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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


MONDAY, APRIL 4, 1955 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Stennis, Young, Thye, 
and Smith. 

Also present: Senator Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) ; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER) ; HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY; HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY; HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE; ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF; GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE; AND GEN. LEMUEL C. 
SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee is glad to welcome the personnel of the Defense 
Department to the hearings. The chairman and members of the sub- 
committee on the appropriation for the Defense Department are very 
sorry that the Secretary of Defense is ill and unable to be with us. I 
know the respect in which he is held by this committee, and by the 
American people. It is our hope that he will soon be himself again, 
and come before this committee at a later date to give us his sound 
judgment. 


1 
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The Defense De iperione nt has a tremendous Reapeneeneny and the 
committee appreciates that. The committee also has quite a respons} 
bility. The budgetary requests for this year’s appropriations are 
rather large, running into better than $33 billion. Naturally with the 

15th of April approaching. the American people are interested in the 
poke Department, as are the committees of Congress that have to 
do with the Defense Department. 

In opening the hearings on the appropriation bill for the expendi- 
tures of the Armed Forces, I feel that [ speak for the committee in 
saving that the national safety and the security of the United States 
are the first and primary considerations that will influence the com- 
mittee. However, it is the committee’s responsibility to report this 
bill to the Senate after due inquiry as to the nature and justification 
of these recommended expenditures. In a matter so vast and complex 
as the spending of $33 billions, it behooves us to move with caution 
and scrutinize these recommendations most carefully with a view to 
the elimination of waste and other unnecessary expenses. 

The committee’s second consideration is to get the most from the tax- 
payers’ dollars. In case of rising costs, it becomes imperative to put 
our dollars to the best possible use. The committee’s desire is to be 
helpful and cooperate with the various agencies of the National De- 
fense Establishment and to assist them in getting the most for every 
dollar spent. We want to assure the Department of Defense that it 
will not be the purpose of the committee in any way, shape, or form, to 
deprive any agency of said Department of funds, no matter how large 
the amount may be necessary to insure the national safety. But never- 
theless, we must justify our final recommendation of the expenditure 
of these funds. It is the committee’s duty, and the taxpayer expects 
that there shall be no waste and duplication, and that every cent or 
dollar spent shall actually be in the interest of national security. We 
must at all times remember that these expenditures made by the de- 
fense agencies come from the taxpayers of the United States, and that 
the taxpayer should be satisfied that his dollar is being wisely spent. 
The watchword of the committee shall be billions for defense but not 
1 cent for waste. 

The committee meetings shall be open at all times with the excep- 
tion that there might be matters that will have to be, of necessity, in 
executive session. An opportunity will be given to the Defense De- 
partment when they have matters of that nature to convey to the com- 
mittee to have executive sessions. 

I understand that a member of the Defense Department intends to 
give that kind of information to us during the week if it is at all pos- 
sible. It is hoped that can be done at 11 o’clock on Wednesday of this 
week, 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I should like to first express on behalf of Mr. Wilson his sincere regret 
that he is not able to be here personally this morning. I report to the 
committee that he is improved over last evening. The doctor thought 
he should remain in bed for 48 hours or more. He has a very bad cold 
and a high temperature. 
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With the chairman’s permission, I will read the statement which 
Mr. Wilson had prepared and had planned to read himself. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee to present our military pro- 
gram and budget for fiscal year 1956. 

The Secretaries of the Military Departments, the Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, and Assist- 
ant Secretary McNeil, are here today to assist in presenting our pro- 
grams. In any instances where security considerations are involved, 
we will ask the committee’s permission to defer such matters for 
consideration in executive session. 


MILITARY POLICIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tn the development of our military programs now and in the future 
we must reckon with Communist capabilities as well as their possible 
intentions. Because their military power has continued to grow and 
now includes the ability to produce and deliver nuclear weapons, the 
United States has reason to be deeply concerned over the serious effects 
which a sudden attack could conceivably inflict upon us. 

At the same time that we in the Defense Department must consider 
the Communist capabilities from a military point of view, others in the 
Government must also consider their capabilities in the fields of sub- 
version, propaganda, and economic warfare. While creeping Com- 
munist expansion is a threat to our national security, it is not one that 
can be met by military means alone, although maintenance of national 
forces adequate to support the authority of the local goverment inter- 
nally and to fight initial defensive actions in case of ‘external aggres- 
sion is an indispensable element in coping w ith subversion. We must 
be prepared to meet the threat of military attack until such time as our 
efforts to achieve a just and lasting peace are successful. Because of 
the nature of the threat there is no way to predict a date of maximum 
danger. We must, therefore, be prepared for an indefinite period of 
years. 

The President, the National Security Council, and the Department 
of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military depart- 
ments, have given a great deal of earnest consideration and study to 
the ae of developing sound military policies which will best 
serve the Nation now and for the years ahead. 

A summary of the fundamental concepts on which our military 
policies and programs are yey is contained in a letter from President 
Eisenhower dated January 5, 1955, in which he outlined to me his 
views on the various seit relating to the armed services, particu- 
larly in regard to the conservation and proper utilization of man- 
power. With the committee’s permission, I would like to place this 
letter in the record at this point together with my letter to the Presi- 
dent of January 3, 1955. 

Senator Cuavez. It will be received, Mr. Secretary. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 3, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White Housc. 


DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: For nearly 2 years we have discussed the various prob- 


lems relating to the armed services and in particular the need for the conserva- 
tion and proper utilization of our manpower, both military and civilian. Just 
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before Christmas you again discussed the question of personnel strengths with 
me and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have found so much value in the views underlying your decisions as to the 
personnel strengths of the armed services that I wonder if you would give me 
the gist of them in written form. I should like very much to have them available 
during the next year to guide me in my consideration of those matters and to be 
able to make them available to all of the interested people who are considering 
this problem. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
C. E. WILson. 


THE WHITE HOuSE, 
Washington, January 5, 1955 
The Hon. CuHar es E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SecRETARY: Responding to your request I shall, in this note, briefly 
summarize the views on our general needs in military strength, including person- 
nel, ‘hat I expressed verbally to you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in December. 
Needless to say, these convictions on how best to preserve the peace were formed 
after earnest consideration of the oral and written views of our military advisers. 

In approaching this problem, we should keep ever before us the realization that 
the security of the United States is inextricably bound up with the security of 
the free world. For this reason, one of our tasks is to do everything possible 
to promote unity of understanding and action among the free nations so that 
each may take its full and proper part in the cooperative process of establishing 
a lasting and effective security. 

Certain considerations, applying more specifically to our own country’s mili- 
tary preparations, are these: 

First, the threat to our security is a continuing and many-sided one—there is, 
so far as we can determine, no single critical “danger date” and no single form 
of enemy action to which we could soundly gear all our defense preparations. 
We will never commit aggression, but we must always be ready to defeat it. 

Second, true security for our country must be founded on a strong and expand- 
ing economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a constantly increasing influence 
upon the character and conduct of war, and because America’s most precious 
possession is the lives of her citizens, we should base our security upon military 
formations which make maximum use of science and technology in order to 
minimize numbers in men. 

Fourth, due to the destructiveness of modern weapons and the increasing effi- 
ciency of long-range bombing aircraft, the United States has reason, for the first 
time in its history, to be deeply concerned over the serious effects which a 
sudden attack could conceivably inflict upon our country. 

Our first objective must therefore be to maintain the capability to deter an 
enemy from attack and to blunt that attack if it comes—by a combination of 
effective retaliatory power and a continental defense system of steadily increas- 
ign effectiveness. These two tasks logically demand priority in all planning 
Thus we will assure that our industrial capacity can continue throughout a war 
to produce the gigantic amounts of equipment and supplies required. 

We can never be defeated so long as our relative superiority in productive 
capacity is sustained. 

Other essential tasks during the initial period following a possible future 
attack would require the Navy to clear the ocean lanes, and the Army to do its 
part in meeting critical land situations. Our forces in NATO and elsewhere 
could be swiftly engaged. To maintain order and organization under the condi- 
tions that would prevail in attacked areas of our country would of itself con- 
stitute a major challenge. Improved Reserve programs would help greatly—in 
fact might prove the decisive margin—in these as in other major tasks. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action—such as local aggression not 
broadened by the intervention of a major aggressor’s forces—growing reliance 
can be placed upon the forces now being built and strengthened in many areas of 
the free world. But because this reliance cannot be complete, and because our 
own vital interests, collective security, and pledged faith might well be involved, 
there remain certain contingencies for which the United States should be ready 
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with mobile forces to help indigenous troops deter local aggression, direct or 
indirect. 

In view of the practical considerations limiting the rapid deployment of large 
military forces from the continental United States immediately on outbreak of 
war, the numbers of active troops maintained for this purpose can be correspond- 
ingly tailored. For the remainder we may look primarily to our Reserves and our 
mobilization base, including our stockpile of critical materials. 

All these capabilities have a double value—they serve our aim in peacetime 
of preventing war through their deterrent effect; they form the foundation of 
effective defense if aggressors should strike. 

Both in composition and in strength our security arrangements must have long- 
term applicability. Lack of reasonable stability is the most wasteful and expen- 
sive practice in military activity. We cannot afford intermittent acceleration 
of preparation and expenditure in response to emotional tension, inevitably fol- 
lowed by cutbacks inspired by wishful thinking. Development of sound, long- 
term security requires that we design our forces so as to assure a steadily in- 
creasing efliciency, in step with scientific advances, but characterized by a stabil- 
ity that is not materially disturbed by every propaganda effort of unfriendly 
nations. 

It is, of course, obvious that defensive forces in America are maintained to 
defend a way of life. They must be adequate for this purpose but must not 
become such an intolerable burden as to occasion loss of civilian morale or the 
individual initiative on which, in a free country, depends the dynamic industrial 
effort which is the continuing foundation of our Nation’s security. 

It is at this point that professional military competence and political states- 
manship must join to form judgments as to the minimum defensive structure 
that should be supported by the Nation. To do less than the minimum would 
expose the Nation to the predatory purposes of potential enemies. On the other 
hand, to build excessively under the impulse of fear could, in the long run, de- 
feat our purposes by damaging the growth of our economy and eventually 
forcing it into regimented controls. 

It is for the reasons so briefly touched upon above that I have decided to 
present to the Congress, on behalf of the administration, a program which has 
been under development during the past 2 years. That program contemplates 
an active personnel strength of the Armed Forces at June 30, 1955, of approxi- 
mately 38 million, within which the Air Force will be increased to about 975,000. 

Experience will determine to what extent the personnel strengths set for 
June 1955, can be further reduced. It would not be wise at this time to fix rigid 
targets for 1956. As a goal, I suggest a strength of the order of 2,850,000—with 
any further material reductions dependent upon an improved world situation. 
To reach such figures without injuring our combat strength will require con- 
tinuing close scrutiny of all defense elements, with particular emphasis on 
administrative overhead. 

Essential to this entire program is economy in operation. If we are to support 
active and effective forces of the order indicated over a period which may last 
for decades, we must practice a strict austerity in day-to-day operations. This 
is an insistent and constant mission of every responsible official, military and 
civilian, in the Defense Department. 

In this time of rapidly developing technology and frequent changes in the 
world situation, we should in our efforts for peace and security continuously 
reshape our programs to changing conditions and avoid fixed or frozen ideas. 
The threat of modern war calls for constant modernization. 

Since your request to me and this reply both deal with matters on which 
our citizenry ought to be as fully informed as considerations of security permit, 
Iam directing the public release of the two documents. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE DEFENSE FORCES 


Secretary ANprERsoN. At all times we have kept in mind the neces- 
sity for providing forces which are adequate for our Nation’s security 
and have attempted to the best of our ability to determine the size of 
these forces in the light of: 
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(1) The need to maintain these forces in a qualitatively improved 
state of readiness. 

(2) The importance of assisting our allies in their own military 
sec urity programs. 

(3) The necessity for an adequate defense of the continental United 
States within our integrated military programs. 

(4) ‘The best utilization of the qualified manpower that can be made 
available. 

(5) The need for sustaining an adequate and stable military pro- 
gram over an indefinite number of years, and as a consequence the 
feasible annual expenditures and new appropriations that can be made 
available for military programs. 

A sudden nuclear attack could threaten our survival as a Nation, 
Therefore, our primary objective must be to maintain the capability, 
first to deter an enemy from such an attack; and second, to blunt any 
such attack if it comes. Both purposes require a combination of effec- 
tive retaliatory power and a continental defense system of steadily 
increasing effectiveness. These two tasks logically demand high prior- 
itv in our security planning. 

There are additional military tasks, essential to ultimate victory, 
should general war be thrust upon us, which we must be capable of 
performing. We must achieve and maintain air superiority. The 
sea lanes would have to be cleared and protected to enable us to sup- 
port our forces overseas and those of our allies. We must be in a 
position to deal with critical land situations as they arise and we rec 
ognize that the problem of maintaining order and organization under 
the conditions that might prevail in major cities of our country could 
of itself constitute a major challenge. 

To provide for meeting lesser hostile action such as local aggression, 
we must rely primarily on the collective defenses of the free world 
now in existence and being strengthened in many areas. There may 
be certain situations in which the vital interests of the United States 
would be involved. In such situations we must be prepared to provide 
timely assistance to cope with local aggression. 


RESERVE FORCES 


We must also have Ready Reserve Forces, appropriate reserves of 
ammunition and other military equipment, stockpiles of certain criti- 
cal materials, and organized industrial capacity to produce an ever 
changing list of weapons that would be needed to win if war should 
be forced upon us. This is the kind of defense structure that we must 
build and maintain to deal with the situation we face in the world 
today. At the same time we must carefully consider the force levels, 
composition and organization of our armed services. The services 
must be so organized as to permit the maximum utilization of our 
scientific, technological, and production abilities. In addition to the 
maximum utilization of modern technology, we must plan and organ- 
ze our forces so as to get maximum combat strength, and at the same 
time minimize the number of men required on full-time active duty. 
To retain excessive numbers of men on active duty not only increases 
the cost to the country but at the same time decreases our ability to 
support the Military Establishment by removing manpower from 
productive civilian pursuits. 
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PROGRAM STABILITY 


The lack of reasonable stability in our military programs is a most 
wasteful and expensive practice. We cannot afford to revert to the 
feast or famine pattern of our past history, not just because of the 
effect upon our economy, but primarily because we cannot take the 
military risks involved in such a policy. Development of a sound, 
long-term security requires that we design our forces so as to assure a 
steadily increasing efficiency, in step with scientific advances, but 
characterized by a stability that is not materially disturbed by every 
propaganda effort of unfriendly nations or wishful thinking on the 
part of ourselves or our allies. 

- We believe that efficiency and economy in the operation and manage- 
ment of the Defense Establishment is essential to the national sec vurity. 
This is also necessary in order to maintain the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in our program. We must have quality as well as quantity 
and only in this way can we get the maximum defense per dollar spent. 
- potenti: il source of future savings and increased efficiency, for ex- 

iple, lies in our ability to level off our training costs once we are 
cr to stabilize our forces by attracting and holding the highest type 
of personnel both in our military and civilian positions. 


MILITARY PROGRAMS 


These are the military policies which guided the development of the 
fiscal year 1956 military programs. We believe we have planned a 
well-balanced program for both offensive and esses forces and 
one which fits into the overall pattern of collective allied strength. 

The forces and manning leve ls which are eae 1 in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1956 are based on the concepts and policies I 
have just outlined. I would now like to summarize these force ob- 
jectives in terms of the individual services, 


PRESENT ARMY STRENGTH 


At the present time, the Army estimates it has an active-duty 
strength of about 1,250,000 men, and is supporting major combat 
elements consisting of 19 divisions, 12 regiments, and 117 antiaircraft 
battalions. At this time last year, we were pl: inning an Army strength 
of 1,173,000 for June 30, 1! 55. Last December, in making our final 
review of this budget we decided that some further reduction could 
be made. We now have a target end strength for June 30, 1955, of 
1,102,000. This strength may be reached a month or two later so that 
the reductions can be effected in a orderly manner. 


REDUCTION UNDER 1956 BUDGET 


Under the budget program for fiscal year 1956, approved by the 
President, the Army will reduce its active strength to approximately 
1,027,000 men by June 30, 1956, and will include 18 divisions, 11 regi- 
ments, and 136 antiaircraft battalions. Thirteen of the eighteen di- 
visions will be mobile, 2 will be static and more or less permanently 
deployed, and 3 will be engaged in training individuals. The three 
divisions conducting individual tr aining will remain organized as 
combat divisions. With the Army’s new overseas rotation program, 
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divisions will rotate between the continental United States and over- 
seas stations. Under this concept, the status of the divisions wil] 
change, as a division in the United States progresses from conducting 
individual training to training its own personnel for rotation, and 
then rotates to an overseas station. 

The Army is actively studying the changes required to gear its force 
structure, organization, and equipment to present. and projected 
changes in weapons technology. ‘Tests have been going on for some 
time at Fort Benning and Fort Hood, and more extensive tests on 
the divisional level will be held to study these new formations and 
concepts. The force structure beyond June 1956 may begin to reflect 
the results of these tests. While it is premature to draw definite con- 
clusions at this time, it would appear that in the future the Army may 
be organized into a larger number of smaller, but more mobile and 
self-contained units of great firepower. 


NAVY PROGRAM 


The Navy program for fiscal year 1956 will provide for the opera- 
tion of over 1,000 active ships, including 405 warships. Active- duty 
strength will be gradually reduced from 1 the present level of approxi- 

mately 689,000 to approximately 664,000 by June 30, 1956. The num- 
ber of carrier air groups will be increased from the present 16 to 17, 
and an additional attack carrier equipped with modern aircraft will 
be added to the fleet. The program will continue to maintain 15 anti- 
submarine warfare squadrons. 


MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps will reduce its active-duty strength from the 
present level of about 215,000 to approximately 193 ,000 by June 30, 
1956, and will continue to maintain 3 combat- ready divisions and 3 
air wings and essential supporting elements. At the same time certain 
redeployments of Marine Corps forces now in progress will increase 
their effectiveness and readiness for any emergency. 


NAVY AIRCRAFT STRENGTH 


The Navy will continue to maintain an active aircraft inventory of 
13,000 planes, of which about 10,000 will be operat ing aircraft in Navy 
and Marine active and Reserve Air units. In addition to conversion 
and modernization of older types, a significant number of new ships 
will be added to the fleet during the current and suc ‘ceeding fiscal years. 
The fiscal year 1956 budget provides over $1.3 billion for the construc- 
tion of new type ships and the modernization of older types. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


The Air Force will continue its buildup toward the 137-wing goal 
and the 975,000 military manpower ti irget established over a year ago. 
The objective for June 30, 1956, is now 131 wings—4 more combat 
wings than the Air Force thought they could achieve lyearago. The 
active aircraft inventory of the Air Force will increase to approxi- 
mately 23,000 by June 30, 1956, and will continue to increase in fiscal 
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year 1957. Continuing modernization of the inventory is being ac- 
complished simultaneously, and by June 30, 1956, the combat units of 
the Air Force will be almost 100 percent jet equipped. Over $6 billion 
in new appropriations are requested in this budget by the Air Force 
for aircraft and guided missiles. 


RETALIATORY CAPABILITIES 


We have provided in our military program very powerful forces 
in the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force. In addition, a great 
capability exists in the carrier striking forces of the Navy, and in the 
tactical air units of the Air Force and the Marine Corps. Our policy 
calls for flexibility and versatility in the employment of existing 
forces. We are prepared to use our total resources in the most effec- 
tive manner appropriate to the particular situation. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


The buildup of the Strategic Air Command of the Air Force is 
continuing. This part of our force will increase in numbers, but more 
importantly in quality, as the remaining reciprocating engine bombers 
are replaced by modern jet aircraft. The B-36, long the mainstay of 
the long range strategic forces, will be replaced by the B—-52, the new 
long range jet bomber. The long range strategic fighter units in the 
SAC forces are scheduled to be reequipped with supersonic fighters. 
These forces are being maintained in a high degree of readiness. 
Some of these forces are capable of operating directly from the con- 
tinental United States; all are capable of operating from bases scat- 


tered around the globe. Local air defense for bases in areas outside 
the continental air defense system is being improved. 


NAVY CARRIER FORCES 


The carrier forces of the Navy will be augmented by one additional 
carrier and one carrier air group this year. More importantly, both 
the carriers and the aircraft are being rapidly modernized, the carriers 
both through the conversion of existing carriers and the construction 
of new carriers, and the aircraft through replacement of old models 
with the new aircraft now in production. 

Iam sure you are all familiar with then new Forrestal-class carriers, 
the first of which was launched several months ago. These new 
carriers, as well as other carriers that are being modernized, will be 
equipped with newly developed aircraft with improved capabilities, 
such as the A38D and A4D, and very high speed fighters such as the 
FOF9, FJ4, and F3H. Our carrier-based airpower increases the 
flexibility and dispersion of our airpower. 

The Army has also improved its capabilities. Atomic artillery and 
Honest John unguided rockets, and the Corporal guided missile, all 
capable of delivering atomic warheads, are now included in Army 
units in the continental United States and overseas. 

The capability of these forces is dependent upon their quality as well 
as their size. We feel confident that the retaliatory forces provided 
in our program are equal to the tasks they might be called upon to 
perform. 
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CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


The United States has been building a continental air defense system 
for several years. This is a massive undertaking involving great cost 
and effort in the land areas of the far north and in the seaward 
extensions. 

The major elements of this system are (1) the warning net, on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air, employing both electronic means such 
as radar, and the eyes and ears of hundreds of thousands of our pri 
vate citizens in the Grow id Observer Corps manning 13,000 posts 
throughout the country; (2) the weapons systems, including manned 
interceptor aircraft, cA ircraft artillery and guided missiles: and 
(3) the communic ation and control system, the essential link between 
the warning net and the weapons systems. 

While continent: . air defense is the primary responsibility of the 
Air Feree, the continental defense system is a joint undertaking of 
all the services, including the participation of selected elements of the 
Reserve forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Air Force 
and its Reserve components, for example, provide the land warning 
net, the so-called Texas Towers, the close- In airborne early warning 
aircraft and the manned interceptor for The Army, assisted by 
the National Guard, provides the silia novel artillery and NIKE 
euided missile units. The Navy fur ishes the seaborne early warning 
facilities, namely, the picket ships, the distant airborne early warning 
urcraft, harbor defense, and submarine surveillance. 

In addition, each of the services in time of emergency will contrib 
ute such aircraft, radar facilities, and the antiaircraft artillery forces 
as mav be available in its active forces and Reserve components. The 
\ir Force, for example, would provide al] available tactical and 
training aircraft in the continental United States and the bulk of 
Air Force Reserve forces would be committed to this mission for a 
period of time. The Army would contribute such National Gu: = 
and antiaircraft resources and such other antiaircraft units of th 
active forces as may be available in the continental United Sinton 
The Navy and Marine Corps would contribute such aircraft, both 
land- and ship-based, as may be available and useful at the time of 
emergency. 

The problem of coordinating this vast aggregate of forces is indeed 
a big one. For this reason we have recently established the new 
Continental Air Defense Command with headquarters at Colorado 
Springs, which is responsible for the control of the combat elements 
and coordination of the early warning systems. 

The continental air defense program is being pushed with all prac- 
tical speed. It is important to understand that the kind of equipment 
needed in this program is subject to rapid obsolescence due to the 
high rate of technological advance in this field. The improvement 
of the system is geared to the availability of suitable equipment and to 
the capacity of our forces to use this equipment. 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING NETWORK 


Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of com- 
prehensive plans for aircraft control and warning and submarine de- 
tection, as well as in measures for the destruction of hostile aircraft and 
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submarines. The aircraft control and warning network will encom- 
pass (1) the present continental United States permanent radar net- 
work, which is undergoing substantial augmentation; (2) the south- 
ern Canada Pinetree radar network, which is virtually completed: 
(3) an early warning line across middle Canada; and (4) the distant 
early warning line across the most northerly practicable part of North 
America. 
CONTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Canadian Government is making an invaluable contribution to 
the air defense of the North American Continent. The Canadian 
forces not only participate in the warning net but also provide a num- 
ber of interceptor squadrons for this mutual effort. Important agree- 
ments In relation to the financing, equipping, and operation of the mid- 
Canada and the distant early warning lines have recently been nego- 
tiated with Canada, and we have no important matters remaining to 
be settled in this regard. The Canadians are contributing a full share 
in the planning, operation, and financing of this important under- 
taking. 

Active Air Force fighter interceptor squadrons are now 100 percent 
equipped with modern jet fighters and the number of such squadrons 
will continue to increase. The firepower of these aircraft is being 
improved to give our interceptors a further increase in effectiveness. 

Antiaircraft defenses around many of our critical targets are being 
strengthened by the installation of the Army’s Nike surface to air 
guided missile. We are encouraged by the number of Nike batteries 
already installed. 

A comprehensive and vigorous research and development effort is 
being directed toward the improvement of our air defense system in 
all its phases. 

We must recognize that in a very real sense all forces included in 
our military programs contribute in some measure to continental de- 
fense; offensive forces by their deterring effect and overseas-based 
forces plus our allies by posing both material and psychological obsta- 
cles to any potential enemy operations. 


OTHER MILITARY FORCES AND MISSIONS 


While the two tasks J have just discussed have high priority, there 
are other important military tasks which we must be prepared to carry 
out. A portion of our ground forces, amphibious forces, and tactical 
air forces must be deployed in line with our international commit- 
ments and strategic needs. However, from the viewpoint of collective 
defense of the free world, it is essential to hold these deployed forces 
to the minimum and to concentrate, principally in the United States, 
the balance of our forces in strategic reserves available for use 
wherever they may be required. 

We recognize the possible needs for timely reinforcement of United 
States forces overseas as well as the practical considerations limiting 
the rapid deployment of large military forces from the continental 
United States immediately on the outbreak of war. Thus, we must 
achieve a proper balance between the size of our active forces and the 
size of our Ready Reserve forces. We must develop reserves adequate 
in size and combat effectiveness to strengthen and augment the active 
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forces of all services in a timely manner in the event of an all-out war. 
The new legislation requested by the President in January will pro 
vide the foundation for rebuilding, strengthening, and improving the 
readiness of the civilian components of our Armed Forces to meet to 


day’s requirements. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


It is quite apparent that science and technology are playing an im 
portant role in our military planning. The effectiveness of a military 
research and development program cannot be measured solely in terms 
of the number of dollars we expend for this purpose. I am confident 
that the present level of Department of Defense research and develop- 
ment expenditures is just about right. It is important to maintain 
stability in the overall level of expenditure in this field in order to 
facilitate sound planning. Our principal problem is to apportion our 
efforts in such a way as to produce the greatest possible amount of us 
able research and development. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The fiscal year 1956 budget requests a total of $34,360 million of 
obligational authority, which, together with an estimated $11,700 
million unobligated funds to be carried forward from this fiscal year, 
will finance the military programs I have outlined to you. Specific 
appropriation requests are now before your conunittee covering $31,377 
million. Additional requests, estimated in the budget document at 


$2,983 million, will be submitted later to cover the costs of proposed 
legislation. 
MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


This proposed legislation consists of three major programs, the 
largest of which is military public works. The details of this program 
are being firmed up, and the budgetary requirements were initially 
estimated at $1,910 million. Our latest estimate is slightly in excess of 
$2 billion, primarily because an additional $100 million has been added 
to the original program for vitally needed military family housing. 
These requirements stem from the expanding Air Force program, from 
the continental defense requirements of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and from other essential construction. 


SELECTED PAY INCREASES 


The budgetary requirements of the second program were estimated 
at $950 million and relate to the recently enacted Military Career 
Incentive Act, which provides selective pay increases for military 
personnel, and a number of other service benefits still under consid- 
eration by the Congress which are needed to encourage able men and 
women to select and follow military careers. The third program re- 
lates to the new national Reserve plan, for which $123 million was 
included in the budget document in addition to amounts included in 
the initial request for $31,377 million now under consideration by your 
committee. 
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[ should point out at this time that these estimated costs may have to 
be changed, depending upon the action the Congress takes with respect 
to the authorizing legislation. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSFER 


Against this gross requirement of roughly $ 33 billion for proposed 
legislation, it is ‘recommended that $1.5 billion be met from currently 
available funds which can be transferred as a result of actual and 
prospective savings and adjustments. This would be derived from the 
transfer of $700 million from the Army stock fund, and $800 million 
from the Army procurement and production appropriation, which 
are not required by the Army during the coming year. If the pro- 
posed legislation is enacted as requested, and assuming that the funds 
nec essary to finance the legislation are provided by the Congress in 
the manner suggested, the net new obligational authority necessary 
for fiseal year 1956 w ould be $32,860 million, of which $31,377 million 
's contained in the regular Department of Defense appropriation bill 
now being considered by your committee, 

The $31,377 million new obligational authority being requested in the 
prese nt bill is distributed by militar y department as follows: Army, 
$7,289 million; Navy, $8,918 ‘million; Air Force, $14,530 million ; Office 
of the Secret ary of Defens se. $15 million; and the interservice e activities, 
$627 million, principally for retired pay. The requests will be in- 
creased by the amounts required to finance the proposed legislation 
following action by the Congress. 


RELATION TO MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


During the current fiscal year 1955, the Department of Defense is 
proceeding to implement the provisions of section 110 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1955, which provided much needed authority for the 
integration of procurement for the military assistance program with 
proc “urement for our own milit: ary forces. Under this legislation, the 
mi ilitary departments are proceeding in an orderly manner to com- 
bine or consolidate the procurement for MDAP items with those for 
their own accounts, with resulting procurement and supply-manage- 
ment economies. This consolidated procurement is financed in the 
regular military appropriations on the basis of anticipated reimburse- 
ments, with such reimbursements collected when the completed end 
items have actually been shipped. While clearing up the former overly 
complex and relatively uncoordinated system of financing MDAP pro- 
‘urement is a difficult task, we anticipate that this will be accomplished 
by the end of the current fiscal year. As a result, the MDA pro- 
gram for common type items will be on a “eash and car ry” basis—that 
is, deliveries to MDAP will be equal to the expenditures by MDAP 
for those items. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


At the beginning of the current fiscal year, a total of $15.7 billion 
in unoblig ated funds was carried over from prior year appropriations. 
These funds, plus the $29.6 billion in new obligational authority pro- 
vided by the Congress and $4.8 billion in reimbursements and trans- 
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fers, made a total of $50.1 billion available for obligation. Obli; 
tions during the current year are expected to total $38.1 billion, while 
$300 million will expire at the end of the year. Asa result, there is 
expected to be an unobligated carryover of $11.7 billion available for 
fiscal year 1956, which has been taken into account in determining ou 
budget request. Our program for fiscal year 1956 contemplates ve 
the unobligated balance at the end of fiscrl year 1956 will be reduce: 
to upproximately i » billion, plus any unobligated balance of the 
military public works prograi which will be transmitted later. 

lf we are to maintain orderly procurement processes near the end 
of che current fiscal year and the early months of a succeeding year, 
it is essential to provide some “pli inned unobligated carryover.” For 
example, we should have funds reserved and available for the engi 
neering changes necessary to correct or improve items already on order 
and in production. Good business practice dictates that contracts he 
pl iced no earlier than required by the production lead times. To do 
otherwise would involve the Government in unnecessary costs aris 
ing from desirable changes in requirem ents or in specifications or fron 
changes in the program itself. If there is no such latitude, some of 
our important programs are likely to be de laved. 

We cannot state precisely at this time what the minimum amount of 
unobligated carryover should be in future years. We are examining 
this problem in detail and understand the importance of reducing the 
amount of unobligated funds to a minimum and still not interfere 
with the program itself. 

Whenever we have found funds no longer needed to complete prior 
year programs, we have, in our budget presentations and with the 
subsequent approval of the Congress, applied these excess funds as a 
credit against the next year’s funding requirements. For example, 
after the cease-fire in Korea the Army did not request any new funds 
for the procurement and production appropriation in fiscal year 

1955, nor is it requesting any new funds for this purpose in fiscal year 
1956: moreover, as I have already sti ated, there is an $800 million 
amount recommended to be transferred from this same appropriation 
to finance in part the proposed legislation in the fiscal year 1956 
budget. We have applied the same kind of analysis and review to 
the —— requirements in all appropriations. By the end of fiscal 
vear 1956, the unobligated carryover should approach the level that 
sound progr: am management would normally require to be available 
from year to year to run a military program of the present size and 
composition. 

EXPENDITURES 


On an overall basis, total a ie the military functions 
of the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1956 are estimated at 

$34 billion—slightly higher than the aia of net new obligational 
authority requested and a little lower than the amount we now expect 
to spend during the current fiscal year. You will recall that last year 
the expenditure estimate in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1955 
was about $37.6 billion. At this point, more than a year later, i 
looks as though we will actually spend about $34.4 billion exclusive a 
accounting adjustments required by section 110 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1955, or some $38 billion less than originally estimated. 
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As the President pointed out in his fiscal year 1956 budget message, 
the detailed estimates of expenditures for the many individual pro- 
crams of the Department of Defense add to a total of $35,750 million. 
The President and the Budget Director believe, because of our success 
to date in introducing improvements in planning and efficiency in op- 
erations, and because all elements of all programs do not develop 
exactly as forecast, that Department of Defense expenditures in fiscal 
year 1956 will end up at $34 billion, In my judgment, this is a reason- 
able expectation. The fact of the matter is, as you gentlemen are well 
aware, that it is quite an undertaking to attempt to estimate—18 
months before the fact—exactly what is going to be spent for a pro- 
gram as vast and varied in its elements, and as spread out all over 
the world as is this defense program. 

We are continuing our efforts to increase efficiency and to make 
economies, and spend the money properly. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear, however, that we are not going to reduce the forces that 
are programed in this budget, or take actions which would impair 
their readiness or combat effectiveness, in order to reduce expendi- 
tures. 

UNEXPENDED CARRYOVER 


As in the case of the unobligated balances carried forward from 
year to year, we have been making substantial progress in reducing 
the total unexpended balances. From a total of $62.2 billion at the 
end of fiscal year 1953, we lowered the unexpended balance to $55.1 
billion by the end of fiscal year 1954, and we estimate that by the 
end of fiscal year 1955, _ balance will be about $46.5 billion, and 
by the end of fiscal year 1956, about $42 billion. Thus, by the end 


of fiscal year 1956, we ania to have reduced the unexpe nded balance 
around $20 billion from that at the end of fiscal year 1953. Most of 
the remaining unexpended carryover will represent outstanding 
obligations, the bulk of which will be for aircraft, ships, and other 
undelivered materiel and for construction work in progress. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


In concluding, I would like to state that I believe the program now 
before you, and the additional requirements that will be transmitted 
later when the enabling legislation has been approved, represent a 
sound, flexible defense program for this country. As a result of our 
studies, we concluded that in certain areas United States forces were 
not deployed to the best advantage of this country and the free world 
and that for their best utilization in the event of major war or of local 
aggression, certain redeployments were both desirable and necessary. 

We feel that our military program also continues to provide a sound 
base for mobilization in the event of a general emergency and will 
enable us to maintain ready forces to perform essenti: ial tasks in the 
initial phases of a general war, and enable the United States promptly 
to supplement the indigenous forces of our allies in the event of x ggres- 
sion short of general war. 


ABILITY TO MAINTAIN PROPOSED PROGRAM 


We believe that the program as outlined in the budget for fiscal 
year 1956 represents the general order of magnitude of the size forces 
61179—55——2 
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that this country can effectively maintain, can improve on a qualitative 
basis, and that the economy of the country can continue to support. 

We recognize that improvements in organization and in weapons 
may make possible certain small savings and adjustments but that our 
overall strength in the active forces will need to be held to this gen- 
eral level for the next several years. As our reserve structures and 
organizations improve it may be possible at a future date that their 
contribution will permit further minor adjustments in the active force 
levels. 

In working out this program we have been fully conscious of the 
impact that any reductions in our deployments abroad or in the 
strength of our total military forces might have upon our allies and 
have considered our plans carefully with due regard to the improved 
strength which they themselves are able to maintain, in many cases 
with our aid. None of the redeployments which we have made, nor 
the adjustments in our personnel strengths, should be considered as 
indicating any lessening of our determination to defend those areas 
vital to the security interests of this country and the free world. 

‘The forces envisaged in the long-range program of the Department 
of Defense constitute by far the largest Military Establishinent that 
this country has ever undertaken to maintain for an indefinite period 
of time. With the incorporation into our Military Establishment of 
the new weapons that we have developed, they constitute a force of 
tremendous striking power. ‘The maintenance of these forces and 
their qualitative improvement will require expenditures over an in- 
definite period of years of many billions of dollars. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BALANCED FORCES 


Senator Citavez., Mr. Secretary, you spoke of a proper distribution 
of your total funding to achieve balanced forces. How do you assure 
that balance? What is your idea# How are you going to proceed ? 

Secretary Anprrson. I think that the chairmian w “ill realize that the 
distribution of the total militar y budget among the services is related 
to the roles and missions of each of the services. It is not a matter of 
achieving a balance in the sense of an equal division of funds, but 
rather one of achieving a distribution of funds that will enable each 
of the services successfully to perform the roles and missions assigned 
to it under our overall defense plans. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you had in mind when you spoke of 
balanced forces. Now, Mr. Secretary, just how in the Department of 
Defense do you have a review of the three services’ requirements and 
funding requests to get the balances that you have in mind? 

Secretary Anprrson. Mr. Chairm: m, it is quite a lengthy process. 
The services all have their own ideas as to their requirements in order 
to carry out their missions. These ideas of the various service chiefs 
are reviewed collectively in the corporate body of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The ideas of the services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
reviewed, of course, by the Department of Defense. They are finally 
submitted to the President in the form of recommendations. It is 
quite an involved process in which we try to be sure that everybody’s 
point of view has been heard and fully expressed and fully taken into 
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ount in weighing the conclusions which are ultimately translated 
into budget requests. 

Senator CHavez. You have the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Marine Corps. You review the requirements of each agency in 
order to come to that conclusion of a balanced force in funding? 

Secretary ANnprerson. Yes. Of course, each of the services has its 
missions to perform. ‘The services, because of their particular capa- 
bilities decide what kind of forces and what kind of equipment and 
procurement programs are necessary in order to perform their mis- 
sions. ‘These are the kinds of things, then, that are brought up for 
review by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the ‘Secretar y of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I read the Secretary’s statement 
yesterday, and I noticed several things. That is why I am asking 
these questions. 


STABILIZING OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Che Secretary mentioned the importance of leveling off training 
costs within the Defense Department. What progress have you made 
in stabilizing our military personnel in all the services in order to 
keep our training costs to a minimum ? 

Secretary ANperson. What the Secretary had in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, was the need to develop a stabilized military program which 
could be maintained at relatively the same level over a long period of 
time. This would permit us to stabilize the input of untrained men 
into the services thereby eliminating peaks and valleys in the training 
loads. In this way the very expensive and wasteful practice of expand. 
ing and contracting the training establishments to take care of the 
ups and downs in the training loads can be avoided. It is very costly 
and time consuming to open and close training facilities and to assem- 
ble and train large staffs of instructors only to disband them a year 
or two later. 

The program is based on the idea that forces of this order of mag- 
nitude would be maintained over an indefinite period of time, and 
because of this we could achieve a much more orderly training program 
than would otherwise be true. 

Senator Cuavez. How far ahead do you project the personnel plans 
to get the efficiency that you are talking about? Is it year by year? 

Secretary Anperson. Every year from the standpoint of the bud- 
getary process is an individual year. Our current thinking is that we 
should attempt to reach a level of forces of the order of magnitude 
which is now being proposed, which the country can maintain, no 
matter how many years; 5 years, 10 years, 20, 50 years, or whatever 
the national security requires. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what [hadin mind. We are now discuss- 
ing the 1956 funds necessary to carry on. But in determining per- 
sonnel plans you do work ahead 5 or 6 years? 

Secretary ANpERSON. We are always thinking ahead, Senator 
Chavez, and always making projections. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I had in mind. 

Secretary Anperson. That is correct. We are making projections. 

Senator Cuavez. The projections are based after consultation with 
the Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Department as a whole? 

Secretary Anprerson. Yes, sir. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN REENLISTMENT RATE 


Senator CHavez. Now, the reenlistment rate has a bearing on your 
requirements for new recruits. What results are you getting in im- 
proving your reenlistment rate in each service, and how is it being 
brought about, or have you any reenlistment problems : 

Secretary AnpeRrsoNn. One of the reasons why we asked the Congress 
for the incentive-pay bill which has just been enacted, and one of the 
reasons we are asking for other service benefits, such as increased 
medical care for depe ndents, is to increase the reenlistment rate par- 
ticularly of able officers and enlisted personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, I know that a lot of officers retire, but 
the big weapon as far as the Army is concerned is your enlisted man. 
Do you try to encourage him to reenlist and be happy by making the 
Army a career? 

Secretary Anpgerson. That is correct. This pay incentive bill 
which the Congress passed was one of the steps. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


Senator Cuavez. I have seen a very low morale on the housing end. 
What are you doing about housing ? 

Secretary Anprrson. The military public-works program which 
will include the housing proposal for this year will shortly be laid 
before the Congress. This program, Senator Chavez, will include a 
request for family housing in the order of $360 million. 

Senator Cuavez. You say it has? 

Secretary Anperson. It will be included when it comes before the 
Congress. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you realize that you cannot have a 
young man happy if his wife is living in terrible conditions in North 
Africa or even the continental United States, on account of the lack 
of housing. 

Secretary Anprerson. Senator Chavez, I think everybody at this 
table would share the feeling which you have just expressed. Probably 
nothing is more conducive to the morale of a man who is going to 
make a career of the armed services than to know that his family will 
be reasonably well housed. Certainly when a man is sent overseas 
without his family, one of his first concerns is the care which his family 
will receive during his absence. This concern is not only for housine 
but medical care and other factare 


OVERSEAS HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. That is when she stays home. But when she stays 
home, or when she goes overseas with a couple of children, is there 
anything being done to see that proper housing is provided ? 

Secretary AnpErson. We have housing problems both abroad and 
here. We just do not have all of the housing we need either in the 
United States or overseas. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there a request now for what you might consider 
adequate funds at least for the moment to take care of the soldier's 
family if he is located at Rabaut or Casa Blanca ? 

Secretary Anperson. There will be some funds requested for over- 
seas housing as well as Zone of Interior housing. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. What about schooling ? 

Secretary ANpERSON. Senator Chavez, I frankly do not remember 
the details of the military public-works bill in that regard. 

Senator Cuavez. Will there be someone who will appear before 
the committee and give us the information as to what the school 
program is? 

Secretary ANpERSON. We will be glad todoso. Of course, the whole 
program will be before the Congress very shortly. 

Senator Cuavez. That is very demoralizing, too. If a soldier has 
a child of 8 or 9 years of age and no provision is made for schooling, 
itis a problem. 

Secretary AnpErson. Of course, schooling is not only a problem of 
housing. It isa problem of securing competent teachers, as well. That 
constitutes a real problem. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you doing about it? 

Secretary Anprrson. In some instances, we are using professional 
‘areer teachers who are sent abroad under the civil service. In other 
nstances, the local command makes some use of the competency of the 
wives who have been associated with schools. Whatever the demands 
are, we try to meet them in one way or another, with the full realiza- 
tion that when you transfer people and transfer teachers, it adds to 
the difficulty of your schooling problem. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF EQUIPMEN'4 


Senator Cravez. You also spoke of the rapid obsolescence in the 
equipment used for our continental defense svstem because of tech- 

ological advances. T can readily see that. What stens have you taken 
to assure that we are not placing too much emphasis on this defense 
road to the possible detriment of our offensive strength required to 
wina war? 

Secretary Anprerson. OF « "OUTSe, Senator Chavez, this is a very diffi- 
ult area in which to try to take into consideration every factor that 
bears on the problem and make the best judgment in individual cases 
that you can. For example, as you develop new types of electronic de- 
vices which are of greater capabilities, you want to put them into opera- 
tion as quickly as you can. It is not an easy problem because we have 
some limitations on the rate at which we can produce new types of elec- 
tronic equipment. At the same time you havea need for keeping equip- 
ment in operation, which may be obsolescent, until such time as new 
model: sare available in adequate amounts to replace it. 

I would say that there is no lack of emphasis on offensive capabil- 
ities even though we are trying to increase the effort going into con- 
tinental defense. It is pointed out in the Secretary Wilson’s statement 
that almost every facet of military activity bears in one way or another 
on continental defense. The SAC operation, for example, which we 
regard as a great strategic capability of the Nation, bears most im- 
portantly on continental defense not only as a deterrent to anybody 
seeking to attack, but also as a very powerful instrument for blunting 
an attack at its source. So we havea whole range of problems. 

In this area of technology where the American people are dedicated 
to the proposition that their fighting men should always have the best 
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equipment that is available, you walk the narrow line to be sure that 
you have enough of what you have today in time for today, that you 
have enough for tomorrow in time for tomorrow and that you pump 
into the productive system as rapidly as you can all of the capabilities 
of technological development. Each program presents a problem 
within itself. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator CuHavez. Now, following that up, research and develop- 
ment in my opinion is possibly what brings about better equipment. 
Will you give us a short statement with reference to the research and 
de svelopment program, or is there someone else that you would rather 
present that statement # 

Secretary ANpEerson. From the standpoint of where we are in thie 
research and development field, | would think the committee would 
probably want to hear Mr. Quarles, the Assistant Secretary of Defetise 
for Research and Development, or the research and development peop!e 
of the services. We feel generally in the Department of Deferise that 
we have an effective and competent research and development pro 
gram, and that we have reached a level of expenditures that we ca 
maintain and ought to maintain—one that will give us reasonable 
assurance of keeping abreast and utilizing as rapidly as possible tiie 
technological capabilities of our country. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Cnavez. You feel that Congress has provided suittlicie 
funds to carry on the work ? 

Secretary Anprerson. I think so, Senator. I think the programs 
in the past, and those we are suggesting for the future, are sound 
research and development programs. 

Senator Cuavez. The Department, as such, has an agency called 
Research and Development; is that correct ? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curavez. Do the three services have one of their own? 

Secretary Anprerson. All of the services have a research and devel: 
opment organization which is dedicated to the particular requirements 
of the services. Some of them have interests in joint programs. For 
instance, in certain of the weapons-testing areas, projects are under 
taken jointly by the services, 

Senator Cuavez. When research and development of the Defense 
agency makes a finding of some kind and develops a new weapon or 
a new method of landing or shooting, or whatever it is, then is that 
funneled to the three services? 

Secretary Anprerson. Yes, it is. The Department of Defense acts 
as a coordinator and director of research and development, and the 
services carry out the various programs. They constantly exchange 
information among themselves as to research and development 
projects. 

Senator Ciravez. Thank you. Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator (‘uAvez. Senator Young? 
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TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I realize that more and more the 
question of how big a Defense Establishment we can maintain is one 
of determination by top financial and military authorities. 

There are two things that Congress can and should do more about ; 
that is to make sure as far as we can that whatever money we spend 
for military purposes goes to providing the most modern military 
equipment, and secondly, we get the most for the money we spend. 

If I remember correctly, and if my information is correct, we en- 
tered World War I with the worst possible type of equipment. It 
was all obsolete. We did the same thing in World WarII. We fought 
the Korean war with World War II equipment. What assurance do 
we have now that the type of equipment we are making is the most. 
modern that can be had ¢ 

Secretary ANpERSon. Senator Young, I think I would answer you 
by saying that I know of no task on which the services concentrate 
more attention than the development of the best uses of technology 
that they can apply to the weapons systems of the various services. 
This is a difficult art. When a new requirement is determined by one 
of the service chiefs, or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you have to run 
through the whole range of what has been accomplished thus far in 
the particular field of science. You have to undertake research and 
development contracts with industry and scientists who are capable of 
applying the best technology and the best production methods to the 

kind of things we want to achieve. Then you simply have to work at 
the job of trying to get the production, research and development all 
meshed together as rapidly as you can. 

I can assure you that there is no problem which concerns all of us 
more in the military department than to be sure that we work con- 
stantly and as hard as we can at the job of being sure that we take 
advantage of all of our technological developments in providing new 
weapons for our people. 

Senator Youna. I hope the military always will pursue that policy. 
I can think of nothing more important, particularly now at a time 
when the United States practically stands alone in the defense of 
democracy in the world, that we at least have the most modern type 
of military equipment. I think our military personnel have always 
performed with the best in the world and especially when given as 
good equipment as our enemies. 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN DEFENSE 


The other matter that I think is awfully important, that is, main- 
taining efficiency and economizing wherever possible. If I remember 
correctly, I read about the Hoover Commission report in the ne swapaper 
this morning, about a board who was being flown to Bermuda once a 
month, and “large quantities of cement were being flown there. Is 
that a correct story ! 

Senator Anperson. I frankly do not know the details. I read the 
same story in the paper this morning. I have not, as yet seen the report 
of the Hoover Commission. I can assure you that as soon as we receive 
the report, the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, which 
I have not yet read, will certainly be gone into in detail, both by the 
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Department of Defense and all the services, with a view toward im- 
proving our operations in every way possible. 

In an organization as large and complex and diversified and widel ly 
spread over the world as the De partment of Defense, I am quite sure 
you will always find particular actions which we would like to see elim- 
inated, Perfection is a hope rather than a reality. Our job is to elin- 
inate as many of these actions as we can, and where we find we have 
bad organiaztions or systems in operation which contribute to waste 
and inefficiency, it is our job to go about trying to correct them as 
rapidly as we can. The ability to exercise good judgment is probably 
one of the most difficult qualities to develop in people. Yet it is one 
of the most important. 

_ Seni itor Young. And if dog food is being flown to Okinawa as a 

eneral practice, that ill be stopped. 

Secretary ANpeRSON. Yes, sir. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I have visited many of the fighting 
outposts throughout the world, Korea and elsewhere, and I have found 
that our military men are the most cooperative and as nice to talk to as 
any people you can possibly find. But once they get over in the Penta- 
gon, there is a tendency on the part of some of the lower echelon of 
all the 1ilitary services to be pretty arrogant and develop a dislike for 
any suggestion that a lkenier of Congress might give to them on how 
they might economize. I hope that something can be done about 
that, too. 

Senator Cuavez. Along those lines, Mr. Secretary, there are two 
things that I have heard compiained about. As I said, the American 
people will not complain about money that is used for the Army, but 
[ have heard lots of complaints about the public-relations setup and 
also your information approach, that not millions, but quite a little 
money could be saved if there were not so many handouts handed out 
to these poor boys and girls that are trying to get i little piece of 
news. One department is handing out this handout, “a another an- 
other one. and so on. Why can there not be one setup to handle all of 
those handouts, instead of having a dozen of them ? 

Secretary AnpERSON. Responding first to Senator Young’s question, 
if I may, I should like to say that 1, too, have observed that in the 
outposts of our military services there is among our people the highest 
regard for their responsibility not only as members of the Armed 
Forces, but also as citizens of our country, and there is the highest 
and warmest admiration among all of the officers and men for each 
other in all of the services, I think that same spirit is spreading 
throughout the whole of the Armed Forces wherever they may be 
located, Senator Young. We are still not too old in the business of 
unification, not too old in the development of large programs which 
we are going to try to maintain over long periods of time. I want to 
assure you, for myself and for all the Secretaries and the Chiefs who 
are here, that none of us would resent, but rather would highly wel- 
come suggestions coming from Members of the Congress as to any 
of our programs and how they might be improved. 

If in some of the lower echelons of our organizations there is a 
tendency otherwise, I can assure you that we will make every effort to 
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be sure that a spirit of cooperativeness is developed, and is actually 
racticed. We all realize that we are working at the same task in this 
country. Every American citizen has the same stake in the success- 
ful accomplishinent of that task. 1 personally have been greatly en- 
couraged by the cost consciousness which I see developing at all levels 
of the military organization and which did not exist before. 

Senator Chavez, in regard to your question, I would like to say 
that we are constantly working at the proble m of how to improve our 
effectiveness and capabilities not only in the area of public informa- 
tion, but all other areas as well. Mr. Wilson last week issued some 
guidance as to the objectives he hopes might be accomplished to pro- 
vide a more effective information service—one that would keep the 
people informed of the Department of Defense and its activities. Cer- 
tainly the public is entitled to be informed about national defense. 
It is one of the most Important subjects in the country. But at the 
same time we want to do it in the most economical and effective fash- 
ion possible. 

Senator CraAvez. I did not ask that question, Mr. Secretary, with 
any antagonism whatsoever. 

Secretary Anderson. I understand that, 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS BY MILITARY 


Senator Cuavez. I have heard this complaint, that while it is neces- 
sary that the Defense Department keep the country informed of what 
is going on, many of those handouts are nothing but bragging about 
themselves as to how good they are in the different departments. \ 
lot of personnel, both military and civilian, are wasted in that kind of 
an operation. 

Secretary Anperson. I understand the spirit of your question, Mr. 
Chairman, and I assure you we are working on the problem. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend Secretary Wil- 
son on a very fine statement. I think he outlines a good sound policy 
for national defense, and one to whic h T ean subser ibe fully. 

Secretary Anprrson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Elle nde: r. 


EFFECT OF HEAVY MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Senator Etinenprer. Mr. Chairman, I must confess that Iam a little 
bit depressed at reading ia tae Do the armed services give 
any thought to the effect that this continuous expenditure our Gov- 
ernment must make will have on our economy in Jeading to the destruc- 
tion of our way of life by these continuing expenditures ? In other 
words, what weight do you give to the effect that these huge expendi- 
tures will have on our economy ? 

Secretary Anprerson. Senator Ellender, it would be difficult to 
ascribe a given volume of weight or specific percentages to that par- 
ticular problem. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do vou give any weight at all to it ? 

Secretary Anprerson. Yes; we do. 

Senator ELtenper. Do you think about the effect these expenditures 
will have, as you say in the statement, for an indefinite period? It may 
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be 5 years, 10 years, it may be 50 years, according to the way I read 
the statement. 

Secretary Anperson. Senator Ellender, we do give a great deal of 
thought, study, and concern to the effects which large militar y expend- 
itures have upon the country and the great burdens that are placed 
on the American taxpayer by programs ‘of this m: ignitude maintained 
over a long period of time. We also have to think ‘of a whole range of 
problems. Among these are the uncertainties with which we must live 
in this world, and the need of havi ing a very effective and flexible mili- 
tary force, capable of meeting whatever demands may be put upon it. 
One of our objectives is to try to develop a military program which 
the country can maintain over a long period of time, and to avoid the 
very costly practice of maintaining large military forces at one period 
in our history and very small military forces in another period of our 
history. 

Senator ELtenper. In your studies do you give thought to utilizing 
these implements of war in the near future ? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir. I think there is not a facet of the 
problem ot the impact which the military program would have upon 
the country that we do not constantly think about and evaluate. We 
de so in terms of what the demands upon the country are in order to 
maintain our national security and preserve our way of life from 
attack, if that is necessary, and still at the same time maintain the way 
of life that we fight for in this country. I know this is what the 
Senator is concerned about, 

Senator Extenper. I am sure that you and your advisers concede 


that it does not require another world war to destroy our way of life. 


VARIOUS EXISTING FRONTS 


Secretary Anperson. No. We tried to point out in this statement 
that you have all kinds of fronts. The economic front is one of them. 
The propaganda front is another one. The military front is simply 
one of the dangers to which we have to be alert. 

Senator ExLLenver. I do not propose at this time to go into further 
questioning about what may or may not be done, because it may in- 
volve us in an executive session. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
you propose to have an executive session Wednesday. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNper. I would like now to go into a little detail con- 
cerning the matters that I might like to cover at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 


DISCLOSURE OF ARMED FORCES STRENGTH 


Senator Errenper. Mr. Chairman, I notice under the heading of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, that you have given a descrip- 
tion in exact numbers of all of the divisions we have, the number of 
ships we have. What have you left out? Have you left out anything? 
Would it not be better to keep the enemy guessing at this, rather than 
to give it out as you have given it / 

Secretary Anprrson. Senator Ellender, these are summary figures 
which I think heretofore have been discussed. They are not in detail. 
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{he Senator is entirely right. There are a great many details of the 
forces that have not been mentioned. 

Senator ELLenper. You are giving them our potential force. You 
are giving them what we propose to do in detail. I believe it might 
be better to let them guess a little bit rather than to give it to them 

letail as you have tried to do here. 

Secretary AnpreRson. If I remember correctly, most of these gener- 
alized figures were in the President’s budget message. However, I 
agree very heartily with the Senator that the more you can keep 
your adversary guessing, the better off you are. 


NEED FOR MORE ACCURATE FINANCIAL FORECASTING 


Senator E:tenper. I think so, too. I notice on page 14 of your 
statement where you outline the unobligated balances and you make 
the boast that from year to year you have been able to decrease these 
amounts of unobligated balances. Is there not a way by which you 
could be more accurate? In other words, when you came to us last year 
and the year before, you asked for specific sums to do specific things. 
Let us take this year, which is the freshest one in our minds—1955— 
and you say at the beginning of this year you had left over from 1953 
$15.7 billion. This year you anticipate a carryover of $11.7 billion. 
That is quite a nice little nest egg. Why should that amount be so 
great? Why should you have missed your guess, as it were, as to 
these expenditures by almost one-third or one-fourth ? 

Secretary Anperson. I should like to say in the first place we real- 
ize, of course, that bringing our unexpended and unobligated balances 
down is highly desire ible, and we are w orking at it as you - see. 

Senator ELtLenper. I do not question that, Mr. Secretary. I do not 
doubt that it is a good thing. What I am, shall I say, complaining 
about is the fact that you have such huge carryovers. When you come 
to us and say we need so much, personally when I vote for it, I think 
you will spend it. But here you come and tell us, “We have not spent 
it. It is not even obligated.” Why isthat? Whatisthe reason? Is it 
that you have not done what you intended to do? Just what is behind 
it ¢ 

Secretary ANperson. There are a number of factors, and I will 
speak to the problem generally. Then if the Senator would like, Mr. 
Mi ‘Neil could give you a pretty detailed statement on just where we 
ive, and the reasons back of our unexpended balances. 

Senator KiLenper. I think vou have given the amounts. If you 
in ina few words, will you give the committee the reason why such 

uge balances of funds that we appropriated in good faith—and I am 
ure you must have told us what you were going to use them for in 
good faith, and I do not doubt your good faith either—but whi is it 
that these discrepancies should be so great ? 

Secretary ANnpErson. I will ask Mr. MeNeil i give the statement. 
Senator Cnavez. We are going to call on Mr. McNeil after you, Mr. 
Secretary. Would you prefer to wait for Mr. Ne Neil when the Secre- 

ry gets through / 

Senator ELLeENper. It is immaterial to me, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to get the reason. 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to get through with the Secretary 
ind then call on Mr. MeNeil, who is the Assistant Secretary of De fense 
and the Comptroller. 
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PLANNED UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Secretary Anprerson. I do want to point out that the objective which 
we are working for in this area is to arrive at a reasonable planned 
unobligated carryover. 

Senator ELLENDER. What did you say? 

Secretary Anprerson. A planned unobligated carryover, rather than 
what the Senator is referring to, where the program misses by a great 
deal. That is to have available at the end of the year, and at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year a sufficient amount of unobligated 

funds to permit a smooth transition from 1 fiscal year to the next. 

Senator ELtenprer. Why do you not place those appropriations i 
that category and not come to us and say that you need it for thus 
and so. ‘This is a carryover that results, as I understand, from funds 
unexpended, although when you appeared before the committee you 
said that they were for thus and so. Am I right in that, or am | 
wrong ¢ 

Secretary AnpreRsoN. Here is the problem, I think, to a large extent. 
Senator. If you are making contracts for large items, such as b-5yz 
airplanes, aircraft carriers and that sort of thing, you do not buy all of 
the components of these weapons at the same time. You do not make 
all of your contracts at the beginning of the fiscal year. Consequently, 
some funds are carried over as unob ligated balances until it becomes 
appropriate in the production of the bomber or the ship or whateve1 
it might be to make the contracts for rem: nen components. 

Senator Exienper. That brings up the question that I was going 
to ask you next about actually appropriating in advance rather than 
giving contractual authority, that is, the right to contract in advance. 
Would you say that the reason for these huge ¢ arryovers is because of 
this new method that we were more or less forced to go into by virtue 
of a change in tie methods that took place during the 80th oo 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, I think that is part of the reason for | 

Senator ELLexper. Would you say that is the major part ¢ 

Mr. McNerz. At the end of 1956, it will be the major part. It was 
not the major part _— we had a $15 billion carryover. When you 
are down to a figure of 5, 6 or 7 billion dollars of carryover, it would 
be entirely a normal sfiaie. 

Senator ELLenper. You make a distinction between obligations that 
are contracted for, for which you have the money, and then purely 
unobligated funds. 

Mr. McNein. Yes, sir. There is a distinction between the financing 
of a program which you approve and the time period for completion 
of contracting for all components. 

Senator ELtenper. When you put into the category of unobligated 
funds this $11.7 billion, or whatever the sum is, was that money that 
you thought you would spend during the current year, or is it in line 
with what Secretary Anderson has just said, that you want to build 
a little kitty there in case of emergencies ? 


Mr. McNet. It is nade up of both. 


NECESSITY FOR UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator ELLenper. Since Congress is in almost continuous session, 
why is that necessary ? 
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Mr. McNeiz. An effort has been made in the last 3 years to arrive 
it a result where the unobligated carryover will represent the compo- 
nents, not yet contracted for, which are necessary to complete articles 
which you have approved in the program. We have made every effort 
on a rather gradual basis over the last 3 years to eliminate what might 
be called excess forward financing. By the end of fiscal year 1956, 
the unogligated balance will approach the level which I believe would 
be the proper amount to carry over from year to yea 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to go into 
many details, but in answer to a question by Sen: itor Young, I think, 

r yourself, as to the future development in our 3 services— “that each 
service has its own research and development program, to what extent 
have these services been unified since the Unification Act ? 


UNIFICATION OF RESEARCH EFFORTS 


Secretary Anperson. The Department of Defense makes every ef- 
fort through the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development to coordinate the activities of the 3 services. 

Senator ELienper. 1 thought they were to be unified rather than 
coordinated @ 

Secretary ANperson. There is a great deal of cross servicing and 
coordination where the Army, Navy, and Air Force work jointly on 
pt roblems. Certain problems with which the Air Force is concerned, 
for example, are not of major concern to the Army or Marine Corps. 
An effort is being made to assure that the activities of all of the serv- 
ices make use of what the others are doing, and that we avoid having 
two groups of people working separately on the same problems. 
There is a great deal of coordinating activity among the various serv- 
ices and the Office of the Secretary of Defense to assure maximum 
joint use of facilities, cross servicing and interchange of information 
concerning research and development projects and activities. 


PARTICIPATION OF CANADA IN RADAR DEFENSE 


Senator Exienper. In your statement as to the establishment of 
our radar equipment in the north and the cooperation of our friend 
to the north of us, to what extent does Canada pay any of these ex- 
penses? TI am speaking financially now, and not referring to their 
furnishing a lot of land on which to build a radar system. In other 
words, in actual dollars do they furnish any at all? 

Secretary ANprerson. They do furnish some. 

Senator Extenper. What is the yardstick of measurement? How 
is Canada’s share apportioned ? 

Secretary Anperson. This being a joint undertaking with our 
friends, the Canadians, I think it would be desirable, if the Senator 
wishes, that we go into this thing in executive session. 


ARMED SERVICES ATTACHES ABROAD 


Senator ELtienper. Very well. Mr. Secretary, I presume you are 
familiar with a little project I have been personally working with 
in the past 4 or 5 years in regard to the attachés abroad. I do not 
want to go into too much detail this morning, because it might take 
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quite a lot of time to discuss it. I made the charge on several occa. 
sions that there was rank duplication in this service. Last year when 
the Appropriations Committee passed upon the bill we filed a report, 
and in that report was incorporated some language asking that the 
armed services do something in order to save money with respect to 
the management of the attachés throughout the world. As I pointed 
out, in my judgment there is no effort made at unification. You have 
the Navy that seems to stand aloof of the Air Force, and the Army, 
in that the Navy has its own paymaster, has its own pool of cars, 
has its own clerical assistance, and the Army and the Air Force seem 
to work more together in that they have the same paymaster and 
sometimes they pool cars and in other instances they try to work 
together. 

It is my judgment from studies that I have made that we could 
save quite a lot of money in that area if only you had a little unifica- 
tion and a desire on the part of the representatives of the Air Force 
and the Army and the Navy to pool their facilities and to live unde 
the same roof if possible, and have all their offices there, and use the 
same automobiles and use the same clerical force. When you go out 
there to find out from year to year you always get the same old tune, 
that because of the fact that the Navy has a different method of han- 
dling its financial affairs from the Army and Air Force, you cannot 
use the same paymaster. 

What I would like you to do, if you please, is to furnish for the 
record, with the permission of the chairman, the number of attachés 
you have in the different countries of the world, the number of auto 
mobiles you have that these attachés have throughout the world, and 
the expense of this undertaking, and where we can find it in you 
budget so that if we see fit we can curtail these expenditures, since the 
armed services have been very slow in trying to curtail it themselves 

Senator Cuavez. Should you not have in that list also civilian per 
sonnel ? 

Senator Ertenper. What I had in mind was any expenses in con- 
nection with the attaché system throughout the world. In other words, 
any expense in connection with it, and where we can find that item 
in this total appropriation. In other words, so that if we decide to 
take a hand, we will not cripple other services by perhaps taking off 
the wrong appropriation. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1337.) 

Senator Errenper. Mr. Chairman, I know that others around the 
table would like to ask some questions, and I do not want to go into 
any further details, but from studies I have made in the last 4 years, 
the exnenditures that are made in this attaché system of ours are uncon- 
scionable, and I believe it is up to Congress to try to cut some fat 
out of it. 

Secretary Anperson. Senator, you will be interested to know that 
we have been preoccupied with the same problem. Secretary Burgess 
has made a detailed study of it. 

Senator Eiuenper. I had occasion to talk to him 2 or 3 times, and 
T gave him my reports. The great trouble is that most of them agree 
with what I say, but nothing is done about it. It is going to be up to 
Congress to do it. 
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Secretary Anperson. We have made considerable headway in the 
paymaster area that the Senator referred to. I am sure that there is 
progress being made in all of the areas. We will be glad to furnish 
what the Senator has asked for, and to discuss with you what we are 
doing currently. 

Senator ELLENDER. I am sure before we take any action, that I would 
like, and T am sure the committee would like, to find out what your 
plan is before we start using the pr uning knife. 

Secretary AnpErRsoNn. Yes, sir; we will let you know right away. 

Senator Cavez. Senator Thye. 


REDUCTION IN OVERALL MANPOWER 


Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman, there are but a very few questions 
I would like to ask of Secretary Anderson, but one question that does 
occur to me is that there is to be a reduction in the overall n lanpower. 
You do show in your statement on page 5 that you are stepping up 
your antiaircraft ‘battalions from 117 to 136, and ut the same time you 
are reducing the number of overall men in the armed services. I, of 
course, Want to commend you for reducing the number of men in the 
services. I am interested in knowing how you accomplish the increase 
in the number of antiaircraft battalions at the same time you are 
reducing overall manpower. 

Secretary AnpErson. A great part of it is accomplished by reduc- 
ing the number of overhead personnel. The Army has worked very 
diligently to increase the number of people available for combat use 
and decrease the number in overhead. I am sure that is part of it. 

Senator Tnyr. Mr. Secretary, would you describe in just which 
manner you have made a change in your housekeeping or in the use 
of manpower to accomplish this increase in the number of battalions 
and at the same time reduce the number of men in the services overall ? 
Is it done in the bookkeeping staff, is it done by adding an increased 
! ~~ of civilian employees in your various headquarters and oflices, 

r just how is it accomplished 4 I would like to see a picture there. 

"Wee retary Anprerson. There has been some substitution, I am sure, 
Senator, and for the detail as to how specifically the program has been 
managed I would like to ask either Secretary Finucane or General 
Rideway. I think they would be more competent to give you that 
detail than I. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Tryr. We hear every day the charges that we are destroy- 
ing our potential strength by a too great reduction, but if we can find 
alministrative functions that make better use of the man, then you are 
to be commended. If you have increased the civilian personnel as, for 
example, in the housckeeping operations of the Army, that of course, 
is just a transfer of the duties from a soldier to that of a civilian. I 
have read that the soldier is not required to do KP duty as I knew it 
to be in 1917 and 1918. For that reason I was anxious to get this 
question cleared up. Are we transferring certain duties from mili- 

tary personnel to civilians, but in the overall expenditures they are still 
there? Those are questions which I think would be most enlightening 
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to those of us that want to commend you and also defend your admin- 
istrative function on the reduction of the overall ms unpower. 

Secretary Anperson. Senator Thye, I am sure there is some substi- 
tution as you have indicated but that is by no means the whole answer, 
I do not feel competent at this moment to provide all the details but 
[ will see to it that the Senator gets the information. 

Senator Tirye. We will have that either given to us by a statement 
or to be placed in the record, or given to us by some of the others that 
will be heard later on? 

Secretary ANperson. Yes, sir 

(‘The information referred to appears on p. 1340.) 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator Ture. The other question is on this unobligated carryover, 
As we look at the figures, we see a variation: in 1952, $7.4 billion; in 
1955, $9.4 billion; and in 1954, $15.7 billion. Was this unobligated 
fund due to a fault, you might say, in your commitments to determine 
some engineering possibilities, some of your hew equipment or new 
defense implements as you got into the study of it? I understand that 
Secretary Wilson has had just about 2 years in this field. I realize 
that he has been in constant study of the overall expenditures of these 
military appropriations. Have you found at any time that it was 
necessary to reexamine what you were proposing to obligate funds for 
because you found some engineering difficulties or engineering prob- 
lenis in either the plane or the tank or the submarine that you origi- 
nally had in mind at the time you requested these funds, and they 
were appropriated to you? 

Mr. McNew. It is a combination of all those factors. The one you 
mentioned is one of the important reasons. In addition, in 1953, Con- 
gress, and I think very properly, provided suflicient obligation: il au- 
thority in the 1954 budget to finance the purchase of equipment for 
combat in Korea. When the cease-fire occurred in July 1953, the beguii- 
ning of fiscal year 1954, certain of the funds you provided were not 
necessary, and they were not used. That is one of the things that 
contributed to a very substantial carryover at the beginning ‘of this 


year. 
Senator Tyre. ¢ ould you state about how much of this unobligated 


fund was due to the fact that you wanted to take a second look at the 
type of equipment that was contemplated for purchase or obligation! 
Mr. McNem. During the course of these hearings I will attempt 
vo make an analysis of the various reasons for the committee. 
Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I know that Secretary Anderson 
need not be asked to answer any of the other questions that I have in 
mind, because they will be ts aken care of by the assistants or the other 
Joint Chiefs of Staff members, and therefore I will not take any time 
to ask questions further at this time. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington. 
Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, is Senator Symington a member of 
this committee ? 
Senator Cuavez. I do not think so. 
Senator Smirn. I do not want to deprive my distinguished col- 


league from asking questions. 
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Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the courtesy, but 
I am not a member of the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. I did not want to ignore the Senator from Maine. 
I was taking them on each side as they were seated. But as you are 
on the committee, you may proceed. I am sorry I made that mistake. 

Senator Smiru. It is perfectly all right. 


LONG-TERM DEFENSE PREPARATION 


Mr. Secretary, I am particularly pleased with that part of the 
statement saying that we must be prepared for an indefinite time to 
have a long-term defense prepared for decades of a cold war. I am 
because I believe it is the truth that should be told to the American 
Eo repeatedly, and that they should be told that there is no quick, 

‘asy, and inexpensive way to security and peace. But with that cau- 
tion of realism, I think we can express some limited optimism at this 
time. We are gradually, as I see it, gaining ground throughout the 
world in increasing the strength in the free half of the world against 
the ruthless and constant drive made by Russia and her captured 
Communist colonies. I am happy to say that I saw firsthand our 
gains during a recent trip around the world. The headlong sweep of 
Russian Communist colonialism has definitely been retarded by our 
alertness and financial and personal sacrifices made by 160 million 
American people. 

When the Air Force budget was cut $5 billion 2 years ago, I sharply 
questioned that decision, Mr, Secretary. Secretary Wilson, I think, 
will testify to it. However, L ultimately supported that decision be- 

cause it was made by President Eisenhower and supported by all top 
Air Force officials with one exception. 

Will you tell me if the present condition of the Air Force and our 
air defense, today, 2 years later, with the advantage of hindsight, in- 
dicates that decision of the $5 billion cut was wise or not ? 

Secretary ANperson. Yes; I think it was a wise decision at the time. 


REGULAR FORCE VERSUS RESERVE FORCE 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, as far back as 1946 and 1947, I re- 
peatedly urged the defense formula of a small standing Regular force, 
backed by the largest and best trained Reserve force possible, as being 
the only way we could have military security without undermining our 
economic security and spending our country into bankruptcy. Tam 
lad to see that at long last that view has been accepted, like Senator 
Ellender and other members of the committee have mentioned. I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, for your frank appraisal of the 
condition of the Reserve program today, 

Secretary Anperson. If the Senator is talking about the effective- 
ness of the Reserves as they exist at this moment, I think there is great 
progress that ought to be made and that can be made. The Reserve 
bill which is before the Congress is an effort on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to achieve a more effective Reserve program for the 
country. That is, a group of people who are better trained, who are 
organized into units, who will be more effective, and who could more 
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quickly move from civilian responsibilities to full-time military re- 
sponsibilities. 

Senator Smiru. What about the interest of those who are serving in 
the Reserves? Is it all that is desired ? 

Secretary Anperson. You mean those who are now serving ? 

Senator Smitru. Yes; or those who may have to serve. 

Secretary ANpersON. It is a comprehensive interest. It is an 
interest both in making more effective those who are now in the Reserve 
organizations and providing more realistic training programs for 
them, and of course for those who will have to serve as well. We must 
have a strong, effective, capable professional career service and at the 
same time a much better trained and much more nearly ready Reserve. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, President Eisenhower says in his 
letter on page 2 that the improved Reserve programs might prove the 
decisive mar gin in the defense of our country. I would go further and 
not say “might” but say “will,” just as they have in past wars when 
they provided more than 90 percent of the fighting forces, 

Is the Reserve still the stepchild of the armed services that it has 
been in the past ? 


IMPROVEMENT IN RESERVE CAPABILITIES 


Secretary Anperson. I think, Senator Smith, I can tell you that all 
of the services, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have worked very 
cooperatively together in the development of the program which is 
now before the C ongress in an effort to improve their Reserve capa- 
bilities. T think all of us have an increasing awareness of the 1 respon- 


sibility that we have for the development of effective and competent 
Reserves. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I think you are a very honest man, 
but there is a difference of opinion in the matter of Reserves, and I 
hope beyond words that it is going to be the Reserve that it should be, 
and have the support of all, as you say it does have. 


HOUSING FUNDS 


In going to the sheet that we have before us, I find some cuts and 
one is what seems to be housing. What kind of housing is being cut, 
and why ? 

Secretary Anperson. To which sheets are you referring ? 

Senator Smiru. Iam looking at the budget estimate. 

Mr. McNem. I might answer that, Senator Smith. In the budget 
before you at the moment, which totals $31,377 million, the housing 
request is zero. Housing is to be taken care of by a supplemental thé at 
is to be presented w ithin the next week or two. ‘The housing program 
will be stepped up about five times above that in last year’s supple- 
mental. 

Senator CHaverz. If it was necessary, why did you not ask for it 
in the regular bill ? 

Mr. McNetm. It was provided in the total of $34.4 billion requested 
by the President in the budget document but the detail for military 
public works was not available and ready at that time, and will come 
up in a separate package in the next couple of weeks, I believe. The 
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total of $34.4 billion in the budget document includes detailed requests 
of $31,377 million and amounts proposed for later transmission total- 
ing about $3 billion, with about $2 billion for military public works 
inc cluding housing, and the balance for the proposed pay increase and 
the new Reserve program. 

Secretary ANpERSON. Rather than being cut, an additional $100 
million has been added for housing over and l above the amount initially 
included in the budget document. 

Mr. McNem. Another reason that required it to be separated, that 
is, the reason of the new Reserve Plan, the pay increase and military 
public works were not included in the regular bill, was the fact that 
new enabling legislation must first be obtained from the authorizing 
committee. That was the reason for the separation. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I have visited many establishments 
and seen the housing and lack of housing, but we had a shock in 
Presque Isle, Maine. The housing is deplorable. That is a permanent 
base. I would like to know what you plan to do to improve that con- 
dition, how and when. 

Secretary ANDERSON. With reference to the Senator’s question about 
that specific base, I will have to develop that information and furnish 
it to you later. 

Senator Smiri. If you will, please. 

Secretary ANpERsoN. Yes, as soon as the authorizing legislation is 
ready for submission to the Congress. 

Senator Smirn. I think the housing i is almost as important as pay. 
Certainly there was emphasis enough in getting quick action on get- 
ting increased pay and I wondered why the same action and the same 
interest and the same emphasis was not taken on the housing as the pay. 
Certainly men cannot rent a house if the houses are not available, no 
matter how much money they have. 

Secretary ANperson. I share the Senator’s feeling that housing is 
one of the most important morale factors affecting peoples decisions 
with respect to a career in the service. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, are there any particular bottlenecks 
on housing? Is anyone blocking or not cooperating in the program ? 

Secretary Anperson. I do not think I could say that. I think the 
program is being pushed by all of the services. The services have an 
awareness of its importance. They have developed a rather substan- 
tial program. Public Works administration of the program should 
improve because of the added emphasis we are placing on it. I think 
when the Senator sees the program we come up with she will regard 
itas a good forward step. 


COOPERATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Smit. Is the Federal Housing Administration cooperat- 
ing fully? 

Secretary Anperson. The housing which we are referring to is ap- 
propriated money housing, and therefore would not be the type of 
housing that you are talking about under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. In the past several months the amount of housing which 
has been made available to the Armed Forces through the various 
ven of nonmilitary public housing programs has been disappoint- 
ingly low. 
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Senator Smirn. I was thinking of the Wherry housing. 

Secretary Anperson. Yes. I do not think there is any lack of co- 
operation on the part of other agencies, but rather a reluctance on 
the part of people who have heretofore been willing to make the in- 
vestinent. 

Senator Smiru. It seems to me there is a delay and not the realisin 
in the housing planning and building, Mr. Secretary, as I have found 
it. 

Secretary Anperson. Mr. McNeil says he recalls there have been 
provided about 75,000 housing units in the past 3 years. When you 
take our total requirements for housing, this number does not loom 
very large. 

AMMUNITION RESERVES 


Senator Smiru. I would like to go into that later. I would like for 
a moment to go to ammunition. Are vou satisfied with the status of 
our ammunition reserves ? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes. I think the ammunition reserves are in 
a reasonably good condition. 

Senator Smiru. When I was in Italy recently, I studied the effec- 
tiveness of the administration of the law with respect to awarding of 
offshore procurement contracts, and taking them away from plants 
whose membership was increasing among the Communists, and giving 
the contracts to the people where Communist membership is decreas 
ing. I was greatly impressed with the administration and leadership 
that our Ambassador there, Claire Luce, has shown there. She has 
been firm, realistic, and I think that is one reason why we have given 
communism a setback there. Why is that not followed in other 
countries ? 

Secretary Anperson, I think to some degree it is followed in other 
countries, Senator Smith. As you pointed out, it is probably not to 
the same extent, because of the leadership Mrs. Luce has taken in 
that kind of activity. 

Senator Smirn. As I understand it, the Hensel report has been sent 
to every country, and it is along the same lines as the Italy program. 
I would like to ask w hy is the directive not followed by our people in 
other countries? 

Secretary Anperson. Senator, I frankly don’t know what the 
answer is. I would be glad to see that you are supplied with the 
answer. It is not being followed to the same extent in other countries. 
I again feel that one of the reasons is that there probably has not been 
the 7. emphasis put on the program by the whole joint country 
team. I share the feeling of Senator Smith, and I will follow through 
on this. 

Senator Smrrn. I would like it for the hearing, if I may have it. 
I think the Members generally are very much interested, and greatly 
concerned. 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It is the policy of the Department of Defense not to award offshore procure- 
ment contracts to concerns having Communist-dominated labor unions. The 
process of watching OSP contractors after they receive a contract is a continuous 
one. Should it develop that a plan votes in favor of the Communist labor union 
after it has received an OSP contract, this information comes to the attention 
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of the country team immediately, who is under instructions to report the cir- 
cumstances promptly to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It is the policy 
of the Department of Defense to approve recommendations of the country team 
for the termination of OSP contracts where the Communists have gained control 
of labor unions. 

Ambassador Luce, as head of the Rome country team, has recommended the 
termination of two OSP contracts in Italy, where the Communists gained con- 
trol. The first instance was with the Vittoria Co. in Milan, Italy, for an $18 
million ammunition contract. The company union in this instance became Com- 
munist-dominated within 6 weeks after the contract was let. The Department 
of Defense approved Ambassador Luce’s recommendation and the contract was 
terminated promptly. This contract has not been relet in Italy because subse- 
quent changes in ammunition requirements made it unnecessary to place another 
contract anywhere. 

The second instance in which Ambassador Luce recommended the termination 
of an OSP contract was with the Piaggio Co. in Palermo, Sicily. This contract 
was for approximately $7.5 million and was for the construction of a destroyer 
escort naval vessel. In this instance Piaggio was a subcontractor of Finmec- 
ecanica, which is a government-owned concern. The labor union at Piaggio 
yoted overwhelmingly Communist and Ambassador Luce immediately recom- 
mended that the contract be terminated with that concern and placed with a 
company having a favorable attitude toward free labor unions. The Department 
of Defense approved this recommendation and the contract was transferred to 
Toranto, Italy. 

The above two instances represent the only recommendations received to date 
from Ambassador Luce for the termination of OSP contracts. If further reec- 
ommendations are received, it is the Department of Defense policy to handle 
them in the same manner as the two which have been processed. 

There have been no recommendations from any other country team for the 
cancellation of OSP contracts due to Communist infiltration in the plants 
concerned. 

CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Smirv#. Going to the money for ship construction, what is 
the basis for the cut in this item / 

Mr. McNet.. Actually it is an increase from $1,100 million last year 
to $1,317 million in new obligation authority this year. Expenditures 
always lag behind the placing of contracts. The amount of new con- 
tracts placed will be greater. 

Senator Smirit. Construction of ships, each one you have carried 
out the minus 1955. Construction of ships, $57 million. 

Mr. McNew. For last year, we had $57 million for the appropria- 
tion, construction of ships, Navy, and $50 million for the construction 
of ships for the Military Sea Transport Service. This latter item was 
a part of the whole Navy shipbuilding program, but was separately 
appropriated last year. In addition last year, you may recall, there 
was a $1,042 million appropriation for shipbuilding and conversion. 
This year the total for all shipbuilding appropriations is $1,317 mil- 
lion, and is shown wnder the Navy heading. I believe you were look- 
ing at the Office of Secretary of Defense table. 

Senator Smiru. Yes, I was. 

Mr. McNeix. So you will find it was increased this year. 

Senator Smirn. Then we are not discontinuing the building of any 
kind of ships in this program ? 

Mr. McNetm. No. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, would you answer this question now, 
or would you prefer to have it in closed session, but how close are we 
to the construction of atomic cruisers and destroyers ? 

Secretary Anperson. I would think it would be appropriate to 
answer that in executive session. 
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GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Senator Smiru. Going to page 8 of Secretary Wilson’s statement, 
the Ground Observer Corps, what is being done with currently par- 
ticipating civilians in this program ? Are we offering any incentive 
to them, such as ribbons and medals instead of pay ¢ 

Secretary Anperson. I frankly do not know. Secretary Talbott 
might know. Senator Smith has inquired what incentives are being 
given to the Ground Observer Corps in order to encourage more of 
them to participate. 

Senator Smiru. I suggested there was no pay. I wonder if there 
was any plan for medals or ribbons or anything. 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. We have been making citation awards. I do 
not know of any medals that have been given. There have been cita- 
tions. 

Senator Smirnx. Isthat pretty much over the country ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, that is pretty much over the country. 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Secretary, I have heard that our radar facili- 
ties are not very effective. Would you prefer to tell us how effective 
they are or would you prefer to take that in closed session ? 

Secretary Anperson. I would prefer that a statement of that kind 
be in closed session. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. I have a couple of questions to ask 
of others, Mr. Chairman, but I will wait until they come to the stand. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Symington belongs to the Armed Services 
Committee, which makes him an ex officio member of this committee, 
so, Senator Symington, if you have any questions that you care to 
propound, you may proceed. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not think 
I have any questions at this time. I appreciate your courtesy very 
much. 

Senator Cnavez. Mr. Secretary, you have been extremely patient. 
We want to thank you and express the hope of the committee that 
Secretary Wilson will soon be himself again. 

Secretary Anperson. Thank you very much. I would like to express 
my appreciation to the committee. This has been a very helpful visit 
to us. 

Senator Cuavez. There will be a statement by Admiral Radford 
before we recess for the morning. Do you care to proceed, Admiral? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF 


DISCUSSION OF CURRENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Admiral Raprorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear in open session before your committee today 
and to discuss with you our current defense program. Also, I have 
some additional in formation of a classified nature which I am prepared 
to give you later in executive session. 

Today and for the foreseeable future we must maintain large 
numbers of selected forces on active duty and immediately available 
for action plus forces in reserve organized and trained to meet cur- 
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rent and future requirements for rapid mobilization. Our past his- 
torical practice of “feast or famine” with respect to our defense pro- 
grams is completely incompatible with our security requirements in 
this atomic age. 

Because of the unlimited nature of the Communist threat, especially 
as far as time is concerned, the President has directed that military 
planning no longer be based on a particular peak year of crisis theory, 
but on prepar ations for the long pull. Thus the cornerstone of our 
present defense program is that it is based on long-range plans for 
an indefinite period. 


NECESSITY IN STABILIZED FUNDS 


This was also a recognition on the part of our Government that we 
could not have an effective Military Establishment if the armed serv- 
ices were to be “princes today and paupers tomorrow.” One of the 
great advantages of this program for the long pull is the big step it 
makes toward achieving a reasonable degree of stability which we 
must have in order to be efficient and sound. The lack of it in the past 
has adversely atfected the morale and efficiency of the services. It 
has cost the people of this country untold sums in treasure and—of 
much greater importance—it has undoubtedly cost us lives. 

Besides the unnecessary waste and inefficiency, such practices of 
false economy today would constitute a dangerous and unjustifiable 
military risk to our very existence. Since it is impossible to forecast 
prec isely the year and the amount of maximum military danger, and 
since we would not be the one to initiate a war, we have no alternative 
but to remain adequately prepared to defend our vital interests for 
an indefinite period of time. 


TWO-PRONGED TASK 


In formulating our plans, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed that we 
must be prepared for all the essential tasks to be performed in the 
initial phases of a global war, and concurrently, we must be ready with 
mobile forces to help the indigenous troops of the free nations of the 
world to deter and meet, if necessary, local aggression short of all-out 
war, 

LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Our long-range program, the objective of which is to deter an enemy 
from attack and to insure his defeat should an attack come, gives 
priority in all planning to our offensive capabilities with emphasis 
on our capacity to guarantee instant and overwhelming counter- 
rile blows to any enemy who might attack us. ‘To insure the 
certainty of this capacity and the maintenance of our relative superi- 
ority in productive ability we have programed and are building a 
continental defense system of steadily increased effectiveness. Actu- 
ally, it is practically impossible to identify forces that do not con- 
tribute to continental defense because in some measure all forces are 
in this category. In this connection, we must remember that the 
greatest single deterrent to an air attack against the United States 
is the tremendous counterattack which the enemy knows would 
immediately follow. 
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CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE 


Considerable progress has been made in the implementation of ou 
plans for a continental air-defense system including mutual arrange- 
ments for the establishment of radar warning nets with our Canadian 
neighbors, the improvement and expansion of fighter-interceptor 
forces, strengthened antiaircraft defenses around critical target areas. 
and improved harbor defenses against submarine attacks. Also, the 
Secretary of Defense has established a Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand, presently commanded by General Chidlaw, to coordinate and 
control these forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force that are specifi- 
cally allocated to this program. The improvement of the system is 
controlled primarily by the availability of new equipment in produc- 
tion quantities. The entire program is phased to counter increasing 
Soviet capabilities and is being pushed with all practical speed. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In all of our plans and programs we have taken maximum advan- 
tage of scientific and technological developments in order to minimize 
numbers in men. We have reached a state where atomic weapons are 
now conventional and their use is being fully integrated into our stra- 
tegy and tactics. 

I would be less than frank if I did not tell you that we still have 
important deficiencies in our defense program. We are still not as 
strong as we want to be. The most important deficiency that must 
be remedied consists of the serious shortcomings in our Reserve pro- 
gram. We must improve the readiness of those forces to meet today’s 
requirements for rapid mobilization. 

An exhaustive study by responsible officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies was made during the past year 
and one half. On January 13 the President forwarded to Congress 
a message in which he outlined his recommendations for the strength- 
ening of our Reserve forces to meet essential mobilization require- 
ments. I wholeheartedly support his proposal and urge that it be 
given every consideration. 

In the formulation of our plans we readily accepted the fact that 
our security today is inextricably bound with that of the other na- 
tions of the free world. Our plans and programs must be worked out 
in cooperation with our Allies in order to attain maximum effectiveness 
in the development and employment of forces and facilities. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


In connection with our collective security arrangements, we have, 
2s you know, spent a great deal of money on our military assistance 
programs. However, I can assure you that great progress has been 
made since 1950 in the development of increased strength among our 
Allies. 

Thus these programs have paid dividends and will continue to do so. 
They have resulted not only in greatly improved collective strength of 
the free world, but they have made it possible for the individual coun- 
tries of the free world to concentrate on the development of those 
forces which constitute their most effective contribution to the whole. 
Together these nations provide a pool of collective strength. If we 
are to be adequately prepared and simultaneously maintain a stable 
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conomy for the long pull, our forces must generally complement each 
other and constitute balanced forces on a global scale. 
This balance can best be attained by each nation contributing to 
the pool those forces and facilities that it is most proficient and ‘best 
apable of developing. In view of our vast industrial capacity, tech- 
nological ability, and limited manpower, we believe that the most 
affective contribution which the United States is capable of making 
consists of complex technical weapons and equipment, modern air and 
naval power, and highly mobile offensive combat forces backed up by 
Ready Reserves. On the other hand, we feel that the other free nations 
can most efficiently provide in their own and adjacent countries the 
bulk of the defensive ground forces and local naval and air power. 
For the record, I would like to state that I am in full accord with 
our long range defense program as outlined to you by Secretary An- 
derson, in his comprehensive statement. This program, which is by no 
means inflexible, has evolved over a considerable period of time and 
after the most searching review of this Nation’s military requirements 
for security. The review was in effect a military assessment based on 
national objectives and commitments, the world situation, preparations 
for the long pull, integration of improved weapons into our strategy 
and tactics, our manpower limitations, the collective strength of the 
free world, a thorough analysis of the existing threat, and a considered 
estimate of future trends and developments. 


TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The total military personnel strength goal for the end of fiscal 
1956 is approximately 2,850,000 men. In my opinion this is about the 
general order of magnitude of the size forces which, with minor adjust- 
ments, we must be prepared to maintain in an improved state of readi- 
ness for as long as the Communist threat hangs over our head. This 
may be 10 years or it may be 50. In any event, we have no alternative. 
I realize that these forces constitute the largest that this country has 
ever attempted to maintain for an indefinite period of time. Never 
before, however, have we been faced with so dangerous a threat to 
our security. 

Although our program is not rigid, I can assure you that no respon- 
sible official in the Department of Defense contemplates further major 
reductions or reverting to the post-World War II level of prepared- 
ness. The stability and higher level of skill which we hope to attain 
in our Armed Forces by attracting larger numbers of highly quali- 
fied officers and men to accept the service as a career will, if achieved, 
undoubtedly permit some savings by the reduction of excessive train- 
ing requirements. Improved weapons and the proposed Reserve pro- 
gram when fully implemented may likewise permit some minor sav- 
ings and possible adjustments within services. However, unless there 
is a fundamental change for the better in the world situation or an 
international agreement with respect to the limitation of armed forces, 
I do not believe there is any possibility of major reductions below 
the total military personnel figures given above for any foreseeable 
period ahead. 

Senator Cuavez. Gentlemen of the committee, inasmuch as Admi- 
ral Radford will address us in secret session on Wednesday, I believe 
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it would be proper that questions be left until that time. It is iny 
purpose to recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, at which 
time we shall hear the Secretaries of the different services, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense McNeil, the Under Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force. On 
Wednesday we shall have an open meeting at 10 o’clock, but will pro- 
ceed in executive session to listen to Admiral Radford at 10: 30. 

I know that some members of the committee have to get away, so 
we will stand in recess at this moment until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Monday, April 4, 1955, a recess was 
taken until Tuesday, April 5, 1955, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 5, 1955 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Stennis, Saltonstall, Thye, and Smith. 

Also present: Senator Symington. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. THOMAS, THE SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY 


MILITARY PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. We 
are glad to have you with us, Mr. Secretary, and you may proceed. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
which I would like to read, if I may, into the record. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as President Eisen- 
hower has indicated, our fundamental policy in the Department of 
Defense is to prepare a military program which is adequate, balanced, 
and long ranged, a program which will prevent war if possible, which 
will meet a variety of military contingencies, and, at the same time, be 
a program which our national economy can support indefinitely. 

I consider that our fiscal year 1956 program for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps meets these demanding and difficult requirements. We have 
provided for a balanced naval establishment with a high degree of 
flexibility to permit our forces to meet our peacetime missions. It is @ 
foree which can withstand the initial onslaught and strike back with 
weight and precision and it is a force on which we can expand quickly 
in the event of mobilization. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY BUDGET 


For fiscal year 1956, the new obligating authority which I recom- 
mend for your approval amounts to $8,918 million for the Navy and 
41 
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Marine Corps. This budget has received very careful attention by me, 
by the Chief of Naval Oper ‘ations, and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, as well as many other officers and civilians in the Department 
of Defense. It is a budget designed to support the fighting elements 
which we consider can best meet the world situation we face today. 
These are forces which we can support on a continuing basis. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


At the end of fiscal year 1956, the Navy will have a strength of 
657,000 officers and men and the Marine Corps 193,000 officers and men. 
These end strengths will be the result of a total reduction of 62,000 
Navy personnel and 31 ,000 Marine Corps personnel in the 2 years from 
the end of fiscal year i954. The adjustment for 1955 is 54,000 naval 
personnel and 19,000 Marines; the adjustment for 1956 is 8,000 naval 
per sonnel and 12,000 Marines. 

To better appreciate these adjustments, you wiil recall that prior to 
the Korean war, the Department of the Navy had 451,000 personnel. 
There was a rapid expansion of forces to 820,000 in a short period of 
time. Experience in both World Wars I and IT, and Korea, proved 
that whenever there are rapid expansions, there are certain areas 
which are overexpanded. These areas are now being reduced, con- 
solidated and streamlined. We are making personnel reductions 
which will serve both the peacetime requirements and the needs of 
national security over a long term period. 


ADJUSTMENTS BY PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. How is it determined that you can make those 
adjustments over a long time period by reducing the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps personnel ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, you plan a long term program 
as far as you can see, for 2 or 3 or 4 years in advance, or whatever it 
is, and then you work toward tailoring your personnel, both civilian 
and military, to that program. That is exactly what we are trying 
to do in this program that is, setting out a long-term program where 
we won't have the sharp peaks and valleys that we had before, which 
are very costly. 

aa I could inject for just a minute to give you some idea of it, in 

all the military services only had 250, 000 people, and the budget 
in 0 1985 ) was $590 million, or a little over a half-billion dollars. T hose 
same services went to 1214 million people during World War II and 
they spent over $300 billion from 1942 to 1945. So they expanded 
some 500 times in their expenditures. 

Senator Cuavez. As I recall, the 1939 budget provided for some- 
thing like 870,000 personnel. But all of a sudden came July 1, 1939, 
and war broke out in Europe, and we had to revise all of those fig- 
ures and start anew. 

Secretary ‘THomas. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. On account of the necessity of the moment. 


WASTE IN SUDDEN EXPANSION 


Secretary Tuomas. In 1935, as I say, we only had 250,000 people 
in all the services, and a little over a half-billion-dollar budget. Then 
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we ballooned to expenditures of $300 billion and 121% million people. 
You really had no organization for that sort of expansion. There had 
to be great waste, and there was. 

After World War II, we sold things 2 cents on the dollar, we gave 
a lot away, and dumped alot. Then we demobilized and w ent down 
to a small number of men, and small budget, and came Korea and 
we spent another $200 billion and you had the same mistakes made 
over again, and the same waste in many areas. 


NEED FOR MARINE CORPS REDUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. I hope in your statement you will tell us why the 
need to reduce the Marine Corps. 

Secretary Tuomas. We will do that. We will let General Shep- 
herd speak to this. The point I am making is that we are trying now 
to plan our personnel and plan a long-range program so that we will 
not have these terribly sharp peaks and valleys which are very costly. 
Whenever you close operations and open them and close them and 
take on men rapidly and expenditures rapidly, there is great waste. 


BASIS FOR LONG-TERM PROGRAM 


Senator ELLeNver. When you speak of a long-term program, Mr. 
Secretary, you evidently must have some facts upon which to base 
whatever you decide to do. For instance, you say here you have 

657,000 officers and men in the Navy. Do you base that need upon 
facts that you gather from a potential enemy? Am I asking a ques- 
tion that you may want to give us in confidence ? 

Secretary THomas. No, ‘Lthink I can answer that. 

Senator ELLenper. I think the American people would like to know 
how you base all this, and where you get your information, and why 
you need so many men for the Navy and so forth. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think I can answer that. We are living, of 
course, in a period of great tension right now. We do not know from 
one day to another what is going to happen. We have to have a 
strong military posture. I think ev erybody believes that. The Navy, 
like the other services, is assigned a certain mission by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and by the President. We try to tailor our operations 
to that mission which is assigned to us. I think that is basically what 
it is based on. 

Senator ELtenper. Now, with reference to the facts surrounding 
the President’s decision to say we need so much, I presume that data 
is obtained from information gathered from people who are supposed 
to know ? 

Secretary Tromas. I think that is right—the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in other words. The Navy’s basic responsibility is to carry out the 
mission that is assigned to it. These figures are based on that. 

Senator Etienpver. All of that is worked out by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ? 

Secretary THomas. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department 
of Defense. Of course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are advisers to the 
Department of Defense and the President. 

enator CHAvez. They are the consultants. 
Secretary THomas. That is right. 
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FUNCTION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Exitenper. If I go into the realm of questions that should 
be off the record, I want to . know, but is it true that we have created 
in our Joint Chiefs of Staff a team that is on the offensive and one 
that is on the defensive, and they create all kinds of practice incidents 
that may require so many Navy people and so many Army people 
and so many Air to defend? In other words, what I am trying to 
ask you is this: Are these estimates made on information that you 
yourself or the Joint Chiefs of Staff gather, say, from Russia, or is it 
obtained from this teamwork that I speak of within your own 
organization ? 

T was given to understand that you have a set of officers who devise 
ways and means by which we may be attacked by a potential enemy, 
Then, the defensive team creates implements of war or suggests the 
creation of implements of war. The number of soldiers and manpower 
that may be necessary in order to defend against what the offensive 
team provides is b: sec on that determination. How do you do it? If 
it is possible to state it in public, I would like to know. 


BASIC PREMISE OF DEFENSE TACTICS 


Secretary Tomas. I think I am getting out of my realm in talking 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but I will say in answer to that that I 
think the basic premise is that first of all this country is denied the 
principle of preventive war. In other words, we are not going to at- 
tack anybody, as you know. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not ? 

Secretary Tromas. We have denied that consistently. The Presi- 
dent has. 

Senator Eitenper. Do you think that is a proper course to take ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That would not be up to me to decide, but that 
is the principle of his administration or the President, I will say. 

Senator Eiienper. Is it your belief or the belief of the Joint Chiefs 
of staff that we can expect war with Russia ? 

Secretary Trromas. I would have to ask you to ask that question 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What I was going to say is that having 
denied the principle of preventive war, then we have to be prepared 
if we are attacked. Our main defense is a fast retaliation. Having 
denied that principle, we have to be prepared to defend this country, 
and then as our principal offense we have to be prepared for a re- 
taliatory attack. 


EFFECT OF CUT IN MARINE CORPS 


Senator Cuavez. If you have to be prepared for that, why cut the 
Marine Corps? Whois going to do the landing ? 

Secretary THomas. We will let General Shepherd talk to that later. 
Mr. Chairman, I think if you have an attack, or if you did have one— 
the type of attack that we are talking in terms of now—it would be 
some time before you would mount up any great overseas offensive. 
I do not think that the cuts in the Marine Corps in my opinion in any 
way affect basically our military posture. They are not heavy cuts, 
as such. The Marine Corps has 220,000 people in it. A year from now 
it will go down to 193,000. 
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Senator Cuavez. As you go through, we want you to explain that 
fully to the committee. 

Secretary THomas. That is not basically a large cut as such, In my 
opinion, it does not affect the military posture of this country. I 
think this program, as you will see later in the statement of the Navy, 
is a very sound and flexible program. What it does is give us the 
military posture to withstand the initial onslaught if we should have 
it, to have a very substantial retaliatory power, and then a base for 
a very quick mobilization of our naval forces. 

Senator ELLenper. Then, Mr. Secretary, what we are actually doing 
now, and because it is indefinite, not knowing when Russia will attac k, 
we are just prepar ing for a possible attack by “Russia. 

Secretary Tomas. We are keeping a very strong military posture 
to defend this country, Senator. 


DETERMINATION OF ESTIMATES 


Senator Exrtenper. From whom could we obtain the information, 
whether it is behind closed doors or in open session, as to how the esti- 
mates are reached? For instance, you have stated that the President 
gives you a certain directive. He gets his directive, I presume, from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. What I think the committee would like 
to know—in fact, I would like to know is this: Where do you get all 
that information from, and why do you say that 657,000 officers and 
men are necessary, instead of perhaps a million? I would like to go 
into the details of that just to see how you reach a conclusion, and with 
that, of course, the determination as to how much should be spent or 
how much could be saved. 

Secretary THomas. As I said, our mission is assigned to the Navy 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff via the Defense Department. We are 
given a mission to carry out and we tailor our personnel and procure- 
ment to that. You will have both Mr. Wilson and Admiral Radford 
in closed session tomorrow, I think, and they are the ones that you 
ought to ask that question. The planning comes from them as to the 
mission assignment. We carry that out and tailor our pattern to meet 
that. 

Senator ELLenpER. You are not taken into the matter of how they 
reach the decision ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Admiral Carney and General Shepherd 
sit on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator CuaAvez. Yes, but you are the Secretary, can you not answer 
the question 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpEer. What have you to say when you are given a 
plan that * will need so many officers and so many Marines, can you 
say, “Wait, I don’t think we need that many. We can do with less” ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Eenator ELLENpER. Have you that power? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. 

Senator Ex.enper. All those plans are discussed with you before 
you come before Congress ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In great detail. 

Senator Extenper. So thi it you are in on all of the ways and means 
by which this information is gathered ? 
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Secretary THomas. And all the planning. 

Senator Eiienper. Could you tell us how that is done ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think, as I say, you will get that probably 
tomorrow. It should be better in closed session. 

Senator ELLenper. Very well. 

Secretary THomas. You will get all that in detail. As far as 
the service Secretaries are concerned, we are in all the detailed plan 
ning in our areas. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye. 


SUCCESS IN PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman and Secretary Thomas, there is just 
one question in my mind, and that is how successful have you been 
in reducing the number of milit: ary personnel in order that you might 
have acombat unit. I note here on page 3 you state. 

Secondly, every effort is being made to assign military personnel more eff- 
ciently in order to utilize the best talents and experience. 

That in itself is the question—how have you succeeded in making 
better use? Can you give us a sort of example that would convey to us 
an understanding of what you mean by more efficiently, or to utilize 
their talents and experience? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, I think so, Senator Thye. You have to 
go back to my statement or the background information I gave you. 
that in World War IT, we go from 2 50,000 men to 121% million. A fte1 
World War II, we go down to a million and a quarter men. Then 
comes Korea and we go to 31% million personnel. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Secretary, I could follow you in that statement. 
I know there must be waste when you are either expanding rapidly or 
cutting back, because you do not have time to appraise or evaluate 
the talent of any one individual and then make an individual assign- 
ment. But I would be interested as to whether there would be an 
example of how you screen your personnel today in comparison wit) 
the manner the military screened them 10, 15, or 20 years ago. We 
are familiar with the fact that we were inducted and we might have 
excellent experience in one field, but we wound up oftentimes doing 
just any kind of a job, and more often we were not qualified to do the 
job. 


SCREENING PROCEDURE 


The question is, could you state just how you proceed to screen? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. I can tell you that. As I say, when you 
expand from a million and a quarter 

Senator Ture. I think here lies the key. I believe you are making 
better use of your manpower from all the information I have gathered. 
You have a striking force that can deliver a blow at an enemy or it 
can be defensive. I think that you have a very potent head organ- 
ization here, and you have been able to so organize the lower echelon of 
your supply personnel and your housekeeping personnel so that you 
have a greater striking force with a lesser number of people. But to 
get the question clearly understandable to every one of us, if you could 
just give us an example of how this has been accomplished, I think we 
could help you when the arguments come to the Senate floor as to 
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whether you have destroyed the potency of your defense by reducing 
your manpower too greatly or whether you have brought efficiency 
into your organization so that you are getting more of actual fight- 
ing strength with a lesser number of men. If you can get that explan- 
ation to us, we are going to be able to defend you on the Senate floor 
when the arguments start that you have destroyed our national 
defense. 

Secretary THomas. Senator, I am sure that is right. We still have 
to remember that when you go like Korea from a million and a quarter 
men to 3 million men almost overnight, you have great inefficiency in 
that. You have overexpansion in many areas. In the Navy we have 
317 major bases. 259 of those are in this country, 58 are overseas. 
When you expand those in a period like Korea, you take on a lot of 
extra personnel. What we are doing in our personnel area is to try 
to fit the right people through our Bureau of Naval Personnel into 
the right jobs by an evaluation of their background and experience. 
We are also trying to use some civilians, where we can, in place of 
military men. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REPLACEMENTS 


Senator Tuyr. Could you state, Mr. Secretary, about what percent 
you have replaced military with civilian ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Percentagewise it would not be too large, but 
we brought our civilian employees down from 475,000 2 years ago, to 
409,000 as of now, which is a very substantial reduction. In spite of 
that reduction in civilian employees, we have replaced quite a few 
military people. For example, certain types of guard duty in our 


naval shipyards, and the like. It is a better placement of civilians. 
It is a better placement and utilization of personnel. I think myself 
that whenever you expand, as I say, 317 major installations so rapidly, 
you are bound to take on a lot of overmanning and overexpansion. We 
are consolidating. We are eliminating, here and there, some installa- 
tions. 

Senator Trryr. May I ask this, Mr. Secretary. You are proposing 
to retire 62,000 Navy personnel? Will that mean that you will have 
to drydock some ships ? 


SHIPS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Secretary Tomas. This program as of December 31 last involved, 
1,101 ships in active service. Of these, 406 were warships. A warship 
is a battleship, a carrier, a cruiser, a destroyer, a DE, or submarine—a 
combat type of ship. The new program as of next year will be 1,001. 
We are now down to 1,081. We go down in 1956 to 1,001 ships. We 
will still have, though, 405 warships, and because we will have the 
Forrestal that will be in commission then, we will have an increase in 
power. The 100 ships that we take out ina year and a half are basically 
amphibious and auxiliary types of ships. They are ships that you 
can get back into service the quickest of all. You can reactivate those 
ships and get them back in about 30 days. In my opinion that does 
not affect the striking power of our Navy. 

Senator Tre. Are there any others besides the reduction of civilian 
employees and the better use of these civilian employees to replace 
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personnel, a specific example that you could refer to as proving how 
you have made better use of your personnel so that you do not require 
2 men doing what 3 used to do, or we will put in the other way, that 
you can now ’ do with 2 men what 3 men used to do? 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Secretary THomas. Senator, one of the reasons that this has come 
down is that we are not manning our ships now at 100 percent, as we 
did at Korea. Our planning levels are roughly about 738 percent for 
officers, and 82 percent for enlisted men. That manning ts perfectly 
all right in peacetime, because you do not have to stand the watches 
that youdoin wartime. That has brought it down some. 

Senator Ture. In other words, your implements are maintained 
and they are ready to be put in striking position any time that an 
emergency called for it. You have not deteriorated any of your strik- 
ing force or your defensive force. You have made better use of your 
manpower, and thereby you are able to show us an economy by a redue- 
tion in personnel. That is what I think I have gotten from your state- 
ment to the moment, and if that is not what you are trying to convey, 
then I would like to have that straightened out. 

Secretary THomas. Senator, I could not tell you that in reducing 
from 1,101 ships to 1,001 ships and reducing our personnel from 
686,000 to 657,000, that we were not reducing our striking power some, 
because you cannot take 100 ships out and that many people out with- 
out reducing it some. I will say this, though, that with the better 

utilization of our men and the better placement of our men, the Navy 
as envisioned in this setup gives you a very strong mobile Navy that 
can withstand, as I said, any initial onslaught, and which will have 
a very strong retaliatory power, and is a very “sound strong base for the 
rapid mobilization. Ithink this isa very sound program. 

Senator Tuyr. I th: unk you; Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, nevertheless, notwithstanding that, 
you are hoping that you will have the proper amount of personnel and 
striking power, if an emergency were to come suddenly that the per- 
sonnel would have to be increased as it was in Korea ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is correct. 

Senator Cravez. So hence you are wishing and you are hoping that 
the striking power that you have now or that you intend to have with 
the reduced personnel will be sufficient to take care of the emergency. 


AIR POWER 


Secretary Thomas. Of course, we have a strong reserve, as you 
know, that could be activated very fast. One other thing in telling 
Senator Thye, our operating aircraft are increased under this program 
by the increase of 1 carrier and 1 air-carrier group. We go from 9, 4! 
operating airplanes to 10,061 operating airplanes. So our Navy Air 
Iorce is increased. 

Senator Tuyr. What I would like to have the American people sold 
on the idea is that the recommendations of the Navy Department now 
are good for any kind of an emergency. 

Secretary Tuomas. Oh, no. 
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Senator Tryr. Otherwise, it is confusing. 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not think we have given that inference 
at all. 

Senator Tre. Mr. Secretary, your last statement relative to the 
number of planes that you have made as a part of your striking force 
of the Navy by the introduction of the one carrier in itself was an 
explanation that would show a greater military striking strength. 

Secretary Tuomas. As I say, this is a very strong “flexible mobile 
Navy today that can withstand any initial onslaught. lt will have a 
strong retaliatory power. One of the keys is that it is the base for a 

very rapid full mobilization of your Navy. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator Criavez. Yes. 


NEED FOR NAVAL BASE AT CADIZ, SPAIN 


Senator ELLENDER. You mentioned that we had 58 bases abroad. It 
was my privilege to visit Lyautey in northwest Africa, and I learned 
you were going to put up a base at Cadiz i in Spain. Who determined 
that? It struck me when I learned it that in a measure it was a waste 
of funds to spend $75 million or whatever the sum was to build an 
establishment at Cadiz, when you had one only 145 miles away at 
Lyautey. Who determined that? How was that decided upon? 

Secretary THomas. That question came up as to another base there, 
and was gone into very carefully. I would like to have Admiral Car- 
ney speak to that, because he knows more of the planning. It was 
gone into very carefully as a requirement. 

Senator Cuavez. That base across the bay from Cadiz you have 
started to construct. 

Secretary Tomas. Actually it has not really started yet. 

Senator Cuavez. They are working on it. 

Secretary THomas. It is just about to st: rt, yes. That ties in with 
the Air Force bases in that area. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. But it was from the start intended 
that the Navy would have a base at Rota. That was based on the 
agreement made between this country and Spain. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Was that done to satisfy an agreement with 
Spain, or because you needed it ? 

Secretary THomas. No, it was done as a requirement. I will be glad 
to get you the details on that and give it to you. I think it will satisfy 
you because I think it is a sound assumption. 

Senator Exienper. I visited both spots there, and I could not see 
the necessity for a big base so near to a grand base that we had in 
northwest Africa. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is a good question. I was in Port 
Lyautey last November, and came back with the same question, and 
they gave me a complete detailed answer which satisfied me. 

Senator Eiienper. I asked for the same thing, but I did not get, 
of course, what you got. But it was not convincing to me that a new 
establishment was necessary so close to one well equipped. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is right. You have to have the 
overall picture and how it ties in. We will be glad to give that to you. 
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Senator Tirye. We will have that at a later time, then, Mr. sec. 
retary ¢ 
Secretary Tiiomas. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATLON FOR BASE 


Senator Tuyr. The one explanation that was given us in 1953 oy 
that very naval installation was that if you had these air installa 
tions and other defense installations in Spain, there would have to be 
the docking facilities in order that you would be able to supply your 
other military bases by Navy transportation. That was the one justi 
fication that I was given or had explained to me of why this Nay, 
installation in Spain. If that is not it, then I would like to be give, 
the correct answer. 

Secretary Tuomas. There were some other factors. Port Lyautey is 
saturated. There are some other involvements that we would rather 
tell you in our executive session. 

Senator ELLenpErR. Very well, sir. 

Secretary Tuomas. Shall I go ahead? 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STREAMLINING OF BASE AND SHORE FACILITIES 


Secretary THomas. How are we making these peacetime adjust 
ments? First of all, we are consolidating and streamlining our base 
and shore facilities. This does not materially reduce the striking 
power of the fleet or the fighting effectiveness of the Marine Corps. 
New equipment and advanced techniques are continually increasing 
the strength, striking power, and mobility of our military forces. 

Secondly, every effort is being made to assign our military personnel 
more efficiently in order to utilize best their talents and experience. 
Wherever possible, we are replacing military personnel with civilian 
personnel in those billets where this can be done advantageously with- 
out detriment to proper rotation of military personnel from sea duty. 
Even with such substitutions, the total number of our civilian person- 
nel is also being reduced. 


OPERATING FORCES 


The most careful attention has been given to the composition of ou 
operating forces by the Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps and by me. I consider that the forces which are 
supported by this budget request will be ready for the emergencies 
we can foresee. During fiscal year 1956, we plan to operate essential!) 
the same forces as in 1955, that is, 1,001 ships, 10,061 Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft, 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings. | 
would particularly like to stress that we will operate an additional 
aircraft carrier together with an additional air group in 1956, in keep- 
ing with the policy of the President to strengthen our airpower. 


CHANGING NAVY COMPOSITION 


The modernization of our active fleet will be improved by the adui- 
tion of 34 vessels to the fleet. Among these will be the new aircraft 
carrier Forrestal. As you know, the first new atomic powered sub- 
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marine, the Vautilus, is now undergoing tests and evaluation prior to 
joining the fleet. The results from the tests so far have been excellent. 

The guided missiles cruisers, Boston and Canberra, also join the 
feet this fiscal year. Ships such as these will improve the balanced 
strength of our fleet and the inherent readiness of our naval power 
ontained in a strong mobile Navy and indicate the changing composi- 
tion of the Navy w hich we will have in the future. 

Although the strength and growth of this country in the past have 
been achieved by seapower, many Americans do not understand this 
vital fact: That seapower not only means power on the surface and 
below the surface, but in the air above the seas. Nearly one-third of 
all operating military aircraft consist of Navy and Marine Corps air- 
craft. Our skilled pilots together with their complete mobile airbases 
and our other combat forces are immediately ready for offensive or 
defensive action. Such mobility is, however, recognized in time of 
emergencies such as that resulting from action in Korea, Indochina, 
Formosa, or the recent Tachens operations. Then we are called upon, 
quite correctly, to act for the United States. At those times, there is 
no substitute for visible and continued naval strength in a critical area. 

Such flexible strength contained in a properly proportioned Navy 
and Marine Corps make them an extremely economical link for the 
security of our country. By their very mobility, our Navy and Marine 
Corps can be used either offensively or defensively, depending upon 
the circumstances and needs of the emergency. When war comes, it 
is won only by offensive operations. For safety and economical ex- 
penditure of military funds we must provide ‘mobile forces which 
vy be used for many purposes, for mobility is our key to survivial 
in the atomic era 

It is for these reasons that we in the Navy and Marine Corps have 
given our most serious consideration to obtaining balanced flexible, 
ind mobile forces which we believe can meet best whatever conditions 
we may be called upon to face. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Major procurement is one of the largest items of the Department 
of the Navy budget. This includes the ships, aircraft, guns, ammuni- 
tion and other equipment which the Navy and Marine | Corps require 
in order to carry out their missions. We are requesting approximately 
*3 billion for such procurement. 

Of this amount, about $1,317 billion is for new shipbuilding and 
the modernization of our older units. This is necessary in order to 
increase the number of new or modernized ships available in future 
years and prevent the block obsolescence of the fleet which, as you 
know, was largely built during World War II. 


PROPOSED SHIPBUILDING 


We have included in this proposed shipbuilding a 5th carrier of the 
Forrestal class, 7 destroyers, 6 frigates, 2 escort vessels, 8 submarines, 
including 3 nuclear powered, and 3 auxiliary vessels. We are also 
requesting six aircraft carrier modernizations, as well as guided mis- 
sile and radar picket vessel conversions. 
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Senator ELLtenper. In making these plans for more vessels, do you 
consider the number of vessels that may be furnished by our allies? 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, that is very definitely taken in our 
planning. 

Senator Ex.ienper. Is that taken up by you?) Who determines 
that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. In that particular area it would be more in the 
NATO group. That is coordinated with their equipment and ours 
in our joint operations. 


OPERATIONS AROUND FORMOSA 


Senator Ex.enper. For instance, in the operations you just spoke 
of around Formosa, what assistance, if any, are you receiving from 
our allies there? Are we carrying the whole load, or are they assist- 
ing ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I would like to let Admiral Carney speak to that 
one, because that is more in the military operations. 

Senator Etitenper. As was pointed out by many of us, we have a 
lot. of allies, but it seems that we are doing a good deal of the work. 
We ended up by paying most of the cost of the Korean war, and I 
am just wondering what the situation is around Formosa, and whether 
or not we are seeing to it that we are receiving the proper kind of 
help from these allies of ours. In other words, are we ¢ arrying the 
whole load, or are we getting assistance, and if so, from whom ? 

Admiral Carney. We are doing a unilateral job, Senator. On the 
basis of the original decision about the protection of the Formosa 
Straits, we maintain a Formosa patrol. That is done by the United 
States. It is a United States assignment. It is not an Allied 
assignment. 

With respect to the rest of the job that you refer to, we are not 
operating on an Allied basis. 

Senator Extenper. We are carrying the whole load. 

Admiral Carnry. The considerations would stem from the treaty 
arrangements that have just been affirmed between our Government 
and the Government of Nationalist China. There is not a consid- 
eration of Allied effort in whatever operations we are undertaking 
today. That is a purely United States assignment, sir. 

Senator E.tenper. In other words, although we have these allies 
we are taking care of Chiang on Formosa and furnishing him practi- 
cally everything. We are trying to rehabilitate Formosa, and all that 
is being done by the United States Government without any assistance 
from any other source. 


UNITED STATES ONLY SUBSTANTTAL SEA STRENGTH IN PACIFIC 


Admiral Carney. Yes. We have the only substantial sea strength 
in the Pacific. Whatever meaning that has in respect to our treaty 
arrangements, that is a factor in those considerations. 

Senator Cuavez. What might we expect from the treaty arrange- 
ments? What kind of help are we going to get from the treaties that 
were brought from the meeting at Bangkok q 

Admiral Carney. That is a little outside of my purview, Senator, 
but I think it is the strength of unanimity of purpose and intent of 
those people. 
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Senator Cuavez. Unanimity of purpose should include taking part 
of the load in dollar costs and also in personnel. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. As far as naval strength is concerned, 
nobody is in a position to make any really substantial contribution. 

Senator Cuavez. What about Australia ? 

Admiral Carney. They have a contribution to make, sir but the 
major strength is the United States. 

Senator Crravez, I can understand that, but at least a token show- 
ing of that unanimity of purpose that you spoke about. I would 
like to go beyond the written document. I would like to have them 
do something. 

Secretary Thomas. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you ask that of 
Admiral Radford. It is out of our purview. We are given a mission 
tocarry out. 

Senator Exxenper. I think it is important from what you are read- 
ing. In answer to a question I asked you, you say before you deter- 
mine the number of ships that are necessary, you consult our allies. 
I want to find out now what they are doing when we really need them. 
Judging from the newspaper accounts and all that is going on, quite 
a contest may develop in Formosa. I hope it does not. Yet the 
potentialities are there. Weare the ones carrying the load. Admiral 
Carney tells us that we are the only nation capable of doing it, and 
the others are not, as [ understand him. 

Secretary Tuomas. I hope you get that information in detail 
tomorrow. 

Senator ELLeNpER. I hope we get it in some way. 

Senator CuHAvez. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


REQUEST FOR FIFTH “FORRESTAL”-TYPE CARRIER 


Secretary THomas. Our request for a fifth Yorrestal in this budget 
is the result of long and careful study. Our mobile carrier task 
forces, we strongly believe, give us the balance and flexibility so vital 
n our retaliatory system Dy providing base dispersability. Our 
fixed bases. both continental and overseas, are import int bases from 
which retaliatory blows will be launched. Their locations are known. 
On the other hand, the locations of our mobile bases are unknown and 
unpredictable. Our mobile bases complement fixed bases. Their 
ibility to move along the enemy’s coastline at speeds up to 40 miles 
an hour and carry a lethal load ‘forces him to divert part of his offen- 
sive striking power which might otherwise be used against our home- 
land. It also forces him to dilute his defenses. 

The projection of United States military power overseas in a future 
war is mandatory for victory—and depends upon that indispensable 
element—the Navy. 

The tasks devolving upon the Navy range from the initial task of 
securing control of the seas to insure support of our forcés and those 
of our allies alre ady deployed in action to the final stages of exploita- 
tion of our maritime control. This final stage projects our power 
seg in the enemy homeland for ultimate victory. Naval air power 

s the indispensable element of naval operations, without which we 
aoe carry out our primary mission. As long as our Navy retains 
its superiority, the United States can never be invaded. 
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RUSSIAN RECOGNITION OF SEA POWER IMPORTANCE 


The Russian shipbuilding activity in recent years is a very strong 
indication of their recognition of the importance of seapower. Our 
shipbuilding program is ; des igned to strengthen our fleet and to insure 
continued superiority in all phases of naval operations. 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


The reduction in funds for new aircraft from $1.9 billion in 1955 
to $750 million in 1956 is possible because of contract cancellations, the 
reprograming of available obligating authority and the slippage of 
aircraft deliveries in certain models. I want to stress, however, that 
beginning in fiscal year 1957, greatly increased obligating authority 
will be required in order to insure that we receive in the future the 
aircraft necessary to keep our Navy and Marine Corps aviation units 
modern. 

DELIVERIES FROM CONTRACTORS 


The aircraft which the Navy and Marine Corps will receive from 
contractors during fiscal year 1956, numbering 2,616, will be sufficient 
to maintain the modernity of our aviation units and will be paid for, 
of course, with funds previously appropriated. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR MARINE CORPS PROCUREMEN' 


We are requesting $286,500,000 for Marine Corps procurement. 
‘Lhis request is designed to provide for equipment usage and for a 
better balance in our mobilization reserve. These funds will 
strengthen the fighting power of our Marine divisions with new and 
more powerful weapons. Such weapons, together with modified tech- 
niques developed by the Marine Corps, will increase their combat 
potential. 

LOSSES DUE 'TO CANCELLATIONS 


Senator ELienper. Before you go to another subject, I notice here 
you said that the reduction in funds for new aircraft from $1.9 billion 
in 1955 to $750 million in 1956 is possible because of contract cancella- 
tions. Then you speak of slippage of aircraft deliveries in certain 
models. Did we sustain any losses there because of those cancella- 
tions? 

Secretary Tomas. Yes, we did. 

Senator EtLtenper. Why was that done? Who made the error? 

Secretary Tuomas. Mr. Senator, I can give you that very quickly. 
I can give it to you in full detail. 

Senator Evuienper. This is general and I would like to be a little 
more specific. 

Secretary THomas. In 1950 and 1951, with the advent of Korea, the 
Navy went into a large procurement program for aircraft. They let 
definitive contracts for a lot of airplanes which were just in the future. 
They had not been proven. They had not been tested. The engines 
had not been tested. When it came to the time for production the 
engines were either not up to specifications or the airframe did not 
come up to specifications. We can give you all the details of the dif- 
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erent types of engines and aircraft. The result was that on a lot of 
those airplanes on which definitive contracts were given they never 
materialized. 

AMOUNT OF AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOSSES 


Senator Exinenper. How much loss did we sustain ? 

Secretary THomas. We canceled about $1 billion. 

Senator ELteNpver. Was that loss? 

Secretary THomas. The contract termination charges as near as 
we can tell were nearly $227 million, roughly. 

Senator Exvenper. Did you find out who was responsible for this 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes. That was done in 1950, 1951, 1952. We 
think it was bad programing. We think it was bad planning. We 
have in the Navy Department now an entirely different program. 
That program is a very effective one where we order a certain num- 
ber of airplanes, they are tested to a certain stage before another 
number are ordered, and the airplane is flown and tested before it goes 
into production. 

Senator Ertenper. Are those responsible for this mistake still with 
you? Have they been disciplined or anything done about it? 
' Secretary Tuomas. I do not think I can answer that. That was a 
program of the Navy Department at that time. That would have 
come out of the Assistant Secretary that had the Materiel Division. 
[cannot answer that. I would say the answer to that was “no,” but 
in any event, we have now an entirely new program which we think 
completely prevents that from recurring. 

Senator ELLENDER. So in that operation we lost about a quarter of 
a billion dollars. 

Secretary Tuomas. As near as we can tell. That goes back to 1950, 
1951, and 1952 planning. 

Senator ELLENpvER. Were there any other cancellations of any kind 
wherein we may have lost money ? 


PROGRAM CUTBACKS 


Secretary Tuomas. Yes. After Korea, there were a lot of cutbacks 
in various programs. That would run across the board. Nothing in 
anything like that amount. 

Senator Exnenper. How about in your long-range programing, 
did you detect any losses because of cancellations ? 2 

Secretary Tuomas. When you had Korea, as you know 

Senator ‘Evtenver. I can well understand Korea, because war is a 
waste. 

Secretary Tuomas. I think we have a very good materiel and very 
good contracting section now. Our Assistant Secretary for Materiel 
is Mr. Ray Fogler, who was president of Montgomery Ward and was 
vith the Grant Co., and he comes with one of the great reputations in 
the world in that field. I think we have very sound programs now. 

Senator Ettenper. I hope so. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, it was better than it was in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952? 

Secretary Tomas. Yes; there would be no repetition. 

Senator Cnavez. According to your ideas things have improved 
since 1952. 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think we have some very sound planning, 

Senator Ex.enper. Mr. Chairman, I —- we will be able to 
find out from the Army as well as the Navy whether or not we had 
programing that was afterwards canceled and who was responsibl: 
for it? 

Secretary Tuomas. I am sure they will give you that information, 

Senator ELtenper. I want to go into detail on that. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN CANCELLATION COST PAYMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, when you execute a contract wit 
firm X for the future, and you order some material or some equipmen; 
or whatever it is; do you have the right to cancel that? 

Secretary THomas. Yes. You would have to pay vour cancellatic 
costs. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but how do you bring that about? What 
considered in paying the cancellation costs 

Secretary Thomas. It would depend on the contract entirely. Th 
contractor gets his material costs, his labor costs and his overhead o! 
the word done to that period, and a percentage of profit on the basis 
of the work done to that period. There are various factors that a 
negotiated. 


PREVENTION OF INVASION 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, on pages 6 and 7, you state as long 
as our Navy retains its superiority the United States can never |i 
invaded, 

I have two questions on that subject, because it raises some questions 
in my mind. I would like to ask both of them of you, and have y 
answer them separately, if you please. 

First, do you mean the Navy alone could prevent an invasion? Two, 
do you mean by that statement that the United States could not b 
invaded by air, or just could not be invaded by water with grow 
forces, or do you mean that the United States could not be invaded by 
any means, or in any manner, as long as our Navy retains its super 
iority ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think what we mean by that is that as long a 
the Navy controls the coasts of the United States, we are not in dange! 
of invasion. Invasion by air, yes, you could have that, but I don 
think in any major area certainly foreseeable in my lifetime, where i 
could result in the occupation of the United States. 

Senator Smirn. This statement is pretty strong, “the United State: 
can never be invaded.” 

Secretary Tuomas. I will admit it is pretty strong. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think the Navy alone could prevent any 
kind of invasion ? 

Secretary Toomas. No. 

Senator Smirn. Then that is strictly not a correct statement. 

Secretary Toomas. I will modify the statement. 


ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Senator Smirn. You go on tosay something about the Russian ship: 
building. We are hearing a great deal about the Russian submarin' 
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fleet and the great increase in numbers. I think it has been placed at 
five or SIX hundred submarines. 

Secretary THomas, I think 375 is more nearly correct. 

Senator Sarru. I am not. concerned so much about our submarine 
numbers, but I am about our antisubmarine program. Are you satis- 
fied that we have a sufficient antisubmarine program to protect us from 
this great increase in Russian submarines? 

Secretary THomas. Of course, we have been concentrating on that, 
as you know, to quite an extent lately. I would rather answer that 
in executive session, and give you a lot more intimate details. 

Senator SmirH. Admiral Carney, would you want to at this time, 
or would you prefer to advise us in executive session ? 

Admiral Carney. I could say generally, Senator, that we are main- 
taining about the same level of activity for 1956 that we have in 1955 
with respect to antisubmarine efforts. There are two major factors, as 
Isee it. The first one is the problem of research and development, be- 
cause there are certain breakthroughs that have been necessary in the 
technical sense to justify going into production on electronic equip- 
ment, both for detection and attack and destruction. It is probably the 
major effort in research and operational development to achieve that 
breakthrough. About a year ago we conducted a very large fleet exer- 
cise in May and June of last year with something of the order of 100 
ships pé wticipating, and it was under control conditions to assure plen- 
ty of contacts, but otherwise was carried out under operational condi- 
tions. During that exercise we tested all of the equipment that was 
promising in order to expedite arriving at some decision where we 
can start placing orders for the modernization of this equipment. We 
would not. be prepared to place large-scale orders for everything that 
we have, but I would say, Senator, that we have actually modernized 
something like 255 destroyer types since the end of the war in trying 
to keep those ships as well equipped with modern equipment as indus- 
try and science is able to produce. It has been a major effort. 

In perspective with the other tasks that we have to perform, I think 
the proper effort is being devoted to it. 

Secretary THomas. In executive session we will give you a lot more 
detail. 


EMERGENCY MOBILIZATION 


Senator Smirn. Thank you. Just one quick question—I understood 
you to say that we could bring our ships from mothballs very quickly, 
perhaps in 30 days. Can we be equally as quick about getting our 
personnel in for any emergency ¢ 

Secretary THomas. The ships I was talking about were these 100 
that we are putting in reserve. They are mostly amphibious type 
ships, and auxiliary ships. They are the easy ones to get out. Those 
100 ships we could get out in 30 days manned and operated. That 
would not apply to a heavier warship or something like that. That is 
not the type we are putting in the reserve. 

Senator Smirn. Do you wish to say how long it would take us to 
bring the personnel up to necessary strength ? 

Secret: ary Tromas. That depends on the numbers you are talking 
about. The first ones you have it would not take too long because you 
could bring Active Reserves in that are qualified but as you get into 
the larger ty pes of ships it would take more time. 
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Senator Situ. It is very important that we do it in sufficient tine 
to use the Navy to the fullest extent. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. My opinion would be that jf 
we went out on mobilization with all the people that were in the 
Navy—for instance, I have a son that was in all during the last war, 
as an engineer—he has not been in the Active Navy since the war, but 
he could be ver y effective pretty quick. You have a lot of people like 
that that do not show on our reserve rolls. I think the Reserves that 
we have today with the people in World War IT that were trained iy 
the Navy, if you went into all-out mobilization, you would have there 
a tremendous pool of manpower, and really competent manpower very 
quickly. 

Senator Smitu. How long? 

Secretary THomas. I do ‘not: think you can put a time limit on it. 
You have transportation involved in that. You have a lot of thing 
involved. It would be pretty quick. 

Senator Smirn. I think it is quite necessary for the committee to 
know something about the length of time, and I would like to hav: 
you think it over and give it to us in executive session. 

Secretary THomas. We would be glad to do that. 

Senator Rozserrson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here # 

Senator CHaAvez. Certainly. 


PROPOSED MARINE CORPS CUT 


Senator Rorerrson. Mr. Secretary, I have been a little disturbe: 
over your proposal to cut the Marine Corps. I havea very high regari 
for the Marine Corps, and not based solely on the fact “that my 

oungest son served with the Marine Corps. They are as far as | 

now volunteers. They have a great spirit. I just do not understand 
exactly why you decide to cut L would not say the most efficient, but 
as efficient a service when they are volunteers, and draft boys that do 
not want to serve somewhere else. 

Secretary THomas. I answered that before. I will be glad to do ii 
again. We are trying to tailor the Marine Forces in the Navy into 
the mission given to us. In my opinion, and General Shepherd ea 
talk on this later, the cut in the Marine Corps is not basically a major 
cut. They are less than 220,000 now. They go down to 193, 000. That 
is still a large Marine Corps, much larger than it has been in the past, 
outside of World WarII. They havea strong reserve also. 

I think the difference between 193,000 and 205,000 or 210,000 is 
basically not a great difference. I think it gives you a very strong 
and good Marine Corps. It comes within the confines of our mission 
Personally, in my opinion, this is a sound Navy-Marine Corps pro 
gram. 

Senator Cuavez. That is, if things go as we hope they will. Bul 
if an emergency were to arise, and we hear about emergencies arisili 
daily—— 

Secretary Tuomas. We will expand all these services very rapidly. 
Of course, how large we expand them depends on whether we go into 
partial mobilization or full mobilization. 

Senator Cuavez. I do hope in either executive session or open ses 
sion that we get a little more detailed information as to why the cut 
in the Marine Corps. I feel like Senator Robertson on that matter. 
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CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Ropertrson. I just call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to 
the fact that for a number of years the Marine Cc orps had two divi- 
sions. ‘The Congress wanted a larger Marine Corps. The Congress 
considered and debated whether to give them three divisions or four 
divisions. Congress finally passed an act to authorize three divisions. 
| was glad to support that and glad to see it go through. When you 
make this cut, what will the Marine Corps have ? 

Secretary Trromas. Three divisions and three air wings. 

Senator Ronerrson. How big? 

Secretary Tromas. I will let General Shepherd answer that. We 
re taking out some supporting activities. But as we discussed here 
earlier, when you expand any operation as fast as we expanded the 
Navy and Marine Corps during Korea, you always overman in cer- 
tain areas, and vou can consolidate and do just as good a job with 
fewer people in many areas. I think this is a very ‘sound program. 
has been studied very carefully. As I say, whether the Marine 
Corps has 193 or 205 thousand basically is not much difference. I 
will stand on this. I think it is sound. The same thing would apply 
to the Navy, why cut the Navy. There is no reason to cut the Navy 

and not make a proportionate cut through all the different depart- 
ments in the Navy. 


CONDITIONS IN AREA OF FORMOSA 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, while we are on this subject, may 
[ pinpoint these questions about the Marine Corps, because that seems 


to be on the Chairman’s mind, it is on the mind of the Senator from 
Virginia, and I have been concerned about it. I think that is the 
point that is most misunderstood by the American people. 

With all the uncertanity about Formosa we are reducing the Marines. 

Mr. Chairman, let me ask the question this way. The conditions in 
the Formosa area are certainly not getting better ? 

Secretary Toomas. That is right. 

Senator Srennts. That is right. They are gradually getting worse 
since January, is that not correc ot 2 

Secretary THomas. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. If we should go into action on Quemoy or Matsu 
or Formosa, we would not get any help from any of the Asiatic allies, 
would we? They have all they can do at home. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. That is, with Korea and Japan and other areas. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. We would not get any help from the European 
allies. Their announced position is no help on Matsu or Quemoy, 
and it is a question as to whether we would have any on Formosa as 
far as ground troops are concerned, is that not right? Would you 
agree to that ? 

Secretary THomas. Yes, I will agree to that. 

Senator Stennis. If you should get into action then you would 
need the mobile troops, the ones that are ready quickest to go into 
ition, either the Army mobile divisions or the Marines, is that not 
onan’ 
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Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. On top of this mounting trouble that seems to be 
coming to a head, those are the very forces - you are reducing in this 
program, the mobile divisions of the Army and Marine Corps, is that 
not correct ? 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right. Senator, I mentioned that we 
‘an mount out immediately a division and three quarters, almost two 
divisions. That is a very effective force. We can mount those out 
immediately. In my opinion and General Shepherd can speak to it, 
we can rerecruit the Marine Corps to whatever forces is nec essary 
beyond that as fast as we mount them out, or we can mount them out 
as fast as we can recruit them. I do not think this basically affects the 
striking power of the Marine Corps. As I said before, you cannot 
cut 100 ships out and say it does not affect some. I think in cutting 
the Marine Corps from 220,000 to 193,000 it affects it some. Basically 
I do not think it affects the amphibious striking power of the Marine 
Corps. 

Senator Stennis. That is the bone and sinew of your striking power. 
It is the ones you would first rely on, whether you need them 10 
days or 30 days or 3 months after action started. They are the front 
line. 

Secretary Tomas. It would depend on what the action was. In 
an amphibious operation, yes. There are other operations where you 
would not necessarily need them. 

Senator Cuavez. The first landings are generally made by the 
Marines. 

Secretary Tromas. Yes. The Marines are wonderful. There is no 
argument about that. 


POSSIBLE DELAY IN PLANNED REDUCTION 


Senator Stennis. So getting back to the question, my question is, 

With this mounting uncertainty, why not Just delay this planned 
reduction in this mobile striking force of the Mar ines, and the Army, 
until things clear up or take a more definite course ? 

Secretary Tromas. I think that applies to the Navy, too, with this 
uncertainty in antisubmarine warfare. I think it applies both ways. I 
do not know whether it is appropriate to be light here for a moment, 
but I said the other day to somebody, if I ever got in real trouble, I 
would like to have the Marines right behind me. My Marine aide said, 
“Mr. Thomas, you mean right in front of you.’ 

Senator Rosertson. But the Marines are ciiilile ahead of the rest 
of them. 

Senator Stennis. My question was, Mr. Secretary, why not defer 
this reduc tion in force in the Marine Corps and the Army mobile di- 
visions. You said the same thing applies to the Navy, but you did 
not answer my question. I think that is the question in the minds of 
the American people. That is, why go on with this reduction in force 
when the tension seems to be mounting. Do you think the situation 
has changed any since this decision was made in December and does it 
not poaew a new look and new consideration ? 

Secretary Tromas. I do not think it has changed much since Decem- 
ber. T will have to say that. I think it is just as tense now or it was 
just about as tense then as it is now. I think this whole program 
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vhich as I have said has been studied very carefully gives us a very 
grong mobile program that would withstand any initial onslaught, 
ad would have a strong retaliatory power, and is a base for a very 
fst and full mobilization. 

Senator STeENNIs. I will not pursue that. 

Senator Roperrson. The sum and substance of what some radio 
wmmentators say is that Japan would much prefer us to defend them 
uid leave them out of rearmament until they can make a little better 
job on rehabilitation. Does not that put a little new look on what may 
e confronting us in the Orient? We are certainly relying on Japan 
tohave a military force. 

Secretary THomas. We are living in a period of tension. I think 
everybody recognizes that. ‘There is tension in this area and that area 
[his program is a program that is set up as a base for a long planning 
period of tension. It is the base from which you can rapidly expand, 
but a base which is a very solid base for any localized situation. 


LOSS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator Ropertson. The Senator from Mississippi has just indi- 
vated that while we have been living in a period of tension, it is getting 
more tense. As the old Virginia farmer says, the tendency is for 
everything to be more so, and the situation in the Orient is getting 
nore so. We understand that they might start a war in the winter- 
time, and if they do not start a war in the wintertime and if we get 
through the spring season, we may have a considerable breathing 
spell. Allof these men you are letting out are trained men. 

Secretary T'Homas. Yes, 

Senator Roperrson. All ready to go. 

Secretary Trromas. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. What would it cost to hold them ? 

Secretary Tuomas. General Shepherd can give you that figure. 
Senator Roserrson. Is he free to give us what we ask 

Secretary THomas. Yes. We will give you any information we 
have, gladly. 

Senator Roperrson. Since the new directive was issued I did not 
know how free people were to tell. 

Secretary Tuomas. I will modify that. I modify my statement to 
senator Smith. We will give you anything you want. 

Senator Rorerrson. We will be glad to hear from General 
Shepherd. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Secretary Tuomas. In your review of our budget, you will find that 
ve are requesting nearly twice as much for guided missiles as on 
year, As rapidly as these new weapons become available for oper: 
tional use, we are making them available to our forces. Our tests of 
these new missiles have been very successful and we intend to modify 
the armament of our ships to make them better able to use these 
Weapons. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Our funding requirement for military public works is included jp 
the total Department of Defense requirements. The Navy and Marine 
Corps have made a critical review of our requirements in order to re. 
quest only the necessary support facilities required for our operating 
forces. 

We will request authority for public works in accordance with cur. 
rent needs. We are aware of a large gap between the projects which 
have been authorized and the projects which have been funded. W, 
will reduce this gap by recommending recission of items not now 
needed. 

MANAGEMENT 


The Navy is a pioneer in the management field and is continuing 
to improve by ane new methods of industry where suitable for 
our needs. A sound organization is the first requisite of good manage. 
ment. We completed a review of this end in April and are implement. 
ing many of the resulting recommendations. Two new Assistant Sec. 
retaries have been added; one for financial management and one for 
personnel and Reserve forces. This allows a better distribution of 
responsibilities and a more effective direction of our business manage- 
ment. 

MORALE 


Morale and leadership in our Navy and Marine Corps are even more 
important than modern equipment. The best of weapons in the hands 
of poorly led or indifferent personnel can never be effective. In this 
age of expensive equipment, it is mandatory that we attract and retain 
alert, intelligent personnel so necessary to the defense of our country. 
We are making every effort to improve the morale of our personnel 
and to encourage them to choose a military career. Your recent pas 
sage of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 is expected to help our 
problem considerably. 

In summary, I consider that this naval budget for fiscal year 19)! 
is sound. It has been coordinated within the Navy and Marine Corps 
to produce the best fighting force which we can produce, and I strongly 
recommend your approval. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, vou spoke about a definite redu: 
tion in civilian personnel. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is laudable. What part of that reduction 
was brought about by your commercial contracts that you have wit! 
commercial organizations ? 

Secretary Trromas. That would not have anything to do with com: 
mercial contracts. That would be primarily in the 317 naval installa: 
tions I was talking about, shipyards, ordnance plants, hospitals, ani 
the like. 

Senator Cuavez. But you do have some contracts carrying out thi 
work of the Navy with private organizations? 
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Secretary THomas. Yes; but that would have nothing to do with 
those civilian personnel. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. Are we going to have information before the com- 
mittee to find out the cost of this commercial contracting ? 

Secretary THomas. You mean the cancellations ? 

Senator Cuavez. Not the cancellations. You have contracts with 
commercial organizations to do particular work for the Navy ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The Bureau Chiefs can answer that for you. 
That is done through the Bureau chiefs. We can give you all that. 

Senator CuHavez. You do have an item in this budget to take care 
of that class of costs? 

Secretary T'Homas. That would be in different areas, and there are 
different Bureaus. It would come in their operating expenses. We 
will give you any detail on that you want. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Roserrson. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, if you thought there was a reasonable prospect of 
shooting starting in the Orient in the next few months, would you 
still favor cutting the Marines by 30,000? 

Secretary THomas. If I knew what kind of shooting it was, where 
it was going to start, and what kind of troops were involved, I might 
answer yes or no to that. 

Senator Rosertson. I thank you very much. 


ADEQUACY OF PLANNING 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on what appears to me to be a very clearcut statement 
of policy of the Department of Defense. A long time ago when I 
was in the National Guard, I read Upton’s Military Policy of the 
United States, and it was a repetition of the same old theory, that 
every time we had a war, we would never have another war. It seems 
to me that the Department of Defense in this instance has completely 
abandoned that idea, and has gone upon the principle that we might 
have another war, and therefore we should be prepared as best we 
can within the limits of our financial ability to meet a crisis if it comes. 

Secretary Tuomas. Senator Hayden, I think that is the planning 
behind this program. 

Senator Haypen. It is a great relief to me to know that kind of 
planning has been going on. If you go back to all the other wars we 
ever had, immediately after the wars were over—and that was true 
of the last war—we disbanded as quickly as we possibly could. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. We abandoned equipment all over the world cost- 
ing many millions of dollars, and that was the end of it. We 
were never going to have another war. Here we are faced with a 
situation that requires that we do anticipate trouble, and be ready 
for it, and if we do anticipate it, and are ready for it, it is less likely 
to occur. 


61179—55——_5 
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ADEQUACY OF FUNDS IN CASE OF ATTACK ON FORMOSA 


Senator ELienper. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue the question that 
was asked by Senator Robertson just a little bit further / 

Mr. Secretary, suppose that Formosa were attacked, and in our de 
fense of that island, as well as the other two islands on the Chinese 
coast, if the attack were limited to that area, are you prepared to meet 
that without having to come back to Congress for more money, and 
what have you / 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that is a little difficult to answer. | 
would say if the attack were limited to Formosa—the fear of that is 
that it would not be 

Senator ELienper. I am being specific now. I[ am not suggesting 
an attack on the Chinese mainland or anything like that. I am just 
speaking now of the defense of Formosa, and whatever m: ty be neces. 
sary in order to hold and defend Formosa, and that area. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would think if Formosa were attacked, that 
this force is enough to defend Formosa. But if Formosa were at- 
tacked, that would portend possible greater activities and you would 
go into a further mobilization, [ am sure. 

Senator ELienper. That is where your yes and no answer comes. | 
want to be specific. 

Senator Tuomas. As the admiral says, if Formosa were attacked, 
you would have to have more people to sustain it. You have plenty 
of people to withstand the initial onslaught, as I say. That is the 
thing about this program that I think is sound. Then you would have 
to build up for a sustained operation. This program envisions doing 
just that. 

Senator ELLtenpver. The request you are now making for funds to 
carry the Navy Department and the Marine Corps for the fiscal year 
would meet these contingencies, in your opinion ¢ 

Secretary Tuomas. Yes, it would initially. That is what this pro 
gram is designed for. 

Senator Extenper. I want to join Senator Hayden in compliment 
ing you on the statement you have made. 

Secretary THomas. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question along 
that line. 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


USE OF GROUND FORCES 


Senator Stennis. Did you mean to say it envisions ground forces 
in Formosa ? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Senator Stennis. This is not a catch question. I am not trying to 
catch you. 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Senator Stennis. I have gotten the idea, and I think the statements 
have led the people to believe that it would not be necessary to use 
ground troops on Quemoy or Matsu or Formosa. I personally ob 
served that ever y time we go in, we always have to use the ground 
troops. I personally believe one thing that is influencing your reduc 
tion is that you do not think you will “have to use ground troops there 
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even if there is an invasion of Formosa. Would you like to comment 
onthat. Idonot want to ask you to unless you would rather. 

Secretary Tuomas. I would rather have Admiral Radford comment 
on that in closed session tomorrow. 

Senator Chavez. Mar. Secretary, Senator Symington isa member of 
the Armed Services Committee, which makes him an ex officio member 
of this committee. I believe Senator Symington has a question or two 
toask. Will you proceed, Senator, please. 


QUESTION OF LIFT POTENTIAL 


Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned 3 divisions and then you said some- 
thing about the power of 1°, divisions in the Marines. 

Secretary THomas. For immediate lift. That is an assault lift. We 
could lift a lot more than that, but for an all our immediate assault 
lift, a division and three quarters. 

Senator Symrineron. You could not lift a lot more than 8 divisions, 
because you have not got but 3 divisions. 

Secretary THomas. No, But vou could lift a lot of Army divisions 
and the like. We have a big lift. When I say a division and three 
quarters, Lam talking about an assault lift. 

Senator Symincron. You say the Navy can lift an Army division ? 

Secretary THomas. We could lift a lot. 

Senator Symineron. And properly support one / 

Secretary Trromas. Yes, 

Senator Symineron. Do you have more lift or less lift than the 
Air Force? 

Secretary Tomas. I would say much more lift. 

Senator SyMineron. You have much more lift / 

Secretary Thomas. Yes, 

Senator Symineron. Inthe Navy than the Air Force 

Secretary Tromas. You mean lifting the Army ? 

Senator Symincron. Your ability to lift in the N: avy is more than 
the ability of the Air Force. You have more airlift than the Air 
Force. 

Secretary Thomas. Youare talking about personnel 

Senator SyMINGToON. Yes. 

Secretary Thomas. Yes. 

Senator SyMineron. Personnel and equipment. 

Secretary Trromas. Yes. You are not talking about airlift now. 

Senator Symincron., What kind of lift are you talking about? 

Secretary Tromas. Ships. 

Senator Syminetron. I beg your pardon. You are talking about 
ships. 

Secretary Thomas. Yes. 

Senator Symirneron. One further question. 

Secretary Toomas. We are not talking about an airlift of personnel. 

Senator Symincton. You mentioned the power of one and three- 
quarter Marine divisions. 

Secretary Tromas. Yes. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST DIVISIONS 


Senator Symrnoton. Do you happen to know how many divisions 
the Chinese Communists have ? 

Secretary Tiriomas. Approximately. 

Senator Symincton. How many approximately? It is not a mili- 
tary secret. 

Secretary Tuomas. In what area? 

Senator Symincron. I suppose in the area where the Chinese Com- 
munists want to send the Chinese Communist divisions. 

Secretary Tuomas. Are you talking about the overall Chinese di- 
visions ? 

Senator Symrneton. I am talking about the Chinese Communist 
divisions. 

Secretary THomas. No; I do not know the overall number of 
Chinese Communist divisions. 

Senator Syminoron. You do not know that? 

Secretary Tuomas. No. 

Senator Symrneton. You do not know whether it is 100, 200, 300, 
or 400? 

Secretary Tuomas. I do not know the exact amount. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you ask the admiral if he knows off- 
hand? 

Secretary THomas. He does not know, either. 

Admiral Carney. No: I do not know offhand. 

Senator Symineron. If they have 200 or 300 or 400 divisions, then 
the one and three quarter Marine divisions is not as strong as it would 
be under normal conditions. 

Admiral Carney. Of course, one and three quarter Marine divisions 
is not a large amount related to 200 or 300 or 400 divisions. Of course, 
the Marine divisions are entirely differently equipped, I think. I do 
not think you compare the Marine divisions to the Chinese ground 
troop divisions. 

Senator Symrneron. Any comparison of one and three quarters at 
least with several hundred would be difficult. 

Admiral Carney. Numerically that would be difficult. 

Senator Symrnetron. Thank, you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CiAvez. Senator Saltonstall, do you care to ask any 
questions ? 

Senator Satronstatn. Thank you very much. I came in a little 
late. I would like to ask two questions of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and perhaps one of them he would like to have help on from Mr. 
MeNeil. 

Mr. Thomas, first may I say with a smile, I have always heard 
from a legal and English point of view that “and/or” was impossible, 
but now you have added “yes/no.” I will take that up with my 
English instructor. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Following up what Senator Stennis and several other Senators have 
asked you, since I have been in the room, I have not heard you say, 
and in your statement there is nothing about your Reserve program. 
You are pretty proud of the Navy about your Reserve program, are 
you not? 
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Secretary THomas. Yes, the Navy has a good Reserve program. 

Senator SattonstaLt. When you have a buildup of the professional 
forces, you have the Reserve program behind that professional force 
that in your mind, at least, ought to be able to build up the Navy 
forces fairly rapidly. 

Secretary THomas. Yes, I think it would build up very rapidly. 
I think we have trained men not only in the Reserves—our trained 
Reserve force is 450,000 men, the Active and Standby Reserves—all 
those men would not be available. On the other hand, you have a 
lot of people whose Reserve obligation has run out that would be 
available and would be very good. We havea good Reserve program. 
I think we need the new national Reserve program very badly, because 
that does something we have never had before. That puts some teeth 
into the Reserve program. I think we have to have that. We are 
talking about a 3-million-man Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the 
Reserve to back it up. I think you have to have some real teeth in it 
which none of our Reserve programs have now. They do not now 
have to be in drill status and they should be, in my opinion. 


ADEQUACY OF FORCES 


Senator SALTonsTALL. It is really essential that we put some teeth 
in the Reserve program that is now before the Congress if we are 
going to cut our forces. If we do not have a strong Reserve program, 
we have to consider again whether our forces are adequate. Is that 
not right ? 

Secretary Tuomas. If you are talking about 2,850,000 or 2,900,000 


or 314 million, if you are going to maintain the services that large, 
you still have to have a very effective Reserve program. I do not 
know how = get that unless you have something with real teeth. 


Senator Sa.tTonstaLL. Senator Hayden expressed my feeling very 
clearly when he said we are preparing so that there may be another 
war, and we will be ready if there is another war, and part of our 
readiness will be a ready reserve. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. I think that is one of the keys. 
If we are going to live in a period of tension and have to have a large 
military service and be prepared for a mobilization for an all-out war 
our reserve program becomes one of the keys, I think. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AIRLIFT 


Senator SALtonsTALL. One other question along those lines. Sena- 
tor Symington asked you about an airlift. We have discussed that 
question before, but I want to be clear in my own mind. When we 
talk about an airlift for transporting soldiers, sailors, and so forth, 
the airlift is a part of the Air Force job, and the Navy’s end is to 
transport on ships. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. 

Senator Sarronstatu. The Navy does not have an airlift of its own. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is right, we do not. Speaking of reserve, 
Admiral Carney just mentioned, I said we have 450,000 in our reserve. 
That is right. Those are active and inactive. Prior to Korea we 
had 162,000 in drill status. To be really effective they ought to be in 
drill status, in my opinion. That went down to about 122,000. That 
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is back up now to 149,000 or 150,000, roughly. We are building to the 
end of next year to 170,000. ‘So we are building our drill status 
reserve up. If you had this National Reserve Act, where you had 
some teeth in it, then you would have a real reserve that was in drill 
status, and it would be much more effective. 

Senator SanronstTaLL. So you have theoretically in drill status re- 
serves today 142,000 men with the adjustment in the Navy for 1955 
of 54,000 naval personnel and 19,000 Marines. So theoretically you 
have more in a ready reserve to offset that drop. 

Secretary Triomas. Yes. 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BUDGET 


Senator Sarronstatu. May I ask another question that you may 
want to get Mr. McNeil to help you on. I bring it out through you, 
Mr. Secretary, if I may, because the Navy has a construction budget 
of $1.3 billion that you are asking for. The Navy construction budget 
is generally one of the biggest construction budgets, that and the Air 
Force. 

Secretary Tuomas. That isin shipbuilding. 

Senator Sarronsraty. Under the Department of Defense expendi- 
ture availability, and expenditures, military functions, by fiscal year, 
source of funds, summary, under item 6, there were lapsed funds in 

1951 of $115 million. In 1952, there were 1: apsed funds of $321,700,000, 
In 1953, fiscal year, there was $572 million lapsed funds. In other 
words, an increase of $250 million. In 1954, there was $1.6 billion, or 
an increase in lapsed funds of approximately $500 million. In 1955— 
the year we are working on now—there will be lapsed funds of $3 6 
billion, or an increase of $2.6 billion. You estimate ee funds at 
the end of 1956 of $2.4 billion, or a drop from this year of $1.2 billion. 

I mention that because that comes in particularly in Nav y nate 
tion and Navy shipbuilding. These funds lapse through a period of 


time. 
RESTUDY OF LAPSED FUNDS 


The question is, why could we not reappropriate or study those 
lapsed funds rather than engage in new obligational authority ¢ 

Secretary THomas. Our figures show we will end this year with $ 
billion unobligated funds. 

Senator Savronsratu. This is lapsed funds. As I understand, there 
is a distinction between an unexpended carryover which may be un- 
expended and unobligated, and lapsed funds, which go back to the 
Treasury. 

Secretary THomas. That is right. I think the figures you are giv- 
ing were unobligated. 

Senator Cuavez. I wonder, Senator, if Mr. McNeil could not answer 
that question ? 

Senator Satronsratu. I brought his name in because T thought he 
might. I brought it out particularly because it is a shipbuilding 
program. As Mr. McNeil knows, he and Mr. Forrestal and I worked 
very hard onthisa few years ago. 

Mr. McNett. The shipbuilding funds are the continuing type, and 
do not lapse on June 30. This very large increase between 1954 and 
1955 in the figure for lapsed funds arises out of a very substantial 
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annual type funds principally for maintenance and operation, pro- 
vided by Congress in the last year of hostilities in Korea. ‘They are 
the ones that “build up this total to a very high figure in 1955 and 
1996. In 1957 that would be back down to a normal figure. In other 
words, funds appropriated for continuing hostilities in Korea back 
in 1953 were in the 1954 budget, but which were not needed when the 
cease-fire came in July of 1953. That is the reason for that high fig- 
ure. It isnot the continuing construction fund. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. So what we are doing in substance, Mr. 
Chairman, is giving new obligational authority of some $31 billion, 
and at the same time canceling present authority of approximately 
$2.4 billion. 

Mr. McNein. That is correct, sir, except the $2.4 billion that lapsed 
has not been available for obligation for the last 2 years. ‘These were 
annual type funds. 

Senator Saurronsrati. Why did they not lapse earlier? Why did 
you not clean it out a year or two ago? 

Mr. McNen. It is still carried on the books as avail: ible, but not 
for obligation. It is available for expenditure if it has been obligated. 
But in this case there was this volume of funds that had not been 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year for which they were appro- 
priated. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Then is it a true picture when we come to 
put this budget out to say that while we are giving new obligational 
authority of $31 billion plus, it is actually new obligational authority 
of approxim: itely $29 billion, rather than the $31 billion? 

Mr. McNeu.. It could be interpreted as that; yes, sir. We have 
felt that this was the only way to clearly show the whole picture. On 
the books of the Treasury until it is known that it is not going to be 
used definitely, which is 2 years after the end of the fise: al vear, we 
have to carry it on the balance sheet somewhere. So we have identified 
it in this way so you would know the whole story. 

Senator Satronstatu. And I am correct in saying that that is not 
a question of unobligated funds. There are the obligated funds, the 
unobligated funds, and the lapsed funds. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsratn. And what the Secretary of the Navy said 
is that we are carrying over the unobligated funds which still ean 
be obligated legally ? 

Mr. Me Nett. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALttonstrat.. But the lapsed funds are dead. 

Mr. McNen.. That is correct, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS CARRYOVER 


Secretary Tuomas. We will carry over at the end of this year $2.2 
billion in unobligated funds, and a half billion of that will be for air- 
craft and a half billion for ships, and a billion for our stock funds. So 
it really is not unobligated as such. The other two-tenths will be for 
other things. In the ships, for instance, a ship may have a lead time 
of 2 or 3 years. You do not order all of your equipment concurrently 
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with the ordering of the hull. Some of that is ordered later on. So 
that half billion dollars, while not obligated, is tied in with programs, 


INVENTORY PROGRESS 


Senator Satronstatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question 
of the Secretary of the Navy? Mr. Secretary, in the open public 
hearing, would you like to comment as to how the inventory is pro- 
gressing ? 

Secretary Tuomas. The inventory in the Navy has been coming 
down very substantially because the Navy, as you know, has a very 
good inventory system. We have our supply-demand control points, 
of which we have 13. We take a quarterly inventory on a stock item 
basis. We take an annual inventory on an actual physical basis. Each 
supply-demand control point has the responsibility of setting the 
stock levels of that particular item, and ordering to it. We have cut 
down our stock levels on things that are what you might call off-the- 
shelf items that you can buy and get quickly. We have cut those away 
down. We have cut down on everything but long lead items. Those 
you have to stock and carry some in advance. Our inventory system 
under Mr. Fogler is being very ably administered. We are cutting 
our stock. We are getting much faster flow to our pipelines. We are 
operating on a great many less units, and getting a faster turnover. 

You must remember, though, that we inherited a lot of accumula- 
tions in many areas. Those we are trying to dispose of. Actually 
what we are doing currently, we are operating on lower stock levels 
and on a much faster turnover. 

Senator SatronsTAL.. Is that being correlated with the Army and 
Air Force? 


STANDARD CATALOGING SYSTEM 


Secretary Tuomas. Yes. Of course, you are doing that through the 
new cataloging system. We are now going to have a standard catalog 
for the first time. It is something that has been talked about for 
years, but nobody has done anything about it. We are now well along 
on our standard catalog. The 4 services have about 414 million items. 
Just by proper identification of those we are going to cut it down to 
21% million. One item had 400 different stock numbers. Many of 
them had 200 or 250 stock numbers. Just by proper identification we 
will bring that 414 million down to about 214 million items. 

Then our standardization program—for instance, we had 74,000 
bearings in the services, and it is standardized to 21,000 and will come 
away down. There were over 5,000 different electron tubes, and they 
are standardized at 192 different electron tubes. So between our cata- 
loging program, proper identification of the items, standardization of 
the items, we will bring the 414 million down to 1,600,000. You can 
see what that will do to your supply system. Every service will have 
a standard stock number. You can cross service between the services. 

Senator ELienper. What percentage of this surplus you have just 
referred to in answer to a question by Senator Saltonstall resulted from 
World War II. Did not most of it come from that? 

Secretary Tuomas. A lot of it has come from Korea, too, Senator. 
When you expand from a million and a quarter men to 314 million 
men, you expand from a $13-billion budget to $60 billion and $70 
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pillion, and do it that fast, you create tremendous waste and tremen- 
dous overstocking. 
Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 
Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


USE OF GROUND TROOPS ON FORMOSA 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary, there is a great deal of concern 
here at this table about the reduction of these mobile forces—these 
front-line men—and I will just confine my question again to the 
Marine force. It seems to me like it goes back to what we are going 
to do if we are called on to defend Formosa. As a civilian Secretary, 
do you not think it will require ground troops on our part on Formosa 
if there is an attempted invasion ‘there? 

Secretary Triomas. Senator, I would still like to stick to my original 
answer to your question. I think this is a sound program with all the 
factors that I know today. I would carry out this program. 

Senator Srennis. The inference is that we will not have to use 
ground troops there. I cannot escape the conclusion on my part that 
we will have to use them. We always do when we are involved. Asa 
civilian Secretary, do you not think it would be necessary to use them 
if we are called on to defend Formosa ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think that would depend a good deal on what 
happened. It might and it might not. 

Senator Stennis. We most probably would have to. 

Secretary THomas. That would depend on the effectiveness of the 
attack and size of the attack. But granting that it did, you have in 
this program an ample force in my opinion to take the initial on- 
slaught and to fill the vacuum until you can get all the troops that 
you need, 

Senator Srennis. As a civilian, a part of your battle plans would 
be to have some of these Marines and other mobile forces standing by, 
at least. 

Secretary Tuomas. We have that. As I say, you have a division 
and three-quarters that you can mount out immediately for combat 
assault. 

Senator Stennis. So you do not exclude the use of our forces there. 
I think it is just best to come out and say what you expect to do, myself. 

Secretary Tuomas. I am not saying that we would or would not. 
We are prepared both through the Army and through the Marine 
Corps with a division and three-quarters that you could mount out 
immediately. This isa very substantial force. 

Senator E.trtenper. It would really depend upon the effectiveness 
of the Navy to keep the Communists from coming to the island would 
it not ? 

Secretary Tuomas. I think it would depend upon the effectiveness 
of the Navy and Air Force, too. 

Senator Exttenper. It is your feeling that the Navy is capable of 
doing that ? 

Secretary Tuomas. It is my feeling. I would not propose this pro- 
gram and support it unless I felt that way. 

Senator Stennis. But it is in the face of those facts that these 
reductions are ordered that we are disturbed. 
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Secretary THomas. I am sure that is right. As I say, our thinking, 
programing and planning, and belief is that this program would take 
up the initial onslaught and give us the period to bring in your re- 
serves to increase your fac ilities to either a partial mobilization, h: lf 
mobilization, or, if necessary, an all-out mobilization. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


Senator Cravez. Mr. Secretary, in short, the program that you are 
now submitting to this committee in your opinion will take care of 
all of the factors that the questions have brought about ? 

Secretary Toomas. As we know them today. 

Senator CHavez. [ want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, very much. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I have a question or two I would 
like to ask. 


BALANCE BETWEEN NAVAL AND PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Secretary, what is being done to insure a proper balance bet ween 
the naval shipyards and private shipyards in ship construction ? 

Secretary Tuomas. Senator Smith, that has been given a lot of 
study, thought, and work. It is a difficult problem, as you know, be- 
cause we do not have enough shipbuilding to go around and maintain 
our private yards or our navy yards the way we would like to maintain 
them. We are trying to balance out as best we can, taking into con- 
sideration the mobilization requirements that we would have, between 
our navy yards and our private shipbuilding industry. it 1s a very 
difficult problem. 

Senator Smitn. But you are working at it ? 

Secretary Tromas. Yes, very hard. I am giving that a lot of 
personal attention, too. 


COORDINATION OF GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator Smirnu. Mr. Secretary, I note you are requesting twice as 
much money for guided missiles as last year. Are the guided missile 
programs of each of the three services independent of each other? 

Secretary Tomas. No, they are well coordinated. They are coordi- 
nated through Mr. Quarles’ office, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development. You have an excellent coordination. 
We are trying to standardize on a lot of missiles and any new missile 
has to be coor rdins ited with Mr. Quarles so there is no duplication. 

Senator SmirH. Does any one of the three services have priority or 
authority on the guided missiles over the other services? 

Secretary THomas. No. 

Senator Sarru. It is equally divided ? 

Secretary THomas. It 1s equally divided. I do not mean necessaril) 
as to dollars, but each of them has their own requirements, and they 
develop those, but if the other service has developed one that meets 
those requirements, then you do not duplicate. Admiral Carney 
pointed out that the increase in this year’s budget is more for opera- 
tional demand. We are converting more vessels to carry missiles. 

Senator Sairn. In other words, we have true unification in the 
cuided-missile program ? 
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Secretary Tuomas. I think you do. [ think you have wonderful 
unification. As Assistant Secretary of Defense, | worked with all of 
the services and I found no indication of anything but everybody want- 
ing to work together. I think you have a very well- unified organizi l- 
tion, and people work together very well. I think there is a lot of mis- 
information given on that. Bunt the intent today in the military forces 
is to work together. 

Senator Smiryu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. That is very well stated, Mr. Secretary, and the 
committee is very glad to get that information. 

Secretary Thomas. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. We do hope that the public in general will realize 
that the different services are trying to work together. I think you 
made that very clear. As far as the chairman is concerned, I am pretty 
wellsatisfied. I thank you for your statement. 

Secretary Thomas. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Crravez. Admiral Carney, I notice you have a statement 
here. You may proceed in any way you see fit at this time 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, USN, THE CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\dmiral Carney, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to discuss the Navy's plans and to present 


our programs for the fiscal year 1956, The budget estimates, derived 
therefrom, have been thoroughly and carefully reviewed to insure the 
naximum economy in the use of funds which are required to support 
cur operating forces, and to continue modernization of the equipment 
of our fighting units. As a result of our established procedures in 
budget programing and the critical internal examinations of these 
programs and estimates, I believe that the components of our budget- 
ary requests represent a sound balance Navywide and aiso in relation 
to the other services. 

We have prepared programs designed to give maximum effect to 
approved strategic concepts, and to decisions by higher authority, and 
at the same time designed to produce an appropriate contribution to 
our defense team, in harmony with the roles and missions of the other 
services, and compatible with national str ategy. 

One essential step forward toward obtaining the maximum economy 
in the use of funds is the critical internal examination to verify that 
the various programs, such as personnel, operations, and logistics, are 
i balance, properly phased, and mutually supporting. 


FUNCTIONS 


The naval forces we maintain are designed to participate in our 
protection, to deter agression, and to contribute to the defeat of ag- 
gression if that should be necessary. In the event of a general war, 
the Navy must be prepared to perform : 
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First, offensive operations to deny to the enemy the use of those sea 
areas that he wishes to use, and permit their use by our own naval 
forces as avenues along which to project our military power. ‘The 
most effective type of operation in gaining this control of the seas is 
the offensive—striking the enemy at his base; the next best is to hunt 
him down as he is en route to his prey; and lastly, the prudent but ex 
pensive precaution of keeping defensive forces deployed around the 
enemy’s targets and objectives. 

Second, the task of landing and supplying combat forces where and 
when they are required, and in providing combat support to United 
States and Allied land forces, including air, gunfire, and mine war 
fare support, as the situation requires. 

Third, the task of maintaining the flow of men and materials to 
all theaters of war, and assuring the inbound flow of our supply of 
strategic raw materials. 


SOVIET NAVY 


Based on our latest information, the Soviets have a formidable 
Navy, are building at a rapid rate, and therefore our control of the 
seas cannot be taken for granted. It will be contested in every way 
they can contrive. The rise of the Soviet Navy and their vast naval 
building program is one of the most conclusive bits of evidence that 
they are not contemplating a short war. 

The atomic age and the era of jet aircraft have not altered the need 
for transporting vast tonnages by sea for the support of a general 
war. The advent of jet t aircraft has increased sharply the need to 
transport larger and larger quantities of fuel overseas—not only to 


support deploy ed combat aircraft, but also for the return trips of those 
aircraft engaged in airlift operations. In addition, sea transport is 
essential for the importation of raw materials to feed the maw of our 
war machine. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Of interest, to indicate the order of magnitude of the seat transpor- 
tation problem, the Navy through the Military Sea Transportation 
Service has in the last 414 years transported 9,712,312 passengers: 
105,534,600 measurement tons of cargo, and 67,179,513 long tons of 
petroleum products. This represents only a small portion of sea trans- 
portation that would be required in a like period to support a general 
war. 

A strong Navy complements a strong Army and Air Force. It 
makes possible a flexible national strategy, and gives us added ability 
to retaliate at times and places of our own choosing. It provides an 
important means of seizing the strategic initiative from an aggressor, 
even in adversity. 


SEAPOWER A KEY FACTOR 


Seapower has always been a key factor in the history and future of 

reat nations. With seapower there are a great many things that can 

done; without it, the penalty is to stay at home, isolated, leaving it 

to others to benefit by the strategic, economic, and political advan- 
tages conferred by the use of the seas. 
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Our forces in being, especially those deployed in the Mediterranean 
and the Western Pacific, must be ready on D-day to strike effective 
blows against the enemy, if war is forced upon us. Our programs 
give emphasis toward achieving the optimum in such capabilities. 
In carrying out our D-day tasks, we are not unmindful that we will 
sutfer damage in some measure. However, the Navy is meeting this sit- 
uation by the introduction of guided missiles, advanced antisubmarine 
warfare techniques and equipment, larger carriers to accommodate 
higher performance aircraft, and atomic-powered submarines; these, 
together with the advantages of mobility inherent in ships, give our 
naval forces a relatively good measure of invulnerability and a greater 
probability of survival. a 

The Navy for fiscal year 1956 is tailored, within the resources avail- 
able, to meet the requirements of a modern concept of peacetime needs ; 
and of war at sea should the United States unfortunately become in- 
volved in hostilities. 


CONSIDERATIONS LEADING TO FISCAL STRUCTURE 


With your permission, I should like to review some of the more im- 
portant considerations leading to our fiscal year 1956 force structure. 
It has been carefully prepared to obtain the optimum overall capabil- 
ity while implementing the reduction in personnel strength. The 
Navy will do its utmost to assure the effective accomplishment of its 
mission within our resources. Our plans for the future, as always, 
reflect our efforts to support the national policies. I should like to 
point out that the new emphases have in no way altered the roles and 
missions of the Navy. It is still responsible for the ace omplishment 
of its fundamental assigned mission: To gain and maintain control 
of the seas. 

The Navy’s mission stems from the National Security Act. This 
mission, and the tasks derived therefrom, are influenced by national- 
security commitments, strategic considerations, the functions of the 
Armed Forces and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as military direc- 
tives from the Secretary of the Navy and higher authority. The 
mounting known Soviet strength and his unknown military inten- 
tions, the strength of other free nations, and the advances of milit: ary 
sclence in new weapons, have their effect on the tasks that will in- 
evitably devolve upon us in the event of war. 


IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING NAVAL FORCES READY FOR COMBAT 


An overriding consideration which will always influence our force 
structure is the increasing im as ance of maint: uining naval forces 
that will be combat ready on D-day of a general war. This is par- 
ticularly significant inasmuch as the Navy’s primary task—to gain and 
maintain control of the seas—must be initi: ited on D-day. 

Therefore, it is easy to see that the Navy’s tasks and the optimum 
force structure to carry them out, depend on many things, but we may 
summarize by saying that our force structure is dependent upon two 
fundamental factors : 

(a) On the one hand, maintaining forces in being best calculated 
tobe an effective deterrent to war; and, 

(b) On the other hand, and equally i important, these forces in being 
must have peacetime capability of initiating on D-day the tasks, 
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both offensive and defensive, which will inevitably devolve upon us 
in the event of war. 

With regard to this second factor, we cannot accept the risk of re- 
stricting ourselves to one fixed concept of operations in war. To do 
so would invite the enemy to take a course that we would not. be pre- 
pared to counter. The Navy that we are recommending for the com- 
ing fiscal year, therefore, is not tied to one fixed concept. It is one 
that provides for offensive as well as defensive tasks, and within our 
resources, for the maximum mobility, versatility, and flexibility, de- 
signed to meet the probable contingencies of a general or limited war. 
To accept any other philosophy would involve unacceptable risks. 


ADEQUACY OF RESOURCES 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, you have mentioned the words “our 
resources.” Do you mean money resources or material, or what do 
you have in mind ¢ 

Admiral Carney. In this context, Mr. Chairman, I was referring to 
the financial resources available to us, and the manpower that is avail- 
able to us, and the equipment that we have. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, the equipment and the manpower of 
necessity would have to depend on your financial resources. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. In other words, what the Congress 
decides to give us to work with. 

Senator Cuavez. [ know that the committee pays a lot of attention 
to the Budget Bureau, but we do the appropriating, and we want you 
to tell us what you need. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Lrrespective of the Budget Bureau. The state- 
ment that you made up to now pleases every member of this commit- 
tee. We want to cooperate and see that you get what is necessary 
in the way of financial resources. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


Upon receipt of the decision to reduce the personnel strength of the 
Navy to 657,000 by end fiscal year 1956, a careful restudy was made to 
adjust our personnel allocations to best utilize the personnel available. 
Recognizing there were “fixed” personnel requirements necessary to 
support the Antarctic Expedition and to continue our participation in 
the important program of continental air defense, the objective of our 
reallocation was to maintain the maximum practicable strength in 
combat forces, with increased emphasis on naval airpower, and to 
provide an appropriate balance between the operating forces and 
shore or supporting establishment. 

We plan to achieve our reductions in the operating forces in an 
orderly fashion, and at the same time continue our emphasis on en- 
deavoring to improve combat quality. In our planned reductions, 
have taken into account the areas in whicn the reductions are most 
acceptable, in accordance with the best estimates of the initial tasks 
that would devolve upon the Navy in the event of a general war, and 
in terms of calculated risk. There has been some impingement on cer- 
tain capabilities, but the striking power of the fleet will be somewhat 
improved in offensive strength. 
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The force structure upon which we are basing our programs and 
budget requests for fiscal year 1956 is believed to best meet the Navy’s 
overall requirements. 


FLEET COMPOSITION 


Funds being requested are to maintain and operate an active fleet 
comprising a begin strength of 1,066 vessels, an end strength of 1,001 
ships, with no significant reduction in warships; 10,061 operating air- 
craft, as compared to 9,941 planned for fiscal year 1955, the increase 
being the result of adding one attack carrier and one : additional carrier 
air group to our str iking power; a Navy personnel active duty begin 
strength of 665,000, and end strength of 657,000, officers and enlisted 
personnel, exclusive of about 7,000 midshipmen and naval aviation 
cadets; three Marine Divisions and three Marine Air Wings with a 
personnel begin strength of 205,000 and end strength of 193 000 active 
duty Marine Corps personnel. 

No significant changes in the deployment of forces are planned for 
fiscal year 1956. The emphasis in the Far East shall be in carrier 
striking power which shall require the continued deployment of four 
attack carriers with suitable combat and logistic support ships. The 
redeployment of certain Marine Corps forces in this area is continuing 
and is expected to be completed by end fiscal year 1955. 

The situation in the Mediterranean has not changed. Our Sixth 
Fleet will continue its vigil in the Mediterranean as the primary sup- 
port arm for NA'TO’s right flank. These and other units of the Atlan- 
tie Fleet will operate from time to time in the eastern Atlantic. 

On both coasts, we will maintain a strategic reserve of active ships 
engaged in intensive training operations, including advanced fleet 
exercises and upkeep, and recreation. From these reserves will be 
drawn the ships necessary to support the Antarctic expedition, to sup- 
ply our distant early warning line, to operate in support of continental 
defense, and to provide ships for rotation to the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. 

ALASKAN INSTALLATIONS 


Senator CuHavez. What about Alaska, Admiral? What is the situ- 
ation as far as the Navy is concerned ? 

Admiral Carney. We have a small component force under the com- 
mander in chief, Alaska, but they are mostly local forces. They are 
not Fleet Forces except when they are deployed in that area for spe- 
cifie purposes. 

Senator Cnavez. The installation at Kodiak Island is a naval instal- 
lation ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. It is primarily, with small fleet supply 
capability, sir. They are minor activities in that area as far as the 
Navy is concerned. 

The Department of the Navy is requesting new obligational author- 
ity for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $8,918 million exclusive of 
military public works. I will outline for you the programs which 
require this authority and outlay of funds. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Military personnel costs, Navy and Marine Corps, represent about 
32 percent of the total funds requested. These funds provide for a 
Navy personnel begin strength of 665,000, officers and enlisted person. 
nel, and an end strength of 657,000, with an average of 662,840 man 
years, exclusive of approximately 7,000 midshipmen and naval avia- 
tion cadets. It is planned that the reduction in personnel strength 
will be accomplished by adjusting input rather than by any forced 
involuntary release. 

The personnel situation constitutes the gravest problem facing the 
Navy during calendar years 1955 and 1956. There are many person- 
nel problems continually before us, and while not always directly a 
budgetary matter, they do influence it indirectly, as well as having an 
impact on our training and readiness. These involve matters such as 
permanency of personnel within a unit; reenlistment rate, replacement 
of military personnel with civilian employees, to mention only a few 
of such problems, and also the impact on our training line which has 
to be increased when we have a rapid turnover. 

Senator Cuavez. What brings about a rapid turnover ? 

Admiral Carney. It is an incidental thing in some instances, sir. 
For instance, where we have a rapid expansion and take in 4 large 
number of people that have the same enlistment to serve when the 
time of completion of that enlistment and the bulk go out, then we 
have a tremendous recruitment problem that faces us. It is not even 
seasonal. It is due toexternal circumstances. 


EFFECT OF NEW PAY STRUCTURE 


Senator SattronsTaLu. This new pay bill would help a good deal. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. I was going to point that out, Senator. 
With the help of Congress, I think we not only will have some im- 
provement in this situation, but I think that it has begun to show 
as an effect in the reenlistment bonus. It is a substantial amount. It 
has a strong appeal to men who have families. It is a big enough 
kitty to have a general attraction to them. I know several personally 
who have been able to make a downpayment on a house. That is men 
with families. That enlistment bonus is something that he could not 
possibly save, and it puts him in a position to live like a first-class 
citizen. I think it has checked now, and it seems to be improving. 

Senator Cuavez. What about housing and recreation and matters 
of that type? 

Admiral Carney. We also attach great importance to those things. 
Housing is important. Medical care is important. The operating 
conditions are important, sir. On some of these things we have no 
control. The rotation of our ships takes great numbers of people 
away on a cycle. For instance, in the air groups, it is only about 15 
months. They spend 6 to 7 months overseas, and they come back and 
have to work hard on refresher training; bringing in new people into 
the groups. These things work a hardship from the family stand- 
point. 

ROTATION AND DEPLOYMENT OF SHIPS 


We are working to improve the rotation and deployment of the 
ships in order to plan ahead so that the people themselves can know 
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with some degree of certainty where these ships are going to be a little 
ahead of time. It is so important to their individual planning and 
contentment, and their whole attitude. There are many things we 
can do ourselves, and we are working on them. We feel that the 
help Congress has given in other respects has checked the downward 
trend. It could not have gone much further. I see an improvement 
now, sIr. 

The low reenlistment rate is a new and difficult experience for us. 
It has to be countered with a strenuous recruiting and recruit training 
program, which has placed an additional load on our personnel. ‘The 
low reenlistment rate has an adverse effect, of course, on the experience 
level throughout the Navy, and requires specific training measures 
to counteract this situation. Recent actions by the Congress should 
serve to ease the situation caused by this continual exodus of trained 
men. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, I understand you have business 
elsewhere, and if you would care to, you may be excused. 

Secretary Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have an appoint- 
ment in New York I have had for several months, and with your 
permission, I would like to leave. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sorry I did not think of it before when you 
got through. 

Secretary Tuomas. That is perfectly all right. Thank you very 
much. 

ADDITIONAL TRAINING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Admiral Carney. In connection with these operating problems, Mr. 
Chairman, last year we created a Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Operations and Readiness, whose principal effort is directed to- 
ward fleet training and readiness. In addition, commanders of the 
ist and 2d Fleets have been assigned additional training responsibili- 
ties within the Pacific and Atlantic C Jommands, respectively. 

As regards the replacement of military personnel with civilian em- 
ployees, the extent to which this policy may go without undesirable 
effect is a matter of considerable importance. ‘We must be ever mind- 
ful of the morale factor, and must not fill shore billets with civilian 
employees to such an extent that we are no longer able to provide 
appropriate rotation between sea and shore. We should not carry 
civilian replacement to such a point that it would have an adverse 
effect on our mobilization and deployment capabilities. 


MORALE 


No military program can ever become more important than incul- 
cating and maintaining a proper fighting spirit in our Armed Forces. 
The general quality and attitude of the personnel are the most im- 
portant factors in a fighting organization. The need to attract and 
hold high-class people in the Navy becomes increasingly important in 
these times. This matter has been one of personal concern to the 
Secretary of the Navy and to me for some time, and has received, 
and will continue to receive our closest attention. We feel that with 
Congress’ help, we have made some gains which will add to the dignity, 
security, and satisfaction of a service career. 


61179—55 6 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Operations and maintenance of the Naval Establishment in fiscal 
year 1956 is estimated to require about 27 percent of the total funds 
requested. These funds provide the means for the operation of our 
forces, the training of our personnel, and the maintenance and upkeep 
of our ships, planes, facilities and equipment. 
Training of all types will be continued, ranging from the indoc- 
trination of recruits to the complicated and precise maneuvers of the 
varrier task force and amphibious operations. Special emphasis will 
be given to striking force operations, air defense, amphibious opera- 
tions, submarine w arfare, antisubmarine war fare, mine warfare, har- 
bor defense, convoy, and cold-weather exercises. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


During fiscal year 1956, in order to attain optimum capabilities for 
prompt and svstained combat incident to operations at sea, particular 
attention will be given to the following training objectives in all exer- 
cises which may contribute to them: 

(1) Improved ability to deal effectively with: 

(7) Very high speed aircraft and guided missiles. 

(>) Fast, deep diving enemy submarines. 

(c) Atomic bomb explosions and radiological aspects. 

(7) Enemy mines. 

(2) Improved ability to: 

(7) Conduct naval warfare including the employment of atomic 
weapons. 

(>) Employ newly develoned capabilities effectively. 

(c) Employ existing shipboard equipment. 

(7) Replenish at sea and in the air—to mention only a few. 

A steady improvement in these goals is being realized. Specifically, 
I refer to improved tactics and techniques to reduce the vulnerability 
of our carrier task forces to atomic attack by aircraft and guided mis- 
siles and to torpedo attacks by submarine. I would point out that 
exercises in peacetime, under controlled conditions, where opposing 
forces are oriented to insure frequent contact, and where safety of 
both personnel and equipment is paramount to attainment of objec- 
tives, the results are sometimes disappointing to nonmilitary observers 
who, as a consequence, then draw erroneous conclusions. I mention 
that point because there has been criticism of specific operations, and I 
want to point out that they are scientifically controlled operations, and 
the conclusions can only be based on the things we are trying to test. 
I can assure vou that we are making progress, and are confident that 
we can successfully operate ships wherever and whenever required in 
accordance with approved plans. 


SHIP ALTERATION AND CONVERSION 


We are improving the material readiness of our active ships and 
those ships in reserve required in the first 6 months of war. To men- 
tion some of these improvement items, we are installing the latest types 
of detection equipment for air, surface and subsurface targets, hydro- 
lizers to neutralize radioactivity from fallout, air to surface guided 
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missiles, improved antiaircraft batteries, and blisters in converted car- 
riers to better withstand torpedo damage. 

The above alternation and conversion goals, together with routine 
maintenance and overhaul of ships, planes and equipment, will be such 
as to keep them at the best attainable degree of material readiness. 
The police y of self maintenance of forces aflo: it will be continued to the 
maximum extent practicable. This policy provides for maximum 
economy, and, in addition, increases our combat readiness by improv- 
ing the self-sufliciency of our operating crews. The overhaul sched- 
ules for the active fleet are designed to insure each ship an overhaul at 
properly spaced intervals. The matter of overhauls is under continu- 
ous study; and when experience has indicated that the interval for 
certain types could be extended, this has been reflected in our fiscal 
year 1956 estimates. <Aireraft and aircraft engine overhauls are 
scheduled at maximum intervals consistent with continued operations 
and safety of flight. 


MAINTENANCE OF SILORE FSTABLISH MENT 


Maintenance of the Shore Establishment has been programed to 
provide only essential support to the operating force. It is thor- 
oughly understood that the Shore Est: tblishment exists only to sup- 
port the operating force, and I intend that it should be maintained 
on an austere basis, consistent with demonstrated needs, yet mindful 
that it should not be allowed to fall to such a point that ships will be 
required to put to sea without proper logistic support, or in a state 
of low material readiness. Onsite surveys have been augmented with- 
inthe Navy Department, designed to reveal any areas of overst: afling 
and duplic ation, and where further savings may be achieved through 
reduction in scope, consolidation, or elimination. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Major procurement represents about 33 percent of the Department 
of the Navy request for new obligational authority. Of the total re- 
quested under this category, about 70 percent is for the procurement 
of new aircraft and the construction and conversion of ships. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The objective of the aircraft procurement program is to maintain 
and modernize the authorized forces, including any remaining de- 
ficiencies in the aircraft of the Naval Reserve, and to procure necessary 
replacements for noncombat aircraft, and to maintain sufficient pro- 
duction capacity in being to provide a sound base for rapid expansion 
in emergence jy. 

To fulfill these objectives, we are requesting funds in the fiscal year 

1956 budget which, together with some previously unobligated funds 
made available through reprograming , Will procure 1,600 aircraft for 
delivery commencing in calendar year 1957. 

During calendar year 1955, aircraft deliveries procured from prior- 
years funds will aver ‘age 200 per month for an annual rate of 2,400, 
the number which is required to support an operating aircraft pro- 
gram of our present size of about 10,000. 
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PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


We must be alert to apply the applicable lessons of the past to the 
requirements of the future. We do not intend, however, to dwell jy 
the past. We are ina period of transition between techniques of World 
War IT and an era in which nuclear developments in both weapons 
and power fields, guided missiles, extended capabilities of radar and 
communications, and many other developments will exercise great 
influence on the ‘types of ships and aircraft which make up the fleets, 
and on their weapons and equipment. 

It is my intention that we place greatest dependence on hitting 
power rather than on massive numbers of ships, mindful th: at balance 
must be retained. Our greatest hitting power today is spearheaded by 
our carrier task force, and this bespeaks the importance attached to 
de cae! in aircraft carriers, aircraft, weapons, and techniques in 
order that we keep abreast of technological advances. 


CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 


You gentlemen are aware of the mobility of our carrier striking 
force, its retaliatory capabilities, and of the offensive operations that 
it will perform in gaining and maintaining control of the seas. Also, 
it is good insurance against nonavailability of strategically located 
overseas bases. This has been demonstrated repeatedly. in the western 
Pacific in the past 4 years. 

It would neither be practicable nor desirable to replace the entire 
fleet at once. The Congress has recognized the necessity for a well 
p lanned and continuous program for shipbuilding, which wiil keep 
the fleet modern, and realize on every strategic and technical advantage 
that can be obtained. We are bearing in mind the need for proper 
phasing in order that economy and efficiency may both be realized in 
greatest measure. Our shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal 
year 1956 provides for the cons struction of 22 new warships, 2 new 
patrol vessels, 3 new auxiliary: the conversion of 21 warships, 3 aux- 
iliaries, and 4 service craft, plus the construction of 540 tons of addi- 
tional service craft, and 13,069 tons of small landing craft. This ship- 
building and conversion program does not contemplate any increase in 
our operating forces, but rather is directed toward an ultimate modern 
ization of the fleet. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding program includes: 

(a2) One Forrestal-type carrier, requested in the program in order 
to continue an orderly replacement program of our World War IT car- 
riers, and to meet the operational demands of higher performance 

carrier aircraft envisioned for the future, and to provide for increased 
jet fuel capacity, greater speed, and greater survival power. 

(6) Eight submarines, 3 of which are nuclear powered, 1 conven- 
tional powered having a guided-missile capacity, and 4 with improved 
conventional diesel powerplants. 


BUILDING OF DIESEL MOTOR POWERPLANTS 


Senator SanronsraLn. At that point, Admiral—if you preéer o 
do it in closed hearing, just say so—l would like an explanation as to 
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why we are building four conventional diesel motor powerplants if 
this atomic power pli int Is as successful as we are told. If you would 
prefer to answer that ine losed session, you may. ; 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 1 can answer that here. We are very 
auxlous to proceed aS rapidly as the state of the art and state of indus- 
try will permit in bringing in nuclear power into the submarine com- 
ponent, and also into other components, The change in the tec 
nology israpid. As Secret: wy Thomas pointed out, the initial Bis + 
that we are getting with the Vouté/us are sur prisingly good, but any- 
thing this new is bound to have a great many changes coming along 
The question of the capability of industry to build is another factor. 
It requires the training of a great many el Loin eers, ad Preat many cie- 
signers as they found out at Electric Boat in the production of the 
Nautilus. 

The nuclear part, whereas tremendously important and will increase 
the undersea range of the ships, is only a part of the submarine. It 
is the powerplant. The other parts of the submarine, for example, 
the weapons-delivery capability, renun about the same regardless of 
the powerplant. We feel it is important to build these ships because 
the submarines are suffering from this block-obsolescence threat. In 
order to keep our submarine force level with modern ships of good 
capability, we feel it is important to go ahead with those ships. since 
they will be useful throughout their lifetime. 

Senator SALTonsTaLn. It is a queston of playing safe and not going 
forward too much with the incalculable risk of a ship like the Vavtilus. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez (presiding). You are firming the Vauti/us. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, I think we should push as hard as 
wecan. We feel it places a great load on the designers and the Bureau 
and industry. to place the burden of the three ships this year, but we 
feel it is important. But in the meantime these other ships will be 
able to perform a military function and prevent the block obsolescence 
that affects the whole submarine force because they were all built 
within such a narrow period of time. 


PERFORMANCE OF U. 8. S. “NAUTILUS” 


[ would like to note that the U.S. S. Vauts/us is now operating sue- 
cessfully with atomic power. A member of the Senate Atomic Energy 
Committee expressed her operational superiority over convention: ral 
diesel submarines when he stated in effeet that the .Vavtilus could 
travel submerged indefinitely at a speed that could be sustained by 
the batteries of a conventional submarine for only 1 hour. That is 
the reason we place such tremendous importance on developing this 
capability. This, in my opinion, is the real significance of atomic 
pore, whether it be beneath the surface, on the surface, or in 
the alr. 


IMPORTANCE OF NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINES 


We attach great importance to the three nuclear-powere: sub- 
marines. They represent a progressive advance in nuclear power. 
They constitute a part of our continuing efforts to phase in nuclear 
power for ship propulsion as rapidly as practicable, depending on the 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


Operations and maintenance of the Naval Establishment in fiscal 
year 1956 is estimated to require about 27 percent of the total funds 
requested. These funds provide the means for the operation of our 
forces, the training of our personnel, and the maintenance and upkeep 
of our ships, planes, facilities and equipment. 

Training of all types will be continued, ranging from the indoc- 
trination of recruits to the complicated and precise maneuvers of the 
sarrier task force and amphibious operations. Special emphasis will 
be given to striking force operations, air defense, amphibious opera- 
tions, submarine warfare, antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, har- 
bor defense, convoy, and cold-weather exercises. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


During fiscal year 1956, in order to attain optimuin capabilities for 
prompt and sustained combat incident to operations at sea, particular 
attention will be given to the following training objectives in all exer- 
cises Which may contribute to them: 

(1) Improved ability to deal effectively with: 

(a) Very high speed aircraft and guided missiles. 

(>) Fast, deep diving enemy submarines. 

(ec) Atomic bomb explosions and radiological aspects. 

(7) Enemy mines. 

(2) Improved ability to: 

(a@) Conduct naval warfare including the employment of atomic 
weapons. 

(b) Employ newly developed capabilities effectively. 

(c) Employ existing shipboard equipment. 

(7) Renlenish at sea and in the air—to mention only a few. 

A steady improvement in these goals is being realized. Specifically, 
I refer to improved tactics and techniques to reduce the vulnerability 
cf our carrier task forces to atomic attack by aircraft and guided mis- 
siles and to torpedo attacks by submarine. TI would point out that 
exercises in peacetime, under controlled conditions, where opposing 
forces are oriented to insure frequent contact, and where safety of 
both personnel and equipment is paramount to attainment of objec- 
tives, the results are sometimes disappointing to nonmilitary observers 
who, as a consequence, then draw erroneous conclusions. I mention 
that point because there has been criticism of specific operations, and I 
want to point out that thev are scientifically controlled operations, and 
the conclusions can only be based on the things we are trying to test. 
I can assure vou that we are making progress, and are confident that 
we can successfully operate ships wherever and whenever required in 
accordance with approved plans. 


SHIP ALTERATION AND CONVERSION 


We are improving the material readiness of our active ships and 
those ships in reserve required in the first 6 months of war. To men- 
tion some of these improvement items, we are installing the latest types 
of detection equipment for air, surface and subsurface targets, hydro- 
lizers to neutralize radioactivity from fallout, air to surface guided 
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missiles, improved antiaircraft batteries, and blisters in converted car- 
riers to better withstand torpedo damage. 

The above alternation and conversion goals, together with routine 
maintenance and overhaul of ships, planes and equipment, will be such 
as to keep them at the best attainable degree of material readiness. 
The policy of self maintenance of forces afloat will be continued to the 
maximum extent practicable. This policy provides for maximum 
economy, and, in addition, increases our combat readiness by improv- 
ing the self-sufficiency of our operating crews. The overhaul sched- 
ules for the active fleet are designed to insure each ship an overhaul at 
properly spaced intervals. ‘The matter of overhauls is under continu- 
ous study; and when experience has indicated that the interval for 
certain types could be extended, this has been reflected in our fiscal 
year 1956 estimates. <Aireraft and aircraft engine overhauls are 
scheduled at maximum intervals consistent with continued operations 
and safety of flight. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHORE FSTABLISH MENT 


Maintenance of the Shore Establishment has been programed to 
provide only essential support to the operating force. It is thor- 
oughly understood that the Shore Establishment exists only to sup- 
port the operating force, and I intend that it should be maintained 
on an austere basis, consistent with demonstrated needs, yet mindful 
that it should not be allowed to fall to such a point that ships will be 
required to put to sea without proper logistic support, or in a state 
of low material readiness. Onsite surveys have been augmented with- 
in the Navy Department, designed to reveal any areas of overs tafling 
and duplication, and where further savings may be achieved through 
reduction in scope, consolidation, or elimination. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Major procurement represents about 33 percent of the Department 
of the Navy request for new obligational authority. Of the total re- 
quested under this category, about 70 percent is for the procurement 
of new aircraft and the construction and conversion of ships. 


AIRCRAET PROCUREMENT 


The objective of the aircraft procurement program is to maintain 
and modernize the authorized forces, including any remaining de- 
ficiencies in the aircraft of the Naval Reserve, and to procure necessary 
reple wements for noncombat aircraft, and to maintain sufficient pro- 
duction capacity in being to provide a sound base for rapid expansion 
in emergency. 

To fulfill these objectives, we are requesting funds in the fiscal year 

1956 budget which, together with some previously unobligated funds 
made available through reprograming, will procure 1,600 aircraft for 
delivery commencing in calendar year 1957. 

During calendar year 1955, aircraft deliveries procured from prior- 
years funds will average 200 per month for an annual rate of 2,400, 
the number which is required to support an operating aircraft pro- 
gram of our present size of about 10,000. 
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Senator Cuavez. Those are the ones that the Navy has approved, 

and have been tested from all standpoints ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. They are being delivered now from 
prior funds. 

Senator Cnvez. It takes some time, possibly a couple of years, but 
you can get delivery. 

Admiral Carney. From drawing board to fleet, depending on the 
plane, may take 4 or 5 years. 


DISPOSITION OF OBSOLETE SHIPS 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the admiral a question 
at that point? What is being done with the obsolete or older models 
of planes, because it is an obvious fact here that if you are increasing 
by 200 per month, that you are going to have a terrific supply of ships 
if you are maintaining in stor: age the older models or designs. 

Admiral Carney. It depends, Senator, on the type of aircraft. 
Fighter aircraft may have a life of 4 or 5 years. I think it is a little 
difficult to fix a definite life expectancy for fighters as a whole, because 
I am sure that they will be different. Transport aircraft, if properly 
maintained with the proper maintenance and overhaul schedules, can 
goon year after year. Their life can be greatly extended. The combat 
aircraft fall rather automatically into two categories, the first-line 
aircraft to be employed by the combatant forces; “the second-line air- 
craft which would be used as emergency backup or for training pur- 
poses. 

Senator Ture. However, Admiral, you are not using all the planes 
that you now have, or could you possibly put into ac tive service all the 
planes that will be constructed in the course of the year at the rate 
of 200 permonth? That is 2,400 airplanes in a given year. 


ANNUAL PLANE INPUT 


Admiral Carney. Actually it takes an annual input of about. 2,400 
planes a year to maintain a level force of about 10,000 distributed as 
the Navy has them distributed among fighters, transports, and the 
various training aircraft. So that is an average life of about 4 years 
to maintain this 10,000 level operating aircraft force. We have cal- 
culated that we have to maintain this input of about 2,400 a year in 
order to maintain that level of 10,000 aircraft. This year we are a 
little low. We are asking for something less, but we will have to 
come in next year for considerably more to restore that 2,400 input. 

Senator Tre. Is it wise to delay and permit yourself to get to a 
low inventory here, faced with the uncertain world situation that we 
are faced with? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir, it is not wise, but as Secretary Thomas 
explained, we had to cut back on certain aircraft which had been 
ordered and programed before, because the arrival of satisfactory air- 
frame and satisfactory engines did not materialize, and we were not 
getting anyplace with it. 

Senator Tre. You are certain that the type of plane you are now 
getting off the assembly line is going to be far superior and therefore 
would have a greater striking force than if in the event you continued 
to manufacture those that might have had some defects in them? 
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Admiral Carney. That is a decision that always has to be made 
between the engineer and production man as to where you stop im- 
proving, and where you start buying in quantity. We are gaging that 
and er ndeavori ing to get the aircraft which will be the best suited to our 
operational es. 8 ‘ 


RESEARCILT FUNDS 


Senator Tityr. 1 did note that there were some ideas in your re- 
seurch funds that had been reduced, and that caused me some concern 
as to Whether we are keeping pace in the research field with the modern 
times that we live in. 

Admiral Carney. I think so, sir. Later in my talk I am going to 
mention some of the points that are covered in the research and de- 
velopment program. 

Senator Tryr. Thank you. 

Senator ELLENpDER (presiding). Proceed, please. 


INCREASE IN FUTURE BUDGETARY REQUESTS 


Admiral Carney. I should like to emphasize at this point, as prior 
appropriations are depleted, future budgetary requests, commencing 
for fiscal year 1957, must be conside1 ‘ably increased in order that we 
meet the annual replacement rate. 

The deliveries under the 1956 program, when combined with de- 
liveries of aircraft funded in prior years, will result in a majority of 
our combat forces being equipped with modern aircraft by December 
1957. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Most of our ships have now reached the midpoint of their useful 
life. This fact, plus building the ships required to insure a strong 
Navy in the future, to which I have previously spoken, and the neces- 
sity to retain the country’s shipbuilding know-how and building ca- 
pacity, combine to justify the shipbuilding and conversion program 
we are proposing for fiscal year 1956. It cannot be considered a true 
annual increment of a long-range program for the purpose of main- 
taining an underage fleet of the size now envisaged in approved joint 
war plans; such a program would be of greater magnitude. It will, 
however, secure the best return for the percentage of our appropria- 
tions which we recommend for this purpose. 

I would like to say also that I do not think it would be wise to 
proceed too fast—in other words, try to build a complete underage 

‘ause we are in a period of transition. We have to have a little 
maneuvering room for the improvements which may be around the 
corner. 

A great deal has been accomplished through the process of modern- 
ization and conversion of existing ships to enable them to possess the 
capabilities made possible by technological advances. For example, 
we have modernized a total of 255 destroyer types to date with 1m- 
proved electronics, antiaircraft batteries, and antisubmarine batteries. 
We do, however, reach a point of diminishing returns in the conversion 
and modernization processes. We are continuously and intensively 
studying, with emphasis given to the consideration of strategic im- 
portance, the problem of providing new ships of the proper types and 
characteristics for naval operations of the future as we foresee them. 
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PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


We must be alert to apply the applicable lessons of the past to the 
requirements of the future. We do not intend, however, to dwell in 
the past. We are ina period of transition between tec hniques of World 
War If and an era in which nuclear developments in both weapons 
and power fields, guided missiles, extended capabilities of radar and 
communications, and many other developments will exercise great 
influence on the types of ships and aircraft which make up the fleets, 
and on their weapons and equipment. 

It is my intention that we place greatest dependence on hitting 
power rather than on massive numbers of ships, mindful th: at balance 
must be retained. Our greatest hitting power today is spearheaded by 
our carrier task force, and this bespeaks the importance attached to 
developments in aircraft carriers, aircraft, weapons, and techniques in 
order that we keep abreast of technological advances. 


CARRIER STRIKING FORCE 


You gentlemen are aware of the mobility of our carrier striking 
force, its retaliatory « capabilities, and of. the offensive operations that 
it will perform in gaining and maintaining control of the seas. Also, 
it is good insurance against nonavailability of strategically located 
overseas bases. This has been demonstrated repeatedly - in the western 
Pacific in the past 4 years. 

It would neither be practicable nor desirable to replace the entire 
fleet at once. The Congress has recognized the necessity for a well 
planned and continuous program for shipbuilding, which wiil keep 
the fleet modern, and realize on every strategic and technical advantage 
that can be obtained. We are bearing in mind the need for proper 
phasing in order that economy and eflici iency may both be realized in 
greatest measure, Our shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal 
year 1956 provides for the construction of 22 new warships, 2 new 
patrol vessels, 3 new auxiliary; the conversion of 21 warships, 3 aux- 
iliaries, and 4 service craft, plus the construction of 540 tons of addi 
tional service craft, and 13,069 tons of small landing craft. This ship- 
building and conversion program does not contemplate any increase in 
our operating forces, but rather is directed toward an ultimate modern 
ization of the fleet. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding program includes: 

(a) One Forrestal-type carrier, requested in the program in order 
to continue an orderly replacement program of our World War ITI car- 
riers, and to meet the operational demands of higher performance 

carrier aircraft envisioned for the future, and to provide for increased 
jet fuel capacity, greater speed, and greater survival power. 

(6) Eight submarines, 3 of which are nuclear powered, 1 conven- 
tional pow wered having a guided-missile capacity, and 4 with improved 
conventional diesel powe erplants. 


BUILDING OF DIESEL MOTOR POWERPLANTS 


Senator SavronsratL, At that point, Admiral—if you predéer to 
do it in closed hearing, just say so—I would like an explanation as to 
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why we are building four conventional diesel motor powerplants if 
this atomic powerpl: unt is as successful as we are told. If you would 
prefer to answer that in closed session, you may. 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. I can answer that here. We are very 
anxious to proceed as rapidly as the state of the art and state of indus- 
try will permit in bringing in nuclear power into the submarine com- 
ponent, and also into other sey: The change in the tech 
nology is rapid. As Secretary The lomas pointed out, the initial results 
that we are getting with the Veuti/us are surprisingly good, but any 
thing this new is bound to have a great many changes coming along. 
The question of the — of industry to build is ancther factor 
. —- the training of a great many engineers, a great many de- 
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The nuclear part, whereas tremendously important and will increase 
the undersea range of the ships, is only a part of the submarine. It 
is the powerplant. The other parts of the submarine, for example, 
the weapons-delivery capability, remain about the same regardless of 
the powerplant. We feel it is inportant to build these ships because 
the submarines are suffering from this block-obsolescence threat. — lh 
order to keep our submarine force level with modern ships of good 
capability, we feel] it is important to go ahead with those ships. since 
they will be useful throughout their lifetime. 

Senator SaLTonsraLn. It is a queston of playing safe and not going 
forward too much with the incalculable risk of a ship like the Va-vtilus. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez (presiding). You are firming the Vauti/us. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, I think we should push as hard as 
wecan. We feel it —s vreat load on the designers and the Bureau 
and industry. to place the burden of the three ships this year, but we 
feel it is important. But in the meantime these other ships will be 
able to perform a military function and prevent the block obsolescence 
that affects the whole submarine force because they were all built 
within such a narrow period of time. 


PERFORMANCE OF U. 8S. S. “NAUTILUS” 


L would like to note that the U.S. S. Vauti7us is now operating sue- 
cess fully with atomic power. A me ‘mber of the Senate Atomic Energy 
Committee expressed her operational superiority over conventional 
diesel submarines when he stated in effeet that the Vav¢i/us could 
travel submerged indefinitely at a speed that could be sustained by 
the batteries of a conventional submarine for only 1 hour. That is 
the reason we place such tremendous importance on developing this 
capability. This, in my opinion, is the real significance of atomic 
propulsion, whether it be beneath the surface, on the surface, or in 
the air. 


IMPORTANCE OF NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINES 


We attach great importance to the three nuclear-powere: sub- 
marines. They represent a progressive advance in nuclear power. 
They constitute a part of our continuing efforts to phase in nuclear 
power for ship propulsion as rapidly as practicable, depending on the 
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state of the art and the capacity of industry to produce these power- 
plants. This transition must proceed in an orderly and forward-look- 
ing manner, recognizing that the development of nuclear power js 
still in its infancy, and that the ships must be useful for many years, 
The five submarines with conventional propulsion systems are a part 
of our endeavor to overcome the acute problem of block obsolescence, 
They will have improved diesel electric-propulsion machinery, ad- 
vanced features in new weapons, deep-diving capacity, and are very 
much needed in the fleet. 


REQUEST FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


We are confident that the conventional plant submarines in this pro- 
gram will be useful for the life of the ships. 

(ec) World War II destroyers are rapidly becoming obsolescent. On 
a modest replacement basis, we are requesting as new construction : 

1. Seven conventional destroyers with the latest antiaircraft arma- 
ment, sonar, and antisubmarine weapons. 

2. Six frigates. (These ships, recently reclassified by directive of 
the Secretary of the Navy, are similar to the destroyer leader previ- 
ously constructed, of which we had four). They will have improved 
antisubmarine and antiaircraft warfare capabilities. Three of the six 
will have guided-missile capabilities. 

3. Two escort vessels. Upon mobilization there will be a require- 
ment for a large number of escorts for merchant convoys and slower 
naval forces. These two escort vessels are being developed as low 
cost prototypes that can be mass produced. 

They are not as fancy and with all the capabilities of a destroyer 
type. but they would perform a useful, if somewhat limited, function, 
and this is what we are seeking to develop. 


MODERNIZATION OF OLDER SHIPS 


Senator ELienper. To what extent, Admiral, do you take these old- 
er ships and equip them with new equipment in the way of radar, 
sonar, and so forth? Is it not better to proceed that way rather than to 
build completely new ones? 

Admiral Carney. We have actually modernized in the sense of put- 
ting in new weapons and new equipment and new sonar and communi- 
cations about 255 destroyer types since the end of the war. We find 
that all of these equipments have added weight; with every new 
weapon that comes along, there is additional weight. Something has 
to be taken off. The question of habitability becomes very acute. We 
have taken one ship and worked on the idea of habitability of that 
crew. She is very habitable indeed. I doubt if we could achieve that 
in all tvpes. There finally comes a point of diminishing returns on 
this modernization. 

Senator Errenper. You have to change the design of the ship. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir, they are reaching their half life now. 
Tn another 10 years they will be just too old to operate. 

(7) Three new auxiliary ships have been included in the fiscal year 
1956 program. Two of them are much needed ammunition ships. | 
The third will be a general stores issue ship. In the design of these 
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ships, consideration was given to increased speed and a more rapid 
“replenishment at sea” rate. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS IN CONVERSION PROGRAM 


The principal items in the conversion program are: 

(a) The installation of angled decks on six carriers to gain im- 
proved performance from jet aircraft, plus the additional safety 
factor inherent in the angled decks. 

(6) One austere conversion of a light cruiser and one conversion of 
a destroyer to give them guided missile capabilities. Again, these are 
prototypes. We are bringing the guided missile into the fleet, and we 
want to be sure that we are right as a guide for future design. 

(c) To permit the Navy to carry out its commitments in support of 
continental defense, it is planned to convert 12 escort vessels and 4 
Liberty hull cargo vessels into radar pick ships. This is a continu- 
ation of a previous program. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Three major guided missile projects entered the fleet on a modest 
scale in 1954. Current plans envisage development of a substantial 
operational capability for these missile systems during 1955 and con- 
tinuing next year. Supporting these three projects are several other 
research projects, some of which are in the study stage, which would 
utilize the advancements in science and procure more effective and 
powerful weapons in future years. Some of these later weapons would 


replace, and others would supplement the three main projects. The 
basic premise now, in all guided-missile conversions, is that of giving 
to our ships and planes additional capabilities. All of these weapons 
are designed to increase the striking power of the fleet and its aircraft 
and to enable the Navy to perform more effectively its assigned 
missions. 

The principal objective of our fiscal year 1956 guided missiles pro- 
curement program 1s to provide for a minimum effective increment of 
the missiles required for outfitting, evaluation, training and opera- 
tions, as appropriate, of the guided missile ships, aircraft, and activi- 
ties (Navy and Marine Corps) which have been funded or partially 
funded in previous fiscal years, and for the guided-missile ships which 
are included in the fiscal year 1956 shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram, as well as the guided-missile units, Navy and Marine Corps, 
planned for funding in fiscal year 1956, together with associated test- 
ing, handling, launching, maintenance and storage equipment. Funds 
also have been requested for the continued training of personnel in 
guided-missile maintenance and operations at a rate commensurate 
with the scheduled and planned integration of missiles into the operat- 
ing forces. These procurement funds for missiles to provide opera- 
tional fills are a measure of the increased emphasis being placed in this 
field over previous years. Future years’ budgets will include more 
and more funds to meet the expanding operational capability in 
guided missles. 
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The Navy’s public-works program for fiscal year 1956, submitted in 
accordance with the guidance issued by the Oilice of the Scret: ry of 
De ~~ encomps usses the overall Navy requirements for: 

. Modernization of the Shore Establishment. 

Replacement of over age, deteriorated, and uneconomical faci] 
ne 

Construction of new facilities to meet the needs of technological 
advances in materials and weapons. 

Training. 

5. Family housing. 

This program presents the current portion of the long-range Navy 
Department shore-station improveme nt plan which to date has been 
only about one-half authorized. There have been changes in this 
plan—deletions due to changes in force levels and the application of 
new criteria issued by higher authority; and additions—due to joint 
strategic requirements and changes in our base-development. plans, 
In this latter category are the bases required to support our airborne 
early-warning program as an important part of the continental defense 
system. There have been changes in the plan in the relative priority 
given to various projects. As an example, since Korea, we have as- 
signed higher priority to the expansion and development of facilities 
required to train personnel in the operation of new weapons. The 
details have been submitted to the Secretary of Defense, and will be 
forwarded later. 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The portion of the total funds requested which is allocated to the 
Reserve components is a relatively small percentage of the total 
budget; however, it is a large increase in dollars for this program. 
The Naval Reserve is only partially supported by the specific alloca 
tion of funds which appear in the Reserve budget. Under the concept 
of integration, it is principally supported by the various programs of 
the regular esta :blishment. wherein the various bureaus and offices 
have the same responsibility for Reserve as for regular functions. 
Among these are active-duty support personnel, and the maintenance 
and operation of ships, aircraft, and air stations, for the training of 
our Naval Reserve. 

The Navy is keenly aware of the indispensable contribution which 
the Reserve makes to our national defense. The Organized Reserve 
was greatly reduced because of the requirements generated by the 
Korean war: that of the Marine Corps was practically eliminated. 
The program for fiscal year 1956, both Navy and Marine Corps, pro 
vides for a long step forward in revitalizing of these essential com- 
ponents. 

The steady growth of the Naval reserve training program is en- 
couraging. Every effort is being made to find practical means of at- 
tracting prior service personnel toward participation in the drilling 
units. More emphasis is being placed upon practical training based 
on the team-training concept and more afloat training. The net re- 
sult, and our primary goal, will be to produce an experienced and vital 
Reserve organization which will be available for active duty at such 
times as national security may require. 
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Our current training plan is sufliciently flexible to be implemented 
under the proposed National Reserve plan, should it become law, 
without significant additions to our current budgetary requests. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program for fiscal year 1956 repre- 
sents about 5 percent of the total funds requested. 

Our plans provide for continuation of a level program in research 
and development. In addition to the emphasis being placed on de- 
velopments in the area of nuc — propulsion reactors for both sub- 
marine and surface ships, the Navy research and development pro- 
gram is directed toward the development of weapons, facilities and 
echniques of such a potential that the Navy’s mission of gaining and 
sain Lining control of the seas will be reasonably assured. The fiscal 
year 1956 program provides for improving fleet readiness, through 
development of improved detection and tracking devices, develop- 
ment of guided missiles, antiaircraft control systems, high speed in- 
terceptors, and methods of controlling and coordinating air defense 
systems. Further research is pointed toward new techniques to im- 
prove the capabilities of our amphibious forces. 


LANDING CRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


Landing craft of increased speed and maneuverability are under 
de velopme nt, and larger troop and cargo helicopters of increased 
spce ! dy ange are hoing desjaned, The Nevvw js furthering its abil- 
ity to live, work, and fight in cold weather. Continued stress is being 

placed on development of food, clothing, and materials for cold 
mn ather utility. Newly developed high performance aircraft require 
improved fire control, armament, navigational, communication and 
detection equipment. Likewise, improved catapults, arresting gear, 
and other carrier handling gear have made it necessary to direct ef 
forts in research and development to these fields in order to produce 
equipment to match the new airplanes. Research and development in 
the fields of submarine and antisubmarine warfare is keeping abreast 
of new technological advances in this area. 

We shall continue to concentrate on those programs which show 
greatest promise of providing reliable new weapons and significant 
improvements in both our offensive and defensive capabilities. 

To sum up, our objective is to stay at least one jump ahead of any 
potential enemy through the development of advanced weapons, 
facilities, and tec hniques. 


ESTABLISHMENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Functions performed by the Navy which have an establishment- 
wide significance, such as our communications system, Hydrographic 
Office, and Naval Observatory, comprise about percent of our budget 
requirements. Such activities are planned to be operated and main- 
tained at a slightly lower level than in fiscal year 1955. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to repeat the paramount 
considerations which have guided our planning. They are: To attain 
and maintain a stable force which is capable of controlling the seas 
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and denying them to an enemy, and yet, one which the country can 
sustain over the long pull; to maintain our active forces as strong, 
mobile, and combat ready units; to keep our reserve fleet ships i ina 
high state of material readiness; to continue our programs in the 
buildup and training of our Reserve components to meet the needs 
of a sudden brush fire or post D-day buildup; to improve our mobiliza- 
tion reserve material requirements position; and, at the same time, 
place priority on the maintenance of a high degree of tactical readi- 
ness. These we will do to the best of our ability within such funds and 
personnel ceilings as are determined to be necessary for the security 
of the Nation. 

I want to assure you of our earnest desire to cooperate wherever 
and whenever we may be helpful in presenting our programs or in 
clarifying any points on which you may wish additional information. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, you have made a most interesting state- 
ment. I am sure that the members of the committee would desire to 
ask some questions. However, it is getting to be toward 1 o’clock, 
and I wonder if you could join us here at 2: 30? 


QUEMOY, MATSU AND FORMOSA AS NAVAL OPERATION 


Senator ELienper. I would like to ask one question at this point. 
This morning we discussed the Quemoy and Matsu Islands and the 
attack on Formosa. Are you in agreement with Secretary Thomas 
that this is more or less a naval operation insofar as the United States 
is concerned ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. I do not think that any operation in 


these days can be considered as a single-service operation. Depend- 
ing on how trouble develops, I think our entire Armed Forces as a 
team will have to be considered. It is a sort of question I could not 
answer specifically, because it is not susceptible of a specific answer. 


STATEMENT ON PROBABILITY OF ATTACK 


Senator ELtenver. There was quite a scare created, Admiral, some 
time ago by a statement attributed to you that the probabilities are 
that an attack would be made on the 15th of April. Have you changed 
your mind on that, or will you give us any information you have? 

Admiral Carney. I have not changed my mind, because I never 
made such a statement, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. Will you clear the record for us on it, because 
there have been a lot of statements made about it. There has been a lot 
of criticism by Senators and Congressmen to the effect that any state- 
ment of that character should come from the White House, rather than 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, the Admiral has said he did not 
make such a statement. That ought to clear it pretty well. 

Senator ELienper. Senator, if he wants to let it go at that, it is all 
right with me. I thought he might be given the opportunity of ex- 
plaining what he did say, if he desires to. 

Admiral Carney. Senator, I did not have the temerity to predict 
what the intentions of any other potential enemy might be. I do not 
think that any experienced military man would venture that far. I 
concern myself in my present job with the capabilities of those who 
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might be opposed to us, my own capabilities, and the « ‘apabilities of 
my service, and the Armed Forces, to discharge their own missions. 
That I have done for many years. That i is my view today, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. After the statement attributed to you was made, 
did you make any effort to correct it ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you have any reason not to do it 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. I decided that I would make no further 
statement. I did not see that it would accomplish anything, I am 
very glad to answer your question here, however. 

Se nator ELLENDER. Very well. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Admiral. We will proceed, then, at 
9:30, 

(At 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2: 30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., upon the expiration 
of the recess. ) 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will please come to order. 

Admiral, you gave your statement this morning. I am sure that the 
members of the committee would like to ask you some questions, so 
we will proceed that way. 

Admiral Carney. All right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any members of the committee who wish 
toask questions ¢ 

Senator Roserrson. I want to ask General Shepherd a question, but 
not the Admiral. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Hayden. 

Senator Haypen. No questions. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Thye ? 

Senator Tuyr. I have no further questions at the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. Senator Ellender. 

Senator ELLenper. I would like to ask more questions, but it would 
have to be in the executive session. 

I presume the admiral will be here tomorrow ? 

Admiral Carney. I will await your call. 

Senator Ropertrson. I think the admiral submitted a mighty fine 
statement. 

Senator Tuyr. My own comment was to be that the admiral did 
give us an excellent report. It was a report that gave us all the in- 
formation that we possibly could have in a public session and any 
further questioning would have to be, in my opinion, in the executive 
session as far as I am concerned. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON MARINE CORPS REDUCTION 


Senator Stennis. Very briefly, there was another question that came 
tomy mind about the reduction in the Marine Corps. 

Now, Admiral, are you letting men go out that are trained as corpo- 
rals and sergeants? In your reduction in force, are you requiring 
6 ained men to quit the Marines against their wishes, who want to stay, 
but they still cannot stay ? 
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Admiral Carney. General Shepherd would have to speak abou 
the Marine Corps, sir. We are losing some people whose enlistments 
are expiring. The reduction is being handled by a normal attrition 
and not by enforced separations. There are a very sizable percentage 
of the people who are going out who are not reenlisting: th: at is true, 
sir, 

Senator Srennis. Isthat going out against their will 4 

Admiral Carney. No, sir: there is no forced attrition in meeting 
these reductions, sir. The statistics on that Admiral Holloway can 
give you, but that is substantially correct. There is no forced attrition 

Senator Srennis. I am glad to know that because it would be in 
consistent with the bill we passed last week, we might say, to be reduc 
ing these trained men against their will. 


PERSONNEL SCREENING 


Senator Tuyr. Admiral, there have been some men that have been 
screened out of the service, that vou have found were not qualified 
themselves for the technical services that the military require of their 
servicemen, and IT understand vou have been screening out and ter 
minating from the military service certain numbers of enlisted 
personnel. 

Admiral Carney. We have a certain percentage of people who hive 
been on active duty, reservists who have been on active duty, and there 
is some selection on that. 

As to the statistics, I would like to ask Admiral Follow: ay to get the 
exact facts for us because T don’t have the figures at my fingertips. 

Senator Tuyr. Because I have read from different reports that cer- 
tain numbers of the enlisted personnel were terminated and likewise 
the noncommissioned officers that vou felt did not have the qualifica- 
tions for further advancement and, therefore, were no longer desired. 

Admiral Carnry. There may be a small amount of screening, but 
substantially the levels are being maintained by controlling the input 
and allowing the outgoing people to effect that reduction without 
forced attrition of trained people. 

Senator Troyer. I think, Mr. Chairman. that Senator Smith has just 
come in and might like to ask some questions. 


RUSSIAN NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. Before we proceed with Senator Smith, I would 
like toask the Admiral just three questions. 

You spoke this morning about Russian naval construction. Would 
that mean that they are constructing what we would consider naval 
construction in every type of work ? 

Admiral Carney. The information that we have, sir, is that the 
ships they are constructing are first-class ships. They are building 
ships thé it are capable of going to sea. Their construction includes 
cruisers, detroyers, submarine, and some of the lesser patrol type and 
from the information we have, they are good ships. 

Senator Crravez. That would be by naval standards, good ships? 

Admiral Carnry. As near as we can find out: ves. sir. 

Senator CHavez. That is what vou had in mind ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 
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PORT LYAUTEY FACILITY, NORTIL AFRICA 


Senator Cnavez. Now, someone asked a question about the naval 
nstallation in North Africa. Can you tell the committee about that ? 

Admiral Carney. Port Lyautey is primarily an air facility. Its 
operating capacity as an air facility is pretty close to saturated under 
the present conditions for supporting aircraft in connection with the 
ith Fleet operations that are over there now. 

If the tempo of air operations and the size of the air component were 
to be substantially increased, it would overtax Port Lyautey. That is 
one point. 

Also the port itself does not provide facilities for a ship base. At 
Rota, which is a separate arrangement with Spain, the facilities will 
include harbor facilities for unloading. 

We believe that this also will be of service to Air Force installations 
ind Air Force operations, and we will have additional facilities in the 
form of an airfield there for which construction is about to begin. 

That would constitute additional air facilities from which to con- 
duct maritime operations in the case of deployment in that area. 

Senator ELLenper. Are ships serviced at Lyautey / 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Where is the nearest place ? 

Admiral Carney. We don’t have any place in Europe. They are 
self-sustained on a rotating basis. 

Senator ELLenper. The details that Secretary Thomas said he 
would give us in closed session—— 

Admiral Carney. There are additional points which should be given 
in closed session, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, in answer to a question by Senator Chavez 
a moment ago about the shipbuilding program in Russia, are they 
building carriers of the type that we have, or anything like it? 

Admiral Carney. Not to my knowledge, sir. 


ADDITIONAL “FORRESTAL” TYPE CARRIERS 


Senator ELLeNpeER. I notice in your statement here that you propose 
another carrier of the Forrestal type. Is it proposed to build any 
more than that ? 

Admiral Carney. It is my belief that we should, sir. Heretofore 
we have made our submissions on an annual basis. I made a very 
complete analysis of the carrier situation for the next 10 years or 
so, and in terms of obsolescence we would wind up in another 10 
years with having about 4 or 5 carriers under age and able to do a 
first-class job, and I do not consider that that is enough. 

It is my personal opinion, sir, that we should come again to the 
Congress on an annual basis and ask for further ships of this type. 

This is my own opinion, sir, and is not a Department of Defense 
position ; but it is my opinion. 

Senator ELLEnNpEr. The next question I was going to ask is that 
according to statements I see in the press now and then there seems 
to be a difference of opinion as to whether we should proceed in the 
construction of more of these carriers. 

Admiral Carney. I have prepared a very comprehensive analysis 
on this subject, which I shall be glad to give to the committee. It isa 
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little bit long for perhaps your purpose now, sir, but I believe jt 
might be of interest if there is any question about it because it is as 
comprehensive as I can make it in terms of today and what is fore. 
seeable. 

(The statement refered to follows :) 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Many elements of this presentation are well known to the members of this 
committee; however, they will be included in order to present a reasonably 
complete picture of the situation which now exists. 

At the risk of oversimplification the basic questions may be translated: 

(a) “Will United States carrier forces be necessary in the 1960's?” 

(b) “Should we start construction of a carrier in 1956?” 

I would like to examine these questions by looking first into the primary 
reasons why we have a Navy. 


II, MISSIONS OF THE NAVY AND FUNCTION OF THE CARRIER FORCE THEREIN 


The purpose of the United States Navy is to fulfill its part in providing for 
the security of the United States and to support our national policy throughout 
the world. The primary means by which the Navy does this is by gaining 
and maintaining command of the seas, to use the seas for our own purposes 
and that of our allies, and in time of war, to deny use of these seas to an 
enemy. 

For the United States, the naval missions of a war are derived from national] 
policy and are influenced largely by geography and by certain economic facts 
of life. I think it is safe to predict that the geography of the world will 
not have changed radically in the next decade and equally safe to say that, 
should we be so unfortunate as to be plunged into another global conflict, the 
national interest and a forward strategy require that it be fought overseas, 
We want the areas of devastation and the ravages of war to be in enemy ter- 
ritory and not in our own. Today our overseas installations are very numer- 
ous and are worldwide. The Navy is faced with the grave responsibility of 
supporting these bases logistically on a continuing basis. Our military power 
must be projected overseas and our forces sustained there in combat with the 
millions of tons of supplies they must have. Likewise certain of our allies must 
be sustained and to support them to our mutual advantage we must have 
access to them and that access, insofar as their principal material support is 
concerned, can be had only by sea. Only by command of the sea can that be 
done. In addition to the foregoing, strategic materials must be brought into 
our own country from all over the world for support of our industry. This 
factor is becoming increasingly important. It may be readily demonstrated 
that, while it is necessary to transport high priority, critical cargo and _ per- 
sonnel by air, movement of the tremendous quantities so necessary in war and 
the fuel for the return passage of air transport must be by the sea. 

In order to maintain our control of the seas, we must have the ability to 
defeat any threat to that control. The most significant of these threats are 
enemy air, submarine, and surface forces. Taking them in reverse order: The 
surface threat is present and is growing. It may provide an insight into Soviet 
thinking as to the nature of a future war. It is evidence at least of the emer- 
gence of the U. S. S. R. as a martime power. The Soviets are building cruisers 
and destroyers in considerable numbers. Some of them may be used as raiders, 
and represent an antishipping potential. In any case, they will be in sufficient 
strength to require being taken into account, thus tying down considerably 
superior allied surface forces. They remain as weapons which must be de- 
stroyed, and this will involve the effort of carrier air and our own submarines. 

In the case of enemy submarines the term “Antisubmarine warfare” is a 
generic term covering submarine countermeasures and in general is divided 
into: 

(1) Formation of convoys and their routing to avoid submarine concentrations. 

(2) Local defense of the convoy. 

(3) Hunter-killer operations against known or guspected submarine concen- 
trations. These are independent offensive operations by surface and air teams, 
the latter generally carrier based. 
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(4) By far the most effective and in the long run the least expensive anti- 
abmarine measure is attack against the submarine at its base—its pens and 

struction and refitting facilities. These are primary targets for carrier 
wriking forces, 

The air threat must be defeated. It is generally recognized that air superior- 
ity is essential to the ultimate success of operations on land, sea or in the air. 
this will be true through the foreseeable future. Air superiority is best achieved 
y offensive operations against enemy air bases and aircraft in the area of 
erations. In any hostile action, the Soviets can, and there is every evidence 

that they will, contest the control of the sea with us by air as well as by 
eabmarine—at least in those areas within range of her formidable airpower., 
iris evident, then, that our Navy must be able to operate in the presence of and 
oward the elimination of this air therat. As was proven conclusively in World 

War II, this cannot be done without a strong air arm which moves with and is 

integral part of naval forces. This is the carrier task force. 

A point of similarity should be noted in connection with the submarine and 
air threats. The worst place to protect a ship is where the ship is. The 
worst place to protect a convoy is where the convoy is. The worst place to 
protect a target from air attack is at the target. The best place is at the bases 
from Which the airplane or submarine comes. The next best place is en route. 

Carrier task forces are the heart and backbone of modern naval forces; they 
are the principal offensive power of a Navy. The mobile airpower of the car- 
iers is required for employment, regardless of any other capability they may 
have, against enemy forces of any kind which threaten our supply lines to our 
wn deployed forces or those of our allies, in direct support of amphibious opera- 
tions and for defense of our forces after landing. I would like to emphasize 
the particular importance of carrier air support of and in fact making possible, 
the landings of our Army or our Fleet Marine Force against enemy opposition. 
In many parts of the world and in many situations this cannot be done by any 
ther means than carrier airpower. The only air cover which could be obtained 
for the amphibious landing at Inchon was from the carrier task force. This 
ne landing folded up the entire Communist defense of the South Korean 
wninsula and gave us some 100,000 prisoners. These are some of the consider- 
ations which dictate the requirement for carrier-based airpower. 

It is true that the carrier task force can augment the forces of other services 

as a coliateral function. This was precisely the situation in Korea, where the 
arrier task force, from the first week of the war, was employed in discharge 
of the Navy’s collateral functions. It is also true that the carriers may be 
used to apply mobile airpower at any point where the employment of land- 
pased air might be less effective, less economical, delayed for lack of bases, or 
impossible. The charge sometimes made that carrier airpower is in competi- 
Htion with the Strategic Air Command is unfair and it is untrue. The might of 
carrier airpower is primarily directed at those enemy forces, and bases which 
support those forces, which threaten our control of the seas, rather than the 
industrial heart of an enemy, which is SAC’s job. 

In the foreseeable situation it is most important that the retaliatory striking 
power of the United States be preserved to the greatest possible extent from 
initial enemy attack—this means dispersion, defense, and deception. The ear- 
ner task force has a great potentiality in these aspects and should be exploited 
tothe maximum. 


} 


Ill, WILL CONTROL OF SEAS STILL BE REQUIRED IN 1960'S 


We hear suggestions from time to time that future war will be decided quickly 
hy thermonuclear weapons launched with intercontinental rockets and missiles, 
and that naval power, land power, and air power as we know them will be of little 
inportance, 

While I am sure this committee does not hold the conviction that such a situa- 
tion is “just around the corner,” it is desirable to review briefly for the record 
some of the reasons for believing naval power will still be an essential element 
of military power in the future. 

First, let us note that both sides are continuing to amass large stockpiles of 
luclear and thermonuclear weapons. Let us concede for the moment the possi- 
hility that a wholesale use of such weapons might be made by each side against 
the other side’s sources of power. Let us concede that this phase might be com- 
pleted within a short space of time, with exhaustion or destruction of the inter- 
continental delivery system of one side or both. 


61179—35—_——7 
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But with the passing of that initial intercontinental phase the issue wil] },; 
no means be resolved. Tough people can and will carry on with what shorte; 
‘ange weapons were left. There could still be the problem of getting such weap. 
ons across the oceans. Even if an enemy gained initial advantages from th» 
atomic exchange, unless he gained sea control he could not invade our land anq 
take control of our Government. Nor, in reverse, could we do the same to hin 
Naval power, then, will remain an elemental consideration in the follow-throug) 
phase of all-out nuclear war. 

Unless naval power continues to be immediately available when the first 
phases conclude, we cannot be sure to exploit our advantage or to nullity 
an enemy’s success, gained in that first phase. 

Whatever may be the prospects for the atomic war, in the event there igs 
war in which there is no initial thermonuclear exchange between continents— 
we also know we will need naval power. 

We shall ueed it in such a war for the reasons previously set forth. We 
must supply, reinforce, and support our land and air forces overseas, sus. 
tain the Allies on whose territory our forces are based, launch new fronts 
against vulnerable enemy areas, and maintain our supplies of materials from 
abroad. We must project our power of all arms to the place where it is needed, 

There are many reasons for believing such a long war—-a war in which 
neither side tries for a quick nuclear knockout—is possible. 

First, our Nation is building at highest priority the means of deterring nuclear 
attack on the United States, in the form of strong defense against surprise 
attack, and a powerful ability to retaliate in kind. We must hope that this 
deterrent will succeed, and incidentally our mobile carrier forces are an in- 
portant part of our deterrent. 

Second, if we go to all this trouble to deter an enemy from initiating all. 
out nuclear warfare on our homeland, we are going to deliberate carefully 
about initiating unlimited attacks on his homeland, in response to merely con- 
ventional aggression by an enemy. Wherever possible we will be selective in 
earrying out our retaliatory attacks to the general area of aggression and t 
the more direct means of aggression employed by the enemy. 

Third, the fact that the Soviets have embarked on an extensive naval 
building program is one of the most conclusive bits of evidence that they are 
not thinking entirely in terms of atomic war. If they do not desire an all-out 
holocaust we may be sure they will try to so initiate their aggression as to 
minimize the chance of an all-out response by the United States. 

If for these or any other reasons a long war should remain possible in the 
future, we must maintain naval power adequate to the requirements of such 
war. We have ample reason from experience to know that weakness in any 
area invites aggression in that area. Weakness at sea will invite conventiona 
aggression capitalizing on that weakness. 

We conclude, therefore, that to support our national policy we must continue 
our ability to deter limited aggression by less than all-out means, and to this 
end maintain the ability to control the sea in future wars of any type. 


IV. WILL CARRIER FORCES STILL BE USEFUL TO CONTROL SEA IN 1960'S? 


We may expect the foregoing considerations to prevail throughout the decad 
of the 1960’s. The will to limit war is in fact likely to increase in direct pro- 
portion to the ability of each side to erase without warning the major civilized 
communities of the other, and with the combined ability of both to poison the 
globe for all survivors. 

The question may now be asked whether the aircraft carrier will continu 
through the 1960's, to be the backbone of naval power. 

Without deprecating in any way the promise of guided missiles as naval 
weapons, We conclude that the carrier’s usefulness will not decrease. Missiles 
for the foreseeable future are special-purpose weapons. There will be no su)- 
stitute for the versatility of the small piloted aircraft as a general-purpose weap0 
for attacking the great variety of fixed and moving, airborne, seaborne, and 
ground targets within the naval missions. The carrier airplane can attain tl 
precision needed for delivering conventional weapons when these are require 
or for delivering small nuclear weapons when wide devastation is not desired 
Only the trained pilot on the spot can make the prompt evaluation and decision 
necessary for selecting targets in a fast moving situation, or when intelligence 
is inadequate. This has particular reference to the tactical use of weapons, both 
nuclear and conventional. 
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The carrier is the one naval vessel usable alternately or simultaneously against 
submarines and their bases, surface ships and their yards, aircraft and their 
airfields, and for support of amphibious, land, and air operations as well. 

The carrier force of the 1960’s will be able to launch both nuclear and con- 
yentional Weapons in large numbers and variety. It will let us put naval wea- 
pons on the spot of action, from long ranges when required. As contrasted with 
other types of forces it allows us to assemble quickly great concentrations of 
power, move them about, and dispose them rapidly. It provides a concentration 
of defenses which permits us to exert continuing pressure. It provides a base 
always usable without consultation or negotiation with a foreign government. 
It is not subject to capture. 

For these reasons we believe the carrier will continue to be the heart of the 
versatile naval power we will require for the foreseeable future, whatever deadly 
units we may develop for greater effectiveness in specialized tasks. The need 
for specialized tasks may vary, present in one situation, absent in another. The 
carrier’s versatility leaves it never without employment, in one role or an- 
other—the type of high utilization which spells high efficiency for any capital 
investinent. 

If we are to maintain control of the sea with the carrier force as a primary 
tool, we Shall have to make it adequate to achieve that control. We believe it 
is so, and in this connection I am sure the committee will wish assurauce re- 
garding the vulnerability of carriers in the 1960 era. 

Ever since the first bombs were dropped experimentally on unarmed, unes- 
corted, unmanned warships back in the 1920’s, some enthusiasts have been con- 
vinced that navies were doomed. While the World War II record proved the 
converse, along came nuclear weapons to revive the question. Our problem is 
this: It takes little effort for the average citizen to comprehend that if a ship 
gets enough water in it, it will sink; it takes considerable and increasing effort 
to comprehend with equal conviction the complex four-dimensional dynamics 
of the carrier task force defense system which gets the entire Navy’s highest 
priority in research and development. Let me try to explain briefly why I be- 
lieve it will prove adequate, in the era of this fifth Forrestal class carrier. 

First, against air attack. We start by trying to insure that no air attack will 
ever be launched against us, by striking enemy airbases at long range, day or 
night. Here the nuclear weapon will help considerably. We rely also on the 
fact that since our force is moving, the enemy must find it before he can launch 
an attack against it. Jet bombers do not have the endurance to hunt around for 
moving targets. There are various means to deceive the enemy about our loca- 
tion, and our ability to detect and destroy enemy reconnaissance units at a dis- 
tance is considerable. 

If the enemy does launch an attack, and does know where to find the carrier, 
he will first run into our jet fighters, armed with rockets and guided missiles, 
patrolling many miles ahead of the force. Such bombers as survive this en- 
counter will next be subjected to many miles of long-range missile fire. With 
the missiles of 1960, the surface antiaircraft fire zone through which attacks 
must pass will no longer be a few thousand yards as in World War II, but a good 
many times this. These missiles will be very accurate and highly lethal, and the 
intensity of their fire will increase as the carriers are approached and batteries 
of rapid-fire short-range missiles come into action. We thus have a combination 
of aircraft, guided missiles, guns, and radar in providing a most formidable 
defense, 

I will not say that nuclear weapons cannot penetrate this defense, but I will 
say this: That the chances are as low or lower, and the enemy’s ratio of losses 
will be as high or higher, as against any other class of above-ground target one 
can name. In short, nothing on the earth’s surface is invulnerable to nuclear 
weapons, and the carrier force’s air defenses will be as good as any existing. 
And if a weapon hits, we shall have a dispersion not always possible ashore, 
such that no more than one major ship will be seriously damaged. 

The dynamics of defense against submarines are similar. First, the attack 
on their bases, supplemented by mining of their routes of egress. Second, spe- 
cialized hunter-killer units will seek them out and destroy them en route to our 
carrier-operating areas. Third, the movement of the carrier force will make it 
hard for the submarines to get in position for attack. Finally, against those sub- 
marines which may be able to get into position we are developing considerably 
improved means of detection, and improved means of destruction, both conven- 
tional and nuclear. We lost but one attack carrier to submarines in all of World 
War II, and I have no greater fear for the future. 
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I can suggest no better test of the adequacy of a carrier force in 1960 than t) 
visualize such forces in enemy possession but not in ours. Visualize powerfy 
striking forces roaming at large in the vast oceans around us loaded with super. 
sonie aircraft and nuclear weapons. Visualize American defenses consisting 
only of shore-based aircraft and submarines spread thin along several thousanj 
miles of coasts and island chains. Try to estimate the probability that we coulq 
sink them before planes—on an unknown date from an unknown direction— 
could inflict devastating damage to our great port cities. I think you woul 
agree our chances under these reversed circumstances would appear uncon. 
fortably small to us at this end. Carrier aviation is a unique weapons systey 
developed to high effectiveness by the United States Navy. It is the most poy. 
erful force of its kind in the world and presents us with a distinct advantage 
over potential enemies. It is apparent we should not deliberately give up this 
advantage. 


V. CARRIER FORCES AS AN ELEMENT OF THE NATIONAL AIRPOWER 


In this statement I have emphasized the main reason why carrier forces wil 
be required for the indefinite future—to control the sea. I am sure this cop. 
mittee is familiar with the widespread and continuing use of the carrier forees 
for other purposes, in the Mediterranean to bolster NATO’s southern land forces 
in Korea and in the Indochina and Tachen incidents. Although available for 
these collateral employments, the primary justification for carriers remains the 
same—control of the sea. We may note, however, that in a business sense these 
secondary jobs, which stem from the mobility and versatility of carrier forces, 
add up to the kind of high utilization of plant which is the test of efficient capital 
investment. 

Despite my emphasis on the naval mission I would be remiss not to mention 
very briefly one other important though indirect consequence of Our carrier 
airpower. This is the potential carrier contribution to that so-called short 
war, or more properly to deterring an all-out nuclear war. No matter what 
our thoughts may be, we can be sure that no Soviet commander will dare ignore 
the potential threat of naval striking forces possessing the most modern jet 
aircraft and known to possess a significant nuclear weapons capacity. If he 
should sit down to plan a D-day for surprise nuclear assault on our means of 
retaliation, these forces would represent several sets of bases of whose location 
on that day he could not be sure—and which he therefore could not be certain 
of removing from his path. They are bases which, because they are moving, 
he could not set up for attack with his long-range ballistic missiles. They are 
bases which he cannot scour the ocean to find in advance, without giving away 
his intentions. In short, they are one means of powerful retaliation which 
he could not eliminate by surprise attack. The existence of these mobile 
striking forces may be that last ounce of deterrent that in the final analysis 
deters. If they are, we shall probably never know it—but we dare not casually 
assume that they will not contribute to this end. We do know that variety of 
base, of weapons, and of operating methods, and tactics, are desirabie charac. 
teristics giving increased dispersion, depth, and security to our ultimate deterrent, 
We know that carrier aviation contributes such variety to the whole. 

It is a positive policy of our Government that our national airpower be 
strengthened. The inclusion of naval aviation in the national airpower has 
been specifically confirmed by the President. Within this whole, and for the 
foreseeable future, carrier striking forces constitute a formidable unit, cov- 
forming in size to the primary requirements for control of the sea but readily 
responsive to the needs having higher priority at the moment. They are pari 
of the jorce levels approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Securit) 
Council, and the President—force levels which are not patterned for war it 
any particular year but for the long pull. These forces must be capable of 
handling all kinds of situations throughout the world. <A late example was 
redeployment of Chinese Nationalists from the Tachens. Within a matter of 
few hours after the decision was made, an umbrella of carrier aircraft was over 
these islands. The redeployment was conducted very successfully. 


VI. THE NEED FOR AN ORDERLY CARRIER REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


All of the carriers now in commission were designed prior to and during World 
War II for the operation of propeller type aircraft. The jet propelled aireratt 
was then in the exploratory design state only, and the problems connected wit) 
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ypetration Of the sonic barrier were known only from the theoretical point of 
view. Development work on jet aircraft, however, moved at a very rapid pace. 

Unfortunately, this development has been attained at some expense in terms 
of the Supporting base required. This applies not only to aircraft operated from 
aircraft carriers but also to those operated from shore bases. Jet aircraft, to 
ttain their high performance, burn large quantities of fuel. This requires 
erent r fuel loads, which in turn makes the aircraft larger and heavier. These 
ager, heavier, and faster aircraft have higher takeoff and landing speeds. 

{he first jet aircraft to see service in the fleet had to be designed to operate 
fom the World War II designed carriers. ‘heir takeoff speeds were tailored to 
the maximum end speeds permissible with World War II catapults. Their land- 

gy speeds were limited by the maximum energy absorption permissible with 
pyisting arresting gear. Their weight was limited by existing flight deck 
strengths and elevator lifting capacities. 

hecognizing early that the limitations of current carrier equipment would 
revent us from providing the fleet with aircraft of superior performance, the 
Vavy, in 1947, embarked upon a comprehensive modernization program for the 
World War II Fsse.r class carriers. The conversion involved hydraulic catapults 
fhigher capacity, higher capacity elevators, and increased aviation fuel capacity 
for the thirstier jet engines. In addition, provision was made for carrying new 
yeapons. Increased underwater protection, improved electronics equipment, and 
mproved antiaircraft batteries were incorporated to enhance the modernized 
ytrier’s power Of survival. 

However, the limit for substanial improvement of these carriers has been 
reached. For example, the Essex class hull was originally designed at 27,000 tons 
lisplacement. The additional weight added in modernization has increased that 
jisplacement to about the point where the weight and moment margins have 
een reduced to a minimum and prohibits further improvements to accommodate 
arger and heavier aircraft than those which are already designed for it. These 
wowth factors have had a similar effect on operations of land-based aircraft, 
auiring the construction of larger and heavier and more costly runways, 
\10, and even 14 thousand feet in length. 

Anticipating this situation, the Navy designed a new carrier, and in 1951 was 
authorized to proceed with its construction. 

Development of new and larger carriers with the latest equipment to operate 
high performance jet aircraft was the only answer. Furthermore, such Carriers 
uust be provided in sufficient numbers to provide the fleet with an adequate 
yercentage of the highest performance aircraft necessary to meet any possible 
opposition. To date, the construction of four such carriers has been authorized, 
This new carrier Class, the Forrestal, at about 60,000 tons standard displace- 
nent, has the following aeronautical features: 

(1) Angled deck providing considerably greater safety for landing and conse- 
quently greater economy due to the decreased accident rate and greater flexi- 
lility of operations. 

(2) Increased catapult capacity permitting higher launching speeds. 

(3) Increased arresting gear capacity permitting higher landing speeds. 

(4) Larger elevators of higher lifting capacity permitting operation of larger, 
heavier aircraft. 

(5) Higher hangar deck overheads to accommodate larger aireraft. 

These features permit the design of new carrier aircraft which will assure 
superior performance, Without these features, our naval aviation will become 
decadent and ineffective, and our control of the seas cannot be assured. 

In addition to the foregoing basic features affecting aircraft design, the follow- 
ing essential improvements in carrier design are included in the new ship: 

(1) Added armor protection. 

(2) Improved underwater protection. 

(3) More catapults and elevators for facility, speed, and flexibility in opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

(4) Increased capacity for aircraft fuel and speed in servicing. 

(5) Improved fire fighting protection. 

(6) Improved electronics installations. 

An important point should be made clear: The advent of a new type carrier 


oes not mean that the older carriers, which are now being modernized, would 
he immediately scrapped. They are merely progressively stepped down to 


econdary employment. As indicated earlier, the modernized Essex class 
arriers will operate aircraft, now in production, which are expected to be 
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superior in performance for several years, but these carriers will become grag. 
ually less useful in carrier striking forces as enemy aircraft developments 
dictate. The new carrier will be needed, in increasingly greater numbers ag 
time progresses, to operate the advanced aircraft of the future: the high speed 
all-weather attack plane, and the long-range escort fighter. The later converteg 
Essex carriers can operate light-weight day attack aircraft, and the lighter, short. 
range but high performance day interceptors for many years, and the earlier 
converted Essex class can do so for a lesser period, forming an effective balanced 
team with the new carriers and their more advanced equipment. Later when 
all converted Hssegx class ships are outmoded by advancement in aircraft designs 
these older carriers can be extremely useful, if not indispensable, in the opera. 
tion of the lower performance aircraft employed in antisubmarine warfare, anq 
in assault helicopter operations. 

The new carrier, therefore, does not represent an abrupt changeover in the 
concept of carrier aviation, but rather is a logical and orderly step in the devel. 
opment of a proven weapon in the overall program to keep our forces superior 
to those of prospective enemies. We cannot maintain that superiority unless 
we continue this program. 

Of extreme importance in connection with the carrier program is the ines. 
capable effects of age and the resulting prospective inability to operate the latest 
jet fighter and attack aircraft. If the carrier program is discontinued, we will 
have, in 1965, only 7 attack carriers fully capable of operating the high perform. 
ance aircraft of the day, and 3 of the 7 would be 16 to 20 years old. Six more 
ships, incorporating every possible improvement by conversion will have become 
marginal in capability. Such a situation would not meet the force level security 
requirements as envisaged by those who are responsible for the military security 
of the United States. If we are to have the necessary minimum of fully adequate 
attack carriers in 1965, we will have to start construction of 8 new carriers jp 
the next 7 fiscal years. 

As pointed out previously, the foregoing relates to capabilities for use as attack 
carriers and not other uses which will be required. 

The question has been raised as to why we shouldn’t try out the Forrestal 
awhile before the fifth carrier is authorized. In addition to the reasoning con- 
tained in the foregoing paragraphs, the following is pertinent : 

Carrier airpower is unique in that it was developed to peak effectiveness by 
the United States alone. The Forrestal is not a prototype of a new weapons 
system. The equipment is improved and the ship is larger, but we are thoroughly 
acquainted with the art of catapult launchings, arrested landings, and the general 
functioning of the ship at sea. 

The construction of major naval vessels poses a requirement for anticipating 
the future to an extent not comparable with other type of weapons. The reson 
is that it takes almost 4 vears to build such a ship, and thereafter we must 
expect this investment to yield a first-line combat usefulness, without major 
alteration, for at least 10 years and other roles for 10 vears more. The same con- 
sideration of course applies to military base construction. But this criterion does 
not apply to aircraft or guns or tanks and other relatively short-lived weapons, 
along with which we generally consider our ship appropriations. Unless we are 
willing in the case of ships to look 15 years ahead, and make decisions as to our 
requirements over that period, we will virtually have to forego maintaining a 
Navy. If we wait until the future is wholly clear, block obsolescence will have 
set in and we will have to build a new Navy all at once, at a lump-sum price the 
Nation will probably be unwilling to pay. We believe the Nation prefers mod: 
ernization and a program which anticipates future needs and provides for them 
on a pay-as-you-go hasis. 

In conclusion, unless we continue to build at an average rate of not less than 
one carrier each year, incorporating the latest advances available, we will not 
have an adequate carrier force in the 1960’s, Lacking adequate naval striking 
power, the essential functions which must be performed will not be performed, 
we will lose control of the seas, and we will be throwing away a valuable weapon 
which we alone possess. The preservation of modern seapower is essential to the 
survival of the United States and fulfillment of the role it is destined to play in 
world affairs, 
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MILITARY VALUE OF INSTALLATION AT ROTA, SPAIN 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral, I want you to go a little deeper. I want 
the American people to understand fully just exactly what the Navy 
‘as in mind, what the Government has in mind, what Spain has in 
ml 

Now, from a geographical standpoint, in analyzing the needs of 
the Nation, is Rota a good place ? 2 

Admiral Carney. I think it is excellent, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, both from the standpoint of geography and 
the standpoint of the political angle in the overall picture of national 
lefense, is Rota a good place? 

Admiral Carney. Speaking from the military standpoint, sir—— 

Senator Cuavez. I am asking you from the military standpoint 
only. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; I think it is an excellent place. 

Senator Cuavez. And the purpose is to have at Rota naval instal- 
lations that will be of service to the national defense and the security 

of the United States; is that your idea / 

Admiral Carnry. Yes, sir; I feel that the arrangement was made 
oa mutually advantageous basis between our country and Spain and 
[think that in the event of hostilities that maritime facilities in that 
area Would be of greatest importance to us. 

Senator Cuavez. Not only geographically, but historically is not 
that area the point where throughout the centuries things have been 
taken care of by navies, whether it be Spain, France, or England, in 
that particular area ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. Is not that correct ‘ 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. So you feel that as a matter of security to the 

United States in the discharge of your duties as a naval officer with 

rtain duties and responsibil! ties, that Rota is a good place? 

“Admir al Carney. I do, sir. It is very decidedly to the United 
States advantage and based on the geometry and geography and 
topography of the place, it will be most important to us from a mari- 
time standpoint. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


Senator Cuavez. I am going to ask another question and this is 
rather serious. 

Ilow about the Naval Academy? How are we getting along? 

Admiral Carnry. The Naval Academy is crowded, but the main 
thing about the Naval Academy in my opinion, sir, is the spirit in 
the place and nothing can be very wrong with a place that has the 
spirit down at the Naval Academy today. 

I have Asya to these youngsters. I talked to them about their 
future. Not long ago I went down there and talked to the first class 
ind I arranged to have this thing broadcast through Bancroft Hall 
because there was not sufficient room in the auditorium there. 

I invited their candid questions. I must say that even the questions 
in this committee, sir, were not more penetrating than the ones I 
received after the first embarrassment had been overcome. They have 
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a practical and analytical outlook toward their own future whic, 
don’t recall having in the same degree at that age. 

They want to know the reasons for things. They strike me as being 
sober minded, serious minded. 

But there is an intangible atmosphere of fire about those kids dow 
there and about the N aval Academy itself, and I think in the hands 
of Admiral Boone, who is down there now, that we don’t have to 
much to worry about. 

We have to answer a lot of questions and we have some talking | 
to to those boys to satisfy their understanding of the future and the 
place in it. 

But I have a feeling that there is nothing very wrong with the 
institution, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. [am a great believer in the boys that go to the 
Naval Academy and to West Point, but I can see this difference, [py 
West Point they have plenty of ground and a lot of room, while ove: 
at Annapolis you are rather crowded. Is that not a fact ? 


CROWDED CONDITIONS AT ACADEMY 


Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; we are crowded. I think they ca 
make do with the dormitory facilities. They are crowded for athletic 
facilities, which are important, and the *y are crowded in the sense of 
a very important aspect of their training, which is still not. satis. 
factorily resolved in my opinion, and that is air facility in that 
vie inity. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the Navy Department doing about trying 
to acquire a little more ground? It seems to me that they are crowded 
too much. 

Admiral Carney. We were not prepared this year to come up wit 
a recommendation to the Congress concerning that particular thing 
because the Secretary felt, and I felt, that it had not been studied 
adequately in the ight of conditions today, but before very long we 
will have a proposal which we hope to get support for, to acquire 
some additional ground, particularly for an air facility of some sort 
in that area. 

Senator Savronstan.. Is it not true, Admiral Carney, that. the 
square-foot area per person for recreational facilities in Annapolis is 
less than half what it is in an ordinary college and what the standard 
should be? 

Admiral Carney. IT don’t know what the percentage should be, si! 

Senator Savronstaty. I think I am correct in that. It is less thai 
3 or 4square feet. It is very small. It is less than half. 

Is it not also true that there are plans for filling in the basin there 
that would give one more athletic field and that could be done with « 
comparatively small appropriation. 


QUESTION OF AIRFIELD 


And is it not also true that there is a big argument whether there 
should be a big airfield or not and where it should be placed ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes; there is an argument where it should be 
and where it can be put. I hope we will have a definitive recon- 
mendation to make on the subject. 
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Senator SauronstatL. But you can fill in that basin? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. I don’t know the engineering implica- 
tion of it offhand. I can get re information for you and furnish 
it to you. 

Senator SaironstaLn. It always seemed to me that could be done 
and could be done fairly quickly and at comparatively small expense. 

Admiral Carney. But they are crowded and they simply don’t have 
the room that they require. 

Senator Sauronsratu. They have less than half per person, as I 
understand it. 

Senator Ciavez. Outside of that, Admiral, is the Navy Depart- 
ment giving some attention to trying to improve those conditions % 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In the way of acquiring more ground? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; and presently we are examining into the 
question of creating another stadium, I mean the stadium with its 
field over in the western Annapolis area. 

The Navy owns the land and it is a question of financing. That is 
being studied now. 

| don’t think we are ready for a firm proposal on it, not to my satis- 
faction, but we are very anxious to do it. We are very interested in it. 

Admiral Boone does not let us forget about it, either, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. I am glad of that. 

Senator SauronsraLL. | would like to ask the Admiral: Is An- 
napolis going to have another champion crew this spring ? 

Admiral Carney. I will go out on the limb and say “yes, sir,” 
Senator. 

Senator SaLronstaLu. 1 do not want you to beat Harvard. 

Senator Cuavez. I have always felt that Annapolis should have 
more ground. I do not know how they could obtain it, but you folks 
are supposed to take care of the Navy. 

I know that the committee would be sympathetic in trying to improve 
conditions. After all. every one of us, you know, recommends a boy 
from home to go to the Naval Academy and we would like to have 
them trained according to Navy standards, but we like to give him 
the opportunity to meet those Navy standards by giving him the 
facilities. 

Are you making a study of those ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; and I will be very glad to give you 
the status of that if vou would like to have it, sir? 

Senator Cnavez. Well, the only thing we want to know at the mo- 
ment is that you are making a little progress and you are studying 
the situation. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; it is a matter of great concern to us. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF CAREER AFTER SCHOOLING 


Senator Cuavez, Now, one more question. 

I would like to get your advice and counsel. Why is it that I appoint 

hoy from New Mexico to Annapolis and he gets through then he 
quits. It is the same with the boys in the Army, the Air Corps, and 
whatever it is. Why do so many boys quit directly after they graduate 
from either of the two service schools? 
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Admiral Carney. There is a simple answer, sir; but it really does 
a answer, and that is that the individuals fail to see in the mili tary 

svareer a worthwhile objective of what they want to do in life. 

Now, this was the reason I went down to Annapolis a couple months 
ago and talked to them as frankly as I possibly could. I think perhaps 
in the past too much may have been promised to them. I think the fae. 
tor of disappointment is not good. 

[did not make it easy for them for the future, but I think it was very 
important to find out what they are thinking, what their objectives jn 
life are, but many of them are not willing to adopt this military 
career. 

Now, this is a thing we are working on and the Congress has been 
helping us on. 

I think progressively we have more to offer them. I earnestly hope 
SO. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, there are only two reasons for West Point 
and Annapolis, naval officers and army officers. Is that not correct? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. Outside of that there is no reason. I get disap- 
oane-vete when I send a boy to West Point and he quits directly after he 

‘aduates, when there are so many boys who would like to make a 

career of it. 

I am just wondering, is there something that the Navy and the Army 
can do? 

Admiral Carney. Nothing is occupying our attention more than 
this business of career attractiveness. It is not a business of pamper- 
ing them or anything like that, giving — but concessions, but to 
find out what the answer is to make this a career attractive to a young 
man and make it worth his while. 

Perhaps he does not know enough about it. 

Senator Cuavez. He knows enough about it to request an appoint- 
ment. 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; but T have told the superintendent down 
there that I expect every officer in the Naval Academy to get acquainted 
with some midshipman and get him into his house and talk to him so 
that the midshipman can find out what we are like, what our families 
are like, what sort of lives we lead, what sort of ideals we have. 

You cannot give it to them on a piece of paper and you cannot. get 
it to them in the classroom where they take a pretty good licking 
every day. 

The only way we can do it is on the basis of personal contract. 
This also was another objective of my visit to see that that is done 
and to see that every single officer and, furthermore, his family, 
participate in this business because I think if they understand what 
the services are like, many of them will elect to stay. 

On the other hand, there are some square pegs that would not 
fit into this round hole, and if they are to find they don’t like it, 
they had better find out early. 


COST OF TRAINING 


Senator Cuavez. But it costs the Government $30,000 to put them 
through Annapolis. 
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Now, is there something that the Navy can do, when they come in 
here the first of July, instruct all those boys, “Well, you are in the 
Navy. That is the only reason you are here.’ 

Admiral Carney. We do that, sir, but I think that the answer for 
which we in uniform are responsible can be summed up in the question 
of personal leadership. That is the only way that you can get at 
pe ple and that is what we must do. 

Senator Cuavez. To carry on the installation at Annapolis—I 
am talking about the plant, I am talking about the facility, I am 
talking about all the service that is given to the boys that come from 
Louisiana, from Mississippi, from Arizona, from New Mexico, from 
every State in the Union. There is only one reason that they are 
there. That is to become naval officers. 

But many of them, just as soon as they get through, graduate in 
June, they quit. I think that is unfair to the American taxpayer. 


PROPOSED METHOD OF SELECTION 


Senator Ropertson. If you will yield there, Mr. Chairman, you 
must. bear this in mind, that by law when a vacancy occurs in the 
Naval Academy they notify a Member of Congress, “You have a 
vacancy. You can name a principal and three alternates.” It may 
he that the principal you picked is being forced to go there by his 
parents because they want a free education. 

If we changed the law and said when a vacancy occurred, “You can 
recommend 10 and we can pick the one we would like the best,” I 
bet more of them will stay. 

Senator Cuavez. That is my only idea, for West Point and Anna- 
polis to have them stay. 

I have had them, Admiral, from my State, good boys, fine families, 
they get an education free. The father didn’t have to wor ry about 
the next semester, and then next day they quit. 

I think that is unfair to the American taxpaver and unfair to the 
Navy and to the Army. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, maybe we are somewhat at fault 
ourselves who make the selection and recommendation, that we do not 
pay enough attention to the background of the child or the youth and 
to determine from the school instructors as to what the boy is made up 
of before we make the recommendation. 

I have had some disappointments, but in the main I have had some 
excellent young men in the academies, both West Point and Annapolis, 
and they have come out, they have been a credit to themselves, their 
community, and to the services. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN SELECTION 


But I do believe that we have a responsibility when we are selecting 
to make certain that the boy is made up of the kind of material that 
he knows what he wants to be and his purpose is to get there. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, that we do have, as legislative members, 
some responsibility when we are screening these young fellows as to 
whether we are getting the kind of timber that the milit: ary forces can 
build on after we put them in the academy through our recom- 
mendation. 
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Senator Cuavez. I have had, Admiral, in 24 years quite a few boys, 
They are all fine. You would be surprised how high they are in the 
echelons, good kids from home. 

But I have had two disappointments, one in the Army and one in the 
Navy. So from now on every time a boy makes a request, his father, 
his mother, the university or the institution, I ask him, do you intend 
to stay or not, or they will not get any consideration. 

But I do think that something should be done to inspire those boys, 
to continue in the service. 

Admiral Carney. We do everything that we know how, Senator, to 
provide that motivation. There are many influences that work on the 
individual boy. Some of them work in opposite directions. 

But that question of motivation, that quest of wishing to serve js 
what we try to instill and what we are looking for. If you don‘ 
find it, you don’t have much anyway. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Ronerrson. Mr. Chairman, I make this rule, all the high 
school boys that want to go to one of the service schools, I recommend 
that they take a year at VMI. If they go through the rat line there 
1 year, they have to have some stamina. That is a good testing ground 
as to whether they go or not. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it not a fact after the boy graduates from the 
academy that under the law he is supposed to serve 3 years? 

Admiral Carney. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, have you any criticism as to the method of 
appointment of these boys? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 


METHOD OF SELECTION 


Senator ExLenper. I notice Senator Chavez just pointed out the 
method of selection is, let us say, for Congressmen or Senators to ap- 
point a prine ipal and three alternates. Duri ing my 18 years up here I 
have had occasion to appoint many boys to West Point, as well as the 
Naval Academy, and the method that I have pursued is to have each 
applicant answer a questionnaire that I prepared and sent to him. If 
there are 10 or 15 boys applying for appointment, I go through this 
questionnaire and other material that he sends to me, and I select four 
whom I believe would be the best qualified to enter the academy. 

I put leadership ’way up there, and I permit the 4 to take a competi- 
tive examination with the understanding that the 1 of the 4 that gets 
the highest grade gets the appointment. I wish to say that in the Vast 
18 years I do no know of any dizappoinmente I have had among the 
boys. All of them remained in the service and followed it as a career. 

There was only one boy who st: arted val quit because of bad eyes 
otherwise the others remained in the Nav y: 

I might say it could be that we could improve the method of ap- 
pointing the boys to West Point. as well as the Naval Acade my. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Saltonstall has a question. 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Senator SALronsTaLu. | have to leave to go to another meeting. 

Admiral, I would like to ask you one question. As Chief of Naval 
Operations, is the budget that the P resident has submitted through 

the Director of the Budget as far as the Navy Department is con- 
al, sufficient to maintain the Navy, maintain the morale of its 
personnel, and build the necessary amount of new ships and to take 
care of the shore installations in a satisfactory manner so far as you 
as Chief of Naval Operations are concerned ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; under the existing circumstances we can 
(lo it. 

Senator SaLronsrauu. That is not an enthusiastic answer. Are you 
satistied ¢ 

Admiral Carney. Yes; I support this. If conditions continue to 
put a heavy strain on us with respect to overseas deployments, I might 
feel called upon to ask for some adjustment, but under the cireum- 
stances for which this budget was drawn, we can operate. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. And you can operate for the security and 
safety of our country and carry out the functions that are required 
of the Navy ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; I can initiate the job if there are 
hostilities. 

Senator SavronsrauuL. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, your statement was fine. Do you have 
enough now in the present program and the request in the budget fig- 
ures, to carry out what you had in mind in making your st: itement? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; I have. This was designed for the 
ong pull. It is a flexible force that we have and if the circumstances 
change, I wouldn't hesitate to make a different recommendation or 
recommend for reinforcements. 

Senator CHavez. Because, as I stated this morning, while it is 
true that we get budgetary recommendations, I personally think that 
you should know more what the Navy wants than even the members of 
the committee. We are asking you for information and we are 
trying to coopel rate. 

Admiral Carney. As the Secretary pointed out, we are operating 
on reduced manning levels. We are maintaining the forces in being. 
We are putting emphasis on certain striking capabilities on whic h 
the levels are not being reduced. 

And we are taking up the tightening of the belt where we think we 
best can do it and provided that there are not additional commitments 
placed on the Navy, we will be able to do our job. 


POWER AND UTILIZATION OF NEW WEAPONS 


Senator CuaAvez. I have just one more question. We have been 
hearing throughout the hearings about the devastating power of new 
weapons and new ways of carrying on warfare. 

Such places now as Gibraltar, Singapore, Hong Kong, could they 
stand attack by the new classes of weapons that you folks have been 
telling about over here in the committee hearings? 

Admiral Carney. I would rather not comment on those three par- 
ticular places, sir. They are outposts of our allies. 
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Senator Cuavez. Of course they are our allies, but 1 am talking 
now, if a jet weapon or nuclear arins were to be used against Gibral. 
tar, would that rock mean anything now or not? 

Admiral Carney. Its exposed ‘facilities could certainly be de. 
stroyed by atomic weapons. We know from our own tests that people 
safely underground have a pretty good chance of survival, but the 
utilization of any place depends on its operation of exposed faci Mites 
and it is certainly in a position to take a beating from the utiliza. 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

Senator Cuavez. I am just trying to think possibly 170 years ago 
Gibraltar answered the purpose for “what it was created, but whether 
or not it could stand the modern way of warfare js a matter that— 
would you care to explain whether it could stand it, or not? 

Admiral Carney. I really could not comment on that, sir. 

Senator Ertenper. We had a good illustration of that at Singapore 
where the cannons they had established there could shoot only in one 
direction and the Japanese came from the blind side. Is that not 
true? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 
Senator Cuavrz. Are there any questions? 


SITUATION IN MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Senator Smirnu. Admiral Carney, I was interested in your report 
that the situation in the Mediterranean has not changed. That is 
on page 7 of your statement. T was in the Mediterranean area re- 
cently and from what I saw I am deeply grateful for what Spain 
is doing at the west end of the Mediterranean and what Turkey is 
doing at the east end of the Mediterranean. 

Do you feel Turkey has been a valuable addition to the NATO? 

Admiral Carney. Very definitely, Senator. 

Senator Smtru. Admiral, do you know, do you not feel that Spain 
could and would be a valuable addition to NATO? 

Admiral Carney. Without commenting on the NATO aspects, 
I feel sure that the Spanish people are determined to remain free 
and that theiy thinking is strongly allied with ours in that respect. 

Senator Sxuru. Would you care to say whether you think Spain 
should be a member of NATO? 

Admiral Carney. No; I would rather not comment on that, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. This is a fact, though, that when the agreement 
was made with Spain and the United States for the installation of 
the naval bases and the airbases in Spain, that NATO was not con- 
sulted or asked for permission ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. This was bilateral. It was done be- 
tween Spain and the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. As between the two countries? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. 


VALUE OF SPAIN TO NATO 


Senator Cuavez. But geographically you feel, as a naval officer, 
with certain responsibilities and duties, that Spain is geographically 
located in such a position that it could be of some benefit to our own 
welfare ? 
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Admiral Carney. Yes, sir; the geographical, geometrical position 
of Spain makes it of tremendous strategic importance and I think 
the attitude of the people of Spain makes it even of greater im- 
portance. : ; 

Senator Smiru. Admiral, I am disappointed in your answer on my 
question about Spain and NATO because it seems to me you and I 
agree that Spain is very valuable to the free world in its location and 
its desire for freedom. 

I might ask the question in another way: Do you think that Spain 
ould be helpful and valuable to NATO? 

Admiral Carney. Spain could certainly be helpful in the effort of 
defense of the Western bloc. I hesitate to answer not because of the 
feeling as a membor of NATO, but because the preference of the 
Spanish people would be involved and that is something I would not 
want to comment on. 

Ilaving been in NATO and having been a NATO commander, I 
have all the confidence that they would be a tremendous addition to our 
secur ity. 

Senator Sairu. I wanted your opinion. I thank you very much. I 
am glad you made the observation on page 9 about rotation and of 
oarding against filling shore billets with civilians. 


RATIO BETWEEN SHIP AND SHORE BULLETS 


Will you tell us what you are doing to insure realistic rotation 
through a realistic working balance or ration between sea and shore 
billets? 

Admiral Carney. In the survey of the various billets in the shore 
establishments—there have been 2 or 3 made in the past few years— 
there are a certain number of billets which could probably only be 
performed by the military. 

There are other billets that perhaps could far and away best: be 
filled by civilians. There is a gray area in between in which the job 
could actually be done just about as w ell, as far as the 8 hours of work 
is concerned, by one or the other. 

There are factors of cost that come into it and it is quite true that 
in certain areas it will cost the Government less to have a civilian 
employee than it would to have a military man because when his 8 
hours is done then the question of his support, recreation, facilities, 
and one thing and another, which is provided for by the military if 
they are there in any number, does not become a problem. 

On the other hand, if we filled all that gray area with civilian people, 
it would mean that the bulk of the people i in the fleet would never have 
any rotation except those people who were qualified for duties in 
supply depots or certain specialists jobs ashore. 

I think that that would be unacceptable to the average man and I 
um quite sure it would be unacceptable to his family. 

I get personal letters from time to time from wives who say that 
there is a move to replace military people with civilians, since ‘er 
husband has to go to sea and the rotation in his particular job is 8 
years at sea before he gets back to shore duty again. 

So he is under some pressure. It is a question of adjustment. 

I don’t think that you can write an exact formula for it, but it is 
one that we watch extremely carefully. 
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On the other hand, there are many locations in which the mainte- 
nance of civilian skills and trades, fixed and well established in ap 
area, are of tremendous importance to the Navy. 

This is particularly true of installations which are in the vicinity 
of small towns rather than great urban districts. They could not be 
absorbed if there was any material ¢ hange in the workload. 

So there has to be a maintenance of that type of skill. They are 
balanced off on a continual study business. 

I was in the office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy from 1938 
to 1940. One of the principal responsibilities of that oflice with shore 
establishment division was this study of the maintenance of the 
employment. 

There are counterpressures from time to time. We overshoot the 
mark a little bit with respect to enlisted people and try to adjust it. 

The same thing happens with civilian employees. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Smiru. Admiral, there has been a great deal cited about the 
Reserve program. It is one of the subjects I have been very inter- 
ested in in the many years I have served on the military committees. 

You say in your statement, the Navy is keenly aware of the in- 
dispensable contribution which the Reserves make to our national 
defense. I would like to take this opportunity to say to you that I feel 
that the Navy far outstrips the — Force and the Army in the treat- 
ment of reservists and that the Naval Reserve program has always 
been and continues to be far superior to the Reserve programs of the 
Army and the Air Force. 

I wish you would find some w ¥ to give a little of that excellence to 
the Air Force and the Army. I do not like to make comparisons, 
but this is so conspicuous wherever we go that I think it is time that 
the other services used the Navy as an example. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, speaking of Reserves, what about the 
girls¢ They complain that they are not treated as well by the Navy 
as the men Reserves; that is the family end of the Reserves for the 
Navy. They have complained to me that in general they are not 
treated as well by the Navy as the men reservists. 

Admiral Carney. I have not heard of any complaint. Perhaps I 
am in too sheltered a position, sir, but if there are complaints I would 
certainly like to know about it and I would certainly like to know and 
look into it because there is no justification for discrimination. 

Senator Cuavez. I have in my oflice now a woman who used to be 
connected with the Navy and she works on this Reserve business. She 
was outlining to me the differences on how the male Reserves, men 
Reserves, were treated with so much more deference than the gir! 
Reserves. 

I would like to call it to your attention. 

Admiral Carney. I will look into it, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I direct an inquiry now? 
Certain ones of the witnesses are coming back in executive session; 
is that right ¢ 

Senator CHAv ms oe § is right, tomorrow morning at 10: 30. 

Senator STennis. Which ones are to be back 4 
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Senator Cuavez. Admiral Radford and possibly Admiral Carney, 
if he wants to be here. Possibly he could give us some information 
that you would like, and you are welcome, sir. 

Admiral Carney. I have nothing particularly to volunteer, but I 
am at your service if you would like me to come over. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would because Admiral Radford is 
going to talk to us in exec utive session. I would like to have you 
with us. 

Senator STENNIs. Who else will be here? 

Senator Crravez. The only one I know of is Admiral Radford, and 
now Admiral Carney, also General Twining will make his presentation 
in open session. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CuaAvez. General Shepherd. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


OrFrice OF THE COMMANDANT 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., USMC, 
COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


General Sueruerp. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, if 

you wish me to read it, sir. 
' Senator Cravez. Yes, we want you to read it, but I wish if you may, 
the country would like to know the statement of the witnesses and 
some of the press boys and girls complained this morning that they 
could not hear the witnesses, so if you can adjust yourself and try to 
face the mike, as much as you can without any inconvenience. 

General Suepuerp. Mr, Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I welcome this opportunity to appear 
before you, and to introduc e the Marine Corps budget submission for 
liscal year 1956, with a general statement covering the condition of 
the corps today, and a discussion of the programs which approval of 
our requests will permit the Marine Corps to pursue, 

The budget estimate we will present for fiscal year 1956 takes its 
departure cirectly from the statutory missions assigned the Marine 
Corps. Those missions are simple and realistic. They relate pri- 
marily to combatant tasks, and involve the provision of 1: nding forces 
of combined arms, including ground and air components, for service 
with the fleet. in amphibious operations or advanced base defense. 
In addition, they involve the provision of security forces of various 
types; the conduct of research and deve ‘lopment in landing-force tac- 
ties, techniques, and equipment; and the maintenance of a vigorous 
Reserve. Finally, and of great importance, they require the provision 
of ready combat forces for “such other duties as the President may 
direct.” 

In general, the estimate which we introduce today will permit the 
Marine Corps to maintain, equip, train, and support the forces 
required to fulfill those missions. 

| should now like to go back over the major aspects of the Marine 
Corps broad program for fiscal year 1956 and describe briefly the high- 
lights of each as it affects the submission which you are about. to 
examine. 


61179—55——-8 
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MARINE Corps Fietp FORCES 


First, with reference to our operating forees—primarily the 3 marine 
divisions and 3 aircraft wings. 

The Ist Marine Division and the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing, which 
have been in Korea since 1950, are now being deployed from Static 
defensive positions in Korea to new locations where their rondiness 
and flexibility may be fully realized in the event of a sudden cri 

The division is moving to the west coast of the United States. The 
bulk of the wing will move to Japan, although certain of its elements 
will be deployed to the United States and Hawaii. 

Our 3d Marine Division is located principally in Japan and. Oki- 
nawa. One of its regimental combat teams is in Hawaii, where it 
forms the ground element of an air-ground task force, while the 1 rest 
of the division will remain, as a highly trained ready force, for possible 
trouble in the Far East. Including the 1st Marine Aircraft Wing 
units, our forces in that area will number about 23,000 men. 

Our 2d Marine Division and the 2d and 3d Marine Aircraft Wings 
are on the east coast of the United States, where they are engaged 
in a program of vigorous air-ground training with the fleet. Later 
this year it is planned to move elements of the 3d wing to the west 
coast. to bring into balance the air component teamed with the Ist 
Marine Division. 

One battalion landing team from the 2d division is on continuous 
duty afloat with our naval forces in the Mediterranean, although it 
now appears that this deployment will have to be curtailed in fiscal 
1956 due to reductions in amphibious shipping. 


Security Forces AND Suips’ DETACHMENTS 


Now, a word concerning the officers and men who guard our naval 
installations at home and abroad and provide armed detachments for 
designated ships of the fleet. In discussing this part of the corps, 
I should like to point out that these are also operating forces. Theirs 
is likewise a statutory function—just as are landing operations. 

In fiscal year 1956 the Marine Corps will provide : security and 
defense for well over 100 naval activities, of which about one-third 
will be overseas. In addition, we will guard four Armed Forces 
special weapons installations for the storage of restricted materials. 
All told, some 12,000 officers and men will be assigned to these 
security tasks. 

This submission also provides for the continued assignment of 
marine ships’ detachments to a total of 40 active battleships, cruisers, 
and aircraft carriers of the fleet. It will, in addition, allow con- 
tinued participation in the many naval and joint staffs which require 
marine advice and assistance in planning, where landing force prob- 
lems are involved. 

Finally, we plan to continue provision of security guards for service 
with the State Department overseas. While in actual numbers this 
is a small undertaking, it is still a highly important one. Our budget 
request will provide ‘the principal support for 88 State Department 
guard detachments—all outside the United States. In all a total of 
6 officers and 733 noncommissioned officers are involved. 

In speaking of our operating forces, the picture would not be 
complete without some indication of our effort to build them into an 
image which responds to the demands of amphibious war in the 
future. 
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fo begin with, we realize that the era of atomic plenty is prac- 

cally here, and that much of what we do—in a military sense— 

uist revolve about the atom. Our organization, our tactics, and our 

equipment must all be evaluated in terms of what nuclear we 2apons 
a do for us in our own hands—and against us in the hands of the 
enemy. 

We have been doing just that for several years, and have developed 
an advanced set of landing force concepts involving speed, flexibility, 
a nd new weapons. We envisage landing from fast moving, dispersed 

ip formations, in assault helicopters under closely coordinated fire 
“uy ppott. This is to be followed by the early capture of beaches from 
the rear, to facilitate the rapid development of logistic support. Such 

concept will demand major alterations in our organization, our 
weapons, and our equipment. 

We realize that certain of the necessary components—mainly ade- 
wate numbers of helicopters and fast amphibious shipping—are not 
vet at hand. Nevertheless, we have reached the stage where some 
practical test is necessary. For this purpose we have recently 
-reated Marine Corps test unit No. 1, to explore in realistic terms the 
lesign we have evolved for landing operations under atomic condi- 
tions. ‘This budget submission provides support for the efforts of 
this experime ‘ntal or ganization, and we hope it will set the pattern 
of evolutionary changes for our other Fleet Marine Force units. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Turning now to the personnel aspects of our submission—to the men 
who make up the forces of which I have just been speaking: 

As of this date, our strength is approximately 215,000 officers and 
men. By the end of the current fiscal year, our authorized strength 
will be 205,000. The 1956 budget estimate provides for an end strength 
'f 193,000. 

In the distribution of these men, all possible emphasis will be placed 
on our operating forces. Over 61 percent of our end strength of 
193,000 Marines will be in that category. Of the remainder, about 19 
percent will be in our training activities; 11 percent will man our 
various supporting establishments, while the remaining 9 percent will 
be in a transient, hospitalized, or other nonduty status. 

The men in our per are all volunteers; young Americans of the 


highest type. In fiscal 1956, we will need to replace about 39,000 of 
these men, which I estimate we will be able to do by voluntary recruit- 
ng and reenlistment. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


All of our programs would be far more difficult to execute, were it 
not for the loyal and able assistance of our civilian personnel com- 
ponents. ‘This submission provides for some increase in civilian 
personnel to meet the new support requirements generated by the 
redeployment of a regimental combat team to Hawaii and the Ist 
Marine Division to the United States. It will also provide support 
for our forces remaining in the Far East, which has previously been 
funded by the Army. Effective use of civilians within the supporting 
establishment is an essential element in maintaining our operating 
forces in a high state of readiness, despite reductions in military 
personnel. For this reason, funds requested to support civilian 
strengths are slightly greater than for the preceding fiscal year. 
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READINESS 


In the discussion of our personnel strengths a question may have 
arisen in your minds concerning the effect of the reductions upon the 
capabilities of the Fleet Marine Forces. It is manifest that reductions 
of the magnitude with which we are confronted, involve some sacri- 
fice. However, we are determined that the sacrifice will not be made 
in the readiness of our basic striking forces. The reduction will be 
absorbed primarily by disbanding certain reinforcing combat and 
logistic-type units, and by reducing the manning levels of other 
supporting units. 

Operationally, the effect of these actions will be to diminish some- 
what the staying power of our combat forces, because of reduced depth 
in personnel and supporting units. Except in these respects, how- 
ever, the readiness of the operating forces which we are authorized 
will be undiminished. ‘They are ready to go into combat now, and 
will remain so during the coming fiscal yeat 

If that degree of readiness is to be maintained, our recruits and 
the marines who are sent as replacements to units overseas must con- 
tinue to be of the highest order. This requires us to conduct a con- 
tinuous program of training for individuals and for all of our oper- 
ating units, both ground and air. The submission which we will pre- 
sent to you provides for that essential training. It includes our tradi- 
tional 10 weeks’ period of recruit training, where we seek to instill 
the basic elements of discipline, loyalty, and obedience in every 
marine. It provides for advanced combat. training, where the prin- 
ciples of individual conduct on the battlefield are taught to each 
recruit graduate. It provides for cold-weather training for those 
replacements who go overseas in the winter months. It provides for 
the basic military education of newly commissioned lieutenants, and 
special schools for advanced tactical and technical training of indi- 
vidual officers and men. 

In addition, both our ground and air elements will continue to take 
part in amphibious exercises with the fleet, not only to maintain the 
proficiency of the Fleet Marine Forces, but to test the new concepts 
which we are developing, in keeping with the changing times. 

(Quite as important as training readiness is our material readiness, 
and this budget submission is devoted in large part to meeting that 
need. The funds requested will contribute to an orderly program 
of providing proper modern arms, equipment, and clothing for all 
of our operating forces. They will permit the Marine Corps to meet 
the mobilization and operational material requirements placed upon 
it by Joint Chiefs of Staff plans. 

In short, the training and material plans which our budget estimate 
will support are all designed to place our existing Marine Corps 
units in a high state of readiness to execute their statutory 
responsibilities. 


MARINE Corps RESERVE 


In any major emergency the Marine Corps relies heavily on its 
reserve component. Our Reserve must be ‘apable of providing a 
trained force of qualified commissioned, warrant, and enlisted per- 
sonnel to meet requirements for the initial expansion of the Regular 
Marine Corps in the event of war. The budget submission provides 
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for the continued growth and training of the aviation and ground 
units of our Reserve. It also provides for a realistic construction 
and maintenance program to insure that all Reserve units are properly 
housed. 

Up to this time the training program has moved forward satis- 
factorily. So far, we have activated 243 ground units out of a pro- 
gramed 244, and have attained our immediate goal of 42 aviation 
units. We now have about 36,000 men in our drill pay status Reserve. 
This strength places our Reserve ahead of our planned expansion 
schedule. This submission will support the growth of the drill pay 
Reserve from about 63 percent to 80 percent of the personnel goal by 
the end of fiscal year 1956. 


PERSONNEL GOAL 


Senator SatronsraLu. That means the personnel goal of the Re- 
serves ¢ 

General Suerpuerp. Yes, sir; our mobilization goal is 64,000 men 
and we will have about 50,000 at the end of next year. 

Senator SatronstaLy, And your personnel goal of Reserves is how 
many men’ You have 36,000 men now. What is your personnel 
goal ¢ 

General SueruerD. Sixty-four thousand men. 

Senator SarronstatL. With an active force of 193,000, roughly ¢ 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. Thank you. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In fiscal year 1956 the Marine Corps plans to continue its primary 
responsibility for the deve ‘lopment of tactics, techniques, aad equip- 
ment employed by landing forces in amphibious operations. Funds 
to support that program no longer appear in the Marine Corps budget 
estimate; instead they are included in the new appropriation “Re- 
search and development, Navy,” for which we recommend favorable 
consideration. 


EcONOMY 


[ recognize how thoroughly you are committed to a program of 
strictest economy in your study of the entire fiscal 1956 budget. prob- 
lem. I believe this budget submission is in keeping with that 
philosophy. At the same time you may be assured that I recognize 
the confidence which the Congress accords us in approving a budget 
submission. I know that your approval represents only your current 
acceptance of our studied estimates, and that it is incumbent upon us 
to keep our entire establishment under constant review, with the de- 
termination to effect savings wherever we can. That we propose to 
do. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion may I assure you that this budget submission has been 
developed in a realistic and frugal atmosphere. Each element has 
been prepared with mature c onsideration of the essential requirements 
of our national security in these critical times. Each element reflects 

careful attention to the nec essity for husbanding our wealth and our 
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resources. From any point of view, I believe that the 1956 Mari, 
Corps budget request is a sound national investment. 


PERSONNEL STATISTICS 


As means of summary, and for your convenience, I have pre 
pared certain t: abulations which present pertinent personnel stat #. les 
The statistical summary is attached to the copies of my statement 
which are available to you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Summary of the personnel requirements of the U. S. Marine Corps provided 
the fiscal year 1956 budget 


Officers Enlisted | Aggregate 


Marine © 


1. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Active duty: 
Fleet Marine force . , 514 3, 258 101, 772 
Experimental combat unit ‘ 81 , 524 | 1, 605 
Security forces ; 388 2, 12, 499 | 
Ships’ detachments 299 2, 6 2, 989 

Subtotal, operating forces___-- | , 282 5 118, 865 
Training activities . , 736 | ; 36, 262 
Supporting establishment 2, 499 :, | 20, 503 
Transients, patients, prisoners - , 633 | 5, 737 17, 370 


Total_- eoenenematene ines , 150 | 74, 8: 193, 000 


Begin strength fiscal year 1956 | . 500 186, 5 205, 000 

End strength fiscal year 1956 | 8, 150 | 74, 85 193, 000 

Average strength en | | 

year 1956) - : i , 362 , 792 200, 154 

. Marine Corps Reserve | | 

Drill pay status, Ress rve: | 
Nonaviation (48 drills)........_- | 2, 610 | , 123 | 

Nonaviation (24 drills) _.- 168 | 60 

Aviation (48 drills) ‘ , 700 000 | 

Total. she 4, 478 | 5, 183 | 50, 66 i 





Begin strength, fiscal year 1956_-- 3, 890 | 36, 223 40,113 
End strength, fiscal year 1956_- | , 478 | 46, 183 50, 661 
Average streneth__- < | , 184 40, 556 | 44, 740 
Nondrill pay, Reserve: | 
Nonavisation 17, 095 34, 314 | 151, 409 
Aviation __. 6, 792 | 18, 593 | 25, 385 


Tetel..... i | 23, 887 152, 907 | 176, 794 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1956__- | 22, 159 129, 293 | 
End strength, fiscal year 1956_ oe 23, 887 152, 907 | 
Average strength ._- 23, 023 | 141, 101 


| 
IVB Others Aggregat 





2. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Field: 1 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1956_. 3, 519 | 10, 096 
End strength, fiscal year 1956 | 5, 058 11,144 
Average strength, fiscal year 1956_-- - 4, 998 11, 093 
Departmental: 
Begin strength, fiscal year 1956_- 1, 574 6 
End strength, fiseal year 1956______- a 1, 593 9 
Average strength, fiscal year 1956_...____-_- aS ee ‘ 1, 590 | 8 


1 Includes 357 personnel funded for by the Marine Corps but employed at activities not under Maru 
Corps management and excludes 1,256 personnel employed at Marine Corps managed activities but funded 
for by other governmental agencies, 
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ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Hayden wants to ask a question. 

senator HAypeN. The question of the use of Marine Corps per- 
sonnel as compared to the use of civilian personnel under certain situa- 
tions, it seems to me would have some effect at least upon the pro- 
posed reductions in the military personnel, that is, if men could be 
spared from work that they are now doing and be replaced by civilians, 
then your military force would not suffer as great a loss. 

Now, does the amount of money in this bill for civilian personnel 
«ive you all that you need for that end 4 
~ General Sueruerp. I believe it does, sir. The funds requested are 
for the increase of some 2,500 civilians primarily to provide for the 
logistic support and the housekeeping functions of the First Marine 
Division which is coming back from Korea, where this support was 
provided by the Army. Also the division that remains in Japan from 
July 1 on, the Marine Corps will pay for the facilities for which the 
Army has borne the expense in the past. 


COST OF TRAINING 


Senator Haypen. I think, Mr. Chairman, there have been a lot of 
misleading statistics supplied to the Congress about civilian personnel. 

It is my understanding—I do not know whether it is true in the 
Marine Corps or not—that to provide a soldier just for parade readi- 
ness and keep him in that shape is about $5,000 a year. 

What does it cost in the Marines per year ? 


General SuerueErp. I think it is $3,000, sir. 

Senator Haypen. A civilian could be employed, if he can perform 
the duty, for less money, you get his services for less money than 
it would cost to employ the marine to do the same kind of work. You 
would save money, in other words, by employing civilians? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Would a civilian work for what the marine would 
work for? 

General SHepuarp. I think it depends on the type of work, sir. As 
Admiral Carney explained there are certain billets ashore which our 
men must participate in, to follow through on their trades, such as 
work in electrical shops, certain motor mechanics jobs, and so forth. 
You could not have civilians perform all your motor maintenance 
while you were in the United States because when you went into com- 
bat overseas you would not have military personnel trained to do it. 

There is a balance that must be maintained and we employ civilians 
where we can on jobs that are of a nonmilitary nature. 

Senator Haypen. It seems to me it is not a question of the total 
number of men in the Marine Corps, but how many men you can have 
to fight. 

If you have them detailed to perform a service that a civilian could 
perform, then you are not having as efficient Marine Corps as you 
otherwise would. 

That is why I am concerned about an ample appropriation for all 
the civilian appropriation that you need so that you do actually have 
more fighting men in the Marine Corps. 
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General SueruerD. We have done that, sir, and that is what that 
extra 2,500 civilians are requested for. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF BUDGET ADEQUACY 


Senator Sarronsraty. General Shepherd, this budget. that:has:-bee, 
submitted by the President through the Budget Director, are you sat. 
isfied as commander of the Marines that you have suffic ient funds 
to carry on all the necessary responsibilities that you have in the 
fiscal year 1956? 

General SrerHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLtronsTatu. You believe that the Marines will give us 
the security and the safety that may be their responsibility to the full. 
est possible extent ? 

General Suepeuerp, To the fullest possible extent with the funds 
appropriated. We will give you a full dollar’s value for every dollar 
that is in our budget. 

Senator Cuavez. But the point is not that you will give to us; 
we are satisfied as to that. But do you have enough to meet what 
you think is necessary ? 

General Suepuerp. Yes, sir, for the size of our force, we do. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, that is another problem. The size of your 
force is one thing. The size of the force that you should have is a 
different proposition, 

Are you, as head of the Marine Corps, satisfied that the budgetary 
request on the present program is sufficient to meet the Marine re- 
quirements ¢ 

General Sueriuerp. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You think that what you are asking for, what the 
budget has approved, is sufficient to meet the Marine requirements! 

General Suernerp. I do, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Even if we were to have an emergency ? 

General SuerHerp. Well, in the case of emergency, naturally we 
would have to have more men, more materials. 

Senator Cravez. Of course that would come suddenly. Ts it not 
better to be prepared beforehand than to just jump at the last minute 
and say all of a sudden, “We need some more marines; some more 
arms, some more of this, and some more of that” 

General Suerpnerpd. That is quite true. 

Senator Crravez. That is true in the Marine Corps, and it is true of 
the other services. 

General Sueruerp. Yes, sir; quite true of all services. 

Senator Cuavez. All services together. 

I would like to emphasize to the Marine Corps, from the questions 
that were asked this morning, you probably have gathered that the 
committee as a whole is inclined to feel kindly toward the Marines, 
but we are not over here to meet budgetary requirements. We have 
a duty to perform and an obligation to carry out. 

So have you, as the head of the Marine Corps. T wish you would 
tell us, if you can, and may, whether you are satisfied completely 


with the way the budgetary requests were met and approved as far 


as the Marine Corps, as such, is concerned. 
General Suepimerd. I support the budget as submitted, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Senator CHavez. You yn the budget as submitted 4 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciavez. You think that in doing that you are carrying 
out your duties as the ~ ul of _ Marine Corps ¢ 

General Surpuerp. I do, si 

Senator nienonind You have a Reserve, General Shepherd, a 
drill Reserve that is building up to support your professional troops if 
an emergency suddenly occurs before you could get any new enlist- 
ments and so on and train them 4 

General Surruerp. Yes, sir. That Reserve stands ready to be called 
in as they were in the case of Korea, in a period of a month or 6 weeks. 
We are very encouraged about our Reserve. We have gone up to 
about 10,000 a year, which was our program. 

At this moment we are about 600 ahead of our program schedule. 


ADEQUACY OF AMPILIBIOUS SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Senator Bripnces. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Does the Marine Corps have a problem as to the adequacy of facili- 
ties for the amphibious shipping of Marine troops and equipment / 

General Suepuerp. Yes; we do at this time, or we will have this 
next year, Senator. 

I feel that we should have at least a division lift in each ocean and 
the reduction of Navy personnel, which you are familiar with, will 
require a reduction in lift to approximately 114 divisions. 

Senator Bripges. Are you making plans to meet that problem now ? 

General Suepeuerp. We are in constant conference with the Navy 
planners on this subject. We have reduced our requirements to a 
degree and they have increased the shipping some, but there is still 
not sufficient shipping to transport two Marine divisions, not to men- 
tion the Army. 

Senator Bringes. You are in constant touch with the Navy and try- 
ing to work out the problem / 

General Sueruerp. We are working at it continuously, s 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Bripces. One other question. You testified here that re- 
search and development always appeared previously in the appropria- 
tion for the Marine Corps; now is listed under the Navy. 

I followed that pretty carefully in years past, but I would like to 
ask you: Do you still control Marine research and ee even 
though it is listed under the appropriation for the Navy? 

General Surpierv. Yes, sir; I believe we will. It is simply a con- 
solidation of the two appropriations. 

Senator Brincrs. But the fact it appears in another appropriation 
does not mean that the Marine Corps has relinquished any of the con- 
trol over its own research and development ? 

General Sueruerd. No, sir. 

Asa matter of fact, I think last year we got $2 million and this year 
we are going to get five. 

Senator Bripcres. That answers as to the amount of money, but the 
spending of the money. 
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General SHernerp. I don’t think there is any trouble on that, sir 
as far as I know. 

Senator ELLenper. General Shepherd, would you say that the Ma- 
rine Corps as of today is of suflicient size to meet the current emer- 
gency ? 

General Suerurrp. Initially; yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Exxenper. I notice in your statement, General, that you are 
providing for 6 officers and 733 noncommissioned officers for the 
State Department. 

Are those employed in assisting the State Department on a reim- 
bursable basis? Is the money reimbursed to you for the upkeep and 
salary and wages and ever ything else ¢ 

General Sueruerp. Yes, sir. 

The State Department pays for the transportation and where they 
wear civilian clothes, for their civilian clothing. 

We pay their salaries. 

Senator Exrtenper. Just the salaries? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Senator ELuenper. The rest is on a reimbursable basis by the State 
Department ? 

General SuHernHerp. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENDER. You mentioned a while ago that it would be 
much cheaper to have certain things done by civilians rather than 
the Marines. Would you say that this could be done, this work that 
is now being carried on by the Marines in the State Department, could 
be done more cheaply and as well if civilians were employed ? 

General Suernerp. No; I do not, Senator. They are used for 
guarding highly classified documents. They are especially selected 
noncommissioned officers and I firmly believe that the expense is justi- 
fied and also the use of Marines on that type of duty. 

Senator ELLtenper. What is your met thod of selecting these men 
before they go abroad ? 

General SHepHerp. We ask for volunteers so that we will get men 
who want that type of duty. They must be noncommissioned officers. 
They are cnaanal by their own company commanders, and their bat- 
talion commanders. 

They are sent to a special company established here in Washington 
at our headquarters where they receive a month’s training and further 
screening, to be sure they are qualified. 

The State Department participates in their instruction. 

We have specially selected officers who have been on that duty who 
know the requirements. They are directed to discourage men for 
this duty unless they fully understand the responsibilities, because it 
is a very difficult duty. 

They are up all hours of the night and that sort of thing. It is not 
easy. 

Senator Exvienper. You do not have any difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient complement to do this work? 
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General Suernerp. No; so far we have not. Some of the young- 
-ters first thought it was just a joyride, but I think we have convinced 
them that it is not. 

Senator Extenper. Thank you. 


MARINES STATIONED AT EMBASSIES 


Senator Cuavez. General, I have met many of the noncommissioned 
officers throughout the world, in South America and Europe, and 
generally they are perfect gentlemen to start with. But you go into 
an E mbassy ‘and there is a marine. He is one that passes on who 
should get into the Embassy to see the Ambassador or whoever they 
want to see within the Embassy. 

Who pays for that service? In Mexico City, anywhere you go, you 
go to the American Embassy and before you can go through that door 
you see a marine, which makes me happy to start Ww ith, but are you 
reimbursed by the State Department for that service ? 

General Sueruerp. Senator, previous to this year we have borne 
the expense of the actual salaries of the men. In this next year’s 
budget, I believe the State Department is going to assume that 
responsibility. 

| would like to check that statement, but I believe that is the way it 
was finally worked out. 

Senator Cuavez. I am not complaining about it. I think they are 
doing a fine job. They are the guards at the Embassy to start with, 
and they are the public relations men who will let the visitors, the 
tourists or whoever it is that wants to see someone within the Depart- 
ment, or within the Embassy, upstairs. And they generally are very 
fine, clean-cut young men. 

General SrepuerD. I have a note here from Admiral Clexton that 
the State Department provides over a thousand dollars per man for 
special overseas allowance, plus a certain amount of money to buy 
the civilian clothing where required. 

The pay of subsistence is in the Marine budget. 

Senator Er.enper. But all salaries as you ‘just ane and that 
was my understanding, are paid by the Marine Corps? 

General Suernerp. That is correct. 

Senator E.tenper. And the actual expenses for the upkeep of the 
men and their lodging are paid by the State Department ? 

General Sueruerp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Eiienper. And that plan will be maintained, I presume? 

General SuePHeErp. Yes, sir. 


REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Senator Stennis. General, I want to go back just a moment to these 
men that you are going to let out in your reduction-in-force. 

Now, will you be required to let men go who are already trained, 
whether they are privates or corporals or sergeants? 

General Sueruerp. No, we have not had to do that so far. The 
way we have curtailed our reductions is by not enlisting. We have 
dropped our recruiting quotas down to a very small number each 
month. 
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Senator Stennis. That is the way you started, but now within this 
6 months of this calendar year, and then the 12 months to follow, 
June 30, 1955, will you not be required to —. the number of 
trained men by not letting them reenlist ? 

General Sueruerp. We have for some time been very diserimina- 
tory in our reenlistment program, We won't reenlist a man unless 
he has a very high qualification. 

I don’t think we are turning loose any trained men just to get rid 
of them, so to speak. 

Senator Srennis. Of course, you always want to keep the best 
ones, but those that you let go under this program are better than those 
that you take in untrained. 

General Suepuerp. In some cases, yes; most of them are men who 
have a low “GCT” and who perhaps have an offense record or those 
that are married. 

We do not reenlist any married men. That lessens the expense of 
taking care of the dependents. 

Senator Stennis. Let us get to the exceptions later. Let us ask the 
question direct: Do you think you will be required under this reduc- 
tion program to reduce to the extent of not letting these privates or 
corporals or sergeants reenlist that are already tr: ained 4 

General Suernerp. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You do not think you will? 

General Surpuerp. Not the ones that we desire to keep. 


REDUCTION IN AMPHIBIOUS LIFT 


Senator STeNNis. Now, Senator Bridges asked you something about 
a problem with reference to your amphibious forces. 

I understood that you will require a reduction under this program 
of 114 such divisions. Was that your answer? 

General Sireriuerp. No, sir; the Secretary made a statement this 
morning, I believe, about 1384 ready divisions in the Marine Force, but 
that was misquoted in the press. 

Our three divisions will continue to be ready and available for 
transportation by amphibious lift. 

As I understand it, the amphibious lift to be provided by the Navy 
will be reduced to 114 division capacity. 

Senator STENNis. You mean their capacity to take you on this kind 
of mission? They will only be prepared to take 114 divisions? 

General SuerHerp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. What is it now, General ? 

(reneral SHEPHERD. About two. 

Senator STENNIS. It is about a one-third reduction. Did you re- 
quest that yourself ¢ 

General Sueruerp. No, sir. 

Senator STenNNis. Getting to this reduction as a whole with ref- 
erence to the Marine Corps, “did you request this reduction originally 
as an original proposition / 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. Did you oppose it? 


General Sueruerp. Yes, sir; we discussed it within the Joint 
C hiefs. 
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Senator STENNIS. So your original judgment on it was that it 
should not be done ¢ 

General SHEPHERD. I think all of the service chiefs would have 
liked to have held on to—— 

Senator STENNIs. Let us get yours now. We will take them later. 

(General SHeruerp. | would like to have had a larger Marine Corps, 
naturally. 

Senator STENNts. So this reduction was against your advice and 
your responsibility as the chief Marine officer ? 

* General SupeHerp. I cannot Say as against my—— 

Senator STenNts. Against your judgment; 1s that correct? 

(ieneral SHEPHERD. Not entirely so. It was an agreement that 
ill the service chiefs entered into, sir. 

Senator Srennis. We are concerned only with the proposition of 
maybe we will have war, maybe you will have to go into action on 
short notice. That is the way we see this picture over in Asia. 

There are other trouble spots. What we are faced with here is 
the proposition of reducing the Marine Corps. As I understand, 
you did not propose this as an original proposition, but as an orig- 
nal proposition you opposed it; is that correct ? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 


COST TO RESTORE REDUCTIONS 


Senator STENNIs. Let us get down to the figures on your page 12. 
You show what the reduction would be in the number of officers for 
the fiscal year 1956. 

That would be 350 officers as I get it, the figures here, and 12,000 
enlisted men. IT know you do not have it with you, but could you not 
prepare for us an estimate of the cost that it would take to restore 
those two items for the fiscal year 1956, should that be the judgment 
of the committee / 

General SHEPHERD. To restore the entire 27,000 men which we 
will lose by the end of the fiscal year 1956 will cost $75 million. 

To replace the 14,000 that are coming out of our actual combat 
forces will cost. $40 million, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I was going to break that question into 2 parts 
Lecause you had it broken here in 2 parts, but your answer is complete 
now, 

Would you mind repeating that? Let me take those figures here. 

General Suernerp. To restore the 27,000 men which will return 
the Marine Corps to the 215,000 figure which we had this year, will 
cost $75 million. 

Senator Srennis. Is that for the current budget, or would that be 
for the: 18-month period? I mean would that be fiscal 1956? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir; that is for 1956. 

To retail the 14,000 men that are coming out of the combat forces 
would cost $40 million. 

Senator Stennis. General, would you submit that for the record 
in a prepared memorandum, because it could be that we did not have 
exactly the same periods of time in mind, or exactly the same forces. 

Those last questions there with reference to the cost were submitted, 
Mr. Chairman, by Senator Robertson, who had to leave the room be- 
fore we could get to him. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 

The $75 million would provide for the continuation of the 1955 appropriated 
end strength of 215,000 through the fiscal year 1956. The $40 million (included 
in the $75 million mentioned above) would be required to restore 14,000 men 
to the operating forces for the fiscal year 1956. 

The foregoing amounts do not reflect pay increases under Public Law 2) 
effective from April 1, 1955. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask a question about Reserves and I ask 
for information. 

In my State we have some very fine Naval Reserve units, in nort); 
Mississippi, that go to Memphis for their training. We have a very 
difficult time mi Lint: ining enough Reserve units though, not only Ma 
rine, but also Air and Navy and Army, because we ‘do not have the 
large cities. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMBINED RESERVE TRAINING UNITS 


Now, in the little towns, small towns, and the rural areas where yo 
have a number of very fine men, what is the trouble about having some 
kind of program where the Marines and the Army men and the Na. 
tional Guard, those units could train together? Is that practical to be 
worked out along that line? 

I know at Columbia, Miss., they are having to abandon a Reserve 
unit there now because they cannot get enough in this. I think the 
Air Reserve is the one he wrote me about ; whereas if they could train 
with the National Guard they could carry on at least part of the 
mission. 

General Surpuerp. Now, in many of our armories, the Navy and 
Marines train in the same building. I don’t know of any case where 
we use the National Guard Armory. 

Senator Stennis. Do they use the same facilities, the same physica! 
equipment ? 

General SuerHerD. That is what I mean, yes. 

Senator Stennis. Is it impractical for them to train together? 

General Suernerp. I question whether they could train on the same 
nights, but the way we worked it with the Navy, we train one night 
and they will take another night during the week, but we have the same 
building, the same facilities, except that one has one room, another has 
another room, to keep their equipment in. 

Senator Srrnnis. Do you not have this same problem with your 
Reserve units out in the small towns? It is just hard to keep enough 

together without having to travel 75 or 100 miles. 

General Suepuerp. Yes: it makes it particularly difficult in small 
communities and 2 or 3 Reserve units we have established we have 
had to disband and move to another locality. We have overcome that 
to a degree by organizing companies rather than battalions. 

3efore the Korean war most of our units were of battalion size, 
which we had a great deal of difficulty keeping up to strength. 

By going in to the smaller towns and or ganizing a company we over- 
came this ‘difficulty and combined these companies into a battalion 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. That is all I have, sir. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MARINE CORPS REDUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. General, I am interested in this reduction of the 
Marine Corps. While you agreed to it in order to be a good officer, 
to get along with the rest of the de ~partment, everybody had to agree 
with the cut, did I understand you to mean that your better judgment 
would have been that there be no cuts or reductions in the Marine 
(‘or ps ¢ : 4 

General SuepnerD. The reductions, Mr. Chairman, were discussed 
and agreed upon over a year and a half ago by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as a corporate body. They were approved. That was in connection 
with the new look, or the Forward Look as it was known at that time. 
That was a year ago in December. 

These force tabs, as we call them, were approved by the Secretary 
of Defense and later by the P resident. 

Our reductions are In accordance with those force tabs established a 
year and a half ago. 

* Senator Cuavez. But your judgment, if I understood you correctly, 
would be that there would be no reduction in the Marine Corps? 

General Sueruerp. Naturally I would have liked to have held on to 
more troops than I have. To maintain our 3 divisions, 3 air wings, 
we will be right on the line. We can maintain those 3 divisions, but 
we will have very little backup for them; the supply, the logistics, the 
artillery, backup that you will need in sustained combat. 

Senator Cuavez. But your judgment as commander in chief of the 
Marine Corps would say that there should have been no reduction; 
is that correct ¢ 

General Suernerpd. I would rather not commit myself on that, s 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Thank you. 

Senator Exitenper. General, you stated a while ago in answer to a 
question that [ propounded to you that you thought that the Marine 
Corps is now of sufficient size to meet the current emergency. 

General Sueruerp. Yes, sir; for an immediate operation. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Now, may I ask this question: What prompted 
you to take the position that you needed more men at the time that the 
question was asked of you? You said you needed more men. Why 
do you think you need more men ? 

General Suernerp. You mean at the time the decision was made, 
sir?¢ 

Senator ELienner. Yes, you must. have had a good reason, other- 
wise you would not have asked for them. 

The reason | am asking you that, General, a good many of us are 
going to be guided by the advice we get from our leaders in the armed 
services. I know many of us get letters from home asking us to 
support the increase in the Marine Corps. 

[ want to be perfectly frank in saying that personally if you folks 
do not know what to do, certainly I do not. That is why I am trying 
to get the advice from you as to what ought be done, particular ly with 
reference to the increase in the size of our Marine Corps. 

General Sueruerp. Under the present force tabs I think we are 
all right. 

Senator ELLenperR. You mean you have sufficient size ? 

General Sueruerp. Under present guidelines under which we are 
operating. 
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I would like to see as an ideal Marine Corps a strength of 210,009 
or 215,000. That would give us what I call an ideal optimum peace- 
time strength. 

You ¢ annot always have all you desire and we must consider the 
economy of the « ‘ountr y and many other things. 


APPROVAL OF MILIPARY STRENGTH 


Senator Tiyr. I would like to ask General Shepherd, the National 
Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the President have all approved the military strength that. we 
have before us for consideration and the appropriation to support 
this, have they not ¢ 

General Sueprerp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tirye. That is my understanding. And you, General, rep- 
resenting the various branc hes of the milite ary ni iturally were sitting 
with the Council and sitting with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and with 
the President when they arrived at the decision of what would be 
their request for funds to support their general military strength. 
That is my understanding of it. 

Now, of course, if I were to ask you specifically in the light of 
what we are faced with in the South Pacific today, do you think 
you have everything that you want, it would be utterly impossible 
for either you or | to say that we have everything we want because 
the situation may change in 48 hours or in 2 days or 3. weeks that 
would make the present budget completely insuflicient and inadequate. 


COLD-WEATHER TRAINING 


Now, there was one other question, General, that came to mind 
while you were giving your statement, and that was shane training 
of men under cold-climate conditions. 1 just do not understand 
what you mean by that. 

Where do you train them, and how is that training given entirely 
from other types of training, the cold-weather training? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, Senator, we found during the first year of 
the Korean war that our men were not experienced in the type of 
fighting and existence under the weather that they experienced on 
the Chosen Reservoir—subzero temperatures. Therefore, we imme 
diately took steps to try to give them the proper instruction, to tes! 
the proper clothing, how to survive in an Arctic region. 

We developed a camp on the border of Nevada and California. 
not too far, about a hundred miles from Reno. 

Senator Tiryr. Are those conditions comparable to what you might 
run into in an area such as northern Korea ? 

General Suepuerp. Yes, sir. The temperatures go as much as 40) 
below. 

Senator Tuyr. And your snow conditions, mountainous terrain / 

General SHeruerp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I have often wondered why you had not selected an 
area like northern Minnesota or Michigan for some of these installa- 
tions rather than to have them all down in the desert south, because 
I agree with you that our casualties in Korea where primarily some 
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of these men who didn’t know what a stiff motor was like and they 
did not know what a frostbite felt like, and they had to experience 
t for the first time, and it was too late for them to protect them- 
selves from the experience of frostbite; for that reason I have felt 
that we have been wholly negligent as a Nation by confining our 
training camps all to the arid South or the arid Southwest. 

I am happy to know that you are giving some thought to training 
these men for fighting other than in sand or a warm climatic 
condition. 

General Suepuerp. The reason this particular area was selected 
is because it was on Government-owned property. It was not too 
far from our principal training base from Camp Pendleton on the 
west coast. It is just a bus ride of several hours. It has proven 
valuable. 

[ have talked to a number of officers and men who have been through 
there and they say going through this training was much more rugged 
than Korea. - In this camp for a week they have to live and survive 
inthe snow. They do not live in shelters at all. They are in the snow 
the entire time. 

Senator Ture. I think we learned something in North Korea about 
climatic conditions. 


STUDY OF BAYONETING SYSTEM 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I have one observation. 

General Shepherd, in spite of the development of atomic weapons 
Iam sure that the Marines are still faced with the responsibility of 
hand-to-hand combat. I understand the Marine Corps is giving ser1- 
ous study to the so-called Seidler system of bayoneting, of apply’ ing 
boxing skills and principles to bayonet fighting. 

In Maine we have a young man who developed the Tetrault sys- 
tem which he believes is superior to the Seidler system. 

All I ask is for your assurance that his system will be given full 
consideration along with the Seidler system, if that is what you are 
doing. 

General SrierHerp. May I supply the answer in the record? I 
ran across the same article and I sent it to my chief of the training 
section, and asked for further information about these two systems. 

Senator Suirn. Mr. Tetrault was from Maine and was in to see 
me and went over the matter with me. He said he had already de- 
veloped such a system. He was very active in athletics, in Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine. 

I would like to have the man’s system studied, at least if you are 
giving the other people the same consideration. 

General SHEPHERD. I will. I am very much mnterested 3 in bayonet 
training myself. I learned it many years ago under a British ser- 
geant major and I have never forgotten it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Seidler method of bayonet fighting is a system which advocates the use 
of natural movements in bayonet fighting. It compares movements to some of 
the fundamentals of boxing. 

The Seidler system has been tested at the Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C., 
and has proved its superiority to the present system. Based on these tests a 
lentative training bulletin has been prepared. 


61179—55——_9 
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Before adopting the system, however, I wanted it to be tested in the Flee 
Marine Force. Tests by the Fleet Marine Force will be completed by July } 
this year. 

Mr. H. L. Tetrault has consulted with my G—3 Division and spent 2 days at 
Quantico demonstrating his ideas to us. 

Mr. Tetrault has some ideas for improvement on the Seidler method whieh 
involves what he terms a more natural use of the feet. He has advised us that 
he will write up his thoughts on the subject and submit them to us. Mr 
Tetrault’s ideas will be given full consideration when we receive them. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED IN MARINE CORPS 


Senator Roserrson. What economies have been effected in the oper- 
ation of the Marine Corps? 

General SHernerD. We have been effecting economies in the areas 
of fiscal management, supply management, service operations, person- 
nei and training, and procurement and production areas. To do this 
we have modified the structure of the appropriation Marine Corps 
troops and facilities to a pe rformance basis: increased use of electrical 
accounting machines to give us timely, accurate information in m: ny 
fields with savings of man-hours; improved our supply methods and 
procedures; and eliminated many of the constantly mounting admin- 
istrative processes and much of the paperwork. 

Many of the economies thus effected are small in themselves but 
nevertheless become significant when the total is considered. 

To give you a more detailed story of the action we have taken toward 
economy in calendar year 1954, LT would like to submit for the record 
extracts from a report recently submitted to the Coiuptroller of 


Navy. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


FISCAL MANAGEMEN1 


1. Appropriation structure: Effective on July 1, 1954, the structure of the 
appropriation “Marine Corps troops and facilities” was modified to more nearly 
reflect the costs of performance of “readily identifiable fruneticnal programs.” 
The fiscal year 1955 Marine Corps troops and facilities budget is being executed 
on the new performance basis. The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for this 
appropriation currently under consideration by Congress is being presented for 
the first time on the performance basis. This revised appropriation structure is 
expected to result in more efficient and economical use of available funds through 
more direct control at the field commander’s level. 

2. The Marine Corps stock fund, which identifies Common use standard-siock 
items in all major supply classifications, continued to supply responsible agencies 
with more accurate and timely data on consumption of supplies. It has proven 
its influence on efficient procurement and distribution of supplies. As an example 
hereof, there was apportioned for use during fiscal year 1954 a total of $35 million 
of which less than $24 million will ultimately be used for replacement of inven- 
tory. Coverage of the fund was expanded from in excess of 47,000 items at 
June 30, 1954, to a total of more than 89,000 items at the close of the calendar 
year. The integration of the stock-fund principle into the Marine Corps suppl) 
system has proven to be a force for greater economy from the headquarters to 
the level of the end-users of material. 

3. Stratification and fractionation of electronic inventories has progressed to 
the extent that the Marine Corps is able to concentrate its attention where most 
needed in the area of electronics. Other improvements in the control of precue- 
ment, storage, and issue of electronic material were put into effect during the 
period. It is anticipated that these controls will result in an estimated annual 
savings in the neighborhood of $2 to $3 million by reducing requirements for 
procurement of stock in this amount. 

4. Through utilization of master stock control information relating to all 
items used in the ordnance field, from Department of the Army arsenals, the 
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Marine Corps is progressively promulgating elements of information required to 
accomplish the following : 

(a) Conversion from old stock numbers to the new Federal stock numbers. 

(b) Realinement of stocks to remove items not required in the lower echelon 
activities and place them in parallel echelons of supply and maintenance. 

(c) Cross reference old stock numbers found in publications to the new current 
stock numbers for proper utilization of usable parts. 

(d) Reduce spare parts requirements by full utilization of substitute parts 

presently in stock. 
5. The Marine Corps is cooperating with the Department of the Army in the 
ammunition demilitarization program of excess and obsvlete items, utilizing 
Department of the Army established demilitarization facilities for reduced cost 
of operation, and contributing to the Department of Defense stockpile of critical 
raw materials. 

6. The renovation of economically reparable items of ammunition for which 
a current requirement exists is continuing to conserve raw materials and main- 
tain stocks in a current readiness status at a substantial savings. 

7. Procurement and supply management procedures and policies were realined 
with the result that all items of yotor-vehicle spare parts and shop-equipment 
supply which could be more economically procured at the using level rather 
than by the supply demand control point were decontrolled. This action re- 
moved approximately $5 million of material from centralized procurement 
control. Approximately 100 percent of the remaining support items were trans- 
ferred to stock-fund coverage. This program resulted in an overall spare-parts 
inventory reduction from approximately 50,000 line items to a current total of 
approximately 16,000 line items. The elimination of such items from the cen- 
tralized management process has permitted the devotion of the released effort 
to more profitable inventory and fiscal management of the assets that must be 
retained under centralized management. 

8. Analysis of the pay records of Marine Corps personnel discharged during 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1953, revealed overpayments averaging $19,267 
per month for lump-sum settlement for unused leave. A comparison of leave 
records in service record books with the leave rations credited on pay records 
revealed many cases where leave was never recorded for periods during which 
leave rations were credited. In an effort to reduce these overpayments a 
procedure was devised whereby a savings of over $200,000 was realized for the 
calendar year 1954 in overpayment. 

¥. During the calendar year 1954 the Marine Corps discontinued the proce- 
dure of mailing notices to allottees when payment of their allotment was stopped. 
Calculated on an average of 7,000 stops per month, it is estimated that a net 
savings of $4,800 was realized. 

10. Simplified cost accounting decreases personnel requirements at MCCD, 
Philadelphia: At the Marine Corps Clothing Depot, Philadelphia, a simplified 
cost-accounting procedure was installed which has resulted in an estimated 
annual reduction of approximately 49,00 man-hours. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


1. Lump-sum leave payments reduced: On April 9, 1954, all restrictions were 
removed on the amount of delay en route, chargeable as annual leave, a person 
could take on permanent change of station. This removal of restrictions, coupled 
with the efforts of all commanding officers to encourage personnel to take leave 
as it accrues, Was responsible, to a large degree, for the fact that the Marine 
Corps actually expended $6,700,000 less in calendar 1954 for lump-sum leave 
payments than had been budgeted for. 

2. Early release of certain Reserve officers returning from the Far East: A 
policy allowing the early release from active duty of certain Reserve officers 
resulted in considerable savings during 1954. By the terms of this policy, 
Reserve officers returning from the Far East who have less than 3 months remain- 
ing of their active-duty tours are permitted to request immediate release from 
active duty on arrival in the United States. This policy not only contributes to 
a Savings in basic pay and allowances, but decreases expenses incident to PCS 
orders for short-term reassignments and increased personnel turnover inherent 
in such reassignments. 

3. Recruit travel: During the period February through June 1954, it was pos- 
sible to send two-thirds of the recruit input to Parris Island and the other third 
to San Diego. This action resulted in a saving of approximately $360,000. It 
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was not possible to continue this system in fiscal year 1955 because the recruit 
input to San Diego would not have been of sufficient size to support the replace. 
ment requirement levied on the depot by Camp Pendleton. 

4. Promotions of privates to privates, first class: On May 1, 1954, the System 
of promoting privates to private, first class, was changed by increasing the minj. 
mum time-in-grade requirements from successful completion of recruit training 
or 3 months to 6 months. This action saved about $13 per recruit, with no prior 
service. The saving for calendar year 1954 amounted to approximately $275,009, 

5. Early release of certain personnel returning from the Far East: A Marine 
Corps program was established whereby men returning from the Far East who 
were due for separation within 2 calendar months following the month of return, 
would be retained at the west coast port of entry and separated up to 60 days 
earlier than normally scheduled release date. It is estimated that this program 
saved the Marine Corps approximately $1,250,000 during calendar year 1954. 

6. Continued emphasis on reenlistment program: Continued emphasis on the 
Marine Corps reenlistment program has resulted in a steady increase in the 
reenlistment rate throughout the year. The exact number of reenlistments 
directly attributable to this program cannot be determined. However, since jt 
is estimated that the average new recruit costs about $3,200 for his first 6 months 
of training, it can be seen any appreciable increase in reenlistment results in a 
considerable savings in money, plus the fact that the effectiveness of the Marine 
Corps is maintained on a higher level due to the retention of experienced 
individuals. 

7. The Marine Corps brought into full development and use during 1954 
mechanized procedures for the handling of paperwork in connection with en- 
listed promotions. It is estimated that mechanized procedures, including ma- 
chine rentals, cost $2,947.70 per promotion cycle while manual clerical procedures 
for the same cycle would cost $117,750. From 1 to 4 promotion cycles occur 
annually. 

&. Reduction in funds required as a result of interim and permanent joint usage 
of training facility spaces: Emphasis has been placed on the principle of utiliz- 
ing Space in existing training centers jointly with other services, both for perma- 
nent use and as interim space, pending construction. Through this medium it 
is possible to avoid rental of commercial space, pending construction, and in 
some cases it is possible to reduce the total construction requirements. 

During calendar year 1954 the Marine Corps activated six Reserve units on 
an interim basis at various Naval Reserve training centers throughout the 
United States. The Naval Reserve units sacrificed sufficient space in these 
training centers to permit the newly activated Marine Corps Reserve units to 
operate on a temporary basis until required space for the Marine Corps Reserve 
could be constructed. It is estimated that approximately $45,000 commercial 
rental money was saved in this manner. 

Marine Corps Reserve units require, on an average, a total of 18,000 square 
feet of indoor space. However, approximately 10,000 square feet of this space, 
such as classrooms, drill halls, and head and shower facilities can be utilized 
jointly with another unit or units. By planning the construction of the required 
Marine Corps exclusive space as additions to existing Naval Reserve training 
centers, and jointly utilizing other spaces, the construction initiated during 1954 
is approximately 80,000 square feet less than would have been required had 
the Marine Corps constructed all space to be utilized. The savings in this in- 
stance will amount to approximately $1,472,000. 

The principles of joint utilization followed will result in a total savings of 
$1,517,000 for calendar year 1954. 

9. The Marine Corps during the period conducted a survey of all types of travel 
and the expenses involved therein. As a result of this survey, it was possible to 
correct operational procedures ; indoctrinate order issuing authorities to insure 
economy; and to instill cost consciousness throughout the entire Marine Corps. 
An example of savings is presented in connection with armed guards to return 
stragglers or deserters to military control; under the old system guards were 
ordered from the duty station from which the straggler or deserter entered an 
absentee status; the average cost involved was over $20,000 per month. After 
a review it was determined that many such stragglers and deserters could 
be returned to military commands without guards, and in cases where it was 
mandatory to utilize guards, such guards were ordered from Marine commands 
nearest the point of apprehension and the trial was conducted at that com- 
mand or at a centrally located command. The savings resulting from the new 
system are estimated to be about $120,000 annually. 
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10. Training: Program for training long-term enlistees and career marines 
provides greater availability of critical skills. One of the many problems con- 
fronting the Marine Corps is the fact that long lead time training in critical 
skills reduces the availability of the marine so trained. To insure that maximum 
penefit is obtained from the investment in such training, preference is given to 
qualified marines with the longest terms of enlistment. Whenever possible 
emphasis is placed upon formal schooling of career personnel of noncommis- 
sioned officer grades in the case of enlisted marines, and first lieutenants and 
above in the case of officers. This minimizes the loss of training in case of 
separation from the service of nonecareer personnel and at the same time insures 
maximum input of stable and mature students. 

11. Personnel reductions result from changes in USMC personnel accounting 
system: The Marine Corps has recently instituted a significant change in its 
personnel accounting system whereby the submission of certain personnel 
data between machine records installations was suspended. This change, in- 
volving an estimated 220,000 transactions per year will result in an annual sav- 
jngs of approximately 41,400 man-hours. 

12. Marine Corps takes steps to simplify administration: In an effort to 
reduce the complexity of administration, and the resulting preoccupation of unit 
conmanders with administrative processes, the Commandant convened a board 
to study administrative procedures of the Marine Corps. Of the board’s 75 
recommendations, the Commandant has approved 70 for implementation. It is 
expected that significant man-hour savings will result from the recommended 
simplifications and reductions of administrative processes. 

13. Improved method of transporting recruits developed: A comprehensive 
study, of the methods of transporting recruits, at one of the Marine Corps Reserve 
and recruitment district headquarters during periods of heavy recruit loads, re- 
sulted in a new procedure which saved over $21,600 in transportation costs in 
just 1 month. This procedure provided for group transport by chartered aircraft 
of applicants from several recruiting stations to Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
San Diego. In addition to the monetary saving, an effective savings in man- 
hours was also accomplished by getting recruits to San Diego more rapidly 
than under the previous system. 

14. Modification and establishment of manning criteria: Prior to this reporting 
period (July 1-December 31) Marine Corps fighter squadrons were authorized 
a steward complement for use when temporarily attached abroad aireraft car- 
riers. This was a permanent authorization and when the squadrons were in 
fact shorebased the stewards were employed as excess in the local officers’ messes. 
During the period, the criteria for authorization of stewards to fighter squadrons 
was revised to include only those squadrons away from their permanent home 
base and a system was devised whereby determination of eligible squadrons could 
be closely controlled. By the end of the reporting period 120 billets previously 
authorized for stewards in fighter squadrons had been deleted indicating a 
decrease of 120 in the health and morale category. 

Commissioned officer mess criteria were promulgated throughout the Marine 
Corps during the year. The criteria bases the authorization of officers and 
administrative personne] for commissioned officer mess sections on the average 
officer strength of the activity concerned. The authorization of stewards for 
officers’ messes is predicated on the average number of meals served, and for 
bachelor officers’ quarters on the average number of rooms occupied. It is antici- 
pated this criteria will generally cause slight decreases overall in the health 
and morale category. The spaces resulting from these decreases will be applied 
to the operating forces. 

Camp maintenance standards for the large Marine Corps ground activities 
were promulgated during the period. These standards were broken down gen- 
erally into the subfunctions utilized by the Department of the Navy public-works 
program. Marine Corps activities were required to submit estimates of their 
personnel requirements approximating standard performance as closely as pos- 
sible. It is expected that computations of new stafting currently underway with 
reference to the standards and the aforementioned estimates will result in 
decreases in the maintenance category. These savings will be used to increase 
the numbers in the operating forces xs well as to provide personnel spaces for 
additional tunctious which the Marine Corps may be required to undertake. 

15. Fuller utilization of light-duty recruits effected: The Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., has developed a new procedure to provide fuller 
utilization of recruit personnel who are placed in a light-duty status for medical 
reasons, The procedure will result in the modification of the present assignment 
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form to convey to his commanding officer the actual extent of the required 
light duty so that the recruit may be assigned activity in which the given may 
can participate without detriment to his health. It is considered that this ney 
procedure will be a definite improvement in management techniques and wij] 
improve utilization of the training time of personnel in light-duty status. 

16. Marine Corps retains qualified civilians even after relocation: The Marine 
Corps has established a procedure for retaining the services of well-qualifieg 
civilian employees within the Marine Corps when these personnel are required 
to transfer from one part of the country to another. This procedure was designed 
primarily to enable the Marine Corps to assist the wives of Marine Corps per. 
sonnel who are transferred to find employment at Marine Corps installations ip 
the areas to which they are moving. The procedure thus makes it possible for 
the Marine Corps field activities to obtain well qualified employees who are wel, 
acquainted with Marine Corps procedures without incurring costly recruiting 
and training expenses. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. The Marine Corps has canceled procurement for service test models of sey- 
eral Army-developed electronics equipment. It is the intention of the Marine 
Corps to observe and participate more actively in Army tests to determine Marine 
Corps acceptance. A saving of about $500,000 has been effected by this action 

2. Twelve models of obsolete World War IT radars are being rehabilitated to 
meet Marine Corps requirements for a long-range air-search radar. It is esti- 
mated that $2,500,000 will be saved. 

3. The requirement for a vehicular installed radio relay station with a heavy 
traffic-handling capability is now being met by multiple installations of a smaller 
equipment already established as standard for other applications. This actio 
resulted in a savings of $961,000. 

4. In the specification development and procurement of Marine Corps peculiar 
items maximum effort is devoted to assure the ultimate of standardization among 
components utilized in the manufacture of standard common-use items in the 
military services. 

5. Through cross servicing agreement, the Department of the Army completed 
the major part of a Marine Corps program for overhaul and modernization of ap- 
proximately 700 artillery recoil mechanisms. Through this arrangement, the 
Marine Corps eliminated the necessity for establishing and maintaining costly 
rebuild facilities resulting in an inestimable savings to the Government. 

6. In the area of clothing, textiles, footwear, dishware, and miscellaneous mili- 
tary equipment, the commercial procurement of many items was eliminated by 
interchange of requirements with other military agencies and ordering there- 
from any required item for which a “heavy” stock position was indicated. 

7. In the procurement of subsistence supplies, the Marine Corps has availed 
itself of the opportunity of procuring the full-time services of Air Force vet- 
erinary officers at three of its major installations which by reason of their iso- 
lated locations would otherwise not be afforded the services of trained personnel 
for the inspection which is deemed necessary where large quantities of perishable 
and semiperishable provisions are received. As a direct result of such serv- 
ices, not only has the quality of food being received improved, but in those in- 
stances where shipments of questionable quality merchandise are received, de- 
tailed inspections are made at destination by highly trained veterinarians. Were 
these specialists not available to the Marine Corps, it is felt that because of the 
lack of personnel qualified to make such determination, numerous instances of 
receipt of unacceptable items would occur, thus causing considerable financial 
loss to the using organizations. 

8. The conservation and utilization of material resources program, established 
to foster throughout the Naval Establishment material and cost consciousness on 
the part of the individual, material economy and utilization, and the use of sub- 
stitute material to the maximum extent possible, has saved the Marine Corps 
$987,793 for the calendar vear 1954. 

The following examples are cited where a savings resulted from the imple- 
mentation of this program: 

(1) Vehicles from supply centers are now shipped via truckway or driveway 
companies at an estimated saving over rail rates of $20,000 a year. 

(2) Program for the retrieving and renovating of field telephone wire has 
resulted in savings of $3,000 at 1 station. 
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(3) Program for the construction of training aids such as blackboards, mock- 
ups, Work benches, cutaways, working models, etc., by use of scrap from reclama- 
tion and salvage. 

(4) Program for the salvaging of usable boxes from repack operations for use 
on outbound, multipack shipments, or storage has resulted in a saving of over 
§100,000 at 1 station. 

(5) Program for renovating and reclaiming fire-control equipment and watches 
has resulted in 2,106 major items and 13,020 spare parts being repaired and 
rem vated at an estimated savings of $350,000. 

Procurement: During 1954, the Marine Corps initiated revised small-arms 
snauiaitiols procurement policies to provide inexpensively packaged ball ammu- 
nition for all peacetime training uses and reduced the requirement for armor- 
piercing cartridges in mobilization reserve stocks. Savings in excess of $1 
nillion per year will ultimately result. 

10. The procurement of type items required for athletic, recreation, and morale 
activities is being programed in such a manner as to take advantage of seasonal 
market conditions and of commercial selling influences. A savings of approxi- 
mately 30 percent of former acquisition costs of like items, is being effected. 


SERVICE OPERATIONS 


The use of electric accounting machine procedures for processing daily 
payroll source documents at the Marine Corps Clothing Depot, Philadelphia, 
resulted in saving in personnel and equipment amounting to approximately 
$10,000 per year with a related one-time saving of $800. 

Monetary savings effected in Headquarters Marine Corps by developing a 
new stock-control procedure for printed blank forms amounted to $38,777. <A 
saving of $59,000 was effected by other forms control actions. 

_ During 1954, which was the first full year of operation of the Marine Corps 
office equipment prograin, monetary savings directly attributable to the program 
were as follows: 


(a) pai meee requisitioned but not approved for procurement $20, 000 
h) Icquipment determined to be in excess of actual need and released 

for redistribution_ = 14, 000 
(c) Substitution of equally capable but less expensive equipment for 

that. actually tequinitioned. ....666o. oe oes orceee 19, 000 


4. During calendar year 1954 approximately 6,560 cubic feet of records were 
transferred from Headquarters Marine Corps, releasing for reuse an estimated 
6,941 square feet of floor space and equipment valued at $63,705. Review of 
requisitions for filing cabinets and open-shelf filing equipment costing $10,192 
resulted in approval for issue of equipment costing only $2,034. 

5. A procedure whereby certain types of dependent travel claims are paid in 
the field was instituted. This new procedure saves an estimated 18,144 man- 
hours per year With an estimated dollar savings of $31,000 for personnel and 
§2,500 for related equipment each year. There is also a most important morale 
effect since the marine’s funds are reimbursed almost immediately rather than 
waiting approximately 3 months as was past practice. 

6. The Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, mechanized the base property 
accounts during calendar year 1954 with a saving of approximately 75 percent 
of the clerical effort. This amounted to approximately 50 man-years in base 
property and serviced activities while taking on the garrison-type property 
accounting for Fleet Marine Force units. It is planned that this system will be 
expanded to large posts and stations throughout the Marine Corps. 

7. First year savings of $33,691 were realized during calendar year 1954 through 
the beneficia] suggestion program in Headquarters Marine Corps. A total of 
$2,090 was presented in awards; therefore, there was a net savings of $31,601. 

\. Type B reports (historical diaries) were required only on a quarterly rather 
than a monthly basis, thus reducing the administrative burden on field units as 
well as requirements for servicing and stowage in headquarters. 

Headquarters committee reviews reporting requirements: At Headquarters 
Marine Corps a permanent reports screening committee was set up to provide for 
continual review of all reporting requirements which warrant high-level study. 
This committee recommends cancellation or revision of reporting requirements. 
The effectiveness of its operations is attested to by the fact that approximately 
185,000 man-hours have been saved as a result of reports canceled and revised 
by the combined action of the committee and the Management Branch of Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. 
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10. The policy for the format of the major publications of Historical Branch 
was changed to a hard-bound, book-size style and the number of copies ordereg 
by the Marine Corps cut from 10,000 to 5,000. Thus the cost of 1 book in 1954 
was cut in half. Books projected for the future will also share in this economy, 

11. In October 1954, the Marine Corps initiated a program utilizing chartereq 
air transportation, where feasible, in transferring newly enlisted recruits from 
the recruiting stations to the recruit depots. This program resulted in a savings 
of approximately $45,000. 

12. The Marine Corps has obtained contractual services for the repair and 
rehabilitation of equipment utilized in recreation, athletic, and morale activities, 
By extending the normal utility period of the items concerned, it is estimated that 
a savings of approximately $150,000 was effected. 


FACILITIES 


1. Following the development and promulgation of work measurement stand- 
ards for maintenance work at major Marine Corps facilities, areas of substandard 
performance have been pinpointed. Action is currently under way to eliminate 
approximately 460 billets at 4 activities, with performance at other activities 
under study, 

SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


1. MCSC, Albany, effects personnel economies by improved work methods: 
The Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, Ga., instituted a system of providing 
on-site work areas which will save an estimated 13,400 man-hours per year. 
This system involves such things as the provision of work space for assembling 
pallets in warehouses where they are to be used thereby eliminating the need 
to transport the pallets to the areas where they are needed. 

2. Elimination, modification, and reassignment of reports resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in the man-hour requirements of reporting organizations and 
the reduction of floor space for records filing. 

3. Traffic management functions performed involving (1) rate negotiations, 
(2) preevaluation of costs via the several modes of transportation prior to move- 
ment of material and personnel, (3) examination of carrier bills prior to pay- 
ment, produced savings estimated in the amount of $2,424,000 for freight and 
$718,900 for passenger transportation. 

4. The adoption of battery-driven forklift trucks for materials-handling opera- 
tions inside of warehouses at Camp Lejeune has resulted in a savings of man- 
power, equipment, and money through improved utilizations of equipment, reduc- 
tion in down time for maintenance, excessive deadlining awaiting procurement 
of spare parts, reduction of time required to get the equipment on the job and 
to and from the shops or pool to the job. The programs for replacing gasoline- 
operated worklift trucks with battery-driven equipment has only been partially 
completed. However, the average savings in productive man-hours per day, by 
the use of 20 battery-driven units, is 80 hours or an annual decrease of 21,120 
man-hours. 

®, By the redistribution of stocks and reassignment of selected functions 
amongst the various depots of the Marine Corps east coast supply organization, 
the preservation, packaging, and packing operations have been almost entirely 
consolidated at one activity. Prior to this action, such functions were being 
accomplished at the Marine Corps Clothing Depot, Philadelphia, Pa., Marine 
Corps Forwarding Depot, Portsmouth, Va. (Norfolk Annex), Marine Corps 
Supply Depot, Camp Lejeune, N. C., and the Marine Corps Supply Center, 
Albany, Ga. The facilities at Philadelphia and Portsmouth were entirely closed 
down; the facility at Camp Lejeune was reduced by 50 percent ; and the perform- 
ance of such requirements as were necessary were assumed by the central plant 
at the Albany supply center. The facility at Camp Lejeune will be further re- 
duced during calendar year 1955 to the extent that it will be operated on a part 
time or emergency basis only. The consolidation of these functions and facilities 
was made possible by the effective stratification of stocks wherein material in- 
tended for long-term storage is consigned to the Albany supply center; stocks 
shipped into the other activities by the Albany supply center are properly pack- 
aged prior to effecting such transfers; and stocks delivered to Philadelphia, 
Portsmouth, and Camp Lejeune direct from sources outside the Marine Corps are 
adequately packaged prior to delivery. The overall savings to the Marine Corps 
in this instance is approximately $750,000 per annum. In addition, space pre- 
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yiously utilized for packaging operations, has been reclaimed for storage 
purposes. m : 

§. During the first half of calendar year 1954, the Marine Corps evacuated all 
jeased covered storage space by improving the effective utilization of govern- 
ment-owned facilities (Marine Corps) and realinement of the distribution of 
stocks involved. The annual savings resulting from this action was $142,985. 

7. In outfitting the bin storage operations at the Marine Corps Supply 
Center, Albany, Ga., and the base service battalion, Camp Lejeune, N. C., the 
Supply Department, Headquarters Marine Corps, developed and adopted a 
solid fiberboard bin box to replace the costlier metal bin boxes commonly used 
for storage of small critical items, spare parts, etc. A savings of approximately 
s85,000 was realized. 

8. Adoption of a reusable set of containers for the storage, handling, and 
transportation of loose household goods within the continental United States 
at west coast storage activities and the Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Ga., has resulted in the elimination of individually preserving, packaging, and 
packing each and every item of such effects; reduction in the cost of handling 
household goods on removal from quarters, in receiving, shipping, storage, and 
distribution to new quarters; improved utilization of high demand covered stor- 
age space; and minimizing of loss and damage to effects in transit, storage, 
and handling. Preliminary examinations indicate that the average savings per 
each set of household effects will exceed $50. 

9. A simplified procedure was installed whereby depots could dispose of 
outdated photographic film and paper without reference to Headquarters Marine 
Corps; estimated annual saving of $1,000. 

10. Standardization of technical commercial type equipment under the pro- 
visions of SECNAV instruction 5711.1 of March 6, 1954, resulted in a direct 
savings in the procurement of engineer spare parts estimated at $18,500. 

11. By limiting oversize and undersize engineer parts for support of combat 
troops to 0.005 inch undersize and 0.010 inch oversize, the number of line items 
of parts stock was reduced in the estimated amount of $30,000 for the year. 

By timing the procurement of certain engineer spare parts to coincide with 
the production of the end items, a savings estimated at $8,000 was effected 
during the year (had the items been procured at a later date the manufacturer 
would have had to get back into production of the parts, at a higher price.) 

12. Procedures for the inventory control, cost and utilization reporting of 
automotive vehicular equipment have been revised to permit machine collecting 
and reporting. The current procedure is expected to reduce the time previously 
devoted to this operation by approximately 5,200 man-hours. 

13. Direct action in supply management of automotive vehicular spare parts 
established a unit replacement method of supply, which provides that: 

(a) Only fast moving parts are authorized in forward areas. 

(b) Rebuilt “B” spare parts are located at supply centers only in quantities 
required for overhaul programs. 

(c) Slow moving spare parts unauthorized “T 
stock. 

(d) Unauthorized “U” items when required in forward areas are obtained 
under close supervision from recovered vehicles that are to be evacuated for 
depot overhaul repair activities at supply center. 

(e) Supply centers generate slow moving “U” items from vehicles that can- 
not be made whole at completion of assembly line method of depot overhaul. 

(f) A program of procurement at Headquarters United States Marine Corps, 
based on the concept of minimum stocks for peacetime operating levels, is used 
in conjunction with stratification reports. 

14. Consolidation of Marine Corps Reserve (ground) clothing issue sites. 
During the month of February 1954, directives were promulgated which caused 
the consolidation of the 248 clothing storage and issue sites of the Marine Corps 
Reserve (ground) into 89 sites. This consolidation has resulted in more effec- 
tive utilization of stocks of clothing, reduced storage-space requirements and 
effected a savings in man-hours required for storeroom operation. It is not 
possible, at this time, to determine the savings in dollar value of this program; 
however, it has been possible to reduce the total dollar value of the clothing 
held in stock by the Reserve units in the amount of $815,000 during the calendar 


year. 
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15. Disposal of excess property.—During the calendar year 1954, excess 

property was disposed of as indicated below. The dollar value listed represents 
the acquisition cost of the property concerned : 
Transferred to DOD agencies without reimbursement +3701, 485 
Transferred to DOD agencies with reimbursement 949, 962 
Transferred to other Federal agencies without reimbursement 042, 661 
Donated to service educational activities and educational and public 

health institutions___ D, OSS, 633 
Returned to stock____ eke Sa Sect acta ala! 663, 539 
Acquired by Marine Corps w ithout reimburseme nt from DOD agen- 

cies ___. si bcseastounaie 229, 177 
—. by Ma irine Corps with ‘reimburse ‘ment at fa ir ‘value from 

PE MAROON oi eect eens ‘ 3, 319 


The actual dollar savings to other Government agencies as a result of the above 
transactions, cannot be estimated by the Marine Corps but do conserve Goverp- 
ment appropriations. This release of excess property is a further saving to the 
Marine Corps by releasing critical warehouse space, outside covered and 
uncovered storage thus alleviating the necessity for additional construction. In 
addition, property having a cost of $25,944,711 was disposed of by sale. 


ANTICIPATED ECONOMLES 


Senator Roperrson. What economies will be made in fiscal year 
1956 ¢ 

General SHerierp. The matter of economical and efficient operation 
is one of gravest concern to me. It is my policy that there be a 
continuous, aggressive program in this area. We will continue the 
economies I have just mentioned in every possible way during fiscal 
year 1956. 

In addition, we will continue our efforts to effect changes in all 
areas that will improve the efficiency and economy of our operations. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED 'TO RETAIN COMBAT TROOPS 


Senator Rorertson. In reducing personnel in the next 2 years, 
how much would be required to keep on active duty all combat troops 
that desire to continue on active duty? 

General SuepnerD. During the next 2 years our plans call for the 
involuntary a of 179 officers in fiscal year 1956, and 151 officers 
in fiscal year 1957. To retain these officers on active duty we would 
require an waladiven al estimated amount of $1,245,000 for fiscal year 
1956, and approximately $807,000 for fiscal year 1957. Enlisted 
marines present a different picture. During the next 2 years the 
Marine Corps does not plan to separate involuntarily any qualified 
enlisted marines. The reenlistment program instituted by the Marine 
Corps is designed to insure that every enlisted marine who meets the 
standards of a career marine is encouraged to remain in the service. 

Senator Rosrrrson. How much for just noncommissioned officers’ 

General Sueprerp. Noncommissioned officers are included in my 
preceding statement concerning retention of enlisted personnel. All 
qualified noncommissioned officers are being encouraged to remain in 
the Marine Corps. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
()FFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Talbott, the committee will be glad to 
hear your statement. 

Secretary TaLnorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
| consider the presentation of the Air Force budget to your com- 
mittee as one of my principal duties each year. The Air Force fiscal 
year 1956 budget will permit the Air Force to continue its buildup to 
137 wings. This buildup is in accordance with the program which 
was established in the fall of 1953. 

The composition of the Air Force has not changed since this original 
program was established. The Communist desire for world comina- 
. n and their threat to world peace has shown no sign of change. I 

. firmly convinced that our airpower must continue to be the key- 
stone of our capacity to counter the growing Communist threat. It 
is generally acknowledged that the constant readiness of the Air Force 
long-range bombing force has been the principal guardian of world 


peace since the conclusion of World War IT. 
BUDGE’ 


The Air Force budget which we are presenting to you provides for 
| total of $14.55 billion of new obligation authority. It is a good 
budget. This 14.53, alone with unobligated balances tot: aling Dd.4 
billion of the previous year’s budget, and about $350 million of reim- 
bursements will give us a total obligation auth ority for this next yea 
of $20.6 billion. We estimate that we will place firm contracts for 

about $17 billion of this money during the next fis _ year. This will 
include not only Air Force obligations but support for the Air Force 
portion of the Military Defense Assistance Pact. 

[ have mentioned that we would have, at the end of fiscal year 1955 
balances totaling about $5.7 billion remaining unobligated from ap- 
propriations now available to the Air Force. With the exception of 
325 million under the appropriation for major procurement other 
than Aircraft, which is being applied to reduce the 1956 requirement, 
these balances will be needed to complete the programs for which the 
funds were authorized. Sound procurement practices dictate that 
some balances be carried forward for obligation in subsequent years. 
However, we recognize the importance of reducing these unobligated 
balances to a practic: able minimum and are m: aking real progress in 
this direction. 


UNOBLIGA TED BALANCE 


Senator ELLENDER. Why so much unobligated balance, Mr. Secre- 
tary? You said it was $5.7 billion. Now, that, as you say, is un- 
ob ligs ated. 

Secretary Taporr. It is all programed except the 325 million which 
I mentioned, and all of it is unobligated. 
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Senator ELLenper. How much have you on hand that is obligated 
and that is not paid out ? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I would be guessing at that, Senator. They 

said approximately $14 billion. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, you have $14 billion on h: and to 
pay for obligations made by you, that is through you, and aside fron 
that you have $5.7 billion unobligated ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is right. 

Senator ELLENprER. Now, why such a big amount of unobligated 
funds? Can you tell us ¢ 

Secretary Tarzorr. I think wecan. It is all programed except 325 
million. For instance, I can tell you one. On our B-52 we have con. 
tracted forso many. We know we are going to give them the release 
on some additional ones, but we have not done it as yet because there 
has been no reason to do it; we don’t gain any time by making that 
obligation. 

There is no use buying until we are ready to pay. 

Senator ELLenper. You first test them out, of course. You do not 
pursue this policy that was described to us yesterday of having a lot 
cf engines made and then find out that they are not usable? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, we have not run into that. 

Senator ELtenper. That occurred in your department, did it not! 

Secretary Tatnorr. No. Apparently your reference is to the De- 
partment of the Navy which testified yesterday in this regard. 

Senator Euienper. As was testified yesterday, the losses were al- 
most a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Now, what have you done to stop such waste as that ? 


PREVIOUS CHANGES IN ENGINE PROGRAM 


Secretary Tatzorr. If you want me to touch on the engine program, 
1 will do exactly that, Senator. 

In 1950 and 1951, with the outbreak of Korea the Air Force under 
the direction of my predecessor had to buy a certain number of en- 
gines. They did not know what the life of those engines was. They 
guessed that they would have 100 hours between overhauls. 

So they ordered so many engines, so many engines allocated to each 
plane. 

Subsequently, experience and new techniques have developed to 
where now we are getting 500 hours between overhauls on those en- 
gines. That is no criticism of my predecessor and his regime because 
had I been here I probably would have done the same thing. 

They ordered, to be safe they ordered too much. W hen we found 
it out, we canceled it. 

Senator Erienper. The reason for that, as you say, is because they 
thought the life of that engine was much less than it really was? 

Secretary Tartnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. What happened to these engines? Are you able 
to use them ? 

I understood this morning that some of them were defective. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is not our problem. We haven’t defective 
engines. We have engines that are obsolete. 

Our constant development of engines has made our older models 
obsolete. Those are on hand. We have 2,500. We don’t know what 
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to do with them. So far we can’t use them in guided missiles. We 
can't give them away. 


AMOUNT OF LOSS 


Senator ELLeENpER. How much loss will that entail 

Secretary Tatnorr. Those 2,500 engines cost about $40,000 apiece. 

Senator EtLenper. That is quite a nice sum. 

Secretary Tatnorr. It is a lot of money. We have canceled orders, 
since 1 have been in the office, of over a billion dollars’ worth of 

engines. 
/ Senator Ex.nenper. How much did it cost us to do that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not have the precise amount. Hlowever, 
those engines were programed and ordered. 

Senator ELnenper. You must have reduced the order. 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. Some outfits we had to cancel 
F out. 

Senator Entenper. Thank you. 

Secretary Tatporr. Since we are now attaining a point of greater 
program stability, the magnitude of unobligated carryovers from year 

to year will also become more stable. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


I want to discuss the Air Force program which this budget supports 
in three portions: Materiel, personnel, and bases. You will note that 
the major portion of our budget this year is an item of $6.1 billion 
for aircraft and related procurement. It appears that the Air Force 
requirements to maintain a modern, up-to-date Air Force will remain 
stable at this figure. 

Today the Air Force is getting the aircraft to create new units 
and reequip old units gener: ally on schedule. During this last fisea] 
year our aircraft delivery schedules were within 4 percent of the 
established schedule. This year we are beginning to replace our B-36’s 
with the new 8-jet Boeing B-52. This new bomber, which is al- 
ready coming off the pee line, is the finest bomber in the world 
ftoday. Our Tactical Air Command is now getting the North Ameri- 
can supersonic F—100’s, and the Martin twin- jet light bomber, the 
_ B-57, is coming off the production line and into our inventory. You 
} already know of the fact that we have moved two Matador missile 
squadrons overseas. In the Air Defense Command all of our fighter 
units are now equipped with all-weather jet fighters. The radar 
;nets around the United States and Southern Canada are nearing 
completion. We have some gaps in our radar fence to fill, but the 
a is now being delivered to meet our requirements. The 

Canadian Government is going ahead with the establishment of a 
mid-Canadian defense line, while the Air Force is putting maximum 
— in the establishment of a distant early warning line across 

Canada from Alaska to Green|: ink In addition, the radar coverage 
for the continental United States is being extended offshore on both 
coasts by the use of 'Texas towers, picket ships, and airborne early 
warning aircraft. When all of these air defense systems have been 
| completed we anticipate a minimum of 2 hours’ warning from any 
/ attacking enemy bomber force. 
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We have a number of new aircraft which are about to come into oy 
inventory which will improve the Air Force capability. We now hay. 
an air-to-air guided missile which gives our air defense fighters , 
greater kill capability. In addition we are improving our aid defeng 
control and communications equipment by introducing newly devel. 
oped electronics equipment which will give us a much greater capacity 
to deal with attacking forces. ; 


DEVELOPMENT OF LONG RANGE MISSILES 


It still takes 10 years to translate drawing-board plans to a finished 
bomber in a combat unit. We are employing every available talent 
of our scientists in all fields of research tine. gf tees. Meer that will 
contribute to our defensive or offensive capability. We are concen. 
trating on the development of long-range missiles. The fact that 
the Russian Communists took over the entire V-2 installation a 
Peenemunde in 1945 along with many German scientists who de 
veloped this missile, and the fact that the Russians have demonstrated 
their ability to produce atomic weapons makes our problem self. 
evident. I believe that the development of this ballistic missile is 
probably the most critical problem that faces our country today. We 
must not be second in this development. 


RATE OF OBSOLESCENCE 


The tact that we must maintain the quality of our Air Force secon 
to none in the world means that the rate of obsolescence of our airerati 
we may say will be determined by the Communists. This rate of 
obsolescence of our aircraft and the many spare parts and equipment 
that are associated with each model is a very costly problem. The 
cost of this obsolescence is directly related to the number of engines 
and other spare parts that we have on hand when the model goes out 
of our inventory. The Air Force is doing everything possible to in- 
prove its control of supplies so as to maintain the size of this inven- 
tory at the lowest level that will not endanger our security. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Our most serious problems lie in the personnel field. The Air Force 
must take the necessary actions to insure the retention of trained 
career personnel if its vital operational efficiency is to be maintained 
at the necessary level. Our money lost to the turnover of personne! 
is a costly thing each year. The Air Force is most grateful to Con- 
gress for the recent passage of the pay bill. This will go a long way 
toward improving the lot of the Service personnel, and it should have 
a marked effect in helping us retain our career personnel. About 
one-half the problems causing people to get out of the Service are 
internal problems that we must solve within the Air Force. [ can 
assure this committee that we are taking positive steps to improve 
every possible condition and to make a career in the Air Force thie 
most sought-after job in the United States. In the Reserve field, our 
Air Force program is going much better than we originally planned. 
We have already accelerated our program twice in order to take ad- 
vantage of our improved situation. The Air Force needs the National 
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Reserve Training Plan to maintain a pressure to insure a continued 
flow of voluntary enlistees into the Services. 


BASE PROGRAM 


[n our base program the Air Force will have suflicient installations 
to meet its 137-wing program. At some 24 of our bases we will have 
2 wings present. The problem as to whether this will present a con- 
ventration which will be a security risk is under study. Our future 
public works program will contain any recommendations necessary to 

alleviate possible problems. However, although we are getting the 
oper ational facilities necessary for our bombardment units, our family 
housing is far behind the program. We estimate that we have some 
thousands of Air Force families who are not properly housed today. 
This lack is caused by two factors. The first is that we have activated 
many of our units on World War IT bases which contained only opera 
tional facilities. The second factor is that since we have built the Air 
Force from 48 wings in 1950 to the present strength of 121 wings, 
maximum emphasis has been placed on operational facilities. We 
have neglected housing and personnel facilities. We must now cor- 
rect this problem and get our family housing. 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


| am particularly concerned about the family housing problem. As 
[ visit bases throughout the world, I am constantly struck by either 
the complete jack of family housing or its poor quality. Last year I 
was shocked by the conditions in which our men and their families 
live in Morocco. In France near our new bases there is no family 
housing to speak of. Just a couple of weeks ago I visited Presque 
Isle, Maine, where we have some of our air defense fighiers stationed. 
Senator Smith was with me. The housing there was deplorable. 
Much of it was built on an emergency basis back duri ing World War II. 
Some of it is a more recent temporary type housing that was built out 
of plywood and wallboard. Neither of the housing areas is fit for 
families to livein. Even our most experienced men will not stay with 
the Air Force if they are forced to live under such poor conditions, 
[am personally in favor of any action that will permit us to get a 
considerable quantity of housing—50,000 units—in a hurry. We know 
we can get some of these houses from appropriated funds, but I think 
some of it will be on a rental basis—probably an extension or variation 
of the Wherry Act. These rental units must be of proper standards 
and at rental prices that our people can afford to pay. Our people 
are now working on a housing program to present to Congress. I will 
earnestly solicit your support. for this program or programs when they 
are presented. Housing is the most critical personnel problem in the 
Air Force today. 

in general, I would say the Air Force program is coming along oe 
As you know, the Air Force is committed to man the 37-wing J 
Force with 975,000 men as compared to the approved program stre | h 
of the 143 wings with 1,210,000. This manning coiling was plained 

n the basis of having train: d, experienced men throughout the Air 
For e. If we are successful in this program, it will be by making 
the Ain Force « career competitive with outside industry. Ihave called 
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the housing problem to your attention because it is now the key to our 
problem. If we are forced to cope indefinitely with a high percentage 
of trainees, I doubt that we can effectively maintain our force within 
this ceiling. 

I am ec: ling your attention to this ps urtic ‘ularly because I know your 
committee can do more to correct our major problem than any other 
group in the United States. We need your understanding and your 
help to keep our Air Force strong and our morale high. 

Thank you. 


HOUSING REQUEST 


Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, I am deeply interested in this 
housing problem. The program as outlined now in this bill contem 
plates aking care of that situation or at least improving it. 

Secretary Tatnorr. It gives us some housing but not enough. 

Senator Cuavez. Why did you not ask for enough ? 

Secretary Tanzorr. We asked for all that we could ask for because 
the Wherry Act. and these other plans that have been suggested would 
augment our present situation. We are asking for 8,118 houses from 
appropriated funds. 


WHERRY HOUSING PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. How is the Wherry housing program working! 

Secretary Tarnorr. It is not working at all. We do not have an 
effective Wherry program this year. 

Senator Cuavez. Why ? 

Secretary Tatsnotr. Because Congress put restrictions in and we 
cannot get people to sponsor the Wherry program. 

Senator CHavez. They would rather have the Air Force to build 
the house ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Who would ? 

Senator Cravez. The folks who would be interested in Wherry. 

Secretary Tatnorr. No; the Wherry housing contractors or the men 
who were operating the Wherry housing were making money out of it. 
Then Congress put certain restrictions on them which did not allow 
them to make what they consider a proper profit, so we cannot get 
sponsors. 

Senator Srennis. They took out the so-called windfall. 

Secretary Tansotr. So-called. I do not think it was a windfall in 
every case. 


SITUATION AT CLOVIS AIR BASE, N. MEX. 


Senator Cuavez. Now, at the Clovis Air Base in New Mexico, I 
know that you need housing there. The Wherry people are willing 
to get into the picture. I know how they feel about it. They prefer 
to have the Air Force do it. It will not cost them anything. The 
idea, though, is to see if you can get housing. I think that it does 
more for the morale of the Air Force men than : anything I know. Ido 
hope that you at least have asked for enough money now to make at 
least. some kind of start. 

I recall vividly the way the poor woman with her children were 
living in North Africa. It is a disgrace to the American Army and 
very unkind to the wife and children of that poor serviceman. That 
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‘s what brings about his trying to get away from it as soon as his time 
is up instead of being encouraged that his wife will have a nice home, 
at least a comfortable home, and that his children will have schooling 
and recreation, this and that . 

Nothing is being done there. I do hope, Mr. Secretary, that in this 
instance you have asked for sufficient funds, because I know how 
sympathetic the committee will be. . 
“Secretary Tatporr. Very fortunately there have been several Sena- 

‘tors and a number of Congressmen who have really seen these houses. 

I know you have seen the conditions and realize what we are up 
against. I hope that we are going to have enough bills before Con- 
oress to really solve this problem. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO WHERRY ACT 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might we have a recommendation 
from the Seeretary as to what he would suggest that we do to amend 
the Wherry Housing Act in order to really have an interest or to 
obtain sponsors, because the Wherry Act did furnish housing? 

Secretary Tatzorr. And splendid housing. 

Senator Tuyr. What needs to be done in order to again make it 
acceptable to the builders so that you would have a sponsor? 

Secretary Tausorr. I can give you that very promptly and com- 
pletely. 

Senator Ture. Then you will furnish it for the record, but you 
do not have it right at hand now? 

Secretary Tauzorr. I could not give you the exact percentages aid 
so forth. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 147-148.) 


COLD WEATHER AVIATION TRAINING 


Senator Tuyr. But, Mr. Secretary, the other question that I have 
in mind is: Are you doing cold weather military training in the 
aviation field ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turk. So that you are certain that if you are subjected to 
a lot of cold-weather fighting and flying that you would know how 
and your men would know how to service the planes and also take care 
of themselves ? 

Secretary Tatrnorr. Right. 

Senator Ture. You are doing that? 

Secretary Tatzotr. Yes. 

Senator Taye. Where are you conducting some of that training? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I saw some of it at Limestone, Maine, which had 
about 11 or 12 feet of snow and temperatures of 51 below zero. 

Senator Trryr. That is cold enough. 

Secretary Tatporr. I have seen the operation at Presque Isle, and I 
have seen the operation in Greenland and in Alaska. I am sure we 
are doing enough. 


61179—55—-—-10 
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Senator Tuyr. Are you getting all the research funds that you fe| 
you should have for the Air Force? 

Secretary Tausorr. I am perfectly happy with everything that js 
—— in our budget except our housing problem. 

Senator Triyr. Are there any researchers that are asking for addi. 
tion: al funds and facilities in order that they may carry on the type of 
research that they know should be ec enue ted? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I think we have as _ money as We Can tise 
properly in our research program this yea 

Senator Tuyr. You 7 have ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I do not think we can use properly more funds, 

Senator Turn. The National Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Secretary of Defense have all concurred in the type of 
program that you ave presenting to us for the Air Force and you, of 
course, as Secretary of the Air Force had an opportunity to sit with 
all of those agencies as well as the President of the United States 
the preparation of this budget, did you not ? 

Secretary Tarnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are satisfied that you are obtaining for | 
Air Force the funds necessary to put on the type of program that will 
give you the maximum of defense under the cireumstances in whic! 
this Nation today finds itself in world affairs? 

Secretary Tatnotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So that you would have no recommendation other 
than the recommendation that you are presenting to us here today 
for the Air Force? 

Secretary Ta.sorr. No, sir. 

Senator Tirvz. Mr. Chairman, those are the only questions that 
I have. 

Senator CuAvez. Senator Smith? 


COMMENTS ON AIR FORCE CUT 


Senator SmirH. Mr. Secretary, may I say that many people think 
you are an excellent Secretary? Your under standing of human 
beings and your visits to the bases have done more to improve the 
morale of the boys than anything else I know of. I saw that first- 
hand up there in Presque Isle. Two years ago I was quite disturbed 
over the $5 billion cut in the Air Force. As you know, I was disturbed 
by that cut and sharply questioned it, but finally went along with you 
and General Twining, Chief of Staff, and President Eisenhower. 
Now with the luxury and the adv antage of 2 years of hindsight, 
will you tell this committee if you believe time has proved the w isdom 
of that cut, and will you tell us why you so believe? 

Secretary TAtsorr. I would like to say, Senator Smith, that I have 
always taken a position it was not a $5 billion cut. That budget was 
never formally presented to the Congress. It was discussed “and of 
note is the fact that of the so-called $5 billion cut, $314 billion of it 
was never allocated to anything. It was picked out of the air to take 
care of lead time and there was never any specific thing placed to use 
that $5 billion. 
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It has been our experience in these last 2 years that we have had 
suflicient funds at all times to go forward with our program. I think 
we have gone forward as fast as it could be efficiently and properly 
done. We have made mistakes, certainly. We have gone too fast with 
some of our projects. Of course, we could have driven forward faster 
and had a greater quantity but not as good a quality had we gotten 
greater quantity. 


CFFECT OF CUT ON NATIONAL SECURITY 


Senator Smiru. You would say, Mr. Secretary, that the national 
security was not impaired by the difference in the appropriations? 

Secretary Taueorr. It is my considered opinion it is not impaired 
at all. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, it was a great privilege to inspect 
the housing with you at Presque Isle, Maine, at the Air Force base 
there. I agree with you that what we saw shocked us both. I would 
say that the military men and their families are glad to contribute 
and live in shacks when it is necessary, even when the temperature 
is down to 50 below zero and with 140 inches of snow through the 
winter, but it does seem to me that the Congress and the Defense 
Department and the administration as a whole must be shocked to 
the need before they will truly act. 

1 would appreciate it if you will tell this committee what housing 
the Air Force needs, what you want to ask the Congress to do about it, 
if anyone is holding up the program; and I do not believe when you 
tell the story you will pull any punches, and L would like to have it 
on the record here. 


FIVE-YEAR HOUSING PROGRAM 


Secretary Tarsorr. I know that the Secretary of Defense is now 
preparing a 5-year housing program. We are working with him. He 
expects, as I understand it, to present that within the next 2 weeks. 
May I ask Secretary MeNeil if that is correct? I say the Secretary of 
Defense is working at the present time on a 5-year housing program. 

Mr. McNeu. Yes, with the first increment to be presented this year. 
Probably in about 2 weeks. 

Senator Cuavez. The Secretary was unable to appear yesterday on 
account of illness, but 1 presume he will be here later on and possibly 
present what you have in mind. 

Secretary Tarzorr. That 5-year program is what we need. Our 
problem at the present time is that it takes us almost a year from the 
time we suggest a Wherry unit until we start construction. It ought 
not to take more than 60 or 90 days. The same way with our appro- 
priated housing. If we can get a 5-year program which Secretary 
Wilson is w orking on and get it set, then we can say how much housing 
we need each year and know how fast we can put it into effect. 


HOUSING COMPARISON 


Senator SmrrH. Can you compare the appropriated houses and the 
Wherry-type houses as to quality and cost ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. If you do not put limitations, if Congress does 
not put limitations that are too severe on our appropriated housing, I 
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like the appropriated housing fine. The Wherry houses are fine, they 
are delightful to live in. So is our appropriated house. When you try 
to cut that down and say you can only spend $9,600 and you do no 
differentiate between putting a $9,600 house in Florida and putting it 
in Presque Isle, Maine, you get into trouble. I find some houses up jp 
the North in the snow at Limestone such : as the one that the commander 
was living in, a brigadier general living there with his wife and 3 kids, 

no cellar, no t':ird floor, 3 bedrooms and a bath, and a living room, 
dining room, and kitchen, and no garage; nothing. 

Senator Cuavez. What about heat / 

Secretary Tatsorr. He had a little oil burner. That was all they 
could build for the amount of money that was specified on that appro 
priated housing. Now, if we all believe, and I think we do, that we 
have to keep this sort of preparation and this sort of strength in the 
Air Force for X years, 10 years, whatever it may be, we have to have 
proper housing. ‘And it is che: ap. We get paid back. 

Senator Cuavez. I agree with the Senator from Maine, we want 
you to tell us about this. How are we to know that you need any 
money for housing unless you tell us? 

Secretary Tatrorr. Senator, you are correct, and I think we will 
present this bill or our program for the next 5 ‘years. I believe that 
it will do our job. In fact, it will do our job, or I will not be a party 
to it. 

Senator Cuavez. I speak for the committee when I say amen to 
everything she said about you. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Thank you. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, for the record, the house you speak 
of was a mansion beside the house that a lieutenant colonel and his 
wife were living in, which was a shack built on four posts, which 
had a kitchen which is the all-around room to live in, two small bed- 
rooms, without a closet in the house, nothing for the woman to do 
with. 

Now, whatever that man gets in the raise in pay will be of no 
value to him as far as living conditions are concerned, because there 
are just no houses there to rent or to buy. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is the worst I have ever seen. 

Senator Smrrn. And it certainly was a shocking sight. 

Senator Trrye. May I make the inquiry as to how old is this milit: ary 
establishment ? 

Secretary Tatzor. It was built in 1941-42. 

Senator Tuyr. Was it for awhile out of service and then reacti- 
vated with the Korean crisis? 

Secretary Tatpsorr. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are now making a permanent establish- 
ment of this so that you will have a place to train ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. We have designated it a permanent base. 

Senator Tur. Then you should have it because you should have a 
training center in the cold region of the United States rather than 
to have them all down in the climatic condition of the extreme South. 

Secretary Tausorr. It is one of our forward defense bases. 

Senator Tuyr. I wanted to make certain of the age of it and how 
it happened to be that the living quarters are so deplorable. 
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Senator SmirH. May I say simply it is because no one has taken 
a particular interest in the need or looked at the matter except Secre- 
tary Talbott, and his visit up there did more to help those boys than 
anything I have seen. Maine is a beautiful State in the summer, 
but I must. say it was 50 below zero in that spot in winter with 140 
inches of snow during the winter. That is quite different than the 
southern homes. 

Mr. Secretary, will you tell us what the restrictions are and what 
restrictions should be lifted on the Wherry housing bill? 

Secretary Tanporr. I cannot give you that in detail. I will supply 
that for the record. 

CAPEHART BILL 


Senator Smirn. If you will, please. 

Do you know about the Capehart bill? 

Secretary Ta.porr. Yes. I know what it provides, and it is a 
coo! bill. Any of these bills will work. The Capehart bill is all 
right. 

Senator Smirn. Would the Capehart bill take the place of amend- 
ing the Wherry bill? 

secretary Tatrorr. We would like to have them both. 

Senator Smirn. Would you submit for the record a recommended 
amendment or amendment to the Wherry law? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would be delighted. 

Senator Cuavez. Or at least an analysis of both bills. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Information requested for the record has been furnished by the Secretary of 
the Air Force to the chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, United States Senate in a letter dated April 8, 1955 (copy 
attached ). 

Hon, DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: When I was testifying before your subcommittee on 
April 5, 1955, I was requested to furnish information for the record concerning 
recommended changes to title VIII of the National Housing Act to make that act 
more attractive to potential sponsors of Wherry projects. 

Several weeks ago, the Air Force sent recommendations to amend title VIII 
of the above act to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. That Office is still 
considering the recommendations of this Department and upon completion, will 
have formulated a Department of Defense position relative to amending the 
National Housing Act. This position will then be transmitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget for a determination as to whether it is in accord with the program 
of the President. 

My personal views are that the extension of the Wherry Act for at least 1 addi- 
tional year will be needed to complete the existing Wherry program. The 
present prohibition against FHA insurance of commitments in excess of $5 
million on a mortgage at a single location for one sponsor, should be made 
inapplicable to a military installation. Under the existing rule, the selection of 
two or more sponsors is required at some military installations to meet military 
family housing requirements. This results in such projects being considered 
competitive, which in turn establishes a vacancy factor of 7 percent instead of 
the normal 3 percent. Rents, therefore, must be increased both because of the 
higher vacancy figure and the duplication of management personnel involved 
with two sponsors. 

With reference to family housing requirements for military installations, it 
would seem to me that there should be provision in the legislation which would 
require acceptance of the certification of the Secretary of Defense or his designee 
as being conclusive evidence of the military need for housing at the particular 
installation. Lastly, I feel that every safeguard possible should be written into 
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the act to prevent so-called windfalls. However, the requirements of the |g 
with respect to builder’s cost certification, has acted as a deterrent to securing 
sponsors for Wherry projects. 

As I have said, we are in favor of any provision that will give us more housing 
If the Wherry Act is to be again useful to the services, it must be amended ¢ 
as to make it attractive as an investment to provide contractors. 

The definition of actual cost of Public Law 560, 88d Congress, should he mage 
applicable to cost certification as it is referred to in Public Law 94, 83d Congress 
This, without inducing windfall, would generate sponsor interest basically py; 
relieving the sponsor builder of long-term tieup of his working capital. 

Il repeat, the above is my personal viewpoint. The Department of Defensa 
position, as soon as it has been formulated and cleared with the Bureau of ¢| 
Pudget, will, I am sure, be made available promptly to your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAroitp E. Tal 


}1LQOUSING PROBLEM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word about this 
housing problem? I want Mrs. Smith to hear this. Now I am speaking 
on this because I am a member of the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee and have been for several 
years. 

As the Secretary pointed out, the operational function of these bases 
had to be taken care of first, and we are just getting around now to 
the housing on a larger scale. I do not remember any project, though, 
that has ever been requested for this base up in Maine and turned 
down by the Armed Services Committee, although there have ber 
some reductions in housing for previous years, housing requests. 

Now, I am interested in that one because I was shocked from what 
Mrs. Smith said the other day, and I hope to get to see it. I certainly 
trust that it will be in vour new bill that you are expecting to have out, 
as I understand, by the time the Congress gets back. I have been ask- 
ing for that bill for some 60 days, “Mr. Secretary. I do not think 

anyone is to blame for its not being here, but it is tragic that we di 
not get these bills earlier. 

Secretary Tatvorr. Senator, I think we are to blame 10 times as 
much as the Congress. 

Senator Srennts. [ say it is a tragedy that we do not get the mili- 
tary construction bills earlier, because one year the authorization bill 
was passed just a few minutes before the appropriation bill was passed 
for all this military construction. That was 2 or 3 years ago. We 
certainly will give it special attention. 


OBJECTIONS TO WHERRY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Now I understand that the Wherry housing projects have just come 
to a standstill because of this new legislation that we passed requir ing 
the contractors to sign a certificate with reference to their profits and 
that was legislation that was designed to plug the leaks and prevent 
what they called the windfalls in this Government housing program 
that they had an inv estigation of last year. 

Secretary Tatrorr. They put a condition in that 10 percent of the 
investment must be his own money all the time through the years. 
That was the one they objected to most. 

Senator Srennis. So th: at has more or less dried up the program 
on the military bases for the time being. I do not know what the 
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rel dy is. Anyway, we found out the so-called appropriated money 
jouses worked out pretty well in this respect. The Government gets 
back the money that ordinarily would go for allowances and quarters. 
js not that correct ? 

Secretary TaLporr. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. It is paid back by the enlisted men and by the 
oficers. So it is not a loss, it is not just an outlay of money. I think 
that that program will go along speedily. 

Secretary ‘TaLtnorr. We can build those houses out of appropriated 
funds and then get the money out. 

Senator STENNis. You are getting back money that you would other- 
wise have to pay out and the Treasury is not injured as much as you 
vould think, although I would rather see it in private-enterprise 
channels if that can be arranged. 

secretary Tatsorr. The Wherry housing did a great job as far as 
it went. 

Senator Srennis. Yes: I think so, too. So this housing program 
will certainly get special attention from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee this time, and I am sure from the Appropriations Committee. 
These cases of extreme emergency ought to be pointed out to us clearly, 
and given preference as far as we are concerned. I know you will 
do that. 

Senator Cnavez. Mr. Secretary, if it is not going to interfere with 
any other ¢c ommitments, you might have, do you think you can be here 
tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock ¢ 

Secretary Tatnotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. The reason I want you here is because Genera! 
Twining from your Department is going to come before the committee 
inopen session. ‘Then we are going to listen to Admiral Radford in 
executive session at 10:30. But I believe it would be advisable if you 
can come over here when General Twining comes. 

Secretary Tatporr. I will. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be in recess until tomorrow morning at 

o clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., Tuesday, April 5, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 6, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1955 
Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee ), presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. W. G. HIPPS, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE; 
HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); LT. GEN. CHARLES B. 
STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; MAJ. GEN. 
FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER; AND MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, there was no ‘opportunity for members to make any 
inquiries or ask ‘any questions of you yesterday, so I am going to ask 
the members of the subcommittee whether they do have any questions 
toask. 

Senator Hayden ? 

Chairman Haypen. No questions. 

Senator CuHavez. Senator Robertson ? 

Senator Rosertrson. I will ask the Secretary this question: Do you 
feel that the performance of the B-52 is sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify large-scale production of that type of long-range bomber ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Roperrson. Have we given you enough money to o@ 
enough of those long-range bombers that you think you need ? 

Secretary Taxporr. I think you have. About a year ago we dp. 
cided to open up a second source of supply which would decrease the 
overall time required to get sufficient planes, say 300 of the bombers, 
and the cost was probably an extra $200 million.” But we felt that wi 
necessary. To set up a third source we do not believe would be wise 

Senator Rorerrson. Several years ago when I found that most of 
the bombers in use were not fast enough and the B47 did not hay 
range enough, I inquired about additional funds to concentrate on 
either the B-52 or some bomber of that general type that would ha 
suflicient range. 

At that time I was informed that even if we appropriated mo 
money we could not get adequate delivery for one reason or another, 

I understand you to say now that we can get satisfactory deliver 
of that type of bomber? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Well, it is not satisfactory; no, sir. Unless y 
had immediately delivery we would not say it was satisfactory, 

But I think we are moving as rapidly as is practicable. I don’ 
think additional funds would help us. 
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RADAR SCREENS 


Senator Roperrson. Now, about your radar screens, of course the 
best protection of a city like Washington is not to let the planes 
get mM. 

Do you have sufficient funds to develop on the perimeter so to speak 
enough radar screens to afford protection against the inland cities that 
might be the ultimate target of a hostile raid? 

Secretary Tannorr. I think we have sufficient funds. In fact. 1 jes 
think it will be difficult for us to hold the schedule that we have and ; 
use the funds that are appropriated. 

Senator Rorerrson. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender? 
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OBSOLESCENCE OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator Eittenver. Mr. Secretary, it has been brought out that we 
have lost considerable money because orders for jet engines were placed 
far in advance. 

Can you tell us specifically what steps you have taken in order to 
stop such waste, if we can call it that. It is really a loss. 

Secretary Tarsorr. Senator, a lot of that is re lis obsolescence. 

Senator E.tienper. Is there any way to curb that? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We are doing everything that we can to guard 
against it. What we will do is not order too big a percentage of : spare 
p arts, so that when a plane reaches the end of its usefulness you don't 
have a lot of spare parts on hand. 

Senator ELtenper. How about the manufacture of so many planes! 

Secretary Tatzorr. So many of the planes? 

Senator Extenper. Yes. You have somany on hand. Ifthe change 
is so great, that is, if the change in the design of them is such that a 
plane manufactured this year may become obsolete next year, is there 
not a way by which you can avoid that? 
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secretary Tatsorr. Unfortunately you take the B-36, for example, 
we have just finished producing the B-36. 

Senator ELLENveER. That was started when ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. You mean started in production ? 

enator e LLENDER. Yesterday it was stated that it takes 10 years 

to work = plans. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I saw the mockup of the B-36 in San Diego in 
1942. 

Senator ELLenper. You just now have it in production ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No; now we have finished our production. Our 
production is just finished, and it is obsolete. 

Senator ELLenper. And we have not used them ? 

secretary Tatsnorr. They are very much in use at the — time. 

Senator Extenver. What can be done to prevent that? As I said 
on the opening day here, something must be done, or else we are going 
to ou our way of life. 

| reiterate, we do not need another war to destroy our economy. 
All we have to do is make our debts so large that we cannot pay them. 
That will destroy the incentive and with that will go our way of life. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Lagree with you, sir. 

Senator Entenper. It strikes me something ought to be done by you 
folks. If you can, study every angle of it so that we can conserve 
these resources of ours. 


AMOUNTS INVOLVED IN OBSOLESCENCE 


Here you say we spent millions of dollars to perfect a plane and 
vet only a few years later it is no good. Think of the loss. How 
much did that amount to? 

Secretary Tasorr. It will amount to a billion or 2 billion dollars, 
but that is not lost, Senator. That is how much we have spent and 
if we had not had those we would not have had the protection and 
strength that we have had during these last few years 

Now we come along with the B-52 that replaces these B-36’s. So 
I don’t think it is lost, sir. It is an unfortunate depreciation or 
obsolescence. 

Senator ELLENpDER. We must have a pattern of some kind that guides 
the Chiefs of Staff in formulating plans for so many planes, so many 
ships, and so forth. 

To what extent do the civilians take part in this with the military 
in order to determine the length to which we may go without doing 
extreme violence to our own economy ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I think that the sequence is this: 

General Twining with his staff prepare what they think is neces- 
sary. That is submitted to the Joint Chiefs, either submitted to the 
Secretary’s Office before or after it goes to the Joint Chiefs, and we 
vo through it in detail. And every bit of this program has been 
agreed on, not only by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Twining 
and his staff, or the Air Force staff, but also by the Air Force Secre- 
tarv’s Office. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


Senator E_tenprr. Now, when these plans are put on the table 
before you and the costs are estimated, what steps are taken; if any, 
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to determine what effect these huge expenditures will have on oy 
economy ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. That we do not study. 

Senator Extenper. Who does? Nobody does? 

Secretary Tan BOTT. I am sure they do. The economic impact of the 
budget is weighed in the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget t, and the National Security Council. We (the Military Depart. 
ments) say what we think we need. 

Senator Cuavez. Whether it is 1942 or 1955. The pattern that was 
good in 1942 might not be good in 1955; is that the situation ? 

Secretary Tatrsorr. That is right. 

Senator Eititenper. I certainly wish we had such a program in orde 
to conserve and preserve our natural resources. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Senator, that is our problem at all times. | 
think of it, I am sure, more than anything else, to hold our expendi- 
tures in line and see that we get the most defense we can for each 
dollar. 

I must say that the whole Air Force, the military as well as the civil. 
ian, has been very cost conscious during these last 2 years that I have 
been in there. 

Senator ELLenper. I hope you continue to be; although you say you 
are cost conscious the rate of expenditure has not decreased very much, 


RISE IN PRODUCTION COSTS 


Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir; and don’t forget we are on the buildup 
to 137 wings. 

Senator, it breaks your heart to find out the cost of planes now « 
pared to the World War IT cost and the World War I cost. 

Senator Eitenper. I do hope that you businessmen, when you deter- 
mine what to do, how much to expand, that you are going to think of 
it in terms of the effect that these programs may have on our own 
economy. 

When I first came to Congress 18 years ago the amount of money 
required merely to run every department of "Government was only a 
few hundred million dollars more than it now requires merely to pay 
the interest on our debt. Now, that is something everyone of us ought 
to contemplate. 

My hope is that those in charge of these programs will take that in 
consideration. 

Secretary Tatporr. Senator, during World War I when I was run- 
ning an aircraft factory a whole airpl: ine ready to go to the front cost 
less than a propellor costs today. 

Senator Cuavez. So is the price of ham. So is the ae vou 
feed the boys. Things have been changing from year to year. Those 
cost more. Your everyday current expenses are more now om they 
were in 1942 before World War IT. 

And the same thing here. We have to be ready. While we know 
and we realize what Senator Ellender has in mind, we have to meet 
conditions as they are es of today—is that not what yeu have in 
mind ?—without trying to waste any money for an airplane or any- 
thing else. 

Secretary Taxzorr. Right. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis. 
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TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY 


Senator Svennis. Mr. Chairman, I have no additional questions. 
[ want to say I am thoroughly in sympathy with Senator E llender’s 

riewpoint and I think that Secretar v Talbott is, too. 

[can say this to the members of this subcommittee : that as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee I have watched Secretary Talbott 
rake over as & New man at this complicated work, a little over 2 years 
avo. I think he has done a splendid job. He is a fine businessman and 
e can hit with bare knuckles, be tough, and he is at times, but he 
is fair. 

[think he is doing a fine job. Iam glad to say so at this time. 

secretary TAusorr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CHavEz. Senator Young. 


DISPOSITION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Youne. [just have a question or two. 

Mr. Secretary, are all the aircraft produced under this appropria- 

nm being kept by the United States Air Force, or are part of them 
being made available to the forces of other countries ¢ 

Secretary Tatporr. We have a regular assistance program. There 

s $2,050 million, in the mutual defense assistance program appro- 
priation to provide for deliveries through June 30, 1957. 

We are supplying materiel in that amount and we make the delivery 
of all that production. 

Senator Youne. Are your funds reimbursed for any aircraft or 
equipment that you we for other countries ¢ 

Secretary Taxtporr. The funds I referred to are to reimburse our 
appropriations. 

Senator Youne. All the funds appropriated under this appropria- 
tion bill—— 

Secretary Tatrotr. Are for us. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Thye. 


FURTHER COMMENDATION OF SECRETARY 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, I just want to commend the Secre- 
tury for his service as Secretary of Air, You have found it necessary 
to cut back, cancel contracts, certain contracts. The equipment was 
not meeting the specifications of the modern-day needs, and that was 
to your ¢ redit that you cut back, that you made cancellations, that you 
went in and took the defects out of the planes before you put it into 
mass produc tion. 

You found yourself confronted with some unobligated funds be- 
cause of the delay in the reexamination of the type of equipment that 
you were preparing to manufacture, and you are to be commended 
in my opinion for the wisdom, the engineering ability, and under- 
standing that was exercised when you made the slowup and cancel- 
lations and the reexamination before you proceeded with putting a 
plane through the manufacturing process that met the modern-day 
needs, not only as a bomber, but asa fighter. 

| certainly have great confidence in not only your judgment, but 
I have confidence in the judgment of the Secretary of Defense, be- 
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cause he dared to stop the manufacture of some of this equipmey 
when he knew it did not meet modern-type and modern-day fightin, 
Secretary Tatzorr. Thank you, sir. 7 Sec 
I would like to say one thing: We are still making mistakes. Wy, HBjow b 
made a good many and I am sure we will continue to1 make them dy. Sel 
ing my term in office. I do not want you to think that in h: andling Mim bidde 
these affairs we do not make mistakes. I could explain to you noy MB hiver 
things that are being done that we all highly disapprove of. esses 
I would like to say this to you gentlemen : In the 2 years that | 
have been here, I have had the most complete cooperation and it hy: 
been a great pleasure to work with the military men. 
When the smoke clears away, General Twining and I have had , 
good many discussions, not arguments, but weighty discussions 
There has never been a time when after the smoke cleared aw: ay that 
we did not agree on the procedure. 
Senator Cuavez. Senator Hayden. 


COMPETITION AMONG CONTRACTORS 


Senator Haypren. Do you find in recent months a more active 
competition among contractors ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Aircraft manufacturers 4 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. The general reports we get are that contractors 
are getting hungry throughout the country; that they are really ger- 
ting in and bidding against one another. 

Have you had that ex perience / 

Secretary Tatnorr. They see that the volume is not going to lx 
there, the great volume that they have had. This curve of require 
ae is going down. 

» I believe that the best manufacturers, the manufacturers wh 
dot the job cheapest, are the ones who we w ant to give reorders to, and 
they all know that that is the case. 

Senator Haypen. So that these newspaper stories that we ge’ 
about airplane stock skyrocketing because the program indicates that 
the Government is going to spend a lot cf money are not necessaril\ 
true ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They are selected companies who will do bette! 
jobs than others not because of the volume, but because of their efi: 
Cc iene ies. 


NEED FOR RENEWAL OF RENEGOTIATION ACT 


Senator Haypen. You still have, of course, the renegotiatio 
law ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. We need the renewal of that and we must hav: 
that. That expires the 30th of June and we must have that renegoti- 
ation ability in our work. 

Senator Haypen. When it comes to competitive bids and you 
look them all over, you find a few of them that are low, that are fairly 
close; do they have an opportunity of submitting even a lower bid! 

Secretary Tarporr. No, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You take the bid just at it comes? 
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secretary Tatnorr. We ask for sealed bids on a definite job and the 
low bidder, if he is a satisfactory producer, gets the business. 

Senator CHAvez. Before you decide that the low bidder is the best 
bide r, you analyze his bid, his financial standing, his capacity to de- 
liver and to comply with the contract, you go through all those proe- 
esses before you finally determine he might be the best bidder 4 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is correct; most of this is handled at 
Wright- Patterson Field by General Rawlings and his group of the 
\ir Materiel Command. Iam satisfied it is being very efficiently done. 

There are criticisms and mistakes, sure, but by and large, it is ex- 
vellent, especially when you consider the huge volume of business. 

Senator Exnenper. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I have not 
had too many dealings with Mr. Talbott, but all that I have heard 
about him is good—that he is a go-getter and my hope is that he will 
continue to strive to make these savings that I have been talking about. 


ADEQUACY OF PLANE SUPPLY 


Now, Mr. Talbott, I wonder if you could give assurance to the 
American people that we now have on hand a sufficient number of 
airplanes to meet the current emergency. 

secretary Tatporr. No, I don’t “think you can say that, sir. 

Senator Exnenper. You could not say that ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. No, 

Senator ELLENDER. Would you expand, please, on that 4 

Secretary Tannorr. If that were the case we would not be driving 
to bring in the new B-52’s and the F-100 and the F-101’s, and the 
other improved models. 

Senator ELLENDER. When I say current emergency, of course, I have 
inmind the Asian situation, Formosa, Pescadores, and that area. 

Secretary Ta.zorr. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. I am not talking about a third world war now 
because I hope it is 50 years away, 100 years away, or a thousand years 
away, but I am talking of the emergency in which we find ourselves 
now, Wherein, as was pointed out yesterday or the day before, we seem 
to be the only ones that are worrying about it; we are the only ones 
in area trying to solve it. 

By current emergency I mean the troubles we are now having in 
Formosa and in that area near the Asiatic coast. 

Would you say that we have sufficient airplanes now to take care 
of that emergency ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 


ROTC COMMISSIONS 


Senator Roserrson. Mr. Secretary, you are fine enough to admit 
that a few mistakes have been made in that category. I think a mis- 
take was made in not making it crystal clear to all the boys who are 
in your ROTC school training program that not all of them were 
going to get a commission. 
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You will recall that there was some dissatisfaction over that |: 
year. es 

What is your present program with respect to commissions in they 
ROTC units? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That has been badly done, sir. We are worrie) 
about it and it is one of the mistakes we have made. We are trying 
to rectify it. 

We are going to give all AF-ROTC graduates commissions this 
year. They are going into the Reserves and will be called to actiye 
duty. The thing that was a problem, Senator, was that we could giyy 
these boys a commission, but if we didn't bring them to active duty 
then they are subject to the draft under the Selective Service Act, 


We didn’t feel that was fair. That has been one of our problems 
in that area. 


TOTAL ROTC UNITS 


Senator Rosertson. How many ROTC units do you have? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We have about 188, I am told. 

Senator Ronertson. You have 188 units and yet there are only § 
accredited colleges that give a complete 4-year military training 
Those I know best would be A. and M. in Texas, a fine school it 
New Mexico—— 

Senator Cuivez. VMI. 

Senator Ropertson. I am getting to that. I saved that for the last, 
But there are nine of them. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rorerrson. I wish you would give consideration to a 
posal that if a boy enters one of those accredited, fully manned mili 
tary schools and takes a full 4-year course and graduates in an ac. 
ceptable manner, that he will be guaranteed a commission either for 
active duty or in the reserve, but he will get a commission. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We will do so, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. Thank you. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question / 

There was a story in the newspaper yesterday morning that the Air 
Force transported such things as cement. What type of § supplies does 
the Air Force transport to various places ? 

Secretary Taxzorr. It depends. If it is an emergency they might 
take 10 bags of cement. I don’t know. I think a lot of that informa- 
tion that is put in the newspapers is made up of silly examples. They 
are not examples of what we are doing regularly. They are things 
that have happened. 

Senator Youne. To what extent does the Air Force transport sup- 
plies by air? Does not most of that go by ship ? 

Secretary Tarzorr. Most of that goes by ship. The only thing we 
want to take by air are very expensive items. We want to have an 
even greater airlift. We want to take an electronic item, which is very 
expensive, and move it by air, to hold our inventories down. 

That is the reason for the airlift. It is faster and you don’t need 
the size of inventory that is necessary if you are shipping by rail and 
then transferring to a boat and so forth. 
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If we can go direct to where we need the engine from the manu- 
facturer, We can save a lot of money. That is the real reason for the 
airlift. 

Senator Youne. Do you transport supplies for commissaries ? 

Secretary TaLporr. No, sir. 

Senator Youne. And a contractor having a contract in Okinawa 
would be required to procure his own transportation ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. His supplies come by boat or such manner as 
he can arrange and pay for. 


PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Youna. If you are as tough with things like that as you 
are With Senators hitch-hiking with the Air Force, you would not be 
hauling very much. 

Secretary Tatrorr. The Constellation assigned to my office is a 
big ship. When it hits an air base, we announce where we are going 
from there and I take all hitch-hikers. If I have space in the ship, 
why shouldn’t they go? 

General Twining does the same thing. 

Now, these hitch-hikers, they come out, you hit a base and the boys 
are there wanting to go, say they are in Chicago, they want to go to 
Los Angeles. If ‘there is a ship going with space, why shouldn’t ‘they 
vo! 

It came out in the report that they also collected 6 cents a mile for 
the travel. If they did that, if we had known of an example, it would 
have been prosecuted. And I don’t believe the examples are general. 
They are isolated. The individuals who violate our regulations are 
punished. 

Senator Younc. I had not read that particular story, but I think 
you should take —77 personnel with you when a ship is going in a 
certain direction. I do not think you should be making a special trip, 
but I just wanted to point out that it is not very easy for a member 
of the Senate to hitchhike with the Air Force and that is probably all 
right, too. We have to have travel orders. 

Secretary Targorr. I will let you hitchhike with me. 

Senator Youna. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


ROTC AND DRAFT ELIGIBILITY 


Senator Ropertrson. I have two questions. 

Mr. Secretary, you referred to the fact that if you commission a boy 
in ROTC and did not call him to active duty he would then be subject 
tothe draft. That would not apply, would it, if he was called to active 
duty with a National Guard unit? 

Secretary Tatpotr. No, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. How many have been assigned to the National 
Guard units, Air Force National Guard? 

Secretary Tatnorr. May I have the General answer that? 

General CALLAHAN. There is a difficulty about the ROTC graduates 
who will be commissioned in the National Guard and will serve on 
active duty with the Air Force. 

We have legislation under preparation which will endeavor to cor- 
rect. that situation. 
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GUIDED MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Roserrson. Thank you. 

Just one other question : From time to time we read about the deyel. 
opment of intercontinental guided missiles and we hear that we are 
working on missiles of that kind and we believe that with the help 
of the Germ: an scientists the Soviet Union is doing the same thing. 

Could you give us any indication as to when you think we shou] 
begin to have | a real fear about attack by guided missiles which ¢eay 
travel 10,000 miles an hour, which is practically impossible to stop in 
flight; they are going to land somewhere and when they do, with an 
atomic head they will doa lot of damage. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I think if you want to discuss it it would be 
better to discuss it in executive session. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Senator Smith. 

Senator SmirH. I have no questions. 

Senator C HAVEZ. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

General Twining, you may proceed with your statement. 

I wish you would st: iy, Mr. Secretary, while General Twining js 
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COMMUNIST PRESSURE AND PROGRESS 


General Twrntnc. From a military standpoint, there has been no 
lessening of Communist pressure during the past year. The mili- 
tary strength of the whole Communist bloc, particularly their strength 
in the air, has expanded and improved. 

I know I need not review the past record of Soviet expansion. 

However, the Soviets have made some notable advances during the 
last year. These recent changes are important in any evaluation of 
the present Communist threat. 

The Communists have been faced with two important facts: 

First, the United States is the main obstacle to the Communist 
world domination. 

Second, without nuclear weapons and the means to deliver them, 
they could pose no direct threat against us. 

Faced with these facts, it was inevitable that nuclear development 
and airpower would have a top priority in the Kremlin’s military 
program. 

Our intelligence indicates that they have made considerable prog- 
ress. In fact, some of their technological achievements have been 
surprising. I am sure we all know that the Soviets have reached cer- 
tain import: nt stages in nuclear development well ahead of our pre- 
dictions. We must assume that their stockpile of nuclear weapons is 
growing. 

The Reds are making equal progress in improving their ability to 
deliver these weapons. 


RUSSIAN AIR STRENGTH 


Last May the Reds openly paraded numbers of new, medium jet 
bombers and a new long-range jet bomber in flights over Moscow. 
We call these new medium bombers type 39’s. They are comparable in 
size, design, and estimated performance to our own B-47’s. Type 39 
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jave been openly displayed in numbers which indicate that they may 
be in quantity production on this model. 

Even more important is their development of a heavy, long-range, 
it bomber, called the type 37. It is comparable in size to our newest 
iong-range bomber, the B-52. 

Let me remind you that prior to this year they already had an air 
force of some 20,000 airplanes in combat units. This included thou- 
ands of jet fighters and jet light bombers. These earlier Jet pea! 
ers had enough range to hit most of Western Europe, and all ¢ 

\laska, Japan, Formosa, and even the Philippines. 

They also had well over a thousand TU-4’s, which is a piston- 
engine airplane, similar to our B-29. These could strike even greater 
distances. 

Their new medium bomber, the type 39, gives them the increased 
range ina Jet plane. With this new model they can reach any impor- 
‘ant target in Europe, Asia, or North Africa. Altogether, these units 
omprise a potent force. 

The addition of the heavy jet bomber, the type 37, to this already 
power ful air fleet will give them even longer range striking power and 

is particularly significa nt to the United States. The Sov iets need a 
long-range bomber to attack America. This new, heavy jet is aimed 

quarely in our direction. 

“Tn any discussion of Soviet capability in the air, we must assume 
that they are capable of using air refueling to extend the range of their 
bombers. Aerial refueling has become a routine operation in our own 
Air Force and our success with it must be well known to the Commu- 
nists. 

I mentioned the size of their fighter forces. Most of their fighters 
are MIG—15’s. From our experience in Korea, we know that the 
MIG-15 is a first-rate airplane. It -— the best fighter we had at the 
tine, the F-86, to whip them in Korea. It is important that we realize 
the narrow margin of superiority in aircraft performance we had in 
Korea. Our pilots were better trained. Their superior skill and 
aggressiveness were the main reasons for our margin of air victories. 

The Soviets are now producing large numbers of an improved 
ighter with better performance than the MIG-15 


SOVIET AID TO CHINA 


At the same time they are improving their own forces, the Soviets 
ire contributing to the airpower of Red China. This buildup, which 
includes many jet aircraft, is particularly significant in the light of the 
present tension in the Far East. 

However, this growing Chinese air force is not the real danger. A 
potentially greater danger is their expanding system of airbases. 
This increased base sy stem gives the Communists the ability to move 
in aircraft rapidly from the Soviet Union. We cannot ignore their 
capability to ‘doubie or triple their air strength in the Far East over- 
night. 

SOVIET GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


An additional development of significance is the Soviet guided- 
missile program. It should be no surprise to us that they are putting 
vast resources into missiles. We know that they have many topnotch 
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German se ientists who were outstanding missile experts and had long 
experience in the Nazi missile program. 

We know they are at work on an intercontinental ballistic misgsil. 
We must assume their goal with this weapon is sufficient range { 
destroy targets in the United States. 

Ballistic missiles with intercontinental ranges present a defeng 
problem more difficult than any ever faced in history. They will fly 
at, speeds above 10,000 miles an hour. They can be launched froj 
widely dispersed, isolated, well hidden firing sites. They would be 
difficult to find and destroy. 

The most effective counter to this development is a long-range 
missile of our own. Let me assure you that we are placing the ver) 
highest priority on this project. 


0 


BASIS OF STRENGTH COMPARISON 


I have stressed improvements in Communist airpower, but this does 
not mean that our Air Force can ignore their power on land or the 
threats they pose at sea. However, the new air weapons they have, 
and are building, make Communist airpower the No. 1 threat to our 
security. 

I have not attempted to compare numbers of Soviet aircraft or air 
weapons with our own. I feel that a straight numerical comparison 
is not conclusive evidence of the relative power and effectiveness of air 
forces. There are too many elements of airpower other than sheer 
quantity that affect such judgment. Here are some examples: The 
degree of modernization of aircraft; the weapons they can carry; the 
amount of force that must be devoted to purely defensive missions 
the base system; the quantity and experience of skilled people; an i 
the ability to withstand attack and hit back. 

Those are a few of the vital components of air strength that mus 
be weighed in any airpower comparison. 

This does not means that we can ignore any disadvantage in sheer 
numbers that we face. We must recognize any advantage they have 
in quantity as a gap that we must bridge by our superiority in quality 
and technology. 


EXPANSION OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


In building up our Air Force, we have been concentrating on qual- 
ity. Wemust emphasize quality even more from now on. 

We are nearing our goal of 137 wings. Once that goal is reached 
unless there are unforeseen changes in the size and power of the Soviet 
force, we can devote our main efforts to staying ahead. 

We started calendar year 1954 with 112 wings, and ended it witha 
little better than 121 active wings. This put us ahead of our original 
schedule. 

Looking ahead to fiscal year 1956, we will continue to expand in size. 

Secretary Wilson has permitted us to speed up our buildup wherever 
practical. We have done this, and we should stay ahead of previously 
planned schedules. 

The forecast of our improvements in force effectiveness also looks 
good. 
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We are making considerable progress in improving our shorter 
nnge tactical air forces. ‘These forces are designed for joint theater 
oper ations with our Army and Navy forces and “those of our allies. 

The developments in atomic energy have given us a growing family 
of nuclear weapons and all our tactical fighter bombers and light 
jombers can now carry these new weapons as well as other types of 
ordnance. This weapon power, plus inflight refueling, gives our tac- 
tical units greater striking power plus increased flexibility. 


TACTICAL A'TOMIC POWER 


During the past year we have continued a series of important studies 
wid tests of tactical atomic power. Our object is to find a hard-hitting, 
vlf-protective combination of fighters and light bombers. To this 
combination we will add aerial tankers and the airlift needed to give 
this force greater range and greater mobility. 

We already have units of this type in position overseas. Operational 
tests will be continued throughout this year 

Based on these experiments, we will continue to improve and or- 
ganize additional tactical atomic forces. These will be highly trained, 
and ready to move to any danger areas the instant they are ordered. 

The flexibility of these forces fit them for a variet y of tasks ranging 
from peripheral operations to assisting the full-scale offensive of a 
general war. 

It is recognized that the best way to prevent a war is to be able to 
win it. I believe this principle can apply to little wars as well as 
to big wars. Our tactical air forces are an important addition to our 


ability to win. 

Providing a hard-hitting offense is one of the missions of tactical 
air forces. Another is providing the combat airlift for the ground 
forces. I will cover airlift later in my discussion. 


AIR DEFENSE 


Let us now turn to air defense. So long as the Soviets continue to 
add to their ability to attack the United States, we must improve and 
strengthen our air defenses. 

In his statement before this committee, Secret ary Anderson gave 
you a comprehensive summary of our progress in strengthening our 
air defenses. 

However, let me add that we have improved much in the last year. 
Our ¢ -apability to provide early warning is growing daily. We are 
adding better and faster interceptors with more effective we: upons, 
and our network of interceptor bases is spreading. 

Regardless of how effective we are able to make our air defense, it 
will not prevent the enemy from mounting new attacks. Only our 
long-range striking forces have the potential ability to prevent the 
attacker from re pe ating his air strikes against us. They can do this by 
destroying the enemy airpower in w holesale lots at its sources. 

In calendar year 1954, the readiness and effectiveness of the Strategic 
Air Command to do this job improved greatly. During this period 
many units including heavy bomber wings, medium bomber wings, 
and tanker squi adrons progressed from a training status to a combat- 
ready status. 
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However, some of SAC’s fighter wings went from combat ready jy 
a training status because they are being equipped with new model] giy. 
planes. As soon as the crews complete training, these units will bp 
combat ready again. 


TREND FROM TRAINING TO READINESS STATUS 


During the next year this trend from a training status to a readi- 
ness status will continue. 

Our medium bomber units have been almost completely converted 
from propeller-driven B—29’s and B-50’s to jet B-47’s._ By early 1956 
this conversion will be completed. 


USE OF JET-POWERED AIRCRAFT 


During this year we will begin to replace the B-36 with the B-i2 
heavy jet bomber. 

We will further increase the performance of our bomber units by 
the use of jet tankers. The KC—97’s of the present tanker force do 
not have the performance necessary to effectively refuel our fast, high 
altitude jet bombers. Using the KC—97, our bombers must drop down 
from high altitude and slow down to a very low and inefficient speed 
to hook up for refueling. 

The jet tanker will enable our jet bombers to be refueled at high 
speed and at high altitude. 

Since these conditions are the most efficient for jet aircraft, use of 
jet tankers will give us a considerable increase in the range of our jet 
bombers. 

During a war, the strength of the combat air forces that I have dis- 
cussed will be increased by units of the Air National Guard and the 
Air Reserve. The equipping of the Air National Guard will be 70 
percent complete and the Air Reserve will be about 50 percent com- 
plete by the end of fiscal year 1955. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, about 90 percent of the assigned tact 

cal aircraft of the Air National Guard will be jets. 

During the same period the fighter wings of the Air National Guard 
will be completely converted to jets. 

We are putting renewed effort into the Air Force Reserve program. 
During the past year, the Reserve aircraft inventory has doubled. 
Almost half of these are jets and Reserve crews are receiving an in- 
creasing amount of combat-type training in jet aircraft. 


AIRLIFT FOR SERVICES 


I have mentioned improvements in size and readiness of all our com 
bat forces. We require considerable airlift to make these forces 
mobile. It is our responsibility to furnish airlift to the other services. 
This is done by the Military Air Transport Service. The allocation 
of MATS airlift to the various services and to overseas commands Is 
decided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In time of war MATS will be reinforced by several hundred au 
craft from the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. 

In addition to MATS and the wartime Civil Reserve Air Fleet, we 
have a number of medium troop carrier wings for tactical airlift of 
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the Army. In time of war, this force will be strengthened by Air 
Reserve troop carrier wings. . 

Under the present program this whole troop carrier force will con- 
finue to grow. Our plans for the future provide for a 50 percent in- 
crease in total Air Force airlift by 1960. 

All of these increases in size and the improvements in combat readi- 
ness are predicated upon our present program of base expansion and 
construction. The quality of our training is inevitably reduced on 
an overcrowded base. Unless we have an adequate base system we 
lose the flexibility and mobility that can make the difference between 
a mediocre force and a topnotch force. 

In modern war, an air force must be dispersed to withstand attack 
and be able to strike back. When we have to crowd our bases we are 
offering a potential enemy a more profitable target. 


HOUSING SITUATION 


Housing is directly related to our base program. It also affects our 
expansion and our combat readiness. For example, a shortage of hous- 
ing on or near the base limits the effectiveness of our air defense 
forces. If we have an all-out alert it takes off-duty personnel far too 
long to get to their planes and stations. 

In an emergency, immediate and maximum readiness is penalized 
by the distances our people must travel from their homes to their duty 
posts. 

The main challenge we must meet to keep our readiness high is that 
of quality. This means quality in both men and equipment. The new 
military pay bill passed by Congress and signed by the President will 
be a great help in attracting and retaining highly qualified men. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The quality of our equipment is dependent upon our research and 
development efforts. The research and development programs we un- 
dertake during the forthcoming year will determine the effectiveness 
of our equipment and weapons in 6, &, or 10 years’ time. 

In this age of revolution and great advance in air weapons, I know 
that I need remind no one here how essential it is to maintain our 
technological lead over the Communists. However, I sometimes feel 
that the difficulties we face in research and development are not alto- 
gether understood. 

Let me give you some examples: 

For years we fought the sound barrier. We finally broke through 
it only to be confronted with the so-called thermal barrier. The ther- 
mal barrier is not really a barrier that we can penetrate and leave 
behind. 

At sea level speeds of less than 1,000 miles an hour, aluminum gets 
so hot that it loses its strength. At this speed, our plexiglas canopies 
have softened and lost their shape. This means that we must find new 
materials or new ways of using old materials, 

This is only one of the troubles we must expect in these new super- 
sonic aircraft. In going to Mach 2 and above, we are having to write 
a whole new book in aerodynamics. 
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A second problem is range. Once we get high-speed aircraft that 
can stay airborne for long periods of time, many of our operational 
problems will become muc ch easier. Aerial refueling has been a grea 
help, but it is only a partial answer to real endurance in the air, 


PROGRESS TOWARD GOAL OF NUCLEAR POWERED AIRPLANE 


We have been working on this partic ‘ular problem with the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the aviation industry. We are making good 
progress toward our goal of unlimited range—the nuclear powered 
airplane. 

Nuclear power revolutionized air weapons. We believe that nuclear 
propulsion will revolutionize flight. It will be a big job. Fitting a 
nuclear powerplant into the design limitations of high speed aircraft 
is one of the most difficult engineering projects we have ever tackled, 


GUIDED MISSILE FIELD 


Another very important research and development area is in the 
field of missiles. Guided missiles are becoming an increasingly effee- 
tive element in Air Force weapon systems. 

The first operational missile is the Matador. Two Matador units 
are now deployed in Europe. This missile has a speed of about 650 
miles an hour and can fly at altitudes above 35,000 feet. 

Our first air-to-air missile is the Falcon. This weapon is launched 
from a manned aircraft. This missile has shown up well in tests. 
It has successfully knocked down speedy, maneuvering jet targets. 
We will begin to equip our interceptor squadrons with it in the near 
future. 

ARMY NIKE 


In surface-to-air missiles there is the Army Nike. I am sure you 
are familiar with this weapon which is designed for close in defense. 
As bombs become more destructive we must increase the intercept 
and destruction range of our defending weapons. To meet this prob- 
lem the Air Force is developing a longer range missile called the 
Bomare. 

This weapon is now undergoing test and we are pleased with the 
results so far. 


INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILE 


If there can be a “most important” research and development prob- 
lem, it is the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
We are well aware of the grave dangers we would face if the Soviets 
were to perfect this weapon before we do. 

The Secretary of Defense has given the Air Force the responsibil- 
itv for the research and development of this long-range weapon. 

We now have three intercontinental missiles under development. 
These are the Navaho, the Snark, and the Atlas. 

The most important of these is the ICBM—the Atlas. It will be 
powered by rocket motors and develop speeds of several thousand 
miles per hour. 

I have already stressed that this type of weapon poses a defense 
problem more difficult than any we have ever faced. 
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We feel that we are making good progress in our ICBM develop- 
ment program. As I mentioned earlier, we have given this project 
very high priority. 

It is one thing for us to demand technical superiority, and another 
to achieve it. We cannot be successful without highly qualified scien- 
tists and engineers and they must be given the resources that modern 
research ¢ and design require. 

The qualitative battle of any world war III is being fought right 
now in our laboratories. W hether we like it or not, we are ina tech- 
nological race that we cannot afford to lose. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I hope the report I have 
siven you may be helpful during your consideration of the Air Force 
budget requests before you. 

Senator Cuavez. General, that was a very comprehensive statement. 
| know that the members of the committee understood it. 

You spoke at the start about the power of what might be consid- 
ered our potential enemies of the future in developing weapons, air- 
craft, and so forth. 


INFORMATION REGARDING ENEMY 


Of course, that information you obtained through the Intelligence 
Department. Are we alerted and is our Intelligence Department in 
such shape that you can get information from the enemy country ? 

If you do not care to state it at the moment, you may hold that until 
the executive session. 

General Twintne. I think we are doing everything humanly possi- 
ble in this country to gain intelligence about our enemies, but it is a 


very difficult problem because of the Iron Curtain surrounding that 
country. We don’t have near enough information about what they 
are doing. 

Senator Cuavez. But in the program you have outlined to the com- 
mittee for 1956, you do make provisions to take care of that feature of 
your duties, Intelligence ? 

General Twrnrna. Yes, sir; we do. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Cravez. Now, in research and development, have you asked 
for sufficient money in your opinion in this year’s program to meet 
what your consider to be the demand ? 

General Twintnc. I think we have, Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You feel that the program now presented to this 
committee would meet what you think should be done as far as money 
isconcerned for the year 1956 ? 

General Twrntnc. For the year 1956, it is very good, it is all right. 

Senator Roserrson. General, I want to join our chairman in com- 
mending you on your statement. I thought it was unusually good. I 
think everybody in this country agreed with Winston Churchill when 
he said it was our superiority In atomic weapons that was preserving 
an uneasy peace. 

Everyone familiar with the remarkable efficiency of our Air Force 
is bound to know that it is their ability to deliver ‘the atomic weapon 
that makes that a real deterrent against aggression. 
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4 


NATO AIRCRAFT 


Now, you spoke of the superiority in numbers of Soviet fighter 
planes. Do you wish to comment on how we are taking care of the 
needs of NATO in that respect, considering the many airfields that 
the Soviet Union has built in Eastern Germ any ? 

General Twrintne. Through our military assistance program we are 
furnishing aircraft to the NATO nations. That force is growing, 
It is not as large as we would like to have it. 

Senator Ropertson. Two years ago we felt that we did not have 
enough fighter planes on that front and we hoped to reach a satisfac. 
tory ‘number this year. Is that goal being reached, you think? 

General Twrntna. I think it is ‘being reasonably reached. W e have 
not gotten there yet, however. 

Senator Roserrson. You referred to guided missiles. I heard Ear! 
Godwin in a recent broadcast refer to guided missiles and he said they 
had been perfected to the point you did not need to aim them, just 
give them the address of the enemy’s target. 

To what extent is that comment ‘justified ? ? 

General Twrntnea. I would say it is a little overexaggerated. We 
have a lot of work to do in that field. 

Senator Youne. That is all. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Hayden. 


PRODUCTION AND OPERATION COSTS 


Senator Haypen. What is the cost of one of your largest modern 
bombers? 

General Twintnc. The B-52 I suppose you refer to, Senator Hay- 
den ? 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

General Twrntne. I would say that for the initial quantities the 
cost is pretty close to $10 million. 

Senator Haypren. What does it cost to maintain it mechanically, 
and with fuel, and so on, during the year ? 

General Twrntnc. I could not give you that answer. I can get it 
for you. It is an airplane that we don’t know much about yet. We 
have just gotten our first delivery. 

Senator Haypren. What does it cost to maintain the personnel to 
operate the plane for a year? 

General Twrntna. I will have to get that for vou, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


We have very little operational experience with the B-52. Therefore we 
have no cost of operation data. However, costs have been estimated on the 
basis of B—52 performance characteristics. 

The operating cost of a B-52 wing (30 heavy bombers per wing) is estimated 
to be $39,290,000, annually. 

This estimate includes personnel costs, aircraft operating supplies, petroleum 
products, training ammunition, installation and equipment maintenance, and 
other airbase costs. It also includes pro rata offbase support costs for depot 
maintenance of aircraft and equipment, depot supply function and formal train- 
ing of replacement personnel. 


bom 
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PERSONNEL NEEDED 


Senator Haypen. Will it cost more for the pay of personnel / 

General Twinrnc. On numbers of people I can tell you that. It 
takes roughly 4,000 men to run a wing and maintain 30 of these big 
bombers. 

Senator Haypen. That is on the ground. And in the air how much 
of a crew do you have? 

General Twrntna. This includes both ground and air elements. An 
airplane will take six people per airplane. It depends on how many 
crews you have. 

For each plane you have a crew and a half. For 30 airplanes you 
have 180 crew members and you add about 90 for a total of about 
970 flight crew members. 

Senator Haypen. I am trying to get at the wear and tear on per- 
sonnel. 

General Twrntna. In peacetime we reduce the numbers of crews 
In wartime we would like to go to at least two crews for that kind of 
airplane. 

Senator Haypen. You have an investment of $10 million in a 
plane and one crew flies to the limit of their endurance; is that plane 
still on the ground until the crew is rested up ? 

General Twrxtna. It would have to be if you had only one crew per 
airplane. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Do you have enough commissioned officers and other personnel to 
operate these planes ? 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir; we have plenty for the peacetime 
mission. 

Senator Haypen. All I am getting at is that I have heard some 
complaint from men who have been in the service that the grind was 
so great, the strain on them was so great, they did not have enough 
relief, that you should have more men to take care of the planes and 
fly them and perform the duty that is required of them to keep that 
great piece of machinery flying. 

General Twintna. For the type of Air Force we are building these 
days and for the long period we have to economize in certain places, 
naturally. One of the places is that we just don’t have complete war- 
time crew conditions. 

We have peacetime crew conditions so that airplanes are operated all 
the time, but not to the extent that they would be, of course, in a war. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


Senator HAypren. It seems to me that it takes as long to train a 
man to be able to fly a plane, it costs as much to handle it properly as 
it does to build the plane itself, in a way ? 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Senator HAypen. My concern has been that we ought to not skimp 
onthe personnel. You spend $10 million on a piece of equipment, the 
man that runs it after all is what makes it worth while. 

I would like to be sure that we did have enough men in the service 
capable of handling that kind of equipment and that they could get 
proper relief and all that until the time came that you needed them. 
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If you are going to wait until you are in a war to have a large enoug, 
crew to handle this thing, maybe you can use the plane and maybe you 

cannot. 

General Twinrne. It is a question of utilization of the airp lane 
itself. If you fly 10 hours a day it takes a terrific number of peop] 
to do that. 

In peacetime it would not be justified. The crews that we do have 

can operate it sufficiently to keep their training up and train Reserves, 
too, but the full utiliz: ition of an airplane is beyond personnel con. 
siderations in peacetime. It would run our personnel strength way up. 
They will just fly most of the 24 hours a day if you put on enough 
people and we don’t need that, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. You are satisfied as to the balances between the 
personnel and equipment—— 

General Twrntna. I feel for the type of force that we are building 
over the long period that we do have in our figure of 975,000 pe rsonnel 
in the Air Force sufficient people to maintain an adequate, ready Air 
Force for the job. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Senator Cravez. Are there any further questions? 


PREPARATION OF AIR FORCE 


Senator YounaG. General Twining, I am _ pleased to note the 
emphasis you place in your statement on research and new equipment. 
I take it that the Air Force is very much better prepared now than 
for the Korean war? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF PLANES REPLACED BY JETS 


Senator Youne. What happens to the piston-type plane when you 
replace them with jet planes? 

General Twintnc. Some of them we just have to salvage. Some of 
them can be moved back into supply activities, to carry supplies and 

cargo, but most of our combat airplanes, like the B-29 and B-36, 
which are built for combat airplanes, are inefficient for any kind of 
carriage. Most of them are salvaged. 

Senator Youne. Are any of them made available to our allies? 

General Twintna. Generally speaking, they couldn't operate them. 
They would not be of any use to them. 

Senator Youne. Are any planes now no longer used by our Air 
Force being made available to our allies? 

General Twrntnc. Only a few. We have made some B-26 aircraft 
available and we will provide some training aircraft that fall in this 
category. 

Senator Youne. Are we keeping some of them in reserve ? 

General Twininc. Yes: we have some of the good ones we thin! 
might be useful in reserve. Some of the second-line aircraft that are 
still good will go to the Reserves, too, and to the Air National Guard. 

Senator Youne. That is all. 

Senator Cravez. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Trye. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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REPLACEMENT OF PLANES BY GUIDED MISSILES 


General Twining, will the guided missile replace any of the inter- 
ceptors and fighter planes / 

General Twintnc. We hope someday they will, but I do not think 
it will come too fast because we really have to prove their operational 
capability before we do away with the manned aircraft. They will 

be supplement: ry. 

Senator Tuyr. You have not reached sufficiently in the research 
stage to have proven whether they can possibly replace the interceptor 
or the fighter ¢ 

General Twintnc. No, sir; not yet. 

Senator Tuyr. Are the guided missiles a very expensive develop- 
ment ¢ 


(ieneral Twininac. They are expensive. 
GUIDED- MISSILE RESEARCH 


Senator Titye. Are you using, or do you have available, all the 
necessary research facilities and funds to proceed to the maximum 
in the research of the guided missiles? Can you make any suggestion 
to this committee on what you would like? 

General Twrntnc. The chairman asked me that question. For this 
year 1956 we are in good shape with the funds we are asking for. 
Something may happen, some new breakthrough. We may find we 
can do something faster; it may cost more. 

Senator Ture. You are referring to the guided missile? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. We might go to the Secretary of De- 


fense and ask for new funds to speed up some of the missiles coming 
through some bre: ikthrough we don’t see now. 

For this year I think the funds we are asking for are adequate 
for the job. 


CONTINGENT FUNDS 


Senator Curavez. Do you have any contingent funds? 

General Twininc. The Secretary of Defense has $25 = con- 
tingency this year and is requesting $35 million for next year, which 
is available for transfer to supplement the regular research ane devel- 
opment appropriations. 

Senator Tuy. Have you really cut through some of the most serious 
problems within the past year since we were briefed on this specific 
question ? 

General Twintna. Yes; we have come a long ways in the past year. 

Senator Tuyr. A year ago you had some certain problems about 
.emperatures, 

General TwintnG. Of course, there are still some very difficult prob- 
lems with the long-range ICBM, very difficult. 

Senator Tuyr. But you have succeeded in cutting through some of 
the problems that you were confronted with a year ago that almost 
seemed insurmountable ? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 
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RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Tiryr. That is most encouraging. 

Now, the other question about your Reserve program, are you pro- 
ceeding to maintain reservists so that in the event that the emergency 
required you to make full use of your bombers that you could bring 
back into the service sufficient numbers of men to make possib le an 
operation to the maximum of the capability of your B-52, because 
you stated in your own statement here that you were only figuring 
during this so- ‘called cold war state to man them only on a 1-shift-a- 
day operation, or 1 crew. 

General Twinina. It is about 114 crews for each airplane, assigned 
that way. So you have a full complement besides 50 percent Reserye 
crew. 

Senator Ture. You have a Reserve you could bring in. How many 
crews for each ship? 

General Twining. Bringing Reserves in the B-52 program would 
actually take some training. This B-52 force is the force that has 
to go out the first minute and we don’t have time to train it. It is 
ready. That one has enough crews. 

Senator Trryr. That is the reason I asked the question. You have 
a crew here that can man your B-52, but in the event of an emergency 
that you had to put the B-52 to the full maximum of its ability, would 
you have sufficient number of Reserves to pull in that could be imme. 
diately made use of so that you would not have equipment here that 
would be of no avail to the Government because you did not have the 
manpower to man it? 

General Twintnc. We plan now to use our B-52’s or B-36’s or 
B-47’s to the maximum when and if war starts. 

Senator Tuyr. You are manned with Reserves? 

General Twrntnc. We have a certain job to do in the war plan and 
we are all set to do it. 

Senator Tuyr. And you have the Reserves that you could bring in! 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Senator Tnyr. That is encouraging. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuAvez. Are there any further questions? 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to be very brief, but I 
want to ask a little bit about the N: —— Air Guard program that 
you mentioned at the botttom of page 8 and at the top of page 9. 

Now, you say there that you will have the Air National Guard 70 
percent complete and the Air Reserve will be about 50 percent com- 
plete by the end of fiscal 1955, as to the equipment. 

Now, you give us a little enlargement in the next paragraph with 
reference to the equipment. You “have a goal there with almost com- 
plete jet equipment, I suppose. 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. I want to compare something about the cost. 
You have these Air National Guard training units; they have been 

very successful and very active in my State. 
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For instance, at Meridian, Miss., you have these young men that 
ome in there on weekends end fly these jet planes and keep i in condi- 
tion and they are almost ready ‘for action, are they not, should an 
emergency occur 4 

General Twrntne. Yes. 

Senator SteNNIs. And you do that with a relative cost as compared 
with your regular men in ‘the Air Force. What is the percentage ? 

General Twrn1ne. It costs quite a bit less. Do you have that? 

General CaLtLanan. No, sir; not offhand, but it is very much less. 

Senator Srennis. Is it not one- fourth, or something like that, the 
cost of maintaining a pilot in the Air Force ? 

General Twininc. That is about right, 33 percent. 

Senator Srennis. At the same time, you do give him week to week 
training with modern equipment, it enables him to be in such condition 
that with a few weeks polishing off he would be ready to go in the case 
of an emergency ; is that correct ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Senator Stennts. Do you not look upon that as one of the primary 
ways in which you can reduce the overall cost of keeping men ready 
for almost immediate action ? 

General Twintna. Senator Stennis, that is certainly a wonderful 
adjunct to the ready force. Of course, all those pilots : and crews have 
come through this very expensive program, otherwise they would not 
be that eood. 

Senator Stennis. I know that. I was going to mention that. You 
are really trying to utilize your investment. I was not trying to com- 
pare the Air Force with the Air National Guard. I was looking to, 
and I know this committee is interested in it, a way of achieving the 
approximate end result with the auxiliary forces through this part- 
time training. 

It enables these men to live at home and take their place in the 
community and become an economic unit in the community and I 
think the Air National Guard along with the Air Reserve program, of 
course, is one of the things that we should emphasize even more and 
it is the only real hope that I see in leveling off the cost of maintaining 
this enormous program that we have to continue. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD ON STANDING ALERT 


General Twrntne. The Air National Guard right today in some 
parts of the country has been given a D-day assignment. 

Actually, the Air National Guard pilots are standing alert every 
day with the Regular Air Force officers. They are really happy about 
that. 

I think that is a step forward. That is in the air defense system 
only. pint are doing that and it is working out very well. 

The Air National Guard will be of great help to us in the air de- 
fense of this country. 

Senator Srennis. I have felt in the Armed Services Committee 
that that was of real value and have felt you ought to emphasize it a 
little more. I am certainly glad to see that you are eetting the jet 
planes in their hands. You mentioned very briefly the question of 
airlift. You are referring there to the Air Force’s mission of furnish- 
ing an airlift for the combat men, the ground men. 
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EXPANSION OF AIRLIFT 


Senator Srennis. Are you not considering that program with) ; 
idea of expanding it? 

General Twininc. The Chief of Staff of the Army felt that pos. 
sibly he should have more airlift for a larger number of ground forces 
to different theaters. So he is presenting that to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff very shortly. 

We are going to reconsider that whole airlift problem for the Army. 

Senator STENNIs. ‘The question came up here yesterday about tlie 
airlift for the marines. 

You now have the mission of giving airlift for the Army and tha 
is one of the points that I understand is being reconsidered. 

General Twinina. That is correct, Senator Stennis. 

Senator STeNNts. | understood 2 or 3 weeks ago it was being recon. 
sidered. It has not made any progress since then # 

General TwininG. I have not seen it yet. 

Senator STENNis. Well, it is something you are well prepared to 
carry out the mission on once you are given the green light. 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. You consider that an important mission, [ an 
sure. 

General Twining. Very important. 

Senator STENNIS. When do you expect to have the 137 wings com- 
pleted? You say you are nearing the goal ? 

General ‘Twinine. 1957. 

Senator STENNIS. June 30, 1957? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I think you have made a very fine statement here, 
I commend you for it, General. 

Thank you; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smiru. I have no questions. 


ARCTIC ILOUSING 


Senator Ropertson. I have only one question. 

General, you will recall I interested myself last year in housing for 
your far northern bases where you have temperatures down to 40 
degrees and 10 to 20 feet of snow and the necessity for a man to go 
through one of those winters before he learns what to do. 

You cannot hold him on that base unless he has housing, especiall) 
if he is a married man. 

Does your current budget made adequate provision for bases of that 
character? I am sure you did not get all you asked for housing. | 
know no military unit gets all it asks for. 

You mentioned the importance of housing, the necessity in an all-out 
alert to have the men sufficiently close to get into action without having 
to travel 15 to 20 miles to get to the airfield. 


READINESS OF AIR FORCE 


General Twinina. Senator Robertson, I think you have touched on 
the most critical thing in Air Force today, this question of readiness of 
the Air Force. We have the equipment, we have the bases as far as 
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~—, facilities and runways. They are coming along because 
they are supplied with appropriated funds. They are coming along, 

it the personnel equi ition is my concern, 

The thing that Congress has done recently, like the pay raise and 
the other things you are working out now, w ill bea great help to hold- 

« these key men with us, highpowered technicians we must have. 

‘Those things will help. However, the housing picture is really bad 

nd these men are not going to stay with us unless we give them 
housing. 

Senator Roperrson. We are entitled, I suppose, to know how much 
vou were cut below what vou thought was necessary and proper. 

* General Twinine. It isn’t the appropriated fund housing I am 
speaking of. It is the other types of housing. We never could get 

mough appropriated funds for these houses. We are having a com- 
mittee come over here from the Air Force to brief your committee here. 
It isa very problematical area; there is a lot of detail and controversy 
il through this housing problem. 

I know we are not getting enough housing. We are in bad shape. 

Senator Cuavez. We are all for private enterprise, but if they are 
not doing it, why should you not ask this committee for housing so 
that you could keep the boys there? I think that is one of the serious 
proble ms of the—not only Air Force, but other agencies of the Defense 
Department. 

General Twin1nG. That is the only concern about this program, the 
housing. 

Secretary Wilson has taken a personal interest in this business and 
is going to come up with some kind of program. 

I don’t feel free to say what it is. I certainly hope your committee 
will give consideration to the Air Force group when they come here to 
tell you about the housing problems and to tell you what is causing 
these problems. 


AMENDMENT OF WIHILERRY ACT 


Senator Tuyr. We were asking yesterday for specific reeommenda- 
tions as to what should be amended in the Wherry Act in order that 
it could be administratively workable, and we could get some housing 
units under that act. 

General Twinina. This group will be ready to give you a fine 
briefing. 

Senator Stennis. To keep the record straight, I want to say what I 
said yesterday, that I do not think this shows any lack of interest in 
housing on the part of the Congress, or on the part of the service, 
either. First things had to be put first. 

In the last several years we had to emphasize the operational func- 
tions of the fields themselves where all the runways had to be extended 
because of jet engines, for instance, which changed the whole picture. 


COST OF JET CREW TRAINING 


Now, General, you gave us the cost of the B-52. Did you not tell 
us a few weeks ago it cost about $120,000 to train one of these jet pilots 
for a B-52? 


General Twrntna. I think it will run pretty close to that, sir. 
61179—55——12 
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Senator Stennis. Do you have a five-man crew to man a B-52? 

General Twinina. It normally requires a six-man crew. Of course, 
we are just now getting that airplane. We have not even started 
training crews yet for that airplane. 

Senator Stennis. The B-47 has a three-man crew. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. That is where you have an interchangeable crey, 
They can be pilot, navigator. 

General Twintne. Any pilot that can fly the B-47 will need no 
training for the B-52. He isall set; he can go. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General, very much. 

We are going to have a brief recess now while we are clearing the 
committee room to listen to Admiral Radford in a closed session. 

(Thereupon, at 11:20 a. m., the committee proceeded into executive 
sess10n. ) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 45 p.m.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY; HON. CHESTER R. DAVIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT); GEN. M. B. RIDG- 
WAY, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; MAJ. GEN. W. S. 
LAWTON, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMP. 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS AND BUDGET, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; MAJ. GEN. P. D. ADAMS, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; AND BRIG. GEN. W. C. WEST- 
MORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, FOR 
MANPOWER CONTROL 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Senator Cuavez. The meeting will come to order, please. 
glad to have you with us, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Frxucanr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I deeply 
regret the absence of my superior and colleague, Secretary Stevens. 
As you know, he is on duty in the Far East at this time and is not ex- 
pected back until next week. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in 
presenting the Army’s monetary requirements for fiscal year 1956, | 
will confine my remarks to some of the major considerations against 
which these requirements should be evaluated. General Ridgway 
will present the military and operational aspects of our program. 
General Lawton will present the specific amounts needed under the 
various appropriations at a subsequent hearing. 

In his remarks before this committee, the Secretary of Defense out- 
lined the international situation as it affects the military programs. 
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lle also outlined the military policies of the Department of Defense 
as they relate to the problems of providing forces adequate for our 
Nation’s security. I need not elaborate on these statements. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


To carry out our planned programs and to support the forces for 
fiscal year 1956 will require the obligation of funds in the amount of 
approximi ately $9.1 billion. This amount will be met by $7.3 billion 
of new funds which we are requesting at this time and by the applica 
tion of prior year funds which will remain av ails able for use. Chae 
request for $7.3 billion in new appropriations is $330 million less than 
ihe amount appropriated for the current year and $5.6 billion less 
than that appropriated for fiscal year 1954. Detailed justifications 
which have been submitted will include some increase in these amounts 
as they are associated with the 25,000 personnel increase recently au- 
thorized. 

At this point, I would like to extend Secretary Anderson’s remarks 
with respect to $3 billion of required financing of proposed new legis- 
lation. The Department of the Army will make available one-half 
of this amount, or actually $1.5 billion. We will do this first through 
savings in the amount of $700 million generated through the liquida- 
tion of inventory resulting from improved inventory controls under 
our financial-management program. The remaining $800 million of- 
fered by the Army is being released from funds appropriated to the 
Army for procurement and production, and which now, due to a re- 
appraisal of our materiel programs we are able to release to meet 
higher priority requirements. 


MATERIEL INVENTORIES 


With the end of the Korean war, the Army took steps to reduce its 
accrual of inventories and stretch production out into the future, in 
accordance with the strategic concept of a long period of uneasy peace. 
Emphasis was placed on (1) reduction in “soft goods” inventories 
through disposal of excesses and consumption without replacement, 
and (2) buildup at a slower rate of “hard goods” mobilization re- 
serves. These adjustments in our program are being made in an 
orderly manner and at minimum cost. 

As a result, we were able to support the fiscal year 1955 procure- 
ment and production program with funds available from prior years 
without asking Congress for new obligational authority. 

In fiscal year 1956, the Army’s hard-goods procurement program 
will again be supported by use of funds e: arried over from prior years 
plus reimbursements which will be generated by sales to the other 
military services and foreign aid. ‘Again no new obligational au- 
thority is being requested for procurement and production in fiscal 
year 19: D6. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In our research and development program for fiscal year 1956 we 
plan to obligate about $367 million. This compares with $369 million 
for fiscal year 1955. This indicates that even though we are reducing 
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in other areas we are maintaining the research and development pro. 
gram to make our forces more effective. 

[f war is forced upon us, we must counter the enemy’s effort ang 
ultimately fight on the ground to arrive at a decision. This effort 
will be in conjunction with our sister services—the Navy, the Ajp 
forces, and the Marines. Our research and development effort has 
as one of its primary objectives, providing the ground soldier wit) 
the best equipment and weapons available—weapons and equipment 
which industry can produce, and which, in effectiveness, will partial 
compensate for the numerical superiority in manpower that our po. 
tential enemy enjoys. 

We are constantly striving to improve the weapons contributed by 
the Army to the antiaircraft defense of the United States. Hig] 
priority problems in this field remaining to be solved are improvements 
in defense against low-level air attacks, a defense against certain types 
of guided missiles, and extension of the range and destruction capa. 
bility of our own missiles. 

The advent of new weapons as well as other technological advances 
wre causing significant changes in methods of fighting. These changes 
impose grave and urgent requirements on our research and develop- 
ment program. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the continuing requirement for a 
vigorous research and development program if we are to maintain 
our ability to field an army equipped to fight and inevitably win a 
war in this atomic age. 


PROPOSAL FOR INDEPENDENT DIRECTOR 


Within the last few weeks we have arrived at the conclusion that 
the Department should have an independent Director of Research and 
Development, who reports directly to the Secretary of the Arny, 
This is in line with the recommendations of Members of Congress and 
various other scientific committees. We are presently looking for a 
top-level scientist to fill this position. We feel that this step will 
help us to keep research and development where it belongs—in a posi- 
tion of the highest priority. This program, which is being closely 
coordinated with the research and development work of the Nay 
und Air Force, will be entirely responsive to the actual needs of the 
Army and will not be dominated by purely logistical problems or 
other such considerations. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In the field of military public works construction-fund requirements 
await action on proposed authorizing legislation. The President 
will submit a request later for the appropriation for military con- 
struction. 

Of the amount to be requested for military construction, a large 
portion is for continuation of construction of facilities in support 
of Nike installations. The Army’s major problem is the same as 
that outlined to you yesterday by Secretary Talbott. We have a 
critical need for family housing; and if the Congress looks kindly on 
the Secretary of Defense’s 5-year family housing program, the Arm) 
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‘oks forward this coming fiscal year to the construction of 10,000 new 
omes for Army personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. That is over the world, or continental United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I can give you those figures very quickly. 

They are 8,300 in the U nited States and 900 overseas, as planned, 
hut rounded off at 10,000. 

This would be an enormous improvement when compared with the 
330 which will be completed in fiscal year 1955. At the same time, 
Army strongly supports all nonappropriated housing programs 

hie +h will alleviate housing shortages. As this matter was so well 
overed yesterday, I will not dwell further upon it here. 


PROBLEM OF NEW BUILDINGS OR REPAIRING OF OLD 


Another major problem facing the Army is the rapid obsolescence 
of our World War II type barrac cks. You have noted recent congres- 
sional interest in the condition of some of these buildings at Fort Dix. 
It has been suggested to us that we should spend no more money 
ittempting to keep up these outmoded facilities. I want to assure 
you that the Army has a positive program for the rapid development 
of new permanent-type barracks for our permanent stations. Much 
progress is being made; however, I would like to quote from a letter 
Lrecently forw: arded to a committee of the C ongress : 


Presently on a time-phased building program as authorized by the Congress 
we have, or will have completed by June 20, 1955, permanent housing for 195,000 
troops in the continental United States, which is 55 percent of our requirements 
for housing the currently authorized long-range Army strength. It might be of 
interest that of this total, 17,000 spaces represent new permanent barracks 
construction for fiscal year 1955. We hope to complete an additional 38,000 
permanent barracks spaces during fiscal year 1956. 

Inasmuch as the present strength of the Army requires housing for 550,000 
troops in the continental United States, we must utilize at present approximately 
39,000 temporary barracks spaces in the continental United States. This 
number will be reduced yearly as new barracks are built. 

To meet this urgent current need the Department of the Army is rehabilitating 
World War II barracks, which are considered to be in fair condition, to include 
adequate heating, lighting, insulation, flooring, interior painting, and additional 
lavatory and shower facilities. Selection of buildings to be improved will 
exclude any buildings which are not structurally sound and is limited to buildings 
planned to be occupied for a minimum of 10 years. 

Should only permanent construction be considered at this time, a long delay 
in construction would ensue, and only a fraction of the interim strength would 
be benefited. 

While it might seem desirable to devote all our new buildings to the needs of 
specifie posts, we have similar conditions at other stations in the Army. Fair- 
ness to all dictates that our available funds for new construction be divided as 
equitably as possible with due consideration to early elimination of the most 
inadequate conditions. 


NEED FOR OTHER FACILITIES 


The military construction program also includes an increment of 
religious, we ‘Ifare, and morale facilities to improve living conditions 
of military personnel and their dependents. These defense, housing, 
and support facilities are an expression of the specific objectives of the 
President as stated in his budget message. Additionally, the public- 
works program provides for minimum land acquisition in Okinawa, 
ind for operational, maintenance, and research and development 
facilities. 
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DEFENSE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The Army plays a vital role in the defense of the continental MS nited 
States by maint: ining a strategic Reserve and, specifically, by fur. 
nishing one division as its contribution to Western Hemioghoe de- 
fense ground forces and contributing to the jointly planned air de. 
fense. As part of the AA defense, the Army is steadily increasing 
the number of its Nike battalions. Although in selecting Nike sites 
primary emphasis must be placed upon the tactical requirements for 
protection of vital locations, every effort is made to avoid the disrup. 
tion of civilian community activ ities. 

The National Guard AA on-site program, an integrated part of our 
continental AA defense, is now about to enter its second year of imple. 
mentation. Equipment of National Guard units assigned an on-site 
mission is permanently emplaced at tactical defense positions and 
maintained by a contingent of National Guard personnel. The full 
complement will report to the sites from their homes or places of 
business upon warning of an impending attack. 

In planning and direc ‘ting this defense and in meeting our vast over- 
seas commitments, General Ridgway has been a tower of strength. In 
my opinion he is one of the greatest combat leaders and one of the 
most competent Chiefs of St: aff of our time. His ability to inspire 
his troops, his canny understanding of battlefield conditions, and his 
forcefulness in taking advantage of every opportunity, have several 
times in our recent history, turned what was apparently a dark d ay 
into a day of victory. He has the wholehearted support and love of 
all those who know him. 


MILITARY STRENGTH 


The strength of our Army as of April 1 is approximately 1,270,000 
men. Under present planning the strength of the Army on Fane! 30, 
1956, will be 1,027,0000. The reduction to this { figure will take place 
in an orderly manner. There is a feeling on the part of many people 
that this reduction should not be taken at this time. We emphati- 
cally do not hold with this concept. The Army, at its present 
strength, has twice as many men in it as it had at the outbreak of 
the Korean war. The Army today has more materiel, is better 
equipped to fight, and has a higher degree of training than ever before 
in peace etime. We therefore not only have twice as many men as we 
had 5 years ago, but we have many times greater capabilities than 
we had at that time. This, I think, ‘strongly “indicates that our Army 
is ready and willing intently to take care of any brush- fire operations 
that might occur worldwide. In the event of 1 global conflict, of 
course, thousands of men and women will spring the colors. 

In this connection, by the end of this fiscal year, there will be 769- 
000 additional men who have been out of the service less than 12 
months. ‘These men should certainly be considered in a high state of 
training, having left the service so recently. Thousands of others 
will have been out of the service less than 3 years. In addition to 
these strengths, we have our National Guard, which has so brilliantly 
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come to the colors in years gone by. The strength of the National 
Guard including their ‘97 divisions is now approximately 375.000 men 
and these divisions could be brought to full strength rapidly. How- 
ever, even with this mobilization potenti: il, it is essential that the Army 
have a stronger and more adequate Reserve program if we are to be 
prepared for this continuing state of emergency. Such a program 
has been presented to the Congress and is now up for your action. 

[I urge you in the strongest possible way that you give sympathetic 
~onsideration to this ¢ -arefully worked out program. It is one of the 
cornerstones of our planning for strength in the Army and without 
it we do not feel we can give to our people the protection they must 
have. 

USE OF ARMY’S MANPOWER 


The best possible use is being made and will be made of the Army’s 
manpower. General Ridgway told me yesterday that 70.7 percent 
of all the men in uniform in the United States Army are combat troops 
with less than 30 percent in supporting rolls. Probably no Army 
in history has made better utilization of the manpower made avail- 
able to it. 

PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT 


Much has been said about the manpower strength of our services. 
However, in my opinion, the greatest need of our country today is the 
maintenance of facilities and the production of the most modern-type 
weapons in sufficient quantities to insure that the Army has every ma- 
teriel requirement with which to fulfill its missions. Mere men, 
without the latest most modern equipment in quantity, are of very 
little use in modern-day conflict. The Army is constantly studying 
the delicate question of adequate supplies versus rapid obsolescence. 


EXPENDITURE FOR NEW WEAPONS 


On a carefully programed plan, we are spending annually approxi- 
mately $2,200 million for new weapsons. This sum, we feel, will let 
us achieve that delicate balance between having sufficient reserves on 
hand at all times and keeping our most essential plants in operation 
on & minimum basis to enable immediate expansion of production on 
D-day. 

The Army’s program for the establishment of the production base 
provides for an orderly increase in readiness of new capacity each 
vear. 

The Army must have a production base consisting of a combination 
of Government-owned and privately owned industrial plans and 
equipment. Required capacity of the base is being reexamined by a 
careful analysis of the requirements for major combat items to deter- 
mine the most practical method of achieving readiness. 


VALUE OF EXISTING PRODUCTION BASE 


The Army-owned portion of the existing production base, consisting 
of both industrial equipment held in reserve for wartime use by private 
industry and some complete industrial plants, including machine-tool 
inventory, has a present value of about $7 billion. It is needed for 
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the manufacture of war goods not normally produced by civi 
industry in this country. This is a |: arge Government investment. ree 
is only a small portion of the plant ‘and equipment which private 
industry will contribute to wartime production. The Army’s + Serve 
of tools and equipment is earmarked for the production of certain 
individual items, and, in most cases, for assignment to designated 
private facilities. 

In planning for mobilization production, it is Army policy to 
depend upon the capabilities of private industry for conversion to 
war production wherever necessary. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


And finally, I consider this to be an excellent budget. Everything 
that is not absolutely essential has been eliminated. ‘It has been most 
carefully thought out in the light of today’s problems and the Ar my’s 
mission. In short, this budget represents the bedrock penn 
However, I am convinced that, with this amount of support and with 
hard work on our part, we can provide the level of preparedness to 
which the American people are entitled. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTION IN FORCES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, on page 6 of your statement you 
say: 

The strength of our Army as of April is approximately 1,270,000 men. Under 
present planning the strength of the Army on June 30, 1956, will be 1,027,000 
The reduction to this figure will take place in an orderly manner. 

How did the Department of Defense come to the conclusion that 
that reduction could be made ? 

Mr. Finucanr. Do you mean physically, or tactically, sir? 

As for “physically,” we are planning to t: ind in 10,000 inductees a 
month for the next 2 or 3 months, and, with the men that are going 
out of service as a result of completing their tour of duty, the difference 
will bring us down to that figure on a planned monthly basis. I can 
give you the figures which we will lose every month. 

Senator Crravez. No, that is not what I want. You had on April |, 
1,270,000. You plan to have on June 30, 1956, 1,027,000 men; which 
is quite a reduction. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How did you decide that? 

Mr. Finucane. How was the Army strength decided? 

Senator Cravez. Yes, how was it decided that you could cut that 
many men from the Army at this time, under the particular cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. Finucane. That was decided after study by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the National Security Council, and the highest authority in 
the land, Senator. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REDUCTION 
Senator Cravez. Well, do you think that under the information that 


we gather, either through the press or by public statements, that reduc- 
tion is justified ? 
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Mr. Fryucane. I believe, Senator, as I pointed out in the statement, 
vith the some 769,000 men that will have just recently, within 12 
nonths, completed their Army duty, that is the case. 

We have 1,270,000 in the Army, and this is a flexible program, and 
if, in the next few months, the picture changes for the worse, the as- 
mption would be that proper authority would indicate a change in 

hese plans. 

~ [don’t believe these plans are rigid, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, now, on page 7, following the same idea, at 
ie top, there, you say: 

In this connection, by the end of this fiscal year, there will be 769,000 additional 
nen Who have been out of the service less than 12 months. 


Mr. Finucane. That is correct, Senator. 
Senator Cuavez. If necessary, how are you going to get them back ? 


POSSIBLE ALL-OUT MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Finucane. Senator, I noted here that under a brush-fire war it 
ismy belief that in our present state of readiness we are quite ready 
to take care of any brush-fire war that will happen. I think the 
general will agree with me. 

On the other hand, if we have a global war, everybody in the United 
States, in my opinion, is going to be called to the service. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Including these 769,000 men that have been out 
of the service less than 12 months ? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe, in a global war, sir, everybody will be 
called into the service. 

Senator Cuavez. Then there would have to be drafting. 

Mr. Frnucane. Well, most of them are in the Reserve status. 

Senator Cuavez. At the moment ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you still think that you can continue the duties 
that are imposed upon the Defense Department with that reduction ? 
That you can carry on for national security and safety ? 

Mr. Frnucane. It is my firm belief, Senator, that for any brush-fire 
war, that is foreseeable, we are in very good shape. For a global war, 
Ithink that we would all have to use ever y effort at our national com- 
mand to survive, as I think you will agree with me, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I will agree with you that the American 
people have always responded. 

But there is some doubt in the minds of some of us as to why soldiers 
who have been trained by the Army should be cut down and thrown 
out of the service, such as the 769,000 that have been out less than 12 
months, 

PRESENT POLICIES IN REDUCTION 


Mr. Finucane. Well, Senator, they have completed their 2-year 
tour of duty. We are not putting anybody out of the Army who 
has been trained. 

What we are doing is simply letting those out who have completed 
their tour of duty, and bri inging fewer in. 

Senator Cuavez. Then there are thousands of others that will have 
been out of the service less than 3 years. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 
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Senator CuAvez. Do you expect to get them also, in the same Way! 

Mr. Finvcane. I would say, Mr. C hairman, that in a gobal cop. 
flict everybody will be in the service of their country in one way 
another. Most of those people, again, are in the Reserves, sir. And 
under our proposed legislation, we hope to keep these very valuable 
people, whom we have spent 2 years in training, and lots of time and 
money; we hope they do have a further obligation to keep up thei 
Reserve commitment. 


POTENTIAL REENLISTMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. It is for that reason that Iam asking the question, 
After the Army, or the Defense Department, goes through a period of 
expenses in order to prepare a boy for combat duty, and all of a sud. 
den he is thrown out of the service, maybe on his own or maybe because 
the Defense Department wanted to get rid of him, do you feel that 
you would be able to get a hundred percent reenlistments from those 
boys? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe, Senator, that under our proposal—and, 
as I stated, the Reserve program is one of the pillars of our national 
strength—those people will be in the Reserve for a substantial amount 
of time. Whether we can get them all, 1 do not know. 


MATERIEL AND EQUIPMENT PROBLEM 


But I would like to invite your attention, sir, to the fact that in my 
opinion the manpower problem is not nearly as serious as the ma- 
teriel and equipment problem. Because we do have men in the United 
States, and we have many trained men, but this constant striving that 
we have to keep our equipment modern and in quantity is the worry 
in part of the program to me. And we only have so much of that, 
Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, I can appreciate the importance of the 
equipment and the materials and machinery, and everything, but it 
does take personnel to man that equipment, does it not? 

Mr. Finucane. It certainly does. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you contemplate that that equipment will be 
taken care of properly with the reduction that is now made? 

Mr. Finucane. Very definitely, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Any questions? 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Hlayvpen. With respect to the development of this Re- 
serve program, we have had three lessons in my time that demonstrate 
the need of it. The First World War broke out in 1914, and we did 
not get in until 1917, because Great Britain did most of the fighting, 
and it took us that long to be able to actually take an effective part in 
the war. I am firmly convinced that if we had had a system of 
universal military tr vining or proper Reserves, maybe Mr. Hitler 
would not have started the Second World War. 

But my understanding is that the captured documents indicated that 
he did not believe we could get in in time to affect the outcome of the 
war; that he could completely conquer Europe before we came. Again, 
the English gave us the time. 
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LESSON OF KOREA 


The third lesson was Korea. Here were men that recently came out 
uf the service, with no one to take their place, and they had to be called 
back again. "They were young men just starting a business, establish- 
ing fi amilies and all that. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Department is fully justified in 
strongly urging a proper system of training, whether you call it 
universal military training or not. I do not see any other escape from 
it, if we are to properly plan for another war. 


ADEQUACY OF FORCES 


Mr. Frnucane. Thank you, Senator. I think we certainly share 
your views. And I know that General Ridgway is going to elaborate 
a little bit on the status of our Army today, which thrills me. I think 
we are in far better shape than we were in World War II, World War 
l,or at any time in our history. I know the General is going to dwell 
on that, and he is much more qualified to speak on that than I ~ sir. 

Senator HfAypEN. I would be glad to hear him speak on that, but I 
still would like to hear you discuss what you have to back that up, once 
you get it into ac ‘tion, 

' Mr. Finvucanr. We have our Reserve program before the Congress, 
sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, you are proceeding with your Reserve 
program as the laws now direct you to proceed with them. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 


TYPES OF RESERVISTS 


Senator Tyr. How many reservists have you that you may call 
actual and active reservists, that are in training annually? 

Now, your National Guards, of course, are on their weekly training 
program. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you have how many men that are in the Re- 
serve in the status of National Guard reservists ? 

Mr. Finucane. Senator, I could be inaccurate to a small percentage, 
but I think probably in the neighborhood of 125,000 to 130,000. 

Senator Tryr. 130,000 reservists in that group. Then you have 
other reservists ? 

Mr. Finucane. Who are not in training; that is right. 

Senator Tiryr. That are doing their regular reservists training. 
They are subject to so many evenings a month, plus so many weekends 
and so many weeks within a given year. 

Mr. Finucane. Correct. 

Senator Thye. That is as a refresher. And they are constantly in 
an active reservist status. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Senator TityE. So they could be mobilized in a matter of weeks. 

Mr. Finveanr. I believe so, Senator. 

Senator Tryr. You believe. You are quite certain? 

Mr. Finveane. I am quite certain. I could have said “Yes.” 

Senator THyr. That they could be mobilized in a matter of weeks if 
an emergency occurred. Because that is very important. 
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INCREASE IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr, Finvcanr. We are asking for additional money this year to 
double our training program. 

Senator Tre. That is in the regular budget ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. So that you anticipate to double your reservist trai) 
ing program ? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t like to use the word “double.” We have not 
doubled it, but we have substantially increased it. 

Senator Tye. So that instead of weakening your military forces, 
you are going to induct less numbers of men per month, and therefore 
you will have a lesser number in actual service. But you are going to 
step up the training schedule of your reservists, and the numbers th: at 
you will have on Rese ‘rve status or active Reserve status, so that your 
military strength, your potential strength, is here, if the emergency 
calls for it. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 


RETAINING OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator Tnyr. Now, the other question that we must concern our- 
selves with is, Are you having any difficulties to maintain the person- 
nel that has experience, such as your noncoms in the various graces, 
vour commissioned officers? IT am not so certain that you have as 
great a problem there as you would have in your so-called skilled 
enlisted men or your noncommissioned officers. 


Am I right or wrong on that? 

Mr. Finvcanr. You are quite right, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. You can hold your officers easier than you can your 
well-trained enlisted men. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator Try. And, now, are you taking steps to make certain that 
you will have the homes and the facilities that will induce or encourage 
a good noncommissioned officer to remain in the services rather thar 
to seek a discharge? 


INCENTIVE OF NEW PAY BILL 


Mr. Finucane. Senator, we certainly want to thank you all for 
giving us this increase-pay bill, which we think is one of the mujor 
incentives to accomplish the objectives which you have outlined. [ 
think this 10,000 new homes which we hope to have for this year which, 
incidentally, is not our complete program, by any means, but is a 
great help, will be of great morale-building effect. And we think we 
are doing everything we can to make service life attractive to our 
people; because we recognize that without our technicians we just 
cannot afford to keep training new ones and losing them to industry 
all the time. 

Senator Ture. If you have your well-trained noncoms and junior 
officers, which you can build an army rather speedily about, if you 
have reservists that have sufficient training so that they have neither 
deteriorated physically nor lost the technical knowhow to any consid- 
erable extent. 
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Mr. Finucane. General Ridgway will be able to give you more 
information on that. 

Senator Ture. I will, then, Mr. Chairman, wait to get a further 
report from General Ridgway. 

| thank you. 


MEANING OF “BRUSH FIRE WAR” 


Senator ELLENpDER. Mr. Secretary, you have used the term “brush 
fire war” on several occasions. Will you tell us for the record what you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Frnucane. Senator, I think it is probably an expression that 
we should not use as much as we do. We are apt to use the colloquial- 
isms of the time. TU think a Korea-type war is a brush-fire-type war, 
sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. You have heard it said this gpa and I think 
yesterday, that we were sufficiently prepared in order to meet our 
current emergencies. The Air Force has so testified. The Navy has. 
Now, I will ask you the same question with respect to the Army. 

Mr. Finucane. In my opinion, we are ready to go at any moment, 
sir. 

POLICY IN EVENT OF WAR 


Senator ELLenper. Do you believe in the policy of us, whenever 
one of these brush-fire wars comes about, just running there and put- 
ting the fire out? Or should we not go to the source of it and try to 
prevent them from occurring ¢ 

Mr. Finucane, Sir, that is a question of national policy on which I 
do not think I am qualified to speak, sir. 


Senator ELLENpeER. Is that ever discussed among yourselves? Do 
you consider it? In other words, how long would the Korean war have 
lasted if you had been able to go to Russia and say, “Now, listen, we 
know that China hasn’t any materials of war; we know she is getting 
them from you; and if you continue to furnish them to her, look out” 

Mr. Finucane. Senator, I think as citizens we all have private opin- 
ions. I certainly do not have the bac ‘kground information or experi- 
ence to make a decision of that type. 

Senator ELLenper. But you come here and ask us for certain re- 
quirements. You certainly must have been furnished some informa- 
tion so that you could come here and eloquently say, “We need it. 
We have got to have it.” Where do you get your information for 
that ? 

Mr. Finucane. I do say that, but these force strengths have been 
set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Secur ity Council, and I 
certainly believe in them. I can only speak for myself. And I cer- 
tainly think that other people have a ‘right to their own opinions, too. 
This happens to be mine, Senator. 

Senator ELLeNpER. And your conclusions are based on what you 
have been asked to furnish. That is, were reasons given to you, or 
did they simply come to you and say, “Now, this is what we need”? 
Was it ever discussed among yourselves as to a better way of attack- 
ing this problem than to keep on expanding ourselves m: adly ? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, frankly, Senator, as to who, where, and why, 
what international policy we should have toward other nations, I 
think it is a little bit beyond my capabilities. 
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As far as the structure of the Army is concerned, which we are very 
vitally interested in, the equipment we have, the men we have, where 
they are stationed, and how we can anticipate any enemy action 
against the United States, that is very much our concern, and we talk 
about it and think about it deeply at all times. 


SAVINGS UNDER NEW INVENTORY 


Senator ELLenper. Now, you stated here in a proposal that Seere- 
tary Anderson made with respect to new financing that you hoped to 
obtain 114 billion of that sum from a saving of 700 million. How 
did that saving come about ? 

Mr. Finvcane. I think, Senator, it is not quite fair to call it a say- 
ing. 

Senator ELtenper. But you said it in your statement here. That is 
why I am trying to clarify it. 

Mr. Finucane. Well, we, for the first time in the history of the 
Army, have taken a complete inventory. We know what we have. 
We know where it is. This will be developed in great detail for you 
ventlemen later. It is about $20 billion. 

Senator ELLenperR. You mean what? The inventory? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. The inventory. 

Mr. Frnucane, Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDEeR. When was that inventory made? Do you keep 
it current ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir: it is strictly current. And those facts will 
e given you in great detail by General Lawton. And I would be glad 
o give them to you now, but suffice it to say, to answer your question, 
as to the development of cash by the stock fund, we have about $7 bil- 
lion in stock funds which is inventory that is built up, and some of this 
inventory’s in excess of our day to day requirements. 

Senator ELtenper. In other words, by making your inventory, you 
found out you had more than you really needed ? 

Mr. Finucane. Exactly. So we are not buying for replacement. 
or we are doing away with surplus material, which generates cash 
which we return to the Treasury. 


1 
I 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN SERVICES 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, to what extent is there cooperation, CO: 
ordination, or whatever you may call it, between the three services, in 
seeing to it that there is no duplication on procurement? 

Is there any such method pursued with respect to the three services! 

Mr. Finucane. We do not pass funds from one service to another. 

Senator Exxenper. I do not mean funds. I mean materials. 

Mr. Finucane. Oh, materials? Very definitely, sir. Yes; our 
(Quartermaster supplies most, if not all, the food for the Navy. 

Senator ELitenper. Does the Navy know what the Army has, and 
vice versa 4 

Mr. Finucane. Oh, yes; indeed, they do. 
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DUPLICATION 


Senator ELLENpER. So that there is no duplication in the purchase 
ot goods 4 

Mr. Finucane. When you say “no duplication,” Senator, I would 
suspect in an organization as big as the Defense Department there 
s certainly some, but I sincerely hope it is a minimum. And if 
everything worked perfectly, there would be none. 

Senator Exnenper. The same thing with the Air Force coordina- 
‘ion, as far as you know ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 


TURNBACK OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, this $500 million that you say you are 
voing to draw from: is that a sum that was saved, or is it more than 
you asked for last year / 

’ Mr. Frnucane. No. sir; it is a voluntary turnback on the part of 
the Army of the unexpended or unobligated funds, which you have 
ieard a good deal about in the last 2 or 3 days. 

With the release of this $800 million, the Army will be on a strictly 
current basis. 

We will have, after we have made this $800 million available, only 
$300 million left in our entire unobligated funds system, which will 
take us about 6 months into the ensuing year. 

And that is what we would like to keep, year after year. Frankly, 
that is where we want to be. This is a voluntary action on our part. 

Senator ELLenper. The reason why you are doing that—could you 
attribute it to the fact that your inventories show that you do not 
need this amount ? 

Mr. Finucane. In the $700 million ? 

Senator ELLneNprer. The $800 million. 

Mr. Finucane. The $800 million is unobligated funds, sir. We 
have never drawn those funds down. 

Senator ELLeNper. But these funds, though, were asked for by you 
or somebody representing you, or your predecessor. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. Last year? 

Mr. Finucanr. No, sir. 

Senator Exnenper. The year before? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. And you found you did not need the money ? 

Mr. Frnucane. That is correct. When the hostilities ceased in 
Korea, we no longer needed to pile up these vast supplies of war ma- 
terials, so we did not, of course, spend the money where it was not 
necessary. 

DISPOSAL OF EXCESS INVENTORY 


Senator Exnenper. I notice on page 2 that you state you lessen 
your inventories through disposal of excesses and consumption with- 
out replacement. 

How is this disposal accomplished? What do you mean by that? 
Is it something that is sold? 
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Mr. Finucane. It is sold, sir, in a rather involved way, which | yj 
outline to you very briefly. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it surplus? 

Mr. Frnucane. It is surplus; surplus or obsolete material. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Such as what? Would you be able to tell ys! 

Mr. Finucane. I would say that at the moment we are disposing of 
$140 million a month. We have disposed of a billion and a half in the 
last year. 

Senator ELtenper. Of what? 

Mr. Finucane. It would take in hundreds of various items. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Name us some. Clothing? 

Mr. Frnucane. Well, probably not clothing. Give me a few items, 
will you, General Colglazier ? 

General Gorneiazrer. There would be items of clothing. There 
would be spare parts, for example, for items of equipment that are 
obsolete or no longer in the system. There would be some old weapons 
which have been replaced by more modern weapons and which are 1 
longer required. 


METHODS OF SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


Senator ELLENpER. Now, to whom are those sold ? 

Mr. Finucane. In the first place, we select what we are in excess of, 
Then that material is offered first to our sister services, secondarily to 
any Government agency, and I want to be positive about this, but I 
even think it goes to the schools and things like that of a public nature, 
and finally, if no one wants them, they are sold to the highest bidder 
at these general auctions that you have seen around the country. 


Senator Cravez. That is surplus property ? 

Mr. Finvcane. Surplus property. 

Senator Eritenper. How about tanks, and such things? Are those 
sold as junk? 

Mr. Frnvucane. I would risk the statement that if a tank could no 
longer be modernized or used either by ourselves or any of our allies, 
I assume that it would be sold for scrap. 

Senator ELLenpEr. Scrap material ? 

Mr. Finucane. Scrap material. 


RATE OF OBSOLESCENCE 


Senator ELLenper. Now, could you tell us: What is the rate of 
obsolescence usually inthe Army? Let us say that you were to acquire 
X dollars for this year and X dollars for next year and keep on build: 
ing. What is the rate of obsolescence ? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe I could answer it this way, if you are not 
speaking of the obsolescence of weapons, necessarily. 

Senator Ettenper. In other words, what I am talking about are 
materials that you purchase that you cannot use because you get new 
ones, or along that line. 

Mr. Frxucane. I would say that historically, particularly before we 
got this financial accounting system so that we had an inventory and 
we knew exactly what we had—TI think there was a tendency on the 
part of services generally of more or less being “pack rats.” 

Senator ELtenper. What is that ? 
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Mr. Finucane. Being pack rats. They never got rid of anything. 
Tl i) kept storing it and stor ing it and storing it. 

e have taken a different approac h here. We expect to reduce our 
spots from 73 in the United States to 52 by next year. We have 
released 12 million square feet of covered storage space by simply 
leaning up our inventory and not, as many of us do in our own house, 
keeping everything we have in the attic. 


PERCENTAGE RETURN OF SURPLUS SALES 


Senator ELLenper. Do you keep a record of the original cost of 
these materials that you dispose of, and what you recoup percent- 
wewse é 

Mr. Finucane. We very definitely do, sir. 

Senator ErLenper. And what is that, what does that average now ? 

Mr. Frnucanr. About 8 cents on the dollar. That might be a penny 
one W ihe or the other, but that is fairly close. 

‘senator ELLENDER. Well, it is low enough. 

very big city we go to, for instance here in W ashington, and in 
York and Philade ‘Iphia and Chicago and New Orleans, and at 
ry other corner, you see a sale of surplus property by someone. 

Do these people who dispose of that get it in the w: ay vou have just 
een de Scr ibing ? 

Mr. Finucane. What any individual store or unit might do to get 
their merchandise, I don’t know. In other words, they might buy it 

1a wholesaler who has picked up maybe acres and acres of surplus 
aterial, 

I could not answer as to the individual. But, in the main, the mate- 
rial is released to the public through competitive sealed bids on adver- 
-ed days at specific auctions. 


METHOD OF SALES 


Senator ELLenper. Well, now, when you pursue that course, who 

vs about it? Do you advertise it? 

Mr. Finucane. We not only advertise it, but I think you will find 
hat the professional handlers of this material are well aware of when 

he are and probably very keen to bid, we hope, against each 
ther, to get us the maximum price possible. 

Senator ELLENDER. I well recall, following World War IT, when a 
lot of people connected with the organization that sold the surplus 
property had informers, as I understand, on the inside. These inform- 
ers would tell interested parties what was in this place or that place, 
and those in the know were able to go there and get what they wanted 
at their own price practically. 

{ln regard to the disposition of surplus properties now, would you 
say that all bidders, all those interested, are sufliciently advised as to 
what you have got to sell, and that they have an equal opportunity 
of purchasing ? 

Mr. Frnucane. I believe they do. We get out detailed lists of what- 
ever is for sale on the day that the advertisements are put in the news- 
papers, and I am sure the program is well done. 


61179—55 
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SMALL-LOT SALES 


Senator ELtenper. Now, on the disposition of this, are you prone 
to sell it in big lots, or do you try to sell it in small lots so that 
everybody can “get a bid at it, instead of letting these big whole. 
salers have it—those, as you say, who buy acres and acres of it? If 
a course of that kind is pursued, my fear is that a lot of these smalley 
investors would not have a chance to purchase. 

Mr. Finucane. I could not do more than generalize on that, Senator 

I would say that if we sold anything like $140 million worth of 
merchandise a month by the “each,” by each item, we would haye 
a merchandising problem. 

Senator ELLenper. I am not talking about by the each, but smal] 
lots, so that a fellow with a few dollars can come there and bid. 
You can well understand that the big fellow might get everything if 
you sell a lot to a big one. 

* Have you ever considered the idea of selling that in smaller lots! 

The reason why I ask is that I have had some complaints about 
that, that some people would like to buy some of these goods 
they are not able to because they have got to buy too much to get 4 
alk amount. 

Senator Tryr, May TI ask a question, Mr. Chairman, of Senato; 

Ellender or whoever can answer it / 

Some of these surplus items, after the various military agen 
do not desire it, go to General Services, do they not, and then General 
Services will offer them to any bidder, one piece or a volume of great 
numbers ? 

Senator Chavez. First, it would go to different departments of 
Government. 

Senator Titrye. Yes; I realize that. 

Senator Cravez. And then to municipalities or State entities. 

Senator Tiryr. But in the final, however, if it has not gone to any 
public body, if it has not been bid by any public body, Genera 
Services then offers it to the bidder, whether it be one piece or several 
pieces or in great bulk volume. 

That is what I understood about it; and if Iam wrong, I want to be 
corrected, 

Mr. Finvcane. Senator, we are going to have the officer who ca 
furnish you the smallest detail of this program here in a few minutes. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, Mr. Secretary, you are certainly interested 
on behalf of the Army to get all you can out of it. 

Mr. Finveanr. Oh, very definitely. 

Senator Evnenper. And isn’t it up to you to try to do that, follov 
it through the services, whoever has it for sale? 

Mr. Finucane. Definitely. 

Senator ELLenper. And it strikes me that when you find you cannot 
give it away to a Government agency it ought to be your business 
to get all you can out of it. 

Mr. Frxucane. Oh, I think we make every effort. 

Senator ELrtenper. All right. Do you follow through to see that 
that is done? 

Mr. Finucane. I think you will find DepLog does. I can’t say 
personally. 
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Senator ELLENpER. Has it ever come to your attention that some of 
these goods are sold in too large lots and they ought to be reduced so 
asto give the little fellow a chance. 1 erhaps in that way you could 
vet a greater return from these purchases. 

Mr. Finucane. I believe that is correct, Senator. I person: ally have 
yot heard any complaints that the lots were too large. U ndoubtedly, 
ron would hear, where I would not. 

General McNamara will be here in a few minutes, and I think that 
e will answer all the questions you have about the mechanics of this, 
nd he ean develop the pricing and how they arrive at the prices. 


RECORD OF SALES BY SERVICES 


Senator Extenper. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, might it not 
ea good idea to have it from each service, as to the amount that has 
een sold, let us say, during a certain period and how we fared on it 
nd what we got out of it 

Mr. Finveanr. I have given you those figures in the large bulk. 
General MeNamara will later appear before this committee in the 
hearings on the item-by-item, ‘because he is in charge of storage 
ul distribution, and he will see that you are fully informed on that 
sibject, Senator Elender. 

Senator Ciavez. Senator Smith / 


INCENTIVES TO ATTRACT AND RETAIN RESERVISTS 


Senator Saari. Mr. Secretary, I would like to 20 back to the subject 

f the Reserves for a minute. Since you have stated your great 

liance on the Reserves, will you tell me what the Army is doing, 
oth generally and specifically, to improve and strength the Re- 
serve to provide sufficient incentives to attract and retain reservists 

Mr. Finucane. Senator Smith, we have, of course, our regular 
paid drills and our paid camps during the summer. We are increas- 
ng _ We also attempt to promote the Reserves as they complete 

‘time in grade, and I thing we do everything we possibly « ‘an to 
vive ihe ma feeling of stature and strength and interest in our Army 
program and in our Government. 

General Ridgway, I know, feels very strongly about this matter, 
und I know that he has some remarks that he has worked on to answer 
your questions more specifically. 

I do not know that I can add anything further to that, in which we 
we not taking good care of our Reserves. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, you have spoken of Reserve legis- 
lation, Which you believe will solve some of the problems. Suppose 
vo do not get that legislation. Are you taking any steps as to execu- 
tive action ? 

Mr. Frnucane. We are very hopeful, Senator Smith, that we will 
get that program. We feel that we need it very badly. I cannot 
emphasize that too strongly. 


RESERVE PROGRAM DIFFICULTIES 


Now, in the present Reserve program—I am speaking now of the 
legislation and not the individual—we have difficulty in keeping : 
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vast number of our people interested in staying on and comp leting 
their Reserve work. I think of the order of magnitude that we must 
have Reserves in the country—we have about 1, 300,000 in the Army 
Reserve and only 125,000 or 130,000 that are really ‘keeping up their 
Reserve work in a pay status. So we are losing the manpower of 
those 1,175,000 additional men who should be with us. And natu- 
rally, we would do everything in our power to keep them, but we 
would very much like to have them feel an obligation. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to review a little bit of my experience 
with the Army and the Reserves for your record and for inform: ition, 

Well do I remember when the Army refused to give the Army 1 re. 
servist a medal, which was very little in recognition of the service 
they were giving. The Navy did it, but for the Army Reserve there 
was continual refusal. 

After much fighting, I think the Army did go along with it. The 
Army for a long time opposed my proposal for inactive training pay, 
Again, the Naval Reserve had the inactive training pay, but the Army 
refused it. For a long time they opposed Reserve retirement and 
opposed many Reserve proposals. 

Now, what I am trying to determine here is this: I know about the 
bill. We have had bills before. We continue to have bills. Tf you 
do not get any legislation, are you just going on losing men, or is 
there some program that you and your associates have that will attract 
these men and give them an incentive to do that which is so necessary 
in case we need them in war? 

Mr. Finucane. Senator, we do have the pay incentive. It is not 
much, I grant, but it is the one great incentive that we all have in 
America for doing things in most cases. 

We are trying to enlarge upon that and double or substantially in- 
c . ase the pay possibilities. 

I did not personally know of any inactive pay where you got pay 
for no drills or duties in the Navy. I was there for many years, and 
I do not happen to remember that. But our program does not con- 
template any compensation to the reservist if he performs no service. 

I believe that is correct, is it not, General Ridgway ? 

And, as to these other things, I would strongly recommend to 
General Ridgway that he give them deep study—the recognition I 
think you have in mind of service well done, the acknowledgment 
to the reservists that they have been and are a very deep part of our 
program. And I think that I am going to ask the general to mayoe 
discuss that with you and see if we « -annot follow along the lines that 
you suggest, Senator. 


VALUE OF RESERVISTS 


Senator Smirn. I think the reservists deserve a great deal of credit, 
as you do. After all, the war is fought largely by reservists. Yet 
the minute the war is over they are forgotten. And I have worked on 
this thing for a long time, and each time we have a hearing there is 
a great deal of talk about what is going to be done and what is being 
tried out. But time goes on, and nothing i is being done. It takes so 
little, a little Reserve medal or some incentive. And I hope, above 
everything, that you and General Ridgway will have time to give this 
important item consideration, aside from the legislation. 

Mr. Frnucane. We certainly will do it, Senator Smith, 
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(The following additional information is furnished in reply to 
Senator Smith’s question on the Army Reserve program :) 


The incentives for participation in the Army Reserve are similar to those for 
other services and are generally provided for in legislation and policy directives. 
These incentives are (1) pay, (2) promotion under regulations similar to those 
jor the Active Ariny, (8) retirement benefits, (4) granting of a Reserve medal 
for services, and (5) improved training methods. 

Promotion in the Reserve is provided by the National Defense Act of 1916, as 
qamenied. Army regulations designed to implement promotion have been in effect 
since that time. The National Defense Act, 1916, as amended, and Public Law 
460, dated March 25, 1948, prescribe pay for the reserve components. Rate of 
pay is the same as for the Active Army, except reservists receive a full day’s pay 
for each single 2-hour drill period. Retirement based on Reserve status when 
rot on active duty was authorized by Public Law 810, 80th Congress, in 1948. 
Department of Defense directive dated April 12, 1954, provided for an Armed 
Forces Reserve medal for all services. In addition to providing improved train- 
ing methods, the Army is furnishing instructor and support personnel of greatly 
inproved quality for Reserve training. The Office of the Chief of Staff now 
pproves the selection of officers to serve as military district chiefs. 

The number of reservists participating in the Reserve program, has steadily 
increased since July 1953. However, notwithstanding the increased participa- 
tion brought about by the above-mentioned incentives, the Army has not been 
able to attract to the program sufficient trained manpower to meet mobilization 
requirements of the Army Reserve. This lack of trained manpower restricts 
training to the basic phase and prevents progress to advanced unit training. 

To date, 77 training centers have been constructed or purchased. Presently 
under construction are 18 centers and it is planned to start construction on at 
least 25 more during fiscal year 1955. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army has continually shown his personal interest in 
the Reserve program by providing for constant staff supervision and by empha- 
sizing to the continental army commanders and others concerned the necessity 
for and urgency of making the program the best and most effective possible. 
Two general officers are assigned to his immediate office as his special assistants 
for reserve components. A General Staff Committee on National Guard and Army 
Reserve Policy, which includes a general officer of the United States Army Re- 
serve and a general officer of the National Guard from each of the six continental 
army areas, reports directly to the Chief of Staff. General Ridgway’s opening 
statement (p. 207) emphasizes his personal interest in Reserve matters. 


SUPPORT OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Smiru. Now, who in the Department of the Army sup- 
ports the reduction from 1,250,000 to 1,027,000 4 

Mr. Finucane. Well, I can only speak for myself, Senator. I be- 
lieve that the program is a good program. I think it has been well 
studied from every angle by some very astute people, who have spent 
many years of their lives preparing themselves for the duties they are 
now handling, and I subscribe to this. I do not subscribe to it in a 
llind following of their leadership, but for the reasons stated by my- 
self, that it is a fair and reasonable program for the American people. 
I know everybody in the Army does not share my views by a long way. 


OPPOSITION TO REDUCTION 


Senator SmirH. That was my next question, Mr. Secretary. Who 
inthe Department opposes the reduction ? 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t know, Senator Smith. There are lots of 
people in the Department. 

Senator Smirn. Well, who has to do with setting up the budget? 
Who opposes it ? 
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Mr. Finucane. Oh, I think that a great many of our military ie, 
in their deepest conscience feel that undoubtedly the Army should not 
be reduced. However, I think it is a perfectly natur: al thing for any 
military man to never want a reduction in his own organization, 

As somebody well put it the other day, “If a man wanted to cut 
down his own organization, I wouldn’t have him very much longer.” 

Senator Smirn. Unless there is some better utilization of map. 
power. We could give credit to the Army that they would be willing 
to goalong with it if manpower was not needed. 

I would like to know, Mr. Secretary, who is not going along. | 
realize there are many who do not have anything to do with m: king 
up the budget. I would like for the record the names of those who 
have made thei 1r opposition very clear on this. 

Mr. Frnucane. Very well, Senator. That will be provided to you 
as far as I can provide it. 

Senator Smirit. My only other alternative is to ask each one who 
comes before the committee whether they do or not. I do not want 
to take the time to do that, but I feel I will have to unless I can get 
the names of those who are supporting the cut and those who ave 
opposing the cut. 

VALUE OF SURPLUS GOODS 


Senator ELLenper. A while ago when you stated that $140 millio: 
in surplus goods was being sold per month. That was the value to 
us, I assume. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Errenper. And of that amount, the average that we receiv 
from the cost is about 8 percent ? 

Mr. Finucane. About 8 percent. 

Senator Exienper. I have asked the other departments, and since 
vou have testified, Mr. McNeil has given me a little note indicating 
that on goods such as wearing apparel, et cetera, they are sold for from 
2) to 70 percent of cost. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. I was speaking of average. 

Senator ExvLenper. And that the average on wearing apparel is 
about 20 percent, consumption-type material. And where your per- 
centage is very low is where you get an obsolete bazooka or rifle o1 
something that you sell as junk, That is where the biggest of your 
losses occurs, 

Mr. Finucane. And those are the most expensive items when We 
start. 

Senator Eitenper. I simply want to make the record clear on that 
point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. Mr. McNeil, in the consumptive articles, surplus: 
They are generally sold to these Army stores that are all over the 
country ? 

Mr. McNer. I think the practice generally is to handle them 
through the advertised auctions, as Mr. Finucane just outlined. 

Senator CuaAvez. Senator Stennis? 


RESERVE PROGRAM AS RELATED TO REDUCTION 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to support Mrs, Smith in 
what she says about the Reserve program. I think it is our only way 
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out to keep the strong military strength that we must have over the 
years and keep it at a cost that is not so terribly heavy. And I have 

, feeling that has kind of grown up over the years, on the Armed 
Services Committee, and I say this with all de ference, that our Reg- 
jars in the military do not feed the Reserve program enough, do not 
vive it enough pre ferences and enough encouragement, and do not 
present us a program and keep presenting a program that is work- 
able. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, a part of your support for this reduction in 
the Army now 1s based on the fact that you were counting on a new 
Reserve program; isnt’ that true / 

Mr. Finucane. Well, certainly in our thinking they are tied to- 
gether; ves. 

Senator Srennis. And it appears that that Reserve program is not 
soing to be enacted; not at this session. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Frnucane. I couldn’t predict that. 

Senator Stennis. You would not predict that, but I do not think 
itis. Now, frankly, I am for it. I will support it. But at the same 
time, does that not change your thinking somewhat about the reduc- 
tions in the Army strength before we build up this replacement that 
we had in mind 4 

Mr. Finucane. Well, as I have pointed out, we are not particularly 
short of manpower in the United States, Senator, if we had to have 
them ina matter of global conflagration. 

What vou read there is my reasoned thinking in the matter. It 
comes from nobody but myself. 


COMBAT READINESS OF NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


Senator Srennis. I was thinking about this mobile striking pow- 
er ready for immediate use, or use within 30 or 60 days after emer- 
gency would arise. 

Now, the National Guard units are very fine, indeed, as far as they 
go, and you said they could be brought to full strength rapidly. But 
as a matter of fact, would it not take from 6 to 12 months to bring 
those National Guard units up to combat readiness 4 

Mr. Finucane. Asa professional opinion, I think General Ridgway, 
through his long experience, can give you actual days and months. ‘I 
would not like to say. 

Senator STENNis. I know, but I am just trying to get at your rea- 
soning and see how strong it is with reference te your emphatic rec- 
ommendation here that we accept this reduction. It is true, is it not, 
that it takes 6 months’ minimum and 12 months’ average to bring a 
National Guard unit up to real combat readiness ? 

Mr. Fincanr. Senator Stennis, I think probably in the nature of 
things every Guard unit is somewhat different. 

Senator Stennis. Oh, I am sure it is. I am talking about on the 
average. 

Mr. Finucane. Some are up, and some are down. T also think that 
one does lots of things in an emergency which they do not do casually 
if they are allowed the time. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I know, and that is what I am coming to. 
We had to use them on much shorter notice. 

Mr. Finucane. Much shorter notice if you have to. 
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CONDITIONS DURING KOREAN WAR 


Senator Srennis. We had to use them in much shorter notice, as | 
remember, in the Korean war, and with terrific consequences, too. 

You say here that the Army with its present strength has twice as 
many men in it as it had at the outbreak of the Kore an war. Yoy 
fortify your position in that respect. 

[ do not like to think of our condition at the beginning of the Koreay 
war, because I was always told that twice zero is zero. And the 
men at that time did not have the proper preparation, I have aly; ays 
thought, and that is why we got pushed around to start with. 

You do base part of your reasoning here on the fact that you had 
this Reserve program in mind that would give you a backlog of 
strength ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I will defer to the 
others for questions. 

Senator Cuavez. I am going to ask Senator Symington, whio js 
not a member of the committee but will have to pass judgment like any 
other Senator, to proceed with several questions. 


CONSISTENT CUTS IN ARMY APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Senator. 

I have several questions I would like to ask, if Imay. I have stayed 
here, and I appreciate your courtesy and that of the committee. 

Mr. Secretary, in fiscal year 1953 the appropriations for the Army 
were 15.2 billion. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. They were cut in fiscal year 1954 to 12.8 bil- 
lion. Last year they were c ut over $5 billion, from $12.8 billion to $7.6. 
I thought the latter cut was wrong in its magnitude, but did not protest 
it at the time. 

Now, despite rising world tensions, the Army is being cut another 
half a billion dollars. I do not necessarily question these consistent 
cuts in our ground forces over recent years, but I do question the depth 
of the cuts, as against the increasingly grave world situation and the 

rapid rise toward nuclear equality of the possible enemy. It is with 
this background that I ask you a few questions. 


TOTAL MOBILE DIVISIONS 


How many mobile divisions did the United States have for world 
wide deployment in 1954? 

Mr. Finucane. In 1954, Senator? I will have to ask the general to 
answer that question. 

Senator Symrnetron. Well, I think that Secretary Wilson told us 
there were 19 divisions, and presumably they were mobile. 

How many were planned for June 1955? 

Mr. Finucane. Seventeen, sir. 

Secretary SYMINGTON. Mobile divisions? 

Mr. Frnucane. The general will give you all those figures. 

Senator Symrncton. I am going to ask for June 1 956, too. How 
many mobile divisions ? 

Mr. Finucane. That will be the same. 
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COMPARISON WITH SOVIET STRENGTH 


" nator SymMinecTon. I am going to read a very brief statement given 
ne by a high Government offici al, who says that from 1953 ‘to the 
prese nt time, 175 divisions of Soviet ground forces has remained the 
jairly const ant total, with sturdy and efficiant modern equipment, and 
‘hat 65 divisions of the present Soviet establishment are tanks and 
mechanized divisions. And this goes on, showing their tremendous 
stre meth. 

Now, how do you think that estimated Soviet strength compares 
with W hs itever the numbe rv is, considerably less than 19 mobile divisions 


Mr. Finucane. Senator Symington, we are on the record here. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Well, you can give an opinion. 

Mr. Finucane. I know. 

. nator Symineton. The American people have a right, have they 
jot, to know how you feel, representing the Army, about the strength 
fe ir Army as against the strength of the Soviet ? 

Mr. Finucane. The strength of our Army against the Soviet, Sena- 
tor Symington, with the planning that we have, the relative size and 
the differences of divisions around the world, would compare very 
favorably. And we will be glad to brief you on that, division by 

vision. I do not believe it should be a matter of public record at 
this time, 

Senator Trye. Mr. Chairman, IT was just on the verge of raising 
ae eee as a committee member, here, that any time cee the 

cretary or either one of these Generals have a feeling that we are 
wing into what might be classified information or classified f icts, 
hey ‘should be free to state emphatically that they do not wish to 
uswer. Because I think we are treading on some very dangerous 
cround here. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, that is the position of the Chair, that if the 
Secretary or the General or any other witness who comes over here 
feels that it should be classified, that is good enough for me. 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to ale those divisions, by number, 
location, and strength, available to Senator Symington, and will do so, 
ind we can do it for your committee. But I frankly do not think it 
should be done in open record. 

(The information referred to being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 


REDUCTION IN ACTIVE-DUTY STRENGTH 


Senator Symrncton. May I read from a statement by Secretary 
Anderson in this committee 2 days ago, who said that under the 
program for 1956 approved by the President, the Army will reduce 
its active-duty strength to approxim: itely 1,027,000 men by June 30, 
056, and will be supporting 15 combat divisions, 2 of Which are 
nore or less permanently deployed. 

So I do not think that I was asking for any classified information, 
but I certainly would agree with the Senator from Minnesota that I 
oe the witness to cl: assify the information if he thought it was 
advisable 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST DIVISIONS 


Now, Mr. Secretary, we have not yet talked about any Chinese 
divisions, have we? We have 175 Russian divisions and 15 United 
States divisions but we have not yet talked about the several hundred, 
at least, Communist divisions in China. Is that right? 

Mr. Frnvucane. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. A recent interview with an Army genera] 
who has just been approved for Deputy Chief of Staff quotes him 
follows: 


as 


Question : Will the Army need more men for the atomic battlefield? 

Answer: Certainly not fewer, probably more, almost certainly more. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Finucane. We are presently making studies on the strength of 
the divisions required for this new type of warfare, and the results 
will be determined this fall. 

Senator Symineton. Under the present plan, can the United States 
fulfill its commitments to NATO? 

Mr. Finucane. Under the present plan I believe that they can, 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator CrHavez. Let me ask you a question there. 

Will NATO fulfill its commitments to the United States ? 

Mr. Finucane. That is a question, sir, that I am not in a position 
to answer. 

ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURE 


May I make a statement to you, Senator Symington, for clarifica- 
tion only? We will spend in 1955 about $9,100 million, and in 1956 
we anticipate to spend almost exactly the same amount. 

Now, the reason that our appropriations went down, as you so cor- 
rectly said, from $15 billion to $7 billion was that we did not spend 
the $15 billion, so that it was carried over, and we have supplied this 
year, out of that fund, almost $3 billion in production and procure- 
ment materiel for which we asked no money from the Congress. 

Likewise, we are using up material out of our stock funds, certainly 
to the extent of $500 million a year, which we are so-called living off 
the shelf. So that those figures do not exactly appear in the ap- 
propriations. 

But if you study the expenditures, Senator, you will see that there 
has not been that tremendous drop that you pointed out. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and I will study 
the record. [Reading :] 

We understand Army plans envisage the lifting and proper support of three 
divisions by the Air Forces. 

To the best of your knowledge, can this be done ? 

Mr. Finucane. I would like to refer to General Ridgway on that. 

Senator Symineron. I would be glad to refer that question. 

(The information referred to being classified, was filed with the 
committee.) 
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USE OF UNITED STATES GROUND FORCES ON FORMOSA 


Do you know if there is any plan for using United States ground 
oops on Formosa in case of attack ? 

Mr. Finucane. I know of no such plan, sir. 

Senator SyMinGron. Does not this heavy reduction mean in effect 
that in the event of attack the United States must either plan to 
respond to further aggression with nuclear weapons or agree to retreat 
in the face of Communist aggression 4 

Mr. Finucane. I do not believe so. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think that with the number of divi- 
visions that we plan as against what the Soviet Communists and 
Chinese Communists have, we could still make a good fight of it? 

Mr. Finucane. I certainly do believe so. 

Senator Symineron. Would not this policy of further reduction 
in our ground troops become increasingly grave as the Communists 
levelop their atomic picture to the point where they can make an 
atomic attack agg us just as effectively as we can on them? 

Mr. Finucane. If they make an atomic attack on us, or we on them, 
we are going rw mobilize as r apidly as we can and use everything we 
possibly can, in my opinion. 

Senator Symincron. You are further cutting heavily the divisions 
inthe Army. 

You would not do that if there were all the people and all the money 
available, would you ? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, if there were unlimited money available and 
unlimited people, I do not know what the disposition would be. 

I didn’t look at it that way. I looked at the situation as to what 
ve might be called upon to do in the way of defending ourselves, and 
| thought that in any kind of a brush fire war we were in adequate 
ind very excellent shape. 

J think in a global conflict: we will immediately mass everything 
ve have available at our command to do the very best we can. 


NATURE OF CUT 


Senator Syminoron. Let me ask you this. Is the cut in the Army 
based somewhat on fiscal decision or because of the opinion that the 
importance of the Army is lessening in modern war? 

Mr. Finucane. Neither, in my opinion, is the case. I certainly do 
not think that the Army is going to be any less important than it ever 
has been, and it probably will be more important. But. I invite your 
attention, Senator, to the fact that in my opinion a million man Army 
isnot a small casual force. 


COMPARISON WITH SOUTH KOREAN FORCES 


Senator Symineron. Based on the figures, as I understand it, that 
are not classified, the combat troops in the Army of the United States 
today, on the basis of the planned divisions, are tens of thousands less 
than the combat troops in the Army of South Korea. Do you happen 
to know if that is true, or not ? 

Mr. Frnucane. I don’t believe that that is true. 
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Senator Symincron. I do believe that that is true. And from the 
information that we “sth received, which is not classified information, 
they have 20 divisions in South Korea, and you have 15 divisions 
here, and it is an easy matter to add it, and there it is. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, one of the basic rights of the Ameri. 
can is to disagree. I respect your opinion, and of course we respect the 
Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. Frxucanr. I very deeply do respect his opinion. 

Senator Symineron. And I do the Secretary’s, Mr. Chairman. 

I just think those figures have been issued before, and the Secretary 
understands I would not try to give him a trap question. 

I only have two more questions. 


FISCAL CONSIDERATION SECONDARY 


The gross national product of the United States is $357 billion. 
And we have the highest standard of living that the world has ever 
known in any country—I might add, after taxes. Under those ci ir- 
cumstances, whatever the strength of the Army should be, with rising 
Communist aggression, any fise cal consideration should be tot: ally sec- 
ondary. W ould you agree to that? 

Mr. Finucane. I certainly agree to that. 


NEED FOR MIDDLE EASTERN OIL 


Senator Syminecron. Now, one more question. 
It is generally acknowledged that we could not participate In a 


European war without Middle Eastern oil, because even if the Soviets 
did not have their great submarine fleet, which we know is a lot larger 
than Hitler had at the beginning of World War II, we do not have 
the boats to carry it in a modern war. We must, therefore, have 
Middle Eastern oil. This comes from countries either close to or 
adjacent to the Soviet frontier. If, as a result of subversion or 
internal or external Communist attack, the Communists move in 
rapidly on Middle Eastern oil, what army do we plan or what army 
is around that would defend it? 

Mr. Finucane. We have an M-day program. TI can’t give you the 
exact extent of it at the moment, Senator. I rather would imagine 
that in that area it would require very substantial reinforcements in a 
very big hurry. 

Senator Symineron. Certainly you would need the adequate and 
proper amount of airlift contained in your plans to handle that; 
would you not? 

Mr. Finucane. Certainly. 


ANTICIPATED STRENGTH 


Senator Symineron. One final question. 

You say here that you remember at the time that France fell there 
was talk about thousands of planes springing over to France, and you 
say that in the event of a global conflict “thousands of men and women 
will spring to the colors.” Could you sort of describe that jump? 

Mr. Finucane. Well, in every war that we have ever had, Senator, 
our people have risen magnificently to the call of duty, including your- 
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n the self and many others, and I do not believe that the general complexion 
tion, of our people has changed very much. I might have been a little 
slong rhetorical there. . ‘ ; : 
Senator Symineton. Untrained people cannot jump into war. 
nerj- They have to be trained, even the Reserves. a 
t the Mr. Frnucanr. Yes, Senator; but the numbers I cited have been 
out of the service less than a year. I feel that we must not overlook 
‘hat enormous investment in training which we have at hand, and 
ve never heard it mentioned before today. And I believe it, 
|| have heard no one say it, and so I did say it. 
Senator Syminetron. I want to thank the committee for their gra- 
jons courtesy in allowing me to ask these few questions. 
nator Crravez. Mr. Secretary, the way I understand what you are 
ne to convey to the committee, it is this: that while it is true 
there is going to be a reduction from 1,270,000 to 1,027,000, the 
that is imposed on the Defense Department, no matter what 
ppens, can be carried out even with that reduction. 
ir. Finccanr. I believe so, Mr. Chairman; } 
nator Smriru. Mr. Secretary, I would like t T am thank 
someone is thinking about your fiscal affairs, so long as our 
ecurity is not troubled. 
lMinveanr. Thank you. 
nator Smivu. I would like also to SAY; along with the question 
my distinguished colleague, ~ ator 


aneen asked, about 
her the cut was controlled by our fis oi position, that if we wanted 
a military country like cecia, if we wanted to sacrifice our 
erican way of life, would you not think that we would have the 
) spend and the men to spend ? 
Mir. Finucane. Thank you, Senator. 
ator CHaAvez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You] 
tement. We a} preciate it. 
Mr. FINUCANE. It has been a great pleasure to be before your com 
tee, sir, 
tor Crravez. General Ridgway ? 


Se] 


ave made a very 


rmy 
PREPARED STATEMENT 
the 
rine reneral Ripeway. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement, and 
Ina if it is your pleasure and that of the committee, I will read it. 
Senator Cuavez. May I just interrupt for a moment? 
f you think you should go back, Mr. Secretary, you may leave at 


} » 
Tilt 


am honored to have the oppor- 
1ed committee. 


neral Ripaway. Mr. Chairman, I 
{ ) appear before this distinguis] 


OPRJECTIVE IN BUDGET DEVELOPMENT 


The overriding objective in the development of the Army budget 
ere for fiseal year 1956 has been the achieveme nt of maximum combat 
you apability consistent with established poli cie Every Army budget 
nen rmulated in a year when active combat is no | in progress is inevitably 

ed on national policy decisions and a balance between commitments 
| resources made available. 
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The Army’s mission is expressed in the National See urity Act of 
1947. That act states that the United States Army- 
shall be organized, trained, and equipped primarily for prompt and Sustained 
combat incident to operations on land. It shall be responsible for the prepara. 
tion of land forces necessary for the effective prosecution of war, except ag 
otherwise assigned and, in accordance with integrated joint mobilization plays 
for the expansion of peacetime components of the Army to meet the needs of way 

With this mission uppermost in mind, and recognizing the implica. 
tions of the prevailing atmosphere of evolutionary change in weapons 
systems, tactics, and organization, the Army will continue its proud 
tradition of service to our Nation. 

In order to provide a yardstick with which to measure our Army’ 
strength, we often spe: ak in terms of divisions. Of course, divisions 
alone do not represent the total of our combat units. Furthermore, 
such finite factors in themselves do not constitute a complete picture 
of the Army. They provide no indication of the vital elements of 
morals, leadership, and dedication which must be included in any 
evaluation of the Army’s ultimate effectiveness. That iietimn 
can be judged by but one criterion—success in battle. 


CURRENT WorLp SITUATION 


[I should like at this time to summarize the essential military factors 
in the world today, since these factors constitute the backdrop agains 
which the Army’s problem can be viewed. 

Formidable Communist milits ary forces face the United States and 
its free-world allies today. Of these, ground forces constitute a sig- 
nificant element. The Army fully recognizes the threat posed by 


Communist armies in being, and it continually maintains estimates 
of their strength and capability. 

The Soviet Army, which is the Communists’ major ground striki 
force, is kept in an excellent overall state of combat readiness. _ T! 
army's training during the past year compared favorably with that 
previous years and was sup yplemented by atomic warfare traini 
The Soviet Army is continuing its program of modernization and 
reequipment, thereby providing substantial improvement in its } 
bility, firepower, and combat readiness. It is the most powerful lu 
combat force in being today, and it is equipped and disposed to under- 
take a major war with ~_— warning. 

Aided by the U.S. S. R., the other Communist armies in Europ 
and the large Chinese C ‘communist army in Asia are also undergo 
modernization programs. Although their rate of progress is mi 
slower than that of the Soviet Army, they are gradually being molde 
into effective modern forces. 


MISSIONS AND FUNCTIONS 


The Army exists for one ultimate purpose—success in battle, victory 
inwar. The Army is organized, tr ained, and equipped for prompt ant 
sustained combat operations on land. The two basic objectives of these 
operations are to defeat enemy land forces; and to seize, occupy, and 
defend land areas. In order to achieve these objectives, the Army 
niust perform many related functions or tasks, among which are: 
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(1) Formulating doctrines and procedures for the organization, 
quipping, training, and employment of forces operating on land, at 
division level and above. 

(2) Providing forces, as required, to aid in the defense of the 
United States against air attack. This includes the function of organ- 
ving, training, ‘and equipping Army antiaircraft units. 

(3) Providing forces for the occupation of territories abroad and 
the initial establishment of military government pending transfer of 
this responsibility to other authority. 

(4) Maintaining an organization capable of providing itself with 
adequate, timely, and reliable intelligence on all matters affecting its 
assigned functions. 

(5) Providing support, as directed by higher authority, for the 
administration and operation of the Panama Canal, for river and 
harbor projects in the United States, its Territories, and possessions, 
and for certain other civil activities prescribed by law. 


JOINT AMPHIBIOUS AND AIRBORNE OPERATIONS 


Another Army function, which involves close coordination with all 
the other services, consists of organizing, training, and equipping 
\rmy forces for joint amphibious and airborne operations. ‘This 
function includes the tasks of developing tactics, techniques, and 
equipment of interest to the Army for amphibious operations, and 

in coordination with the Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps) of 
developing doctrines, proc edures, and equipment used by both Army 
and Marine forces in joint airborne operations. 

A basie principle which is relevant to any and all of these missions 
and to the manner of their accomplishment, is that responsibility for 
assigning a mission includes, equally, responsibility for providing 
reasonable means for its accomplishment. 


ARMY MISSIONS 


Missions necessarily derive from commitments. 

From its portion of the national commitments the Army derives its 
missions. These are: 

In the Far East: as a primary mission, to contribute toward main- 
tenance of the security of Japan and Okinawa; as a secondary mis- 
sion, in concert with the United States allies, to provide forces to 
deter further aggression in Korea; in siddien, to provide certain 
logistic support for other United States and U. N. armed forces in 
the Far Kast; and to assist, advise, and support development of the 
Republic of Korea Army and the Japanese self-defense force. On 
Formosa, to provide the Army section of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group which has a mission of assisting in the training of 
Chinese Nationalist ground forces. 

In Europe: to contribute to collective security and to assist in 
defending Western Europe, including Iceland. 

In the Western ape se to secure Alaska and the Caribbean, 
contribute to the air defense of the United States by providing anti- 
aircraft units for such defense, maintain our strategic or general 
reserve of active forces, our reserve structure of the civilian compo- 
nents, and our mobilization base. 

The Army’s structure is built to carry out these missions. 
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ADEQUATE MOBILIZATION BASE 


The Army has certain general responsibilities not associated y; 
the geogr aphical locations which I have mentioned. Because thi 
Army’ S peacetime capability is not designed to meet sudden demanq 
of large- scale hostilities, steps must be ti ‘aken to maintain an adequate 
mobilization base which can be expanded rapidly to provide the forces 
required. ‘The Army has the capability to meet small local 
sions immediately upon the outbreak of such aggressions. Ho 
the peacetime strength of the Army will not permit sustaining op 
tions beyond a limited period of time without expanding the Army 
to the extent necessary to meet the particular aggression. The Aj 
has a continuing responsibility to develop and provide its unit 
weapons and equipment of improved design which take advant 
scientific and technological advances. 

Still another important Army responsibility is participation 
military missions and military assistance groups. In 45 foreis 
tries the Army assists in implementing the national polic vy of } 
maximum reliance on allied indigenous forces to combat Co 
ageression. 

And, finally, the Army has the responsibility for conducti 
civil administration of the Ryukyu Is lands and civil affairs ope 
in some unified commands. 


STRENGTHS AND FORCES 
The Army will reduce its active strength to approximately 1, 
men by June 30, 1956. This reduction in streneth h: as mi ide 
sary for the Army to reevaluate its military program, 


structure, and its worldwide deployments in ot ‘der 


greatest possible number of combat forces. In spite of this re 
in streneth, the Arms continues to take every p ‘ble men 
maintain the maximum combat potential with the forces ay 


ADEQUACY OF FORCES 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, General: (reading:) 

The Army continues to take every possible measure to maintain the ma 
combat potential with the forces available. 

I will just ask pointblank: Shoul | there be more forces? 
vour opinion, is the program that is now be ing presented to th 
mittee such as to be able to carry this out ? 

General Ringway. Mr. Chairman, the question of whether 
should or should not be reduction in the Army received consider 
by duly cons —— civilian authority of our Government, which 
the decision in advance of submitting this budget to the Coner 

I would say, sir, if I may be permitted to answer your qui 
an observation, that it would seem inappropriate, in light of | t] 
that this decision has been proper ly rendered for me to shades 
which I did present at the time this decision was in the ithe, 

Senator Cuavez. That is a nice statement. Ithank you. You? 
not proceed any further 

General Ripeway. Thank you, sir. 
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MILITARY STRENGTH 
ed wit] 
Luise the 
l Mands 


By the end of fiscal year 1956 Army forces will include 18 divisions, 
11 regiments, and 136 antiaircraft battalions. Two of these divisions 
will be more or less static and three will be engaged in training indi- 
viduals. 

In the utilization of our military personnel we are continuing a 
positive program to increase the proportion in operating forces— 
that is to say, combat forces and their integral supporting elements. 

| might say, parenthetically, here, sir, as my Secretary stated i 
his a statement, that we will have, by the end of _ al 1956. 

| percent of the e ntire uniformed pe ‘rsonne lof the Army in 1 of the 
itegories, namely, “operating forces.’ 

creases nre being accomplished through more effective utilization 
personnel, increasing use of civilians, and reduction of transient 
| other training personne] as a result of unit rotation and other 

ures 


dequate 


RESERVE Forct 


» Army’s Reserve Forces are maintained to provide tvained units 
d I qualified individuals in order to meet initial mol biliz ation require- 
ents in time of war or national emergency. They are necessary to 
r the inherent delay in carrying out full mobilization—to fill the 
1y between the de plo Vment of the active Army on ancl after the 
clning or of mo! bili zat ion and the time when the oreanization, train- 
, equipping, and de ployment of new, additional forees have been 
pleted. 
[ should like to inject an other parenthetical expression at this mo- 
and that 1 ; to express in the heht of what ha en said before 
distinguished committee about the Reserve components, that no 
in uniform has a higher and deeper respect for Reserve compo- 
nts than I have, that no greater effort is expended on any of the 
that come within my _ * than those related to increasing 
ideration that 1s oiven to the Reserve components, the civilian 
onents of the Army. 
tructure of the National Guard and (rn Ly Reserve for fiscal 
1956 will form the framework for the buildup of our required 
iS eNnVI saced in the National R rve Pla in, a nds in presented 
‘ongress by the Department of Defense. Army Reserve 
Plan, which is designed to implement N: onal Reserve 
Nn, prov ides for an up-to- date R ‘ady Re serve u e structure of the 
and size necessary to meet mobilization and requirements. The 
ent voluntary Reserve program has not been successful in attract- 
¢ the number of trained personnel necessary to organize and main- 
in all such units at full, effective strengths. The Army’ s plan antic- 
i} ites, th ere fore, a flow of t rained manpower into the Reserve Forces 
ts and a realistically enforceable obligation for such personnel to 
participate. 
COMBAT DEVELOPMENTS 


In considering the manner of employment of the Army’s forces, in- 
‘used capabilities of weapons are an important factor. These capa- 
lities have dictated the development of revised tactics and combat 


61179—55 14 
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organization. The Army is, in fact, engaged in a program of inte; 
sive studies and field tests to determine the changes which our bas) 
doctrine may require. 

In order to minimize the effectiveness of enemy use of atom; 
weapons against our forces, dispersion must be a dominant. considera. 
tion in our tactics and organization. It must be dispersion both 
laterally and in depth. We must be capable of rapidly concentrating 
our dispersed forces, of striking hard, and of rapidly dispersing again, 
This necessity places a premium upon the development of ever im. 
proved communications and mobility, as well as ever finer leadership 
in junior officers and noncommissioned officers, which in turn means 
higher caliber personnel. Such mobility will combine rapid physical 
movement with a flexible weapons system, and thus permit the neces. 
sary concentration of mass and firepower. 

The foregoing likewise gives you an idea of why we continue t 
predict that future war with new weapons may well require more 
rather than fewer men in ground operations. 


"TRAINING 


The development of effective fighting soldiers requires training 
which is comprehensive, rugged, and realistic. The wom ps of 
modern warfare requires that fighting men be better trained in many 
more skills than ever before. 

Our training program must be designed to produce highly traine 
and disciplined individuals and units capable of t: aking the field t 
win battles in the shortest possible time, and with the Fecwrent 
casualties. 

This task is magnified under present conditions in which our citizer 
soldiers, inducted for a 2-year period of service, comprise a substantial 
part of the Army. For this reason our individual training require- 
ments are constantly large. Replacements for total enlisted losses 
during fiscal year 1956 will be approximately 367,400 personnel, « 
whom some 240,000, or nearly 27 percent of our total enlisted stre ngth, 
will be untrained input—a personnel problem which I believe no busi 
ness or industry could long endure. 


ARMY ScHuoornt SYSTEM 


The Army’s school system and training are designed to train its 
men in the most efficient manner so that the y may be integrated into 
units for the maximum possible period of useful service. Although 
considerable progress has been made in training efficiency, its full bene- 
fits cannot be realized because of the constantly improving technical 
developments and the acquisition of complic ated equipment. whieh 
require an ever-increasing number of highly technical personnel 
skills. This is especially true within the field of antiaircraft and 
guided missiles, in which the training period for specialists is lengthy 
and the numbe r of units is increasing. 

The Army’s training task has been further complicated by the fact 
that, in certain specialties, Army training qualifies personnel for 
civilian jobs which induce men to leave the Army because of the higher 
pay offered by industry for their Army-acquired skills. 
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Above all, we need the highest type of battlefield leadership all the 
wav down to our lowest noncommissioned officer commanders. ‘Their 
Jeadership, or lack of it, will largely determine battle losses of our 
most precious asset—our youth, 

In order to review and further our training proficiency, we plan to 
conduct a balanced field exercise program in fiscal year 1956. Field 
exercises are the culmination of all prior tr ining ie provide a 
measurable test of unit effectiveness. This program is also our best 
peacetime method for realistically training senior commanders and 
staf officers. In these exercises the Army will continue to place par- 
ticular emphasis upon the use of atomic and other special weapons in 
order to develop and test new doctrine and organization pertaining 
to their utilization and exploitation in modern warfare. 


MATERIAL AND MopinizATION BASE 


Our available stock of materiel and our industrial mobilization base 
constitute a vital element of our military readiness. 

The objectives of the Army’s materiel program for fiscal year 1956 
are based upon the concept of a relatively long period of insecure 
peace with no assumed fixed date of mi iximum d: inger. Attainment 
of maximum effectiveness of our fighting forces is being stressed 
through acceleration of the availability from production of those 
modern weapons and items of equipment now under development 
which are expected to achieve bold advances in military capability. 
At the same time, we shall continue to maintain an operating produc- 
tion base, somewhat smaller than that currently in existence, for the 
conventional critical military items. As technological improvement 
occurs, we shall continue production planning and design moderniza- 
tion for other items. 

The modernization program must be accommmodated within the 
limits of funds expected to become available for hard-goods procure- 
ment. This level will permit only small increases in our mobilization 
reserve stocks and will provide for replacement of existing stocks on 
a cycle of approximately 15 years. During this time we shall phase 
new weapons into the supply system in an orderly manner as the old 
are consumed or become obsolete. 

As a result of the fiscal year 1956 program, together with those of 
prior years, the Army will be able to equip and maintain the peace- 
time forces fully, both active and reserve, with the best equipment 
available from production. 

Our plans to continue expanding the capacity and improving the 
readiness of industrial plants and facilities for planned wartime pro- 
duction contemplate maximum use of private industry before invest- 
ine Government funds in plants or tools. Our ultimate objective is 
to build up a materiel production capacity which, combination with 
reserve stocks, will meet the mobilization requirements of the Army 
in the most effective and economical manner. 

As the active base is reduced, the storage, maintenance, and preser- 
vation of our investment in industrial facilities and production equip- 
ment requires increased attention and funds. Where feasible, pro- 
duction equipment is stored at or near the using plant and is main- 
tained by the planned mobilization producer to assure rapid reacti- 
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vation. Planned mobilization producers are also maintaining by 
contract the majority of standby Government-owned industrial fac). 
ities. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Army’s strategic and tactical objectives are supported by ov 
research and development program. Both short- and long-term 1. 
search and development objectives are designed to overcome our mate. 
riel shortcomings, to exploit our technological strengths, and to pro. 
vide weapons to help compensate for our prospective enemy’s 
ority in numbers, 

Substantial progress has been made in the field of land combat 
much remains to be done. 


GUIDED-MISSILE FIELD 


In the guided-missile field, work is progressing on improved m 
which will contribute much to our antiaircraft defense. Progres 
also being made on a greatly improved tactical support missile whi 
has highly significant logistic and operational advantages ove. 
currently available model. Work is continuing on a longer rang 
missile which will allow maximum exploitation of available destruc- 
tive eifect in new and improved warheads. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT 


With respect to tanks, continuing stress is being placed on tl 
improvement of defensive capabilities of armor plate, the re¢« 
of weight and size of tanks, and the increase of range by kee fu 
consumption, 

In addition, steps are being taken to inerease gun killing- ee er 
to explore new principles of reducing expensive fire-control equ 
requirements, without sacrifices in first-round hit probability. 

Not all of our efforts in research and development are confit 
the production of items of hardware. There is a fine example of 
reduction of almost 19 percent in time devoted to bringing ra 
cruits up to acceptable proficiency level in rifle marksmanshiy 
result achieved by our research in human reactions, 

These are typical items, mentioned to inform you of our objecti 
in research and devele er L cannot emphasize too strongly 
continuing requirement fora forv ard looking, agvressive researc] 


development program in order that the Army may maintain the t 
nologica i] superiority so important in this era of nuclear warfare. 


( 
Be 
i 


ER ATTRACTIVENESS 


During the past vear we have taken many steps to enhance the 
quality of Regular Army personnel. 

I believe that in order to attract and hold competent young men, t! 
combination of emoluments, security, and prestige attaching t 
military career must not compare too unfavorably with those whi 
obtain in civilian life. Substantial gains have been made in this area 
The enactment of the National Housing Act and the survivors ben 
law and the more recent enactment of the Career Incentive Act 
examples of positive actions which have been taken. ‘These advances 
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should reduce the present wide gulf between the serviceman’s compen- 
«tion and the incentives offered by private industry and should assist 
1 attracting able men to a military career as well as retaining them 
in the service. 

A measure recently implemented by the Army to increase the attrac- 
fiveness of military service is Operation Gyroscope. Under this pro- 
mam, divisions and smaller combat units in the continental United 
States will periodically relieve and replace like units in overseas 
theaters. The program calls for the maximum possible stabilization 
of Regular Army enlisted personnel in units of their own choice. Thus, 
it should do much to increase enlistment and reenlistment rates and to 
enhance the characteristics of morale and esprit which are vital 
tothe combat efficiency of any unit. Further, since, unit rotation will 
stabilize personnel in units, it will lower the requirement for individ- 
ual replacements for the overseas commands. This will result in 
cmaller numbers of personnel in transient status and more in combat 
units. 

CONCLUSION 


Within its allotted means, the Army is sparing no effort to achieve 
the highest attainable standards of combat potential and readiness. 
Our emphasis in personnel, in training, in equipment, and in doctrine 
jsupon the continuing development of ever higher quality. 

Grave dangers face our Nation. Adequate, properly proportioned 
military strength, Active and Reserve, can mitigate those dangers, can 
reduce them to an acceptable degree ; can do much to deter others from 
resort to war; and, if war comes, can provide the Nation its best 
hope for victory. 

The United States Army remains a decisive instrument of our na- 
tional defense. You may have complete confidence, gentlemen, that 
to the limit of its resources, the Army will continue to carry out 
its tasks and to perform its assigned mission with unswering fidelity, 
skill, and determination. 

Thank you, sir. 


SOUNDNESS OF REDUCTION 


Senator CHAvez. General, if you will kindly turn to page 7, on com- 
bat developments, you outline there your views with respect to combat 
developments, but you finish your statement on that item with the 
following words: 


The foregoing likewise gives you an idea of why we continue to predict that 
future war with new weapons may well require more, rather than fewer men, in 
ground operations. 

In view of that statement, do you think that the reduction that is 
now being made in the best of faith recommended by the Defense 
Department is sound ? 

General Ripaway. Senator Chavez, would you permit me to re- 
peat the same observation that I made a moment ago, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Well, of course. I have a lot of respect for the 
civilian personnel in the Pentagon. And, of course, they have a duty 
to perform, and of necessity the military are under orders from civilian 
personnel. But we would like to know from you, as a military man, 
whether or not, in view of the fact that future wars will require more 
men, or less men, that the recommended reduction is sound. 
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General Ringway. When this decision was in the making, when it 
was perfectly proper and in fact a duty to express my views, I strongly 
recommended a very substantially higher figure than that included jy 
the present budget, sir. 

“i itor Cuavez. No one is questioning either the 1 ight or the con- 
clusions reached by the Defense Department. But we would like to 
find out. 

After all, there is going to be some cut. 


REDUCTION IN TRAINED PERSONNEL 


You have another statement, on page 8, speaking then on the subject 
of training, in the second par agraph : 

Replacements for total enlisted losses during fiscal year 1956 will be approxi- 
mately 367,400 personnel, of whom some 240,000, or nearly 27 percent of our 
total enlisted strength, will be untrained input—a personnel problem which I 
believe no business or industry could long endure. 

If that is correct, does not the reduction interfere with that idea! 

Here we have trained personnel, and we are going to reduce them by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

General Rineway. Well, it has had a direct effect, sir, because it has 
compelled us, among other measures that we have taken, to reverse a 
long established and thoroughly validated procedure. When we 
declined to take men from selective service directly into combat units, 
we alone among the nations of the western alliance, 1 should say, 
insisted that those should go to replacement training centers. Under 
current personnel limitations, it was necessary among other things 
to transfer that function of training the untrained recruit, the man 
with no prior military service, and put him into units of the so-called 
strategic reserve, and his admission into that unit is, of course, a 
liability, because he has got to be sloughed off and cleaned out before 
the unit can go into battle. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, here is a boy who has been in the Army, 

2 years, maybe 3, maybe 4. Those classes of boys to the extent of 
240,000 are going to be replaced, on account of reduction, I presume. 
Someone has to take their place in that reduction. Would that not 
prove your general statement that it will present a personnel problem 
which no business or industry could endure ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crravez. Now, if it is good enough for business or industry, 
why not good enough for the Army ? 

General Rrneway. I m: ay have lost myself in your philosophy, sir 
there. I am not quite sure I understood your comparison. 


REPLACEMENTS FOR ENLISTED LOSSES 


Senator Cuavez. Well, replacements for total enlisted losses during 
1956 will be approximately 367,400 personnel. That is replacements: 

Of whom some 240,000, or nearly 27 percent of our total enlisted strength, 
will be untrained input—a personnel problem which I believe no business or 
industry could long endure. 


Well, now, are you not suffering by the reduction in keeping trained 
personnnel ? 
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General Ripeway. I am not sure of the relationship between those 
iwo factors, if I correctly understand the point you are m: uking, Sen- 
itor Chavez. The point that I was trying to make was that one effect 
of the reduction was that in order to save personnel involved in the 
overhead of these replacement training centers, we abolish the replace- 
ment training center and we take these untrained men and put them 
right into a combat unit and require the combat unit to train them. 
So it does effect a saving, and it is one of the measures which permits 
s to operate under a lower personnel ceiling. 


CLARIFICATION OF STATEMENT 


Senator Tiryz. Mr. Chairman, at that point, may 1 be permitted 
toask a question ¢ 

You are referring here to a policy within the Army’s administrative 
function rather than to a question involving a reduction in the over- 
all manpower within the Army; am I right i in so understanding what 
you are conveying to us? Because if I understand you rightly, here, 
vou say that you would like to administratively take the inductee and 
place him within a regular military unit r ather than to place him in 
one of these so-called training centers, where he is going through a 
certain preliminary training. 

Did I understand you rightly, or incorrectly, on that phase of it? 
[could not follow you when you answered the chairman, and that is 
what led me to ask you that. question. 

General Ripeway. I am sorry I did not make it clear, sir. I was 
trying to say exactly the reverse. 

‘What we would like to do is take these untrained men and put 
them into a replacement training center and not load up a combat 
unit which, under ideal conditions, should be ready to move out at 
minimum notice and enter combat. 

Senator Ture. I did not get from your statement that thought. 

General Rweway. I failed to make it clear, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And that is what I wanted to get cleared up. Be- 
cause we all know that you have to have trained men. We all know 
that your chain is only as strong as it weakest link. 

General Rrweway. Yes, sir. This paragraph was not directed to 
the point which the chairman br ought out, at all. The purpose of 
this paragraph was to describe our “training requirements. 

Senator Tuyrr. That was what I was trying to get clear. I was 
trying to get this paragraph cleared up. Because I didn’t under- 
stand the paragraph to mean what. the discussion indicated, as the 
chairman and you were discussing the question from the outset. 

General Ripgway. That is correct, sir. This paragraph was not 
designed as an argument for a larger or smaller force. 


PRESENT TRAINING PROCEDURE 


Senator THE, Because you have had selective service reinstated 
now since the spring of 1948, and it has been a constant training 
program of taking the raw recruit from civilian life, putting him 
in service, and he “has been with you any where from 18 months up 
to2 years, and he has gotten the basic training. He has been returned 
to civilian life. He is in reserve. That is potential manpower, as 
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to which you have put through an educational military training pro. 
gram, which you can draw on in the event that this Nation is throw; 
into a conflict that means all-out war engagement. And therefore 
you have had selective service since the spring of 1948, impleme nted 
in the fall of 1948, and you have got this reserve manpower out in 
every community of these United States, which you can draw on in 
the event that you had a D-day goal or objective to meet. And 
therefore, in the wisdom of the President, i in the wisdom of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in the wisdom of the other agencies, including the 
wisdom they drew from you, they finally came to the conclusion that, 
“We will only induct so many raw recruits from selective service jy 
the calendar year of 1955 into 1956.” 

Am I right or wrong in my belief of what we have here as a military 
strength, as a Reserve strength, and what led the President to make 
this recommendation to Congress as to what they wanted in this 
defense picture ¢ 

General Rineway. I believe what you have said to be right, sir. 


QUESTION OF ADEQUATE STRENGTH 


Senator Tire. None of us have everything we want. I do not have 
it in my own home. I do not have it in my wardrobe. And unless 
we have an unlimited amount of capital, we never will have what we 
desire. But in the best judgment of all that have the responsibility 
of making this decision, they have arrived at a manpower and a 
military strength, in view of their Reserves and in view of the number 
of men that have gone through military training since the selective 
service was reinstituted in 1948—we have a military strength that 
permits us a reduction by not inducting to fill those places where a 
man has served his required military service under selective service; 
and as he steps out, you are not calling as many men per month to 
fill those gaps. And that is the wisdom of all that have had the 
pens rsgevage You may not have agreed, and others may not have 
agreed in detail on it. But in the wisdom of all—the President, 
the Joint C hiefs of Staff, and all—this is supposed to give us a mili- 
tary strength that can meet the foreseeable crisis that we have con- 
fronting us today. 

If I am incorrect in that summary of what I think we have been 
told here in these 3 days, then, General, I want you to tell me whether 
Lam right or wrong. Because we have been trying here, to determine 
for 3 days what the issues are, from the very highest of our military 
authorities in these United States. And I think that this is the 
mental picture, as I see it. 

If I am incorrect, I want to be corrected. Because I look to you, 
now, General Ridgway, as the one man that is responsible for our 
strength in the foot soldiers. The other men have the air, they have 
the Navy, but you, however, have the foot soldier. And if we are 
weak in the number that is advocated in this program, then you have 
that responsibility to tell me whether you think we are weak. 

Because if I thought for one moment that we were weak in tlie 
foot soldier, I would not hesitate at all to urge a larger amount of 
money and a larger induction in order to get that manpower up. 0 
I am Jooking to. you, now, General Ridgway, to tell me whether | 
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have summed this up in my own thoughts correctly or incorrectly. 
If we are weak, I want you to tell me. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR REDUCTION 


General Rinaway. I feel impelled to make two comments, Senator 
Thye. Iam very appreciative of the gracious nature of your remark. 

Twice, I think, you have said that this represented the wisdom 
of several agenc ies, inc luding the Joint Chief of Staff. These figures 
were not approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

And the other observation I will make is that at the time when this 
decision was in the making, I expressed my opinion that a substan- 
tially higher figure should be the one approved. 

Senator Turr. Then who were responsible for the figures if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did not concur? Who were the authorities that 
made the decision if the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not concur? 

General Rinaway. The duly constituted civilian authorities of our 
Government, sir. 

Senator Tyr. That is true. 

General Ringway. In the exercise of their proper function. 

Senator Tiiyve. Then am I to understand that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not concur in this manpower strength ? 

General Ringway. These figures were not recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, sir. 

Senator Tiryz. They were not so recommended. But did they 
concur? When the final decision came to a focal point, did they 
concur # 

General Ripceway. When a decision is announced by civil author- 
ity, sir, authority superior to the Joint Chiefs, that question never 
arises. It is accepted with wholehearted loyalty, and we do our ut- 
most. to carry it out. That has been done in the Army, and is being 
done. 

APPROVAL OF PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. Then will you for the record—because I am only 
speaking from the internal satisfaction of believing that we are ap- 
proac ‘hing this in the right manner. And for that reason, will you 
state for the record at this point who did approve what we have placed 
before us as our national defense program ¢ 

General Riweway. Well, certainly it has the approval of our Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But who besides him? 

General Riweway. I don’t think anybody besides him is necessary. 
He is the ultimate final authority. 

Senator Tire. However, I think the record would show that there 
were others who made the recommendation, besides the President. I 
mean, they were supporting the President. 

General Rmeway. I am sure there were others, sir. I really do 
not know of my own knowledge the exact mechanism of how recom- 
mendations were made there. Because all those authorities were su- 
perior to me. 

Senator Cuavez. General, what statements have been made here 
representing Secretary Wilson, who approved the program ? 
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Practically every member of the defense forces in civilian capac ity 
has stated here that they have approved the program. 

And the last question that I asked the Assistant Secretary, here, 
little while ago, was whether or not he was trying to convey to us that 
the recommendations made for the program in this 1956 appropriatio, 
bill met the requirements as they saw them. I thought that was , 
good answer. 


PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator Tuyr. The National Security Council is also one of you 
official bodies that recommended this program that we are considering, 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Trryvr. And I thought that the National Security Counc 
came into it. 

What relation do you have, General Ridgway, in advising the Na 
tional Security Council ? 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


FUNCTION AND MEMBERSHIP OF AND ATTENDANCE AT THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


1. FUNCTION 


The statutory function of the Council is to advise the President with respect 
to the integration of domestic, foreign, and military policies relating to the 
national security so as to enable the military services and other departments 
and agencies of the Government to cooperate more effectively in matters inyoly- 
ing the national security. 

2, MEMBERSHIP 


(a) Statutory members: 
(1) President (Dwight D. Eisenhower) 
(2) Vice President (Richard M. Nixon) 
(3) Secretary of State (John Foster Dulles) 
(4) Secretary of Defense (Charles E. Wilson) 
(5) Director of the Foreign Operations Administration (Harold E 
Stassen ) 
(6) Director of Defense Mobilization (Arthur S. Flemming) 
(>) Statutory advisers: 
(1) Director of Central Intelligence (Allen W. Dulles) 
(2) The Joint Chiefs of Staff, represented normally at Council meet- 
ings by the Chairman (Arthur W. Radford) 


ATTENDANCE 


In addition to the above-cited statutory members, the President has directed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury participate in all Council activities and that 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and Mr. Joseph M. Dodge and Mr 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, special assistants to the President, attend all Council 
meetings. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence attend all Council meetings as advisers. Moreover, at the 
President’s direction, the heads of other executive departments and agencies 
participate from time to time with the Council when matters of direct concern 
to them are under consideration. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


General Ringway. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a statutory re- 
sponsibility corporately, sir, as military advisers to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the President. T am not just sure whether the statute 
specifically assigned them an advisory function before the National 
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security Council, too. Because any advice that the Joint Chiefs of 
Stalls may offer, either of their own initiative or in response to a 
oo is submitted through the Secretary of Defense, and by him to 
he National Security Council. 

Senator Tire. The National Sec urity Council, then, are who, in 
order that we may have the record show. 

You see, General, if any people in my State were to stop me and 
ask me questions, either in the form of a press conference or as a citi- 
yen on the street, I want to be able to answer them with all the confi- 
dence of knowing that I have had the best advice that I can obtain 
from you and your associates and the military of this Nation. Be- 
cause I do not want to misinform them. And I personally do not want 
to lead this Government into a position where they would not be in a 
position to defend themselves if a crisis occurred, insofar as you and 
[can see it. 

The second is that we are going to have to defend you on the Senate 
floor. And that is possibly the most critical spot that those that are 
voing to defend you will have to stand, and that is on the Senate floor, 
when the debate takes place as to whether this is insufficient or is 
sufficient or adequate to meet what we can foresee at the present time. 
If lam searching, I am searching only for the basic information that 
will permit me to defend you, sir. 


SENATE ACTION 


Senator Cutavez. Do not forget that there might be some who might 
want to make a further cut, from the Senate floor. 

Senator Torr. Well, I can foresee that. However, I am more con- 
cerned right now with those who say we are insufficient in our military 
preparations here. I am more concerned with that than I am with 
the question of a reduction. 

That is why I am searching, General. I am not trying in any sense 
toembarrass, or to ask a question that might be confusing. Ail Tam 
searching for is: Who were involved in making these recommenda- 
tions? 

I have all the confidence in President Eisenhower, as I have in 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and all the Secretaries of these various 
military branches. But there has been a sort of a vagueness when I 
Was listening to you, the military, as it related to the manpower and 
the reduction in dollars as well as reduction in other defense material. 

[ thought I sensed an uncertainty and a vagueness on the part of 
you centlemen that wear the uniform. And because of that, I am 
irving to get the positive statements into the record. And that is why 
| wanted to know, as to the personnel of the so-called National Security 
Council, whether we could place a great deal of confidence in their 
military judgment. 

General Riweway. I will make 2 remarks, Senator Thye. I am not 
sure that I know offhand the exact membership by statue of the 
National Security Council, though I think I could give most of them. 
But rather than try to do that, I think it is of record here and 
immediately available. 

The other, and in my opinion much more important observation 
that I would like to make is that my recommendations, submitted when 
this was in the debate stage, were. of course, made from the military 
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point of view. They were made from the standpoint of conscientioys 
reasoned judgment at that time, and I hope and pray God, that they 
will all be so, as I assure you they will be. 

I will never make a recommendation from any other basis. I recog. 
nize fully that the civil authorities of our Government who make the 
final decisions have many factors besides the military to equate, to 
coordinate, and to evaluate, and it was their judgment which produced 
the figures you have before you. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Robertson. 


CATEGORIES OF PERSONNEL RELEASED 


Senator Ropertson. General, in carrying out the program of redue- 
ing personnel, would you be forced to release any trained men who 
would prefer to stay on active duty ? 

General Ringway. I couldn’t answer that categorically, Senator 
Robertson, particularly as to numbers, but I think there is an officer 
here who can. 

The answer, sir, is that there are certain categories of personnel w 
would remain on duty if they were permitted to. Gener ‘ally spe ae 
in the enlisted grades, they are the lowest category personnel, not 
noncommssioned officers, men who have demonstrated some unsuit- 
ability or have the lowest intellectual levels. And we probably will 
be obliged to separate some of our officers, too, under somewhat similar 
circumstances. That is, we will be obliged to take those who. in the 
judgement of boards of officers, have the least value to the service: 
although that should not be taken in a detrimental way; when you are 


up against reaching a ceiling, you have just got to chop off somewhere, 
and a conscientious effort is made to separate those that have the least 
overall value to the service and to the Nation. 
Senator Rorertson. But you could keep your noncommissioned 
officers that are so essential in any program of rapid expansion. 
General Rmeway. Yes, sir. 


UNTRAINED MEN IN COMBAT 


Senator Roserrson. Now, I understood you to say that under this 
reduction you may be confronted with the necessity of putting un 
trained men into front line combat duty. 

General Rinaway. No, sir. 

What I said, Senator Robertson, was that whereas before we put 
these men without prior military service into a replacement training 
unit which had no other function than to bring them up to a certain 
acceptable training level, now we are compelled to put them in a 
combat unit. If an emergency arose, we have to pull those men out 
of those combat units, replace them by trained reservists, and give 
the job of finishing the training of these raw men to another unit. 

Senator Roperrson. Then you do not expect to put untrained men 
into combat. 

General Ringway. We certainly do not, sir. 

Senator Ronerrson. That is all. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis. 
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aie DATE OF FORMULATION OF PLAN OF REDUCTION 
at they 


7 Senator Srennis. General Ridgway, I followed your questions and 
recog. MM nswers here very ¢ losely. ‘This pl: un of reduction, General Ridgway : 
ake the Just when was it formulated? Someone yesterday said Dee ‘ember 
late, to M1953. I had thought it was December 1954 that this figure was finally 
oduced reached; this reduction gs 

General Ripeway. Weil, the final figures, Senator Stennis, were 
firmed up in Dee ember last. The plan was under consideration as 
early as December 195: 

Senator STENNIS. Tate. when you were called on, then, as Chief of 
Stall, you proposed a figure considerably larger than the figure that 
as finally been submitted to the Congress. 

General Rweway. I did, sir. 


redue- 
nN who 


enator PROPOSED STRENGTH 
officer 

Senator STENNIS. Would you give us what figure you did propose, 
el who i inyour alamnike as being necessar y? 
aking, MM) General Ringway. It was 1 arog ately 1.3 million, sir. 
‘I, not Senator Srennis. Approximately 1.3 million. Now, with world 
Insuit- fairs as you see them and sear as you interpret them, whereby 


y will #@ you might be called upon to function, and have the Army e ngaged, has 
imilar 't gotten better or worse, in your opinion, since you gave that opinion 
in the HM of 1.3 million men ? 
rvice; General Ripagway. The world situation, sir? I think it has dis- 
ou are MM tinctly deteriorated. 
vhere, Senator Stennis. So that those facts certainly would not cause you 
‘least HJ to yield from your original position on your military recommenda- 
: tions ¢ 
‘Toned General Rieaway. No, sir. 
Senator Srennis. Are there any other factors that would cause you 
to yield as a military man on what you believe reasonably necessary 
General Ripeway. No, sir. Except, of course, the moment the deci- 
sion Was madg, we went all out to implement it. 
Senator STennis. Yes, sir. But, as a military man and on future 
ona use and what you would be called on for, you have not 
nged ? 
Ge neral Ripaway. That is right, sir. 


> put 
ining 
rtain Senator Stennis. Now, one of the things, under this reduction, as I 
im a understand it, is that you have had to redeploy on a worldwide basis 
1 out your Army divisions. Is that right? 
give General Ripeway. That is correct, sir. 
t. Senator Srennis. Do you think that that weakened your position ? 
men General Rineway. I think that a good part of the initial redeploy- 
ment was a distinct asset, Senator Stennis. I think that we had too 
large a proportion of our ready combat strength in a particular 
locality; and to the extent that that initial redeploy ment was carried 
out, that reduced that overextension. 
Senator Srennis. So you think the redeployment was not injurious 
and was an asset in some way ? 
General Ripeway. Yes, sir; I do. 


REDEPLOYMENT OF ARMY DIVISIONS 
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EFFECT ON STRIKING POWER 


Senator Stennis. Now, getting right down to the mobile striking 
power of your Army, your ground troops, that is what you are pri- 
marily concerned with in case of senpency. Was that decreased, op 
was that affected, or made weaker ? 

General Rieway. W ell, it is less now than it was then, sir; yes, 
sir, 

Senator Srennis. And that was one of the chief matters of vita] 
concern to you, that this reduction of manpower reduced the striking 
power of these divisions you call the mobile divisions that move into 
action ? 

General Ringway. That is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And in that way it would be comparable to what 
we understand as the Marine Corps being the quick ground-striking 
force of the Navy. There is a comparison there between those tw 
units. 

General Rrpeway. Yes, sir; there is. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I am sure that you are still greatly con- 
cerned about this matter of this reduction in force and reduction in 
strength, as Chief of Staff. 

General Ringway. Well, sir, when competent authority makes a de 
‘sion in this Government, my concern is only directed toward exe- 
‘ution. 

Senator Srennis. Lam sure it is. But you say here that the Arm 
‘ontinues to take every possible measure to maintain the maximum 
‘ombat potential with the forces available. 

General Ripeway. Right, sir. 

Senator Srennis. And I am sure that you are doing that to the 
utmost. But you still feel that you should have more striking power, 
more forces available, to meet these eventualities, 

General Ringway. Well, the basic reasoning behind my orig 
recommendation has not altered, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I was not sure whether I understood fully what 
it meant by reducing these men. You are now having*to take you 
untrained men on into the mobile units or the mobile divisions, the 
striking divisions, before you have given them this mature training! 
Is that right, sir? 

General Ringway. That is right, sir. Perhaps this will illustrate 
that more clearly than I did before. 

Back in 1953, we had actually 26 divisions; 19 of them were mobile: 
¢ of them were called divisions, but actually they were replacement 
training establishments. They did not even have the organization of 
a combat division. They had a tot: lly different organization, to re- 
ceive this input “ raw selectees and turn out trained soldiers. 

Now, then, we are in the process of abolishing those training estab- 
lishments, fimites the organization of some “of them to that of a 
combat division, which then takes the role which these replacement 
training centers formerly performed. 


DEFENSE OF MATSU, QUEMOY, AND FORMOSA 


Senator Srennis. Well, if this is a fair question, and I know it has 
x bearing in my mind on this subject: This is a relative question, now. 
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but can you envision the successful defense of the islands of Matsu, 
Quemoy, or Formosa, either, without the use of ground troops? 

(ieneral Ripeway. Certainly not, sir. But there is a big ground 
force there now, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. I understand. I mean our ground forces, 
our ground troops. j 

General Ringway. Oh. My answer was not to that particular ques- 
tion, sir. IT thought that you meant you had to have ground forces 
on hand. 

Senator STENNIs. I mean without the use of our ground troops. If 
vou would rather not give an opinion on that, that is entirely all right 
with me. 

General Ripeway. I would prefer not to, if it is all right with you, 
Senator Stennis. 

Senator STENNIS. That is all Thave. 

Senator CHavez. The Senator from Missouri has 1 or 2 questions 


SPEECHIT OF GENERAL GRUENTHER 


Senator Symineron. T appreciate that very much. I know it is 
vetting late, but I think we are talking about what may be the most 
uiportant problem in the world today. 

General, T understand General Gruenther made a speech recently 
euinst the reduction in the Army, that was carried in the Kuropean 
papers but not carried over here. TIave you heard anything about 
that 7 

General Ripeway. I heard something about it, sir I have seen 
cmeofhistalks. Iam not sure I have seen that one. 

Senator Symincron. Would vou see if you could get a copy of the 
talk and furnish it to the Senators ? 

General Ringway. Yessir: Ishall. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


SUPREME TIEADQUARTERS, ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE, PUBLIC INFORMATION DIVISION 


Press Release No. 2-55 
For immediate release—Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe 
(SHAPE): Mareh 15, 1955 


Extracts From REMARKS BY GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER AT SHAPE 
CORRESPONDENTS’ LUNCHEON, MArcuH 15, 1955 


I. FUTURE USE OF ANTIATIRCRAFT GUNS 


As a result of the United Kingdom decision to abolish the antiaircraft com- 
mand structure in that country, national authorities, and the general public of 
NATO nations have shown considerable and natural interest in SHAPE views on 
this matter. These I shall give you now. 

The United Kingdom authorities consider that the main threat to British ter- 
ritory comes from the very fast, very high-flying bombers, whose performance 
lay permit them to operate out of effective range of conventional antiaircraft 
guns, in attacks on area targets. 

In continental Europe a large part of the NATO territories lie within the range 
of the Soviet tactical air forces which, when operating against targets such as 
forces in the field, will in many cases find it necessary to fly well within anti- 
aircraft gunfire range. In other cases, they would do so if permitted in order to 
increase their effectiveness. 

The provision of guided missiles in adequate quantity in Allied Command, 
Europe, is a long-term project, and the date at which they will replace anti- 
aircraft guns to any appreciable extent is probably too far ahead for present 
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planning. For some years to come there will not be sufficient guided missiles to 
cover a large number of targets and, therefore, the conventional gun must he 
retained as an important contribution to our defense. In the future, as guideg 
weapons become available, they will initially supplement the gun defenses, anq 
may ultimately supplant them in certain cases. 

I am convinced that, instead of abandoning antiaircraft gun defenses, Cont. 
nental NATO countries should continue present efforts to improve their effectiye. 
ness. Even when the guided weapon is available in sufficient numbers to deq| 
with the high flying threat, there will still be the problem of dealing with low 
and medium altitude attacks, which for as far ahead as can be foreseen, will he 
the task of antiaircraft artillery. 

The United Kingdom decision was based largely on geographical consider. 
tions which in many ways are unique to the British Isles. The approaches 
the United Kingdom are either over the open sea or over friendly territory, anq 
consequently, earlier and more precise warning of the approach of attacking aip. 
craft than could be the case on the Continent, is technically feasible. In fact. 
there can be no rigid comparison between the United Kingdom and continenta| 
Europe. The difference has been made clear by the United Kingdom decision to 
retain the conventional antiaircraft gun for all British forces stationed on the 
Continent. Moreover, a number of potential targets in the United Kingdom, 
against which the most likely threat is from precision bombing, will still retai 
their conventional antiaircraft gun defenses. 


If, AIR DEFENSE PLANNING 


The usefulness of the antiaircraft gun in a possible future war is only a part of 
the much more comprehensive problem of the air defense of Europe. At present 
this is perhaps our major weakness. To study this project we are setting up an 
air defense staff of 12 officers at SHAPE, headed by Air Commodore Charles G 
Lott of the RAF, who will operate under General Norstad. 

An extremely important contribution to this study will be made by the SHAPE 
Air Defense Technical Center which is in the process of being set up now in the 
Hague, and which will work in close coordination with the SHAPE staff. Dr. 
G. J. Sizoo has been appointed president of the center, and Mr. J. Picket the di- 
rector. The center will be staffed by scientific personnel from the NATO coun- 
tries, and it should begin to function by mid-April. 

Dr. Sizoo and Mr. Picket are in the United States now for the purpose of 
recruiting scientific personnel for the center, and also to become familiar with 
the work that is being done there in the field of air defense development. They 
will visit Canada for the same purpose before returning to the Netherlands. We 
look forward with great anticipation to the results to be obtained from the 
SHAPE Air Defense Technical Center. 


Ill, THE ORGANIZATION OF LAND FORCES 


During recent discussions with authorities of several nations of NATO, it 
has become increasingly apparent to me that there is anxiety and doubt about 
the place of our Army forces in an era of atomic weapons. There is an uneasy 
feeling that we are spending money on units and equipment that may be out of 
date; and this uneasiness extends to military, parliamentary, press, and civilian 
circles alike. I feel the time has come to review briefly our present situation 
and to place this question in proper perspective. 

Up to now, we at SHAPE have not been able to provide to NATO nations the 
firm and specific guidance for the future which they would like to have and, 
indeed, which they are entitled to expect from SHAPE. This situation has come 
about because of the revolutionary state of weapons development, especially in 
the field of atomic weapons. The result is that today, right now, we are ina 
period of transition. And, I believe, it is doubt about the degree or extent of 
this transition that is causing concern in NATO circles. 

With these matters in mind, I consulted 2 months ago with senior military 
representatives of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States on the 
future pattern of ground forces. I turned to these three nations because I knew 
that each is conducting experiments in the reorganization of their ground for- 
mations. I wanted NATO to benefit from the results of this experimentation. 
These three nations are most eager to cooperate. 

I think it is correct to say that all three nations look upon the atomic weapon, 
not only as a weapon for long-range strategic power, but also as a means for 
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providing tremendous firepower, strategically and tactically, in support of the 
nd-air battle. All three agree that, even with atomic weapons, NATO must 
till have land formations to stop the enemy onslaught on the ground. 

What will be the organization of the land forces in an atomic era? We donot 
have the answer to that question now, and it does not appear that we shall have 
it before the end of 1955 at the earliest. By then the experiments of the United 
kingdom, France, and the United States should be completed and we hope to be 
able to give guidance to the member countries shortly thereafter. 

There are many speculations current about the size of the new division. Some 
predictions are that the division will be a smaller one, but many responsible 
yuthorities do not agree with this view. It is too early to answer that question 
yow, or to indulge in wishful thinking that our overall costs will be any less. 
[desire to emphasize that there is no evidence to justify the hope that there will 
ea decrease in the numbers of men and equipment now considered necessary for 
the defense of the NATO territory. The increased effectiveness of our land for- 
mations, aS a result of the use of atomic weapons, was considered fully when 
the SHAPE new approach study was prepared in 1953. The size of the unit and 
the tactics it employs will not reduce the overall land force requirements. 


IV. THE WEST GERMAN CONTRIBUTION 


Because of the limited strength available to us today without West Germany, 
itis not possible to defend far enough to the East in Central Europe. This is an 
ynsatisfactory strategy. We must have depth in our position in order to counter 
the striking power of mechanized armies and to fight off modern jet aircraft. A 
defense much farther to the East—usually referred to as a forward strategy— 
will be feasible when the German contribution is an effective one. 

The question is sometimes asked: “What good are 12 German divisions in an 
atomie era?” The 12 German divisions, along with the German air and naval 
contribution, make the difference between a second choice strategy and a much 
more desirable forward strategy. We must have a sufficient shield of allied 
ground and air forces to prevent the enemy from advancing in widely dispersed 
formations. That shield must have strength enough to force an attacking enemy 
to concentrate in his effort to break through. Those concentrations would be 
extremely vulnerable to attacks from our new weapons. 

This is an important element of our new approach strategy. We are therefore 
oncentrating our planning some 3 to 4 years in the future. If all goes well—if 
the NATO contributions continue to work out as presently planned—if the nations 
continue to make the necessary improvement in the effectiveness of forces—we at 
SHAPE are soberly confident that if an all-out act of aggression should unfor- 
tinately take place, we shall be able to implement a forward strategy which 
will defend Western Germany. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF CUT 


Senator Symineton. You were in command in Europe yourself. 
What do you think the psychology is in Europe about these cuts among 
our allies. 

General Ripneway. I think they caused very considerable concern 
among NATO European allies. 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT FORCES 


Senator SymineTon. General, in the statement made by Secretary 
Anderson he said that we had 15 combat divisions in 1956, two of 
which would be more or less permanently deployed. That would give 
13 mobile divisions. And I read a statement—running through this 
very briefly—of the strength of the Soviet at 175 divisions, with the 
Chinese divisions, which have been estimated. 

What do you think about our strength as an army, leaving aside 
our allies and leaving aside the satellite divisions of Russia? Regard- 
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less of the bravery of our people, can we compete against hundreds 
of divisions on any basis at all with 13 divisions? 

General Ringway. We could never match their manpower, Senator 
Symington, nor the numbers of divisions they have. 

Senator Symineron. I made a quotation from one of your Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, in which he said, in response to the question, “Will 
the Army need more men for the atomic battlefield “Certainly not 
fewer, quite possibly more, almost certainly more.’ : 

Do you agree with that 

General Ringway. Thoroughly, sir; yes, sir. 


NATO COMMITMENTS 


Senator Symrneron. Under the present plans as you understand 
it—and do not answer this if there is my? classification in it—can the 
United States fulfill its commitments to NATO, in your opinion / 

General Ripeway. I would prefer to answer that in executive 
session. 

Senator Symineron. With respect to the Army plans envisaging 
the lifting and proper support of three divisions by the Air Force, | 
asked that question, and I believe the Secretary said he would get it, 
But the smaller our Army gets the more important it is to have ade. 
quate airlift, as you see it? 

General Rweway. That is right. 


USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Symrneton. Now I would like to ask this question: If the 
United States is attacked, the way that the situation is going, will 
you not agree that we either have to use nuclear weapons, on the basis 
of the way plans are going, or agree to further retreat / 

General Rweway. Yes; I think that is a fair assumption. 

Senator Symineton. Now, there has been some talk about tactical 
use of nuclear weapons. 

General Ringway. May I qualify my preceding answer, Senator 
Symington, please? That is pretty hard to answer as a generaliza- 
tion. 

I think you would have to relate it to a specific situation. 

Senator Syminoron, I will accept that answer with appreciation, 
General. 

Now, the Assistant Secretary said, and I believe this is a quote, 
“We are ready to go at any moment.” And, of course, the American 
people would like to know what we are ready to go with. We have 
these 13 mobile divisions. How many of those divisions are overseas! 

General Ringway. There are eight of them, sir, now, not counting 
Hawaii. 

Senator SyminGron. How many are really in strategic reserve? 

General Riweway. Eight. 

Senator Symincton. What is the state of readiness of those eight, 
in training ? 

General Rieway. It varies consider: ably, sir. I do not know but 
what maybe this better be off the record, if it is agreeable to Senator 
Symington and the chairman, 
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Senator Symineton. Yes. If there is anything you would prefer 
to have off the record. Tag os 

(General Rrpeway. I can furnish the information later. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

1. The General Reserve is that portion of the United States Army, normally 
located in the Zone of Interior, whose primary mission is to be trained, equipped, 
and maintained in a state of readiness for immediate Use in an offensive or de- 
jensive role. ; 

-» The forces comprising the General Reserve can be divided into several 
proad categories, in accordance with the primary mission which have been 
assigned to the various units. These categories are: 

(a) Western Hemisphere Defense Force: Units for the AA defense of the con- 
tinental United States, and limited mobile defense units for deployment any- 
yhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

(b) Ready Force: Major combat units, with combat and service support, 
which are maintained at a high degree of readiness, and capable of early overseas 
deployment in the event of an emergency. 

(c) Reinforcing Force: Additional major units of the General Reserve, with 
combat and service support, which are available to meet current Army plans 
and commitments, provide a mobilization base in the event of war, and furnish 
additional reinforcement overseas. 

(d@) School Support Force: Units which provide specific full-time support to 
a school or a training activity. 

8. In view of the broad nature of the above categories, and the necessity for 
full utilization of available troops, many units of the General Reserve perform 
functions in more than one category. For example, an antiaircraft battalion 
defending a position in the United States may be earmarked for deployment 
overseas in an emergency, and an infantry regiment supporting a school could 
be deployed in the event of war, provided the deployed forces can be replaced 
by mobilized Reserves, 


TRIBUTE TO WITNESS 


Senator SyMincTon. General, I want to say I am very proud of the 
way you come up before this committee and the Congress and give 
the American people the truth as you see it. 

In my opinion, the danger that we are in is a very grave danger. 
If it was not for people like you, I think that our situation would 
be most unfortunate, especially if the Communists continue to ad- 
vance, 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your courtesy and that of the com- 
mittee. 

General Ripaway. You are very gracious, Senator Symington. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION AS TO MANPOWER NEEDS 


Senator Rogerson. On page 7 of your prepared statement, Gen- 
eral, you say: 

We continue to predict that future war with new weapons may weil require 
hore, rather than fewer men, in ground operations. 

Is there any difference of opinion on that subject among top mili- 
lary experts ¢ 

General Ringway. Yes; there is a good deal of difference of opinion, 
Senator Robertson. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr, Chairman, I believe that the military probably 
have a general here who could give us information about the way 
the surpluses were disposed of. I think that was still left as an un- 
answered question. 
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Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, before he proceeds, I want ty 
thank you and the general for your patience. But we want to assure 
you that the idea of the committee is to try to cooperate and under. 
stand what you have in mind. And if you care to go now, it wil] hy 
all right with the committee. ; 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you very much, Senator. 

General Rweway. I thank the chairman and the members of the 
committee. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that | 
feel General Ridgway made a very fine statement and that it was very 
helpful. 


DEPARTMENT OF LOGISTICS 


STATEMENT OF A. T. MCNAMARA, MAJOR GENERAL, OFFICE, Dep. 
UTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS, ACCOMPANIED BY Maj. 
CARL SULLINGER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISs. 
TICS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 

General McNamara. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe some inquiries were made with refer- 
ence to the disposal of surplus property. How do you go about it, 
General ? 

General McNamara. Mr. Chairman, you have reference to the pro- 
cedural arrangement of disposing of the property ‘ 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt at this point 
here: 

The question was raised that too often it was sold in great bulks 
and was not sold in the individual items that would permit a broad 
purchase opportunity, or that the individual or the small purchaser 
was foreclosed from having an opportunity. 

Now, I just ask that it might be shown on the record how you spe- 
cific sally went about disposing of military surpluses and how you 
arrive at when it was in surplus. 

General McNamara. There are two distinct questions there, Sena- 
tor. On the first part of the question, the lots are broken down so 
that you may sell a part or all of the lot. There is no prohibition 
against the small bidder to bid on military surplus. 

“For instane e, at an auction sale, such as auction sales we have 
held this past year in the Depar tment of the Army, a bidder could bid 
on one of many items. The auctioneer would recognize his bid and 
if high bidder award to him one or any quantity desired. The other 
bidders would then take from that point and go on. There is no 
restriction on the smaller bidder, to my knowledge, in any of the 
sales that we have. 

In addition to the type of auction sale mentioned, we have in lesser 
amounts things called retail sales, 1 of 5 methods of selling goods. 
Retail sale is that type of sale where an Army area commander sets 
a price for a type of goods that might be used by an individual, 
consumer goods type of property. So they come in and buy against 
that price. It is especially set for that type of an individual for: 
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sonsumer-type commodity. And T would say in that particular case, 
jain, there is no discrimination against the small bidder. 


SALES PUBLICITY 


Senator Tuyr. And you publicize the fact that you have surplus 
materi: als or goods to sell ? ? 


(ieneral McNamara. We do. 
Senator Tuyr. You make every effort to make known to the general 


public that you have a surplus, and that you then will offer it for sale 
‘o the individual, the buyer, and when you finally find that you have 
still got a surplus you then offer it at public auction, and then, of 
course, the highest bidder is the person that obtains it? You will 
reject bids in the event that you think that there has not been a bid 
that you think w ill be of sufficient amount to warrant the sale? 

General McNamara. We advertise thoroughly. We canvass every 
known means to bring to the publie’s attention the type of goods we 
have for sale. This is a large and a real dynamic program, “Senator. 
This is not the small post, camp, and station sale that the people think 
of. Thisis a wide coverage. 


SURPLUS SHOES 


Senator Tuy. How do you happen to get a bunch of shoes? I 
say “a bunch,” because that is what it looks like in some of these 
secondhand stores or an Army-Navy store. Where do all those shoes 
come from? How do they happen to be in surplus ? 

General McNamara. They do not all come from the Department 
of the Army in the first place, Senator. Some may, but not all. 
Many of the shoes that are in these Army-Navy type stores, that you 
have reference to, are rejects made by our procurement officials before 
they come into the Army supply system. We just won’t take them, 
because of failure to meet quality specifications. 

Senator Tuyr. Then where do all the shirts and trousers, and 
blankets come from ? 

General McNamara. Well, they could come from that same source, 
too. 

Senator Ture. You mean, now, what? From rejects? 

(reneral McNamara. From rejects; yes, sir. 

Senator Tryp. In other words, you would not dispose of a blanket, 
or you would not clispose of a trousers or shirt, unless they were a 
reje ct? 

General McNamara. No. I would have no control over things that 
are rejects. 

Senator Tuyr. I see. 


DISPOSAL OF BLANKETS 


General McNamara. They would not be in our system. They 
would be things that had been processed for the Department of the 
Army, but they had failed to meet specifications. 

Senator Tuy. Are you disposing of any blankets ? 

General McNamara. Yes; we are disposing of them. 
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Senator Tire. Why? 

General McNamara. Because of the condition of them. Many of 
these are worn out. , 

Senator Tre. But these do not appear to be worn out, and they 
are offered as surplus. 

General McNamara. That could very well be. 

Senator Tire. How could it be? 


General McNamara. It could be because of condition. ‘They could | 


have been next to che micals or next to anything. 

There are many reasons that gener ate the type of items being up 
for disposal, other th: an just whether the nap is long or short on a 
blanket or whether or not there is a hole in a blanket. It coul | be 
for many reasons. 

For instance, blankets dragged through mud or through mire of 
sorts would place the blanket in a condition in which it would not be 
usable. That would be a means for establishing the condition of 
that type eof material. 

Senator Tiryr. You mean you never dry-clean a blanket ? 

General McNamara. Oh, no. T don’t mean any such thing. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, vou say if it is dragged through mud 

General McNamara. Mud or mire. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; but if it was dry-cleaned, would that not dis- 
appear ? 

General McNamara. Oh, ves. Ut depends on the condition. T am 
using that as an ex: imple, to establish the fact that a blanket could 
wear or could be placed in a condition— 

Senator Trive. Well, we are always confronted with the fact that 
there are these merchandises that are available in these stores, and 
it is claimed to be surplus stocks from the military, and we are 
criticized for permitting the military to make such purchases, that 
they are constantly confronted with surpluses , and that they have to 
offer them at bargain-counter sales. And it was stated here today 
that you realized about 8 cents on the dollar. That is what led to 
asking that you come before the committee to give a specific report 
of how you disposed of surpluses, in order that the Government was 
not appropriating funds and then you handling it in such a manner 
that it was offered at 8 cents on the dollar and goes finally to someone 
who is bidding on it as surplus stocks. 

I think that is what we are endeavoring to establish here. 

General McNamara. Senator, the 8 cents on the dollar is a rounded 
percentage applied, if you will, to overall dollars returned. On 
consumable-type goods, for instance, blankets and things that you 
mentioned, there would be a much higher return on that particular 
thing. But for things that are in the condition of scrap and salvage, 
there would be a much less type of return on the dollar. 


PRESENT RETURN ON SALES 


Let me quote some figures. We have sold here in the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year $205.6 million worth of usable property for which 
we got 7.8 percent return on the dollar. 

We have sold $187.2 million worth as salvage for which we got 
4.9 
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Senator Tuyr. What was the material, or the merchandise ? 

General McNamara. Well, I would have to break that thoroughly 
out, sir. This is a result of a worldwide compilation of figures. 

But under the heads of salvage and usable property that I have 
mentioned, there would be a dese ription which I could enter in the 
record for further detail right from my own office, if that would be 
satisfactory. 

Senator Tuysr. I think , Mr. Chairman, that is all that is necessary. 

It is just so that we are ina position to defend ourselves. 

Senator Cuavez. General McNamara will be here right along 
throughout the hearings, and if he will bring some of those figures 
at future hearings, we will appreciate it. 

We want to thank you for being with us so late, General. 

We will recess now until the 19th of April. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., Wednesday, April 6, 1955, the hearing 
was recessed until Tuesday, April 19, 1955.) 
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Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Allen J. Ellender (acting chairman), presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender. Robertson, Stennis, Smith, and 
Dworshak. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 







BUDGET PREPARATION 





Senator ExLenper. The meeting will be in order. 

We have this morning as the first witness Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Hon. W. J. McNeil. 

Now, I would like you in a nutshell to tell us what your duties are, 
Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNet. My duties, Mr. Chairman, are somewhat varied, but 
as respects the budget, which is one of the duties, a principal function 
involves preparing an outline of assumptions which, in effect, underly 
the plan for the coming year. 

Senator ELrienprer. What do you mean by assumptions? 

Mr. McNett. In order to provide a basis for determining budgetary 
requirements for forces of a certain size, budgetary assumptions are 
issued which provide that the standards of training will be at a certain 
level, the standards of maintenance will be at a certain level, et cetera, 
and all of that is based on forces which are recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs to the Secretary of Defense who in turn makes his recommenda- 
tions to the National Security Council and the President. 

Some of these functions go on concurrently. That is, because of the 
indefinite situations in the world in the last 3 or 4 years, the actual 
force statements, outlining the units and manpower in each of the 
services, are usually determined at a rather late date—a month or two 
before the budget is submitted to the Congress. 

But in the meantime, based on these : assumptions : and certain criteria, 
basic factors such as the cost of flying hours, the cost of maintenance 
of certain types of structures, the cost of transportation, the overhaul 
of ships, et cetera, are all assembled. 
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With this preparation, when the final force plan, that is, numbers of 
units, numbers of men and equipment are determined, a budget can be 
prepared rather readily for examination. 

Senator Eitenper. That is, you come into the picture when they tel] 
you how many soldiers are needed, and how many Navy men, and you 
figure out the cost of maint: ining that for the year in which the appro. 
priation is to be made? 


TYPES OF PLANNING 


Mr. McNem. Yes; but prior to that there are certain plans to be 
developed on approaches to procurement, the general level of wa 
reserves to be produced in a given year, that is, how much of an install. 
ment or increment of war reserves are we going to buy in the coming 
year. 

That type of planning is going on ahead of time so that when the 
force statement is decided upon you proceed then with the rapid de 
velopment of the budget. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, as to material that is necessary to main- 
tain these forces, what part do you play in that ? 

Mr. McNrit. The Army, Navy, and Air Force, based on hese ge] 
eral assumptions, and the fact that as a matter of policy we ar 
going to buy all our war reserves in one year but are going to bers clas om 
over a period of time, will make certain computations of the portion 
of the war reserves together with the requirements for the materiel 
for day-to-day operations, and include that in their budget submis- 
sions. 

The various programs underlying the budget submissions are then 
examined. ‘There are perhaps 3,000 identifiable programs in Defense. 
Medical care, for example in the Navy, Army, and Air Force might 
be considered an identifiable program. The training of recruits can 
be considered as an identifiable program. Flying hours is another. 
Maintenance of early warning stations is another. 

You take perhaps 3 3,000 of those programs. In the examination of 
a budget, while it is expressed in dollars, one of the major efforts is 
endeavoring to see that these various progr ams are geared together, 
that in the plan; you are financing related activities, suc ch as pilot. train- 
ing, bases which support pilot training and aircraft which support 
pilot training, are all in reason: able balance. 

That is one of the major tasks. 


EXAMINATION OF MATERIEL REQUIREMENTS 


Another task is the examination of the requirements for materiel 
by item. Generally, the emphasis is on about 800 items which require 
75 percent of the money. 

Senator Eitenver. Now, in that regard, have you full access to the 
inventories of materials of war on hand? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELienper. As was stated 2 weeks ago by the various See- 
retaries of Defense, Air Force, Army, and Navy, they are now in the 
process of disposing of materials of war that are obsolete to the tune 


of $140 million per month ? 
Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 
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Senator ExLenper. Now, I understood that this vast accumulation 
was caused somewhat by not keeping up with these inventories from 
year to year and month to month and that often one de partment bought 
materials that the other had, or could have sp: ared, and yet because 
they did not know that the mater ials were there it has meant quite an 
accumulation of now obsolete and unnecessary materials of war, 

Now, what has been done to correct that ? 

Mr. McNrit. A great many things have been done. The inventory 
rocess is not per fect. Our records are not perfect. Nevertheless, I 
think very great progress has been made in the last 3 or 4 years. 

L would like to touch on that for a moment, if may. 

In the case of the War Department, in all its history it never had 
financial accounting for property. Never in all its history. Inventory 
records kept on an item basis, without the additional chee k and balance 
that comes into the picture by monetary accounting for property, will 
seldom be accurate. 

Furthermore, with the hundreds of thousands of items in inventory, 
reporting them to central sources by item creates a mass that is almost 
impossible to deal with effectively. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING FOR PROPERTY 


When financial accounting for property is installed, which is now 
being done, then for a class of items it is comparatively easy for senior 
people in Army, Navy, and Air Force, for a Secretary, for the Bureau 
of the Budget or for this committee to know that the gross inventory 
for a class of items let us s: ay, is $100 million, that the annual ¢ onsump- 
tion is $60 million, and that $50 million of the gross inventory Is set 
aside for a mobilization reserve, and there is a reason for it. 

Only then do I think will it be possible for people either in your 
position or the people attempting to manage the business to grasp this 
huge problem, 

It neverhas been done and, in my opinion, never will be done in 
dealing item by item with each of the various hundreds of thousands 
of items in the supply systems. For the 700 to 800 major items, how- 
ever, that can be done by item, in fact, that is the only good way to do it. 

Our supply problems arise from the fact that there has not been 
that type of good inventory control and a good way to measure con- 
sumption versus stocks on hand by cl: asses—plus the fact that much of 
the material that is today being declared excess has been left over from 
World War II, including some still left over from World War I, which 
was kept in store through World War IL, and is still in store, together 
with possibly some items which were procured in excess during the 
early stages of Korean hostilities. You will find that those are the 
sources ot the inventories being disposed of, salvaged at the present 
time. 

Now, I will not say we are doing a perfect job of buying at the mo- 
ment. I would say it is vastly improved. 


EXCESS ENGINES 


Here is another reason: We know now that we are going to have 
certain engines in excess. That subject was discussed with you the 
other day. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 
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Mr. McNett. Who is to blame for that? Well, perhaps there wasn’ 
close enough watch, but that is not the basic reason to my mind, 

At the time that a certain model engine was purchased in 1950, ] 
remember that several of my staff examined the plans and we though 
they were buying too many, but the experience of that engine was that 
it only would last 2 limited number of hours between overhauls. We 
knew it would improve. We thought perhaps they should not buy 
so many. 

But face to face with that kind of situation, the judgment was that 
for the time being we would have to buy enough engines so that there 
would be a spare engine available to replace one that had been in use 
for a limited number of hours. 

Senator ELienper. But at that point was there not some way to 
test that before you made these orders as to whether these engines 
would have to be changed or renovated at 30 hours, 50 hours, or 100 
hours ? 

Mr. McNew. There, again, Senator, you have a problem that we ran 
into in jet engines. The United States didn’t make any real effort on 
jet engines until 1945 or 1946. Our first jet engines with any power 
were just coming into be ing, in 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Now that we have been in the jet engine business for some time and 
have reliable experience factors, I think you will find that is changed, 


CHANGES IN NEED FOR SPARES 


When you have engines with short life, it takes from 3 to 4 engines 
in store to keep 1 in service. When service between overhauls goes up 
to 150 hours, you drop down to perhaps 2 engines in store. 

Now we are running 375 to 450 hours bet weer n overhauls. 

Senator Eittenper. That isthe same engine ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, but it has been improved. New components have 
gone into it. 

Senator Ettenper. As I remember the testimony, these were the 
same engines that were ordered far in excess of what was required 
and, as I remember, the engines were supposed to run 100 hours, in- 
stead they ran 400 hours. 

Mr. McNem. That is right. 

Senator E.xenper. It strikes me that they could have been tested, 
and it could have been determined before this huge order was put in 
by whoever was rnpeninen. 

Mr. McNretm. Senator, in the case Mr. Talbott mentioned of 100 
hours, that was another engine, and it is a very good engine, but the 
first year and a half to 2 years’ experience with that engine was 100 
hours. 

EFFECT OF IMPROVED PARTS 


Now, on that particular engine they have developed a new type of 
blade for the compressor; no longer does the engine have to be torn 
down now because of the longer life of the new type blade. 

I remember being in an overhaul shop and I asked why this engine 
had to be overhauled so often. Certain bearings were giving away, 
compressor bearings, bec: ause the compressor oper ated at terrific spe red. 
After that engine ‘had been in service for about 2 years, a much more 
serviceable bearing was developed and from then on installed in all 
engines. 
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In these new developments we will always have such problems. I 
believe more attention has been given to it than ever before in history, 
but we still will have some of it, I am sure, regardless of how much 
we try. : 

[ think the accumulation of excess at the present time on any new 
items is far less than we have experienced in the past. I think we 
vould be wrong to say that we will not have some accumulation of 
excess. Weare not that good yet. 


WORLD WAR I STOCKS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Secretary, what kind of items are left over from World War 1? 
You mentioned some inventory from World War I. 

Mr. McNetz. It runs the whole range. So far as World War II 
items are concerned, I saw an item recently concerning the disposal 
of 32,000 2.75 inch bazookas. 

That item is no longer used by the American Army because the 
weapon Was not heavy enough to knock out tanks. 

That is the reason for the 314-inch bazooka. The smaller bazookas 
are now being disposed of, but they were kept over from World 
War II. There were none disposed of after World War II. 

In 1950 they were the ones initially used in Korea. You may recall 
that the first 314-inch bazooka was flown to Korea in the fall of 1950. 

As fast as the new ones came in, the others went back to store. They 
ae now being disposed of. 

Senator Smiru. How, through surplus property ? 

Mr. McNerizt. No one wants it. So they have to be smashed up and 
sold for scrap. 

Now, there is another class of items. We still have spare parts for 
World War II type jeeps and other vehicles which are still in store 
from World War II. That comprises a part of what is being disposed 
of at the moment because we had excess stocks for the number of vehi- 
cles of that type still left in commission. 

The Navy, for example, a few years ago had what you call the 
l-pounder gun, the Spanish-American gun. It was used on a few 
sitll boats during World War Il. Now that is out. 

Those guns and spare parts will be taken out of the system. 


ECONOMY THROUGH DISPOSAL 


Senator Smiru. It would seem to me to be more economical to go 
through that whole mventory and get rid of that as promptly as pos- 
sible and save storage than going over all of it from year to year. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Senator Smirx. That question arises from, (1) that we are keeping 
things that we are not using; (2) are we still ordering in such large 
quantities that the same thing is going to happen to us again ? 

Mr. McNetr. I wanted to make that point a moment ago, Senator 
Smith, that I think it is better today. I think the orders for materials 
and spares are more in line with possible need than ever before in 
history. 

[ will not say that we will not find 10 years from now that we have 
overordered some items. I know we did in certain of the engines. 
They were cut back. 
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I am sure that Secretary Talbott mentioned in the hearing the othe; 
day there are certain engines of a model being produced in 1950 and 
1951 that no matter how much you cut back they were still too high, 

Senator Smirn. In the end it is better to find we had too many 
rather than find ourselves wanting ? : 

Mr. McNett. Yes, a few too many is all right. 


INVENTORY SET UP BY CLASSES 


Senator Smiri. Does the inventory cover the overall Defense De- 
partment or is it set up by the services ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Set up by services, by classes of items. The Navy 
has had monetary accounting for property since 1908. During World 
War IT the material was charged off as it left the continental United 
States. It took several years after the war to bring it back into the 
property accounts. 

That has been done. The inventories are in fairly good shape, 
They know they have too much of certain items. 

I would like to touch on another facet of this problem. 

Many times you will read newspaper stories that we have X years 
of stock and that does not sound very good. I noticed a recent news- 
paper story that the Department of Defense had 51 years of stock of 
some items, at the current rate of usage. That probably is correct on 
certain items. 

We store propeller shafts for capital ships at Mechanicsburg. We 
used none last year. The year before I think there was one used when 
the Missouri went aground and they replaced one of the shafts. 

But still there are shafts held in stock for the 12 battleships which 
are in reserve. 

We ordered the shafts in the war; we are not buying them any 
more. However, we are not just throwing them away. 

Now, J think that as long as the battleships are in the reserve fleet 
the propeller shafts should be retained in stock to meet possible needs. 
Yet, with the small number of ships of the battleship class in com- 
mission, we are not replacing any shafts. 

So a statement that said we have 40 years’ supply based on recent 
issues could be true, but it really would not be meaningful unless you 
went into it. That does not mean that there are not areas where we 
have excess, but I would like to ask, when one of these statements ap- 
pears, that we just pause long enough to find out just what the prob- 
lem is. 

SURPLUS SALES AT LOW PRICES 


Senator Dworsnaxk. Did not that same newspaper item you refer 
to, as I recall, say that the armed services were planning to dispose 
of about $2 billion worth of surplus commodities at 5 to 7 cents on the 
dollar? Maybe you can do a little explaining there. 

Mr. McNetn. Senator, we had a hearing in the House recently on 
the subject of the disposal of property. I was there for a few min- 
utes. They constantly used this figure of 5 to 7 percent. It is about 
7 percent overall. 

Bazookas when scrapped bring nothing. 

Senator Dworsuax. You do not have $2 billion worth of bazookas? 
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Other Mr. McNett. No, sir. Disposing of old tanks brings nothing but 
) and Mga return based on scrap value. 

high Senator ELLteNpEerR. Who buys that scrap? Why do you not sell it 
many § direct to these mills’ ‘They are all wanting it. 
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Mr. McNet. Some of them, I understand, 
directly and buy it directly. 

Now, on the consumption-type material, which may be lumber 
that has weathered, odd-size clothing, paint ‘that is 8 to 10 years old, 
which may be in fairly good condition but has started to deterior: ite, 
we made a spot check Jast year and the average return on cost of that 
class of items runs about 40 percent. On a number of items we 
checked it ran 20 percent at the low end when some of the items were 
used or damaged, up to 70 or 75 percent. 

On the other hand, the salvage return is quite low compared to 
initial cost when you take the items of the military type of equipment. 
There is a relatively low scrap value for a tank which cost $90,000 
during World War IT, but is practically worn out and is a model that 
can’t be used by the troops in the field. 

Senator Dworsnak. Can you not modernize it? 

Mr. McNem. The M-46 can be modernized, but the M-4 is too 
light, too slow, and too costly to be rebuilt. But if that was scrapped 
you will get just about enough out of it to cover the cost of the demili- 
tarization, that is removing ‘the gun and fire control and scrapping it. 

So on that type of equipme nt you may not get over 1 percent, but 
averaged overall it is 7. But it ranged from 20 to 70 percent last fall 
on the consumption-type of mate rial. 

Senator Dworsuak. Frequently you see these surplus commodity 
stores, Army stores, selling small equipment that apparently has been 
disposed of by the armed services and it has been in excess supply. 
Cannot those abuses be eliminated largely ? 


Mr. McNet. Yes; I think they can. 
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Senator Dworsuak. The public comes in contact with those devel- 
opments and from the public-relations standpoint it is bad business 
because it would appear that the armed services are buying commodi- 
ties and supplies and equipment far in excess of their requirements 
and then find it advantageous to practically give it away to some of 
these outlets. 

Mr. McNeiw. The Quartermaster General appeared before the com- 
mittee more or less by request about 2 weeks ago on this very subject. 
One of the points that he made that I had not thought had been 
brought out before was that much of this material sold in the clothing 
stores, the Army and Navy stores around these different towns, had 
never been in the military inventory. Rather, it was material that was 
rejected because it was faulty, or didn’t pass inspection, or wasn’t cut 
right, or perhaps made up in excess of the quantities ordered and the 
manufacturers sold it directly to the Army and Navy stores or other 
distributors. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean the manufacturer did ? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir; it never had been in the military system se wu... 
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INVENTORY UNIFICATION 


Senator Smiru. I have one more question on the services inventories 

What I was coming to, Mr. Secretary, was, do we have unification 
in the inventory now! Does one service know what the other service 
has so as to take advantage of anything it had that it could use/ | 

Mr. McNew. They make real efforts, but I don’t think it is as sye. 
cessful as it should be. 

Senator Smiru. Is any move being made to bring about an effective 
and satisfactory inventory plan that would do that 4 


AUTHORITY FOR STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. McNriu. Yes. It is rather a slow process, but it is not alto- 
gether on the inventory side. I think you will recall, Senator Smith, 
that the Armed Services Committee and the Congress gave authority 
to the military departments in title [IV of the National Security Act 
to put their inventories of this consumption-type material, and that js 
where are problems are for the most part, into what in effect are 
merchandising corporations. 

In other words, financed through a revolving fund. 

When we eventually get those inventories all in the revolving fund, 
then mechanically and procedurally it would be practical for a truck 
of one service to back up to the storehouse of the other, get its requisi- 
tion filled and pay its bill at the end of the month. 

In case of the Navy we now have about 127,000 consumption-type 
items that are customarily used in day-to-day operation in their 
inventories. 

The Navy has had stock funds since 1893, but it has developed now 
so that most consumption material of the Navy is in that class. There- 
fore, they are in a position now to render that service, from a practical 
standpoint, to others. 

The Marine Corps, until recently never had endeavored to carry its 
property under a monetary accounting system nor under what we call 
a stock-fund type of operation. 

They started to do so 2 years ago, however, and it is running fine. 


ARMY STOCK FUNDS 


The Army had a tremendous problem but has now put its depot 
stocks of consumption-type material, including medical supplies, into 
stock funds, but they have not yet carried it to local posts, camps, and 
stations. Their inventory already under stock fund for that class of 
items totals over $6 billion, far more than the estimated they had of 
that class of items. 

The Army proceeded to put their depot stocks under revolving funds 
first. That is essentially completed now. 

The next step is to take the major posts, camps, and stations and 
include their stocks in the same inventory. This also has been done. 
Thus, if they provide anything to the Marine Corps, to the Air Force, 
or to the Navy, or to one of their own stations, they make the charge 
and collect for it. 
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AIR FORCE PROGRESS 


What I am saying is that we have provided the machinery for this 
transfer of material. A tangible result is the $700 million proposed for 
wcission or transfer this year. In the case of the Air Force, they are 
moving rather thoroughly, but rather slowly, and at the present time 
have clothing, petroleum, oil and lubricants, and medical supplies in 
their revolving fund types of operations, but do not yet have lumber 
and other consumer items. 

I want to see that done rather quickly. When that is completed we 
vill at least have the machinery for easily and readily using the stocks 
that are available. 

Under the old appropriation process it was almost impossible to get 
it done, 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with the disposing 
of the obsolete types in our inventory. It saves money on storage and 
accounting in many ways. 

My question comes about because of the following reasons: First, of 
the large quantities ordered, and especially in peacetime ; 

Second, it seems to me it would be an economy to expedite this 
ventory matter so that we would have unification and one service 
would not be buying what another service has to dispose of. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator ELLeENpeER. | am in full agreement with that. That is the 
point that I think some of us made when we had the hearings 2 weeks 
vO, 

I realize the size of this job. I am confident that it is folly for us 
to keep materials of war on hand if you do not need them. They are 
obsolete. You ought to get rid of them. Ido not question that. 

y what I question is the purhcase, as Senator Smith just said, of 
such a huge quantity of materials without in some cases properly 
tes sine them, 

Now, that one instance of excess engines, as I remember the losses 
twas an airplane engine I think—will aggregate almost a quarter of 
ibillion dollars. That is unconscionable to me. 

Mr. McNett. I think you are referring to Secretary Thomas’ recent 
testimony concerning his review and revision of the naval aircraft 
proc urement program, 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a loss and a good deal of that could have 
been prevented if only good judgment had been exercised in testing 
them out to determine whether or not they would run 30 hours, 40 
hours, or 100 hours. That was the thing at issue. 

Mr. McNett. Of course, in the state of readiness that exists today, 
you can afford to wait to test an engine fully. In 1950, however, the 
United States had little experience “with high-power jet engines, but 
under the pressure of the Korean situ: ition you put into production 
an engine that you knew was not fully developed because you had to 
have the power quickly. 


SAVINGS BY EARLY TRIALS 


Senator ELLENpER. In the meantime you certainly could have tried 
these engines while they were being made and if you had found that 
61179—535—16 
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they would run longer than you anticipated, you certainly could lay 
cut back on the number ordered. 

To me there is no excuse for it. That is my feeling about it. 

Mr. McNem. I agree, the cutback did not come fast enough. 

Senator ELitenper. Certainly not. You waited too long. 

Senator Dworsnak. Along that line, could I ask one question 

Senator ELienper. Yes. 

Senator DworsHakx. What do you do, Mr. McNeil, in disposing of 
some of the surplus, so-called obsolescent huge bombers? 1 have for- 
gotten whether it is the B-36 or B-32, or whatever the designatio 
was which were contracted for any m: my of them built and then you 
considered them obsolete and undesirable before they were put to use. 

Do you know what I am referring to? Some of the large bombers 
made in—— 

Mr. McNetu. In World War IT. 

Senator Dworsuak. No; I think in the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. McNetu. None of those have been scrapped. 

Senator Dworsnak. Did we not order some of the huge bombers’ 

Mr. McNei. They are still in service. 


OBSOLESCENT BOMBERS 


Senator Dworsnak. They are not undesirable or obsolete ? 

Mr. McNew.. They are certainly obsolescent and they are not as fast 
as the new jet bomber, but they are still the mainstay of the heavy- 
bombing force and will be for another year, or so. 

Senator Dworsnak. Did you not have a couple of models—— 

Mr. McNett. For the most part, they went back to the factory and 
were reworked. Most of them were sent back and modified. 

In the case of the B-36, which had 6 reciprocating engines, they 
added 4 jet engines in order to give it more speed. While it was not 
completely catisfactory, it did tide us over. 

Senator DworsHaK. Consequently you have not had any surplus 
disposal problems concerning these ? 

Mr. McNet.. Not of these recent ones, but of the B-29 type that is 
currently going out of service. They were built during the war. 


METILOD OF DISPOSAL 


Senator Dworsuak. What do you do with them, scrap them 01 
sell them ¢ 

Mr. McNeru. A certain number were put in reserve. Some of thos 
which are not in good condition are scrapped. 

Senator DworsuaKk. Do you send any of them to our allies in Europe 
or in Asia? 

Mr. McNerz. No other force is currently being equipped with 
bombers of that type. However, 87 were provided to England, as the 
nucleus of their heavy bomber force, and about 70 of these have been 
returned. 

Senator DworsHak. What year was that? 

Mr. McNeru. During fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952. 

Senator ELLenper. But in this new process of financial property 
accounting, are vou making changes from the old method or are youl 
adding to that more burdens on the manner and the method in whici 
property accounting was carried on in the past ? 
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Mr, McNett. You do two things, you keep a record by item and you 

keep it on monetary values. 

"On the surface that appears to be extra work. Actually on the 
whole system it is simpler because outside of a particular depot or 
sation you deal primarily in classes of items and not in terms of 
millions of individual transactions. 

So the double-barreled approach as a whole is simpler than trying 
to deal with hundreds of thousands of items from the depot to a 
central point, reporting each individual transaction. It is a rather 
involved problem, but—— 

Senator ELLENpeER. I presume that you kept some of your old meth- 
ods and simply tried to improve on them. 

Mr. McNetm. Yes. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Exrenper. Mr. McNeil, we interrupted your statement. 
You have a 19-page statement here. Would you want to read all of it, 
or would you care to simply highlight it and the whole statement will 
be placed in the record 4 

Mr. McNett. Would you care to have me put the statement in the 
record, and go through and highlight it for you? 

Senator Extenver. I think we would get just as much out of it and 
at the same time save time. You do not mind interruptions as we go 
along ¢ 

Mr. McNett. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENprErR. All right, proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE W. J. McNett 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the opportunity to summarize the 
fiscal aspects of the programs covered by the fiscal year 1956 budget is ap- 
preciated. The basic programs of the Department of Defense have been covered 
in the statements of the Secretary of Defense and Admiral Radford. 

As indicated in Secretary Wilson’s statement, the fiscal year 1956 budget calls 
for total obligational authority of $34,360 million which, together with $11,700 
million of unobligated funds estimated in the budget document to be carried 
forward from the current fiscal year, will finance the military programs for the 
coming year. Specific requests totaling $31,377 million are now before your com- 
mittee. Additional requests, estimated in the budget document at $2,983 mil- 
lion, are planned for later submission to cover the costs of proposed legislation. 
The proposed legislation covers three main programs—military public works, 
originally estimated at $1,910 million but now estimated at slightly in excess 
of $2 billion; the proposed Military Career Incentive Act and other service bene- 
fits, estimated at $950 million; and the cost of training 100,000 nonprior service 
personnel for 6 months under the proposed National Reserve plan, estimated at 
$128 million. 

While the program contained in the fiscal year 1956 budget carries a total 
price tag in terms of obligational authority of $34,360 million, the budget docu- 
ment recommends that $1.5 billion of the cost be met by the transfer of funds 
already available—$700 ainies from the Army stock fund and $800 million from 
the Army procurement and production appropriation, which are not required by 
the Army during fiscal year 1956. Thus, if the proposed legislation is enacted as 
requested, and assuming that the funds necessary to finance the legislation are 
provided by the Congress in the manner suggested, the net new obligational au- 
thority necessary for fiscal year 1956 would be $32,860 million, of which $31,377 
Iillion is contained in the regular Department of Defense appropriation bill cub 
being considered by your committee. 

Of the $31,377 million in new obligational authority now being requested for 
fiscal year 1956, $7,289 million is for the Army, $8,918 million is for the Navy, 
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$14,530 million is for the Air Force, $627 million is for interservice activities, prjp. 
cipally for retired pay, and a little under $13 million is for the Office of the Seere. 
tary of Defense. 

In addition to the $31,377 million in obligational authority currently before 
you, $28 million cash is being requested to liquidate contract authority granted in 
fiscal year 1951 and prior years for Navy shipbuilding. We are also recommend. 
ing rescission of $8.6 million in unfinanced contract authority. If these actions 
are taken, $39.4 million in unfinanced contract authority for Navy shipbuilding 
will remain on the books. We hope to be able to liquidate this balance in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget, after which there will be no difference between approprig. 
tions and new obligational authority for the Department of Defense. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY COST CATEGORY 


The fiscal year 1956 budget request of the Department of Defense now before 
this committee can be summarized by major categories as follows: 


Military personnel costs 


New obligational authority requested for military personnel costs—pay and 
allowances, subsistence, individual Clothing, transportation and other military 
personnel activities—as shown in the detail under the departmental headings, 
was $9,784. However, this did not include the additional cost of the recently 
enacted Career Incentive Act of 1955, estimated at about $735 million in fisca) 
year 1956. This item was included in the budget document under the heading 
“Proposed for later transmission.” Nor did this figure include the cost of the 
35,000 increase in military personnel end strength for fiscal year 1956 approved 
by the President a day or two after the deadline for getting the detailed appro 
priation tables to the Government Printing Office. This personnel increase wil! 
eost about $72 million in fiscal year 1956: $58 million for a 25,000 increase jn 
Army strength, $11 million for a 7,000 increase in the Navy, and $3 miliion for a 
3,000 increase for the Marine Corps. A separate request for these additiona 
funds will shortly be transmitted to the Congress by the President. 

Military personnel strength is expected to average approximately 2,930,000 
man-years during fiscal year 1956 compared with an estimated 3,164,000 man. 
years during fiscal year 1955. With the additions I have just discussed, military 
personnel costs in fiscal year 1956 will total about $10.6 billion, slightly mor 
than in fiscal year 1955. 

Operations and maintenance 


A total of $9 billion is requested for operations and maintenance of military 
facilities, equipment and weapons of the Department of Defense. This covers 
the cost of operating our Army and Marine divisions, naval combat ships and 
auxiliary craft, aircraft of all the services and the worldwide system of shore 
installations, and includes the costs of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, 
fuel and other supplies. 

The funds requested for this purpose in the 1956 budget are 8634 million more 
than provided in fiscal year 1955, but $648 million less than in fiscal year 1954 
This increase in the funds requested in comparison with the current fiscal year 
reflects several key factors: 

(1) The 1956 budget request includes approximately $289 million in opera 
tions and maintenance appropriations in lieu of occupation support received 
from Germany during fiscal year 1955 without charge to appropriations. There- 
fore, on a comparative basis, the 1956 budget request for operations and main 
tenance is really only $345 million greater than the current fiscal year. 

(2) The expanding system of continental defense, involving complicated elec- 
tronics devices and other complex equipment, inevitably involves increased 
operating and maintenance costs. 

(3) The transition of combat units of the Air Force and naval aviation to 
modern jet aircraft, which are appreciably more expensive to operate and 
maintain. 

(4) The emphasis on improved and increased training of our reserve forces 
will increase the operating costs of our active forces. 

(5) The continued build-up of the Air Force, which accounts for over 85 
percent of the comparative increase in the request for operations and main- 
tenance funds. 

Every effort will be made to press forward vigorously in our program to effect 
economies and savings through improved organization and management. Nev- 
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ertheless, We must recognize that a major problem we face is the fact that in- 
creased emphasis on continental defense, guided missiles and high performance 
aircraft, aS well as the continued introduction of other new and complex weap- 


ons, all point in the direction of increased operations and maintenance costs 
in the future. 


Major procurement and production 


A total of $9,524 million is requested for major procurement and production, 
almost two-thirds of which is for procurement of aircraft and concurrent spares, 
while approximately 10 percent is for guided missiles procurement. During the 
current fiscal year, total new obligational authority for major procurement and 
production amounted to $7,126 million, with $4,398 million for aircraft and 
8345 million for guided missiles. 

During the five fiscal years 1951 through 1955, a total of over $90 billion has 
been provided by the Congress for major procurement. At the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it is estimated that the unexpended balance of major procure- 
ment and production funds will be about $30 billion, of which approximately 
$11 billion will be unobligated. These carryover balances, in conjunction with 
the $9.5 billion requested in the fiscal year 1956 budget, would make a total of 
820 billion available for obligation and a litle over $39 billion available for ex- 
penditure. Each of these figures would be reduced by $800 million if our recom- 
mendation is followed that such amount be transferred from the Army’s Pro- 
curement and Production appropriation to meet, in part, the costs of proposed 
legislation. These amounts will cover the planned obligational program and 
expenditures for procurement and production during fiscal year 1956, as well as 
the lead times beyond June 30, 1956, required to be financed in the fiscal year 
1956 budget. 

As was the case last year, no new funds are being requested for Army major 
procurement since none are required. At the end of the current fiscal year, the 
Army will have an unobligated balance for major procurement of $3.5 billion. 
Although $800 million of this is subject to transfer, the funds available for 
obligation by the Army include $1 billion in anticipated reimbursements, from 
the Navy, Air Force, and military-assistance program. These funds are con- 
sidered fully adequate, without new appropriations for next vear, to finance the 
\rmy procurement program during fiscal year 1956. 

The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of procurement 
items is as follows: 

(a) Aircraft.—A total of $6.1 billion has been requested in the fiscal year 1956 
hidget for the procurement of aircraft. This will cover the procurement of 
approximately 4,400 aircraft in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. This compares 
with $4.4 billion made available in fiseal year 1955 and $4.5 billion provided in 
fiscal vear 1954. Aircraft expenditures in fiscal year 1956 will continue at about 
the same level as during the current fiscal vear. 

(b) Ships and harbor craft.—New obligational authority requested for ships 
ind harbor eraft amounts to $1.3 billion, or $167 million more than in fiseal year 
1955, Expenditures for ships are expected to total anproximately $1 billion in 
fiseal vear 1956 or a little more than the fiscal vear 1955 level. This increase in 
obligational authority and expenditures is in line with the program announced 
last vear for a higher level of shipbuilding in order to cope with the problem of 
“hlock ohsolescence” of the fleet, a major portion of which was built during 
World War TT. 

(ec) Combat vehicles —Production of tanks and other combat vehicles at the 
present time is at “sustaining rate” levels, with the output going largely to build 
up mobilization reserves. Expenditures during fiscal year 1956 are estimated 
at approximately $500 million, the same as during the current fiscal vear. Only 
relatively small amounts of new obligational authority are being requested in 
the fiseal year 1956 budget for combat vehicles since current production can be 
sustained with funds already available. 

(7) Support vehicles, artillery, and weapons.—By and large, the requirements 
of the active force for these categories of major materiel have been met with 
funds made available to date. Estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1956 are 
at the same general level as during fiseal vear 1955. 

(ce) Ammunition —Ammunition expenditures during fiscal year 1956 are esti- 
mated at approximately $1 billion—a little lower than the current year’s level. 
In view of the suhstantial stocks that have been accumulated since the end of 
actual combat in Korea, production rates for most rounds of ammunition have 
heen adjusted to levels that will keep active production lines in being for a longer 
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period than would otherwise be possible. $483 million is being requested in ney 
obligational authority in fiscal year 1956 for the Navy and Air Force, COlNpared 
with $462 million in fiscal year 1955. 

(f) Guided missiles.—Considerable progress has been made in the guideg. 
missiles area. Production of guided missiles is still largely dependent upon the 
progress in our research and development programs in the solution of the pro}. 
lems inherent in this field. Total obligational authority of $923 million is rp. 
quested in the fiscal year 1956 budget for guided missiles compared with 8345 
million in fiscal year 1955. Expenditudes during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 hay 
been at approximately one-half billion dollars a year and may rise to about two 
thirds of a billion dollars, although this estimate depends upon the attainment o; 
production schedules for missiles which meet operational requirements. 

(g) Electronics and communications.—The fiscal year 1956 budget requests 
$370 million for electronics and communications compared with $414 million jy 
fiscal year 1955. Expenditures, however, are expected to total in the neighbor. 
hood of $600 million during fiscal year 1956 compared with about S800 million j; 
the current fiscal year. It should be noted that this category does not include 
expenditures for electronic equipment installed as integral components in air 
craft, ships, guided missiles, and other military equipment. 

(h) Production equipment and facilities.—In general, the build-up of militar 
production equipment and facilities has been rather completely financed in pri 
fiscal years. During the 5 fiscal years 1951 through 1955, a total of $6.3 billioy 
has been made available for the costs of production equipment and facilities 
$184 million is being requested in the budget for fiscal year 1956, including ap.- 
other $100 million increment for reserve tools and facilities, to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of Defense but allocated to the military departments. 

(i) Other major procurement and production.—New obligational authority re 
quested in fiscal year 1956 for other major procurement and production, whic! 
includes such items as materiel handling equipment, construction equipment, ra 
road equipment and special training equipment, amounts to 8132 million con 
pared with $216 million in fiscal year 1955. Expenditures for this group of items 
are estimated at $271 million in fiscal year 1956 compared with $315 million 
fiscal year 1955. 

Military public works 

Approximately $2,010 million is currently proposed for later transmission fo 
military public works. The exact amounts of new obligational authority required 
and its distribution by military department or in terms of program elements 
such as air fields, barracks, family housing, ete., are largely dependent upon the 
action taken on the public works authorization request currently in preparatio 
for submission to the Congress. 


Reserve components 

The fiscal year 1956 budget requests $981 million in new obligational author- 
ity for the reserve components, an increase of $271 million over fiscal year 1955 
This increase is required to cover the projected increase in the number of 
reserve personnel in drill-pay status, who are expected to increase from 697,00) 
at the end of fiscal year 1954 to 857,000 at the end of the current fiscal year and 
to 1,010,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956. In terms of average strength, the 
fiscal year 1956 budget provides funds for an average of 934,000 in drill-pay 
status, compared with an average of 782,000 during the current fiscal year and 
633,000 during fiscal year 1954. These figures do not include the additional $12 
million that would be required to cover the additional costs of providing 6 
months training to nonprior service personnel if the proposed national Reserve 
plan is enacted as presented. 


Research and development 


A total of $1,370 million is requested in the fiscal year 1956 budget for research 
and development—$1,114 million for direct research costs and $256 million for 
indirect costs, principally costs of operating and maintaining research activities 
and installations. This is $73 million more than provided in 1955 and $19 mil- 
lion less than in 1954. Research and development expenditures in fiscal year 
1956 are estimated at $1,369 million, $62 million more than in fiscal year 1955 
and $16 million less than fiscal year 1954. These figures are all on the new 
accounting basis. Last year the Congress requested the Department of Defense 
to make the changes necessary to provide a more uniform presentation of the 
indirect costs of the research and development program. As a result, certain 
additional elements of cost which heretofore had been included in the “Main- 
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renance and operations” and other budget categories are now included in research 
and development. These additional costs total nearly $208 million in fiscal year 
1956 and include approximately $152 million for support of research and develop- 
ment installations, $39 million for nonstandard supplies and equipment, and 
$17 million for fuels and lubricants for the operation of research and develop- 
ment aircraft. 
Establishmentwide activities 

The remainder of the budget request consists of $713 million for establishment- 
wide activities, $12 million less than provided in fiscal year 1955 and $123 million 
less than provided in fiscal year 1954. The major item in this category is retired 
pay, amounting to $440 million. Also included are salaries and expenses of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, amounting to $12.8 million; international 
activities, such as costs of military attachés, Inter-American Defense Board, 
NATO activities, etc., amounting to $46 million; and the costs of operating cer- 
tain joint activities (many of which are classified) and schools in which the 
military departments have a common interest, amounting to $215 million. The 
military departments will provide the necessary detail concerning the individual 
classified projects for which they are administratively responsible. 


EXPENDITURES 


We have already discussed the fact that overall expenditures for the Depart- 
ment of Defense are estimated in the President’s budget at $34 billion, while the 
detailed estimates for the many individual programs as of December added to 
a total of $35,750 million. This is the first time that this problem has been recog- 
nized in the budget document. Now, 4 months later—and still 14 months before 
the end of fiscal year 1956—our revised estimates of 1956 expenditures just 
submitted to the committee indicate expenditures of $35.2 billion. Every effort 
was made to have the detailed estimates reflect the best possible forecast of 
performance if all elements of all plans proceed as presently projected, rather 
than arbitrarily adjust the figures to add up to the overall expenditure estimates. 
{sa result of continuing efforts, real savings undoubtedly wiil be made in ares 
which cannot be identified at this time. Some things that are now scheduled to 
take place on or before June 30 may take place shortly after June 30, thereby 
falling into another fiscal year. Some unforeseen production difficulties are 
inevitable, and on an overall basis it is logical to assume that there will be some 
shortfall in the forecasts of probable production rates of newly developed complex 
military items. Consequently, the overall expenditure estimate of $384 billion is 
not necessarily inconsistent with the individual program estimates that 4 months 
ago added up to $35,750 million. For example, the extension of the provisions 
of section 727 of the 1955 Appropriation Act relative to deutschemark credits will 
result in lowering our fiscal vear 1956 expenditures by something less than $300 
million. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The budget document indicated that our program would involve carrying over 
unobligated balances of approximately $6.5 billion into fiscal year 1957, exclusive 
of military public works funds, compared with an unobligated balance of $15.7 
billion carried into the current fiscal year and an estimated $11.7 billion carried 
into fiscal year 1956. As the review of our programs is continued during the 
months ahead, changes will undoubtedly be made in our estimates of unobligated 
balances. At the request of this committee, we have prepared and submitted 
revised estimates of fiscal year 1955 obligations and June 30, 1955, unobligated 
carryovers. These unobligated carryovers are currently estimated at $11.5 bil- 
lion. In his statement, Secretary Wilson mentioned that the unobligated carry- 
over into fiscal year 1957 would be approaching the level that might be con- 
sidered reasonable to run a military program of the present size and composi- 
tion. Although the figure appears to be quite high, unobligated balances of 
considerable magnitude are essential for sound program management. At the 
opening session of these hearings a number of questions were raised on this sub- 
Ject and I would like to discuss it rather fully at this point. 

Up to fiscal year 1951, the practice was followed of providing a combination 
of cash appropriations and unfinanced contract authority to meet contracting 
requirements in the “no-year” appropriations covering major procurement and 
construction for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The theory underlying this 
practice was to appropriate for certain types of procurement only the cash re- 
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quired to cover estimated expenditures during the year. While this methog 
kept unexpended balances at very low levels, it had the major drawback that 
it also made it difficult for either the executive or legislative branch to exergjgp 
effective control over the military programs. It is analogous to a person why 

decides to buy a particular type of car or television set simply on the basis of 
a salesman’s assurance of “little money down and low monthly payments during 
the first year,” without full realization of the total cost, the number of months 
over which scat has to be made, and the fact that future monthly payments 
may be appreciably higher or that there may be a substantial unpaid balance g 
the end of the particular time period covered by the payments. I might obserye 
that the period of payment involved in financing the military program on the 
“installment plan” is illustrated by the fact that after 5 years we still have not 
fully liquidated the unfinanced contract authority provided in fiscal year 195], 

During consideration of the fiscal year 1952 budget, the Congress adopted, anq 
I think wisely, the principle of providing appropriations to authorize fully the 
approved procurement and construction programs, even though this initially re. 
quired larger appropriations. As a result, our appropriation requests to the Coy 
gress now cover the procurement of a specific number of aircraft, ships, guided 
missiles, ete., or a specific increment of military construction. This assures the 
Congress of being in position to review our procurement, construction, and re 
search programs as a whole and to secure information as to the total cost of 
the programs being presented for approval. It assures, for example, that we 
will not end up with aircraft lacking essential fire control equipment, ete. It aly 
assures that the Congress will not be faced with a series of partially completed 
projects, undertaken on the basis of partial financing by a previous Congress 
which now require substantial additional financing if the original investment 
is not to be lost. I think it is fair to say that the foresight of the Congress jp 
insisting on fully financing all programs at the time they are initially approved 
has improved our programing and saved the taxpayer substantial sums, even 
though, on the face of it, the books show substantial carryovers. 

An important distinction must be made between fully authorizing—that is, 
financing—the defense program and fully obligating the funds received. The 
fiscal control gained by fully financing our planned procurement, construction, 
and research programs would be lost if an effort were made to obligate all avail- 
able funds as quickly as possible. On the contrary, sound program and finan- 
cial management calls for carefully timing the actual obligations to assure that 
maximum return is received for each dollar obligated. Thus, contracts for short 
lead-time components of a major item, such as an airplane or ship, are placed at 
a later date than contracts for the longer lead-time components. It would be 
wasteful to do otherwise, for to order all the shorter lead-time equipment re- 
quired for a newly developed aircraft at the same time the production order 
is placed for the airframe and engines would inevitably result in some of it be- 
ing unusable because of changes in the aireraft, or ohbsolescent because of im 
provements in that type of equipment. Similarly, much of the installed equip- 
ment in ships, such as armament, should be ordered as late as possible—almost 
invariably long after the contracts have been let for hull and machinery. 

Thus, sound program and financial management requires (1) that procurement 
and research programs be fully financed in terms of obligational authority at the 
time the programs are approved by the Congress, and (2) that sufficient funds be 
earmarked for obligation beyond the budget year to assure completion of the proj- 
ects justified to the Congress. In summary, funds should be available to meet 
the following general requirements: 

(1) Shorter lead-time items.—To assure that the latest technological advances 
are incorporated into the various components of major equipment items, contracts 
for shorter lead-time items should be let as late as possible while still keeping 
delivery in phase with longer lead-time components. Funds should be reserved 
to assure that orders for the shorter lead-time components can be placed at the 
appropriate time. 

(2) Subsequent engineering changes.—We know from long experience that 
practically every major item of military equipment requires engineering changes 
after it has been placed in production. These changes are required as a result of 
technological advances, Improvements developed in the course of production, or 
deficiencies that show up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recog- 
nize the fact that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the total cost 
of the item and to provide in advance the funds required to meet them. For ex- 


» 


ample, a number of engineering changes were recently authorized from the B—2 


involving such things as improvement in the reliability of the bombing-naviga- 
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tion system and in target identification distance, installation of filters to prevent 
toxic oil fumes from entering the crew compartment, improvement of the elec- 
tronic countermeasures equipment, ete. 

(3) First destination transportation.—Reservation of funds to cover first des- 
tination transportation of long lead-time items which will be delivered in a sub- 
sequent fiscal year permits the contracting officer to specify whatever method of 
delivery is most advantageous to the Government. Otherwise, there would be a 
tendency to specify delivery f. 0. b. plant, since this would awoid charges against 
current funds, even though this might not be the most advantageous arrangement 
from the standpoint of total cost to the Government. 

(4) Spares for initial equipment.—It has been considered sound management 
and procurement practice to provide, as part of the initial program, certain spares 
and replacement items. Basically, the purpose of this is to permit ordering of 
spares While the dies, jigs, and tools are available and in place, and to make 
possible successful operation of the equipment when delivered. Before funds are 
obligated for spares, however, definitive lists of the items and quantities required 
are worked out with the manufacturers. This requires a period of time during 
which all of the elements involved in determining the numbers of various spares, 
including the rates of wearout that can be anticipated, must be finalized. It is 
only then, after these determinations and negotiations have been completed, that 
funds are obligated for spare parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are set 
aside in order to assure that these items may be ordered and will be available 
in our inventory and maintenance depots at the time the basic end items are 
delivered for use. 

(5) Work after delivery.—In the case of ships, after delivery has been made 
by the contractor, certain electronics and other equipment must be installed 
at the navy yard before the ship can join the fleet. Funds should be reserved to 
cover these installation costs. 

(6) Contracting delays.—In many cases, particularly in newly developed items, 
production may get under way on the basis of a letter order, and only the 
amount of the letter order can properly be obligated. Although production 
will go forward on the basis of the letter order, considerable time may elapse 
before & mutually satisfactory definitive contract can be consummated and the 
remaining funds obligated. Where this process overlaps the closing months 
of one fiscal year and the early part of the next fiscal year, adequate funds must 
be earmarked to cover the full cost of contracts under negotiation. 

(7) Construction.—In a program of the size and nature carried on by the 
Department of Defense, it may be proper to have sufficient unobligated funds 
on hand at the end of a fiscal year to carry forward the program on an even 
keel through the opening months of a succeeding fiscal year. This is partic- 
ularly true when the actual work and contracting is being carried on by an 
agency other than the one issuing the construction directive. 

(8) Research.—In order to carry out a program of this kind—again on an 
even keel—it is considered sound program and financial management to provide 
sufficient unobligated funds to cover operations for the first month or two of the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

In addition to these factors for which we should earmark unobligated balances 
it is obvious that many things may occur during the budget year that will 
affect our various programs. It is entirely possible—or I should say probable— 
that price reductions, economies, and other factors may free up funds not re- 
quired for currently authorized programs, so that the budget estimate of un- 
obligated balances carried over into fiscal year 1957 would be increased by 
amounts that cannot be forecasted precisely at this time. It is our intention to 
reserve any such savings for use as a credit against subsequent fund require- 
ments. 


SECTION 1311 


An additional problem in the Department of Defense of interest to your com- 
nittee is that of implementing the provisions of section 1311 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1955, which, as you know, is the first comprehensive 
statutory definition of recordable obligations against funds appropriated by the 
Congress. 

While the Department of Defense welcomed the action by the Congress in this 
field as extremely beneficial in accomplishing the objective of uniformity of 
recording and reporting obligations throughout the Government as well as in the 
Department of Defense, I am sure that this committee appreciates the problems 
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involved in applying the provisions of section 1311 to all the activities of the 
Department. 

Upon passage of the statute, my staff conducted a detailed study of every 
regulation, instruction, and practice within the Department relating to the 
obligation of funds, including all procurement directives and instructions and 
practices of the three military departments, with a view to determining which of 
these could qualify as recorded obligations under the provisions of this statyte 
After some weeks ofssuch studies, which also included discussions with represent. 
atives of the military departments, I prepared a draft of a directive for commen, 
by all elements of the Department of Defense. 

In the meantime, neither the Bureau of the Budget nor the General Account. 
ing Office had proposed to take the lead in providing governmentwide imple. 
mentation of the statute and each of these agencies limited their action ty 
either prescribing report forms or requesting the submission of reports under 
the act. 

In order to insure that our regulations provided for strict compliance with 
the law, a draft of our directive was submitted to the Comptroller General 9, 
November 2, 1954, for comment and concurrence prior to formal issuance, since 
ultimate evaluation of compliance with section 1311 would be his responsibility. 

In order to expedite action on this matter, we also requested at that time 
an opportunity to discuss with representatives of the General Accounting Offic 
any area of difference which might arise in their consideration of our proposed 
regulations. These discussions were held in the latter part of January and the 
early part of February and we have now received the formal comments of the 
Comptroller General. We are now proceeding with the completion of regula. 
tions providing the definitions and instructions which will make it possible to 
complete and submit at an early date the statements and certifications required 
to carry out the intent of section 1311. 

I have taken the time of your committee to go into these details in order 
that you may know that we are doing everything within our power to comply 
with the intent of the Congress and that our inability to produce the reports 
by the time called for in the statute was, in this instance, unavoidable, 


Financial property control 

During the past several years, significant progress has been made in extending 
the scope and coverage of financial property accounting and in broader appli- 
cation of the stock-fund principle. These are indispensable tools for sound 
management. 

While the Navy has had financial property accounting since 1908 and stock 
funds since 1893, these principles have only recently been introduced into the 
Army and Air Force. The Army has made notable progress in both these 
areas. The Army has now virtually completed the installation phase of mone- 
tary accounting for inventories in stock at depots world-wide and larger se- 
lected stations in this country. The Air Force has extended its monetary 
property accounting to depots in the European and Far Eastern commands, and 
has set April 1, 1955, as the target date for complete installation. The Navy 
is continuing to use financial inventory data for management purposes to im- 
prove its supply operations, and is refining its system to meet changing re 
quirements. 

Stock funds have now been extended by all three services to include $8! 
billion in inventories. The Army is making plans now for inclusion in the 
stock fund as of July 1, 1955, of the remaining major category of consumable 
type items—engineer parts. In addition stock funds are being extended t 
overseas depots and to selected stations in this country on July 1, 1955. The 
Navy is studying the feasibility of including additional classes of consumable 
type technical materiel and parts in its stock fund at an early date. The Marine 
Corps has steadily expended the coverage of consumable-type items under its 
stock fund operations. The Air Force has been moving more slowly in this 
area, but is developing procedures for financing a commissary division of the 
stock fund to control subsistence at the base level. 

The installation and use of monetary accounting for inventories has materially 
improved the supply operations in all three services. The data developed by 
the system permit the services to relate their needs and purchases to inven- 
tories, spotlight areas where inventories can be reduced or redistributed, control 
the generation and accumulation of reparable property, spotlight areas of ex- 
cessive movement of inventory and evaluate and reduce warehouse space re- 
quirements. A major benefit of the stock fund is that it leads to improved 
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supply discipline, since nothing can be taken off the shelf unless it is charged 
-) an appropriation account currently available for the purpose for which the 
material is issued. At the same time, it contributes to solution of the problem 
of determining accurate operating costs. The extension of stock funds has 
prought better balance between procurement of supplies and consumption. In 
the Army, for example, operating stocks are being reduced to lower but better 
halanced levels. Since some of the material purchased from the Army stock 
fund is not being replaced, because of improved supply management, the stock 
fund is generating cash beyond the level required for effective operations. Con- 
sequently, it is possible—and it is now proposed—to withdraw $700 million in 
ash from the Army stock fund to finance, in part, the program for fiscal year 


1956. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Under section 727 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1955, 
agencies of the Department of Defense were authorized to accept real property, 
the use of real property, services and other commodities from foreign coun- 
tries for the use of the United States in accordance with mutual defense agree- 
ments or occupational arrangements, and to use same for support of United 
States forces in such areas without specific appropriation therefor. Basically, 
this permitted us to accept deutschemark support for our occupation forces in 
Germany. In providing this authority, the Congress required that quarterly 
reports be furnished to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and to the Bureau of the Budget on the property, 
supplies, and commodities received during the quarter. This is being done. 

The instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget for development of the 
fiscal year 1956 budget called for preparation of our estimates on the assumption 
that the authorization to use deutschemark support without charge to appropria- 
tions, which had been granted by the Congress in fiscal years 1954 and 1955, 
would not be continued in fiscal year 1956. 

The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1955 was submitted 
under the same ground rules last year, and that $355 million could be deleted 
from our budget when the authority contained in section 727 was granted to the 
Department of Defense. Because of Bureau of the Budget instructions, our 
budget for fiscal year 1956 is again submitted on a “gross” dollar basis, and in- 
‘tudes $296 million in lieu of continuation of the authority in section 727. This 
was done on the assumption that German entry into NATO would be effective 
July 1, 1955. It now appears that this may be accomplished in May or June. If 
this occurs, lesser amounts may be available in fiscal year 1956. We will promptly 
alvise the committee of any changes which may be required. 

Earlier in this statement I mentioned the management benefits of financial 
property accounting and stock fund operations in the Department of Defense. 
Similar benefits and economies are being realized through the use of industrial 
funds for our commercial and industrial type operations. Much has been done— 
much remains to be done. But, as Secretary Anderson indicated 2 weeks ago, 
vou would be encouraged to know of the growing cost consciousness evident 
throughout the Defense Establishment. No doubt this stems from a natural 
desire to do a better job, but it also comes from a growing realization that in 
order to maintain a strong defense position for an indefinite period we must 
manage our business so as to gain and hold the confidence of the country. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Mr. McNet. In the past, the committee has indicated it has been 
helpful if we summarize the budget in terms of certain budget cate- 
gories in order to get a general feel of the classes of effort. This in- 
volves taking all the numerous programs and grouping them to give a 
general picture of the level of procurement, maintenance and operation, 
research and development, and so forth. 

The budget was submitted for a total of $34,360 million. 

Senator Ertenper. That is new money ? 

Mr. McNretn. Total obligational authority. It was to be submitted 
in two parts. The one part which is before you at the moment calls 
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for $31,377 million, with the balance to be submitted later in the ses. 
sion. 
Senator ELLENDER. What is the reason for that ? 


PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. McNet. The reason for that is the public-works portion, whic) 
is in the neighborhood of $2 billion, is dependent upon action of the 
Congress on the authorizing legislation. 

Next, at the time the budget was submitted, the bill providing fo, 
increased military compensation, had not been submitted or passed by 
the Congress. Therefore, we were not at that time in a position to sub. 
mit requests for funds covering that. 

Also, in connection with the National Reserve Plan, the action of 
Congress had to be determined first before a request could be submit. 
ted to cover its financial requirements. 


COST OF PROPOSED RESERVE PLAN 


Senator DworsHak. Do we have any estimate whatsoever of the 
cost of the proposed Reserve Plan if approved by the Congress? 

Mr. McNetu. In the first year, if the plan is passed as presented, 
our estimate is that it would take an additional $123 million. 

But except for possibly an additional $100 million for family hous 
ing in public works, the increased pay and National Reserve were 
included i in the total of $34,360 million. 

Now, Senator Ellender, you mentioned that $34 billion of new 
money. The total program requires an authorization of that amount, 
but we are proposing the transfer of a billion and a half from excess 
sarryovers which we talked about earlier and applying it to the new 
requests. 

Senator ELtenper. That amount as I understand, is going to be used 
for these public works that you talked about a while ago? 

Mr. McNetz. Public works, increased pay, and the Reserve Pla 

Senator ELLenpER. Seven hundred million and eight hundred mil 
lion dollars—— 


Mr. McNetv. To apply toward it. 
CONSIDERATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator E,tenper. Now, I have a question that I wish you would 
answer for the record. It has been mentioned there will be carried into 
fiscal year 1956 unobligated balances in the amount of $1114 billion, 
which I believe is somewhat less than the carryover last year. 

As I remember last year the carryover was a little over $15 billion. 
Such balances were always taken into consideration by this committee 
in determining just how much new obligational author ity is necessary 
to sat isfactorily carry out your functions. 

I should like you to explain just what considerations were given to 
these balances in preparing the budget estimates for fiscal 1956 and 
just how such balances may be interpr -eted. 

It is sometimes most difficult for this committee to determine just 
how much of a carryover in unobligated balances is necessary for 
efficient operation. 
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Now, we discussed that just awhile ago and I raised the same issue 
iefore the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they appeared before us. To me 
it is just out of reason for the Armed Forces to come here and ask for 
money, Sometimes with tears in their eyes, that they need so much and 
chen have such a huge unobligated balance on hand. I cannot under- 
stand it. 

I wish you would try to explain it for the record. 

Mr. McNert. All right, sir. 

In my statement I have touched on that point because of the interest 
that you and others have expressed. Trying to answer one specific 
aspect of your question, how do we take credit for an excess against 
anew request, I think probably one of the best examples this year is 
inthe appropriation request for Naval aviation, for new aircraft. The 
new buying plan for Naval aviation next year is about $1,800 million. 
That will be the cost of the number of aircraft proposed to be bought. 
When the Navy appears before you, the shopping list by type and 
model which will be presented will total about that sum. 


TOTAL NEW MONEY REQUEST 


Yet the appropriation request this year is for $755 million. In other 
words—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean of new money / 

Mr. McNeint. New money. If Congress provides the amount re- 
quested, which is $753 million, with a little over a billion dollars of 
excess financing which we have at the moment, or which we anticipate 
having on June 30, that. will provide us sufficient money to carry out 


the whole buying program for fiscal year 1956, 

Next year, however, we will have little or no carryover in Naval 
aviation for new aircraft, then the request for fiscal year 1957 would 
represent the full value of the buying program, 

Senator ELitenper. Do you treat other orders or contracts sim- 
iliarly? That is, when your budget is presented and you determine 
what will be necessary from information you get from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I presume that all of this is added together and you take 
into consideration whatever is unexpended and add to this new money 
that you asked for and the sum total of it is what you expect to spend 
during the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. McNen. That is correct, sir. 

Now, another excellent example, sir 

Senator Extenper. I think you made that plain there, but the ques- 
tion I am anxious to have answered is why such a huge amount on 
hand, last year $15.7 billion ; this year $11.7 billion. 

To me there must be something wrong somewhere in your method 
of reaching a conclusion as to what you actually need. 

Mr. McNet. It is not quite that simple, Senator, but I agree with 
you in principle. In the fiscal year 1954 budget the Congress had 
provided substantial funds to carry on the buildup, which involved 
procurement of new capital equipment and expansion of the forces, 
and at the same time provided for carrying on rather major hostilities, 
for a period that ran budgetwise into 1955. 

In other words, the funds that this Congress provided us in August 
1953 financed procurement of material at combat consumption rates 
into 1955. 
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You may recall that there was some discussion at the time that ye 
were not financing i in 1951 and 1952 for combat consumption in Korey 
beyond the year of the budget. 

The decision was made by both the Congress and administration 
that for fiscal year 1954 we were going to provide enough money to 
finance procurement for the year beyond the budget year in order to 
cover the procurement lead times involved. 

Senator ExLenper. At that point we gave you that money ? 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. But how is it that you did not use it? Yo, 
have unexpended balances ? 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct. 

Now, you gave us the money, anticipating a very high level of pro: 
curement, I want to repeat, for two purposes, to ‘further expand the 
forces and provide new capital equipment as well as for this very 
substantial amount to provide for combat consumption. 


LASE FIRE CUTBACK 


When the cease fire came in July 1953, the Department of Defens: 
started to take steps almost imme ‘diately to gear its buying and deliy- 
eries with the requirements for the buildup only, and then pl: inned the 
buildup not at a terrific pace, but at a pace where we could keep things 
moving, constantly getting better, but no longer a crash program. 

T hat was in the summer of 1953. It took 8 months to get that adjust- 
ment from war to peace without wrecking the machinery. 

In the case of ammunition, for example, we were consuming ammu- 
nition at the rate of about $125 million a month. 

Now, for 2 or 3 months after the cease fire in Korea, not knowing 
whether it would break out again, no material change was made in 
the schedules. 

After that the schedules started to slide down so that we could keep 
these ammunition plants running more slowly, but for a longer period. 

The very minute you cut the schedules back meant that the available 
funds would not be used as originally planned. In effect, it would 
appear you had excess financing “for the future, which is correct. 

Now, the same actions were taken with respect to many items other 
than ammunition, and that is the reason that last year we asked for no 
additional procurement money for Army. We had enough on hand to 
carry us through. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT FINANCING 


In this year’s budget we are again asking no new money for Army 
procurement and yet the Army’s buying plan this coming year is for 
about a billion and a half dollars worth of tanks, per sonnel carriers, 
missiles, ammunition, and so forth. 

Senator Extenper. That was what was left over from last year? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

So in the last 2 years we have asked for zero for the Army for pro- 
curement. 

Now, the Army next year may have to ask for some money for this 
purpose, but it probably won’t be too great a sum. By that time the 
so-called excess financing and carryover in that account should be 
down to what I would call a normal amount of carryover. 
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Now, what is a normal amount of carryover that to my mind should 
ie provided? If I may refer to my statement on page 10, because I 
think this is a rather important question, the year after the cease fire in 
Korea, as you mentioned, it was $15,700,000,000 unused. 

Senator ELitenper. That is unobligated, not unused, because you had 
forty or fifty billion dollars unexpended. 

Mr. McNett. Fifty-five billion dollars. 

Senator ELLenper. What I am talking about is this unobligated 
fund, that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McNem, Yes, sir. 

| will confine my remarks to the unobligated. We had $15,700,000,- 
00 unobligated carried into the current year. We expect to work that 
off to 11.5 billion dollars to be carried into fiscal year 1956. 


REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


It might have been possible to work it off a little faster. In other 
words, looking backwards, there were some funds that probably could 
have been eliminated from the request last year, but actually the im- 
portant thing I think is that it was the funds were not used unless 
needed. 

Now, at the end of this coming year it should be down to around 
*614 billion, plus an amount—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the year beginning July 1 of this 
vear ! 

' Mr. McNeit. Next year—beginning July 1, 1956. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say it ought to be worked down to what / 

Mr. MeNer. To about six and a half billion dollars, exclusive of 
wilitary public works funds. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Why not reduce your new obligations to that 
extent? Why ask for it when you know you are not going to obligate 
It! 

Remember that Congress is in session throughout the year and it 
would take but 10 minutes for the President to issue a call and have us 
come here in 24 hours and if you need money badly you can have it, 
but if you anticipate today, as you say, an unobligated balance for the 
next fiscal year of $614 billion dollars, why do you not cut your new 
money to that extent / 

That is what I want you to answer. 

Mr. McNein. I will do my best. 

Senator ELLeNpDer. All right. 

Mr. McNett. First, I want to repeat that the amount of unobligated 
carryover in the last 2 years has been too high. It will be higher this 
June 30 than it should be. 

As of next June, a year from this coming June 30, to my mind it 
will be still a little bit too high, but not greatly in excess. What are 
the reasons for that? 

[ think when we get the answers to that we will have the solution to 
our problem. 

First it goes back to what is the philosophy of financing a military 
program. Should we finance only the portion that is definitely going 
to be obligated that year, or should you finance the complete project 
which you approve ? 
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Let me take shipbuilding as the first example. All the contracts foy 
the carrier Ranger have not yet been let, but the Congress has financed 
that in full and has appropriated about $180 million. Funds haye 
been released for contract for only a portion of that—to cover the kee] 
and the hull. 

Senator ELLeNnper. But you have obligated it, have you not 

Mr. McNett. No, only fora portion. 

Senator Ettenper. I thought you had obligated that. 

Mr. McNem. No; we have not, not for the entire carrier. We haye 
obligated a portion of it. 

The propulsion equipment for the Ranger probably will be obi 
gated this spring. It may not be until after July 1, but sometime this 
spring or summer the main engines will be contracted for. 

It will probably be a year later before an obligation will be created 
for the eight 5-inch guns which go aboard. Some of the fans and the 
pumps and the refrigerating equipment and auxiliary equipment won't 
be obligated until 2 years from now. 

The funds will not be touched by the Navy until they are required 
for obligation. Enough has been appropriated to buy the ship, but it 
has not been obligated ; actually about 5 percent of that ship will not 
be obligated for 3 to 4 years, not until the time it is almost finished. 

Now, that is perhaps an extreme example. Smaller ships may be 
obligated over a period of 2 years, not 4. 


TIMING AIRCRAFT OBLIGATIONS 


Turning to naval aircraft, for the most part. when you buy a new 
aircraft from Grumman, you will buy the airframe. The airframe 
may have a lead time of 18 months. The fire control, however, may 
have a lead time of 24 months. 

So the first thing that will be bought will be that having the longest 
lead time. It is possible that the airframe may not be bought until 
after July 1, so the funds for the airframe would show up on the 
books as unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. Where the pro- 
curement process is long and continuous, as it is for most major pre 
curement items, it does not really matter whether an obligation is 
recorded a short time before or after the last day of the fiscal year. 

I think, myself, that the policy followed by the Congress in provit- 
ing the funds to fully cover the cost of a specific number of aircraft 
or other major items is a proper method of financing, because you 
know what you have bought when you people approve the program 
and finance it. 

I would hate to see us rush out and make contracts for components 
of items earlier than necessary, because under such circumstances yoli 
buy components that later you wish you had bought of another type. 
But I think the principle of financing the full and complete article 
is right. 

Now, I think it would be prudent to reserve for every aircraft 
program about 5 percent for engineering changes, because the air- 
plane that comes off the line 2 and 3 years later is not the identical 
airplane you bought originally. it either has greater fuel 
capacity —— 

Senator ExLtenper. What is this 5 percent you say? 
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Mr. McNetn. For engineering changes. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You mean from one engine—— 

Mr. McNew. From the original specifications. 

Senator ELLenper. Does that 5 percent apply to that one engine, 
or to the whole batch of items ¢ 

Mr. McNetm. It might apply to the engines, or to the airframes, 
or to fire control. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean all that you buy ? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. 

Senator ELLeNperR. That is quite a variation, is it not / 


MODERNIZING DURING PRODUCTION 


Mr. McNeu. Yes; but you have a problem in aircraft that if you 
vot delivered + years from now identically the aircraft you originally 
ordered, it would be far more of an obsolete item than it would be if 
you try to keep it up to date as you go along and improve it. 

Senator Dworsuak. You will not need much of this money if Harold 
Stassen is successful in his new assignment of getting universal dis- 
armament. 

Mr. McNem. We all hope that realistic disarmament can be 
achieved. In my view, however, appropriations for defense will prob- 
ably have to remain high for some time. 

The further reason for a reasonable carryover includes items such 
as this. I touched on shipbuilding. There I would say that if the 
carryover unobligated approached 1 year’s level of program, it might 
not be exe essive. 


The portion of each ship which had not been obligated by June 30 
alded together could equal—— 


APPROPRIATION FOR CURRENT OBLIGATIONS 


Senator ELLenper. Could you say in advance how much of that 
ship would be built during fiscal year 1956, and 1957? 

Mr. McNet. Approximately, yes. 

Senator Exnenper. And appropriate for that amount / 

Mr. McNeit. Approximately, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would not that be feasible ? 

Mr. McNeu. That goes back to the basic concept of the Congress in 
financing military programs. If it were financed only on a cash basis, 
that would be true. 

[f the principle of financing military programs is to provide the 
funds at the outset required to complete the program which you are 
considering, you will have as a result a planned carryover. 

For my self I think the planned carryover probably saves money for 
Uncle Sam. Yes, it looks bad to have large unobligated balances, but 
I think it saves money because otherwise you get so many things under- 
way with the funds you have and then Congress and the Department 
of Defense as a whole is in the position of having to provide additional 
money to finish the various projects. 

Under the principle where you are financing the entire job, you 
find people trying to get the job done within the funds provided. I 
raise this question, Should we be criticized for not quickly obligating 
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the funds you gave us initially? I think if we were to do something 
. . as 

wrong, yes, but not where we are showing some restraint and ordering 
. . ~ 

only the elements of the program which have to be ordered ear] ier— 


EXPENDITURE OF AVAILABLE MONEY 


Senator ELtenper. The fault I find is that if you have money avail. 
“ble you will always have some excuse to spend it. 

Mr. McNett. As long as we stick to the program that you haye 
approved, I don’t believe you have too much danger in that, sir. 

Senator E..tenper. Let us be specific. Take the $11,700 million, 
What did you intend to do with that that you did not obligate’ That 
is what I would like to know. 

Mr. McNew.. It was for aircraft, ships, equipment and construction, 
some parts of which were not undertaken, by June 30. 

Senator ELitenperR. Why? You intended to do it. You asked for 
the money ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. And yet you come here with $11,700 million that 
you are not going to even obligate. 

Mr. McNem. I would like to break the problem into two parts, 
The $11 billion includes some portion that I would consider excess 
financing, more than we need. 

Senator ELtenper. Exactly. We are attempting to work that off. 

Mr. McNett. I mentioned a moment ago how we got the excess, 
which was primarily as a result of the ending of the Korean war and 
we held back from obligating funds because we didn’t have to buy. 
We could have bought, but didn’t. 

Now, we are working it off in this way: Last year, I want to re. 
peat, we asked for zero for the Army for procurement, yet we had 
a $2,300 million buying program. 


USE OF EXCESS FINANCING 


This year we have a billion and a half dollar program of buying for 
the Army and will consume a billion and a half dollars of what I would 
call excess financing. 

In the case of the Air Force, you may recall the big discussion a 
year and a half ago when we were accused of cutting back the Air 
Force $5 billion, because we applied that much as a credit against 
their new buying program. 

You may remember the considerable discussion, but in that we were 
making an effort to bring this excess financing, and that is all it reall) 
was, into line. We got a lot of criticism for that as you will remember. 

Yet we were endeavoring in the Department of Defense to bring ex- 
cess financing, resulting from perhaps too optimistic a program during 
the Korean war, into line. We had funds provided to buy things that 
without a doubt could not be produced, and we felt that there was no 
point in attempting to do so. 

In an off-the-record session I could give you some specific items, bul 
I will try to develop an example for the record. TI know of a particular 
aircraft which everyone in good faith bought in 1952 with funds you 
gave them. The amount for that whole program approved by Con- 
gress for that aircraft was about $8 billion. There was no reason to 
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© 
think that this aircraft would not be a successful aircraft, pretty much 
oy schedule. Nevertheless, 3 years have passed and it still is in a 
jittle trouble. They are working the bugs out of it. 
The tail surface caused trouble. It was not a startling new design, 
jut it went from a straight wing to swept-back to gain additional 


speci. 
The engine was a tested engine which had been built abroad. Never- 
iheless, on producing it in this country, we had trouble with it. The 
engine didn’t come along until almost 2 years later. As a result there 
yas some reduction in the buying plan for this item and the funds 
thus released show, for a time, as anak Nantel funds. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CARRYOVER 


Mr. McNew. First, we should be required, and we have instructed 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force to present to the committee, « complete 
explanation or justification, for any item which should be carried 
over as part of the unobligated balance. 

You are certainly entitled to that. 

In other words, the amounts reserved for engineering changes, the 
anounts for the components of ships which will not be contracted for 
until after June 30, the amounts set aside for initial spares which will 
he delivered later, but which they buy with the initial item, the amount 
vet aside to complete the work after delivery. 

As I said, the latter represents about 5 percent of the value of ships- 
the work after delivery of the ships. After its trial run, a ship comes 
back and there is always work and change required. 

Now, there is another problem. Showing unobligated in the con- 
siruction field will always be a considerable sum of money, even if the 
program is properly managed. For example, the Air Force may com- 
plete its work on a program in June to build a hangar or airfield at a 
hbase. They send that instruction and the money to the Army Chief of 
Kngineers. The Chief of Engineers then passes that authority, let 
is say, to north Africa, or to the engineer district in the southern 
United States, or northern United States, 

In the meantime, the engineer is reluctant, and properly so, to ask 
for bids until he gets this instruction and the money to do business 
with. 

It will probably be August when the bids are opened. It may be 
September when the contract is signed. Everything is in motion dur- 
ing May, June, July, August, and September until the contract is 
signed, but the value of that will show unobligated on June 30. 


REASONABLE CABRYOVER VALUE 


I would say this program would be properly manageable and be 
reasonable on a basis something like this; that under construction, if 
the amount and value of the carryover, unobligated on the records, 
was equivalent to about 3 months’ level of program. I do not believe 
that would be unreasonable, but anything in excess of that, I think 
you should have a real question, and I think we should. 

In the case of research, I think something like a month, or not to 
exceed 2 months’ carryover, may reasonably be expected to be unob- 
ligated June 30. 
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* 


Frequently we don’t get our appropriation bills passed until af; 
July 1. Nobody can be criticized for that, but there should be ; re 
enough carryover to keep the machine turning over at an efficient rate, 

linus for 60 days then send out wires to rush 


so that you don’t stop t 
and catch up. 

That is why I think a reasonable carryover of a month, not to exceed 
2 months, for research would be all right. 


GENERAL PROCUREMENT CARRYOVER 


The rest are pretty much identifiable. The same thing could apply 
to general procurement, not more than 30 days. Anything ; above that 
should be identified—the ships, aircraft, spare parts, reserve for ey. 
gineering changes, and those items as identified should be the valye 
of the carryover. 

In “Procurement and production, Army,” as I said, we have had 
no appropriation for 2 years trying to work off the excess. 

In Navy aircraft, we are doing it this year. 

We have been attempting to work off our excess financing on q 
careful, time-phased basis, without wrecking the machinery. It will 
come out in 3 years. 

That is why you see the unobligated_ balance coming down fron, 
roughly 15 billion to 11 billion to 6 or 7 billion, between the er id of 
fiscal year 1954 to the end of fiscal vear 19: 56. 


NORMAL CARRYOVER 


My own guess is that 414 to 5 billion dollars would be a normal 
carryover. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I am still of the view that this money when you 
found it unnecessary should have returned to the Treasury and then 
be reappropriated, because if you abandon a project for ‘which you 
received an appropriation, then it gives you the authority to proceed 
on another project of a different character if you desire. 

Mr. McNew. That is possible. 

Senator Exvtenper. But why should you be given that authority 
Without coming back to Congress? That is why [ said a while ago 
that this excessive amount of unobligated funds will lead to a lot of 
expenditures that may not be necessary. 

Mr. McNet. In naval aircraft we are telling you that we have this 
buying program of $1,800 million to buy certain types and models of 
aircraft, that we have a $1,100 million so-called excess financing ac- 
cumulated partly from cancellations, partly unused. 

Now, there are two ways to do it. One, you leave the money right 
there, add $700 million to it, and you have approved the $1,800 million 
program. Second, you could rescind the $1,100 million and then ap- 
propriate the full amount of $1,800 million. 

The result is identical, but we have presented it in the first fashion. 
Maybe there is a better way, but we have not found it. 

One thing this does with a continuing type of appropriation is t 
provide an incentive not to buy something until you have a pretty 
good idea that it is right. 
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VALUE OF CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress several years ago, as you all know, provided continuing 
type appropr! iations for this major procurement. Prior to that you 
ysed to find everybody spending every nickel that was given to them 
because it lapsed on June 30, and was not available for use after that. 
You found that it was used. You found that they would resolve the 
yuestion of buying something or not, largely in favor of buying it, if 
‘jey had the money because the money was not any good after July 1. 

With the continuing type appropriation, we are now getting a 
philosophy into the Pentagon, which I think is good for Uncle Sam, 
‘hat June 30 has no partic ular significance. If something i is in doubt 
» May or June, rather than rushing to buy it, which used to be the 
ase, now they Pa buy it in May and June and may wait until 
August to mi ike the decision. At that time. they may not buy it at 
all, or may buy an article which is a little better than what they “would 
have bought in June. 

Intangible, yes, but yet a profit has been made for Uncle Sam. 

So I think the June buying rush in major items on defense is gone. 
That used to be a usual v alid criticism. 

Senator Dworsuak. When was that outlawed ? 

Mr. McNeit. In the last 3 years for the most part. It came in the 
Marine Corps in fiseal year 1954, in the Army in 1952, Air Force in 

il. the Navy got some of theirs changed in 1953, and will have a 
ew Navy military procurement appropriation in the coming year. 

Soit has been a gradual affair. 


TROOP SUPPORT FROM GERMANY 


[ have another problem I would like to touch on. For 2 or 5 years 
ve have been getting support for our forces maintained in Germany 
from the German Government. Last vear the House and the Senate 

luded certain language which permitted us to use this German 
jeutschemark support without paying ag ger dollars for it. 

\s a result, our budget was reduced by $355 million last year. 

If the language you people provided last year is continued this 
year, the amount stated in our budget can be reduced by $296 million. 
I think we have given the staff identification of the appropriations 
waking up this $296 million. We have used the deutschemark support 
to pay Our maintenance and operation costs, and provide for military 
construction in Germany. The ratification of the Paris agreements 
will give Germany sovereignty, and when those papers are filed and 
Germany enters into NATO, we will continue to get support for 1 
year more, 

, We don’t know the exact date. At the present time it looks as if 
the German entry into NATO may be about May 10. So we will 
get 1 year’s support beyond and that would amount to about $285 
nillion during fiseal year 1956 if the German entry into NATO were 
elective May 10. We have not yet negotiated with Germany con- 
cerning continuing support beyond this 12-month defense support 
period, 

Senator DworsHak. How could you conceivably spend that much ? 
Mr. McNetn. We have very substantial forces in Germany. That 
oily takes care of such things as our house-heating cost. fuel, trans- 
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portation, German employees, some spare parts and vehicles that jy, 
use over there, etc. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you been using those funds in the past 
for those purposes ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes; this last year we used about $780 million. Abou 
40 percent of it is for construction of those quarters and barracks and 
the other facilities in Germany, and the rest is largely for main. 
tenance and operation. 

But the value is about $780 million. It drops down the minuje 
that Germany becomes a sovereign nation. 

We do not get the deutschemarks in our possession, but we requisi- 
tion the material, send the bill to the German Government and they 
pay it. 

BASIS FOR BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator ELienper. Is that reflected in any appropriation that js 
made by Congress to offset any expenses ? 

Mr. McNett. In this year’s budget, under the instructions we got 
for preparing the budget, we had to include dollars to cover, Ou 
budget may be reduced by $296 million, however, if section 797 js 
continued for a year. 

Senator ELLENpER. How did you have it before? 

Mr. McNet.. Section 727 was included by the Congress in the ap- 
propriation act for 1955. Our budget was not submitted on that 
basis. 

Senator ELtenper. Could this $296 million be deducted from your 
present figures / 

Mr. McNern. Yes, sir; if you continue the language in 727. 

Senator E.ienper. I personally never heard about it before. | 
would certainly be receptive as a member of this committee to reduce 
the budget to that extent. You might submit any language neces 
sary to accomplish that. 

Mr. McNett. Just to keep the language in last year’s bill is all that 
is necessary. But our budget was submitted on that basis, and I 
thought I should call your attention to it. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


DEUTSCHEMARK Support FOR UNITED STATES FORCES IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget for the development of 
the fiscal year 1956 budget called for preparation of Department of Defense 
estimates on the assumption that the authorization to use deutschemark support 
support without charge to appropriations, which had been granted by the Con- 
gress in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, would not be continued in fiscal year 
1956. 

Under the provisions of section 727 of the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1955, agencies of the Department of Defense were authorized to accept 
real property, the use of real property, services and other commodities from 
foreign countries for the use of the United States in accordance with mutual 
defense agreements or occupational arrangements, and to use same for suppor! 
of United States forces in such areas without specific appropriation therefo 
Basically, this permitted us to accept deutschemark support for our occupation 
forces in Germany. In providing this authority, the Congress required that 
quarterly reports be furnished to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and to the Bureau of the Budget on the 
property, supplies, and commodities received during the quarter. This is beils 
done. 
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The committee will recall that our budget for fiscal year 1955 was submitted 
under the same ground rules last year, and that $355 million could be deleted 
from our budget when the authority contained in section 727 was granted to the 
Department of Defense. Because of Bureau of the Budget instructions, our 
budget for fiscal year 1956 is again submitted on a gross dollar basis, and includes 
6 million in lieu of continuation of the authority in section 727. This was 
done on the assumption that German entry into NATO would be effective July 1, 
1955. The amounts included, by military department and appropriation, are as 
follows : 

Army : 
Milltary personmmhel.s 2.25.5 ..-5.25.-6224.2.5., 9b, Se ee 
Maintenance and operations ae : 224, 625, 454 


Total Army—...- Ses best oe aS $230, 577, S&T 
Navy: Ships and facilities____- ai tags aie ee ; 400, 000 
Air Foree: 

Military personnel_____-_-_-- re $911, 000 
Maintenance and operations 7 s 59, 835, 548 


Total Air Force_- eae ee Je 60, 746, 548 


Total Department of Defense___~ cease _... 295, 724, 435 


At this time it appears that Germany’s entry into NATO may occur earlier 
than July 1, 1955, the date assumed in our estimates, so that it is possible that 
lesser amounts of deutschemark support may be available in fiscal year 1956 
since the 12-month period of declining German defense support contribution will 
begin officially on their entry into NATO. 

Since we cannot predict accurately when Germany may enter NATO and there 
may be delays which would push the date close to July 1, and since there will still 
he possibilities that some level of continuing support may be negotiated with the 
Germans after the end of the 12-month defense support period, we recommend 
that the committee assume for its purposes that the full amount of approximately 
$206 million will be available; that the new obligational authority for the several 
nilitary appropriations affected be reduced accordingly; and that language 
identical to section 727 of the fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Act be included in 
the general provisions in the fiscal year 1956 bill 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. McNew. If you wish to make this an executive session, I could 
give you the background on the contingent funds and on the emer- 
gency fund. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I have a question here to ask before we proceed, 
which was submitted by the clerk (reading) : 


Department of Defense. Witness, Mr. McNeil: 

The committee has just recently received from the Comptroller General a 
report entitled ‘Summary on Survey of Procurement Practices of the Army 
Ordnance Corps.” Studies by our committee staff of the report are not yet 
completed, but it has been called to attention that the General Accounting Office 
report points out that “No basic cost principles, comparable to those applicable 
to cost contracts, have been established or identified by the Department of 
Defense as being specifically applicable to price redetermination contracts, 
although proposals for such cost principles have been under consideration for 
some time.” 

This seems important in view of the Comptroller General’s report on the 
volume of these price redetermination contracts since 1950, Army Ordnance 
having had a reported $17 billion of price redetermination contracts in 1952 as 
po to only $8 billion in cost type contracts for which cost principles are 
established. 

The question is: Will you give us some idea of just what the problem is and 
what your office is doing along the lines indicated by the Comptroller General 
as being desirable? 
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Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. The study that is referred to, by the Genera] 
Accounting Office, was part of our effort. We felt in our end of the 
business that even ‘though these contracts are so-called fixed-price con. 
tracts, negotiated fixed- price contracts, subject to price redeterming. 
tion, that the redetermination might well be made under a set of cost 
principles, the cost principles being perhaps not identical, but very sin. 
ilar to those under cost contracts. 

The whole contracting fraternity, however, felt that it is a fixed. 
price, negotiated contract, to which a set of cost principles should not 
apply. 

Actually it as a basic difference in philosophy. There is divided 
opinion both among the business firms of the ¢ ountry and the account. 
ing firms of the country. 

The General Accounting Office has no fixed idea whether it is good 
or bad, and we have not gotten together there. I think that a state. 
ment of cost principles as a guide in redetermination is very helpful. 

sut [am told by many of the contracting fraternity, both inside and 
outside the Department of Defense, and inside and outside the Govern- 
ment, that it destroys the basic element of a negotiated fixed-price 
contract. 

That is the basic root of the problem. 


PRINCIPLES IN NEGOTIATING 


Senator DworsHak. In the renegotiation do they exclude that, too! 

Mr. McNrin. Renegotiation takes place after the contract is com- 
ple ted and operates under another statute. 

Senator Dworsnax. Do they object to that procedure ? 

Mr. McNetu. Renegotiation is really separate and does not come 
into this problem. They really have their own set of criteria which an 
based on the legislative history of the Renegotiation Act. 

That is, theoretic ally. they would establish a reasonable margi) a 
profit, but an efficient producer might be allowed a little more; if] 
had a high investment he would get more than he did if he was in 
Ing mainly on progress payments and partial payments. 

So they have their own criteria for renegotiation. 

Sut it should not be too difficult, I don’t think, to establish criteria 
for price redetermination. 


INCENTIVE MOTIVE IN CONTRACT 


Senator Dworsnak. What about the incentive motive? Is it elimi- 
nated or ignored greatly ? 

Mr. McNem. No; it is not eliminated. The incentive-type contract 
with price redetermination, I think is more used today than it prob- 
ably has ever been used except in the closing days of the World War 
II, with the Navy. Incentive contracts are a bit difficult to handle in 
this indefinite field. There is a real debate as to how much incentive 
they provide. The reason is because on many of these items, until 
you have actually been making them, no one knows what the cost will 
be. They can guess, but not precisely enough to know whether it will 
result: in 6 or 12 percent profit. 

Then the item changes so rapidly. The F-86 of today compares 
little with the F-86 manufactured a year ago. It is hieher powered. 
Tt is really a different airplane. 
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Qf course, it has a different letter number. In the B-47 we are 
already in the fourth letter. It is a more competent airplane than the 
origins al. 

So the price is different. ‘Target prices have real value if the prod- 
vet has a reasonable period of stable production. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. .Are you going to discuss aircraft procurement 
with this committee, or w ill you have a budget officer or another offi- 
cial diseuss that? Is that under your supervision 4 

Mr. McNew. Generally, the details would be discussed by the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy, but if there is any general question I would be 
glad to try to answer it. 
~ Senator Dworsnak. I want to develop something along these lines. 
I do not wish to take the time now, but I would like to know that we 
wili have an opportunity some time, Mr. Chairman. I want to ask 
come questions of someone who is directly responsible for the aircraft- 
procurement progran.. 

Mr. McNem. Assistant Secretary Lewis of the Air Force has that 
job for the Air Force. 
~ Senator Dworsnak. He will be before this committee later on ? 


Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 
REVISED EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


Senator ELLENpER. We can get him, Senator. 

Now, we discussed at length unobligated balances. Now, there is 
another question here relating to unexpended balances which I con- 
sider of considerable importance to us. 

[ have noticed in the budget document that the anticipated expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1956 will be $35.7 billion, but that you expect to 
bring this figure down to $34 billion by the end of that year. 

I have also noticed, however, that your latest projection, which is 
dated April 14, 1956, anticipates an expenditure of $35.2 billion. 

Since the stated projection was made several months after your 
initial estimate contained in the budget document, does it indicate 
that the expenditures might exceed your original estimate / 

Could you comment on that ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Kxpenditures estimating is certainly not an exact science. 

If one would examine very carefully each of the different programs 
and the schedule of work outlined to be performed and priced it quite 
accurately, the sum total will be greater than the actual expenditures 
at the end of the year. 

Why? There are many reasons for it. In the aircraft example I 
gave a little while ago, with the contractors certifying “I will produce 
40 a month,” the engine manufacturer saying “I will have engines for 
the 40,” and the fire control and all other items are going to be there 
at the right time. Since you know the price of the aircraft, you would 
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feel that you would get a pretty good estimate of about what you would 
spend for that particular aircraft. 

Yet with the slightest hitch, whether it is a strike or something else, 
you won’t spend quite that amount of money. 

True, sometimes you spend a little more than forecast, but usually 
the program operator believes he may complete it, yet there will be 
more things that happen to interrupt the program than not. 

I remember in the case of Army, last year they had a very good 
estimate of what work ered thought they would accomplish. I re- 
member one particular Nike missile site, for which they expected to 
contract in the spring, with the work to be done the following year, 

The site is not cleared up yet. There is still trouble getting a 
of the land. 

Therefore, although money is available for that project, the planned 
expenditures have not been made and are awaiting the completion of 
the discussions 

The same thing is true of an airfield in Portland. 

Senator Errenper. Would you put that in the category of unex 
pended or unobligated ? 

Mr. McNett. In that case it is both. In that ease it is not obligated 
because we have not signed the contract. The money is out in the 
Los Angeles Engineer District waiting until title of the land 
cleared up. 

Congress approved the project; we still need it and we would like 
to get it right now. 

METHOD OF MAKING ESTIMATES 


Now, those things will come up. In the past we have guessed and 
it has been the rule in the Bureau of the Budget that you would take 
the sum total you really thought you were going to spend and work it 
back through all of the detail covering the various items in about 100 
pages of the budget document. 

This year there were a number of changes in the budget in the last 
month. It was not practical to do that, and, secondly, I think this is 
the better way. 

The individual project listings in the 100 pages of the budget doecu- 
ment add up to a total of $35,750 million. 

We don’t think we are going to spend quite that much, but just 
where, in what project, I fr ‘ankly could not tell you in December. 

It may run a trifle over $34 billion, but 34 is a pretty good estimate. 
It is not a bad estimate. although we will have to tighten our belts 
to make it, but based on an examination, at the moment, of the in- 
dividual projects, our estimate of expenditures would run about 
$35.200 million. This is about $500 million less than the individual 
programers had forecast last December. 


FACTORS IN CHANGES 


IT would say that if you take a look at this in October, that you will 
be just a little closer because a fourth of the vear will be gone. It 
makes a difference, for hundreds of things affect expenditure estimates. 

A promotion bill providing a few more sergeants per thousand, a 
few more corporals, will affect expenditure rate. 

If the price of food goes down or up a few cents, it makes a differ- 
ence. 
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If there should be strikes in certain key industries, conceivably that 
an result in three or four or five hundred million dollars difference, 
nthe few months, on what we spend. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is the Defense Department utilizing many of 
‘he surplus agricultural commodities owned by CCC ? 

Mr. Mc Nem. We are buying surplus dairy products under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 690, but not all of it comes directly from CCC 
warehouses. 

Senator DworsuaK. You do not buy butter or any of the surplus 
ommodities through those channels ? 

Mr. McNew. I will try to get you further information on the mag- 
yitude of these purchases. 

(The information referred to follows: 


Use oF SurpLUS DatrRy PRODUCTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Surplus dairy products are made available by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to the Department of Defense pursuant to title II, section 204, paragraph (d) 
f Public Law 690 (83d Cong.). The Secretary of the Army acts for the three 
nilitary departments under the ‘Depa rtment of Defense’s single service purchase 
assignment for subsistence. 

These products are made available by CCC without charge except for the cost 
f packaging. Butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk solids are made available by 
cCC at the warehouses where they are stored. By agreement between the 
Quartermaster General of the Army and the Commodity Credit Corporation, fresh 
milk is purchased at the dairy, with the necessary reimbursement made by CCU. 
In this instance, as with other dairy products, the military departments pay the 

st of packaging. 

Dairy products acquired under this subsidy program are utilized to provide 
servicemen With additional milk, butter, cheese, and other dairy products as part 
if the subsistence program. 

The following is a summary of the CCC surplus dairy products used by the 
nilitary departments during the period of November 1954 through February 1955: 
Butter : : ...-....---_pounds__ 14, 788, 309 
Nat ia ciate cris a eaaen is ee, a, 850, 271 
Nonfat dry milk solids_ eee stick ce te ee ad a 33, 000 
Milk_ ide cotiiaemieinanisen pi gh Gabi as se Seas eee i , 604, S29 


TRANSFERRING COMMODITIES 


Senator Dworsuaxk. I presume our chairman, who is also chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, probably has followed these devel- 
opments more closely than I have. I do not know to what extent we 
have been utilizing commodities through transfers from one agency to 
another in the Government. 

Senator Ein pNpER. What they usually do is buy from the regular 
channels of trade, Senator. Instead of taking it from the Government 
they just buy it wanden contract. 

Mr. McNein. Going back to the subject of deutschemark support, 
: have : a statement here identifying the appropr iations from which the 

206 million may be taken if section 727 is continued in effect during 
liseal year 1956, if you would like to insert this back at the right point 
inthe record. 

Senator Etienper. It may be so inserted. 

(See pp. 260-261.) 

Do you have anything else you would like to tell us on the record ? 
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LEVEL OF PROCUREMENT ACTIVITY 


Mr. McNett. I can give you a general feel of the level of activity 
in the procurement field planned in this budget, if that would he 
of value. 

In aircraft we have asked for a total of $6.1 billion in this budge 
Our spending will run about $7.6 billion. ra 

[ mentioned that, with respect to Navy aircraft, we are working off 
some of our so-called excess financing. 5 

So aircraft expenditures will continue at about the same eye 
next year as this year. 

In ships and harbor craft, we have asked for slightly more money 
under new obligational authority. Spending will be the same 4 
during the past 2 years. 

On combat vehicles, production will be at a sustaining rate, just 
keeping a few lines moving. We are not attempting to accumulate 
any large stocks of these items. 

The spending for the whole area of combat vehicles will run about 
$500 million, about the same as the current vear. The new contracts, 
however, will be far less. 

In support vehicles, artillery, and weapons, our expenditures will 
continue in 1956 about the same level as in 1955. By and large, we 
have now a reasonable level of mobilization reserves and we are not 
trying to add to stocks on any crash basis. 


AMMUNITION STOCKS 


On ammunition, we will spend about a billion dollars next year, 
a little lower than during the present year. That is tapering off 
because our stocks on the whole are in very good shape except in 
certain new items. 

On missiles, the expenditures will go up. We were spending abou 
a half-billion dollars- 

Senator ELtLeNpeR. That 1s more or less a new field. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. It is about a half-billion dollars a year this year 
and last year. Next year, our expenditures will be about two-thirds 
of a billion dollars for missiles. 

That is a field which will increase in the future. 

In the case of electronics and communications, the expenditures 
will run about $600 million compared with $800 million for this year. 

We are over the hump and going downhill on expenditures for elee- 
tronic ground equipment. 

We will have an increase in expenditures for electronics, however, 
for aircraft, such as all-weather interceptors, but that is included in 
the cost of aircraft. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT FACILITIES 


On production equipment facilities, our expenditures are going 
down. We have, for all intents and purposes, completed the produc- 
tion facilities that we think we will need. We will always need some 
for new items, but the big effort on production facilities is passed unless 
there should be an allout emergency. 

Senator EiLenper. Are those facilities all being used now ? 
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Mr. McNett. No. Some of them are only used just to keep things 
jurning over and some are in standby. 
I thought that short summary might be of some value. 


CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(General Moorr. May I proceed with the contingency items? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

(eneral Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there 
sa request under the head of “Contingencies, Department of De- 
jonse. for the fiscal year 1956 of $40 million. 

There was made available for the fiscal year 1954, $75 million, and 
for the fiscal year 1955, $40 million, the same as requested for this year. 

Since this item is for emergencies and extraordinary expenses, most 
of which are secret, I request that Mr. McNeil be permitted to discuss 
them off the record. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator ELLenver. I notice here you have “Contingencies,” $40 
willion, and “Emergency fund,” $35 “million, making a “total od $75 
million. 

General Moore. Yes, sir; under the heading “Emergency Fund” 
there Was requested for the fiscal year 1956, $35 million, ; for the fiscal 
vear 1955 there was made nent $25 million, and for the fiscal year 
IN4, the preceding fiscal year, $60 million. 

This item, as is “clearly ‘adieu by the text, is to supplement the 
activities of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the research and de- 
velopment field when a project is found to be proceeding more advan- 
tageously than had been anticipated and rapidly enough to warrant 
additional effort being made upon the item. 

In other words, we do not give the services all that they asked for, 
ut in the event that we find we can proceed advantageously in some 
lields, the Secretary of Defense has this amount of money which is 
available solely to supplement research and development. That is 
unlike the first item, the contingency fund, I mentioned and which 
Mr. McNeil discussed. 

Senator Extenper. All right, this will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator ELLENpER. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. McNeil ? 
Mr. McNem. Yes, sir; unless the committee has some questions. 


BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I have one question concerning 
the amount of money allocated by the Department of Defense te 
operate the Board on Geographic Names. 

General Moore. We will get that for you, or for the record, sir. 

Senator DworsHaK. I would like to know since I am serving as a 
member of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. We have 
never been able to get any information on the operation of this par- 
ticular Board because they said the funds were provided by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

[ would like to know how much money you do allocate for this par- 
tleular operation. It is hard to get any accurate information. 

Who in the Defense Department would know this? 
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General Moorr. When I was in the Army budget office that is whe 
we carried it. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you supply it for the record ? 

General Moore. Absolutely. 

Senator DworsHak. I may want to pursue that further, Mr. Chajp. 
man. 

Senator ELitenper. The information requested will be placed in th 
record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO THE BOARD oN 
GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


The Board on Geographic Names is an interdepartmental board establisheg 
by Public Law 242, 80th Congress. Members on the Board, appointed by thei 
respective agencies, serve without additional compensation. As provided py 
Public Law 242, the Secretary of Interior provides staff assistance to the Board 
This staff assistance is furnished through the Division of Geography, Department 
of Interior. The Division of Geography is staffed by Department of Interior 
employees. 

The purpose of the Board is to standardize geographic names for use by Fed. 
eral agencies. By centralizing this function not only is the welter of differing 
names on charts and maps of the same area avoided, but duplication of geographic 
names work within various mapping agencies can be eliminated with a resultant 
savings to the Government. Names thus produced achieve an accuracy con: 
parable to that demanded by surveying and map compilation. 

No direct congressional appropriation has been requested for the work of the 
Board since fiscal year 1951. During this period financial support has been 
provided in the form of working funds transferred from other agencies for 
specified purposes, usually name standardization or map edit. Major support 
came from the Central Intelligence Agency. Support from the defense agencies 
during the fiscal years 1954-56 is as follows: 


AIR FORCE (ACIC) 


Allocated Transferred 


$75, 000 | $75, 000 
. icine mentee 75, 000 | 
(proposed) eins ae iio chiens 85, 000 | 


NAVY (ONR) 


2 $29, 157 | 

3 21, 076 

ed. ' au 3 14, 050 
} (proposed) : ‘ None 


1954... None 
1955__. , ; ded None 
1956 (proposed) ida a i ‘ e None 


1 Through Mar. 31, 1955. 
2 Allocated for 3-year period beginning fiscal year 1953 for a special research project. 
3’ Carryover, 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator ELLeNpER. We will next hear from Hon. Donald A. Quarles 
with respect to research and development. 

You have a prepared statement. Do you wish to read it all, or would 
you prefer to have it incorporated in the record and then you highlight 
it for us? 

Mr. Quartes. I should think first the latter might be the better 
procedure just in the interest of your time. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. Proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT), 
DONALD A. QUARLES, ON THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 BupDGET, APRIL 1955 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present to you information regarding the Department of Defense research 
and development budget for 1956. 

I plan this morning to discuss the role of research and development in the 
defense program; the procedure that was followed in the development of the 
1956 budget ; the relation of the Department of Defense program to the programs 
of other agencies; some major changes in budget and accounting procedures; 
the content of the 1956 budget proposals of the military departments and joint 
agencies; and finally some of the accomplishments of the program and the 
problems ahead. 

I shall confine my presentation to the overall aspects of the program as repre- 
sentatives of the military departments will appear before you at a later date 
to provide additional details and justification for their individual portions of 
the budget. 

2. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


When the Department of Defense was reorganized on June 30, 1953, the former 
Research and Development Board was abolished and its statutory responsibilities 
were vested in the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary of Defense established 
the new position of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development 
and assigned to it most of the area that had been covered by the former board. 
Under the new organization, the Secretary of Defense holds each of the three 
military departments individually responsible in their respective areas for plan- 
ning and executing sound research and development programs with due regard 
to the state of the art, the military needs, available resources and the programs 
of the other two military departments. As the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
I am responsible for reviewing these programs to see that they are well coor- 
dinated and that they collectively constitute a sound and integrated overall 
Department of Defense program. 

One of my first tasks in undertaking my new duties as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense was to establish an organization of full-time staff and part-time con- 
sultants to help me to carry out my assignment. As compared with its predeces- 
sor organization, my office utilizes some 40 percent less staff personnel and some 
SO percent less total personnel, including consultants. My organization com- 
prises three major elements: a Research and Development Policy Council, coor- 
dinating committees, and advisory panels. 

The Research and Development Policy Council advises me, and the Secretary 
of Defense through me, on major overall policy matters in this area. Its mem- 
bership includes my deputies and the Assistant Secretary and senior military 
officer having cognizance over research and development affairs in each military 
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department. Recently the role of the council has been enlarged to include ap. 
plications engineering policy matters and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Applications Engineering has joined the council along with corresponding 
partmental representatives. 

The research and development program has been divided into 18 program Areas 
of manageable size and a coordinating committee has been established to Cover 
each of these areas. These coordinating committees, consisting of representa. 
tives of the military departments, of my office, and of the offices of the other As. 
sistant Secretaries as appropriate, are charged with the planning, interdepart. 
mental coordination, allocation of responsibility, and administration of the pro- 
grams in their respective areas. They are responsible for taking action with the 
understanding that dissents within the committees will be referred to me fop 
adjudication. 

Finally, in the dozen or so different areas of technology, there are technica! 
advisory panels of consultants appointed from among outstanding scientists and 
engineers outside of the government. From these panels, groups are drawn for 
the study of designated problems and for technical advice and assistance to the 
coordinating committees, the military departments or the Department of Je. 
fense in their administration of the program. These panels report to me their 
findings and particularly any dissents they may have from the technical plans 
and programs of the departments so that I may take appropriate action. 

In order to eliminate duplication of advisory groups in the Office of the See. 
retary of Defense, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Applications Engineering) 
and I have made arrangements to utilize jointly some of the coordinating com- 
mittees and consultants, as well as the policy council as previously mentioned. 

Our responsibilities for program and budget reviews in research and develop- 
ment are special in nature. Departmental plans for the obligation of appro- 
priated research and development funds are subject to the approval of the See- 
retary of Defense. He has assigned to me the responsibility for reviewing pro- 
posed research and development budgets and planned obligations of the depart- 
ments and joint agencies and for making specific recommendations to him re- 
garding them. 


(le. 


3. ROLE OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Although there are sometimes differences of opinion as to just how much money 
Department of Defense agencies should spend each year on research and de- 
velopment activities, I believe that there is general agreement that the Depart- 
ment of Defense must maintain a strong and effective research and development 
effort. It is clear that our potential enemies are willing to devote a large pro- 
portion of their technological capacity to the development of new and more 
destructive weapons. They are also making a real effort to increase their poten- 
tial in this area by training more of their students in science and engineering. 
We must endeavor to maintain a strong position ourselves in order to have the 
qualitative advantage so essential to us in case a major conflict is forced upon us 
It is the primary purpose of the defense research and development program to 
provide the best possible weapons to our fighting forces. 


4. DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 BUDGET 


Last spring, after consultation with the Research and Development Policy 
Council, IT issued guidelines to the departments, establishing general ground rules 
and planning objectives for the initial submissions. In September the depart- 
ments submitted their budget estimates on the Fiscal Year 1955 basis of account- 
ing which totaled $1.2 billion for direct research and development costs and lists 
of additional requirements totaling some $200 million. The research and develop- 
ment coordinating committees reviewed the departmental proposals and con- 
cluded that they were sound and worthy of support. I discussed the situation 
further with my Policy Council and the other interested Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense. Based on the advice and information obtained in these discussions 
and my own personal experience in research and development budgeting, I recom 
mended to the Secretary of Defense a 1956 budget for research and development 
which is substantially the same as the one which has been presented to you 
I should point out that this budget which is before you does not include the $20 
million of additional funds which the departments and my Policy Council mem- 
bers felt could have been used widely on research and development activities. 
The considerations which led me to recommend less than the departments re- 
quested were as follows: 
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(a) There is a general tendency to overestimate the amount of research and 
jevelopment work that can be performed effectively within a future period of 
time such as a year. 

(bh) The efficiency of the work is promoted by stability and is impaired by 
sharp changes in the level of work. 

(ec) The administration and execution of the program suffers if too much is 
attempted. 

(7d) It is wholesome that there be pressure for selectivity and for economy by 
lose collaboration among the departments. 

(ce) Viewed on a long-term basis, the defense program is already using a proper 
share of the research and development potential of the country. 

In addition to the research and development programs within the Department 
of Defense, there are the directly related programs of the National Advisory 
Commitee for Aeronautics, in the field of aerodynamics and propulsion research ; 
and our joint programs with the Atomic Energy Commission in the development 
of nuclear Weapons and in the application of nuclear power to propulsion. These 
defense and defense-supporting activities utilize about one-half of the total re- 
search and development potential of the country. This is not to say that the re- 
sults of these programs are useful exclusively for defense as there are, of course, 
many byproducts of value to our civilian economy ; nor does it imply that the non- 
defense half of the total national research and development effort is without bene- 
fit to defense. In the long-range sense, defense technology is founded in large 
measure, on the fundamental research in our universities and other similar insti- 
tutions, and on the technology developed in our civilian industry. 

In my judgment, this great concentration of our scientific and technological 
resources on the problems of defense is not only justified but necessitated by the 
world situation in which we find ourselves. To do less would jeopardize our 
position of technological superiority so essential to our long-term security. On 
the other hand, to attempt to use directly on defense projects a larger propor- 
tion of our total potential might be unwise as a long-term program, particularly 
when one considers the interdependence of the military and civilian fields. 

While sharp ups and downs are wasteful in all lines of military effort, this is 
particularly true in the research and development field, where continuity and 
stability are so essential for effective results. We are trying to minimize sharp 
changes in the level of our research and development program by avoiding ¢ 
critical “danger date” and directing our efforts toward a sound balance between 
the near-term objective and the longer pull. 

With the Korean outbreak, we more than doubled the level of direct research 
and development effort. With the cessation of hostilities in Korea, there has 
been some relaxation in respect to near-term objectives but this is substantially 
counterbalanced by the higher price we must pay for significant progress in such 
areas as supersonic aircraft and guided missiles. These require very large and 
expensive test facilities and the higher cost of operating these tends to offset 
any reductions in our program level that might otherwise be possible. We be- 
lieve our dollar program in this area should be maintained at substantially the 
level of the last few years and our budget proposals reflect this position. 


5. RELATIONSILIP AND COORDINATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


As I have mentioned earlier, the Department of Defense research and develop- 
ent program is related to and is in some cases dependent on programs of other 
Government agencies. I would like to bring to your attention special analysis 
H of the fiscal year 1956 budget which summarizes the amounts of money which 
have been requested in this budget for research and development activities in 
the various Government agencies and to discuss briefly the Department of Defense 
relationships and methods of coordination with some of these other Government 
agencies, 

The Atomie Energy Commission which has an annual research and develop- 
ment program of around $240 million is responsible for the development of the 
nuclear components of atomic weapons and of propulsion systems designed to 
utilize nuclear power. Hence, in the Atomic Energy Commission research and 
development budget, there are many items that are closely related to Department 
of Defense developments. We have mechanisms established through the Military 
Liaison Committee, through assignment of officers to AEC duties, through AEC 
representation on our Atomic Energy Coordinating Committee, and through many 
other direct contacts for insuring full coordination of our programs of mutual 
Interest. 


61179—55 18 
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The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, which has a progray 
approximately $50 million a year, is responsible for basic research in the fie|q, 
of aerodynamics and propulsion. We utilize much of the output of their Dros 
gram in applications to military aircraft and guided missile problems. We haya 
effective, although somewhat different, mechanisms for achieving Coordinatigy, 
In addition to my own membership, both the Air Force and Navy have membey. 
on the NACA, and hence have an opportunity to examine this overall progray, 
We also have representatives on many of the technical panels of NACA ayq 
NACA has representatives sitting with our coordinating committees and seryiyy 
on our technical advisory panels. 

The National Science Foundation is responsible for the general purpose bagi 
research program of government. Hence, in fiscal year 1954, a review was majo 
of our defense research and development and general purpose basic researc) 
projects to the extent of some $3 million were eliminated from our progray 
with the understanding that the Science Foundation would sponsor work jy 
those particular areas. The Department of Defense program now includes fy). 
damental research only in areas where there is a high probability of future njjj. 
tary application. Through my own close relationship with the Director of 
National Science Foundation and through his membership on our advisory pano| 
on general sciences, we assure good coordination between our programs. 

For some years, the Department of Agriculture has been conducting a resear:) 
program on the effects of insects and other arthropods on military personne] and 
equipment, and on the development of suitable countermeasures. Although this 
program is still of vital importance to the Department of Defense, the $400.0) 
for its annual operation is not included in the Department of the Army }udge: 
this year; instead it is included in the Department of Agriculture budget. 

We have a number of close ties with the Department of Commerce. Sore 
years ago, an Air Navigation Development Board was established as a joint 
agency of the Department of Commerce and the Department of Defense to guide 
the development of common systems for navigation of the civil airways by ciyi] 
and military aircraft. I am at present the chairman of this group. Some of 
the funds for the common-system development are included in the budgets of the 
military departments and some in the budget of the Department of Commerc 

For many years, the Department of Defense has looked to the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce for work in many scientific fields 
Based on recommendations of a group which was assembled by the Secretary of 
Commerce to study the situation, several of the divisions of the Bureau of 
Standards, which were working primarily on developments for the military 
departments, have been transferred directly to the Departments of the Army and 
Navy and are now under Army and Navy management rather than that of the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Standards. We, are, however, 
continuing to place certain work with the Bureau which it is uniquely qualified 
to perform. 


6. CHANGES IN BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


There have heen three important changes in research and development budget- 
ing and accounting procedures in the past year. These deal with the appropria- 
tion structure, the elements of cost included in research and development appro- 
priations, and the classifications used for budget and accounting purposes. 

Prior to the Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1955, the Navy Department 
budgeted its research and development funds under the various appropriation 
titles of the Navy bureaus. As a result of congressional action, the research and 
development moneys of the Navy were placed in a new research and development 
appropriation. This year for the first time the Navy will present its budget to 
you on this basis. 

Last vear, this committee requested that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) and Assistant Secretary of Defense (R and D) take the necessary 
action to provide a more uniform presentation of the research and development 
indirect costs. In line with this, this problem was studied during the last year, 
and additional elements of costs, which in previous years had appeared in the 
maintenance and operations and other parts of the budget, now are being included 
in the research and development appropriation. These additional costs total 
nearly $208 million in fiscal year 1956 and include approximately $152 million 
for support of research and development installations, $39 million for non- 
standard supplies and equipment, and $17 million for fuel and lubricants for 
operation of research and development aircraft. 
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In addition, in order to provide a more uniform method for presenting the 
research and development budgets of the three military departments, a new 
unclassified breakdown of the research and development program has been 
developed, This classification system is based for the most part on groupings 
of end items and includes nine categories: Aircraft, guided missiles, ships and 
small craft, combat and support vehicles, artillery and other weapons, ammuni- 
tion, other equipment, military sciences, and operation and management of facil- 
ities. Later I will describe the content of each of these categories and will indi- 
cate the amounts of money which are planned for them in fiscal year 1956. 

Although several changes have been made with a view to obtaining more 
comparable budget figures on research and levelopment for the three depart- 
ments, it should be pointed out that there are substantial additional costs asso- 
ciated with research and development that are being carried in other budget 
categories. In some cases, this is due to the fact that the present overall budget 
structure definitely requires such a division. For example, the pay and allow- 
ances of the approximately 40,000 military personnel who are working in the 
research and development program, with an annual estimated cost of $160 
million, adjusted to include the recent military pay raise, are included in the 
military personnel appropriations. Funds for the construction of research and 
development facilities, which have been around $150 million per year, are 
included in the public works appropriation. In addition to costs like these, there 
are others which could be reasonably classified either in research and develop- 
ment or elsewhere. There will probably always be a gray area between research 
and development and production. It includes procurement of prototypes of 
new weapons and equipment for test and evaluation, and procurement of cer- 
tain standard supplies and military equipment used in research, development 
and test activities. In spite of these limitations, the fiscal year 1956 budget 
estimates for research and development are being presented on a more com- 
parable and consistent basis than they have been in any previous year. 


7. THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BUDGET 


The new obligational authority requested in the fiscal year 1956 research and 
development budget, when added to the unobligated balances carried over, will 
provide adequate support for a program at the same level at fiscal year 1955. On 
the new accounting basis, the new obligational authority, planned expenditures, 
and planned obligations for fiscal year 1954, fiscal year 1955, and fiscal year 
1956 are as follows: 

{Millions of dollars] 
New obli- 


Fiseal year gational 
authority 


Expendi- 


tures Obligations 


1, 384 
1, 406 


The distribution of the requested fiscal year 1956 funds among departments 
and joint agencies is as follows: 


Thousands 
of dollars 


$307, 572 
431, 933 
570, 000 

25, 428 


1, 369, 933 


I have mentioned that this budget is substantially the same as the one I recom- 
luended to the Secretary of Defense. It differs to the extent of a reduction of 
approximately $50 million in the case of the Army. This change was made after 
consultation with the Army on the basis that by making adjustments in its for- 
ward financing, the Army could maintain its present program level within the 
reduced obligational authority. 
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It is planned that approximately 10 percent of the obligations in fiscal) Year 
1956 will be with universities and nonprofit institutions, 50 percent with jp. 
dustrial contractors, and 40 percent with Government laboratories, These 
figures are on the new accounting basis and for that reason are somewhat differ. 
ent than figures I quoted a year ago. It should be pointed out that a re}; itively 
small percentage of our research and development money is spent for actya| 
research and development in Government laboratories. A recent study showeg 
that approximately 35 percent of the Department of Defense funds spent jp 
Government laboratories and test establishments or 14 percent of the total ey. 
penditures is utilized for the test and evaluation of materials and equipment: 
15 percent of internal expenditures or 6 percent of the total funds is used for 
program administration and contract monitoring; and only 50 percent of the 
internal expenditures or 20 percent of the total research and development eX- 
penditures is spent for actual research and development in Government 
laboratories. 

Approximately $3800 million of the research and development funds are for 
some 62,800 civilian employees which compares with a year end total of 63.000 
in fiscal year 1954 and 62,100 in fiscal year 1955. The increase in personnel for 
fiscal year 1956 is due to an increase in the evaluation and test program of the 
Air Force. The distribution of these employees among the departments is approy- 
imately 19,000 Army, 23,000 Navy, and 20,000 Air Force. Although the Air 
Force program is considerably larger than that of the other two Departments, 
it has fewer employees since a greater percentage of its work is done by outside 
contractors. 

The breakdown of new obligational authority according to the new budget 
classification is as follows : 

hireraft, $258.4 million.—This includes funds for development of aircraft, air- 
craft propulsion systems, aircraft armament and other equipment which is an 
integral part of the aircraft. 

Guided missiles, $232.8 million.—This includes funds for research and devel- 
opment on surface-to-surface, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, and air-to-air guided 
missiles. It includes development of guided missile airframes, propulsion sys- 
tems, guidance systems, ground handling and launching equipment. 

Ships and small craft, $72.5 million.—This includes funds for the development 
of new equipment and components for ships and small marine craft, and approxi- 
mately $10 million for nuclear propulsion of ships. Most of the money in this 
category goes to the Department of the Navy. The Department of the Army has 
small amounts for design work on reconnaissance and assault boats as well as 
barges, towboats, and similar craft. 

Combat and support vehicles, $16.8 million.—This includes funds for the devel- 
opment of Army tanks, self-propelled artillery, cargo vehicles, as well as funds 
for Air Force bomb carriers, rescue, salvage, and other support vehicles. 

irtillery and other weapons, $7.5 million.—This includes funds for research 
and development relating to field guns, rocket launchers, small arms, and their 
supporting equipment but does not include ammunition. 

Ammunition, $112.3 million—Ammunition includes torpedoes, depth charges, 
rockets, mortar shells, bombs, mines, and hand grenades; as well as conventional 
ammunition for artillery, small arms, machineguns, and naval guns. It also 
includes components such as fuzes, propellants and ignition charges, and am- 
munition items that are atomic, biological, chemical, or radiological in character. 

Other equipment, $125.8 million.—This includes funds for research and devel- 
opment on equipment for detection, warning, reconnaissance, navigation, com- 
munications and for miscellaneous materiel items such as cargo handling and 
maintenance which are not associated with one of the other categories. 

Vilitary sciences, $176.4 million.—This provides funds for research and devel- 
opment of materials, components, and techniques not directly related to the other 
programs, and basic and applied research of general applicability to military 
requirements. In this category are included the medical programs of the 3 De- 
partments, the operations research and planning programs such as those of 
Rand, of the Air Force, Operations Research Office of the Army, and Operational 
Evaluation Group of the Navy. 

Operation and management of facilities, $332.9 million.—This category in- 
eludes funds for the operation and management of research and development 
installations, including administration and staff services, maintenance and up- 
keep of buildings and grounds, utilities, and supply services which are not applied 
directly to the other programs. It is in this category that all of the funds which 
were transferred from other appropriations this year appear. In the future, it 
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is expected that this category will be reduced as costs can be identified more 
appropriately with the other categories. 


8. ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Having given you a brief outline of the 1956 budget, I would like to spend a 
few minutes on some significant accomplishments of the research and develop- 
ment program which resulted from expenditures from earlier years’ budgets, and 
then I would like to outline a few of the problems that are ahead. 

The year just passed marked some very important advances in our weapon 
technology. During this period, both the Air Force and the Navy put into op- 
erational use their first supersonic airplanes to reach the payoff stage (these 
were the Air Force F—100 by North American, and the Navy F4D by Douglas). 
During this year also, all three of the military departments advanced guided 
missile projects to the operational use and deployment stage. The Air Force de- 
ployed its first squadrons of Matador in Europe. The Army initiated and carried 
to an advanced stage the deployment of its Nike batteries in defense of our 
strategic centers ; organized its first tactical battalions equipped with its ground- 
to-ground Corporal missile for deployment overseas; and also organized and 
sent overseas battalions equipped with its powerful new ballistic rocket, Honest 
John. The Navy brought its medium-range tactical missile Regulus into opera- 
tional use: carried the development of its Terrier antiaircraft missiles through 
operational tests and to the point where the first two of its heavy cruisers could 
be equipped for the firing of such missiles; and completed the development of 
its Sparrow air-to-air guided missile and started equipping its fleet and Marine 
air arm with this powerful weapon. 

In the field of atomic weapons and propulsion where we collaborate with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, equally impressive advances have been made. 
Atomic weaponry has been advanced into an impressive array of weapons for 
various strategic and tactical uses. The Army has deployed batteries of its 
280-millimeter atomic cannon Overseas. Similarly, in the field of nuclear pro- 
pulsion, 1954 saw the launching of the submarine Nautilus with its nuclear re- 
actor powerplant, and thus marked the first practical application to the propul- 
sion of military craft of this enormously powerful and promising new force. 

In the area of air defense, other very significant strides have been taken. Our 
project Corrode in the Far North completed the development and demonstrated 
the feasibility of equipment in the Arctic: and diplomatic agreements have 
made it possible to proceed with the active engineering and installation of the 
new distant early warning line. 

Organizing the electronic and communications facilities that would be re- 
quired for the detection, identification, and tracking of enemy planes and for the 
direction of our interceptors and of our antiaircraft forces, poses a problem of 
great magnitude. This has been the subject of intensive study in the Lincoln 
Laboratory which the Massachusetts Institute of Technology operates for the 
Department of Defense. Employing the most advanced electronic techniques, 
including high-speed electronic computers to handle and digest the vast amount 
of data involved, the system will link together the various warning and de- 
fensive facilities into an integrated continental defense network. 

If time permitted, many other examples could be given of the extremely 
important progress that is being made. All of these examples mark waypoints 
rather than terminal points in their respective lines of development. In the 
area of supersonic flight, we are only beginning to solve the vast new problems 
involved. In fact, even when we have planes which can fly at the desired alti- 
tudes and speeds, we will still have many important problems to solve in mak- 
ing them truly effective instruments of warfare. Just to give one illustration, 
in the newer high-speed planes, it is more difficult to find space for radar in- 
stallations, whereas the higher speeds intrinsically demand greater radar ranges. 
A somewhat similar comment applies to the offensive and defensive armament 
which our planes must carry. All of this means that it will be increasingly 
dificult to realize significant improvements in our air capabilities. We must 
approach the problem on a broad front, including research in basie science, new 
materials, and aerodynamics and propulsion. 

Similarly, the half-dozen or so guided missiles that have been put into opera- 
tional use in the past year, mark merely the first phase of the exploitation of 
this important new line of weaponry. We must keep pressing ahead to improve 
our systems of propulsion, guidance, flight control, and the like, so as to inerease 
the range, accuracy, reliability, and firepower of weapons of this type. While 
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there is no present indication that such weapons will completely displace thei; 
manned or unguided counterparts, there is every indication that guided missiles 
will have a very important influence on almost all phases of warfare and that 
any nation which fails to press ahead in this field could be hopelessly outclasseq 
in the not-too-distant future. We need a broad base of research and development 
in order to give us the widest possible latitude in selecting the most effectiye 
missile systems for standardization. 

The launching of the Nautilus marked, of course, just the first step in the 
application of nuclear propulsion to military craft. Before it was even launched, 
work was underway which would make it obsolete. In cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, we are pressing ahead, not only with more aq. 
vanced designs of nuclear propulsion systems for submarines, but also for major 
surface craft. We have also recognized for some time that nuclear propulsion 
has very attractive possibilities for application to aircraft and, again in COOp- 
eration with the Atomic Energy Commission, we are carrying forward two 
parallel lines of development which are showing great promise for future 
practical application in this field, particularly in the direction of enormously 
extending the unrefueled range of our heavier aircraft. 

In order to anticipate the time when it may he very difficult and expensive to 
penetrate enemy defenses with manned aircraft, we are paralleling our heavy 
bomber development work with the development of a line of guided missiles hay. 
ing range and payload characteristics comparable with our strategic bombers 
This recognizes the great importance of maintaining and promoting our strategie 
air retaliatory power. As the President has pointed out, our first objective must 
be to maintain the capability to deter an enemy from attack and to blunt that 
attack, if it comes—hy a combination of effective retaliatory power and a con- 
tinental defense system of steadily increasing effectiveness. Both of these tasks 
are a great challenge to our science and technology. In each, our position js 
relative to the position and capability of our adversary. In these two primary 
fields and, in fact, in all fields of military technology, we must muster the hest 
that the science and technology of our country can produce to insure our long 
term security. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Ovaries. T assume that since T have been before this committee 
before that vou do not care to have me qualify myself. 

Unless vou have questions about my background, T will go right into 
the main topic. 

My office was created by the Reorganization Plan No. 6 that was 
filed with Congress and became effective on the 30th of June 1953. Ti 
took over under the Secretary of Defense most of the duties of the 
former Research and Development Board which was at that time 
abolished. 

The duties of my organization are to study the research and develop: 
ment programs of the military departments, to coordinate them as be- 
tween the military departments, to guide them as far as possible to- 
ward the strongest and most useful research and development pro- 
erams directed toward the development of new weapons and weapons 
svstems. 

Senator Ettenprr. Does your department pass upon the question as 
to whether or not » new piece of ordnance should be manufactured ? 

Mr. Quarters. My department primarily deals with the question 
whether it should be developed, or not: whether it should be manu- 
factured or not is primarily a question for what we call applications 
engineering to study. 

Senator Erienper. Is that after it is developed ? 

Mr. Quarters. After it is developed and proved to be a design that 
meets the requirements laid out for it. The decision then as to whether 
to produce it becomes another decision that T might advise about, but 
it is not my primary field of responsibility. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. I see. In essence what you do is to authorize 
yy new weapon to be developed ¢ 

Vir. QuarLEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpDER. From its inception ? 

Mr. Quartes. That is right. 


DETERMINATION AS TO MANUFACTURE 


Senator ELLENDER. Who determines as to whether or not it should 

manufactured in quantities for use after it is developed by you? 
Mr. Quartes. Of course, in the first instance, each military depart- 
nent is responsible for its materiel and decides what it wants to pro- 
ice for its use, but that decision is then subject to review by the Secre- 
ary of Defense, and within his staff it is primarily the Assistant 

retary for Applications Engineering who studies that. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, it was my privilege, and I am sure that of 
any Members of the Senate who go to our proving ground here in 
Sosiawh: to see some of those new weapons in operation. 

Were those weapons in production, or were they simply there to 
jmonstrate what they could do? 

Mr. Quarters. This was at Aberdeen ? 

Senator ELuenper. Yes, at Aberdeen. 

Mr. Quartes. Of course, I am not sure what you saw. 


READY CONSTRUCTED BRIDGES 


Senator Ertenper. Let me be specific with you. I remember seeing 
weapon there about 2 years ago which consisted of a new type 


ridge about 60 feet in length built in steel that vou could take and 
pit over a river, but in order to carr y it there you had to have a huge 
tractor or vehicle to carry it. I do not see how such a bridge could 
ever be used in warfare unless you had it at a place of vour own choos- 
ne 

Mr. Quartes. I think the thing you saw at that time, sir, was a 
evelopment that was being considered for use by our Engineer Corps 
and an attempt to make more practical the kind of bridgework that 

ur Engineer Corps has had to deal with in the past. 

They, of course, have to have the facilities of bridging rivers, the 
crossing of the Rhine and that kind of thing during the Second 
World War. 

We have since the Second World War tried to develop more practi- 
al forms of ready-constructed bridges. 

an E..enpver. When I saw the bridge I wondered where it 
could | used. TI have been over many battlefields and you would 

ave to have a specially chosen place to have such a huge tractor 

vehicle to bring the bridge for use. It would certainly form a target, 
i big target for the enemy, to say the least. 

[am wondering how much money is being spent in that way which 
results in developing nonuseful materials of war. 

Mr. Quartes. Well, your question, Senator, implies that the bridge 
was unuseful and, of course, you have seen the particular thing and 
[have not, but let me try to answer you more generally, if I may. 
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FACETS OF WORK 


We have two facets of the kind of work I deal with. We have wha 
we call an exploratory research phase in which we take new ideas 
and reduce them to models and get them out in the field where they 
can be seen and used by military people so that they may judge 
whether they are useful. . 

In that phase we allow a considerable amount of latitude and 
imagination because we want to be sure that the idea that looks good 
on paper gets looked at more carefully. 

Senator ELttenper. Do you at any time submit these ideas to those 
who may have use for them 4 

Mr. Qu ArLES. That is exactly where we submit them, the using 
Army. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean on paper / 

Mr. Quarues. Usually we would wait to submit something that 
would show as a model what we had in mind doing if it looked 
promising enough to justify producing the model. 


EXPLORATORY RESEARCH PHASE 


If I may go along that theme, in this exploratory phase, we allow 
the research ‘people considerable latitude in following up on ideas that 
look promising and making models and getting them to milit: ary people 
who evaluate them, but we never proceed with the detailed de ‘velop: 
ment of a design for production unless it has been tried out by mili- 
tary people and they have given us what we calla military requirement 
for it. 

At this time we might contract with an appropriate industry or 
laboratory to carry that idea through to a production phase where the 
design could be put into production and again it is checked to see 
whether quantities of it should be ordered for the Army. 

That. as I say, passes out of my field at that point. 

Senator Etienper. Could you give us an idea of how many of the 
developments that you make become useful 

Mr. Quartes. [ think I could, sir. We spend in direct research 
and developme nt in the Department of Defense about $1,200 million 
in all services. 

Of that amount something like $100 million is spent ; something like 
a twelfth is spent in this research kind of work which we don’t have 
anything very specific in mind as a need. 

We are trying out new ideas for trying out new principles. 


WORK BASED ON MILITARY NEED 


But beyond that we proceed only on the statement of a military re- 
nee for the item and the great majority of the things that are 
‘arried beyond that stage into development for use do in fact get used. 
That is, they are developed, they are tried, maybe modified, : 
Secretary McNeil said, but they are ‘found to be of such use and suc 
need i in the service that they are in fact used. 
So that the great bulk of our research and development expense 
does in fact go into things which are required by the military depart: 
ments. 
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PARALLEL RESEARCH ON ELECTRONICS 


Senator ELLENDeER. I see. I have a question to propound to you. 
It was handed to me by the clerk of the committee. 

The committee has had called to its attention what appear to be 
almost parallel programs in the field of electronics, both the Air Force 
and the Navy programs, involving the development of a long-range 
radio transmitter receiver which was the subject of legislation over 
on the House side. 

Apparently the Air Force set moved from the research and develop- 
nent stage to production and the Navy set had not yet gone into pro- 
duction. 

The Air Force set was called the ARC-21, and the Navy set was 
called the ARC-38. 

Now, the question is; Has the question of whether the production of 
hoth sets Was necessary ever been resolved and has the necessity for 
production of the more expensive Air Force set rather than the Navy 
st now been carefully examined and verified ? 

Mr. Quarres. The answer cannot be given as a yes or no because 
the Air Force set, the ARC-21 set, was established as a project to 
meet a specific Air Force need and a need that they felt very strongly 
about in relation to their Korean operations. 

Senator ELLenper. Did you test out or look into the feasibility of 
these sets as to which would perform ? 

Mr. Quartes. At the time of the decision to manufacture the Air 
Force set, the Navy set was not sufficiently advanced to do literally 
just what you say, because their development lagged behind the Air 
Force set. 

Senator ELtenper. What is the status of it now ? 

Mr. Quaries. It is now at a point where it is in fact being evaluated 
and it is possible that if we could do the whole thing over today we 
could standardize the Navy set rather than the Air Force set, but this 
ishindsight. 

COORDINATION NEED 


Senator ELLENpDER. Why did you not try to coordinate at the time 
with the Navy and the Air Force when they were working on pro- 
grams that apparently parallel each other ? 

You said in your opening statement here that you coordinated the 
efforts of all the services. Now, what did you do in regard to coordi- 
nating these two programs ? 

Mr. Quarters. The two projects you speak of were known to what 

was then the Research and Development Board. This, of course, was 
before the new organization, but your point is still well taken, so I 
merely mean to say I was not in my position I am in now at the time 
these things were happening and the organization we have today did 
not then exist, but the same kind of thing could happen today so let 
me answer your question in that sense. 
_ The reason it could happen today is that the Air Force at that time 
In war felt an urgent need for the equipment that it had developed. 
It did take the chance in authorizing the production of that equipment 
before it had been thoroughly proven and tested. 

This was done under the stress of war and because of an urgent need. 
It later proved to be, particularly after the war stresses eased, it proved 
not to have been a wise decision. 
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There were more things wrong with the equipment than they real. 
ized and it has been difficult to get the equipment straightened out, 

However, as soon as the problems became known, the office of the 
Secretary of Defense and in that case it was particularly the Assistant 
Secretary for Applications Engineering rather than my office, because 
it was over in that field, picked up that problem and has been working 
with the Air Force to make sure that they do not proceed with pro. 
duction until the equipment is sound. 


NAVAL PROGRAM 


Senator ELLENDER. What about the Navy program? As I under. 
stand, the GAO has taken the position that the Air Force set, ARC-91, 
would cost $20 thousand whereas the Navy ARC-38 would cost only 
fifty-nine hundred dollars each. 

There is a difference of $13 thousand, approximately. Have you 
looked into that phase of it to see whether or not the Navy ARC-3 
could probably do the job of the ARC-21 in an effort to save expenses? 

Mr. Quartes. We have looked into it; yes, sir. There is a difference 
of opinion as to whether the Navy’s estimated cost can in fact be 
realized. 

The Air Force costs are actually costs that have been realized. 

So they are not of the same quality and we cannot be sure that this 
comparision is valid. It is, however, true that the Navy set will bea 
less expensive set than the Air Force set and it is debatable whether 
the Navy set could in fact meet the Air Force requirements. 

Today it is not debatable whether it could make the Air Force 1- 
quirements as of the time the Air Force authorized production because 
the Navy set was not at that time ready for production and the Air 
Force needed this equipment to fight a war. 

So this is the kind of situation we get into. It is not a situation 
that one should excuse, but it is a situation that has a reason for being 
and that we must struggle to get out of the system as much as possible, 
and we recognize that as our obligation. 

Senator Ectenper. All right, sir, you may proceed. 


COMPONENTS OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Quartes. I thought I would like to tell you what my organiza- 
tion is in this Research and Development Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. It has three main elements in addition to the immediate 
staff of my office. 

The first element we call a Research and Development Policy Coun- 
cil, which is made up of the Assistant Secretary or equivalent of each 
of the military departments responsible for research and development, 
and the military officer in each military department, the senior military 
officer in each military department having responsibility for researe!i 
and development. 

I am the Chairman of this Research and Development Policy Coun- 
cil. Mr. Newbury, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Applications 
Engineering, also sits on the Council. 

That Council is within the Department of Defense, the senior body 
dealing specifically and solely with research and development matters. 
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Senator ELLenper. Now, each department is represented there on 
that council ? 
Mr. Quartss. That is right. 
Senator Euenper. The purpose of that is in a measure to prevent 
“— ‘ation ? 
Mr. Quartes. That is right. 


PREVENTION OF DUPLICATION 


Senator ELLENpER. You stated a while ago that even under the pres- 
ent organization it may be impossible to prevent duplication. Do you 
adhere to that view? Is there not a way whereby you could prevent 
duplication ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. First, sir, I do not consider it desirable in the national 
interest to prevent duplication in all senses. I think that some amount 
of duplication is wholesome and desirable in the national interest. 

Now, there is a degree of duplication that is not wholesome and 
desirable in the national interest and it is our objective to prevent 
that. 

I cannot state to you that we have yet and I cannot even foresee 
the time when we will be able to say to you that we prevent all unde- 
sirable duplication because this is a matter of judgment. 

Senator ELLENDER. Since the inception of your organization, have 
any duplications of effort come to your attention ? 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator ELtenpER. What have you done about it ? 

Mr. Quarters. Many of them have been resolved to eliminate the 
duplications and others have been resolved to agree that duplication 
was desirable during a certain competitive phase to see which was 
the better system. 

Senator ELLenper. Then they were not parallel. 

Mr. Quartes. No; they were not exactly the same thing. Usually 
they are not exactly the same thing. 

Senator Exienper. There is some similarity, but there is such a 
difference as would prompt you to permit both to be carried out ? 

Mr. Quartes. Yes. You have that kind of justification. Fre- 
quently, too, you have the thing that you had in the ARC-21 and the 
ARC-38, where one is on this time scale and one is on another time 
scale and there is some degree of duplication, but their time scales are 
so different that you have to consider the impact of the different timing 
on the problem. 

All those things enter in it. 

Senator ELnenper. You can give assurance to this committee that 
you will use your best efforts to prevent any unnecessary duplication / 

Mr. Quaries. That is exactly right, sir. 

I have named one element of the organization, our Research and 
Development Council. 

The second element of the organization is the structure of coordinat- 
ing committees that are set up in some dozen or so of the different areas 
of weaponry. Guided missiles would be one coordinating committee. 
Piloted aircraft would be another. Electronics, and so on. There are 
about a dozen of these coordinating committees. 
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Again on each coordinating committe each military department has 
senior representation on this committee and my office provides the 
chairman and the secretariate for the committee. 

These committees deal with the coordination of the prograins jy 
their respective areas. If they find that the programs proposed | by the 
departments are we iH pl: inned and well coordinated, they concur in the 
departmental plans. 


RESOLUTION OF DISSENTS 


If there is any dissent within these committees, that dissent las to 
be referred to me for resolution, which means, for example, even if 
all three of the departments feel they have a good program, if the 
chairman in my office feels that it is not a good program, then it mus 
be referred to the next level of organization for resolution. 

In this sense we act for the Secretary of Defense at that level iy 
respect to the research and development program. 

The third element of organization in my office is what we call the 
advisory panels. These panels again number some 12 or 13 each in 
a particular field of technology. 


ADVISORY PANELS 


The members of the advisory panels are all outside consultants, not 
employees of the Government, except to the extent that the Gover 
lent emp loys them as consultants. 

They are the top scientists and engineers of the countr y eee n 
these specific fields. They come in and act as an advisory panel i 
relation to our problems. 

For example, if that ARC-21 set problem should now come up, wi 
would ask our panel on electronics to name 3 or 4 of their most com- 
petent people to step in and study this situation and give us advice 
about it, what in the judement of the e xperts should be done, 

They give us only advice. The decision power is within the Gov- 
ernment. 

Primarily and in the first instance they advise the coordinating 
committees about the programs that each coordinating committee 
deals with. 

However, they also advise me directly and through me they advise 
the Secretary of Defense in the areas of their technology. 

This is the type of structure that we have created to do this job. 
As compared with the old Research and Development Board structure, 
we have fewer people in this work today- 

Senator ELLenpDerR. You mean doing administrative work ? 


REDUCED REQUIREMENT IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Quarries. Both doing administrative work and we also have 
fewer consultants in the whole structure, We have only about a third 
as many consultants as we used before and we have only about 60 
percent, 50 or 60 percent as many within the Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean scientists ? 

Mr. Quarters. I mean total administrative people within my office. 

Senator ELLenper. How about the number of scientists you have 
working on these problems? Are there as many now as there were 
before the Board was created / 
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Mr. Quarues. There are fewer scientists within the Government 
in my Office and there are also actually fewer scientists in these ad- 
yisory panels I spoke of. 

We are actually doing it today with a smaller number. Not that it 
is any particular objective to reduce that number except that you do 
not Want more than it is efficient to have. 


ORIGIN OF PROJECTS 


Senator HE LLeENpDEeR. What portion of this development originates 
with the people, that you hire / 

In other words, do many of fhe ideas that you try to convert into 
reality come from outside, or do they originate in the minds of the 
people that we hire’ Do you get the question / 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir: I think I do. 

Most of the projects originate in the military departments and in 
the bureaus of the Departments that are dealing with the particular 
kind of Weaponry in question. 

Now, they may orginate there within the staffs of those bureaus or 
they may originate in the minds of the contractors of those bureaus . 

But in any event, most of the new projects originate within the de- 
partment and are presented to these coordinating committees and pan- 
els for their consideration. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I see. 

Mr. Quarters. However, the panels involve very imaginative and 
well-informed people and quite frequently these panels make sugges- 
tions which are carried back for implementation by the military 
department. 

So the thing works both ways, but primarily working up from 
below. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I see. 

Mr. Quarves. I think that perhaps gives you a sense of how my 
ollice is organized. 

I would like to say a word about how it relates to other offices. 
think that is important, sir. 


RELATION WITH APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING 


We have already discussed the relation of the area I am trying to 
cover to the area that applications engineering covers. We carry the 
research and development up to the point where a new product has 
been proved to be what the military people have said was the thing 
they wanted. 

Proved to be that by field tests of models, but not produced in quan- 
tity for their use. Now, the decision of what you will produce and 
how you will produce it is again in the first instance their decision and 
their proposal, but applications engineering reviews their decisions. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who makes the models / 

Mr. Quartes. Generally speaking, that is part of the contractor’s 
research and development contract to produce models. 

Senator EtLtenper. Within your research and development frame- 
work ? 

Mr. Quartus. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. You supervise that also / 
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Mr. Quartues. Yes, sir, the models that are needed for this pre. 
liminary evaluation purpose. 

Senator ELLeNper. To what extent do you contract for the building 
of some of these models with outside institutions / : 

Mr. Quar.es. The research and development dollar is divided aboyt 
this way, Mr. Chairman: 

In terms of the new system of accounting—I had better refer to 
my notes there because the system of accounting has changed this 
breakdown. 

I would like to give you that. 


DIVISION OF COSTS 


About 40 cents out of the dollar is spent within the Government, 
but that includes the support kind of work as well as direct research 
and development. 

Senator ELLenper. And administration / 

Mr. Quartes. And administration of the research and development: 
that is right. 

Senator E:ienper. I hesitate to anticipate you; you have all that 
in your statement. 

Mr. Quartes. But I think we are covering it to your greater interest 
this way than if I read it directly. 

It is planned that approximately 10 percent of the obligations in fis. 
cal year 1956 will be with universities and nonprofit institutions, about 
50 percent with industrial contractors, and about 40 percent with (ov. 


ernment. laboratories and Government technical services of various 
kinds. 


Senator Dworsnak. Is any of that 40 percent allocated to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics? ; 

Mr. Quarues. No, sir; that is a separate appropriation of the Con- 
gress. 


DUPLICATION OF NACA RESEARCH 


Senator Dworsnak. I notice in your statement you have “Aircraft” 
listed for $258 million of your funds. The NACA also gets a huge 
appropriation, and you are all working on aircraft. Is there any 
duplication or why are there two separate organizations dealing with 
aircraft research ? 

Mr. Quartes. First, as to the facts, we do ask for an appropriation 
of about $250 million for aircraft and aircraft equipment for the De- 
partment of Defense, and the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has asked the Congress for about $60 million appropriation 
for its expenditures for aeronautical research. 

I happen to be also a member of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, so I sit in on their program as well as on the military 
department program. 

Senator Dworsnak. You are confident that there is absolutely no 
duplication ? 

Mr. Quartes. That is right, sir, but I would like to explain why 
the areas are different. . 

Now, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics works in 
the research and exploratory field, not only in new airframes and new 
aeronautical theory and that kind of thing, but also in propulsio! 
systems for airplanes, jet engines of various kinds. 
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They are now going into research work related to nuclear propul- 
ion of aircraft. 

Senator ELtenper. Why could not all that be centered under you? 

Mr. Quartes. I think it could have been so centered, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What prevents it? We had that out 2 or 3 years 
ago with the Board. I raised that question many times as to why it 
vas necessary to have two outfits. 

Why do you not have but one? Certainly it would save a lot of 
joney in the administrative field as well as buildings and office space. 

Mr. Quarues. The fields are in my judgment separate and it is wise 
w have the separation, partly because, of course, the National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics addresses itself to civil aviation 
problems as well as to military aviation problems, but more particu- 
larly because they work in the forefront of the technology as explora- 
tory research and scientific people, whereas we work in the applied 
technology of developing new aircraft and new engines for the pro- 
pulsion of aircraft, picking up the principles that they have developed 
7 proved in their laboratories, wind tunnels, and other facilities. 

Senator ELLenper. Is the main difference, then, that your outfit 1s 
strictly military and the other is both military and civilian? 


DIFFERENCE IN FUNCTIONS 


r. Quakes. That is a main difference, and another main difference 
is ib at they work in what we would call applied research, whereas we 
work in the aircraft development field; we work in the application of 
research to the development of particular aircraft for particular indi- 


viduals and particular uses in each service. 

Similarly in propulsion they develop new methods of propulsion 
and the principles applying to these methods, for example, going up 
in altitudes above the range of altitude that our present engines can 
deal with, they explore by research the problems you encounter at the 
very much higher altitudes, or where you go from speeds that our 
engines can deal with, they explore the problems you encounter in 
going into much higher speeds. 

This is all fundamental information that aircraft people must have 
if they are to build an aircraft that breaks into new territory, new 
technology ; so in my judgment the fields are different. 

Both because of the civil aspect and thinking of the military and 
also because of their specialization in the fundamentals, whereas we 
specialize in the applications, it is wise in my judgment to make the 
distinction. 

In fact, I submit. sir, that our present position in aeronautics is in 
very large measure influenced by the fundamental work looking ahead 
that the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has done. 

Senator DworsHak. You do take advantage of their research and 
their results. 

Mr. Quartes. And their facilities; yes, we do. 

In fact, not only do I sit on the G ommittee, but representatives of 
the Air Force and the Navy are also members of the Committee and 
their technical subcommittees have many memberships from military 
departments, bureaus, and laboratories. 

So there is a close tie here. 
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USE OF AIR TUNNELS 


Senator Extenper. In your process of developing anything per: 
taining to aircraft, do vou have use for these air tunnels that are built 
throughout the country ? 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir; we do, very much so. 

Senator ELLenper. To what extent do you coordinate your efforts 
with the Navy and the Air Force in the utilization of the same air 
tunnel ? 

Mr. Quaries. That is coordinated. There are three main Cover). 
ment agencies having facilities of this kind. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, has its facilitie 
and quite extensive ones. 

The Navy has such facilities, and the Air Force has even more extey. 
sive facilities. 

Some of the Air Foree and Navy contractors have facilities of 
limited type, that is limited fac ilities of this kind in their, as We say, 
in their own backyards. 

All of these things are studied in their entirety as a complete set of 

facilities and we have i in my office a coordinating committee on aero- 
nautical facilities whosé job it is to do exactly ‘th: at, to know where 
all of these facilities are, how they are used, how one might be used 
by another service than the service that owns it, and whether or 

if one service proposes to have a new facility it is needed in relation 
to the whole. 

That is the function of our coordinating committee on aeronautical 
facilities in my office. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTRACTORS 


Senator Dworsuak. I notice in your statement that you allot about 
50 percent to industrial contractors. What direct results do you get 
from that source and how do you operate so that the Government gets 
full value for the dollars invested in those projects ? 

I have observed frequently that progressive competitive private 
industry maintains research activities in such a manner that they are 
constantly seeking to surpass their competitors. 

Do you restrain them from that natural tendency by giving them 
50 percent of your research fund, or in what manner ‘do you follow 
through on this cooperative aspect so that you feel that you get worth 
while tangible results from private industrial contractors ? 

Mr. Quarters. I should first explain that the 50 percent is contracted 
to the industry by the military departments, each contract is a contract 
of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and within those departments 1s 
a contract, let us say, of the Bureau of Ordnance, or the Signa] Corps 
of the Army, or the Air Research and Development Command, as the 
case might be. 

Each contract is made to perform a specific research and develop: 
ment project as agreed to between the Government and the contractor. 

The specifications which he must meet are laid down for him and 
the contracting agency is responsible for seeing that he meets that 
specification. 
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senator Dworsuak. The contract is not actually placed with the 
poe contractor until you have the project outlined from research 
which has alres udy been achieved, 

Mr. Quarters. This is true in the bulk of the cases, that is in the 
evelopment area. We also, of course, contract with universities and 

other similar institutions for the performance of research, which in 
that case cannot be specified with the same degree of definiteness, but 
i project is laid out for the research work to cover and a report show- 
ng that it has been covered is the evidence of performance in that 
researe h case. 

But the great bulk of the expenditure is for the development of 
things that have been defined explicitly to be developed. 

Senator Dworsnak. Actually the industrial contractors do very 
little research; they merely carry out the research projects which you 
have already complete ‘d. Is that true / 

Mr. Quartes. ‘The industrial people pick it up at the research stage, 
generally speaking, and carry through the development of a particu- 
lar plece of gear or equipment or system. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ACTIVITY 


Senator Dworsuak. Do not these industrial contractors carry on 
research of their own on a competitive basis, and do you ever benefit 
directly from such private-industry activity ¢ 

Mr. Quarues. To the extent that they do carry on research of theirs 
alone, we do benefit from it because, of course, in their competitive 
effort to get the contract awarded to them they, of course, propose their 
most advanced art in performing the contract. « 

So their research work, generally speaking, does go into their devel- 
opment for the Government. 

There are some circumstances in fact where the contract given to 
them permits them to do preliminary research work before they enter 
into the final developments. ‘That depends on circumstances. 

Senator DworsHak. In other words, to prove the adequacy of the 
research which you have turned over to them. You do not place your 
procurement. contract with private industry unless first you have 
proven whether your research results are desirable in future contracts? 

Mr. Quarters. Generally speaking, that is true. There are some 
industries which can also do the research work themselves. In that 
case we might have such a contract with them in the earlier phase. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenper. Is there anything else you desire to add to what 
you have stated and what appears in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Quarters. My statement, sir, covers some other things which I 
think you would be interested in. 

For example, the breakdown of this research and development pro- 
gram as among the three military departments. That is on page 12. 

The Army has about $307 million, the Navy $432 million, and ap- 
proxims itely for the Air Force $570 million. 

The joint agencies are those agencies which are funded separately 
and not as part of the regular budget of the three military depart- 
ments, 
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The National Security Agency is the largest of those. 

The Armed Services Technical Information Agency is another 
example. 

Senator ELLenper. How is that money used for the joint agencies, 
$25 million ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. It is appropriated, broken down as between them, an 
their appropriate shares are made available directly to, for ex: umple, 
the National Security Agency for carrying on its research and deyel- 
opment work in its highly classified field. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator ELtenper. What is this emergency fund of $35 million’ 

Mr. Quartes. The emergency fund is an appropriation to the Secre. 
tary of Defense for his use in an emergency. During the course of 
the year programs come up that in his judgment justify putting some 
part of that money into a program that was not planned at the begin- 
ning of the year at the time the budget was entered, then he has ayail- 
able these funds for such special use. 

Senator Extenper. [Irrespective of whether it comes from the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force? 

Mr. Quaries. He may make the funds available to the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force. 

Senator E:tenper. That is in addition to the programing in ad- 
vance ? 

Mr. Quarters. That is right, for things that would come up during 
the course of the year. 

This emergency fund, as you can well imagine in a game of this kind 
where people cannot see that far ahead, is an enormously valuable 
thing to pickup important new things that come along during the 
course of the work. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ATOMIC SUBMARINE 


Senator Dworsnak. I notice on page 16 of your statement that 
reference is made to the launching of the submarine Nautilus. 

It is my impression that this particular development was supervised 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. What, if any part, did your re- 
search activity have to do with the Nautilus? 

Mr. Quarters. The development of the nuclear-reactor system for 
use in the Nautilus was the function of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and was funded directly by your appropriation to them. 

Senator Dworsuakx. Why do you refer to it? What do you have 
to do with it? 

Mr. Quarters. The nucle: sactor is just the boiler system in the 
Nautilus. The rest of the development of the Nautilus was with mili- 
tary funds and, of course, in a sense, their development of it was for 
the military, for the Navy Department. 

I have in another part of this report which I have not covered as 
we have gone along, explained that our program is closely related to 
the research and development program of the Atomic Energy Com: 
mission, and that in many projects they carry in their budget a part 
of the cost of the research and development. 
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For example, they have a research and development budget of 
about $240 million a year, which covers their end of reactors for sub- 
marines, for ships, for aiiphinel, Their research and development 
work for nonmilitary fields is in their separate budget. 

Senator ELLENpER. Now, to what extent do you ‘obtain funds other 
than those appropriated to you to carry on this or investigate any 
yrojects that may be presented to you? 

Mr. Quarues. To be sure I understand your question, sir, of course 
there are appropriations to the Atomic Ik nergy Commission, to the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and to the National 
Science Foundation, all of which appropriations have some bearing 
on our work. 


BENEFITS FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator ELLENpDER. Do you get any part of those funds? 

Mr. Quarters. Not by transfer to us. We get the benefit of some of 
the work that they do, but not any part of the funds are transferred 
to us, no. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, you have coordination there. 

Now, again, 1 would like to ask how many research commissions do 
we have? Here you have the see" Knergy Commission; you have 
yourself, the Air Force. I wonder, General “Moore, if you could place 
in the record at this point the amount of money in toto that we spend 
for research and who spends it 

General Moore. Including the agencies of the Department of 
Defense ? 

Senator ExLeNpER. Yes, Army, Air Force, and Navy. 

General Moore. I will attempt to get that and put it in the record. 

Senator Eirenper. I wish you would and when the final record is 
written we would like to have it in connection with the statement. 

Senator DworsnHak. Do you want that only for Defense, or do you 
want that to include the AEC and NACA? 

Senator ELLenper. Everything. In other words, everything con- 
nected with the military. 

General Moore. I willattempt to get that. 

Senator ELitenper. I wish you would. I cannot help but believe 
there must be some duplication. 

If we can find out the amount of money spent and by whom and 
what they do, it might be of value to this committee to do a little 
{rimming somewhere. 

Mr. Quaries. I may comment on that, sir, in just a moment. 

The National Science Foundation has been charged by the Congress 
to prepare each year a report of all of the research and dev elopment 
work that is done within the Government in all the agencies and a 
report showing what agencies do it. That, I think, is directly re- 
sponsive to your point. 

Senator ELLenperR. If we can have that concisely stated as to how 
much money each group spends and in what kind of development. 

I do not want a big report now, but I want the data stated concisely 
for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


A general analysis of the research and development program of the Federal 
xovernment is contained in special analysis H of the budget. The following table 
extracted from this analysis is presented to show which agencies of the Federa] 
Government are engaged in research and development, the general nature of their 
programs, and the amount of their expenditures. 


Federal research and development programs 


Function, agency, and program 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 es 


| Expenditures 
| 
| 
| 


MaJOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Office of the Secretary of Defense ! 

Department of the Air Force ! 

Department of the Army ! 

Department of the Navy ! 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


P $5, 000, 00x 
$597, 981, 000 | $604, 000, 000 655, 000, 0% 
426, 293,000 | 407, 000, 000 407, 000, On 
505, 738, 000 446, 000, 000 | 451, 933, 000 


| 
Department of Defense— Military Functions: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 274, 310, 000 288, 672, 000 344, 002. 000 


Total, major national security @ , 804, 322, 000 |1, 745, 672, 000 | 1, 862, ¢ 35, 000 


VETERANS’ SERVICES AND BENEFITS 
Veterans’ Administration _. . ; ae o | 5, 130, 038 5, 224, 000 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 


Tariff Commission. -_-- aie ee | 151 | 102, 000 102, 000 102, 000 
United States Information Agency --------.-- soe | 153 646, 594 | 630, 666 | 839, 485 
Department of State_------ oe | 153 | 500, 000 i ; 


Total, international affairs and finance -_-_- =e 1, 248, 594 732, 666 


WELFARE, HEALTH, AND EDUCATION 
SOCIAL SECURITY, WELFARE, AND HEALTH 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: | 
Social Security Administration } } 
3ureau of Public Assistance z f 000 90, 000 
Office of Commissioner 205 : 400 76, 500 | 
Children’s Bureau _ 92, 933 99, 495 | 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation . 2, 400 2, 400 
Food and Drug Administration ---- , 000 855, 000 
Public Health Service !_-_. 3 , 105 65, 402, 637 | 67, 


Total, social security, welfare, and health R: 66, 526, 032 68, 665 
EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Office | } 
of Education nie ; 388, 394, 000 
Smithsonian Institution v 4 252, 233, 586 
National Science Foundation !_. ; 4, 319, 7, 284, 000 
General Services Administration ! irs aaa 1, 546 
Department of Commerce: 
Bureau of the Census... : nicwiee F 8, 708, 66 29, 385, 644 
National Bureau of Standards !.. .- i ae 6, 293, 33 4, 365, 486 
Total, education and general research e | 19, 962, 41, 662, 716 


108, 188, 748 


Total, welfare, health, and education----- , 81, 505, 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


! 
Department of Agriculture: | | | ; 
Agricultural Research Service !_- ea : 355 | 46, 986. 487 61, 403, 328 59, 791, 128 
Farmer Cooperative Service ‘ ‘ | 265, 000 | 265, 000 265, 00 
Agricultural Marketing Service---_-..---- ; ww-| 355 | 5, 860, 568 | 6, 924, 825 | 7, 888, 920 
Foreign Agricultural Service- -- --- ng aah 335, 000 | 480, 000 | 485, 000 
BE a Sac icsinecu wens kee ae 207, 000 | 207, 000 | 207, 000 


Total, agriculture and agricultural resources__--.-- | 53,654,055 | 69, 280, 153 78, 637, 048 
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Federal research and deve 


Function, agency, and program 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


vennessee Valley Authority 
Department of Defense: Civil functions 
Department of the Interior: 
Office of the Secretary 
Bureau of Reclamation ! 
Department of Agriculture: Forest Service 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Mines ! : 
Fish and Wildlife Service ! 
National Park Service ' 
Geological Survey ! 


‘otal, natural resources 
COMMERCE AND MANPOWER 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Department of Commerce: Maritime activities 
[Treasury Department: Coast Guard 
Department of Commerce: 

Bureau of Public Roads ! 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics ! 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


lopment programs—Continued 


Funce- Expenditures 
tional 

code 

No 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


$2, 171, 129 2, 143, 000 2, 171, 000 
391. 100 295, 400 , 455, 000 


179, 610 450, 000 400, 000 
238, 000 000 164, 000 
4, 480, 999 5, 980, 000 , 150, 000 


, 033, 803 , 768, 161 3, 295, 098 
5, O87, 876 , 824, 100 , 122, 600 
221, 195 27, 895 186, 820 
, 039, 735 5 , 000 , 700, 000 


, 443, 447 40, 377, 55 , 644, 518 


, 625, 000 
, 000 333, 000 


218 898, 200 
, 676 3 , 738, 000 
5, 996 2, ), 000, 000 
161 : 157, 220 


Department of Commerce: Coast and Geodetic 


Survey ! 
Post Office Department 
Federal Communications Commission 
lotal, transportation and communication 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
if the Secretary 


538 622, 628 
824 754, 303 
000 202, 000 


413 123, 9, 330, 351 


650, 000 
Office 
201, 000 


Total, housing and community development_- , 851, 000 


FINANCE, COMMERCE, AND INDUSTRY 


Department of Commerce: 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce 

Oftice of Business Economics 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
ieneral Services Administration 


167, O84 
997, 000 


From funds appropriated to the President for ex- 


pansion of defense production ! 
Abaca-fiber program 
Keconstruction Finance Corporation 
lreasury Departmeni: Office of the Secretary 


lotal, finance, commerce, and industry 
LABOR AND MANPOWER 
Department of the Interior: Bureau of Mines 
Department of Labor 
Women’s Bureau 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Total, labor and manpower 
Total, commerce and manpower 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control 
treasury Department: Bureau of Engraving 
Printing ‘ 
Department of Commerce: Weather Bureau 


Total, general government 


Total, all functions 


Includes expenditures for increase of research : 


, 038, 000 
120, 000 


200, 000 


, 522, O84 


398, 000 429, 000 


128, 414 
5, 480, 959 


, O07, « 


, 581, j , 031, 318 


114, 000 286, 000 

and 
182, 000 166, 000 154, 000 
600, 000 545, 000 538, 000 


782, 000 825, 000 978, 000 


2, 094, 666, 804 |2, 070, 977, 970 | 2, 217, 733, 939 


snd development plant 
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AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Quarles. can you give us any informati tion 
on whether your agency has any direct connection with the aircraft 
nuclear propulsion project which currently is being developed at the 
ARCO AEC plant in Idaho? 

Mr. Quarters. Aircraft nuclear propulsion, did you say? 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

Mr. Quarurs. Yes, it does have. The aircraft nuclear propulsion 
project is divided again, like the Vovtilis development was, betwee) 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense. 

The Department of Defense in this particular field is the Air For 

Senator DworsnaK. Are you spending Air Force funds for that 
project in the AEC plant in Idaho? 

Mr. Quarters. We are not spending Air Force funds for the AEC 
plant in Idaho. The work at that plent is funded by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, but we are spending Air Force funds for work at 
the General Electric plant in Cincinnati and at the Pratt & Whitney 
plant near Hartford, Conn., for this purpose, and there are other air 
craft plants where we are spending funds. 

Senator Dworsmak. Is it not somewhat illogical to have the Air 
Force spending this huge amount on research and development and yet 
have the AEC engaged directly in supervising the aircraft nuclear 
propulsion development ? That has been under the Air Force. Why 
should the Atomic Energy Commission have that responsibility now! 


COORDINATION WITH AEC 


Mr. Quartes. The Congress has given AEC within the Government 
the responsibility for carrying on the research and development work 
and certain kinds of development work in the atomic field so we take 
off from the will of Congress as far as the things we do. 

However, I think we w vork closely and efficiently with them, having 
the Commission do its part of the job and having the military depart- 
ment do the other related part of the job, and that is true in the case 
of air nuclear propulsion. 

There is a thoroughly coordinated program. We have in that parti- 
cular case a general of the Air Force who sits over in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and in the Commission wears a Commission hat 
in charge of the air nuclear propulsion program. 

Senator Dworsnak. How can we rationalize the fact that AEC 
knows more about aircraft propulsion projects than the Air Force 
itself ? 

Mr. Quartes. I do not believe that even they would say they do, 
sir. I think that the Air Force itself, and in particular the Air Force 
officer who sits there as their chief of their air nuclear propulsion divi- 
sion, is in fact at the heart of the project and does in fact know more 
about it than any other one person. 

The whole project centers up in the Air Force. I think they have 
thoroughly satisfactory control over it. 

Senator Dworsnak. But the AEC, nevertheless, is directly super- 
vising the project; is that right ? 
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Mr. QuaruEs. No, sir. The AEC is directly supervising the nuclear 
ractor part of the problem, boiler part of the problem, but it is not 
sipervising the air nuclear propulsion project as a whole. 

Senator DworsHak. That is only one aspect of it. 

Mr. Quartes. The AKC part is only one aspect of it. 

Senator Dworswak. If it is proved successful then the Air Force 
jevelopment people will take over and you will try to make a prac- 
tical application of what has been developed. 

Mr. QuaruEs. Yes, sir. 

In fact, we are now doing precisely that. We have two contractors 
sho are working in part for the Atomic Energy Commission and in 
yart for the Air Force, each trying to put a nuclear reactor together 
vith other equipment to make a practical system for driving an 
airplane. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Senator ELLenDeR. To what extent is there cooperation, if any, in 
the development of military materials of war, between us and our 
allies abroad? Is there any ? 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir; there is limited cooperation of that kind, 
particularly with the United Kingdom and Canada, we have a fairly 
cose interchange of technical information in most of these fields. 

Their people come over and see what we are doing and we do the 
sume there. 

This interchange is valuable to both sides. 

In relation to our other NATO allies, we have a more limited type 
of cooperation. 

For example, there are some dozen or so development projects in the 
western European countries which are in part supported by United 
States funds, our so-called mutual defense assistance funds in support 
of those projects. 

In each of those cases we have a government-to-government agree- 
nent about the condition of those projects. 

Senator E..enper. All right, sir, is there anything further you 
would like to add for the information of the committee? 

Senator DworsHak. How many employees do you have under your 
supervision ? 

Mr. Quartes. In my immediate office and employed full time, there 
are about 150 total, counting scientists, military, and administrative, 
that is scientists, military, and administrative people. 

Senator DworsHak. Somewhere in your statement I read the figure 
of 20,000. 

Mr. Quartes. I thought you referred to my particular office. 

Senator Dworsuak. I did in a way, but I wanted the other figures. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Quaries. There are, I believe, in all three military depart- 
ents combined, approximately 40,000 military and 65,000 civilian 
‘rovernment employees who are engaged in one or another aspect of 
this research and development work. 

_ Senator DworsHak. How many of those are employed in Wash- 
Ington, D.C. 2 

Mr. Quaries. I will be glad to supply the answer to that question, 

but I can’t answer it offhand. 
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It is a small fraction of the total, but I don’t know the number, 
(The information referred to follows :) 
There are approximately 15,000 military and civilian Government empl 


engaged in the administration and conduct of the military research and deye| 
ment program in the Washington area 


Vees 


EMPLOYEE CONCENTRATION 


Senator Dworsuak. Where is the largest ¢ ponent ion OF personne 
under your supervision? What city, or area 

Mr. Quartes. The Wright Air bee a Center is probabh 
the largest single concentration. 

This is a part of the Air Force Research and Development (or. 
mand, and I think is what you referred to. It is not literally under 
my office, but it is in this general area. 

Senator DworsnaKk. They are working with funds which yoy 
allocate ¢ | 

Mr. Quartes. Yes, sir; in that sense. 

Senator ELttenper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Quaries. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that this touches upon 
most of the things that I had planned to touch on in the statement. 

Senator ELLenper. I presume it has been pretty well covered, We 
appreciate your appearance, Mr. Quarles. 

Mr. Quartes. Thank you, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. If we need you further, I will let you know. 

Mr. Quartes. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Senator Excenper. If there is no further question, the committee 
will recess until 1: 30 p. m., tomorrow. 

(Thereupon, at 1:10 p. m., Tuesday, April 19, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 1: 30 p.m., Wednesday, April 20, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Unrrep STates SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, Senator 
Allen J. Ellender, temporarily presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Stennis, Saltonstall, Dworshak, and 
Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) ; COL. GEORGE A. ROLL, 
EXECUTIVE, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS; BRIG. GEN. 
(. H. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIRE- 
MENTS; AND GUS LEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER 
UTILIZATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator ELLENDER. The committee will be in order. 

We shall continue the hearings started yesterday morning. We 
heard testimony on the research and development, from Donald A. 
Quarles, Assistant Secretary of Defense, and from the Assistant See- 
retary of Defense, Mr. W. J. McNeil, on Comptroller activities. Now 
we are privileged to hear from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Manpower and Personnel, Mr. Carter L. Burgess. 

Do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, I have, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you wish to read it, or do you wish to place 
it in the record as a whole and highlight it? 

Mr. Burcess. I would like to read most of it, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator ELLENDER. You will not mind interruptions ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Not at all, sir. 

sxefore I start, 1 would like to express thanks to you for the time 
permitted me to be off this morning because I had to be present at a 
very important hearing on the President’s National Reserve Plan. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, previous witnesses 
have already given this committee information on the planned size 
of the military services for fiscal year 1956 and the numbers and types 
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of major units to be maintained. They have also identified the }asj. 
principles used in developing the national security program and the 
policies under which we are operating. For my part, I propose ty 
expand on some of the details of the manpower and personnel aspects 
of the budget for fiscal year 1956. 


MILITARY STRENGTHS 


Our program calls for an active military force of 2,859,000 men and 
women in uniform on June 30, 1956. This is the approximate |; vel of 
active military forces which our strategy calls for us to maintain fo) 
the indefinite future. 

Of these forces, 1,027,000 will be in the Army, 664,000 in the Nay Y, 
193,000 in the Marine Corps and 975,000 in the Air Force. 

In keeping with our strategic thinking, the net adjustment planned 
in the overall military force in fiscal year 1956 is a decrease of 90,000, 
These reductions will occur as follows: 75,000 in the Army: 8,000 in 
the Navy; 12,000 in the Marine Corps. The Air Force will be increased 
by 5,000. 

The actual adjustment made in the course of fiscal year 1956 may be 
somewhat higher since the Army has been authorized a slight deh 
in reaching their planned end fiscal year 1955 strength so that t! 
ductions can be effected in an orderly manner. 


CIVILIAN STRENGTHS 


The manpower requirements of the Department of Defense are not 
complete unless civilian personnel, including indigenous personnel 
used overseas, are also totaled. Our projected civilian employment 
by June 30, 1956, is 1,170,917. Of these the Department of the Army 
— employ 4 8, 106, the Navy Department 410,533, the Department of 

the Air Force 320,060, and the Office of the Secretar y of the Defense 
1,918. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN STRENGTHS 


Senator Exvienper. To what extent have you reduced the civilian 
strength since the reduction will be made in the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force ? 

Mr. Burerss. By fiscal year 1956, sir, in the next sentence here we 
show a reduction of about 10,000. Now how many have taken place 
since January, I do not have the exact figures on that, but there has 
been some reduction made in that period of time. 

Senator ELtenper. My question was directed to the fact that you 
now propose to decrease, as you say, the three services. Will that mean 
a further decrease in civilians because of the decrease in the armed 
services personnel ? 

Mr. Burcess. I feel quite certain that there will be a downward 
adjustment in that area. But we have not been able to effect that bal- 
ancing program. QOne of the main jobs which we have to do in the 
Manpower and Personnel Office of Defense, is to make certain when 
you have a military end strength adjustment of the kind which has 
been announced that we go into action and see what the requirements 
civilianwise are. There might be some situations where we might have 
to increase a little bit, but all in all it has to be a balanced picture and 
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shat is one of the very important programs we are in the midst of now, 
fosee What the proper balance is. 


LIMITATION ON GRADED CIVILIANS 


Senator SarronstaLn. Mr. Burgess, this is 40 percent, which is bet- 
er than the 1 and 2 it was during World War II, and I think in the 
Korean war, Is this within the so-called Byrd formula ¢ 

Mr. Burcerss. I cannot answer that question specifically. 

General Anderson, do you have that answer 4 

(ieneral Anprerson. Are you talking on limitation on graded 
avenger 

nator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General Anperson. It is considerably within the grade limitation ; 

yes, SIP. 
enator SALTONSTALL. This is 2 for every 4 

General Anperson. The limitation pl: died by Congress, sir, is only 
on graded civilians and not on the wage board employees. 

Senator Sanronsrati. I thought it was on the number of civilians 
that would be in the Armed Forces. 

General ANDERSON, No, sir; it is on the total number of graded 


INCLUSION OF ATTACHES 


Senator Erienver. In the figure you have given us for the armed 
services, that is the military strength and the civilian strength, are 
the attachés included in that ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir. They are part of the military strength when 
they are in the uniformed force. In the case of the civilian personnel 
sipporting they are part of the civilian strength. 

Senator ELienper. I would like to go into that in detail with you. 

Mr. Buaress. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I presume you are familiar with my interest. 

Mr. Burarss. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You may proceed. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Burcess. The net oe made in civilian employees in fis- 
cal year 1956 is a decrease of 9,847. These reductions will occur as fol- 
lows: 16,281 in the Army and 3.246 in the Navy. Meanwhile, Air 
Force employment is expected to increase 9,680 and no change is 
planned in the strength of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The civilian employ ment figures I have given are those programed. 
However, continual review and testing occurs throughout the year in 
order to achieve manpower savings wherever practicable. 


DIRECT HIRE INDIGENOUS AND SUPPORT PERSONNEL 


Included in the civilian personnel figures given above are 94,795 
foreign nationals who are paid for by funds approprit ated for “Per- 
sonnel Services” of civilian personnel in the military departments. 

An additional group of foreign nationals, called support personnel, 
serve the military departments overseas. These personnel are paid 
under contract or by agreement with foreign governments from funds 
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appropriated for “Other Contractual Service,” or by funds sup plied 
by the German Government. In fiscal year 1956 the estimated humber 
of such personnel totals 293,979. 

“mployment of foreign nationals overseas reduces the total military 
forces we must maintain, reduces the overseas deployment of milit; ary 
personne] and their dependents, reduces overseas housing required 
for United States personnel, costs less than an equivalent umber of 
United States nationals, and is a significant part of the economies of 
our allies. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator ELLENDER. Since there is a great reduction, as you state, a) 
youemploying all the en s that you possibly can employ ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. Yes; we are employing as many as we can, sir, in places 
where we have actual aa and where the sec urity of the mission and 
skill 

Senator ELienper. In other words, are there American civilians 
vou could now replace abroad by these indigenous personnel 4 

Mr. Burcess. We think we have about the right balance right now, 
sir. 

Senator ELLenper. When you say balance, is that all you can en- 
ploy? Or just what do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Bureess. I think the balance I am speaking of there is the 
nature of the job and the security involved in the job, the proper 
number of military people, the proper number of United States civil- 
ians and the proper number of foreign nationals which are in our 
employment program overseas. 


CIVILIAN STRENGTH ABROAD 


Senator ELLenper. Now that is in respect to civilians, whether they 
are indigenous or not ? 

Mr. Bu RGESS. x es. 

Senator ELitenper. Of the civilian strength which you have abroad, 
could you replace some of those with indigenous personnel 4 

Mr. Burcess. I do not know of any spec cific —— 

Senator ELtenper. Can you further do it ? 

Mr. Burcess. I think we are working every day trying to do just 
that so that we do not have any more people overseas than we have to. 
If we lose a United States civilian because he either wants to leave his 
job or wants to come back home, if possible we try to replace him with 
another person. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Before you send anybody abroad do you find out 
whether or not you can find a local man to do the work ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that followed assiduously ? 

Mr. Bureess. I would hope it is followed assiduously. 

Senator ExLLenper. I am asking you. You are the man at the head 
of it. 

Mr. Burress. Tam not the man on the spot. That is our policy. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are the one that issues the directive. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. Do you have such a directive out / 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir: we do. 

Senator Exrnenper. All right. Proceed. 
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LIMITATIONS ON USE OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Mr. Burcess. There are important factors which put prac tical limi- 
ations on the number of foreign nationals we can use successfully. 
The most important of these is ‘the necessity that our military forces 
tain their mobility and flexibility for deployment; another is the 
yvailability of the necessary skills on the local labor mar kets. 


OPERATING FORCES 


The real strength of a military force is the number and quality of 
personnel who are maintained in the ope ‘rating forces—the divisions, 
the combats unt ships, the air wings, and closely allied forces. Our con- 

nuing objective has been to have the highest possible percentage of 

urmilitary strength in the operating forces. 

The total adjustment planned for the Military Establishment in 
he course of fiscal year 1956 is about 3.05 percent of the begin strength. 
On an overall basis the services are cutting 28,264 from the operating 
forces, or 0.97 percent of the begin strength. Thus, the operating 
forces are taking less than an across-the-boards share of this adjust- 
ment. 

On June 30, 1956, it is planned that the operating forces will have 
LATS, or 62.94 percent of the total military strength. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Full implementation of a manpower conservation and utilization 
program 1 an organization as large and complex as the Military 
stablishment of the United States requires a considerable period of 
time. This work has been in progress for a number of years and the 
sults we believe are impressive. Equally important are the cumu- 
itive values which may be anticipated in the future as the methods 
ud training which have been conducted to date are fully developed. 
This past year has been one of adjustment and implementation of 
previous Mme yor changes rather than a year in which major changes were 
itiated. ‘The services were particularly active in projects to elimi- 
‘te unjustifiable dual staffing and in reducing training time. 
Many factors have contributed to the changes in military and 
Villian strength in the past years. I do not claim that improved 
tilization is the only factor acting to produce lower costs in total 
lahpower, Llowever, act ive sponsorship of the following SIX policies 
id programs, previously inaugurated by the Department of Defense, 
ive favorably influenced the changes which have occurred: 

Review of tables of organization. 

Use of civilian personnel, rather than military, where economical 
nd not detrimental to combat effectiveness or the required rotation of 
litary personnel between overseas and continental United States 
ssignments. 

Increased use of indigenous personnel, 

+, Reduction of training time and training overhead. 

». Improvements in systems and procedures for effecis 2 use of 
4ills, 

6. On-the-spot surveys and reviews of manpower utilizat: n in field 
«tivities, 
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RATES OF PAY FOR INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 


Senator Fianpers. May I make an inquiry at this point? 

Senator ELLenper. Yes, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Franpers. In No. 3, does the use of the indigenous per- 
sonnel result in lower rates of pay ? 

Mr. Burcrss. Yes, sir; they would be at the prevailing rates, 

Senator FLANDERS. Do you find any difficulties in maintaining 
American and indigenous personne] at different rates of pay? 

Mr. Burcess. I have no specific information on that point. If ] 
might I would like toask Mr. Lee or General Anderson. 

Ger eral ANpERSON. So far as I know, we never have had any 
problem in that area. 
Mr. Bureess. I might say General Anderson has been in our man 
power serv ice requirements ‘office for several years and he should “vec 

about that very readily. 

Senator ELLenper. In my travels abroad I find there is no diflicul Ity 
at all with the exception of Panama. There the Panamanians are of 
the belief that they ought to get as much as Americans get. That is 
about the only spot I have actually found where there is some diff 
culty about it. 

Allright, proceed. 


STABILITY OF FORCES 


Mr. Burcess. In his letter to Mr. Wilson on January 5, 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated: 

Lack of reasonable stability is the most wasteful and expensive practice in 
military activity. 

This lack of stability has many ramifications when applied in the 
manpower and personnel field. 

Stability of forces means stability in total strengths, retention of 
the people who compose those forces and stability in the deployment 
of those forces. Our strategic concept gives us future force levels 
which we believe will not change significantly ; we are striving to stim- 
ulate career motivation so that our personnel will remain in the sery- 
ices; and, we are attempting to make only wise movements of forces so 
that the costs and inconveniences of change of station will be mini- 
mized. 

MANPOWER INPUT 


Changes in authorized strength, changes in reenlistment rates, and 
different lead-times required to produce needed military skills are 
some of the factors which affect the manpower input necessary to 
maintain the military forces at authorized strengths. These factors 
operate in cycles and, in the past, have produced undesired and u- 
economical peaks and valleys in the training establishments. 

Our objective, and it shall be a continuing one, is to provide a reason- 
ably level input into each of the services eac ch month of the year so that 
these expensive peaks and valleys in the training establishment will 
be kept to a positive minimum, Manpower input comes from induc- 
tions, enlistments, and assignments of non-prior-service reservists to 
active duty. 

At the present time the Army is the only service using inductees. 
Draft calls of about 10,000 per month are planned during the first 
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quarter of fiscal year 1956 with 9,000 per month for the remainder of 
the year. ‘The Army also obtains a substantial portion of its needs by 
sulistments. The current plan projects non-prior-service enlistments 
at an — age of 8,000 per month. 

The Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force plan to continue getting 
their full personnel requireme nts from enlistments and the assignment 
of non-prior-service reservists to active duty. This appears to be a 
feasible plan to us and is based on the extension of the draft law. We 
Jl realize the great stimulus induction authority gives to the enlist- 
ment program. Authority to induct is a cornerstone in our ability to 
maintain our current stre neth in these uncertain times. 


CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTION FOR MILITARY 


The substitution of civilians for military personnel and the neces- 
ary transfer of funds is authorized in certain circumstances in sec- 
tion 720, Public Law 458, 88d Congress. This authority provides the 
legree of flexibility required for management to adjust promptly to 
changing circumstances. It facilitates optimum use at all times of 
both military and civilian personnel in any particular program and 
should be continued. 


ENLISTED MEN AT SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Senator Exzenper. In that connection, in substituting civilians for 
military personnel, when I was on the Board of Visitors at the Naval 
Academy I learned to my consternation that we had enlisted men there 
waiting on the cadets at the Academy. Is that still going on? 

Mr. Burcess. I cannot give you the answer to the Naval Academy 
situation. 

Senator Exnenper. Or the Army. You ought to know about the 
Army at West Point. 

Mr. Bureess. I don’t know about that specific condition, Senator, 
but I will submit information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CapETtT MESS DETACHMENT 


The cadet mess detachment at West Point is made up of 219 enlisted personnel. 
This function until World War II was performed by civilians. During and sub- 
sequent to World War II the labor market in the Highland Falls and surround- 
ing areas adjacent to West Point was and is barely adequate to provide sources 
for unskilled labor to meet the requirements of the Academy exclusive of the 
cadet mess. 

The officials at West Point in order to overcome this shortage in unskilled labor 
sent representatives to New York City and contacted employment agencies and 
other sources to recruit civilians for this mess function. Their efforts were un- 
successful, for example: for each 10 recruited perhaps only 2 would remain, 
but for no considerable length of time. The available housing at Highland Falls 
Was already at a minimum because the Academy had doubled in size and cor- 
respondingly the cost of living had taken a sharp upward trend. These condi- 
tions Were in no way conducive to a civilian utilization program for unskilled 
labor of this type. 

The fact that cadets are allowed only 30 minutes for meals allowed no pos- 
sibility for obtaining relief by using the cadets themselves. 

The utilization of enlisted personnel in cadet mess is a solution to the prob- 
lem, but it is not a solution that is desirable to the Army. The Department of 
the Army since World War II has conducted a program of converting duties 
performed by military that are not strictly of a milits iry nature, to civilians. 
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This has been done wherever possible within space and fund limitations, ay Mr 
the capability of the labor market to support such a program. Bera. 

Continued recruiting efforts and surveys of Highland Falls and an area og know 
approximately a 30-mile radius from Highland Falls have indicated that yp. think 
skilled labor sources are becoming more lean in this area. New competition fo Sell 
unskilled labor has been created by the establishment of an IBM plant at Pougp. 
keepsie, approximately 30 miles from West Point. IBM is building a new plan 
at Kingston, also 30 miles from West Point. Nabisco and Texaco plants gy a (U2! 
being built at Beacon, 15 miles from the Point. This industrial competitio, IM and t 
offers salaries far in excess of Army wages and consequently attracts almost jj 
available labor. 
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MIpSHIPMEN MESS 


At the United States Naval Academy military personnel are used as stewards ave 
in the midshipmen mess; all cooks and bakers, however, are civilians, The Vi 
number of steward rates is 3882 (as of April 21, 1955). 

Reasons for the use of military personnel (stewards) are: 

(a) The long midshipmen day involves longer hours than the normal working 
hours of civilians. 

(b) When the midshipmen take their summer cruises, the military stewards 
are available to augment the steward personnel in the forces atloat on which th: 
widshipmen are embarked (to provide wardroom service for the extra officers 
associated with midshipmen training, but not to serve midshipmen who ar 
messed in the same manner as enlisted men). If such personnel were yo 
available, additional military stewards would have to be assigned on 4 ¢e; 
porary basis at undue expense and to the de triment of the morale of the stewards 
who would probably have to come from shore activities. 

(¢c) Should food service be provided by civilians at the academy at the sane 
time during the summer that the forces afloat were having to be augmented | 
enlisted stewards, an appreciable portion of the civilians at the academy wo 
be unoccupied for a period of about 8 months. (The alternative of letting th 
civilian force go during the summer period would seem to be unworkable. ) 

(d) Civilian help at the wages authorized is unreliable. 

(ec) The use of civilians would require two 8-hour shifts and this would ent 
the hiring of about 496 civilians to do the job currently being done by about 
352 enlisted personnel. 

(f) The enlisted personnel, who perform these steward jobs, are obtaining 
a Well deserved tour of shore duty; there are not too many such rotational billets 
in the Navy. 

Why do midshipmen not perform tasks now assigned to enlisted personnel’ 
A determination as to whether a particular job will be performed by the n 
shipmen or by enlisted personnel is a matter of judgement as to whether the 
performance of the job by midshipmen will contribute sufficiently to their trai 
ing to warrant its being performed as part of their very tight and intense schedule 
of activities. 

If it is determined that a task is not sufficiently important to warrant tl 
elimination of some other item of training from a schedule which is so full 
as to permit no addition without a compensatory deletion of tasks, then the 
task is assigned to enlisted personnel or to civilians. 


Senator ELLeENpDER. | believe it is still going on and I suggested that 
I thought we ought to change the method there and let the boys do 
some of that serving, let them be paid for it rather than have enlisted 
men wait on the cadets at both of these institutions. I do not see how 
anybody could defend that, in having at both of those institutions men 
who enlist, as well as men whom vou draft into the service, waiting on 
the students at the Academy. 

Mr. Burcrss. That is the first time I have heard of that. 

Senator Enuenper. I have looked into it. I complained about it. 
I think what you ought to do at those two places is to have some of the 
boys themselves do it. When I went to college way back I waited 
tables to pay my w: iw through school. IT don’t think it is a disgrace 
to do it but to have a large number of enlisted men at both the West 
Point and the Naval Academy to wait on the plebes and everybody 
there, I just don’t think it is in keeping with our traditions. 
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Mr. Bureess. I think in that particular situation, sir, and I do not 
know whether enlisted men are still doing that chore or not, I do not 
think 

Senator ELtenper. You can Jearn in the next 10 minutes by in- 
quiring and I am sure you will find that to be true. We are main- 
taining a naval station right next to the Naval Academy over here 
ind that naval station is there for the express purpose of furnishing 
~ as | understand it, to wait on the boys at the Academy. Not only 

. but they take care of all the boats and everything else so that 
these students there won't grease their hands and get dirty by it. They 
jave somebody to wait on them from the enlisted service. 

Mr. Burcess. I would like to make comment on both points. I think 

the latter case, men working on boats, that may be in one of the 
reas Where we have to have people learning and keeping up pro- 
ciency on that type of work, and not with the idea of relieving the 
st studle nts from having to do it, but we have to have people maintaming 
heir proficiency there. That may be one of the types of jobs where 
ve maintain our rotation system and maintain our training system. 

In the ease of the mess halls, I think in the tr aining of men to officer- 
ship, and all of them don’t get to be officers, that in a place like West 
Point or Annapolis that if you had to make a decision as to whether 
t would be enlisted men, civilians or the cadets or the midshipmen, 
that | would say not the midshipme 1 or the cadets, if they are on a 
eht schedule at those schools because that could be an unprofitable 
use of their time in orientation, 

Like yourself, 1 I don't see anything wrong with w: viting on. tables. 
[have done a lot of it, myself. But ina milits ury sch hool where you 


we given a strict military routine and training that might be a dis- 
ruptive item in their curriculum. 

Senator Extenper. I don't think it is disruptive to that extent. I 
believe it could be — done and 8 oh would make better men 
out of some of the boys we send to both the Naval Academy and West 
Point. All right, proceed. 


MILITARY CAREERS FOR ENLISTED AND OFFICERS 


Mr. Burcess. The high rate of officer and enlisted turnover in each 
of the military services is x matter of serious concern to the Depart- 
nt of Defense. The problem has been under study for over 2 years 
aid a number of fae teen tangible and intangible, have been isolated 
which contribute to the current lack of personnel stability in our 
Armed Forces. 
Our basic problem stems from the large expansion of our forces in 
‘first 3 years following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. M: any 
4 these men are now completing their first term of service. Our 
experience shows that most first-term personnel are not career 
minded and do not reenlist. This is particularly true in occupational 
skills such as electronics and aircraft maintenance, which require rel- 
itively long training time and which are in strong demand in the civ- 


illan economy. 


The result has been a general decline in the sith ng experience level 
of enlisted personnel in the Services. For example, between 1950 and 
i054 the proportion of enlisted personnel in the Services with less than 
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t years of experience has increased 20 percent. ‘This means that ye 
have a shortage of qualified personnel in many of our leadership ayq 
other skilled jobs in the noncommissioned officer grades. 

The reenlistment rate is below what we would like it to be: jt ; 
below what it should be for the military and economic good of the 
country. Officer resignations are also increasing, partic ularly in the 
vounger officer group. These trends have serious implic ations for the 
future quality of our career military personnel. Modern weapons are 
becoming increasingly complex and expensive. Our militar y estab. 
lishment cannot operate efficiently unless we can retain an experienced 


nucleus of competent, highly trained, and career motivated personnel 
DEPARTMENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Our earlier studies indicated conclusively that many of the objec. 
tionable features attending a service career were correctable withjy 
the Military Departments. Chief among these were: instability due 
to frequent reassignment; dilution of leadership; deterioration of 
esprit; and malutilization of skills. The Services have been working 
diligently in applying corrective ac tion in these areas. 

Emphasis on the development of unit rotation and increased atten- 
tion to individual personnel assignments according to skill have pro- 
duced marked improvement. Current efforts are devoted to improving 
leadership through elimination of the inapt, disinterested, and non- 
motivated, 

Senator ELLeNpER. What do you mean by dilution of leadership? 

Mr. Burcess. Senator, in my book dilution of leadership means the 
length of time during which you have a man on the job. If you bring 
a man in and start him as a second lieutenant and you do not keep 
him beyond the obligated period, if he is a good officer and you are 
continually replacing that base group, you are not building up the 
character and stature of leadership which you should have in a force 
such as this. 


EFFECT OF INCENTIVE PAY ACT 


Senator Satronstraty, Carrying that out, this Incentive Pay Act 
was passed to cure just that and the highest incentive or the highest 
increase was for the first lieutenants. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrann. Of 29 percent, roughly. And the highest 
increase in the increase of enlisted men was top sergeant with approx- 
imately 23 percent, a little higher than the first lieutenant. So your 
effort in the incentive pay is to overcome what you call the dilution 
of leadership. That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. If you remember, in the Career In- 
centive Act the first effect of the pay increase was not felt in the offi. 
cer grade until the man had had at least 3 years’ service in his base 
or ade in order that the increase would come at that point in the hope 
that he would take it and stay in the service and at each other point 
along his career route so that the best effect of that Career Incentive 
Act would appeal to him. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF LEADERSHIP 


Sepator ExLenper. I notice at the top of page 9 where you say, 
~(yrrent efforts are devoted to improving leadership through elimina- 
on of the inapt, disinterested, and nonmotiv: ated.” What do you 
wean by that ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. I mean that we have to keep a very vital selection out 
progr um going all the time so that we don’t keep people in the service 
xvho woul id rather stay there and take it easy and work toward a sure 
retirement. We don’t want that man displ: wing a man who will go 
Jong and will be motivated and will be interested and will be apt. 
We have to keep a strong selection out program going along with a 
strong career motivation program. 

Senator Exvxenper. I thought they were all motivated one way or 
the other. 


\ir. Burcess. Some have motivation to living it easy 
REENLISTMENT EXPERIENCE 


[In summarizing our reenlistment experience, I shall use the term 
“yeenlistment rate” to identify the percentage of separatees eligible 
to reenlist who do reenlist in their services, either immediately or 
within 90 days after their discharge. 

In fiseal vear 1950 the Department of Defense as a whole had a 59 
perc ent reenlistment rate for regulars (excluding inductees). In 
fiscal years 1951-53, this rate was maintained at an average of 55 per- 
ent. It dropped sharply to 23.7 percent in fiscal year 1954. Pre- 
liminary figures for the first half of fiscal year 1955 indicate that the 
rate is 23.0 percent. The preliminary figures for January indicate 

slight increase to 27.1 percent. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I notice here this serious and costly deteriora- 
tion in morale shown by the drop in the reenlistment rate from 59 per- 
ent in 1950 to 23.7 percent in 1954. Did your 2-year study find any 
reasons or cause other than the ones you mentioned, that is frequent 
reassignments, malutilization of skills, dilution of leadership, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Bureess. Our study showed a whole range of things. Some of 
the men did not reenlist because of the movement problem that they 
had to be transferred to other places. We found some of them that 
did not reenlist because they were not satisfied with the benefit picture 
or that they did not understand completely the benefit picture. I think 
one of the main reasons for people getting out of course is the skills 
they learned and developed in the military provided them with fairly 
attractive incomes to civilian business. That is all a part of this turn- 
over. 

Senator ELLENpER. You think this increase in pay might stop some 
of that ? 

Mr. Burgess. Our studies showed that increased pay was the item 
that was of most concern to both the enlisted personnel and the officer 
personnel. They conducted studies in all of the service. In the Air 
Force study, the most recent one, the largest group by far indicated 
increased pay as the item which would save them and make them want 
to stay in the service. We hope, sir, if we get as much as even a 10 
percent increase in reenlistments through this Career Incentive Act 
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of 1955 we will protect a very huge investment of training that 
have put into these individuals. 
Senator ELienper. Proceed. 


REENLISTMENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Bureess. Looking ahead into fiscal year 1956, it is difficult to 
predict what rate of reenlistments the services will obtain. I do 
know though that each of the Services face a huge problem in fisea] 
vear 1956. But. as I will indicate later, we expect increased reenlis. 
ments from the higher reenlistment bonus now authorized and the 
favorable effects of the passage of the Career Incentive Act of 1955, 

The number of men eligible for separation in fiscal year 1956 is some 
1 million. The cost of putting 1 man through initial training is about 
$3,200. This will give you some idea of the m: agnitude of the e Xpense 
in training the re pl: wements for the personnel who are leaving the 
services. Naturally, the training of replacements takes large numbers 
of qualified military personnel who otherwise could be in the ¢ Yperat 
Ing Forces. 

But when a young man elects to leave the military service we pay a 
price which is much higher than the dollars to train his replacement 
we lose his acquired military skill and our investment in him. This 
is an intangible to which it is difficult to attach a dollar tag—but we 
do know that it lowers the combat effectiveness of the active forces. 


STIMULATING REENLISTMENTS 


Much has been written recently about the ways in which we ca 
make the military career attractive to larger numbers of our young 
men. I know the members of this committee have specific ideas 0) 
this subject and have devoted years to the study and solution of thi 
problem as it evolves in our changing world. The Department of 
Defense legislative program this year includes a number of measures 
which are designed to contribute to the solution of this problem. 


BENEFITS IN GENERAL, 


In developing this legislative program we have drawn upon the ex- 
periences of the services with their personnel, have analyzed the trends 
shown by eligible personnel in their choice of career patterns, and 
have conducted studies of our own. We have tried to deve ‘lop su 
beneficial items as would recognize the peculiar problems of military 
personnel serving in support of our worldwide commitments. Our ob- 
jective is to have a program which is reasonable and just and withi 
the limits of economic feasibility. 

We know that an adequate fe amily life is a requirement which mu 
be satisfied for an ever-increasing percentage of our military pe nae: 
At the present time about 40 percent of our enlisted personnel a 
married, Continuation in the military service beyond the term of 
obligated service is a voluntary act. We have found that the follow- 
ing areas offer opportunities for actions which would produce greater 
stability in our forces: 

i, Improved medical care for dependents. 

2. Improved family housing. 
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v- . . . 
Specific proposals in support of these and other legislative items 
will be advanced for the detailed consideration of the Congress. 


3, Equalization of survivor benefits. 


MILITARY PAY 


All indications pointed to the current disparity between military 
pay and pay in civilian industry as a major factor in the current unat- 
rractiveness of a military career. Service pay has not kept pace with 
the compensation available for comparable skills and responsibilities 
ithe civilian economy. 

We recommended the enactment of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 
which had as its primary objectives the attraction of more young men 
into a military career and retention of men in this career once they 
have chosen it. Congress has acted speedily and favorably on this 
plan which calls for selective increases in base pay and increase in 
incentive hazardous duty pay. It also provided for the improvement 
of certain benefits which are important to a large segment of our per- 
sonnel, particularly those with families. 

If the Career Incentive Act of 1955 does what we believe it will do, 
namely, attract personnel to military careers, reduce personnel turn- 
over and cut down attrition from the career group, even to the extent 
of 10 percent, there should be substantial offsetting economies, and 
ore important, an increase in the combat efficiency of our Armed 


Ki rces, 


REMEDIES UNDER CAREER INCENTIVE ACI 


Senator ELLENDER. I have a prepared question here handed to me by 
ow clerk. We have heard considerable in the past to indicate that one 
of the things that tend to make a military career unattractive is the 
frequent permanent change of station. This is of course a very costly 
procedure. ‘Testimony in the past has indicated that this problem has 
been the subject of various studies. Will you please tell us what steps 
you have taken to alleviate this situation 4 

Mr. Burerss. Mr. Chairman, the most important step I think that 
ve have taken to relieve this situation has been in the passage by Con- 
gress of the Career Incentive Act, because if that act does what it is 
lesigned to do and keeps for us the career group on a larger percentage 
basis, there will be much less need to transfer these people. Because 
with the high turnover that we have now, people leaving have to be 
replaced and we are losing some of our good leaders and we are losing 
some of our excellent skills. That requires us to move people from 
place to place more then would be needed. 

Now, on the subject of moving people—prior to the enactment of this 
bill, that has been one problem that has concerned Mr. Wilson very, 
very much. It has concerned the Services. A great deal has been done 
by way of instructions and just plain good, commonsense to cut down 
on that situation. We feel that if we can stabilize our end strengths 
ind get the good effects from this Career Incentive Act and continue to 
try to Increase our use of good commonsense, that we can cut down 
oithis problem quite appreciably, sir. 
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OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Senator ELLENpER. I understand in recent months you have esta). 
lished a unit rotation system called Operation Gyroscope which relates 
to this problem. Can some one describe this briefly for the record’ 

Mr. Burerss. Senator, that is a program which the Army has jp 
make the rotation of forces on a definite base and also to increase the 
morale and unit integrity of forces. I would like to ask Gener) 
Anderson in the manpower requirement operation if he would giye 
you a very brief technical description of that plan. 

General Anprrson. Very briefly, the Army is going to start this 
program by replacing combat units, the divisions and the regime: 
combat teams. The plan is to train the inductees from the time they 
are brought into the service by the noncommissioned officers and officers 
of that division. When they have been trained they will go ove 
as a unit to replace a like division that will return from overseas. 

Senator FLanpers. These are divisions? 

General Anperson. Divisions, that is correct. They start in fisea] 
1956 with 6 divisions, 3 going each way, 3 from overseas being replaced 
by 3 from the Zone of the Interior. 

Senator Exvenper. Will that training take place here or abroad’ 

Mr. Burceess. It will take place here. In other words, a division 
will be set up with their key personnel, then they will be filled up wit! 
inductees. The key personnel will give them basic training and unit 
training. Then they will go overseas and will remain there. so far 
as the key personnel are concerned, in the neighborhood of 33 or 34 
months. The inductees will return and another group of inductees, 
trained by the corresponding division in the States, will come over 
and remain for the next 16 or 17 months and return with the division, 

Senator FLanpers. You will have two divisions with the same name 
or number, one training and one in service ? 

Mr. Burcaess. No, sir. They will not be the same number but they 
will be the same type, the same equipment and so forth. 

Senator ELLenper. What consideration is given to the size of a 
enlisted man’s family before he is transferred, particularly if he i: 
sent abroad ? 

Mr. Burcess. I think, sir, that is based on his rank and number of 
years in the service. It must be E-4 with over 7 years service. | 
think the size of his family doesn’t keep him from going. 

Senator Etienper. But consideration is given to “the size of the 
family ? 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; wherever possible. But the size of his fam- 
ily would not prevent that family from going with him. 

Senator Exrenper. I understand. But at the same time, if you can 
get somebody else to do it that would be less expensive. 

Mr. Beurarss. It would be less expensive and certainly better from 
a housing standpoint. 

Senator ELLenpER. Yes. 


Proceed. 
KEEPING OUR YOUNG OFFICERS 


Mr. Burerss. I have been discussing principally the problem of 
enlisted personnel so far. But what I have had to say about thei 
reluctance to accept the military service as a career is equally app oi 
cable to the younger officers. 
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The President has mentioned that of 4,000 young Naval Reserve 
olicers completing their obligated service only 200 elected to remain 
inthe career service. 

The Air Force is also having trouble retaining their younger pilots. 
In fiseal year 1954, 1,691 Air Force pilots left the service voluntarily 
after completing their period of obligated service. In fiscal year 1955, 
the Air Force expect this number to be about 1,247; in fiscal year 1956 
the number will increase to 1,791. 

Jet-pilot training costs vary but the cost of training one fully qual- 
ified combat pilot is estimated by the Air Force to approximate 
$120,000. 

The successful, young officers whom we would most like to attract 
aid keep are conc ‘luding that the military service is not sufficiently 
rewarding for them to continue. This decision is reached when they 
relate the rewards of military life to their standards of values and 
consider the prospects of a less hazardous and more stable civilian 
career. 

CONGRESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


I have been discussing improvements which I believe are needed by 
the military services. But it would be less than fair if I did not also 
acknowledge the beneficial effects which have resulted from congres- 
sional recognition of service problems. We still don’t know how great 
an influence the increased reenlistment bonus is going to have on our 
structure but the present trend and the outlook is promising. 

Other recent actions which have had a beneficial influence are the in- 
crease in weight of household effects which could be moved upon per- 


manent change of station. The same may be said of the removal of 
the restriction on retirement after 20 years of service and of the new 
system for providing home loans to persons in active service. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE FORCES 


Numerically we have a large reserve, almost 3 million strong. Re- 
cent strength figures show that the Ready Reserve contains 2, 546,000, 
including 330,000 on active duty. The Standby Reserve on the other 
iaed contains only about 200,000 members, of whom 140,000 are on 
the inactive status list. 

In the event of mobilization the huge task of determining which of 
these millions of reservists should be ordered to military service and 
which would be more essential in their civilian pursuit would fall on 
the military services. 

Of the 2,200,000 Ready Reservists not on active duty, only about 
700,000 are in a paid training status. In a recent trip through the 
Midwest I found that in Michigan the Army Ready Reserve « onsisted 
of about 63,000. Only 3,191 were participating in paid drills of whom 
46 percent were officers. 

This is an extreme example but the participation varies from 1 out 

f10 in the Army and Air Force Reserve to 1 out of 3 in the Naval 
te Further, of those in paid-training, there is a much higher 
ratio of officers to enlisted men than is normal to an organized force, 
and a serious imbalance exists among all ranks. 

The Army National Guard and the Air National Guard have a high 
rate of participation and the grade structure is more nearly balanced. 
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However, over 70 percent of the National Guard enlisted personye| 
have never received the sort of intensive basic training regarded as 
essential by the Active Forces. In addition the average enlisted tury. 
over in the Army National Guard in 1954 was about 34 percent, 

I have seen talented and war experience guard officers spending most 
of their time drilling a constantly changing body of green recruits 
in the manual of arms and other basic subjects. Such officers should 
be devoting their attention to more advanced training in order to 
utilize their valued skills and know-how. 

In preparing a plan to correct these and other deficiencies, we were 
~~ by three important objectives: 

To establish and maintain effective Reserve Forces at required 
S1Ze, , composition and readiness, without reducing the combat effec. 
tiveness of the Active Forces; 

To assure minimum impact on essential civilian activities, caused 
by mobilizing the Reserve Forces; and 

To provide maximum equity of obligation for all qualified young 
men. 

Although the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 laid the foundation 
for many improvements In our reserves, we have found by experience 
that it is not possible to finally develop Ready Reserve forces to meet 
stern defense requirements without further legislation. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The legislation now under consideration in the Congress would 

effect remedies in five general areas of our present Reserve program: 
An improved Reserve structure ; 

2. A supply of initially trained young men to the Reserve Forces 
Ww it hout adverse effect on the Active Forces: 

. An assured supply of trained personnel to the National Guard by 
seniaiaes of obligation reservists ; 

1. Ktfective means to secure Reserve participation by providing al- 
ternate training schedules and with the right to order reservists to ac- 
tive duty for training when they refuse or fail to choose a training 
schedule ; and 

». Organization in peacetime of State militia. 

Se preparing our legislation, we have worked within the existing 
system, which is a basically sound one, and have asked for revisions 
where needed, rather than presenting an entirely new act. The De- 
partment considers this a most essential legislation requirement to pro- 
vide for the protection of the Nation and to fortify our policy of peace 
through strength. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
at this point. 

Senator ELLenper. Senator Flanders. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Senator Fuanpers. Now this Reserve organization is the subject of 
legislation not yet passed / 

Mr. Burcess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. Has it been introduced in the House? 

Mr. Buraess. Yes, sir; it was introduced in the House and we had 
a full committee hearing on it today. 
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Senator FLANDERS. It has not yet reached the Senate / 

Mr. Burcrss. The Senate has not introduced a companion bill. 
Senator FLranpers. Earlier you asked whether the appropriation 
jsked for were dependent on the new manpower legislation and the 
sume question arose, are the appropriations asked for de pendent Ol 


(his new Reserve legislation. 

Mr. Burcess. May Task General Moore to speak to that. 

General Moors. The request for appropriation now before this com- 
mittee does not include funds to carry into effect the pending bill. In 
the President’s budget submitted in January he indicated in that 
budget by a 1-line entry that additional funds would be required for 
3 purposes : (1) the increased pay for military personnel; (2) for 
construction; (3) additional funds to carry into effect such Reserve 
personnel billastheC ongress may enact. 

Senator Fuanpers. All three of these requirements for additional 
\ppropr lations are st! i in effect 4 

General Moore. They are not yet before the Senate. 

Senator FLanNpers. We have to look forward to receiving all three 
of them ¢ 

General Moore. That ts right, si 

Mr. Bureess. Under the National Reserve Plan, all qualified gradu- 
ates of ROTC would be commissioned. In the National Reserve Plan 
proposed by the Department of Defense, this matter was handled 
administratively. The House Armed Services Subcommittee, how- 
ever, in considering the plan has written into the legislation a guaran- 
tee to commission all qualified Army and Air Force ROTC graduates. 
Whether they join the Active Forces and are ordered to active duty 
or join the Reserve Forces and are ordered to active duty for tri Lining 
would be determined by the requirements of the Active Forces at the 
time of graduation. 

The National Reserve plan will preserve equity among individuals, 
will meet the officer requirements of our active forces and will build an 
adequate mobilization base that will be available in the event of war. 
With this increase in mobilization requirements for the Ready Reserve 
Forces, there will be greater opportunities for training and promo- 
tion for ROTC graduates. 


RESERVE FORCES PROGRAM COSTS 


The costs of the Reserve Forces program fall within three categories : 
the cost of training 6-months’ trainees, the cost of bringing Reserve 
Forces to a required state of readiness, and the cost of procuring an 
equipment stockpile to be used by these Reserve Forces on M-day. 
Aggregate expenditures of all categories depend on numbers trained, 
speed of training and type of training. 

The estimated cost for the 6-months’ training of 100,000 men an- 
nually is $165 million. During fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that of 
the amount chargeable to the Reser ve Forces only 75 percent or $123 
million would be obligated. 

The cost of the training of the Reserve Forces for fiscal year 1956 
is estimated to be $981 million, or $271 million more than is appro- 
priated during the current year. 

Better utilization of what the Congress has already given us, and 
certain amendments to existing legislation coupled with the proper 
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spirit in their implementation, will give us the Reserve Forces yo 
require. 

In concluding my statement I would like to emphasize the j Impor- 
tance of retaining in the services the experienced personnel so neces. 
sary to maintain the ready force we need in today’s international sity. 
ation. Alongside of this, we must have a tr uly effective Reserve Force 
for whatever we face on the long road ahead. This is the best w; ay to 
have a strong and free economy and a strong America. 


GAO SURVEY ON MILITARY TRANSPORTATION 


Senator ELtenper. Mr. Secretary, I have before me here some siv- 
gestions made by the General Accounting Office in regard to man- 
power use outside of the realm of defense. 

lor instance, a survey by the General Accounting Office determined 
that military transportation is being furnished to all milit: ry depend- 
ents at the following installations: 

Army: Fort Belvoir, Fort McNair, Fort Myer, Vint Hill. 

Navy: Bellevue oe housing project. ( Naval Research Labora- 
tory). C heltenham Naval Radio Station, Naval Gun Factory, Patuy- 
ent River Naval Station. 

Air Force: Andrews Air Force Base, Bolling Air Force Base. 

It was determined that there are 31 buses, 6 military carryalls, and 
2 leased buses, or a total of 39 vehicles used to convey a total of 2.592 
dependents to public schools on and off base and to private schools off 
base. This service requires the time of 8 civilian operators and 36 
military personnel. 

What have you to say to that? 

Mr. Burcess. Senator, I knew that this question was in the offing. 

Senator ExLenper. You anticipated it? 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t think we anticipated it. We heard there had 
been some discussion on it. Because of being tied up on the National 
Reserve plan in the House I asked Colonel Roll, who is here with me 
at the table, to be particularly prepared on that. I wonder if he may 
give us the detail on that, sir. 

Senator Evienper. I will expand further on that so that we will 
have the whole ae before us for the record. 

According to the General Accounting Office, figures furnished by 
the Departments indicate an annual cost of $104,579, 22, including the 
two leased buses which cost $51.96 per day, or $9,500 per year. These 
costs of course do not include all the expense of maintaining military 
operators. Only approximately $11,614.92 of the figure cited above 
will be reimbursed by rural counties who normally furnish transpor- 
tation to public se hools only. 

Now, those are the findings of General Accounting. Here are the 
questions: 

There are 19 conveyances hauling 917 dependents at a cost of 
$73,344.30 that is not reimbursable from any source, and similar-type 
transportation is not furnished to non-Federal dependents. It is 
understood that while this transportation is not permissible under 
the Department of Defense regulations, it is apparently being justi- 
fied as necessary to the welfare and morale of personnel concerned. 
Will you please explain on what grounds this procedure is justified 
when similar transportation is not available in the same areas to the 
dependents of non-Government personnel ? 

(See p. 1324). 
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TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


heat Roii. Senator Ellender, in June of 1954 the Department 

: Defense established a uniform policy consistent with statutory 
itl hority and the needs of the service for the transportation of de- 
pad nt schoolchildren of militar y and civilian personnel residing on 

‘ilitary installations, 

This ‘policy is applicable to transportation provided to dependent 

shoole children of the Department of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

» the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, W ake 

land. and Virgin Islands. This policy has certain main provisions 

ol For instance, it is the principle that dependent children are 

aititled to an adequate education which includes necessary trans- 
portation. 
‘ Second, continued efforts will be prosecuted to minimize school-bus 
operation by arrangement with local educational agencies to provide 
fcilities for necessary transportation of dependent schoolchildren 
yherever possible. 

Third, consistent with morale and welfare of personnel concerned 
ransportation of dependent schoolchildren to public schools not on 
installations will be limited to those situations in which transportation 
vould be furnished by the local educational agency to similarly sit- 
jated non- Federal dependents. 

Exceptions to this policy shall be made only in cases where it is 
oncluded it would be clearly inconsistent with the welfare and morale 
of the personnel concerned and it will be the responsibility of the 
commanding officer to provide factual data to support such a con- 
clusion. 

Fourth, transportation may be provided within and between in- 
tallations to schools operated thereon where necessary to the overall 

interest and welfare. There is a delegation of authority to Secretaries 
of the Military Department to prescribe regulations under certain 
onditions for providing transportation to public and private schools 
for dependents residing on installations. 

Now, that is the basic policy involved. As far as this specific case 

volved in the Washington area, the question did not specify the 
exact installation involved. I have a general answer which is a pre- 
liminary answer until we have the specific details and then can speak 
of each one of the 19 cases. 


SITUATION AT FORT BELVOIR 


Senator ELLENDER. For instance, in Fort Belvoir, which is only 18 
tiles from Washington and Alexandria, Va., students are being trans- 
ported to these areas when there are elementary schools available on 
the base. What possible justification is there for this procedure ? 

Colonel Roun. This situation at Fort Belvoir was analyzed and 
presented to the commanding general of the Military District of Wash- 
ington. 

His analysis of the requirements for education led him to authorize 
this transoprtation, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. You mean to say that the elementary schools in 
that area on the base were not good enough for the children of these 
cilicers or enlisted men ? 
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Colonel Rou. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Senator Extenper. Why are they not sent there? If the paren 
want better schools, do you not think they ought to do it at theip oy 
expense / 

Mr. Bueress. I was going to say, Senator, I am not sure for t) 
particular hearing, that we are equipped to give you the details oy 
that as to whether the classrooms are crowded or whether the y 
grades are available, 

In the case of Belvoir we can get very detailed information on ths 
and supply it to the committee later if that is agreeable with you, 

Senator ELLENpeR. All right. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1324-1325.) 

Senator ELLENpDER. At the Andrews Air Force Base (ransportatio; 
is furnished to a kindergarten maintained on the base. This type of 
transportation is not permissible under the regulations. This type of 
transportation is furnished on no other base. 

[ should like your comments on whether this procedure will be cop- 
tinued and on what grounds is it justified / \ 

Colonel Roti. There is one bus at Andrews which follows the base § \° 
shuttle route which conveys kindergarten children to and from the Boll 
kindergarten at the beginning and close of schooldays and also at noon FI 
hour. 

Senator ELLenper. What is your justification for that / 

Colonel Roti. The commanding general feels that for the safety o| 
the children and the morale of the personnel involved that such trans 
portation should be provided rather than have the kindergarten chii- 
dren walk to school where no walkways exist between the childrens’ 
homes and the schools. 

Senator Exienper. Under what authority does he do that ? 

Colonel Roti. Under this Department of Defense authority which 
gives him the right to recommend to the departmental Secretary cases 
where the morale and welfare of the personnel involved should call 
for such an exception. 

Senator ELLenper. The Chair will give you permission to further 
answer this whole matter. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1325.) 

Senator Ex.enper. I have two or three other questions to submit. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN WASHINGTON 


There are four military installations located within the city limits 
of Washington, D. C. In these instances transportation is furnished 
to public as well as private schools located all over the city of Wash- 
ington. 

It is significant to note that public transportation is readily avail- 
able to each of the installations. 

In Washington no transportation is furnished by the local edueca- 
tional agency. which simply means that a private citizen must provide 
for his dependents’ transportation. 

This type of military transportation does not meet any of the estab 
lished criteria. 

In the case of Fort McNair and Bolling Air Force Base, it has been 
noted that transportation is furnished to elementary, secondary, and 
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sllege preparatory schools, both public and private, that are located 
junreasonable distance from the installations. 
It is noted that many of these schools are rather exclusive and expen- 
oe priv? ate schools which would seem to be entire ‘ly outside defense 
vulations on tr ansportation. 

~[ should like a complete explanation concerning this procedure, if 
voy do not have it available now. 

“Vir. Burcess. Yes, sir. 

The information requested appears on pp. 1325-1527. 

senitor ELLENDER. Several of the military de “pe nde oni furnished 

yansportation by Bolling Air Force Base reside in a housing project 

peated ap proxim: ately 2 miles from the base. 

It is situated ina ty pical residential community on Nichols Avenue, 

ne of Washington’s busier streets served by several buslines running 

{ frequent intervals. These dependents, as well as those in one or 
iwo other instances, are furnished transportation to and from school 
it luneh time. 

What conceivable explanation is there for this / 

Colonel Rot, It is necessary, Senator to furnish transportation for 
Holling Air Force personnel at lunch time because of these reasons : 

First, no luneh facilities are available at the Abram Simons School. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why can they not take their lunches with them ¢ 

Jon't children usually do that ? 

| know I did it. 

Colonel Roti. That would be possible except the District school 
policy is that Bolling Air Force Base personnel will eat lunch at home. 

This allows the children only approximately 15 minutes at home at 
uch time. There is no supervisor during the lunch hour at the 
vhool. And there is no civilian establishment available near the 
«ool for the children to obtain their lunches. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How about the civilian children? Do they have 
nybody to take them home? Do they bring lunches? What happens 
tothem 4 

Colonel Roti. I don’t know. 

Senator ELLeNper. I wish you would find out and give a report. 

While we are at it, I would like to have for the record just how wide- 

read is this throughout the various establishments we have through- 
uit the country 4 Do you know of any other places where these abuses 
ie being carried on? I would like to know about them. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1327.) 


MANPOWER ABUSES 


In line with what we are talking about now, because of these reports 
this committee has been increasingly concerned because of certain 
unpower abuses throughout the services. 

lam sure that you have heard of them. I am not going to go into 
ay details about them, but I think that the record ought to be made 
’s to certain of these cases and find out the extent to which this man- 


power abuse is carried on throughout the Army. 


‘s an example, the General Accounting Oflice has reported per- 
winel being used to dredge and shuck oysters which were being fur- 
ished to high- ranking officers, 
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Now, that may be a small thing, but still, when an enlisted jy. 
supposed to do military work and he is commanded to gO out 9) 
gather oysters and fish, it might be a pleasure for him, but stil] 
not within his line of duty. 

We have reports from the Accounting Oflice of many of these. 

I would like you to report on that, if you will. 

Mr. Burcess. | will be pleased to report on that, Senator, 

The only thing I would like to say, sir, 1f I may, as you knoy. 
when more than 2 or 3 are gathered together in any kind of situatioy, 
you have the opportunity for wrong things being done. 

So that we do not overload ourselves with people to inspect the 
abuses that may be carried on by others, we have been trying to e; anny 
out the good polici ies and good inspection of those policies of geney, 
overall improvement. 

sut you must have the full details and the full knowledge wide 
which a reputable and highly regarded commanding officer acted. He 
has to have a certain degree of latitude in carrying out some of thes: 
conditions, or the conditions when they appear on a cold piece oj 
paper may seem sort of—— 

Senator ELitenper. Here is an example where a civilian employee 
pen for out of appropriated funds was assigned full time to an of! 
cers’ swimming pool. Now, the clerk here will give you these 
stances. We would like to have answers to them. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1328.) 

Mr. Burgess. I know of no one who is more interested in clea 
up that kind of situation if it exists than Mr. Wilson is. 

Senator Evtenper. I do not believe it will do any harm in having 
it brought up and let the record show whether or not these charge: 
are true. We do not want to let them dangle over our heads. 

If they are not, why, say so, 


COMMISSARIES ABROAD 


Now, I found this abroad in my travels and I have asked ma 
questions and it is in regard to the regulations governing the oper 
tions of commissaries. We have those spread all over E urope. 

In fact, wherever you have armed services you have commissaries 
and you have large stores that in a measure compete with the citizens 
of the city near where the Army is located. 

I am sure that studies have been made by you. I would like to know 
the extent to which appropriated funds are used to run and operate 
these commissaries as well as these huge stores that you find scattered 
all over the world: that is, wherever our forces are. 

You have some stores in Paris, on the outskirts of Paris, that are as 
big as the Parisian stores. It is all right to have that. I am not object: 
ing to it. 

As a matter of fact, I, myself, made purchases there. I am not 
complaining. Nor do I contend that it should not be carried on, but 
the point I would like to have cleared up is the extent to which 
appropriated moneys are used, in any manner, in order to run and 
operate these stores, together with space being made available to the 
commissaries, as well as to these stores. 
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I understand that in some parts large areas are represented, where- 
as in other places they are furnished by the armed services. I am 
cure that you have hes urd of that. 

Mr. Burress. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. I am sure you must have some evidence concern- 
‘ng it and it may be well to answer the charges and find out exactly 
where we stand on that, because some of these stores, I understand, 
make quite a lot of money, and these funds are P used to assist the serv- 
ieeruen abroad and their families. The money is used for a good pur- 
Ose, 

But what we want to be able to show is that no appropriated funds 
are used to operate these facilities. 

Mr. Burcess. May we supply you a full report for the record, Sena- 
tor / 

Senator ELLeNper. In any manner; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1328-1331.) 

Se nator Franpers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a aaa a quick 
quest ion? ; 

Senator ELLENpDER. Yes, sir. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator FLanpers. I think it is well understood. It is evidently in 
the appropriations, but at the top of page 3, bottom of page 4, it 
speaks of 94,795 foreign nationals who were paid for by funds appro- 
priated for “Person: al Services.” Is that household he Ip! 

Mr. Burcess. No, sir. 

Senator FLANpERsS. What does it mean ? 

Colonel Roti. That is a category of appropriations. These people 
are working for the military and they are paid out of what are called 
line 01 funds in contrast to the support personnel who are paid out 
of line 07 funds. 

Senator Fianpers. What do they do? I understand this is all 
inside the regular routine of appropriations. I am just unfamiliar 
with it. 

Mr. Ler. Sir, they fill a wide range of jobs. Normally there are 
jobs on which you either have to use a ‘United States civilian or if your 
United States civilians weren’t available, you would have to use 
military, including such jobs as truckdriver, administrative work, 
stenographic work. They are not used for personal services. 

Senator FLANpeERs. I see. The description of them is not quite de- 
scriptive so far as | am concerned. 


SENATE REPORT ON MILITARY ATTACHES 


Senator ELitenper. Last year when the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill came up, the committee as a whole incorporated into a 


report to the Senate under date of June 11, 1954, the following 
language : 


The attention of the Department of Defense is directed to the recommendations 
made by Senator Allen J. Ellender who, as a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, investigated the assignment of military attachés to 
United States diplomatic posts abroad. 

Senator Ellender recommended the limitations, where possible, of assignment 
of military reporting functions to a single service attaché, with net savings being 
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realized in salaries, living allowances, and other items. The committee hag } 
advised by the Department of Defense that staff studies on this subject app 
virtually completed and that definite curtailment of attaché personnel strengt 
may be brought about without impairment of proper functions. The committes 
therefore, expects that the Department will effect Senator Eliender’s recomny; 
dation with a view to early accomplishment of substantial economies, 


Now, Mr. Secretary, will you kindly tell us what the Departmen; 

Defense has done in respect to the reduction of the military attachés 
throughout the world ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. I have figures here, Mr. Chairman, that show from 4 
total personnel standpoint since 1953 the attaché strength, officer, ep. 
listed and United States civilian, has dropped from a total of 1,460 j) 
1953 to a total of 1270 for 1955. 

Now, the 1955 figure on the basis of information I have collected 
here, and I did not collect this information against the appropriations 
statement that you just read, but the attaché strength (attachés and 
assistant attachés) that we are t: ilking about in 1955 was as follows: 
Army, 142 officers; Navy, 121 officers: Air Force, 140 officers, giving 
vou a total of 403 officers. | 

Now, these reductions have principally been achieved through attri- 
tion. In this current coming year we are expecting a further 6-percent 
reduction. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, you give the total for 1955 of 1270. Does 
that mean all employees. including officers ? 

Mr. Burgess. All employees. 

Senator ELLenperR. Civilians? 

Mr. Ler. That includes civilians and includes all except 500 indige- 
nous personnel. 

The total number of people in the attaché system is 1,800, including 
about 500 foreign nationals. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Does the figure of 1.270 that he has given for 
1955 which he says will be reduc ed about 6 percent, include all officers 
and all civilian employees ? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; United States civilians. 

Senator ELLenper. And in addition to that you say there are about 
500 indigenous per sonnel. 

Mr. LER. 535 ; ves, sir. 

Senator ELLenDer. Do you contemplate making your reductions in 


the coming year on an overall percentage basis ? 
Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING ATTACHES 


Senator Ettenper. That will not meet the suggestions I have made 
by any means. The suggestions that I have made are in essence these: 

That in an area that, let us say, is predominantly Navy, let the 
attachés be headed by a naval officer and let the Air, if you need an 
airman there, and the Army, if you need an Army man there, be under 
the Navy. 

And in a country where the Army is predominant, let the Army be 
head. 

Or if it isan Air Force, let the Air Force be the head. 

It strikes me that is the only way by which you will be able to save 
funds. 
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As I told Mr. Wilson some time ago, and General Erskine, that will 
ty the only way to save expenses, save office space, as well as clerical 
expenses, and the cost of maintaining separate automobile pools. 

What happens is that at the present each service has its own office, 
ach service has its own courier force, each service has its own pool 
of cars. 

[ have been in some places where you had as many cars in the pool 
s you had officers there, or personnel. I just think it is unconscion- 
ible for the expenditure of such funds for that work. 

Mr. Ler. Your reports have done a lot of good, Senator, if I may 
ay so, to my knowledge. Of the 65 posts that we have, attaché posts, 
senow have a consolidated motor pool in 40 of them. 

[can assure you that has been taken very seriously. A lot of prog- 
vss has been made, 


POOLING CLERICAL HELP 


Senator ELLENDER. How about the pooling of clerical help? There 
sno excuse for that. There is absolutely no excuse for you to have 
any country a paymaster for the Navy, and then a paymaster for 
the Army, and the Air Force. Somehow the Air Force and the Army 
wmbine. They use the same personnel to handle the pay. 

But the Navy is so aloof. I don’t know why, but I assume that, or 
they tell me that their method of financing or method of pay is so 
diferent from the Army that they couldn't combine with the other 
ervices. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Burgess’ office has asked the Comptroller’s office to 
study that and those people are now installing a test of the combined 
procedure you recommend at three stations. There are procedural 
lificulties and disbursing difficulties that have made them approach 
the thing a little bit more slowly perhaps than they otherwise would, 
but they are now installing these tests at three stations. 

Mr. Burress. I might add that Mr. Lee here is the head of our 
itilization operation. It is his job to see that these policies that are 
issued are checked from place to place. 

Senator ExLENpDER. Will you place those three stations in the record ? 

Mr. Ler. I will have to get the names of them for you. I know one 
of them is Greece. 

Mr. Burcess. In one place here we have a reduction. Since 1953 
the number of aircraft and motor vehicles assigned to the attaché 
system has been reduced 23 percent for aircraft and 20 percent for 
notor vehicles, 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ATTACHE STATIONS WHERE CONSOLIDATED FISCAL PROCEDURES ARE BEING TESTED 


At present, a comptroller team is installing a single common fiscal system at 
three stations—Lisbon, Rome and Athens. One service will have total respon- 
sibility at each of these posts. The system will be in operation by July. Experi- 
‘nee gained will form the basis for development of a procedure to be installed at 
ill attaché posts. Meanwhile the Army and the Air Force have arranged to 
hindle both attaché and MAAG fiscal matters at a single office at each place 
where both attaché and MAAG organizations are stationed. The Navy, sim- 
on provides fiscal and administrative support for the Marine guards assigned 
(0 embassies, 


61179—55 21 
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UNIFICATION OF CONTROL OF PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLtenper. Now, have you studied the problem sufliciently. 
either you or your assistants here, to say whether or not the method 
that I have suggested might be put into operation ; that is, let us take 
the U. K., London, that may be more naval than army or air force. 
Put one officer, a naval officer at the head and let him be over the othe: 
two and let him conduct and control the whole thing. 

I do not see why that cannot be done, particularly since we are syp. 
posed to have armed services unification. That is one place where yoy 
could practice unification perfectly, I believe. , 

Let us take I London. I think I have it here before me. In the United 
Kingdom you have 30 attachés in the Army, 42 in the Navy, 78 in the 
Air Force, fora total of 150 people there. 

Right across in France, you can almost jump across the channel, 
France has 38 Army, 25 Navy, 55 Air Force, for a total of 98, or be. 
tween London and France you have a total there of 248. 

It is true that among those you have some students, but there is no 
excuse for hi: aving so many officers there getting intelligenc e for the 
Army. 

In the last two wars if the Army, the Air Force, and the N: wy ha 
not gotten every spot in England, the terrain and everything e YO 
never will get it. 

And to have that many people there is just excess baggage in my 
humble judgment. 

You take in Portugal, a little country you can almost jump across, 
you have 9 Army men, 4 Navy men, and 11 men from the Air Fores. 

In Spain, which is just across the way from Portugal, you have 12 
Army, 15 Navy, 14 Air Force, for a total in those 2 2 countries of 63 
persons. 

Across the Strait of Gibraltar, over in Morocco, you there have 31. 

It strikes me that in addition to trying to get the Army or the Air 
Force or the Navy, whichever is the predominant one in the area to 
have charge of the operation, it strikes me you ought to look into the 
feasibility of getting some of these posts combined. Why should you 
have a separate outfit in Portugal and a separate outfit in Spain? | 
can’t understand why except to give employment to the officers and 
people there. 

As I said, I have made reports for the past 3 or 4 years and it has 
been my pr ivilege to visit practically every country in this world, but 
3 or 4 of them, and I find the same conditions throughout. 

I want to say that there has been an improvement in the past, that is 
over the time that I first started. As I said, you ought to look into the 
matter of getting the predominant service in the area to head it and 
if you need others let them be under this predominant service. 

In that w ay I guarantee that you ought to be able to save at least a 
third of your clerical force and probably 40 to 50 percent of the auto- 
mobile forces. 

Mr. Burcess. Senator, I don’t know the date of your figures. We 
have a report here. I don’t know whether your figures include enlisted 
as well as civilians. But our French figures show 22 attachés. 

I think you gave a higher figure there. “T am not sure that you gave 
it as an all-inclusive figure. 
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Senator ELLtenper. This was taken from their records last October. 

Mr. Buraess. We have 6 attachés in Portugal and 25 attachés in 
the United Kingdom and 22 attachés in France. 

That is attachés and assistant attachés. 

Mr. Ler. There should have been some improvement since last 
October, Senator. 

Senator ELuenper. The countries that I visited and I have outlined 
which I am talking about here together I ask to be placed in the record 
indicating the countries. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Employees assigned, military attaché offices, selected countries 


Country Army Navy /Air Force! Total | Remarks 


Iberia: - / 
Portugal. ¢ : 11 24 | Military aid. 
Spain ; : i 41 | Air bases; military aid, 


Subtotal 


North Africa: 
Morocco ¢ , 31 | Air bases. 
Algeria a 
Tunisia_ 
Libya__ 
Egypt-- 


Subtotal 


South Asia: 
India ! 
Afghanistan. 
Nepal_- xa . | 3 
Pakistan !_ : é Military aid. 


Subtotal__- 


Near Fast ; ; 
Saudi Arabia ; : Air base; military aid 
Lebanon 
Byria 
Jordan 
Isracl = : 
fran | ! | Military aid. 
Iraq : 3 3% Do. 
Turkey f ¢ ‘ 121 | NATO military aid 


Subtotal 5 { 248 


Southern Europe: ; 4 
Greece | 36 } Military aid. 
Italy : 

Trieste 
Switzerland 


Subtotal 


Iron Curtain: 
Hungary. 
Rumania 
Czechoslovakia 


Subtotal_. 


Occupation | | 
Western Germany ; ) | | Occupation troops. 
Austria ) 5) | Occupation, 


Scandinavia: 
Denmark ; 254%; NATO military aid. 
Finland : 
Sweden 
Norway. : 4 f 3f Military aid. 





Subtotal 


Western Europe: 
Netherlands | 
Belgium | d | ¢ Member NATO. 
France 38 2 3! NATO military aid bases. 
United Kingdom Si Aid troops. 
Ireland 
Subtotal 


Grand total as 28714 407 


1 Details as to operations available at Washington level only. 

2 See Syria. 

3See Lebanon. 

4 No attachés as such. Coast Guard unit is located here, staffed by 2 United States empolyees and 2 
locals. 

5 None, as such— efforts being made to establish same. 

6 See Netherlands, 
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REDUCTION IN ATTACHES 


Senator ELLeNDER. What I have tried to do here is to place the coun- 
tries in groups. For instance, you have Morocco, Algiers, Tunisia, 
Egypt. Now, you might group those. I do not know if it is feasible 
or not, but. it strikes me in addition to getting service headed, as I said, 
by the predominant service, that you “ought to look at the feasibility 
of combining the area. 

Mr. Ler. Within a country ? 

Senator ELLenpER. Not within a country, within 2 or 3 countries. 

For instance, you have Spain, Portugal, and right across the strait, 
fangier, They are located within 150 miles of each other. 

It strikes me it ought to be an easy matter to get the services of 
(ose 8 countries under the 1 head with assistants in the Air Force 
if Navy is predominant, and i my, if necessary. 

I find places, one in particular, in Ireland, where every effort was 
on to have all services there. B ut Bob Taft’s son, our Ambassador 
there, he said he resisted it. He has but one attaché there and that is 
all he needs.’ That is all he has. They tried to put more on him, but 
he resisted it. 

SITUATION IN BONN, GERMANY 


As a matter of fact, I saw correspondence. Now, we are about to 
establish an Embassy in Berlin. If it is not a secret, I would like to 
have placed in this record the correspondence that transpired between 
the armed services or whoever has charge of these attachés and our 
Hieh Commissioner there, Mr. Conant. 


Efforts have been made, so Mr. Conant told me, for the past 2 or 
> years to send attachés to Bonn, and he resisted it and said they 
were not necessary. 

(The following information was submitted :) 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ARMED SERVICES AND MR. CONANT ON ATTACHES 


It is regretted that the correspondence concerning the projected attaché offices 
at Bonn involves classified matter which should not be included in open records. 
The question has now been coordinated, and it is planned to open attaché of- 
fices at Bonn when the office of the High Commissioner becomes an Embassy. 
It has been agreed by Dr. Conant, the Department of State, and the Department 
of Defense, and the services that it is in the interest of the United States to open 
small attaché establishments at Bonn at the appropriate time. 

Failure to do this would appear as an act of unfriendliness to the present 
West German Government, for we know that the other principal powers intend 
to open such offices. 

Moreover, there is an important military intelligence mission to be accom- 
plished in West Germany. It will be of paramount importance to keep abreast 
of the development of the new West German Army. There is no surer way of 
doing so than to have our attachés accredited and on the spot, in a position to 
establish appropriate contacts as soon as possible. This is a military intelligence 
task that cannot be accomplished properly by some other intelligence agency. 

Now, somebody was trying to send people there and increase our 
costs. 1 would like to find out. 

Mr. Burerss. I don’t have any information on the Bonn situation, 
Senator. 

On the two points you make about a senior officer in a country and 
a consolidation in an area, I do not have a final answer on that. Of 
course, we are working very strenuously in this MAAG area to tr y to 
bring a change between the MAAG’s and the attachés. 
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Senator ELLenper. The main purpose of these attachés is to obtain 
intelligence ? 

Mr. Burcess. That is one of the purposes. 

Senator Exienper. What else is it? Do you mean they entertain 
people ? 

Mr. Burcegss. No, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is about all they have to do there. 

Mr. Burcess. I am not anywhere near as experienced in the attaché 
business as you are. I don’t profess to know a lot about it. I do think 
this, and I know this from a very recent experience I had in Columbia, 
S. C., where our attaché from Turkey came there to live and to work 
in the University of South Carolina. It is amazing the knowledge tha 
that man has of the country. It is amazing the good associations 
which he has in that country. 

I know when the Turkish President came here that there was 4 
very pleasant meeting between them. I look upon it as a furtherance 
of that man’s experience, as a furtherance of his knowledge of lan- 
guage, a furtherance of his knowledge of people which in the event 
we got into a serious situation those types of things would be a great 
asset. 


PURPOSE OF ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Senator E_tenper. I found people all over that area that are there 
studying languages and studying people. That is in addition to 
attachés. 

You will find some in England, you will find some in other places, 
where they are sent there to study the language and everything else 
about the country in the event the worst should come. 

Now, that is a separate and distinct operation. 

Mr. Burcess. There are additional benefits in addition to the intel- 
ligence job. 

Senator Erienper. I just believe the main reason you are sending 
them there is to obtain intelligence. That is the main reason. Of 
course, they engage in a lot of social functions in order to obtain this 
information. There is no doubt about that. 

But they become very well acquainted with many of the leaders of 
those countries. 

Let us get down to the main purpose of the attachés. They tell you 
it is to obtain intelligence. They obtain it in association with the 
officers there, the army, the naval officials of the various countries. 

I am for that. But it is my considered judgment that it could be 
done with much fewer people than you now have. I want to confess 
that the number of people employed there seems small; but if we can 
save in the armed services a few thousand dollars here and a few 
thousand dollars there, it will soon amount to quite a sum. 

I was told a few times, “Senator, you are dealing with peanuts.” 

T admit it. But with a peanut here and peanut there you soon have 
abagofthem. That has to be done for other services. 

I think they are performing a good function, but my contention is 
that this function could be as well performed by following the line of 
thought that I have given you there. 

Mr. Burcess. I don’t want to make any empty promises, Senator. I 
am well aware of your great interest in this and I am well aware of the 
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record you have just read. We will continue to pursue it seriously. I 
hope that I can get into some of these things and actually prove some 
results from ac ‘tual experience from just a matter like this , but time just 
jas not provided that yet, sir. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR SALARIES OF ATTACHES 


Senator ELLenper. Now, when the Chiefs of Staff were before us 
some time ago, I asked to be furnished the amount of money necessary 
to pay these attachés and their help. I want to know where that comes 
from, so if you don’t do it, we are going to do it, but I hope we will 
not have to do it. 

Mr. Burcess. I hope you won't, either. 

Senator EnLenper. It is my hope that before these hearings are 
oncluded that you are going to have for this record the source of 
the money that 1s spent for the attachés s, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and how much is spent so that if we have to do it, we can intelligently 
use a pruning knife. 

That would be my suggestion unless, as I say, it is done in accord 
with the feeling of some of us. 

This thing has been going on for 3 or 4 years and it is only in the 
last year some effort has been made to make this reduction to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

It is my hope that we are not going to have to come back to you and 
get on bended knees and ask that it be done. 

It strikes me that it is one of those little things which, if you just 
put your heads together, you ought to be able to obtain the informa- 
tion you desire with fewer people. 

The Lord only knows, we need that, because here in the armed serv- 
ices the budget that we are providing for further protection and for 
past protection gobbles up almost 90 percent of this budget. 


COMMENTS ON NEEDLESS EXPENDITURES 


The only place where we can make appreciable cuts to balance this 
budget is from that area. 

As far as I am concerned, I wish I had the time, I wish I could put 
forth the effort, to look into all of this with a view toward trying to 
cut down a lot of these expenses. When I go abroad I see the number 
of cars that are used, not by the State Department, not by the attachés, 
but in the services, that is, the armed services, wherever we have them. 
They have great pools of them. 

I would just likee to know—I do not suppose you could separate it— 
the large amount of money that is spent in carrying the officials and 
everybody all around and how much of that money is spent that could 
be saved. 

It is not within the purview of what Congress intended. I do not 
want to go into that, but I saw it and observed it, particularly in 
France and Italy, over the years since I have been taking these trips 
abroad. 

It is my belief that quite a lot of money could be saved. I believe 
it is incumbent upon the armed services to try to make these savings 
because if we continue to spend at the rate we are, we will not have to 
get into a third world war in order to destroy our way of life. 
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You simply destroy initiative by making the burdens too greg; 
Unless we soon taper off, see what is going to happen. 

I have been in Congress 19 years. When I first came to Congres 
in 1937, the amount of money that we appropriated to run and operat, 
the whole Government at that time was only about $500 million moy 
than it now requires merely to pay the interest on our debt. 

Now, anybody with common sense knows that we cannot possibly 
keep this thing up and hope to survive. As I have said, since 90 per. 
cent of the money that has been appropriated each year by this (op. 
gress is used in order to pay for past protection and for future protec. 
tion, if any appreciable cuts are to be made that is where they ough; 
to be made. 

I do not know of any other place to do it. My hope is that this 
matter of attachés, as some of them told me that is peanuts, that js 
true, but let us make a start in that and you might be able to make 
that thing snowball and save quite a bit more. 

Is there anything else you want to add? 

Mr. Burgess. No, sir; we have followed that carefully and we will 
give you the information you have asked for and report further 
progress. 


SIX-MONTHS-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Burgess, this is a matter I think you could 
go into a little more on this Reserve plan. It is something we hay 
been interested in in the Armed Services Committee. 

The new plan you speak of here, that is the new 6-months-training 
program. 

Mr. Burgess. Senator Stennis, it is a strengthening all along the 
line of men performing their active service as well as strengthening 
all along the line of the Ready Reserve of al] the services. That is 
not just the 6-months service ; that is one of the features. 

Senator Stennis. You say you have an additional program. What 
is the expanded part of the program, your Reserve program in adii- 
tion to this 6-months training ? 

Mr. Burcess. Senator Stennis, we have today about 700,000 ready 
reservists in paid training status. We have quite a few ready re- 
servists who are not participating, not getting paid, but have the 
recognition of the ready reservists, but they are not ready. 

Senator DworsnaKx. May I suggest that instead of asking what the 
future planning is, would it not be appropriate to have an explana- 
tion of what was done with the more than $700 million appropriated! 

I think you were starting to tell us; is that true that you had over 
$700 million ? 

RESERVE FUND 


Mr. Burecrss.We had $700 million in fiseal 1955. 

Senator Dworsnak. Can you tell us in detail what you have done 
and then tell us what improvements can be made ? 

Mr. Burerss. Senator, there we have, of course, paid for our 
700,000 reservists and the Navy training stations, our Army’s and 
our Air Force’s Reserve installations. 

Now, that only gives us about a 700,000 Reserve, of which the Na- 
tional Guard is, of course, a very essential part, both the Army 
National Guard and the Air National Guard. 
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Now, what we, want to build toward is a better organized reserve 
from the standpoint of units, units in being, units with the trained 
ready to go background. 

Today we do not have that. We have it to the greatest extent from 
a unit standpoint in our Army National Guard, but even that is badly 
yndermanned and we don’t have all of the facilities which we require. 

What we want to do on a phase basis over the next 4 years up to 
1959, which is the review date which we believe the Congress is going 
to put in the President’s National Reserve Plan, is go from that ‘point 
of 700.000 Ready Reservists and by the improved legislative provi- 
sions Which are in this planning, to a Ready Reserve which will 
broadly number about 2,900,000. 

That is what we think we need in the Ready Reserve. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are going to do all that on an increase of 
$971 million ? 

Mr. Burcrss. No, sir; the budget for 1959 would be about $2 billion. 

Senator Dworsuak. Just for the reserve components ? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; just for a Ready Reserve of 2,900,000. 

Senator Srennis. Where are you going to pick that up now? Are 
you going to save that much out of your other military budget ? 

* Mr. Burcess. We hope with this Ready Reserve we can stabilize on 
these end strengths that we have. 


REDUCTION IN REGULAR FORCES 


Senator Srennts. That is your hope. What figure do you have on 
that? Hlow many will you have to reduce your regular forces in order 
to save that ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is made on keeping the regular forces at the an- 
nounced goals we are working for. You see, if I might discuss it for 
just a moment, what you are doing is worki ing toward your new end 
strength of 2,850,000. You are working toward a Ready Reserve of 
2,900,000. That is the planned defense we are trying to develop. 

Today, as you know, we are coming down and we still have this very 
inndequate Ready Reserve. What we have is the active forces, our 
Ready Reserve, the increase in strength in our free world allies and 
our tec ‘hnology. : 

That is the combination we are working toward. 

Senator Srennts. Are you expecting to save enough in the redue- 
tion of your Regular forces to build up this Reserve to the 2.9 million ? 

we Bureess. I cannot talk in direct savings, there, Senator. I 
think this is the good answer to it. I think the Reserve, Ready Re- 
serve and the money we are trying to expend to get that Ready Re- 
serve will make it so that we don’t have to think too much in terms 
of increased active forces. 

If we don’t get this Ready Reserve and don’t get any part of it, 
and can’t do anything better than 700,000, I think a good deal of study 
would have to go in to just exactly what the —— 

Senator Srennis. You would have to build up your regular forces 
if vou don’t get the Ready Reserve? 

Mr. Bureess. I think a lot of good consideration would have to 
vo into that. 

Senator Stennts. In view of that, would it not be best to build the 
Reserve up before you reduce your regular force? 
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Mr. Bureess. I don’t think so. I think you can do both along 
the same time. I think that isthe program. 
be at is the program there as I see it. 
I don’t think there is any doubt in anybody’s mind that we need 
better Reserve in this country. 


INADEQUATE RESERVE FORCE 


Senator Dworsuak. It seems to me all I have learned about thy 
military forces since World War II is that we have done a miserable 
job in building up reserves. 

Naturally there has been reluctance on the part of veterans of World 
War II to make any commitments to their own services in the Reserve, 
but actually we have done very little, if anything, to encourage resery- 
ists to maintain their interest in this country. 

Is that right, or is that a misstatement ? 

Mr. Bureess. Altogether we have not done a good job in our re 
serves, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I want to further emphasize what Senator 
Dworshak has said without trying to blame somebody for it. We have 
just not done it. I think one reason is that down in my area of the 
country you just cannot get enough men together in a small town i: 
the rural areas to fill out your units. 

It seems to me that vou are going to have to have some kind of pla 
of consolidating that training up to a point anyway, because the Air 
National Guard, the Reserve air units and Reserve Army units and 
naval units and all, you just do not have enough men to carry the 
out. 

I know all over north Mississippi, the only men that go up to 
Memphis, which has a very fine naval unit up there that they are 
members of, are those that have the leisure and the means of transpor- 
tation. 

You do not bring it tothem. It is very fine, but you are not reaching 
the people. 

Mr. Bureess. Senator, if I might just comment a moment on that 
point, I think that the statistics show that a very small proportion of 
our eligible Reserve population are more than 25 miles away from a 
Reserve unit. 

In that plan, if we get the plan, get the guaranteed features of the 
plan, by 1959 we will have added to our Reserve installations about 
thirty-nine hundred new building facilities which will even cut down 
more on that distance that people are away from their units. 

You are always going to have a man who has served in a certain 
service and has a Reserve status in a Reserve service that wouldn't be 
quite as convenient to that particular Reserve as he will be to some 
other Reserve. 

Of course, one of the things placed in the House version of the bill, is 
to offer that man an alternative of keeping himself trained. He can 
take 2 weeks and 48 drills, or he can take 2 weeks and a combination of 
weekend drills that will satisfy his requirement of a combination of 
2 weeks and some weekend drills and some correspondence courses; or 
if his plan of life suits it he can take 30 days of active service. We 
hope by additional facilities and additional training curriculums and 
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shedules that we will be able to accommodate darn near everyone 
with few exceptions. 

Senator DworsHak. I imagine that will be less costly than a large 
standing army. ' 

Mr. Burgess. Yes, sir; I think in rough figures about a ratio of 1 
tod, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. It isthe only way out that I can see. 

Mr. Burress. I mean a thousand dollars to keep a man on full active 
training in the Reserve for 1 year as against $5,000 to keep him in the 
active forces. 

Senator Stennis. If I may venture this suggestion, I think you are 
voing to have to give your Reserve oflicers more attention and more 
recognition and more promotion relative to the regulars than you are 
dong now. 

BENEFITS OF CAREER INCENTIVE ACT 


Mr. Bureess. I think the Reserve officers promotion act which you 
passed last year is going into effect this July. One sees a great deal 
of benefit for the Reserve officers. 

Of course, the Reserve officers are going to benefit mightily from 
this Career Incentive Act that you passed, but more importantly, 
speaking from experience, the most important thing to do for the 
Reserve officer is to give him a unit and give him the men in that 
unit that he can train and have pride in and that the men can have 
pride in. ‘That is the most important one. 

Senator Srennis. That is right, but he wants to feel, he needs to 
feel that he will get a square deal, so to speak, with reference to those 
promotions. 

Mr. Burerss. We want to give him promotions. We want to give 
him a square deal on retirement. We want to give him a square deal 
on leadership. 

Senator Stennis. I am glad to hear your testimony as strong as 
it is on that, Mr. Secretary. I hope that this is going to be followed 
through. It is the only hope that I can see for ever reducing expendi- 
tures and cost of our Military Establishment. 

Senator Dworsnak. You feel in 2 or 3 years we should make a 
checkup to see whether this is more than a blueprint ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Dworsuak. We do a lot of talking about what we are 
going to do. 


EFFECT OF POLICY ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Burcrss. I think one of the main benefits we are going to get 
olf this thing is the example that we have set not only to our enemies, 
but the example we have set to the people that we try to keep in our 
allied frame of mind. That is one of the things that General Gruenther 
talked emphatically to me on, if we could get a real first-class Re- 
serve in this country that would serve as a living example of the 
kind of work he is trying to do in the NATO countries. 

And everything we read about China and Russia, and those satellite 
countries, is the increased obligation that they are making not only 
on active service, but on their Reserves. ; 
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Senator Srennis. There is one more point. The Congress cannot 
work out a plan. It is not an administrative branch. You gentlemey 
have to work the plan out. You civilian authorities in the Defense 
Department have to call on the Regulars in the military as I see it to 
work out the military side of the plan and then you must work oy 
the other side of it. 

After all, Congress is merely passing on it. We cannot create, 

So that is your pur pose now. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir; we want you to give us a bill whereby wo 
ean never come back with another excuse. 


NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsnak. To what extent will the National Guard pro- 
gram be expanded ¢ 

Mr. Bureerss. Sir, the National Guard plan would go something 
like this: You have about 300,000 in the Army National Guard and 
under our plan that would go up to approximately 700,000 by 1959, 
and there would be no change in the character of the guard and its 
traditional State and Federal status. 

Ifowever, you are going to get a guard under this plan—— 

Senator Dworsiak. That does not include the Air Force ? 

Mr. Burcess. That does not include the Air National Guard, sir, 
[ don’t have the exact figure on that, but there is an increase in the 
Air National Guard over and above what it is today, but the most 
important feature about this Army Guard and also about the Air 
Cruard, youn will stop this business of taking men into the guard direct 
and keeping them for a longer period of time with no basie training 
in an Armed Forces installation. 

Now, the guard has been taking quite a few of these people and 
they only hold on to a percentage of them because the men either don’t 
like the obligation facing them, or they get out and join the other 
serv ice Ss. 

What we want to do is to take these people in, give them 6 months, 
and give them a 714-year obligation in the Air National Guard and 
you will have a basically trained guard so that experienced officers of 
which the guard has many, can be teaching those men the arts of war- 
fare rather than the arts of the manual of arms. 

Senator Dworsnak. The professional soldier is probably reluctant 
to admit it, but in our past wars the civilian components, the Reserves 
and the National Guard played a vital part. 

Mr. Bureess. I think so, sir. I was part of it during World War II. 

Senator Dworsuak. You will go along with that ? 

Mr. Burerss. I will go along with that. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary, Senator Dworshak and I are going 
to devote ourselves to passing the Burgess no-alibi bill. 

Senator DworsaK. Will you hold him to that 3 years from now? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. In 1957, too? 

Senator Stennis. We are going to come up on an annual inspection 
on that. 

Mr. Secretary, if Senator Dworshak does not have further ques- 
tions right now, there are two questions left by Senator Ellender. 
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BOATING OPERATION 


Now, we have a recent General Accounting Office report relative to 
boating oper ations conducted by the military departments in Wash- 
‘noton, D. C. area. I should like your explanation as to the justifica- 
tion for running boats to tr ansport personnel from Bolling Air Force 
Base and Anacostia Airfield to their place of employment at the Pent- 
agon ¢ 
‘It is further understood that breakfast is served aboard these boats 
in the mornings. 

Certainly transportation is available for this type of transportation. 
Have you had any warning on that question 4 

Mr. Bureess. Not just exactly in that context, Senator. What I 
would like to do, I have been tied up the last few days before the 
House on this National Reserve plan and some of the questions which 
we anticipated here and which we have been asked to look into. I have 
just had a chance to look at before Ll came up here today. I don’t 
construe I have a complete answer to that question. If I may, I 
would like to submit that for the record. 

Senator STennis. Certainly. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1331.) 


LEADERSILTIP DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Srennis. Now, another question. 

In connection with many of your points you lave mentioned the 
terms “motivation and leadership.” You said the heavy turnover has 
resulted in a shortage of qualified personnel in many of our leadership 


and other skilled jobs in the noncommissioned officers grades, for 
example. 

Now, as the manpower and personnel executive of several million 
people, I would like you to tell us your concept of what leadership is? 
What do you mean by that term ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. I mean by that term, Senator Stennis, that you get a 
man and both by that man’s intelligence and the intelligence with 
which we handle that man, that we develop him to a point where he 
isable to inspire and guide and train other people. 

To me that leadership does not develop itself fully, or is not fully 
accessible or meaningful to this country and its defense unless we have 
that man motivated to stay in the service and build on that leadership. 

What we need today for the best defense of this country and for 
the best economy of this country is to have a career force that is career 
motivated and career led, and you cannot get that by a high turnover 
in personnel, either officers or enlisted men. 

What we are trying to do is to increase the desire for officers to stay 
on with us after their period of obligation is completed and for our 
best enlisted personnel to reenlist. 

Senator Srennts. Thank you very much. 

Who is your next witness? 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE COMPTROLLER; J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE of 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES; AND J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


JUSTIFICATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 

Gross amount | 
including | 
supplemental, | 
1955 | 


Actual, 1954 


Appropriation or estimate- -- -- 5a => | $12, 800,000 | $12, 250, 000 | 


Reimbursements from other accounts_...........-_---- | 50, 000 |_. 
Total available for obligation - - - . ; ..| 12, 800,000 12, 300, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.--.-_- ‘ saat — 747, 921 |.... aA 
Obligations incurred. _-_- Kinin s 12, 052, 079 12, 300, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Maintenance and operations, 
—49, 77 


12, 002, 308 12, 300, 000 





| 


Obligations by activities 
ee —— © 
Estimate, 


Description Actual, 1954 1955 


$12, 002, 308 | $12, 250, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 


| | 
1. St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. -_._....__-| | 50, 000 | 


1. Direction and coordination of defense activities....._____- 


Direct Obligations 


Total obligations ‘ ntaccadoccvenss| AR 002808:)  10:500,000' 
| | | 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Moorr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Loftis from the Office of the Secretary of Defense is here to preseut 
the justifications for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Oflice 
of Secretary of Defense.” 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Loftis, we are glad to have you here. As I 
understand now, this is the office and personnel of the Secretary of 
Defense Office itself. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lorrts. I have a very short statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
will read, if you would like. 

Senator Stennis. You may put it in the record and highlight the 
statement, or you may read it. 

Mr. Lortis. I will introduce this statement into the record. 

With your permission I would suggest that pages 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
the printed justification also be included. 
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These tables provide a further breakdown of the dollar cost and 
the personnel required for the various activities comprising the Sec- 
retary’s Office. 

“Senator STENNIS. Without objection, that will be included in the 
record. ) 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


SpATEMENT OF J. R. Lorris, Digecror, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, IN 
(CONNECTION WITH ESTIMATES FOR THE APPROPRIATION “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE,” FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation “Salaries and 

expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense,” provides for the payment of civilian 
salaries and other necessary expenses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
The pay and allowances of military personnel assigned for duty to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense are provided for in the appropriations made available 
to the military departments for these purposes, but other expenses incident to 
this duty such as temporary duty travel, office supplies, communications, equip- 
ment, ete., are included in these estimates for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. It is estimated that $12,250,000 will be required for the fiscal year 
146 to carry forward plans and programs at substantially the same level as 
provided this year. 
Of the total $12.25 million requested for the fiscal year 1956, approximately 
$10.5 million, or 85 percent, is required for the pay of civilian personnel. This 
will provide for approximately 1,585 full-time civilian employees, or about the 
sume number as are now employed. The balance of $1.75 million, or 15 percent 
of the estimate, will be required for other necessary expenses, including tem- 
porary duty travel, postage and express, telephone and telegraph services, print- 
ing and reproduction, office supplies, replacement of equipment and other con- 
tractual services. No provision has been made in these estimates for civilian 
salary increases or the cost of other employee benetits for which proposals are 
now pending before the Congress. 

Continued progress has been made this year in effecting further economies 
and in the utilization of personnel to meet changing emphasis in programs within 
the activities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. It has also been necessary 
toy absorb certain statutory increases in expenses this year, including the cost of 
civilian employee life insurance and the increased cost of overtime within the 
framework of the appropriation of $12.25 million provided for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense for the fiscal year 1955. 

Further progress has been made this year in clarifying the roles and missions 
of the staff activities of the Office of the Secretary and in identifying areas where 
potential improvements can be effected. Examples include the development of 
comprehensive recommendations to further improve the budget, fiscal, auditing 
and reporting operations of the Department, the submission of proposals to the 
Congress for revitalizing and perfecting the Reserves, the installation of new 
procedures for analysis and review of material requirements, a comprehensive 
review of commercial and industrial activities, and many others. Much more re- 
mains to be done, and it is believed that with the funds we are requesting for 
the fiscal year 1956, additional progress can be made. 

These estimates have been prepared in consonance with the Secretary’s desire 
to continue maximum economies and to maintain essential operations with a 
minimum number of personnel. Accordingly, we believe the estimate of $12.25 
million represents the minimum amount required for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to properly discharge its responsibilities this next fiscal year. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1956—SALARIES AND Ix) 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF 


DEFENSE 


Summary of obligations by objects 


: : : | 
Object classification | Actual, 1954 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 


Potal direet obligations ! 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel 

07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and material 


09 Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


Estimate, 
1955 


$10, 056, 161 $10, 449, 000 
594, S84 636, 000 
38, 129 45, 000 
264, 620 261, 000 
45, 897 3, 000 
314, 281 214, 000 
442, 320 437, 000 
1038, 896 000 
24, 622 ), 000 
23 2, OK 

17, 475 21, 000 


2, 002, 308 2, 250, 000 


, 000 
, O00 
, O00 
, OOO 
, 000 


. 000 


12, 002, 308 12, 300, 000 


1 Includes all items of support for military personnel such as temporary duty travel, supplies, equipr 
etc., with the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military department 


Summary of obligations by project 


Project 


Office of the Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) 

Assistant Secretary (Manpower and Personnel 
Assistant Secretary (Legislative and Public Affairs) 
Assistant Secretary (International Security Affairs) 
Assistant Secretary (Properties and Installations) 
Assistant Secretary (Supply and Logistics) 

wry (Research and Development) 
ivy (Health and Medical) 


Assistant Secre 

Assistant Secre 

General Counsel 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic Energy) and Chair- 
man, Military Liaison Committee to AEC 

Defense Management staff 

Special programs 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 


t 
t 

Assistant Secretary (Applications Engineering) 
t 


1 Represents estimated amount to be reimbursed in accordance 
Seaway Development Corporation pursuant to Public Law 358, 
1as temporary-duty travel, supplies, equipm 


2 Includes all items of support for military personnel suc! 


Estimate, 


Actual, 1954 1955 


$446, 835 $494, 400 
1, 373, 435 1, 436, 600 
1, 775, 007 1, 665, 400 
244, 782 271, 100 
571, 174 525, 900 
466, 312 624, S00 
3, 451, 526 3, 465, 600 
171, 105 376, 300 
1, 626, 029 , 694, 900 
103, 793 192, 700 
325, 021 321, 000 
1, 138, 640 | , 075, 400 


84, S02 84, 500 
23, 188 : 
200, 659 111, 400 | 
1 50, 000 
12, 002, 308 | 2, 300, 000 | 
i | 


with the agreement with the St. Lawrence 


83d Cong. 


etc., with the exception of pay and allowances which are provided by the military departments. 
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Analysis of personnel requirements 
{ i ] 


Employment, Dee. 31 Estimated year end 
"1954 ’ strength, June 30, 
1955-56 
Activity 


Civil- Mili- 


ian tary | Potal 


he Seeretary and Deputy Secretary 
t Sceretary (Comptroller 
Seeretary (Manpower and Personnel 
Secretary (Legislative and Publie Af- 
Secretary (International Security Af- 
Seerctary (Properties and Installstions 
tant Seeretary (Supply and Logisties 
ecretary (Applications Engineering 
tant Secretary (Research and Development 
istant Seeretary (Health and Medical 
ral Counsel 
t Chiefs of Stalf 
stant te the Secretary (Atomie Energy) and 
irman, Military Liaison Committe 
wcial programs 


Total 


1955 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Lorris. This appropriation provides for the payment of the 
jvilian salaries and the other necessary expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and includes, in addition to the immediate office 
of the Secretary the nine Assistant Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, 

Last year the Congress provided $12.25 million for these purposes. 

This year we are asking for the same amount to be appropriated again 
n order to maintain approximately the same personnel strength as 
was achieved last year. 

In addition 1 would like to point out that we have absorbed certain 
statutory increases in cost within this same dollar limitation, notably 
an increase of about $40,000 for the Government employees 1 insurance 
program and an increase of about $60,000 in the increased rates for 
overtime that the Congress authorized. 

The Secretary of Defense in determining the amount required for 
his oflice was very specific that he wanted to continue the economy 
program which he had started. 

While he did not see the possibility of the rather severe reductions 
that were made in the staff of the Secretary’s office in 1953 and 1954, 
he felt that some economies could be effected, and we are working at 
that vigorously. 


INCREASES FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Senator Srennts. I see you say here you did not include anything 
for civilian increases which are pending. Certainly you plan to take 
care of that in the supplemental ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. I would assume so, Mr. Chairman. We don’t know, 
of course, What the impact of that will be. 

Senator Srennis. You have about 85 percent civilian employees? 
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Mr. Lorris. 85 percent of this appropriation is required for th 
pay of civilian personnel. That will provide for approximately 59; 
full-time civilian employees. We have about that same nuniber a 
the present time. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have one question. If the proposed curt). 
ment in military personnel is effected will that not have a commen. 
surate reduction in the administrative forces, both civilian and mij. 
tary, particularly in the civilian end of it ¢ 

Mr. Lorrts. So far as the reduction in the military strength is eon. 
cerned, that has little effect on our personnel requirement in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

We have never considered the kind of uniform that a man wears 
in determining personnel requirement. 

If the particular function requires military skills and training, we 
try toselect a capable officer for that job. 

Senator Stennis. You would not have much paperwork ? 

Mr. Lortts. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuax. You are not going to let stenographers and 
clerks sit around and do nothing; are you? We get a lot of reports 
from downtown indicating waste of civilian manpower. 

Mr. Lorris. It is a continuing program. We are into it all the time, 
We have the full backing and support of the Secretary of Defense in 
eliminating unnecessary personnel wherever we find them. 

Senator Dworsuax. But you do have some retrenchment as the 
umount of work is reduced. If you have less paperwork, certainly 
you do not need as many civilian personnel. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes; you may be interested in the small job we did i1 


that regard recently. We made a survey of the utilization of typists 
and stenographers in one of our offices. We found that by the installa. 
tion of a copy-preparation machine we could save 5 stenographers. 
Weare doing that kind of job all the way through here. 
Senator DworsHak. Thank you very much, Mr. Loftis. 
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Criaims, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


sTATEMENTS OF LT. COL. C. C. TAYLOR, JAGC, USA, CLAIMS LIAISION 
(OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY; AND J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND 
FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


JUSTIFICATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


‘ Estimate Estimate 
tle 95. ss pe , ; = ’ 
Actual, 1954 1955 1956 


tion or estimate... $6, 000, 000 $7, 680, 000 $11, 930, 000 
ed from: | | 
itary personnel, Marine Corps, 1954” pursuant to 

t of May 11, 1954 (68 Stat. 91) 2, 500, 000 

litary personnel, Marine Ccrps, 1954”’ pursuant to 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Publie Law 

4; approved Apr. 22, 1955)_-- ar 4, 320, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate... 8, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 | , 930, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_ —298, 535 | 


Obligations incurred _- | , 201,465 | 12,000, 000 , 930, GOO 
mparative transfer from “‘Goods and services provided by | 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Berlin Magistrat”’ 


2, 245, 668 | 2, 350, 000 


Total obligations__.__- al daha nhc 10, 447, 133 14, 350, 000 , 930, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate Estimate 
Set tus 5 7 aa a 
Description Actual, 1954 1955 . 1956 


FP IIINOR RE gio sat wes mninsicdeaa dealawal $4, 016, O41 $5, 322, 500 $4, 355, 000 
2, Tort claims... ...-------- asaxeacasp  GQreere 8, 563, 000 | 7, 083, 000 
. Admiralty claims... Somme 355, 454 420, 000 450, 000 
: Other miscellaneous claims....-...-- aa 1, 812 24, 500 | 42, 000 


Obligations incurred 10, 477, 133 14, 350, 000 | 11, 930, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Stennis. What is your next item, General. 

General Moore. We have Lt. Col. C. C. Tay lor to present the justi- 
ication for “Claims, Department of Defense.” The requirement for 
all the departments—Oftic e of the Secretary of Defense, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—is carried under this head. 

Senator Srennis. You want $11,930,000 at this time; is that correct ? 

Colonel Taytor. Yes, sir. That is the estimate for fiscal year 1956. 
During this current fise al year it was necessary to seek, and we were 
ors inted. an increase of $4.32 million. which br ought the total to $12 
million for fiscal year 1{ I55. 

Thus in effect $11.93 million is $70,000 less for fiscal year 1956 than 
for the current fiscal year. 

: Senator STENNIs. You want something to put in the record now. 
am 


General Moore. We would like to have the statement inserted in the 
record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Lr. Cot. C. C. Taytor, JAGC, UNITED States Army, Crarys 
Orricer, JAGO, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, IN CONNECTION WITH Esriyarys 
FOR THE APPROPRIATION “CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” FOR THE Fygey 
YEAR 1956 a 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation “Clajm< 
Department of Defense” provides funds for the payment as authorized by Jaw o¢ 
all noneontractua! claims against the Department of Defense and represents the 
consolidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Jp. 
partments of the Army, Navy and Air Force. It is estimated that approximately 
$11.93 million will be required for these purposes in fiscal year 1956. 

It is estimated that $4,855,000 will be required for the general category 9; 
personnel claims during fiscal year 1956 as compared with $5,322,500 during fisy 
year 1955 and $4,016,041 actually required in fiscal year 1954. These include 
claims of military and civilian personnel for private property lost, destroyed 
captured, abandoned, or damaged incident to military service, marine casualty 
claims, repayment of erroneous collections and claims arising from the correction 
of military and naval records. The requirements for military and civilia, 
personnel claims and marine casualty claims for fiscal year 1956 are expected | 
be approximately the same as that required for the current year. Repayments 
of erroneous collections are estimated to be approximately $665,000 less in fiseg 
year 1956 due to the fact that the majority of reenlistment bonus claims, result. 
ing from Acting Comptroller General’s decision of April 23, 1954, are expected to 
be settled this year. Claims arising from the correction of military and naval 
records are expected to require about $302,500 less in fiscal year 1956. Settle. 
ments of this type of claim so far this year reflect a trend which indicates that 
during fiscal year 1956 there will be a decrease in the number of such cases and 
funds required. As a result, it is estimated that the requirements unde 
general category of personnel claims will be approximately $967,500 less than 


t} 


will be required this year. 

It is estimated that $7,083,000 will be required for the payment of tort claims 
including Federal tort claims, foreign claims, claims due to noncombat activi- 
ties, compromise settlements by the Attorney General, property damage clains 
against the Department of the Navy under the Property Damage Claims Act of 
1919, claims arising from activities of the Army and Air National guard, and 
certain claims payable under authority of the Guam Claims Act. This estimate 
for all types of tort claims is $850,000 more than the amount expected to be 
required during the current year, and the increase is due principally to foreign 
tort claims. Payments for such foreign claims are made under authority of the 
Foreign Claims Act of 1942 directly to inhabitants of and in foreign countries 
for damage to or loss or destruction of private property or for personal! injury 
or death, not to exceed $5,000, caused by negligent or wrongful acts or omissisis 
of Department of Defense personnel and under authority of Public Law 75 
83d Congress, enacted August 31, 1954. Under the latter act reimbursements 
are made to foreign governments for claims adjudicated and settled by such for 
eign governments in accordance with its established procedures. Under this act, 
reimbursements to foreign governments for the agreed pro rata share of such 
sums expended for payment of certain claims resulting from acts or omissious 
of Department of Defense personnel in the performance of official duty in a for- 
eign country are made pursuant to the terms of international treaties. 

Approximately $450,000 of the total estimate is for Admiralty claims and con: 
pares with $420,000 for fiscal year 1955 and $355,454 actually required for fiscal 
year 1954. The increase in this category is for the Department of the Army 
The Navy and Air Force estimate their requirements for fiscal year 1956 wil! 
be approximately the same as that for this year. 

The balance of the estimate is for miscellaneous claims including indemni- 
fication of the Post Office Department for losses occasioned by unbonded mail 
clerks and claims for damage to property of carriers or by third parties against 
carriers arising from training activities whereby military personnel are trained 
by carriers under contract at no expense to the Govenment. The amount esti- 
mated for such claims during fiscal year 1956 is $42,000, an increase of $17,500 
over the amount for fiscal year 1955. The increase is due to amounts estimated 
to be required to indemnify the Post Office Department for funds embezzled 0! 
for claims arising from error, loss, or defalcation of unbonded mail clerks. Pub 
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Law 57, 88d Congress, authorized the Departments of the Army and Air Force 
~ eionate military personnel as postal clerks and provided for indemnification 
Post Office Department for any such losses. Bonds on postal clerks of the 
my and Air Force expired on December 31, 1954. It is the extension of this 
“uthority to the Army and Air Force for a whole year that accounts for the 
‘erease of $17,500 for fiscal year 1956 for this category. i ; 

“In developing these estimates for the fiscal year 1956, consideration has been 
viven to a Variety of factors which influence the amounts required for payment 
if claims under this appropriation. Such factors include the overall size of the 
\ilitary Establishment, the number of personnel in activities overseas, number 
of troop Movements, maneuvers and training activities, reports of accidents and 
ineses, and an analysis of the pending cases under consideration. Each of these 
‘tors must be considered in light of the fact that, while the average adminis- 
-ative Claim is paid within a year from the date of occurrence, compromises are 
fron effected from 4 to 6 years after the date of the incident. Accordingly, the 
oimate of $11,930,000 represents the best available projection of our require- 
yents Which can be made at thig time. 


10 desi 


ty the 


TYPES OF CLAIMS 


Senator STENNIS. Do you want to hit the high points? 

Colonel Taynor. If you desire, yes, sir. ‘This amount is approxi- 
nately the same as that required in the fiscal year 1955, after the sup- 
plemental was granted. It represents decreases in the amount of 
finds necessary for certain items and corresponding increases for 
others. 

Senator STENNIS. Generally what are claims? 

Colonel 'Taytor. Generally, claims here represent all noncontractual 
bligations of the Government. They are primarily caused by service 
activities, both in the United States and abroad, arising out of such 
typical cases as an automobile accident involving a Government truck. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. That is what I thought. 

Senator, do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator DworsHak. No. 

Senator STENNIS. How are these adjudications made? Do you have 
ispecial board to take care of these / 

Colonel Taytor. We have five separate acts passed by the Congress 
inder which we have authority to adjudicate in limited amounts cer- 
tuin claims. Some are settlements made by the Attorney General of 
the United States of suits brought in the Federal district courts. 

Senator Srennis. About what percent of this money would be 
toward paying judgments or settlements in court ? 

Colonel Taytor. The estimate for fiscal year 1956 for such settle- 
nents is $2.5 million, or almost 21 percent of the total amount re- 
quested for this apropriation. This is about the same amount that will 
ie required during the current year. 


INSTANCE CITED 


Senator Srennis. Now, this is not facetious at all, but it is very 
real, 

Do you know in my State, an emergency down there, a lieutenant 
authorized the hospital to give attention to an airman. It turned out 
how to be a $300 or $400 hospital bill. They say the lieutenant did not 
jave the authority to bind the Government. The people wanted me to 
intervene. I don’t know. That would be a claim now. 

If that should be allowed it would come right under this bill, would 
Itnot? 
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Colonel Taytor. No, sir; I believe that that would be more jn th 
nature of a contractual arrangement wherein the bill of the hospital 
is involved. 

Senator Stennis. Are there any questions, Senator? 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 


RerireD Pay 
STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSIST Ay? 
TO THE COMPTROLLER; J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET Ayp 
FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENst. 
AND LESLIE V. DIX, STAFF ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF THE Assjsr. 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


ESTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Gross 
amount aid 
including | 
supplemen- President’s| Supple- 
tal, 1955 budget | mental! 


Actual, 
1954 


Appropriation or estimate ___- 
Transferred from— 

“Marine Corps troops and _ facilities, | | | 
1954’’: Pursuant to act of Aug. 1, 1953 | | 
or Stat. $87)... ....<- . ie PE GE ev kenccceccedlace pana 

“Military personnel, Marine Corps, 

1954’’: | 
Pursuant to act of May 11, 1954 (68 

Stat. 91) ; 12, 000, 000 5 | 
Pursuant to Second Supplemental | 

Appropriation Act, 1955 (69 Stat. 31) 2 22, 000, 000 


$365, 000, 000 $404, 500, 000 $440, 000, 000/$55, 000, 000 $495 


387, 000, 000, 426, 500,000 440,000,000, 55,000,000 495, 
702, 038 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate = 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


386, 297, 962) 426, 500,000) 440,000,000 55, 000, 000) 495, Of 


Obligations incurred 


1 Included in the supplemental request (H. Doc. 145) to cover increased rates as a result of the Carer 
Incentive Act of 1955 (Public Law 20, approved Mar. 31, 1955). 

2 Amount to be derived by transfer from such appropriations available to the Department of Defens 
= aay be designated by the Secretary of Defense with the approval of the Director of the Bureau of the 

udget. 


Obligations by activities 


Estimate, 


| 
| Actual, 1954 | 1955 


Description 


. Nondisability 

. Temporary disability..._.__- 
3. Permanent disability_. 

. Fleet reserve. 

. Survivors benefits.___- 


| $178, 876, 932 
14, 530, 955 
164, 606, 292 


$202, 194, 000 | $216, 811, 5i 
19, 955, 000 21, 505, 1 
172, 164,000 | — 168, 989, 40 
31, 659, 000 | 3i, 
528, 000 | 925, 400 


768, 600 


67, 334 


28, 216, 449 | 


386, 297, 962 


426, 500, 000 | 


Obligations incurred 1 440, 000, 00 


1 Does not include $55 million contained in the supplemental request (H. Doc. 145) to cover increased rates 
as a result of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 (Public Law 20, approved Mar. 31, 1955). 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have present today Mr. J. A. Wylie, Director of Budget and Finance 
Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense, to present the require: 
ments for retired pay for the fiscal year 1956. 

As you know, the requirement for retired pay 

l 


for Army, Navy, Ait 
Force, and Marine Corps personnel are all inc 


ided in this item. 
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Senator STenNIs. Is this the regular amount plus the sum you esti- 
mate under this new bill? ae oa 

Mr. Wyiie. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. The estimates of $440 million 
for the fiscal year 1956 are exclusive of the new Pay Act effective March 
ofthis year. 

Senator Stennis. What are you going to do about that ? 

General Moore. A supplemental estimate is now being prepared by 
the Bureau of the Budget and should reach the Congress in a matter 
of days. The requirements for retired pay will be included as well as 
forreguiar military personnel on active duty. 

Senator STENNIs. All right, you may proceed. 

Do you want to insert your statement in the record and then high- 
jivht the high points of it ? 

Mr. Wyuiz. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman; I have a statement here for 
the record, 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


ST\TEMENT BY J. A. Wry3rte, Director, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, IN CONNECTION WITH ESTIMATES FOR THE APPRO- 
PRIATION “RETIRED PAY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation ‘Retired pay, 
Department of Defense” provides funds for the pay, as authorized and at rates 
prescribed by law, of military personnel on the retired rolls of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force and provides for payments to survivors of retired 
nilitary personnel pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
f 1953. These expenses include the pay of retired officers, warrant officers, 
enlisted personnel, female nurses and members of the Women’s Medical Spe- 
ialist Corps, Philippine Scouts, and authorized personnel of the Reserve com- 
ponents, including retainer pay of the inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet 
Reserves. The estimate of $440 million for fiscal year 1956 represents a con- 
slidation of the requirements for these purposes of the military services. 

There are three general bases on which military personnel are retired—length 
of service, age, and disability. In order to insure that persons placed on tne per- 
manent disability retired rolls are actually permanently disabled and their per- 
centage of disability determined properly, the Career Compensation Act author- 
ied the placement of individuals retired for disability on a temporary list for 
a period of not to exceed 5 years. During this 5-year period, examinations are 
required every 18 months to determine whether such individuals can be rehabil- 
tated and returned to active duty, whether they should be discharged, or whether 
they should be transferred to the permanent disability rolls. 

The estimate of $440 million includes $216,811,500 for personnel retired by 
reason of length of service or age as compared with $197,817,900 to be spent this 
sear for this category. This increase of almost $19 million is due to the increase 
in the estimated average number to be carried on the nondisability retired rolls 
during fiscal year 1956 based upon a projection of estimated gains and losses. 
This projection gives consideration to the numbers on the active rolls who 
will become eligible for retirement based on age and on their years of service 
and, due to adjustments in force levels, to the number of involuntary retirements 
of personnel having the requisite years of service. 

Approximately $190.5 million will be required for personnel on the temporary 
and permanent disability retirement rolls for fiscal year 1956 as compared with 
slightly over $186 million this year. This increase is somewhat less than the 
rate of increases for the past few years because practically all the combat dis- 
abilities resulting from the activities in Korea will be on either the temporary 
or permanent disability rolls prior to fiscal year 1956. However, troop training 
activities and maneuvers which give rise to accidents involving disability, will 
result in a number of noncombat casualties which will be placed on the dis- 
ability rolls following hospitalization. 

The estimate of $31,768,600 for the Fleet Reserve will provide the retainer pay 
for members of the Navy and Marine Corps in the inactive Fleet Reserve at 
tates prescribed by law. These are all enlisted personnel with at least 20 but 
less than 80 years of service, who are transferred upon their request from active 
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duty to the Fleet Reserve where they remain until they complete 30 yearg ,¢ 
service unless sooner transferred to the disability retirement rolls because of 
physical unfitness for further military service. 

Approximately $925,400 is estimated to be required for payments to suryiyors 
of retired military personnel pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingeney 
Option Act of 1953. This act permits members of the uniformed services ty 
receive a reduced amount of any retired pay which may be awarded him ag , 
result of duty in his uniformed service in order to provide one or more annuities 
specified in the act to his survivors. The deductions during fiscal year 195 
from which the payments are to be made are estimated to be approximately $44 
million. 

In summary, the estimate of $440 million for the fiscal year 1956 is the hes 
available projection which can be made at this time of the amounts which wi 
be required for these purposes. 


ANNUITANTS ON ROLLS 


Mr. Wyrie. As of the end of this year we estimate that we will have 
on the retired rolls approximately 179.973 annuitants. 

We estimate during the fiscal year 1956 we will add to this number 

approximately 9,623 annuitants with an increased cost of approxi- 
mately $25 million excluding the additional amounts required for the 
newly enacted pay bill. 

Most of this increase is projected in the nondisability retired roll: 
by virtue of the adjustment to force levels. The increase in the perma. 
nent and temporary disability rolls is due primarily to training w- 
tivities since most of the disability cases which resulted from th 
Korean conflict will be on the rolls by the end of this year. 

Our Fleet Reserve is leveling off with the return of those who 
were recalled to aiiten: duty for the Korean conflict. We estimate 
payments of about $925,000 to survivors of retired milits ary. personnel 
under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. 

We will have reductions in the retired-pay cost of about $4,400,000 
to cover those payments. 

Senator Srennis. You have a net increase of about 9,000, you say, 
in the rolls? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes. sir. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 


RETIREMENT AGE 


Senator Dworsnak. Just one question for information only. 

At what age do most of the officers retire ? 

Mr. Wynir. I have Mr. Dix here, who is qualified to answer those 
questions. 

Mr. Drx. Sir, some officers retire at statutory ages. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the minimum 4 

Mr. Drx. There is no minimum age, sir, as such. The minimum 
service requirement to establish eligibility for retirement is, of course, 
20 vears. 

If they have served 20 years, they can retire at one-half base pay and 
longevity. 

Senator DworsnmaKk. That is for enlisted men and officers ? 

Mr. Dix. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. They are encouraged to remain on longer. 
When do they qualify for the three-quarters ? 

Mr. Dix. Full retirement, or 75 percent is the 30-year service, sir. 
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VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


Senator Dworsuak. I have been a little disturbed because so many 
of our trained officers are retiring at an early age and then going olf 
and taking responsible jobs and forgetting that they have some obliga- 
tion to the Government. I suppose under the existing law if they 
qualify, why it absolves them of any personal responsibility, but it 
Joes seem that there ought to be a question of being partially obligated 
to the Government which trained them, brought them up to the point 
where they are very important officers. very essential in our national 
defense. Yet they find various reasons for discontinuing their mili- 
tary services. It is diffieult for me to understand. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Drx. I think it might be appropriate at this time to submit a 
brief recital of the existing policy as to voluntary retirement after the 
officers concerned have passed a term of 20 vears. The services do not 
open the door, so to speak, to a Regular officer. You are principally 
concerned I take it with the professional soldier 2 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes. 

Mr. Dix. After they have passed the term of 20 years of service, 
and they desire to retire, they must present a reasonable showing in all 
services of hardship, that is, there must be domestic or financial situa- 
tion or other bona fide showing that it is difficult for them to remain in 
the service. Further, it must be shown that retirement, if granted, 
will greatly alleviate their financial or domestic difficulties. 

This policy of allowing retirement based on hardship short of 30 
years’ service has not been abused. Since that policy has been in effect 
in the Department of the Army, for example—since July 1, 1954— 
there have been something like 40 Regular officers that have availed 
themselves of the hardship policy or have retired at less than 30 years’ 
service. 

Senator Srennts. What percent do they get ? 

Mr. Dix. It depends on the years of service. In the Air Force their 
policy on voluntary retirement short of 30 years includes a provision 
of normally granting retirement, upon request, to a colonel with 25 
years’ service. As he has not been promoted, he will be mandatorily 
retired in any event at 30 years’ service. If they need him, he can be 
recalled. He still has utility value in case of emergency. 

Senator Dworsuak. What percentage does he receive ? 

Mr. Dix. It would depend on the year at which he retired. At 25 
years of service he would be midway between 50 and 75 percent, or 
6214, percent. 

In conclusion, I think it can be reasonably and fairly stated that this 
policy of retirement with less than 30 years is not abused by any of 
the Armed Forces. 

Senator Stennis. Does this figure here include your Reserve retire- 
ment? ‘The retirement pay. Does that include the Reserve? 

Mr. Drx. Yes. All retirement pay. 

Senator Srennis. It does not include anything under this bill 
passed ? 

Mr. Drx. Tt does not. 

Senator Srennis. You have “Access roads,” no funds at all re- 
quested this year. Wasthat transferred over somewhere else ? 
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Mr. Wyte. Advances were made available to the Bureau of Pybj 
Roads, based on projects certified as important to the national defens 
by the Secretary of Defense. | 

Senator Srennis. It takes the joint approval of the Secretary of 
Defense and Bureau of Public Roads? , 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. General Moore, do you have anything else? 

General Moore. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. I have enjoyed being 
with you here. ; 


l¢ 


CONTINGENCIES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I shall insert tabular 
information for the appropriation “Contingencies, Department of 
Defense,” showing amounts available for obligation, obligations by 
activities, and a comparison of actual obligations with the annual esti. 
mate for fiscal year 1955. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estimate, 
1954 1955 


Appropriation or estimate oh ae $75, 000, 000 $40, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings bak ee at —54, 093,105 | 


40, 000, 000 40, 00 " 


Obligations incurred _..| 20, 906, 895 


Obligations by activities 


Actual, Estimate, 


Yesceripti 
Description 1954 1955 


Emergency and extraordinary expenses ‘ ; ..-| $20, 906, 895 $40, 000, 000 $40, 000, 


Comparison of actual obligations with annual estimate, fiscal year 1955 


| 5 
| Obligations including 
reimbursements 
Program title ——— — 


Annual Actual, 
estimate | Mar. 31, 1955 


Emergency and extraordinary expenses_- | $40, 000, 000 | 


EMERGENCY Funp, DerartMENT oF DEFENSE 


Senator Cuavez. Also at this point I shall insert in the record tabu- 
lar information for the appropriation “Emergency fund, Department 
of Defense.” These tables show the amounts available for obligation 
and the actual obligations compared with the estimate for fiscal year 
1955. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Amounts available for obligation 


tion or estimate = 
, pursuant to 67 Stat. 337, to: 
h and development, Army” 
reh and development, Air Force’ 
, pursuant to 68 Stat. 338, to: 
, h and development, Navy”’ 
beine 
5 ed appropriation or estimate 56, 
i balance, estimated savings 


itions incurred 


Comparison of actual obligations with annual estimate 


Program title 


transfers to supplement research and development appropria- 


sents transfers to the military departments. 


(Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Wednesday, April 20, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the chairman.) 


Actual, 1954 


000, 000 


705, 000 
56, 705, 000 


1956 345 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 1956 


$25, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 


, 575, 000 
720, 000 


1, 000, 000 


24, 000, 000 35. 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 


: fiscal year 1955 


Obligations including 
reimbursements 


Annual esti- 


Actual, Mar. 
mate 31, 1955 


$25, 000, 000 1 $8, 375, OCO 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1955 


Unirep STATEs SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room F-39, the Cap- 
itol, at 10 a. m., Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) , 


presiding. . 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, McClellan, Ellender, Robert- 
on, Stennis, Saltonstall, Young, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OveratL Bupeer PRESENTATION 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY; MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. LOUIS V. HIGH- 
TOWER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, OFFICE 
0F THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. 
MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, OSD; MAJ. GEN. 
ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; BRIG. GEN. 
H. R. McKENZIE, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER; AND COL. 
A. E. SCHONBERGER, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. The meeting will come to order. 

It appears that General Lawton is unable to be here this morning. 

General Hutchison, the Assistant Chief of the Budget Division, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army, will testify. 

If you have a statement that you care to file with the committee, 
we will receive it and then you can summarize your statement. 

General Hurcutson. Yes, sir. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will give a brief of my formal statement. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT BY Bria. GEN. CHARLES R. HutTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to have the opportunity to appear 
lefore this committee to initiate the detailed presentation of the Department of 
Army budget for fiscal year 1956. 
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It is my purpose today to outline the Army’s financial plan for the fortheoy;, 
year and in subsequent sessions to bring before you Army representatives wy) 
will provide you with such detailed information as may be desirable. 


- 
s 


) 


BRIEF OF THE ARMY BUDGET 


I would like at this time to offer for inclusion in the record as my fora 
statement, the document, the Brief of the Army Budget. You will note that the 
document is organized into three principal sections. The first section outhiye 
the Army program for fiscal year 1956. Section II sets forth the highlights og 
each appropriation of the budget, and section III is a brief financia| report 
covering the status of fund authorization, obligations, and expenditures, 

To assist you in your evaluation of the Army’s estimates and before launching 
into details in the province of the appropriation and program directors who wi 
follow, I would like to present this morning a summary of the estimates, , 


THE ARMY’S PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Army’s program for fiscal year 1956 as outlined by the Under Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff earlier this month is the basis for the Army’s fund request, 
The estimates before you were designed to support this program. It should be 
recognized, however, that the estimates shown do not reflect the influence of 
certain actions that have taken place subsequent to submission of the President's 
budget in January. An example is the recently approved Military Career Incep. 
tive Act. Additionally, the requests for funds to support other legislative propo 
sals, such as the one for military public works and the one for the new national 
Reserve plan, must await authorizing decisions. 

The capability of weapons has Jong been a potent factor in the development 
of the tactics and organization of the United States Army. Today, the atomic 
weapons and guided missiles are in the forefront and the Army has for some 
time been engaged in a program of intensive studies and field tests of atomic 
weapons and missiles to learn what changes in our organization, tactics, and 
basic doctrine may be required. To date, these tests indicate that offensive 
combat action will demand the utmost in striking power, mobility, and commu. 
nications. In defensive situations, dispersion of forces is a dominant considera- 
tion. In both the offense and the defense, ever finer leadership, particularly 
among the junior officers and noncommissioned officers, will be essential. 


MANPOWER 

Military 

The fiscal year 1956 program calls for the Army to enter the fiscal year witha 
military strength of 1,101,800 and will conclude the year with a strength of 
1,027,000 (both figures including cadets), a reduction of approximately 75,000 
during the period. 
Civilian 

It is estimated that the Army will erter fiscal year 1956 with 422,300 civilian 
employees in the military functions category and will have approximately 406, 
employed at the end of that fiscal year, a decrease of 15,400 personnel. 
Reserves 

The Army Reserve Force, it is estimated, will stand at average strengths as 
follows: 
National Guard ili 400, 000 
U. S. Army Reserve 199, 950 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) 134, 609 


MATERIEL 


The objectives of the Army’s materiel program for fiscal year 1956 are based 
upon the concept of a relatively long period of insecure peace with no assume( 
fixed date of maximum danger. Attainment of maximum fighting effectiveness 
of our forces demands that we accelerate production availability of those modern 
weapons and items of equipment now under development which are calculated 
to achieve the boldest advances in military capability. At the same time we 
will maintain, on a reduced scale, a production base for critical items of a more 
conventional nature. 
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SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET 


The Department of the Army is submitting its military functions budget this 
cear in terms of 11 general appropriations. This chart summarizes the amounts 
‘or these appropriations for the past fiscal year, 1954, for the current year, 1955, 
ond for the budget year, 1956. The amounts are expressed in terms of direct 
; tions and reconciled to the appropriation or estimates of new obligation 


hlios 
obuga ’ 


authority by the entry entitled, “Carryovers, transfers, and recoveries.’ 
“With regard to the carryover entry, this small chart may help to explain the 
figures shown. 

Carryovers, transfers, and recoveries 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 


—6, 083 
—1,472 250 
—391 | — 567 | 


; at AMI 5 ls oes 
+1, 411 iN a 5 Bo co 
+3, 338 +1, 699 


+6, 083 


+2, 819 —2, 942 —1, 789 


In fiscal year 1954 we received new appropriations of approximately $12,937 
nillion. Subsequently, as a result of the cessation of hostilities in Korea, our 
dollar requirements dropped to $10,118 million. In addition to the newly appro- 
priated $12,937 million the Army had available obligational authority from prior 
yeur authorizations amounting to $2,812 million. During the year more obliga- 
tional authority became available as a result of $1,472 million in recoveries, 
essentially from canceled contracts, and there was a net gain of $391 million 
in transfers from other agency accounts. Although $1,411 million expired for 
obligation, there still remained $6,083 million available for obligation at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955. (Over $514 billion of this was in the “Procure- 
ment and production” appropriation.) The figure of $2,819 million is the net 
sum of the items above. In fiscal year 1955 there is the $6,083 million carryover 
from fiscal year 1954 and we expect an estimated $250 million in recoveries as 
well as $567 million in transfers. Reductions in obligational authority are 
created by the $500 million of “Procurement and production” authorization 
rescinded by the Congress and the estimated $120 million which will expire for 
obligation at the end of the year. It is also expected that $3,338 million will 
remain available for obligation in fiscal year 1956. Turning to the fiscal year 
1456 column, there is the estimated carryover from fiscal year 1955 of $3,338 
million. Recoveries are estimated at $150 million and the carryover into fiscal 
year 1957 at $1,699 million. 

The $1,699 million shown as the estimated carryover into fiscal year 1957 is 
subject to a further reduction since S800 million of this amount may be approved 
for transfer to support the fund requirements of new legislative proposals which 
will be presented at a later date (p. 508, Federal Budget). 

Now, to return to the summary chart, the figures shown opposite carryovers, 
transfers and recoveries are simply the net figures for each of the 3 years. For 
fiscal year 1956, then, the direct obligations of $9,167 million will require $7,378 
million in new obligational authority. These totals, as I indicated earlier, do 
uot include the amounts that may be required to support military construction, 
other legislative proposals, and the recently passed Career Incentive Act. 

At the bottom of the summary chart will be found a comparison of the begin- 
ning and end strengths for the 3 years under consideration. 

For certain of the appropriations listed on the summary chart, there has been 
prepared a separate chart indicating the funds applied to the budget programs 
of the particular appropriation considered. These funds are plotted as horizon- 
al bars opposite each budget program. The top bar, shaded in green, is for the 
past fiscal year, 1954; the middle bar, shown in blue, is for the current year, 
1955; and the bottom bar, colored in red, is for the budget year, 1956. The total 
amount of direct obligations for each of the 3 years has been plotted vertically 
in corresponding colors at the top of the chart. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The funds included in this appropriation provide primarily for pay and allow. 
ances, clothing, subsistence, and permanent change-of-station travel of Military 
personnel, including the pay of cadets of the Military Academy. The §35), 
million in direct obligations for fiscal year 1956 will support an average military 
personnel strength of 1,090,200, including cadets, The estimate is governed nor 
only by strength but also by the forces and deployments programed for the year 
In computing the pay and allowances, consideration must also be given to the 
grade structure, gains and losses including reenlistment rates and _ bonuses 
promotions, and average length of service. 

The amount of new obligational authority requested for this appropriation js 
the same as the total direct obligations shown and is divided among the fiye 
budget programs indicated on the chart. For “Pay and allowances” $2.93 billion, 
cr nearly 84 percent of the appropriation estimates; for “individual clothing” 
$90.2 million; for “Subsistence,” $300.1 million; for ‘Movements, permanent 
change of station,” $190.1 million; and for “Other costs,” $5.6 million. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the total requested for this appro. 
priation is $58 million more than is shown in the Federal Budget document. This 
difference came about when the Army was authorized an increase of 25,000 in 
its military end strength for fiscal year 1956 but the authorization came too late 
to permit revision of the Federal document. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


, 


The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation provides the funds to sup 
port the Army’s command and management structure, its intelligence system, 
its training establishment, the logistic and administrative services, and the pur- 
chase of a large share of the supplies needed to develop and maintain an effective 
combat force. Additionally, there are sums included to support a number of 
joint service activities as well as continuing maintenance of industrial mobiliza- 
tion facilities. 

The estimates of funds required within this appropriation are, for the most 
part, closely related to the strength and deployment of the Army, the numbers 
and types of combat and support units to be maintained, and the size and extent 
of the basie establishment; that is, the number of posts, camps, stations, and 
other installations. 

Tor fiscal year 1956 the estimates amount to $3.065 billion in direet obligations, 
roughly one-third of the proposed obligation program. (The “Military personnel” 
appropriation account for another third, with the remaining third being distrib- 
uted among the other appropriations.) Of the $3.065 billion requested for the 
budget year, 54 percent is accounted for by 3 budget programs. These are 
“Supply distribution and maintenance,” ‘“Armywide services (logistics), and 
“Supplies and minor equipment.” In addition, two budget programs for installa 
tion support activities account for 21 percent. As this is all 1-year money, the 
new obligational authority required is the same as the figures shown for direct 
obligations. 

Although this request is an increase of $84 million above the estimates for fiscal 
year 1955 and a decrease of but $184 million below fiscal year 1954, it should be 
noted that during the 3-year period the Army has been engaged in an orderly 
transition from a procurement to a consumption method of budgeting for prac- 
tically all of its supplies. Withdrawal credits which in the past have been 
authorized from the newly established stock funds will not be in evidence in 
fiscal year 1956 to any appreciable extent. In other words, the Army can no 
longer issue from stocks in long supply without the obligation of funds therefor. 
In order to place the fiscal year 1956 estimate on a comparable consumption 
basis with fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, the consumption estimates for 
the 3 years are as follows: 

{In billions] 
Fiscal year 1954 i uses 
Fiscal year 1955 , __ 3.706 
Fiseal year 1956 
The increase occasioned by the transition from procurement to consumption 


budgeting is most apparent in the budget program, “Supply distribution and 
‘naintenance” wherein the $1,045 billion requested for fiscal year 1956 is $311 
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yillion greater than obligations estimated for fiscal year 1955 and $253.7 million 
vreuter than actual obligations in fiscal year 1954. ‘The other budget programs 
most affected by the transition are “Installation support services (logistics)” 
ind “Supplies and minor equipment.” In this connection it should be noted that 
other appropriations, particularly those supporting the reserve forces, are also 
itluenced to some extent by having to provide the consumers with funds to 
purchase from the stock fund the supplies and equipment needed for operations. 

While the bulk of the funds requested for this appropriation are concentrated 
i 4 of the budget programs, the remaining amount, distributed among 14 
»rograms is equally essential to the conduct of Army operations. Some of these 
ipsser amounts are not as directly relatable to the size or strength of the Army 
Establishment as to the missions and tasks assigned, as for example joint projects 
which includes the Industrial College and the National War College. 

This appropriation estimate, like that for “Military personnel, Army,” is $31 
nillion greater than the figure shown in the Federal budget document, an adjust- 
yjent necessitated by the late increase of 25,000 in authorized end strength 
for fiscal year 1956. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 

(Summary chart.) 

For the appropriation “Procurement and production,” the direct obligational 
program requested is $1.5 billion. Total obligations under this account are 
expected to reach $2.5 billion, of which $1 billion is for other customers, such 
us MDAP, the Air Force, Navy, and Marines. No new obligational authority 
is being requested, since the entire amount can be met through the application 
f the unobligated balance of funds available from prior years, estimated 
deobligations (recoveries) during the budget year and anticipated reimburse- 
ments, 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate reflects the requirements of the Army’s materiel 
program for the budget year. This program, together with those of prior years, 
will provide the programed forces, both Active and Reserve, with authorized 
initial equipment, necessary replacement equipment, and training ammunition. 
The procurement scheduled for the year will allow a modest increase in mobiliza- 
tion reserve stocks. The materiel program is designed to permit the replace- 
nent of existing materiel on an average cycle of approximately 15 years. New 
weapons Will continue to be phased into the supply system in an orderly manner 
us the old are consumed or become obsolete. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Direct obligations for research and development in fiscal year 1956 are esti- 
mated at $867.5 million, of which approximately $340.3 million is for the Army 
research and development program and $27.2 million is for the support of 
Department of Defense joint activities, such as the Armed Forces special weapons 
project and National Security Agency. It is estimated that new obligational 
uuthority totaling $333 million, when joined with other balances available, will 
be needed to maintain the $367.5 million level, or approximately the same level 
s that of fiscal vear 1954 and the estimated level for fiscal year 1955. 

The research and development program supports the Army’s strategic and 
tactical objectives by exploiting our Nation’s technological strengths so as to 
place superior weapons and equipment in the hands of American fighting men. 
Since a part of the Army’s answer to an enemy force superior in numbers is 
superiority of equipment, it is necessary that the research and development 
effort be conducted at a level which will meet this vital objective. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


The fund requirements for the support of the Army Reserve Forces are con- 
tained in several different appropriations. This is particularly true in the ease 
of the Army Reserve and the ROTC, which are supported by the Reserve per- 
sonnel, Army, appropriation, and by portions of the “Maintenance and opera- 
lions,” the “Procurement and production,” and the “Military construction, Army 
Reserve Forces” appropriations. The “Reserve personnel” appropriation pro- 
vides for personnel costs while the funds in ‘Maintenance and operations” cover 
support and training of the Reserves, an Active Army responsibility. In the 
tase of the National Guard, fund requirements are contained in the Army 
National Guard appropriation, except for ammunition, radio-controlled aerial 
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targets, and certain items of organizational equipment, the funds for whic, 
may be found in the “Procurement and production” appropriation. The ep. 
struction of facilities to be used by the National Guard is supported by a part 
of the “Military construction, Army Reserve Forces,” appropriation, 

This chart summarizes the direct obligations proposed for the three exclusive), 
Reserve Force appropriations: Reserve personnel, Army; National Guard, Ary 
and Military Construction, Army Reserve Forces, At the bottom of the chart w; 
be found a 3-year comparison of average strengths for the National Guard, t}, 
Army Reserve, and the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

As you know, the new national Reserve plan is now under consideration jn Mth 
House of Representatives. This plan, if approved as proposed by the Departn 
of Defense, would increase the number of personnel to be trained for the 
Reserve Forces. If the proposed plan is approved, additional funds to meet th; 
ausmented requirement for personnel, equipment, and facilities will be needed 
The estimates shown on the chart support the fiscal year 1956 Army Resery 
program which will be integrated into any augmented program that may eon; 
about as the result of new legislation. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


kor the appropriation, “Reserve personnel, Army,” direct obligations of $13) 
289,000 are planned for fiscal year 1956. New obligational authority of the say 
amount is requested. This appropriation provides primarily for pay, subsistence 
clothing, and travel. Equipment and the maintenance of Reserve facilities ay 
carried by the appropriations, “Procurement and production,” and “Maintenan« 
and operations,” respectively. 

Funds to support the United States Army Reserve (USAR) are estimated 9 
$113.9 million, an increase of $42.2 million above that estimated to be obligated 
during fiscal year 1955. The increase is created by the greater programe 
strengths of reservists in a pay status, provision for 48 paid drills for units 
currently receiving only 24 paid drills, pay for weekend training, and increased 
participation in command post exercises. It is expected that the strength wil 
increase during fiscal year 1956 by 9,500 officers and 28,600 enlisted reservists for 
an end of year total of 219,000 reservists in a pay status. 

The balance of funds in the appropriation request, about $16.4 million, is es 
mated to support the ROTC at approximately the same strength as in fiscal y 
1954 and fiscal year 1955. 

The strength basis for the estimates, in terms of man-year averages, are 


For the USAR (fiscal year 1954—127,120; fiscal year 1955—164,123) _- 199, 950 
For the ROTC (fiscal year 1954—1387,014 ; fiscal year 1955--129,607 ) 134, 669 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


To support the Army National Guard the $294.8 million direct obligationa 
program will require that amount in new obligational authority. The increas 
over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to a planned increase in strength, a large 
equi) ment’ maintenance requirement, and a further expansion of the Nationa 
Guard contribution to antiaircraft defense of the United States, 

The Army National Guard average strength in fiscal year 1956 is expected 1 
increase to 400,000. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Funds in the Reserve forces construction appropriation are used to provide 
facilities for the administration and training of “y Army National Guard and the 
United States Army Reserve units. For fiscal year 1956, armories, storage 
facilities and training sites are programed for ig ‘ational Guard; and, for _ ’ 
Reserve, there are armories, training centers, motor vehicle storage buildings, a! 
similar projects. A direct obligational program of $33 million, $25 million fo 
the National Guard and $8 million for the Reserve, will require new obligational 
authority of $31,611,000. 

While these projects are essential to the present Reserve program, their ure! 
is even greater if we are to go forward with a Reserve force of the size contem 
plated in the national Reserve plan. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The other Army construction appropriation, “Military construction, Army,” 
be presented at a later date following the enactment of authorizing 
legislation. 
OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 
Lastly, are the two appropriations supporting the Alaska communication 
evstem and the one supporting the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 


prac tice. 
The estimate for operation and maintenance of the Alaska Communication Sys- 


teu is $5,269,000, all new obligational authority. No new money is requested 
for construction for the system. For support of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, $150,000 is requested. 

The purpose of this presentation has been to give you a general outline of 
the Army’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1956. As mentioned earlier, the 
appropriation and program directors who follow will be prepared to discuss 
such details as may be of interest to you. 

Nore.-The booklet, Brief of the Army Budget—Fiscal Year 1956, was filed 
with the committee. ) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hurcnison. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to appear before this committee to initiate the 
detailed presentation of the Deparment of the Army budget for fiscal 
year 1956, 

It is my purpose today to outline the Army’s financial plan for the 
forthcoming year, and in subsequent sessions to bring before you 
Army represent: itives who will provide you with such detailed in- 
formation as may be desirable. 

I would like at this time to offer to the committee the document, 


Brief of the Army Budget. 

(Discusion off the record.) 

General Hurcnison. Before launching into details in the province 
of the appropriation and program directors who will follow, I would 
like to present this morning a summary of the estimates. 


THE ARMY’S PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Army’s program for fiscal year 1956 as outlined by the Under 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff earlier this month is the basis for 
the Army’s fund request. The estimates before you were designed 
to support this program. 

[t should be recognized, however, that the estimates shown do not 
reflect the influence of certain actions that have taken place subse — 
to submission of the President’s budget in January. An example i 
the recently approved Military Career Incentive Act. haditionally, 
the requests for funds to support other legislative proposals, such as 
the one for military public works and the one for the national Roserve 
plan, must await authorizing decisions. 

Senator CHavez. General, on the proposed Reserve legislation you 
we still going to wait before giving us an estimate until we get that 
legislation. 

(reneral Hurcenison. Yes, sir. 


Senator CHAVEz. Suppose no action is taken during this session of 
Con gress ¢ 
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General Hurcutson. We will continue with the plan we have now, 
sir. We have requested funds for an expanded Reserve program, 


SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET 


The Department of the Army is submitting its military functions 
budget this year in terms of 11 general appropriations. This chart 
summarizes the amounts for these appropriations for the past fisea] 
vear, 1954: for the current year, 1955; and for the budget year, 195¢ 
The amounts are expressed in snes of direct obligations and recon. 
ciled to the appropriation or estimates of new obligation authority by 
the entry entitled “Carryovers, transfers, and recoveries.” 


MILITARY PERSONNEL FUNDS 


Senator CHAVEZ. 3efore you leave that, on “Military personnel for 
the Army,” you have the figures there for fiscal year 1! 54. Those are 
billions? 

General Hurcnitson. $4,516 million, sir. 

Senator CHavez. 1955 is $4,156 million ? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Is that due to the so-called cut in Army personnel’ 

General HurcHison. We were supporting a reduced number of 
man-years during 1955 as compared to 1954. 

Senator Cuavez. But there is also an Army cut that has been sug- 
gested / 

General HurcHison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. That takes that in consideration ? 

General HiurcHison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That is the reason you were able to reduce this 
now ¢ 

General Hurcnison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Has the Department taken up with the other agen- 
cies of Governme ‘nt, such as the State Department, the present condi- 
tion in the Near East, as to whether or not that Army cut should con- 
tinue ¢ 

General Hurcenison. I do not believe I am in a position to answer 
that, Mr. Chairman. 


CUT IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS FUNDS 


Senator CHavez. And “Maintenance and operations” are the sane 
way; vou cut down from $3,249 million to $2,981 million. That is also 
due to the cuts? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; due to reduction in our strength, 
prinarily, 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE PERSON NEL 


Senator Cuavez. And down the line more or less the same thing. 
The National Guard increased, I notice there. 

(;eneral Hurcutson, Yes. sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why is that? 
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General Hurcuison, We are projecting an increased number of 
man-Year’s in the N National Guard program and we have po for 
. weeks’ training, with the Active Army of 12,000 men in the National 
Guard who have not had any prior military service. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the same idea for Reserve personnel / 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; we have provided for an increased 
punber of man-years, and have increased the number of drills from 

{to LS. 

Senator Cuavez. So you are reducing the Army and the mainte- 

nce and increasing Reserve personnel and the National Guard. 

General Hureutson. Yes, sir; we are reducing the strength of the 
\ctive Army, but increasing the strength of the Reserve components. 

Senator Ciavez. Are there any questions on that chart 4 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN PAY 


senator Ennenper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question: 

liu making your estimate fer 1955, as well as 1956, I presume you 
have taken into consideration the increase in pay / 

(ieneral Hurcuison, No, sir; increases are not included in this 

hart. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. How much more will you have to add to what 
appears on that chart ¢ 

General Hurcitson. For 1956 they are shown on the right of the 
chart, sir. For the Army it is $200 million; for the Active Army it is 
$175 million, $11.7 million for Reserves, and $13.4 million for the 
National Guard. The total is $200 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that chart we are looking at will be increased 
that much in order to conform to the recent pay increase 4 

General Hurcuison. That is correct. 

Senator CHavez. If you knew what the pay increase was going to 
be, why did you not include it ¢ 

General Hurcurson. The President’s budget was submitted before 
the Career Incentive Act was passed. 

Senator ELLENpeER. As I understand, you will ask for it in the budget 
that you are now proposing to us. 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; it will be asked for in a supplemental, 
as | understand it, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. W hy not inthe regular? You know it is passed ; 
itisnow law. Why be confronted with the supplemental appropria- 
tion when you could simply add what you say you need now? Why 
give the trouble to this committee, let us say, to hold hearings on it and 
give you the opportunity of coming back before us ? 

Would it not be best to put it in the present budget ? 

Rages Hurcnison. Yes, sir; I agree with you. However, we 

re directed to defend the President’s budget at this time. 

" Sonatas KineNpER. The President’s budget, of course, has been 
materially altered because of the recent act of Congress. It strikes 
ine that it ought to be added now instead of waiting for supplemental 
or proposing a supplemental appropriation. 

Senator CHavez. We know what you want under the President’s 
budget and you have figures as to what you will need under the recent 
egislation ¢ 
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General Hureutson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ciravez. Why can you not add them together and disense 
them allasa whole? We might give it to you now instead of waitine 
until August to give you the money. ” 

General Htventson. As I understand, the request for funds for 

he pay increase has to be submitted to the Department of Defe nse, 
wae in turn, has to take it up with the Bureau of the Budget. Thus 
we have to go through formal procedures of seeking author ity to pre. 
sent the req! lirement to the Congress. We in the Army do not haye 
the authority to present it at this time. 


PAYMENTS UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Senator ELitenprer. What are you doing now to meet the present 
law ¢ 

General Hurcinison. We asked for a supplemental and we have 
rec coived supplemental funds. 

enator ELLenper. Are you not taking funds from your present 
appropri: itions to compensate the offices and men whose salaries have 
been increased ? 

General Hurcntsoxn. We have submitted a supplemental and we 
expect to pay them at the new rate at the end of this month. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You expect to? 

Feneral Hurcntison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.enper. You are not taking it out of other funds you 
have on hand? 

General Hurcuinson. No, sir. They will not be paid until the end 
of the month. We have already received a supplement: al which T un- 
derstand has been approved as Public Law 24, 84th Congress. 

Senator McCietnian. Are the figures vou have up there the supnle- 
mental for 1956, or supplem ental for the balance of 1955? 

General Hurcutson. That is for 1956, sir. 

Senator McCietian. There is no reason why it could not be pre- 
sented along with your regular presentation for the entire bill? 

Senator Errenper. Certainly. 

Senator McCiztian. What are you using now for the balance of 
1955? You are going to need a supple nental for that. 

General Hurenison. Yes, sir; we have already submitted a supple- 
mental. I understand it has been approved in Public Law 24, 84th 
(‘ongress. 

Senator McCietian. You are proposing to submit 2 supplementals, 
rr 1 supplemental to cover them: which? 

General TIutcuison. Two supplementals, one for fiscal vear 1955 
and one for fiscal year 1956. 


POSSIBLE ELIMINATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Senator McCrenian. Well, we ought to be able to eliminate one of 
them. 

Senator Eiuenper. I think both. 

Senator McCrieLian. We ought to be able to eliminate the one for 
1956. I do not see why you cannot present it during the course of these 
hearings. 
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General Hurcnuison. We will be very happy to present our require- 
opts at this time, sir. . 

Senator McCie.LaNnp. There is no use to duplicate. You are all 
nere and we are here. We have other things to do and L imagine the 
military has, too. | 

Senator ELLeENpber. The clerk just gave us a communication from 
the President suggesting that the amount be increased. So that vou 
iow have the authority to vo ahead and elaim it. 

General Hurcutson. All right, sir. 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, in that respect, this submission was 
dated April 20. The Departine nt has already prepared revised charts 

or the be nefit of the committee that show the total under each appro- 
priation, Ine ‘luding the estimates submitted i in January with the addi- 


esent tion of these amounts. It is certainly proper for consideration at this 
® tine. They have already been submitted to the House and I under- 
lave stand will be considered before the bill is reported out in the House. 


(The chart referred to follows:) 
PSent 
have 
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CONSOLIDATION OF REQUEST 


Senator ELLENDER. General, if you had made that statement when I 
frst asked the question, we could have prevented a lot of this 
questioning. 

‘General Moors. I was out in the hall, sir; Lam sorry. 

Senator Cuavez. It would take a lot of time that we would not have 
to take as long as we know we have to appropriate in the future that 
amount of money you say has been approved, why not put it all in 
one pac ‘kage and give you the money, if you are entitled to it, or the 

on) mittee thinks you might be correct, in one bill instead of ‘calling 
us here the next month for more hearings on something we know about 
now ¢ : 

[ wish, General, you would discuss both items together. 

General Hurcuison. All right. 

Senator Cuavez. I will explain that to those who just came in. The 
first chart is the regular budget estimate for 1954. That was the 
one that was submitted earlier by the President. 

Under the new law the figures on the second chart are indicated. 

So there is no reason, as long as we know what the figures are, that 
this c ommittee at this time should not consider them both together and 
put them all in one package instead of having other hearings. 

Senator Youne. I think that would be the best way to proceed. 

Senator McCieLnaNn. But I think you will have to have a supple- 
mental bil! for the balance of 1955. 

Senator CHavez. That is right. But we are considering now the 
1956 bill. 


You may proceed, General. 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


General Tfurcrison. The next 2 pages of my prepared statement 
cover more or less technical discussions of carryovers, transfers, and 
recoveries. I will summarize this discussion by pointing out that 
unobligated carryovers available for the following year have been 
reduced gradu: lly. We had over $6 pain of such funds available 
from fiscal year 1954, reduced to less than $314 billion from fiscal year 
1955, and an estimated $1.7 billion by the aa “of fiscal year 1956. 

Senator CuaveEz. How was that brought about ? 

General Hurcuison. We have utilized these unobligated funds to 
cover the fund requirements of certain no-year appropriations, such 

“Procurement and Production.” We have asked no money in that 
ppropriation for the last 2 years. We have been utilizing these un- 
obligated balances. 

Senator Cuavez. You have had enough money to last 2 years so 
that you did not have to ask for an appropriation and you have used 
unoblig: ated balances that you had on hand ? 

Gener ‘al Hurcutson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, under what authority did you do that? 
When you came to us last year you laid before the committee specific 
amounts for certain things that you needed. How did you come to 
change that? 
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In my opinion, if I understand you right, you diverted the se of 
money appropriated last year for things other than what you asked 
for. Am Lright in that? 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION FUNDS 


General Hurcuison. No, sir; I do not think so. We presented ouy 
requirements for direct — last year in the same manner we 
are presenting them this year 

For instance, under “Procurement and production,” this year we are 
asking for $1,500 million. That $1.5 billion will come from the 
unobligated balances. We are not asking for new funds. 

Senator ELLeNperR. That is because you have unobligated balances? 

General Hurcritson. Yes. 

Senator ELLENpeR. When you first asked for these balances that are 
now unobligated, you ¢ vert: ainly came before us and said “We need this 
money for thus and so,” and you did not spend it. 

General Hurcutson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELxenper. Is that right? 

General Hurcutson. Yes, sir. 


QUESTIONING AUTHORITY FOR USE OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLenper. What authority did you have to use the money 
that you got last year for the purposes other than what you asked 
for ¢ 

(reneral Moorr. Mr. Chairman, may I- 

Senator ELLENpDER. Let him answer, if he can. 

(reneral Hurcuison. We come to the Congress each year and request 
authority to utilize these funds for a specific program. When the 
Congress approves the program and allows us to use the funds, we go 
ahead and obligate the funds. Thus we do not have to ask for new 
money. 

Senator ELLenper. In the past when the Chiefs of Staff came before 
us it was shown that as a whole from fiscal 1954 you had $15.6 billion 
unobligated. And obligated and not spent, in the neighborhood of 
$46 billion. 

Now it is things like that that make us wonder whether or not you 
have a good basis for the amount you now ask of us. In fact, that 
is the way I feel about it. 

It strikes me that when you ask for a specific amount for fiscal year 
1955 and you have left over unobligated funds as much as S117 
billion. it strikes me that somebody erred somewhere in making the 
presentation to the Congress. 

General Hurcentson. At the end of fiscal year 1954, Senator Ellen 
der, we had $6.1 billion. 

Senator ELtenper. I am talking about the service as a whole. 

General Hurcntson. Yes, sir; we agree with you. We have been 
making an earnest effort to reduce the unobligated balances each 
vear. As a matter of fact, you will note under fiscal year 1956 the 
Army has offered up $800 million so that we will actually enter fiscal 
year 1957 with an unobligated balance of only approximately $900 
million. 
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Senator ExLLenper. Do not such huge unobligated balances lend 
ihemselves to useless expenditures 

General Hurciison. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have the money there. 

General Hurciison. We do not use the money except for direct 
obligations to meet programs which are ap yproved by ‘the Congress. 
Senator ELLENDER. As I pointed out awhile ago, you come here 
and ask for so much. You do not spend that so mue h for the purpose 
you say you needed it, but you have it on hand and you spe nd it for 
~omething else. mip . 
General Hurentson. Only after we received permission from the 
Congress. Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not in all cases; is that true? In answer to a 
juestion that I just propounded the general indicated that in the 
expe nditure of all of these unexpended balances they always come to 
Congress. That is not the case always, is it ? 


EXPENDITURES “UNDER PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


General Moore. I think it is very, very important that this com- 
ittee and the public understand what is involved in this carryover 
of unobligated funds and their expenditure and obligation in subse- 
quent years when they were appropriated for a prior year for a 
definite enumerated set of purposes. 

For example, in the fiscal vear 1954, immediately following cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. we found that we could cut back and not use 
the funds—for example, in procurement and production, Army, as 
fast as we said we needed them and in many cases we did not need 
toobligate the money at all. 

At the same time we had a specific shopping list, a list of require- 
ments for the fiscal year 1955, the current fiscal year. We enumerated 
those requirements under “Procurement and production, Army,” and 
we told the House and the Senate Appropriations Committees, that 
under the appropriation “Procurement and production, Army,” for 
the fiseal year 1955, we needed to obligate approximately $2 billion. 

But we said, Mr. Chairman, “We do not need 1 cent of new money. 
We need a sanction for this obligation and we will obligate the money 
we already hi ave : and even with that we will c arry over into the fiscal 
year 1956 some $2 billion of unobligated balances.’ 

This year these gentlemen are before this committee; they have 
been before the House, with a requirement under “Procurement and 
production, Army,” for $1.5 billion and we say to you gentlemen we 
want to obligate this for the reasons stated, but we don’t ‘want a nickel 
in hew money. 

In addition to that we say, “Mr. Chairman, we will still have under 
this appropriation $1.7 billion of which $800 million is prepared for 
transfer to meet new requirements for new construction.’ 

lam talking of “Production and Procurement.” Under that head- 
ing we tell the committee how much will not be obligated, and how 
much can be applied to other uses. 

In other words, it can be taken and applied elsewhere. 

Senator ELLENpEeR. General Moore, what you are talking about 
now, does it not apply also to unexpended funds? Have you not 
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ordered things and then because of the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
decided you did not need, and also applied that to unexpended funds? 

General Moorr. What I have said up to now has to do with unobjj. 
gated funds, for which no contracts are in existence in any way what. 
soever. 

Actually unobligated funds are part of the unexpended balances, go 
the unexpended balance is much greater because they also include that 
portion of the funds heretofore appropriated and which are obligated, 
that is under contract, for ships and airplanes and anmiunition and 
personal services and every other conceivable kind of thing which has 
not yet been paid for. We have an unexpended balance on the books 
of the Treasury to liquidate such obligations as soon as the contractor 
can present his bill after delivery of the article or the services in 
question 

Senator Cuavez. General, let us get back to “Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army.” Am I correct in saying this: You ask for $15 
billion ¢ 

General Moorr. We ask for sanction to use money already appro- 


priated and not one nickel of new money under that item. 


AVAILABLE CARRYOVER 


Senator Cuavez. How much will you have left from that fund if 
we allow this? 

Senator ELLENpER. You mean the next fiscal year ? 

General CoireLazier. There will be available carryover, that is unob- 
ligated balances, of $1,658 million prior to any transfers. 

General Moorr. And we are now suggesting to the committee that 
they take $800 million of that and apply it against additional require- 
ments by a provision, by language in the bill which will take it away 
from this purpose and supply it to construction requirements. 

Senator Cuavez. You mean, for instance, that we could take part 
of that money, instead of using it for “Procurement and production,” 
we could go one line below and use it for research and development? 

General Moore. Exactly, but our intention is to apply it against the 
construction requirements when that bill comes up here within a month 
to 6 weeks. 

Senator Exrrenper. I go back to the proposition, General, that by 
permitting the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to have these large 
amounts of money and to be spent at will and transferred sometimes 
as you do, that it lends itself to what the Hoover Commission found 
about the Navy, the other day. 

I don’t know whether the statement is correct, but they have enough 
canned beef for 60 years, they tell us. They had the money so they 
used it. 

I say that these excessive amounts that are made available to the 
Armed Forces lend themselves to such a process. I may be wrong 
about that. 

And the Hoover Commission’s facts and findings may be wrong, 
but it lends itself to that. 

It strikes me that we ought to cut these appropriations as near as we 
can to the amount that you are going to spend in the year to come. 

If you come here with tears in your eyes and say “We need that for 
thus and so,” we will give it to you, but be sure you spend it for that 
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and not carry over excesses as I pointed out before, as much as $15.7 


billion. 

And at the end of this fiscal year $11.6 billion. 

General Hurcuison. Senator Ellender, I believe the Army agrees 
vith you that we should have a very small carryover. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


Senator ELLENpER. Well, start now to do it. Instead of making 
these transfers why do you not come with direct appropriations and 
it the rest go to the Treasury? That is the procedure I think you 
ought to follow. Why do you not say, “Gentlemen, we have not spent 
the money appropriated last year. _ Let it go back to the Treasury and 
shen we need it re appropriate i’ 

[ think that is the better ce than to shift it from one to the 
other. 

General Moore. That procedure was considered. 

Senator ELLenper. Why did you not do it?) What was the reason 
for it not being done? 

(General Moore. Frankly, Senator, I think the reason that the com- 
mittee and the administration and all who considered it seriously did 
not rescind the $4 billion under “Procurement and production, Army,” 
at the time that we told you we would not need but $2 billion, because 
| thought that there was a feeling of confidence and sec urity in the 

fact that you had that money there when there was a likelihood or a 
yossibility that the combat might be resumed in Korea and imme- 
(iately you would need it. 

Senator ELLENpER. Congress is always in session. 

General Moore. I am not defending that decision. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Congress is always in session. If anything that 

wpanee that you would need it, we would be here within 24 hours. 

General Moorr. And I have seen it operate that way. 

_In other words, I have been before this committee, for example, after 

earl Harbor—that was ona Sunday. ‘This committee reported out a 

il on a Monday. 

Senator Enrenper. That is why I say that what you ought to do, 
n my humble judgment, is to come before us and ask us for money 

hat you actually need and if you anticipate a carryover, wipe it off. 
i you need it, come back to us. I am sure we will give it to you if 


vou need it. 


But to me, to have this huge sum to spend just simply leads people 

tospend it. It is natural that that should occur, if vou have the 
ney there to spend. 

may be wrong about that, but I really believe that it lends itself 


to the conditions that have been found by the Hoover Commission 


herein they found such excess amounts of various goods on hand. 

i did not read the report in full, but I guess they are going to look 
ito what the Army has done and what the Air Force has done. I 
nope it is done and let the people know about il. 

General Moorr. Senator, these gentlemen before you today will not 
jmarrel with what you have said. The reason that they do not is that 


they are quite confident that when you talk about lessening the carry- 


‘that you are not talking about the moneys appropriated for 
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specific items which, due to unforeseen difficulties, you cannot wrap 
ina package by June 30. 

In other words, after you have appropriated money to buy 2 buildiy 
or a ship or an airplane and give the people whom you have direct 
to purchase an article, directions to go ahead and plan and try, but 
do not get a contract on the books as an obligation by June 30, yo 
do not wish to preclude us from going ahead and completing ta 
July 1 or thereafter, but that will not “result in as huge unobligated 
carryover as we have had and there is no person in the administrat; 
that is stating now that they should not be reduced somewhat and 
some cases materially. 

Senator Eiuenper. If General Moore remembers, when the Chief 
of Staff appeared before us some time ago they indicated a saving 
one instance, I think of $700 million, another $800 million, totalj 
a billion and a half dollars. They said that this money was money 
that was saved and that it would be used for a public-works bill i 
was going to be soon introduced. 

General Moorr. That is the $800 million T am talking about. 

Senator ErLrenper. That is not the money you saved ¢ 

General Moore. Of course not. 

Senator ELLENpeER. | say, why does that not go back to the Treasury 
and then if and when C — passes the public-works bill, then yo 
can come before us and ask us for the money in order to ¢ ALTY out 
the public-works bill, but os not come before us and Say that vou 
saved that money and, therefore, the public-works bill, if enacted, 
will ne cost the taxpayers too much money. When, as a matter of 
fact, it is not saving; it is Just overappropriation we did. 

Ger neral Moore, Such a proposition was considered after Wor 
War II. The Congress rescinded $30 billion and the next day started 
to reappropriate more. 

If this committee wanted to rescind this $800 million and then the 
next day appropriate $800 million for the purpose to which we wis 
the committee to apply it, the net result at the end of the third day 
would be $800 million more appropriated than would otherwise appear, 

That was the renson we Suge ‘sted this proce dure, 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Young. 


REDUCTION OF CARRYOVERS 


Senator Young. I certainly share the belief of my friend from 
Louisiana that we ought to reduce these carryovers as much as we cal. 
but these are not the easiest times to plan, I want to say that, for the 
administration and the Army. 

I recall that at the appropriation meeting we had on Armed Fores 
appropriations shortly after Korea, Senator after Senator asked the 
Armed Forces how much more money can you use. How long will it 
take to get this equipment. And so on. 

A great many of them wanted to get on record in favor of incre: ased 
appropriation to get the equipment we needed to fight the Korean 
war. 

I do not think we know for sure now just when we will be in another 
conflict. Times have change considerably during the past 4 or 5 years. 
From war to peace and peace to war. 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Senator McCLetnan. Mr. Chairman, I think we are arguing here 

ely over a system where maybe dollar values are ne ‘ither lost nor 
; ye in the final result. 

As I understand it, you will have at the end of 1955, fiscal year 1955, 
cow Will have $3,300 million in the “Procurement and production, 
irmy:” is that right? 

General Hurcuison, About 90 percent of that is in “Procurement 
nd Production.” 

Senator McCLeLLan. For the sake of this discussion we will assume 

is all in there. Now, that is money that has been appropriated in 
(lie past where you contemplated : i larger program of procurement 

m vou have carried out. 

Is that correct ? 

— Hurcnison. That is correct, sir. 

ator McCLELLAN. In other words, at the time you asked for that 

ene iation I assume, you assumed at that time by the end of that 

rime, 1955, all of that money would have been obligated, a substantial 

part of it. You asked for enough to make certain, as you try to do, 
Lam sure. 

But. anyway, vou have that carryover; it is unobligated; you have 
not spent it. What you are doing now, you come in here and say 
imply, “For the next year we are going to need in that particular 
category a billion and a half dollars and we want to take this out of 
the unobligated fund.” 

That is all you are saying. Now, I think the other system of book- 
keeping would give us a better underst: nding of it. I think that is 
true. We started this w ay. 

[do not know. It could be changed at any time. I like the other 
system best. But in actual dollar loss or dollar saving, so far as the 
inal result on the Treasury books, it makes no difference. 

Senator Ronerrson. On February 22, General Young and I cele- 
brated the birth of the Father of our Country in the capital city of 
Richmond, Va. On that occasion I reached the conclusion that he 
was a very able man, a cooperative man, and personally I would like 
to hear him summarize what this is all about. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONNEL OFFICER 


General Youne. Thank you, Senator. 

lL happen to be the personnel officer for the Department of the Army. 
Therefore, my reason for appearing before this distinguished com- 
iuittee ts to discuss the military personnel program and the appro- 
priation which we request for the fiscal year 1956. 

We have no carryover from previous fiscal years under “Pay and 
illowance.” or otherwise. Any epprepreien for the pay of the 
soldiers and civilians in the Army which is unobligated for a fiscal 
Vear reverts to the Treasury. 

Therefore, all the money which we are asking for is new money, 
for the pay of the force structure which we will discuss. This other 
is under the matter of procurement and production of hardware, a 
very necessary part of the Army program, but I would certainly not 
offer myself as an expert, sir, as to the two systems of bookkeeping 
Which the Senators have discussed. 

61179—55-—24 
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Senator Ropertson. Well, you were interested in George Wag), 
ington and that attracted me. 

General Younae. I would also like to add, if I may, sir, that this 
was a most memorable occasion and the distinguished Senator fron, 
Virginia unquestionably made the most rousing and finest patriotic 
address that it has been my privilege to listen to for many, many years 

Senator ELLENpDER. You mean that was delivered by Senator Rob. 
ertson 4 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeLuan. Let us make it a part of the record right here, 

Senator CHavez. For the last 20 years I have been listening to the 
Farewell Address of George W ashington in the Senate. I also notice 
directly 5 minutes thereafter that every Senator gives very sound 
advice. 

Proceed, General. 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


General Hurcntson. The Army then requires total direct. obliga- 
tions of $9,167 million as shown on the chart, but will require onh 
$7,378 million in new obligational authority. ; 

Senator Cuavez. That is due to the fact that you are going to use 

General Hutcnison. The unobligated balances, sir. 

Senator Exuenper. I wonder if you can give us a breakdown of 
where these unobligated funds come from, the $1,789 million. 

General Hurcnison. Yes, sir; they come from the no-year appro- 
priations: “Production and procurement’ ; “Military construction, 
Army”: “Construction, Army Reserve F orces”; and a small amount 
from “Research and development.” 

Senator Evnenper. I think if you could be specific about it it might 
help us. 

General Hurcutson. We will insert in the record, sir, a breakdown 
by each of the appropriations. 

Senator ELuenper. That will total that amount ? 

(yeneral Hurcitson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Eerplanation of unobligated funds which will be used in fiscal year 1956 
Unobligated balance carried in 1956: 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces rp 162, 212 
Research and = velopment, Arms D1, 478, 000 
Construction, Al: ska Communication Sys- 
tem ~~ ‘ail 951, 980 
Military construction, Army----- sala 251, 994, 292 
Procurement and produciioi, Army——--~-~~ 3, OUd, 456, 904 
Total_- ; ce cidaad _. $3, 338, 423, 478 
Recovery of prior-year obligations: Procurement and produc- 

tion, Army_- Z sree pio bs habia eee 150, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried into 1957: 

Milit: iry construction, rene Reserve 

Forces _ OE a nr 
Research and development, Army bo —17, OOO, 000 
Procurement and production, Army_---. —1, 658, 486, 994 


—$24, 173, 212 


OO, wle 


Total__ a foe: a _._. —1, 699, 610, 206 


Uinobligated balance to be used in fiscal vear 1956 (difference 
between estimated obligations and amounts requested to be 
appropriated for fiscal year 1956) ; 1, 788, 813, 272 
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Wash. TOTAL REQUEST 


senator CHavez. Just one moment, so that we will understand this 


lat this 


r fro ecord. 
utviotic fl The third column, 1956, your total estimate is $9,167 million. But 
atriotic 


v Years, gag ave not asking for that total because you are going to subtract 
” Rob. i 89 billion. —— 

General Huremison. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

senator Cravez. Money that you already have on hand? 

General Hurcutson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And what you are only asking for would be 
7378 million, 

‘(eneral Hurcmison. That is correct, plus the cost of the Career 
Incentive Act we discussed a few minutes ago. 

Senator ELLENDER. May I ask whether or not you anticipate a carry- 
ver at the end of fiscal year 1956? 

General Hurcntson. Yes, sir; we do. 

senator ELLeENpER. How much? 


it here. 
to the 
Notice 
sound 


ANTICIPATED CARRYOVER 


General Hurciison. We anticipate roughly $900 million as shown 
wn of that chart. : 
Senator ELLENDER. Why ask for that if you know you are not going 
ppro- Mouse it? Why do you not reduce that appropriation that much if 
ction, vou know you are going to have a carryover? ‘That would be simple, 
nount vould it not ? 
General Hurcnison. Yes, sir; I agree. 
night Senator ELLENpER. Of course, it would. If you know you are not 
going to use the $900 million, why not lop it off from your present 
down “mest ¢ 
General Hurcuison. However, we do need certain funds carried 
r for purposes of carrying on certain of our programs, such as 
production and procurement, Army, at the beginning of the following 
uu year, 
Senator ELLENpDER. You say you will have that carryover, you know 
will not be spent. Why appropriate it ¢ 
Congress is always in session. If you need that — an emergency 
rises and we are not In session, we will be on Capitol Hill over- 


ret 


NEED FOR CARRYOVER FUNDS 


General CoreLazter. There is a need for a carryover balance or 
orking fund. You will recall when Mr. Finucane spoke to the com- 
uttee he referred to the need for this particular fund in order that 
can take the administrative action that is required prior to the 
ition of the fiscal year. We can start our procurement promptly 
d not have the workload built up on us to accomplish in the last 
iarter of the fiscal year. 
It isa working capital balance in the procurement and production 
ll which by virtue of its being available enables a more efficient 
operation of procurement. 
Senator ELitenper. You anticipate that Congress will not have 
your bill up by 19562 We certainly could have the money available 
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for you on June 30 of 1956, and you could go on with your wep 
could you not ¢ 7 

General Congazirr. Not exactly, sir; by the time the prograny jj, 
heen presented to the Congress justify ing the billion and a half doll lary 
which we propose to obligate during the fiseal year 1956, we are thy 
ina position with the working ¢ apital to put that procurement progray, 
into the field. 

After an appropriation act. sir, it takes a certain amount of tine; 
make funds available from that appropriation to the agencies w! 
must use them. 

In the past there has been a delay in the procurement operations 
Mfowever, with the working capital balances we are able to initiate y 
orderly procurement program which has been justified to the Congre: 

Senator Haypren. Is that due to the fact that you have to 
money actually appropr iated before you obligate it / 

General Conauazirr. Yes, sir; and it must be in the hands of 
people who are actually going to make the contract. Tt must by 
the proper echelon in the field. 

Senator Haypen. You must have allocated in the Department 
to the particular people who are going to make the contract / 

General Cotgiazier. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. In this instance, procvrement and product 
Army / 

REIMBURSEMENTS 


General CoteLazier. Another thing is of interest, all of these « 
over balances are not immediately available. Part of this balan 
built up from reimbursements which accrue during the yeu 

Senator McCiettan. What do you mean, reimbursements that 
accrue during the year / 

General Cong azier. Well, sir, for example, an issue or a sale to tly 
military defense assistance program from Army stocks will be 1 
imbursed to the Army from the military defense assistance prograu 
That reimbursement is made to the account from which the sales wer 
inade, 

In other words, if we sell a gun which was bought with procureny 
and production money, reimbursement from the military defense 
sistance program is to the procurement and production appropriatio 
A portion of these unobligated carryovers are made up of these re- 
imbursements, which accrue during the year. 

For example, of this $800 or $900 million which is considered to by 

rried over into fiscal year 1957, it is expected that $519 million of 
that amount will be collected during fiscal year 1956. 

Senator McCiet,an. Does that mean like in our foreign-aid pyro- 
gram when we are furnishing foreign military aid, the Army orders 

: thousand tanks and it disposes ot a hundred to a foreign coun 
we are giving them military assistance, then vou are re} imburse . out 
the other appropriation that Congress made for that purpose / 

General Cotgiazier. That is correct. 

Senator McCLe tan. The final cost of those guns is charged to t! 
foreign expenditures program / 

(reneral CoLGLAzier. Yes, sit. 

Senator McCLeLLaNn. But initially you have to pay for them ? 

General CoLGLazrer. Correct. 
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Senator McCLeLtan. You spend the money and you get your reilm- 
yrsement When it is sold and paid for out of another fund? 
| Sener) ConeLAzier. That is correct. 

senator McCietian. I just wanted to understand it for the record. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


General Hurcutson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move into the 
ypropriation, “Military personnel, Army. 

‘The funds included in this appropriation provide primarily for pay 
ndallowances, clothing, subsistence, and permanent change of station 

ravel of military personnel, including the pay of cadets of the Military 

\eademy. 

~ The $3,518 million in direct obligations for fiscal year 1956 will sup- 
wort an average military personnel strength of 1,090,200, including 
adets. 

The estimate is governed not only by strength but also by the forces 
ind deployments progr amed for the year. In computing the pay and 
Jlowanees, consideration must also “be given to the grade structure, 
mins and losses, reenlistment rates and bonuses, promotions, and 
erage length of service. 

J wish to invite your attention to the fact that the total requested for 

s appropri: ition is $58 million more than is shown in the Federal 
eae document. The difference came about when the Army was 
withorized an increase in 25,000 military end strength for fiscal year 
1956, but the authorization came too late to permit revision of the 
Federal budget document. The 1,027,000 end strength includes the 
added 25,000. The $58 million requirement has been transmitted by 
the President to the Speaker of the House, identified by House of 
Representatives Document 145. 

Senator Crravez. That was the item that was passed by Secretary 
Finucane, just agreed to by General Ridgway, the reduction in Army 
personel 4 
General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; we were originally reduced at the 
end of fiscal year 1956 to 1,002,000. The President reconsidered and 
gave us an end strength of 1,027,000. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation provides the 
funds to support the Army’s command and management structure, its 
intelligence system, its training establishment, the logistic and admin- 

strative services, and the purch: ise of a large share of the supplies 
needed to develop and maintain an effective combat force. Addi- 
tionally, there are sums included to support a number of joint service 
tivities as well as continuing maintenance of industrial mobilization 
facilities. 

The estimates of funds required within this appropriation are, 
for the most part, closely related to the strength and deployment of 


the Army, the numbers and types of combat and support units to be 


maintained, and the size and extent of the basic establishment; that 
s. the number of posts, camps, stations, and other installations. 
For fiscal year 1956 the estimates amount to $3,065 million in direct 
obligations, roughly one-third of the proposed obligation program. 
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As this is all 1-year money, the new obligation authority required 
the same as the figure shown for direct oblig: ations. 

\Ithough this request is an increase of ‘$84 million above the esti. 
mates for fiscal year 1955, and a decrease of but $184 million beloy 
fiscal year 1954, it should be noted that during the 3-year period th 
Army has been engaged in an orderly transition from a procure. 
ment to a consumption method of budgeting for practically al} of 
supplies. 

Withdrawal credits which in the past have been authorized { from 
the newly established stock funds will not be in evidence in. fiseq] 
year 1956 to any apprec iable extent. 

In other words, the Army can no longer issue from stocks withoy 
the obligation of funds therefor. This method makes it possible ¢ 
compare the actual consumption of supplies from year to year. 


CONSUMPTION ESTIMATES 


In other words, in order to place the fiscal year 1956 estimate showy 
on the chart on a comparable consumption basis with fiscal years 
1954 and 1955, the consumption estimates for the 3 years are 4s 
follows: For fiscal year 1954, $4,176 million; for fiscal year 1955, 
$3.706 million; for fiseal vear 1956, $3,065 million. 

So there is 2 decrease from 1955 to 1956 of something in excess of 
$600 million on a cons sumption basis. 

This appropriation estimate, like that for “Military personne’ 
Army,” is some $31 million greater than the figure shown in the 
Federal budget doc ument, an adjustment necessitated by the late 
increase of 25,000 authorized end strength for fiscal year 1956. This 
requirement has likewise been transmitted by the President to the 
House, identified as House of Representatives Document 145, 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


For the appropriation, “Procurement and production,” the dire 
obligational program requested is $1.5 billion. Total obligations 
under this account are expected to reach $2.5 billion, of which 
billion is for other customers, such as MDAP, the Air Force, Navy, 
and Marines. 

No new obligational authority is being requested since the entire 
amount can be met through the application of the unobligated balance 
of funds available from prior years, estimated deobligations—r- 
coveries—during the budget year and anticipated reimbursements, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Direct obligations for “Research and development” in fiscal y 
1956 are estimated at $367.5 million, of which approximately $3 403 
million is for the Army research and ‘development program, and $27.2 
million is for the support of Department of Defense joint activities, 
such as the Armed Forces special weapons project and National Se- 
curity Agency. 

It is estimated that new obligational authority totaling $333 1 
lion, when joined with other balances available, will be needed to main- 
tain the $367.5 million level, or approximately the same level as that 
of fiscal year 1954 and the estimated level for fiscal year 1955 
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Senator Cuavez. On that research and development, that is interest- 
ing. Are you carrying out the work according to planning? You have 
guflicient money to carry on that particular work? 

General Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Army 
is satisfied with the amount of funds we are requesting in this appro- 
priation, The program director for research and development will 
ie here at a later date and will give you full details on this program. 

The next chart summarizes the direct obligations proposed for the 
three exclusively Reserve force appropriations: “Reserve personnel, 
Army”; “Nation: ul Guard, Army”; and “Military construction, Army 
Reserve Forces.” 

At the bottom of the chart will be found a 3-year comparison of 
verage strengths for the National Guard, the Army Reserve, and 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For the appropriation, “Reserve personnel, Army,” direct obliga- 
tions of $130,289,000 are planned for fiscal year 1956. New obliga- 
tional authority of the same amount is requested. This appropriation 
provides prim: arily for pay, subsistence, clothing and travel. Equip- 
ment and the maintenance of Reserve facilities are carried by the ap- 
propriations, “Procurement and production” and “Maintenance and 
operations,” respectively. 

Funds to ae the United States Army Reserve—USAR—are 
estimated at $113.9 million, an increase of $42.2 million above that 
estimated : he obligated during fiseal vear 1955. The inerease is 
created by the greater programed strengths of reservists in a pay 
status, provision for 48 paid drills for units currently receiving only 
o4 paid drills; pay for weekend training and increased participation 
in cia post exercises. 


PROGRAM FOR PAID DRILLS 


Senator Saari. Do T understand vou have a specific program set 
wp that will call for the 48 paid drills? 

General Hurcnison. Yes, Senator Smith, we do. 

Senator Suirn. Are they following through on them 4 

General Hurentson. We hope we can get the money for the 48 paid 
drills. 

Senator Saairu. You do not have them now ? 

General Hurcnison. We do not for the current fiscal year. 

Senator Smirn. Do you have the proper organization to follow 
through if vou get the money, to see to it that is done? 

General Hurcnison. I am certain we do. 

Senator Smira. Under whose direction / 

General Hwurenmison. Under the National Guard and under the 
military districts of the continental Armies for the Reserves. 


NEW NATIONAL RESERVE FUNDS 


Senator Smirn. Early in your statement you said: 


The new national Reserve plan is under consideration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That plan, if approved as proposed by the Department of Defense, 
would increase the number of personnel to be trained for the Army Reserve 
forces, 
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Is any of this money for that proposed plan / 

General Hurcntson. It is not. 

Senator Smiri. You are not asking for any / 

General Hurciatson. Not at this time. 

Senator Cravez. Before we proceed further beyond Reserve per 
sonnel, I notice the military personnel is being reduced, maintensy, 
and operation is being reduced, procurement and production is y 
duced, and research and development is practically identical. Py 
you do increase Reserve personnel from $88 million to $130 million, 

General Hurcnison. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that due to the fact that you have reduced thy 
other items? 

General Hurcntson. It is part of the overall Army program whi 
provides for a reduced active Army and increased Reserve forces, 

Senator Savronsrau. I have before me this supplemental budget 
\pril 22. Perhaps you discussed this before I came in, General, b 
your charts, as 1 try to understand them, do not show the effect 
this supplemental; do they ? 

General Hurcuison. They do not, Senator Saltonstall. We hav 
chart here which shows the additional amount required to meet the 
cost of the Career Incentive Act, a total of $200 million. 

Senator SatronstaLtt. Should you not from now on show thes 
things? You want us to include them in the regular bill? 

General Hurciison. We certainly do. 

Senator Cuavez. They have agreed to do that. As long: as they ha 
the figures we might as well consider them now instead of in anothe 
bill. 

Senator Satronstanu. That is right. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ANTICIPATED STRENGTIL INCREASE 


General Hurecntson. It is expected that the strength will increas 
during fiscal year 1956 by 9.500 officers and 28,600 enlisted reservis 
which will result in a man-year average strength of slightly less tha 
200,000, 

The balance of funds in the appropriation request, about $16.4 mil 
lion, is estimated to support the ROTC at approximately the san 
strength as in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


To support the Army National Guard the $294.8-million direct-obli- 

gational program will require that amount in new obligational author- 
ity. The increase over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to a planned 
increase In strength, a larger a. maintenance — 
and a further expansion of the National Guard contribution to ant 
aircraft defense of the United States. The Army National Guard 
average strength in fiscal year 1956 is expected to increase to 400,000. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Funds in the Reserve forces construction appropriation are used to 
provide facilities for the administration and training of the Army 
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\ational Guard and the United States Army Reserve units. For fiseal 

oar 1956, armories, storage facilities, and training sites are programed 
for the Nations al Guard, and for the Reserve there are armories, train- 
ye centers, motor-vehicle-storage buildings, and similar projects. 


BUILDING OF ARMORIES 


Senator Smiru. Is there any money in this supplemental bill for 
he building of armories ? 

General Hurcuison. The program I am talking about, Senator 
smith. is to cover the strength that we are planning for in the fiscal 
rear 1956 Army budget and does not include any construction for 
Ie new overall defense Reserve program. 

Senator SmirH. For the record, will you provide, please, how you 

retting along with the building of the armories on the mone vy you 
ve on hand. 

(General Hurcnison. We will be very pleased to, Senator Smith. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Status of } ojects authorized, fiscal years 1951-55, Dec. 3 


Estimated 
Federal cost 
(in millions 


Guard 
mori¢ 
‘ompleted 
nder contract 
‘ontract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 
temainder programed 


‘otal 


narmory projects 

Completed 

Under contract 

Contract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 
Remainder programed 


lotal 


my Reserve 
Training centers 
Completed 
Under contract 
‘ontract scheduled for award prior to June 30, 1955 
Remainder programed 


Potal 


AGREEMENT ON ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 


Senator SALTONSTALL. In that connection, also, has the Army now 
wreed with the National Guard Association as to the architectural 
lesigns for the armories so that they can go ahead / 

General Hurciison. 1 understand they have, sir. 

Senator SavronsratL. Do you know that, because the last I had 
ard they had not. There has been a delay. 

Colonel ScHonnercer. I am here from the National Guard Bureau, 
but I do not know the answer to that: so far as I know, the construc- 


tion is going ahead, but I don’t know whether or not the association 


and the Army have agreed on a given design. Generally, from what 
| understand, it generally fits the confirmation of the loe ality. 
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Senator Sauronsrau.. That was the thing that was holding up the 
construction of the National Guard Armory, so far as I know. ; In my 
State, and other States. 

General Hurcuison. We will look into the matter and place the 
latest information in the record. 

Senator Smirn. That will include the reasons for the delay, 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Based on recoinmendations initiated by the National Guard Association, 4) 
Department of the Army submitted to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (p 
and I.), recommendations that space criteria for National Guard armories pp 
increased. During hearings on April 28, 1955, by Senate Armed Forces (Coy. 
mittee on amendment of Public Law 783, Slst Congress, Major General Walsh, 
president of the National Guard Association, replied in response to a question 
from Senator Saltonstall that the National Guard Association was in complete 
harmony with Department of Defense representatives as to the Nz ae Guard 
Armory criteria. There has been no conflict between the Army and the Nationa] 
Guard in connection with architectural design. 


CUT IN ARMY STRENGTII 


Senator Roperrson. What is the present strength of the Arny/ 

General Youne. 1,263,000. 

Senator Roperrson. Do you propose to cut that by July 1 t 
1.101.800? 

General Young. No, sir: our predicted position will be 1,114,000 at 
the end of fiscal vear 1955. 

Senator Roserrson. You propose to reduce that before the end of 
the year to 1,027,000? 

General Younac. That is correct, sir: at the end of 1956. 

Senator Ropertson. You state in the early part of this statement 
that instead of reducing the necessity for ground forces, nuclear 
weapons emphasize the necessity for ground forces. You are not act- 
ing on the theory of some that the more you develop nuclear warfare, 
the more you deve ‘lop strategic warfare, the fewer foot soldiers you 
need; you think the nuclear weapons strengthen the mobilization 
dispersal of firepower of your land forces? 

General Younc. Do I think we will need more or fewer ? 

Senator Roserrson. More or fewer as we develop nuclear warfare 

General YounG. My personal opinion is that we will need more. 

Senator Roprrrson. That is the opinion of your chief. He was 
quite emphatic. He said some of them did not agree with him. But 
vou have now 1,263,000. You have a nebulous Reserve program. 
Legislation has not even been passed, and if we have the Reserve 
program, you do not know how long it is going to take for those men 
to be ready for combat duty ? 2 

General Younc. That is correct. 

Senator Roserrson. Then you tell us it is going to cost an addition al 
$827,815 to support troops that will be reduced to 1,027,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year. What would it cost to maintain the present 
force of 1,263,000? 

General Younc. Senator, I will have to get that for the record 
for you. 

Senator Roperrson. You can give me a rough guess. You see, we 
had a discussion when the Joint G ns were before us, as to the 
wisdom of the cut in Armed Forces. Conditions so far have not 
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, even measurably better. We might have a fine cease-fire and 
rangement with China. 
may get some further extension of the Austrian treaty and 
wal of Soviet troops from the satellites; we do not know. 
in the meantime some members of this committee have been a 
uneasy about the drastic ent in oTrou nd forees. assuming that 
was made on the assumption that as you develop nuclear 
fare. you do not need foot soldiers, or else that budget considera- 
sand tax cut are more important to the Nation than an adequate 


nator Cuavez. That idea was intended to be conveyed to the 
ittee, but as I recall, the Chief of Staff, General Ridgway, did 
‘seem to agree with that whatsoever. 
Ho figured that we would need more, just like the general has 
ve, we would need more as these improvements were made. 
ator Ropertson. Since he testified, I think it must have been 
red every day or two, because we had close to 1,300,000 when 
tified. He said he would like to keep that many men in until 
ditions got better. 
he said he was overruled. We asked him if the Joint Chiefs 
‘Staff overruled him. He said “No,” that the Commander in Chief 
verruled him, and somebody asked who advised the Commander in 
Chief, and he said he did not think the Commander in Chief had to 
i anybody about what he did, as far as he knew. 


LOSS OF MANPOWER 


General YounG. Weare losing on the order of 40,000 men per month 
0 that the decrease from the time General Ridgway made his state- 
ment to the figures I gave vou reflect that. 

Senator Ropertson. Are you losing men who would like to stay in? 

General Youne. A rough estimate, sir, by those who have made 
‘ese figures, would indicate that an additional $600 million for fiscal 
#6 would provide pay and allowances for the additional strength 

ich you suggest. 

senator Rosertson. That would vive us something to think about, 

I thank vou. 
ator CHavez. But that losing business would indicate that the 
tre leaving of their own accord. I do not believe the committee 
ld agree as to that. The reduction was made necessary by higher 
ority than the average soldier. 

General Young. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Who had been trained and is completely trained 
ud in many instances would like to say, but there is nothing for him 

io but to get out when they tell him to get out. 

General Youna. The losses we have now, Mr. Chairman, are the 

rma! losses that we would have in any event. 

However, we are not, as you know, replacing them because we have 

lnced draft calls. 

Now we will have, and I believe this is what you have in mind, an 
arly release program in May and June which will permit us to 

ise down even more rapidly to meet the directed end strength. 
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Senator CHavez. And if you need more strength, you will haye i] 
get brand new ones instead of boys already trained 4 
General Youn6, It is very important to note that any change 
the direction either down or up takes considerable lead time. [ wou) 
estimate between 5 and 6 months to change the combat. struc 
effectively. 
EFFECT OF CAREER INCENTIVE ACT 


Senator Dworsuak. How does this Career Incentive Act affect yp 
sonnel status? You have not mentioned that im your cominents, 

General Young. I have it all here when my turn comes, but 

e happy to give it to you right now. 

“The Career Incentive Act, the reenlistment bonus and many 
favorable pleces of legisl: ation have assisted us greatly, partien 
in the reenlistment of our reeul: ar Army career soldier. 

Senator DworsHak. But you just indicated you are losing so ma 
thousands each month. The question that confronts me is wh 
that is the result of inadequate funds with which to maintair 
force or an indifference on the part of those people, enlisted pers 
nel, who are leaving the service. 

General Young. The ones leaving now are largely those who were 
drafted 2 years ago. 

Senator Dworsuak. They would not be affected by the Incent 
Act ? 

General Youne. No, sir; we have a very small enlistment of 
inductees, it varies from 2 to 3 percent. 

Senator Dworsnak. You are not particularly concerned then \ 
the retention of these draftees after they complete their normal toi 

General Younc. We. of course, would like to have them reen! 
but I think te chairman had reference to the possible early release, 
some 2 or 5 months prior to the expiration of the 24 months. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Sairu. Is not that the objective of the buildup of | 
Reserve with regular training so that we can gradually cut our Reg 
ular Establishment / 

General YounG. That is my understanding, it certainly will ! 
a great deal. 

Senator Smiru. You believe that we are making some head\ 
that way’ 

General Young. We are making some headway. Of course, \ 
propose to m: ake more. 

Senator Siri. So that the planning that you mentioned a wh 
ago, the training drill that you mentioned, could very well take 
of those boys who are leaving, but remain in the Reserve ? 

General Youne. It will take care of them if they choose to pa 
ticipate. 

Senator Sarru. That is my question. Are we not finding -:0 
way to give them an incentive to participate? Is that not the pu 
pose of it all? 

General Younc. We are making great effort to induce them 1 
participate, but as you well know, there are no mandatory provisiols 
In the law to require pa irticipation of those who have been in 
Active A rmy, 
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[ think as Senator Robertson indicated, the new program which 
jay initiate some mandatory participation, has not yet been even 
reported out. We are now proceeding under the old Reserve pro- 
vam. It is hoped this new legisl: ition will greatly improve this 


nrogral. 

Se Si Smirn. Are you doing anything on the Reserve under 
the law that we passed last year, the one that was passed by the Con- 
vress setting up Incentives and benefits and so forth? 

General Youne. Yes, and we have shown some little improvement. 
| assure you we have made a great effort, but the number of those 
ho voluntarily participate in the Reserve after they get out of the 
\ctive Army is disappointingly low. 

Senator Sutra. Mr. Chairman, I will go into the Reserve program 
ta later time. My only concern about this is that we make sure 
we have a constructive Reserve program as we cut down the Army, 
i Senator Robertson is referring to. 

I feel it can be done without any harm, but we must be shown that 
the Reserve is active and not on paper 


COST OF INCREASED STRENGTH 


Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, while I share that hope I still 
ave misgivings and in view of the fact that General Young testi- 
ied that this $600 million was a rough estimate, I ask he be given 
permission to file a more accurate estimate for the record so that if 
we have a proposal and we reach the conclusion that these Reserve 
programs are not going forward in a satisfactory way and the majority 
of the committee feels that an Army of approximately 1 million men 
will be inadequate in view of the strain and stress of international 
affairs. we will know what it costs to raise it up even to 1,263,000, 
which is the present strength. 

My present feeling is that it is going to cost more than $600 million 
f vou take into consideration all the factors involved. 

General Youne. I shall be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

An increase in the Army to 1,263,000 by the end of fiscul year 1956 would 
involve rapid buildup from the beginning strength of 1,114,000 requiring 1,229,000 
man-years at an additional cost of $814,208,000. 

Because of the lead time required in order to institute personnel actions which 
ffect the field, early release programs are now being implemented so that the 
\rmy will reach an end strength of approximately 1,114,000 by June 30, 1955. 
If time permitted, the canceliation of certain plans for the early release of in 
ductees, the Army could reach an approximate end strength of 1,125,000 by 
June 80, 1955. 

NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Senator CHavez. Proceed. 

General Hurcuison. Referring to “Military construction, Army 
Reserve Forces,” a direct ee vom am of $33 million, $25 mil 
lion for the National Guard, and $8 million for the Reserve, will 1 
quire new obligation: il authority of $31,611,000. 

While these projects are essential to the present Reserve program, 
their urgene v is even greater if we are to go forward with a Reserve 
force of the size conte mplated in the national Reserve plan. 
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MILIDARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


The other Army construction appropriation, “Military const) 
tion, Army,” will be presented at a later date following the e 
of authorizing legislation. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the necessity of getting new le; 
for that purpose? You do not have authority now / 

General Hurcuison. We do not have the construction authorizs: 
vet, sir, for fiscal year 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. What have you been doing heretofore / 

General Hurcutson. We have presented the Army const) 
program, that is to the Department of Defense which has presente) 
the complete Army, Navy, and Air Force construction prograis, » 
is now seeking authorizing legislation. After that is received, we y 
request the appropriations. 

Senator Stennis. This came out yesterday, or the day before 
terday, I think it was. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed, General. 


OTITER APPROPRIATIONS 


General Hurcutson. Lastly, are the two appropriations supporting 
the Alaska Communication System and the one supporting the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

The estimate for operations and maintenance of the Alaska Co 
munication System is $5,269,000, all new obligational authority. No 
new money is requested for construction for the system. 

For support of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Py: 
tice, $150,000 is requested. 

The purpose of this presentation has been to give you a general ont- 
line of the Army’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1956, As 
mentioned earher, the appropriation and program directors who fol 
low will be prepared to discuss such details as may be of interest t 
vou. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest we move on t 
the appropriation “Military personnel, Army.” We have with us 
Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young, Assistant Chief of Staff, G1, who has a 
prepared statement covering in more detail the Army programs for 
military and civilian personnel. 

Senator Dworsuak. Could T ask one question? Could you tell us 
briefly why this supplemental request for $827 million was not i 
clided in your regular budget? What transpired to justify this it 
creased budget ? , 

General Hurenmtson. The President’s budget was submitted rior 
to the enactment of the Career Incentive Act and thereby necessi- 
tated 

Senator Dworsuak. That is largely responsible for the increase of 
$827 million / 

General Hurenmtson. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED ARMY STRENGTH 


Senator McCietnan. Mr. Chairman, before we pass to the othe 
maybe the other general is the one to answer this question—but from 
the charts that you have just removed, as I understand it, you propose 
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‘he end of the next fiscal vear to have an Army of only 1,027,000 ; 
‘shat correct / 
7" Hurenison. That is correct, Senator. 
_ CLELLAN. Now, you propose to ni ike up that deficit of 
» losing now by increasing the National Guard and also 


(7el 


erves 4 
eval Hutemtson. That is part of the overall Army program. 
nator McCreLnan. You are losing over 300,000 men. You are 
x the regular stending Army by over 300,000 men; is that 
ator CHAVEZ. 4 l a to 1 027.000. 
tor McC Len. They have already started the reduction pro- 
it was nny 1,500:000 j in 1954. The regular strength of the 
\mmy youare reducing by approximately 500,000 men; is that correct 
General Flurciison. Reduction of 500,000 is correct. 
Senntor McCrieLttan. When I said 300,000 that was an understate- 
eit. So in order to partially make up for this reduction, to make 
‘the strength you are losing in that reduction, you undertake 
increase the National Guard from its present strength of 300,000, 
round 200,000, up to 100.000: is that correct / 
General ITTurcntson. Yes, sir, to 400,000 average strength im fiscal 
r 1956. 
Scnator MeCientian. And the Reserves from its present strength 
aro _ 100,000 up to 200,000, 
(rene | Hourermison. Yes. sir. up to 200,000 man-vear average for 
al a 1956, 
Senator MceChLetLan. So that would give vou then a strength, as- 
ming the National Guard and the Reserves were well trained and 
ganized, that would give you a total strength then in the Regular 
my and in the Reserves and in the National Guard of 1,600,000 
nin rough numbers. 
General PHIvrciison. That is right. 
Senator McCLentan. Now, then. the suecess of this. of course, 
hether we will have that strength, or not, is going to depend on your 
being able to build up the N: tional Guard to the antic ipated stre noth 
f 400,000 and the Reserves up to 200,000; is that cor rect ? 
om ral Hurcnison. Yes, sir. 


FITNESS FOR COMBAT 


Senator MeCiettan. Let me ask you one other question. 

Are they as ready and well prepared and well trained to be imme- 
lately thrown into combat, ready for action, as the regular standing 
\rmy / 

General Higurowrr. Sir. may | answer that? That is not correct, 

If this program materi: alizes, by 1959 we have a phased callout 
these various units to fit these various programs aa ated by the 
ahi 

siy no, we can’t do it under 7 to 9 months of additional training. 
Senator MecCretian. In other words. if vou called in the Reserve or 

lled in the National Guard, it would take some 7 to 9 months’ inten- 

‘training to make them ready for combat service / 

(eneral Higirrowrr. That is correct 
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Senator McCietian. Whereas the Regular Army, or your yyjjI}j,, 
men in the Regular Army, we would assume, I hope it is not a Violen 
assumption, are kept in condition and trained so as to be ready {, 
combat / 

General Hignrower. That is right. 

Senator McCLe.tian. So that it would take at least 6 months yi) 
the most intensive training to have an Army ready for the field » 
1,600,000 men assuming everything goes well with the program, 

(reneral Higirower. At least, sir. 


COMPARISON OF ARMY STRENGTH 


Senator Rorertson. In the meantime, I would like to ask if 
equipped and trained troops we will have an army as big as that of 
South Korea. 

General HicHrowerr. I believe, sir, we do. As I remember the liv. 
ures, Which I am not sure are classified, I would like to make this of 
the record. 

Senator McCLettan. You cannot make it off the record here: yo 
have a public hearing. I do not know how important it is, but yoy 
cannot make anything off the record here. 

Senator Cuavez. I cannot see any classification or why should we 
have it off the record if I understood the question correctly, 

Will you ask the question again. 

Senator Ropertson. Pending the time when we get this reserve that 
is contemplated, will we have in existence as many trained and fully 
equipped troops as the South Koreans? I know we won't have 
many divisions. 

Senator CuHavez. What is there classified or secret about the Korean 
Army? 

General HigHrower. I assume the strength of the Korean Ary 
is not USA classified information. 

Senator STeENNIs. Those matters are well known. 

General HiguHrowrr. The answer is “yes,” Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCietntan. I was only cautioning him if he had an 
doubts about it, that this is not an executive session. He could not 
make anything off the record here. 

Senator CHavez. I know; but if you know the Korean Army's 
strength, I do not see why in an open meeting it could not be give 
to this committee. 

Senator Rosertson. I think I had better withdraw the questi 
We will get it later. 


READINESS OF FORCES 


Senator SarronstaLi. General, you have been asked about the readi- 
ness and so forth of our forces. Is it not true that the divisions that 
we have in contemplation, the Regular Army, if we put those divi- 
sions in places where they can be moved quickly and where they are 
mobile and not stationary as those in Korea and so on, are we not Il: 
position where we can move those men as fast as our services of sup- 
ply and logistics are capable of moving, having in mind our strateg! 
air bombers and all the problems that go with retaliatory attack! 

General HicHrower. I believe that is substantially correct. 
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senator Curavez. I do not want any information as far as deploy- 
went. is concerned to get in the record. 


ADDITIONAL RESERVE UNITS 


senator STENNIS. Now General, following up the question here by 
senator McClellan and in which you said it would take 7 to 9 months 
ded training to bring these divisions into a status ready for field 
ction, how long will it take you under the present pl: ins to get these 
iditional National Guard or other Reserve units in being? 

Now, 1 am not counting the 7 to 9 additional months it will take, 
it how long will it take to get these in being where the 7 to 9 months 
an start running ¢ 

General Hicirower. It is total time, Senator Stennis. It depends 
ymuch upon our ability to procure these men within these units. 
Senator STENNIS. My point is that they are now purely on paper, is 
hat not right, these additional reserve units than these additional 
National Guard units. It is purely a paper proposition ? 

General Higurowrr. To a limited extent, sir. The basis of the 
rganization exists. 

Senator Srennis. But to fill them in you do not have them yet; do 


General Hiarrower. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You do not have the legislation that will get 
them yet; do you 

General Higurower. That is correct, sir. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Senator Cuavez. In order to get Reserve men you would have to 
ave legislation. In order to get National Guard you would have to 
epend on the individual State. 

General Higurowrr. The individual State, and the individual or- 
nization, sir. 

Senator STeNNts. So in talking about reducing the Army now, to 
get the full picture, before we can really go to counting on these 
eserves we first have to pass the legislation to provide the money, to 
vet the men that will start to set up these units and then after they 
re set up it will take 7 to 9 months in addition to that after the emer- 
vency roll before they would be trained for battle. 

General Higurower. That is correct, sir, but if this legislation 
n the National Reserve program is passed, by 1959 or 1960 we will 
ive sufficient of those units in being and sufficiently trained that we 
incut back substantially on this 7 to 9 months period. 

Senator Stennis. That is by 1959 or 1960? 

(reneral Higurower. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That makes it clear that is the time to reduce 
he Army. 

Senator Cuavez. If we are going to use these new units, National 


(mard and Reserve officers, 9 months hence, why cut the Army now ? 


Greneral Higutrower. Sir, that is a little bit beyond Iny prerogatives 


Ol f dee iding. 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 
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PROGRESS ON ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Senator SarronstaLu. Before we go to another point, what progres 
has been made by the Army in an accounting system under title [y 
of the Unification Act? How are you progressing on that? 

General Hurcuison. I am not in a position to answer that ag | 
am not familiar with the provisions. 

Senator Satronsratt. Who is comptroller of the Army at the 
present time ? 

General Moore. Gen. Loren L. Williams. He took General Deckey’s 
place. General Decker went to Europe. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLu. He is going to testify before us? 

General Moore. It had not been comtemplated because Cenerg| 
Hutchison is in the Office of the Comptroller and is here today to 
present the Comptroller aspects of the budget. 

Senator SALronsTALL. I think that is a very important question, 
if you have been following along with the Navy, the Air Force and 
Army and if my memory is right, the Army was sort of behind the 
others in working out the accounting system. 

General Hurcuison. I think in general, Senator, you can say that 
the Army has made great progress in the last 3 years in all fiek ls of 
accounting, partic ularly in supply accounting. We will prepare for 
the record a statement of the current status of the program. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 
IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE IV, NATIONAL Security Act OF 1947, AS AMENDED 


1. The first interim report of Preparedness Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate, requested “* * * that the Secretary of 
Defense and the secretaries of each military department submit to the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services a report on Mareh 31, 1954, and at the end of each 
quarter thereafter until the job is completed, describing the achievements in 
title IV implementation in their departments for the preceding quarter.” Four 
quarterly progress reports were prepared and submitted to the committee, coyer- 
ing calendar year 1954, as well as the first quarterly report for calendar year 
1955. 

2. The progress made among the military services in implementing title IV was 
highlighted in the Department of Defense summary report, as of the close of 
1954, excerpts from which are quoted below: 


“SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REPORT ON IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE IV, NATIONAI 
Security Act oF 1947, AS AMENDED, SEPTEMBER 16—DECEMBER 15, 1954 


om * * + * a . 
“RUDGET 


“Considerable developmental work was done with United States Army, Europe, 
in making better use of supply control reports as a management tool in connec- 
tion with financial property accounting which is currently being implemented in 
that area by the Department of the Army. 

* * * x * 


“WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


“The Army made significant progress in the last quarter of 1954 in the installa- 
tion of stock funds through the commencement of this method of financing all 
spare parts of the Ordnance Corps on October 1, 1954. The Navy has deve loped 
tentative plans for financing of spare parts, and the Air Force is studying the 
problem of installation of the Air Force Stock Fund to inelude aircraft spare 
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rts 


we and maintenance supplies, ground petroleum products, and other items 
moumonly used in operations. 
© * * * * + * 

“as a tangible reflection of the value of the stock-fund principle and of the 
\rmy’s skill in its use, the Army has turned back $585 million from its fund to 
the Treasury. This has been made possible largely by achieving a better bal- 
queing of stocks and by converting idle stocks back into funds as a result of 
rove methods of financial and supply control under the use of the stock- 
ae method of financing. The Army has put approximately $3 billion of addi- 
tot al materiel under the management coverage of the stock fund without having 
jp put additional funds in the fund and despite having transferred the $585 
yillion from its stock fund to the Treasury. 

. * * * * ~ * 

“The program for the development of standards and their use in evaluating 
actual costs of performance in industrially funded establishments recently begun 
by the Army Chemical Corps has progressed beyond the necessary training phase 
aid has moved into the initial application phase. The program is on schedule 
and it is expected that demonstration of this program will be substantially 
empleted during the current fiscal year. 

x“ o* * * * * * 


“AUDITING 
* « * + * a * 
“Progress has been made in each department toward the goal of bringing 
all areas Of financial management under comprehensive internal audit coverage. 
With the recent completion of an audit program for the examination of military 
jay and allowances, the Army Audit Agency now has incorporated coverage of 
essentially all functional areas into its overall internal-audit program.” 
7 & * 7” od s s 
5. Part IV. Accounting (funds and property) of the Department of Army 
Report as of December 15, 1954 (less exhibits), follows: 


“Iv. ACCOUNTING (FUNDS AND PROPERTY) 


“1, Integrated installation accounting 

“(a) The first phase (integration of appropriation, disbursing and payroll 
accounting) having been completed in the ConUS major commands, attention 
of this phase of the Army’s accounting has been turned to the oversea commands 
and technical and administrative services with the establishment of 9 finance 
and accounting offices in oversea commands and 10 such offices in ConUS class 
II installations, 

“(b) Army regulations were revised and published on October 20, 1954. This 
revision extends the integrated installation accounting concepts to all major 
commands, including overseas, and to administrative and technical services. 

“(c) Regulations on procedures for integration of revenue accounting (cen- 
tralized accounts receivable, billings, and collections) with integrated installa- 
tion accounting are scheduled for staffing on or about December 15, 1954. Inte 
gration of this phase of the Army’s accounting program is planned to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1955, in ConUS commands. 

“(d) Test procedures for the integration of financial property accounting 
litventry accounting) with integrated installation accounting have been eval- 
uated by a Department of the Army team. These procedures have been approved 
for implementation in all class I installations operating under both financial 
F perty accounting and integrated installation accounting during fiscal year 
955, 

“(e) Procedures for integration of stock funds with integrated installation 
accounting have been installed at 23 installations with the extension of the 
Medical-Dental Division. 

“s. Army accounting system 

“(@) As a basie effort toward the achievement of an improved Army budget 
and accounting system, a single uniform chart of accounts for application to 
the seneral ledger level throughout the Army Establishment is being developed. 
This action is one of several related activities undertaken in the implementation 
ofthe Army financial management plan. 
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“(b) There has been in process of development a comprehensive classifica, 
of general ledger accounts to reflect the results of operation, and the effect ; 
operations on the financial status of the Army as a whole and the various a 
mand and operating agencies of the Army. Formulation and execution of a 
ceeding phases of the project are now in progress with respect to the refinemey 
of account definitions, enunciation of basic principles and policies related to 
application of accounts in specific areas, establishment of accounting records 
and procedures, preparation of pro forma entries to general ledger accounts and 
other related steps. 


“3. Ordnance Corps 


“(a) The working group on an Army Ordnance Corps financial contro] System 
completed its review and analysis of the present system and issued its fing) 
report dated November 23, 1954. The group was statfed with representatives o¢ 
the General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, and the Department of the Army. The final report clarified certajy 
recommendations contained in the interim report dated July 21, 1954, and gives 
additional consideration to the research and development and maintenance anq 
operations areas. The scope of this report encompassed an ordancewide review 
of organizational matters, programing, budgeting, funding, accounting, reporting 
Single service procurement and pricing. 

“(b) For the purpose of implementing the recommendations of the working 
group, an Ordnance Corps implementation team was formed, which is now 
developing application of the recommended financial control system at Ordnance 
Ammunition Command, Joliet, Ill. The implementation team is being furnished 
assistance by representatives of the General Accounting Office and the Office, 
Comptroller of the Army. 

“(c) It is anticipated that the revised system will be installed and operating 
in the Ordnance Ammunition Command during the latter half of this fiscal year 
and will provide a pattern for application in order Ordnance commands and in 
other operating agencies of the Army. 

“4. Financial property accounting 

“(a) The financial property accounting system for inventories was established 
on an expedited basis during fiscal year 1954. It is in operation at 55 accountable 
depots and 31 major installations within the continental United States and at 
90 depots of the oversea commands. Efforts from now on will be principally 
devoted to refining the systems and procedures and to purifying the financial 
data. The system will be extended to other installations to the extent required 
to meet the needs of stock and industrial fund operations and the accumulation 
of program or product costs. One of the major refinements contemplated is the 
integration of the inventory accounts with the installation accounting system 
(3 (a) above).” 

4. The Department of Army report as of March 15, 1955 (less exhibits) follows; 


“IMPLEMENTATION OF TITLE 1V, NATIONAL SECURITY ACT 
“Report of progress as of March 15, 1955 
“Tr. COMPTROLLER ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


“1, One of the important features of the Secretary’s plan for Army organiza- 
tion approved June 17, 1954, was the clarification of lines of responsibility and 
accountability. In the implementation of this feature of the plan promulgated 
by AR 10-50, exhibit No. 1, provision has been made for funds to be provided 
to installations through command channels. In the past installation commanders 
have received mission, i. e., production activities, funds from the commander 
(for example chief of a technical service) whereas installation support, |. ¢, 
housekeeping activities, funds have been provided to the installation by the area 
commander. This change, to provide funds through one channel, should result 
in a better organization for and improved managerial procedures relating (0 
budgeting and accounting. 

“2. An improvement in the managerial processes relating to the activites 
covered in title IV has been effected through the development and publication 
of a uniform classification of activities for programing, budgeting, accountins 
manpower control, and reporting purposes. Each activity has been defined and 
a work unit established which will permit use of the structure by all management 
techniques. This will insure relatability of data used for various purpose 
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and will result in improved budgeting, accounting and particularly will provide 
, under basis for reporting on the many varied activities of the Army. 

“ During the reporting period three classes have graduated from the Com- 
gand Management School and a fourth class was started. To date this school 
has provided the Army 150 graduates (senior officers and civilian employees) 
glo have participated in an intensive, 3-week course of instruction in the latest 
concepts and principles of Army management, with particular reference to 
installation management. 

“4, Arrangements have been completed for an Army comptrollership course 
of 6 weeks duration to be conducted at Fort Benjamin Harrison. The first class 
yas started on March 28, 1955. The course is designed primarily to train the 
installation-level comptroller and his principal staff assistants. 

“5 Criteria have been established concerning Army service schools’ instruction 
of officers in management and comptrollership throughout the various stages of 
their careers. These criteria have been used as a basis for revising the scope of 
management and comptrollership instruction at Army service schools. The new 
scopes, Which are expected to result in increased management and comptrollership 
instruction at most Army service schools, will be effective for school year 1955 56. 

“§, Prototype organizational patterns and corresponding functional statements 
have been developed for comptroller offices of overseas commands, continental 
armies, technical and administrative services, and for comptroller offices of 
class I and II installations. These have been distributed to the field, together 
with a statement, advising as to methods of securing needed civilian personnel 
to staff comptroller offices. 

“7, The Department of Defense has recently established a policy that the 
Central Audit Agency of the respective military departments have responsibility 
for contract and internal auditing overseas. Survey visits were made to USAFFE 
and USARCARIB during the last quarter for the purpose of facilitating the 
transfer of audit responsibilities from these commands. 

“8 In February 1955, a 3-week training course was given to 35 recently 
recruited civilian and military auditors in all grade levels. This course included 
arather lengthy case problem intended to give the students extensive classroom 
audit work similar to that which they would receive on the job. 

“9 In March 1955, a class of 33 college graduate recruits were started on their 
Army audit career with a 3-week indoctrination course, a refinement of the 
February course previously reported. Five enlisted auditors also attended the 
course. 

‘10. Of the 158 men recruited as GS-5’s in June 1954, 120 have successfully 
completed 6 months of classroom and on-the-job training and have now been 
promoted to GS—7’s. 

“11. A special training course and audit of appropriation and fund activities has 
been developed. An intensive 1-week course, covering the latest developments 
in the integrated accounting system, is being given by two representatives of 
the Office of the Comptroller of the Army. This classroom work will be followed 
by a closely supervised audit of the operations of the Finance and Accounts 
Office. Selected auditors of two Army audit regional offices are participating 
in this audit and training course and plans are being developed for other similar 
courses and audits for training personnel of other regions. 


“II, BUDGET 


Greater fund flexibility at operating levels 

“Substantial progress is being made in improving procedures for the admin- 
istrative control of funds. With the objective of establishing greater flexibility 
in the use of funds at operating levels while still retaining adequate overall de- 
partmental control of appropriated funds, the Army inaugurated on December 
“3 hew procedures which authorize an annual maximum of 5 percent adjustment 
of funds between budget programs by the field operating agencies. The initial 
authorizing regulation permits such adjustment only between budget programs 
of the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, and prescribes certain other 
limitations, but as implementation is affected the procedure will be under close 
scrutiny to determine possible refinements which would permit even greater 
flexibility. 
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“TIT, WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 
Industrial funds 


“The detailed surveys precedent to the establishment of industrial funds ¢ at? 
installations have been completed and the proposed charter for 1 Of these is 
awaiting approval by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is anticipated that 3 installations will be placed under industria) 
fund financing during fiscal year 1955 and 14 are scheduled to be placed under 
the fund in fiscal year 1956. As of the date of this report there are 16 industrial 
and commercial-type activities which are financed by means of the sndustria 
fund. The report on December 15, 1954 indicated 17 industrially ee ‘tivi. 
ties, but 1 quartermaster maintenance activity financed by means of » AIP 
was closed on January 31, 1955. 


“Stock funds—Army stock fund 

“1. Consumable, standard-stock items have been capitalized under the Medica). 
Dental Stock Fund Division and installed at all CONUS and overseas depots ang 
major class I installations. All other stock fund divisions have been capitalizeq 
and installed at all CONUS depots except Engineer Division, spare parts. Aj 
stock fund divisions not now capitalized and in operation at depots and installa. 
tions are tentatively scheduled for implementation January 1, 1956. 

The following instructions have been issued: 

“(a) DA Letter, January 31, 1955, Extension of Army Stock Fund to CONUS 
Stations. 

“(b) DA Letter, February 18, 1955, Extension of Army Stock Fund to Six 
Stations within Third Army. 

“(c) DA Letter, February 28, 1955, Installation of Quartermaster Sub-diyi- 
sion of the Army Stock Fund. 

“(d) DA Letter, February 28, 1955, Army Stock Fund Accounting, Post, Camp, 

and Station. 


“Iv. ACCOUNTING (FUNDS AND PROPERTY) 


“1. Integrated installation accounting. 

“(a) The programs of the technical services for implementation of installation 
integrated accounting was announced on March 38, 1955, to the continental armies, 
United States Army, os and the Military District of Washington. ‘The pro- 
gram will include 163 class II installations and 30 overseas installations at which 
finance and accounting offices would be established. 

“(b) Accomplishments to date include the establishment of 49 finance and 
accounting offices in the technical service class II installations and 19 such offices 
in the overseas commands. 

“(c) Additional phases of integrated installation accounting are being devel- 
oped with respect to the integration of revenue, inventory and stock fund 
accounts as supplemental procedures under currently effective integrated opera- 
tions for appropriation and fund accounting in finance and accounting offices 
established pursuant to Army Regulations 10-216. The first phase is now opera- 
tive at all CONUS major commands, 19 installations in 6 overseas commands and 
49 CONUS class II installations. 

“(d) The following instructions were issued : 

“(1) DA Letter, March 8, 1955, Installation Integrated Accounting—Technical 
Service Program—Transfer of Disbursing Functions. 

(2) Instructions have been released as a departmental directive by the 
Adjutant General authorizing the collection of fees, effective February 1, 1955, 
for services relating to copying, certification and search of records that are 
rendered to the public. These instructions have been issued in accordance with 
the provisions of title V of the Independent Offices Appropriations Act of 1952 
(5 U. 8S. C. 140), BOB Circular No. A-28 and DOD Directive No. 7230.3. 

“(3) Published regulation AR 35-3095 which provides procedure for reim- 
bursing military and civilian personnel for expenses incurred for local transpor- 
tation in the performance of official duties, when the use of commercial convey- 
ances is authorized for local travel in place of Army-operated vehicles. 


“2. Army accounting system 
(See December 15, 1954, report.) 
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«9 Ordnance Corps 

«(q) Complete implementation of the financial control system in the ordnance 
qumunition command has been rescheduled for January 1, 1956. 
‘«(p) A uniform cost accounting and reporting system for all Government- 


owned contractor-operated works and plants producing ammunition for Army 


and Navy customers has been developed and was installed on December 31, 1954. 


«) Financial property accounting 

“In accordance with the plan previously reported to refine systems procedures 
and to purify financial data and reports for management use the following 
instructions have been issued : 

“(1) Army Regulations 735-8, January 15, 1955, Financial Inventory Account- 
ing Reports. 

“(2) Army Regulations 735-60, January 4, 1955, Financial Inventory Account- 
ing, General Principles and Policies. 
“(2) Department of the Army letter, February 8, 1955, Financial Inventory 
Accounting Manual of Operations. (Third edition.) 


«5 Settlement of contractor indebtedness 

“In the past the DOD policy has been to settle contractor indebtedness by 
lump-sum payment on demand. That policy has recently been changed to permit 
settlement of such indebtedness on an installment basis. It is estimated a much 
higher percentage of collections will result. Regulations implementing this 
DOD policy are being staffed. In the interim requests for deferred payment 
plans to liquidate indebtedness to the Government are being processed on an 


individual basis. 


““v. PROGRESS REPORTS AND STATISTICS 


“Reports improvement program 

“The Army had instituted a program for a periodic review of all reports about 
a year ago to assure; 

“(1) Redetermination of the need for each recurring report, in whole or in 
part, in terms of its workload and usefulness. 

“(2) Modify the reporting system to meet changing conditions. 

“(3) Make technical and procedural improvements in reporting directives and 
forms to conform with established standards. During the calendar year 1954, 
670 reports under the control jurisdiction of the Comptroller of the Army were 
reviewed by selected commands and Army staff agencies. As a result, decisions 
were made to discontinue 51 reports and to revise 179 others. 


“VI, AUDIT 
“Internal audit 

‘1. Suboffices were established at two large class ITI installations to proviae 
continuous internal audit services and to increase the efficiency and effectiveness 
of annual audits of the installations. Specific plans were formulated, and 
initial steps were taken to establish suboflices at 20 other major class II installa- 
tions by June 30, 1955. 

‘2. The Army, in coordination with the Air Force, is developing a uniform 
basic audit program to be applied to all National Guard units. A uniform audit 
report format for National Guard audits is also being developed jointly by the 
Army and the Air Force. An agreement has been entered into with the Air 
Force whereby effective July 1, 1955, the Army will be responsible for audit of 
all National Guard units in 28 States and the District of Columbia, and the 
Air Force will be responsible for audit of all other National Guard units. 


“Contract audit 

“Contract audit accomplishments for the report period are: 

“(a) Cost-type contracts: Cost audited averaged $70,700,000 per month with 
resulting audit disallowances averaging $723,000 per month. 

“(b) Fixed-price contracts: Costs audited averaged $176,900,000 per month 
with resulting questioned costs averaging $23,800,000 per month.” 

Senator SatronstaLu. I would appreciate that because, as I say, I 
think the Army was the slowest of all three services. The Navy was 
ahead, the Air Force had made some progress in centralizing the ac- 
counting and improving the system of the Army. 
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General Hurcentson. I think today you will find that the Army js 
abreast of the other two services. 

Senator Cuavez. We do not want progress. We want the finish 
product. 


ARMY INVENTORY 


Senator SattonstaLu. Now, the other question, What progress ha: 
been made in building up an inventory of what the Army has on hand’ 

General Core.azier. Senator Saltonstall, there are two aspects to 
that question. The first has to do with the so-called soft goods, suc has 
subsistence, clothing, and spare parts for equipment. Those partic 
lar classes of supplies are now in the stock fund. They have a 
capitalized and the inventory is under complete control. 

Before we can issue any of those items we must have an appropria- 
tion that we can cite. 

In other words, the appropriation must pay for issues from the 
stock funds. 

As we get into the maintenance and operation appropriation, we 
will be able to discuss more fully with you the influence of that par- 
ticular requirement. 


TOTAL INVENTORY 


Hlowever, the important thing is that there is approximately $¢ 
billion of inventory which has been very carefully controlled, not only 
itemwise but also on a dollar basis. We have complete control of those 
stocks. 

Senator SattonstTaLu. So that you know when something goes into 


it and when it comes out and where it goes out, too? 

General Coteiaztier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALronsTALu. So that regiment A and regiment B are get- 
ting approximately the same amounts of, we will say, clothing and that 
sort of thing. 

You are able to keep track of it in that way? 

General Coieiazier. We would not have that information at a na- 
tional level but the system would provide it at the proper level of 
management. We at the central point have knowledge of the com- 
plete inventory by what we call categories of supply. There are some 
300 categories. 

Senator S ALTONSTALL. For instance, the Army buys the food; does 
it not? 

General Coretazter. We buy the food. 

Senator Sauronstraty. For all the services? 

General Corenazrer. I would like to ask the Quartermaster General, 
does it include the Navy? 

General McKenzie. The answer to the question is “Yes. ” The 
Army buys the food for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 


TASK-FORCE REPORT 


Senator Santonstatn. If your inventory system is working right, 
why should the Hoover Commission say that the Navy had 60 years’ 
of hamburger on hand? 

General McKenzir. Sir, the Army turns the purchased food over 
to the Navy and they handle their own distribution system. 
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senator SALTONSTALL. Then the fault is the inventory system of the 
VA avy on that particular item 4 

General McKenzie. I would not be prepared to comment on that. 

Senator McCLetnan. Will you yield on that point? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Senator McCLeL.an. Since we are panning the Navy a little, as I 
recall the task force reported that the Army had 8 years’ supply of 
rrousers on hand. Can you give us any comment on Soe it? 

General McKenzie. I have the report here, sir. I do not recall 
seeing 8 years’ supply of trousers. Perhaps you have reference to 
gmething having to do with the womens’ clothing, sir. 

Senator McCLeLuan. Yes. 

General McKenzie. That I believe was quoted as being 

Senator McCLe.nan. 12 years’ supply I think of some women’s 
lothing; is that correct ? 

General McKenzie. The statement has been made that it was about 
|) years’ supply. 

Senator McCLELLAN. Well, I got close. 

General McKenzie. And the justification for the Army’s action in 
that case is that the personnel program on which we made the cloth- 
ng procurement in 1951 never materialized. In fact the maximum 
se of WACs was approximately 10,000 instead of the 30,000 
planned. Please keep in mind that this was during the Korean war. 


SURPLUS UNIFORMS 


Senator Cuavez. The Hoover Commission also found that the mili- 

tary now provides 7 ‘ million complete clothing sets annually and still 

as enough WAC woolen uniforms to last 10. 6 years and enough Navy 
blue uniforms to last 9.3 years. 

Is that correct information that came out in the Hoover report? 

General McKenzie. As to the Army position that is approximately 
correct. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Navy blue jumpers? 

General McKenzie. I would have no knowledge on that, sir. 
Senator ELLeENpER. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the general’s 
answer just now, he said that all these orders were put in in anticipa- 
tion of a program that did not materialize. Why did you order these 
before the program actually was put into effect, or it was known it 

was going to be put into effect ? 

General McKenzie. This particular committee report is very skepti- 
cal and critical of our lead time. We do not believe that the lead time 
isas long as pointed out there. May I say that it is because we must 
unticipé ite the arrival of the personnel prior to induction to have 
clothing in the warehouse when the lady should enlist as a member of 
the WAC forces that the lead time is required. 

5 penator ELLENDER. Can you be a little more specific in answering 

he question of Senator McClellan ? 

You ordered these and when you found out the program was not 
going into effect you curtailed or maybe canceled the contract? 

Ge neral McKernzir. But the WACs, sir, are volunteers into our 
ervice and a program was developed and we were given the mission, 
as we are in the procurement of food and clothing, to procure the items 
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and to have them available in the depots and down to the posts fo; 
these women when they are expected to join the service. 

Senator ELLEnpEer. Why, in the name of commonsense, would you 
have such a large supply on hand? Could you not have done it so 
that the supply “would have been in keeping with your enlistment op 
what have you? Instead of having, as you just told Senator Me( lel- 
lan, a supply of as much as 10 years? 

I think that is unconscionable, to say the least. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


Senator Sarronstatt. Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully ask that 
at a future time the property office give us some information on the 
progress of the Army under title IV of the Unification Act with rela. 
tion to the accounting system and, secondly, the progress on the in. 
ventory and how this system works? 

General Coreiazier. Yes, sir; we have a prepared statement: for 
title IV which covers financial property accounting. General Me- 
Namara, who will be present under the M. and O. appropriation will 
be prepared to discuss not only his statement, but in any detail the 
Senator desires. 

Senator Satronstatu. I would appreciate the general status, who is 
running it, and the progress made 1n the past year in centralizing the 
accounting. 

General Coretazrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. On the inventory end of it, General, you have i) 
ventories of properties that belong to the Army ? 

General Coreiazrer. And of the other claimant stocks such as Air 
Force property that we might warehouse for them. 

Senator CnAvez., Of necessity, the items contained in the inventory 
are stored somewhere. How do you ke ep track of where they are 
stored ? 


ALL INVENTORIES UNDER FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOUNTING 


General GoreLazier. In addition to the items I mentioned to Sena- 
tor Saltonstall, which was the soft goods which are principally in 
the stock funds, we have brought all bulk inventories worldwide under 
financial property accounting. 

We are getting an inventory report quarterly worldwide which 
gives us the status of bulk stocks, and those reports are summarized 
in this particular report which I have in front of me. 

However, the feeder reports which come up from the lower organi- 
zations show that it is possible to identify the amounts, the items, 
and the location. 

Senator Cuavez. Any particular location? 

General Corenazirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you handle all your items? Are they cata- 
Joged ? 

General Corciazter. The items are cataloged. We are changing 
from the old system of numbering to the Federal catalog system 
where the same item will be identified by all three services under 
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identic: al numbers and identical identification. There are catalogs 
covering all items. 

Senator Cuavez. Do any other members of the committee desire 
«ask any further questions of this witness ? 


ESTIMATED STRENGTH COST 


Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question of the 
iudget officer? It may have been covered, General, before I came in. 
Did you give an estimate on what it would cost, what additional 
fund in addition to the present budget estimate would be required, 
ifthe Army forces were going to be continued at their strength of 
January 1, 1955, and another question, continued as of their con- 

empl: ated strength of July 1 , 19552 

If you did not put ina ficure on that, I wish you would for the 
record. 

General Hurcutson. All right, sir, we will. 

Senator STENNIS. And if you break it down one step further show- 
ing how much of those figures would be required for what I call 
men that would be trained to go in battle for field service and those 
that might belong to the service organizations or behind the lines. 

[ am referring now to those such as quartermasters, cooks, if you 
ean give us a general breakdown between those two. 

General Hurcuison. Y es, Sir; we can on a percentage basis. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

We are asking that of you now officially for the committee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The strength as of January 1, 1955, was 1,325,000. To reach this strength by 
the end of fiscal year 1956, would entail rapid buildup from the beginning 


strength of 1,114,000 requiring 1,263,000 man-years at an additional cost of 
$1,012,938 000. 

The contemplated strength for July 1, 1955, is 1,114,000. To reach the same 
strength as of the end of fiscal year 1956 would require 1,132,400 man-years at 
an additional cost of $249,574,000. 

The best estimate that can be made at this time on a breakdown between 
combat and support troops, is a distribution on a 50-50 basis. However, this 
ratio would not be attained until the increased strength of new men could be 
trained and placed into combat or logistical units. 

To look at it in terms of operating forces rather than combat troops, when 
the buildup to 1,325,000 has been completed and the training forces reduced to 
a size adequate to maintain this size Army, the operating forces would be about 
i) percent of the total Army strength. Operating forces are those forces whose 
primary missions are to engage in combat, and the integral support elements 
thereof. Operating forces consist of two elements: (1) Combat forces, those 
forces Whose primary missions are to engage in combat, and (2) combat sup- 
porting elements, those elements which are a part, or prepared to become a part 
ofa theater, command, or task force formed for combat operations. 


Senator Cuavez. If there are no further questions of this witness 
from the members of the committee we will go to the next item. 
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Minirary Prersonnetr—CrtviniaAn MANPOWER 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIpp 
OF STAFF, G-1; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, ASSISTANT T0 TH 
COMPTROLLER, DOD; MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., Assisr. 
ANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; AND BRIG. Gry 
LOUIS V. HIGHTOWER, CHIEF, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


OBLIGATION STATEMENTS 


TaBLE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transfer authorized by 
Law 24, 84th Congress 
Reimbursements from non- Federal 


Public 


sources 
Reimbursements from other ac- 
counts 


lotal available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated 
savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Goods 
and services provided by the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
ind the Berlin Magistrat”’ 
Comparative transfer to 
‘*Maintenance and operations, 
Army”: 
Direct 
Reimbursable 
‘Salaries and expenses Ameri- 
ean Battle Monuments 
Commission” 
“Construction of 
ind cemeteries, American 
Battle Monuments Com- 
mission’’. . . 


memorials 


Total obligations. -._..__- 


1954 actual 


191, 647, 941 


49, 462, 397 


4, 949, 969, 338 


—177, 595, 


58, 185 
2, 971 


28, 339 


—90, 932 


1955 estimate 


including 


supplemental 


$4, 708, 859, 000) $4, 150, 479, 000 $3, 460, 000, 000 $228, 600, O00 $3, ERX. ¢ 


150, 000, 000 
123, 809, 000 
94, 703, 000 


4,518, 991, O00 


4, 518, 991, 000 


000 


, 932 


4, 756, 645, 542) 4, 524, 762, 929 


1956 original 
estimate 


3, 470, 694, 000 


3, 470, 694, 000 


3, 470, 694, 000 


1956 
suppl 
mental 


yt) 


3, 872, 000 
6, $22, 000 


228, 600, 000 


228, 600, 000 


228, 600, 000) 3, 699, 294, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). 
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TaBLE II.—Obligations by activities 


1955 estimate 
Description f including sup- 
plemental 


1956 original! 1956 sup- 
estimate plemental! 


1956 total 


Direct Obligations 


Appropr! ited funds: . , ed . ; 
"1, Pay and allowances D3, Se 837, 729'$2, 886, 596, 000 $226, 354, 000) $3, 112, 950, 000 
2, Individual clothing. - “ 471, 000 89, 204, 000, —3, 550, 000 85, 654, 000 
3, Subsistence. ; 385, 573, 000 296, 626, 000; —2, 496, 000 294. 130, 000 
4, Movements, yp rmanent 

change of station YOO, 252, 429, 000 182, 000, 000 8, 100, 000 190, 100, 000 


Other costs 3, 242, , 940, 200 5, 574, OOO 192, 000 5, 766, 000 


fotal obligations pay- 
ible from appropri- 
ated funds , 515, 538, 250, 92¢ 000, 000 228, 600,000 3, 688, 600, 


Reimbursements from non 
Federal sources: 
2. Individual clothing . 799, , 900, 000 ; 
. 4, 495, 140 000, 000 3, 000!..... 000 
4, Movements, permanent 
change of station ’ 47, 000 , 000) - , 000 
Other costs aah 862, 000 5, 000 1, OOO 


fotal obligatior pas 
able out of reimburs¢ 
ments from non- 
Federal sources a 3, 809, 000 3, 872, 000 _- , 000 


lotal direct obligations é J . 059, 929 ; 72,000 228, 600,000 : ) 472, 000 


as Payahle Out of Pe 
rsements From Other Ac- 


nd allowances $ 51 3, 300, 000 $ 419, 000 $419, 000 

tence ) 3 000, OOU , WOO, OOO 2, 000, OOO 

ents, pern 
fot 


e of station 1,438, 5 1, 403, 000 1, 403, 000 103, 000 


tal obligations payable 
of reimbursements 
rom other accounts , 459, 426 94, 703, 000 6, 822, 000 6, 822, 00U 


t 


otal obligations , 106, 645, 5 4, 524, 762,929 3, 470,694,000 228,600,000 3,699, 294. 000 


Request for supplemental funds transmitted to the Congress by the President Apr. 22, 1955 (H. Doc. No 
5 The “Obligation by wtivities schedule’’ also reflects authorized program adjustments subseque nt 
ting of the President’s budget 
? Includes additional funds in the amount of $123,210,000 “Pay and allowances’’ and $26,790,000 ‘“‘Move- 
nents, permanent change of station’’ due to enactment of Public Law 24, 84th Cong. 


TaBLe III.— Military personnel, Army actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 as of 
Mar. 31, 1955 


Obligations (including 
reimbursements 


Program 
No 


Annual Actual through 
| estimate Mar. 31, 1955 


1000 Pay and allowances $3, 527, 137, $ , 500 
1100 | Individual clothing 57 74, 310, 304 
1200 | Subsistence 5 573, OOO $5, 516, 305 
1300 | Movements, permanent change of station 253, 879, 000 194, 586, 980 
1400 | Other costs 2, 200 3, 843, 900 

Miscellaneous 400 


| Total obligations , 524, 762, 929 3, 400, 445, 389 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Youne. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
present for your ¢ onsideration my formal statement. 

Senator Cuavez. You may file the statement for the record and you 
go over it in your own way and summarize the general idea, 

General Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BupGeTr ESTIMATES, FiscaAL YEAR 1! 


96 
Statement by Maj. Gen. Robert N. Young Assistant Chief of Staff, ( 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to present for your 
consideration the Department of the Army budget programs for military gyq 
civilian personnel. 

THE SCOPE OF MPA 


The appropriation, “Military personnel, Army” presented to the committee 
today provides for the pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence and the travel 
of military personnel and units involved in permanent change of station, 
Cadets at the Military Academy are included in these items Miscellaneous 
budget items not appropriate to the four hearings mentioned are grouped under 
the caption “Other.” Included herein are expenses connected with apprehension 
of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners, interest on soldiers’ de. 
posits, death gratuities and mortgage-insurance payments for the new “in sery. 
ice’ home loans. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Almost every item in this appropriation is directly related to the strength and 
deployment of the Army The changes in end strength made subsequent to the 
submission of the material in the President’s budget have occasioned changes 
in the MPA budget estimates. 

Our revised estimate calls for $3,518 million based on an end strength in 
fiscal year 1955 of 1,027,000 and a man-year of 1,090,200 including cadets. The 
dollar estimate does not include the increase in pay resulting from the recent 
passage of the Career Incentive Act. A supplemental budget is being prepared 
to cover this amount. 

MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

On December 31, 1954, we had an Army of 1,326,050. On March _ , the Army 
strength was approximately 1,270,000. The program for fiscal year 1956 calls 
for an end strength of 1,027,000 and will include 18 divisions, 11 alana and 
137 antiaircraft battalions. Two of these divisions will be more or less static 
and three of these will be engaged in training individuals. 


THE NEED FOR CAREER SOLDIERS 


Success in ground combat is the Army’s fundamental contribution to the 
defense of the Nation. History and experience have proved that success in 
battle is directly related to the quality of leadership of small units. 

There is therefore a requirement for large numbers of enlisted men with 
leadership qualities and experience. This need must be satisfied by an adequate 
number of career soldiers. These men provide the nucleus for rapid expansion 
in mobilization and the continuity and experience essential for effective and 
economical day-to-day operations. 

Scientific and technological advances also increase the proportion of skilled 
technicians needed. It takes almost as much time to train a man for some of 
these jobs as the total term of service for a draftee. We need more technicians 
in many fields. For instance, in 1946 the requirement for track-vehicle main- 
tenance personnel was 2.2 per thousand, whereas today the requireme nt is 184 
per thousand. The rate for radar repairmen has multiplied by 5 since 146. 
New fields which have recently come into existence such as guided missile and 
atomic weapons have heavy requirements for technically trained personnel. 

By increasing the number of career soldiers, several benefits accrue to the 
Army. Chief among these is the reduction in the training base required by the 
Army. This results in a proportionate increase in the number of personnel 
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qvailable to combat organizations. As greater numbers of experienced personnel 
are assigned to our combat units, economies result from reduced training Costs 
and combat efficiency increases. The reenlistment bonus that Congress passed 
in July 1954 has helped greatly. This and other measures have caused an in- 
orease in our Regular Army immediate reenlistment rates from 17.4 percent in 
fscal year 1954 to 48.3 percent for the first 8 months of fiscal year 1955. 


CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


In addition to the recently passed Career Incentive Act, the Army has instigated 
many measures which are intended to increase the attractiveness of an Army 
reer. Assignment of enlisted men of the first three grades has been place on a 
more personal basis. Such personnel are now assigned by name within the 
United States and from oversea commands to the United States directly from 
the losing to the gaining unit. As a result, successive intermediate assignments 
for these personnel have been eliminated. This plan not only enhances the 
prestige of top three graders but also reduces the number of key individuals in 
transient status, 

Separation from one’s family is and always will be an unattractive aspect of a 
military life. During the past year considerable progress has been made toward 
increasing the number of overseas stations to which concurrent travel for families 
of personnel is allowed. Except in the Far East command, concurrent travel is 
available to an extent governed by the local availability of housing. In recent 
months there has been a decline in waiting periods for Government quarters in 
overseas areas, 

Another policy, designed to reward faithful service and to retain highly skilled 
individuals, provides that all enlisted Regular Army personnel in the top 3 grades 
who have completed 20 years of active Federal service and have completed at least 
loversea tour since January 1950 will be retained in the continental United States 
indefinitely unless they volunteer otherwise. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


The initiation of Operation Gyroscope is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in personnel policy since World War II. This plan which is essentially 
a division rotation plan, based on conditions short of general war, will increase 
the combat efficiency of our Army. 

Although presently applied only to the rotation of divisions and certain non- 
divisional combat arms units of separate regiment and separate battalion size, 
we hope to extend the plan eventually to certain noncombat-type units. Under 
the plan a soldier, if he so desires, may remain in the same unit for all or a major 
portion of his Army career. His oversea service is governed by the oversea 
tours of his unit. When his unit rotates overseas, he goes with it and returns 
to the United States when his unit returns. We hope that the unit will always 
return to the same station in the United States. In the majority of cases, the 
overseas tour is expected to be 33 months and the home tour 31 months. 

As Gyroscope is implemented, personnel will be stabilized within units. This 
stabilization will allow a man to stay in the same unit and serve in his particular 
specialty over a sufficient period of time to permit him to become more expert 
at his assigned job. Men in a unit will know each other and work together as a 
team to a much greater extent than is possible when turnover in personnel is 
great. The net result of the plan will give us units that will operate with 
greater efficiency. 

The plan will have a beneficial effect on career attractiveness. Under unit 
rotation, a soldier may select his unit and have a clearer picture of his future. It 
will also permit the shipment of troops and dependents on an organized group 
basis. 

It is quite reasonable to expect Gyroscope to produce an increase in the 
reenlistment rate. We have no reliable experience figures at this time on which 
lo base the amount of expected increase. However, we do know that Gyroscope 
improves many of the conditions which have discouraged soldiers from reen- 
listing in the past. We know that reenlistments have increased in those u iits 
that have thus far been designated to become a part of the plan. 

Many of the plans and policies I have outlined for you in the past few minutes 
have not yet reached the stage of implementation where a full measurement 
of their effect can be made. We have, however, some firm results that are 
directly attributable to the Army’s extensive manpower-control program. 
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ORGANIZATION STUDIES 


A major area in which manpower savings have been effected is found jy » 
review and revision of tables of organization. These revisions have been mage 
with the objective of maintaining or increasing the combat capabilities of yyj;, 
while reducing to the minimum the administrative personnel such as 
clerks, special service personnel and others. 

Tables of distribution which are used in nonstandard type activities x) 
as Post Headquarters are reviewed regularly. A tight control of this type 
organization is kept in Department of the Army. This control allows revision, 
to be made expediently by decreases or increases in the personnel authorizatio, 
vouchers, 

MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Another active program is the onsite manpower survey. In addition to surveys 
by major commands, services and agencies, my office condue ts manpower surveys 
of the headquarters of the major commands and survey type installations ang 
activities throughout the Army. 


THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


You gentlemen are well aware of the National Reserve Plan. If this plan js 
implemented it will support the Active Army in that the Reserve will! then by 
able to contribute more effectively to mobilization by providing units and 
individuals. 

The costs for the Active Army personnel to support this program have not beep 
included in the budget before you. The required additional Active Army strength 
and dollar authorizations will have to be provided with the authority to imple- 
ment the plan. 

Before concluding my remarks on the MPA appropriation, there are several 
points I would like to emphasize. The strength of the Army as established by 
higher authority is paid in accordance with rates established by Congress. The 
personnel authorized must be clothed and fed. They must be transported t 
places as required by the missions given the Army. Within the amounts r 
quested in this appropriation virtually no flexibility exists to absorb additional 
cost of new legislation or other increased costs except by reductions in strength 

Now, With your permission, I would like to discuss the requirements for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in supporting or nontactical roles. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


This portion of my presentation will be concerned with the civilian personnel 
related to the personal services obligations in the estimates submitted to you. 
The military personnel in supporting force will also be noted because it is man- 
datory that in areas which require both military and Civilian personnel, the 
manpower requirements be determined as an integrated workforce. 

I will provide compart ative manpower requirements for the past, current, and 
projected fiscal year; current strength data; and an estimate of our end-year 
position. Before I proceed With that information, I would like to review some of 
the policies that govern the determination of our nontactical workforce require 
nents. 

POLICIES 


The Army policy regarding the use of military and civilian personnel is a re 
flection of the policy of the Department of Defense and is in consonance with 
the expressed desires of Congress. In general terms, it provides for the maxi- 
mum use of civilian personnel in all positions which do not require military skills 
or military incumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline. Stated 
another way, the Army policy with respect to civilian personnel employment is 
otnn to the overall policy of providing the maximum combat effectiveness withi 

yailable manpower resources, 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


The beginning of fiscal year 1955 found the Army utilizing a total of 494,880 
direct hire civilian employees for all of its functions, including nonmilitary 
functions. In addition to our regular United States citizens, this figure includes 
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>» 


1467 Ryukyuans ; 56,160 Korean direct hire; and 28,366 other foreign nationals. 
: it included in this figure are 10,475 contract French nationals; 9658S German 
nationals ; 112,562 Japanese nationals; and 31,100 Koreans in the Korean Service 
Corps. — ‘ 

The redeployment of Army Forces from the Far East, the original cutback in 

yianned military strengths, and depot consolidation plan are several of the major 
factors Which resulted in a reduced civilian requirement as evidenced by the 
December 31, 1954, strength, which indicates a decrease of 29,558 for the first 
palf of fiscal year 1955. We estimate that by June 30, 1955, the end of this fiscal 
year, our civilian employment in regular military functions will have decreased 
from 462,550 to 422,336, exclusive of the requirement for a program for replac- 

«military With civilians and that a man-year strength of 455,483 will have been 


attaine “dl. 
REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIANS 


It is the desire of Congress, as expressed in section 720, Public Law 458, 85d 
Congress, as Well as the policy of the Department of Sede nse to utilize civilian 
yersonnel in lieu of military personnel to the maximum extent practicable. This 
wlicy has been a long standing one within the Army Establishment. During 
the period between fiscal year 1951 and June 30, 1954, the Department of the 
Aymy carried out a number of projects within the continental United States 
vhich substituted 18,315 civilians for 19,699 military personnel on supporting 
force operations. Large numbers of additional military personnel were re- 
placed by foreign nationals or United States citizens in the overseas commands. 
During the fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Committee hearings, Congress re- 
quested (p. 16, House Committee Rept. No. 1545) that the Army continue in the 
direction of using more civilians in lieu of military manpower. 

Accordingly, in January 1955, a program known as Operation Team Mate 
was put into effect to replace 12,000 military personnel with civilians. It is 
scheduled to be completed by June 30, 1955. 

Originally it was planned that the military spaces saved would be used to 
establish new combat units to increase the combat effectiveness of the Army. 
However, the recent reduction in Army strength means that the military spaces 
saved by Operation Team Mate will be used to maintain existing combat units 
which must otherwise be inactivated. 

Since the Army now uses the maximum percentage of foreign nationals that 
an be used with safety, it does not anticipate any further extensive conversion 
of military positions to civilian in the overseas areas. Within the continental 
United States any further increase in the percentage of civilians to the total 
nilitary-civilian force wiil be limited by available funds. 


STRENGTH OBJECTIVES 
The following tabulation shows our end-strength objective for fiscal year 


1996 for a regular military functions with comparative figures for the 2 pre- 
ceding fiscal years. 


; Actual June | _ Projected | Projected 
30, 1954 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Associated military. __- ; : 313, 7 214, 400 205, 700 
Object class 01, civilians - | 462, 422, 300 406, 900 
Foreign nationals (not included in detail of personal services) 250, 725 209, 500 196, 000 


1, 027, 009 846, 200 808, 600 


From the above tabulation it will be noted that the downward trend in civilian 
employment which commenced at the time of the cessation of hostilities in Korea 
continues, Civilian personnel constituted 69.5 percent of the total workforce on 
June 30, 1954, whereas, by June 30, 1956, it is expected to increase to 74.5 percent. 
This indicates that the Army is making progress in achieving the maximum use 
of civilians, thereby diverting more soldiers to operating forces. 


UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL 
Historically, the Army has from the time of the Mexican War to the present 


employed indigenous civilians in support of our combat forces. From the stand- 
61179—55——26 
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point of cost, it has been an economical policy. From the standpoint of quality 
of services received, it has been an advantageous policy. The utilization ; 
foreign nationals is, of course, limited by a number of factors which preclude oy, 
making more extensive use of them. These factors are— 5 
(a) Local labor regulations. 
(b) . ompetitive labor market with foreign governments and foreign indust; y, 
(c) Lack of assurance of continued employment in event of an emergency, 
(d) Safeguarding of military plans and information. 
(e) The necessity of maintaining our combat forces at a high degree of com) 
preparedness. 
The utilization of foreign nationals is not confined to laborers and artisans }yy 
includes every skill and profession that can be advantageously used by the Army 
in conducting its mission overseas. Included are accountants, administratiyp 
assistants, architects, bookkeepers, cartographers, editors, graduate engineers 
laboratory technicians, nurses, pharmacists, as well as the artisans, and laborers 
While large numbers of the foreign nationals are employed as regular ciyiljay 
employees of the Army on a direct hire basis, there are two categories of foreig 
employees which are organized into quasi-military units. One is the labor gepy. 
ice units in Europe which are organized into disciplined units similar to oyy 
Regular Army units and perform like functions in France and Germany, hp 
other is the Korean Service Corps (KSC). Personnel for these units are cop. 
scripted by the Korean Government from men in the 30 to 39 year age group 
Responsibility for discipline is delegated to the Republic of Korea Arimy since 
these units are led by Korean Army officers; however, they are supervised by 
United States troops stationed in Korea. The following tabulation shows con. 
parative strength figures for non-United States citizens employed by the Army 
for the following periods: 


Actual, June Projected, 
30, 1954 June 30, 1955 


W orldwide ave 335, 251 268, 093 
Labor service units included in above tot: ls_ ; (25, 631) (27, 337) 
KSC included in above totals__- 7 (31, 100) (11, 500) 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I have attempted to acquaint you in general with the manpower policies and 
some of the new procedures in effect in the Army and to provide data concerning 
the Army’s current and planned workforce. This budget is formulated within 
the framework of the manpower authorizations, guidance, and policy decisions 
made by higher authority and represents the minimum funds required to maintain 
the authorized strength of the Army and the required civilian workforce. 

I shall be pleased to provide additional information or answer any questions 
which you may have. 


SCOPE OF APPROPRIATION 


General Youne. In summarizing, I would like to read what I con- 
sider the most important paragraphs of my prepared text. The 
appropriation “Military personnel, Army,” presented to the committee 
today provides for the pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
and the travel of military personnel and units involved in permanent 
change of station. 

Cadets at the Military Academy are included in these items. 

Miscellaneous budget items not appropriate to the four headings 
mentioned are grouped under the caption “Others.” 

Included herein are expenses connected with apprehension of dle- 
serters, absentees and escaped military prisoners, interest on solciers 
deposits, death gratuities and mortgage insurance payments for the 
new in-service home loans. 
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CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Almost every item in this appropriation is directly related to the 
strength and deployment of the Army. The changes in end strength 
made subsequent to the submission of the material in the President’s 
budget have occasioned changes in the MPA budget estimates. 

Our revised estimate includes the pay raise and calls for $3,688,- 
400.000. It, therefore, does not correspond to the figure on the large 
chart displ ayed by the ¢ ‘omptroller. 

This estimate is based on a strength in fiscal year 1956 of 1,027,000 
and a man-year of 1,090,200, including cadets. 

Senator Cuavez. That 1,027,000 is the amount indicated by Secre- 
tary Finucane at the end of fiscal year 1956? 

General Youne. That is correct, sir. 


MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


On December 31, 1954, we had an Army of 1,826,050. On March 31 
the Army strength was approximately 1,270,000. The program for 
fiscal year 1956 calls for an end strength of 1,027,000 and will include 
18 divisions, 11 regiments, and 137 antiaircraft battalions. 

Two of these divisions will be more or less static and three of these 
will be engaged in training individuals. 

[ would like to point out that the need for career soldiers in the 
Army is a very pressing one, and it can be shown with considerable 
certainty that the more career soldiers we have, the more combat effec- 
tive our Army 1s. 

Therefore, the matter of career attractiveness is an important sub- 


ject. And the career attractiveness is directly related to our reenlist- 
ments of our Regular Army soldiers. 

We now have an Active Army of approximately 50 percent Regular 
Army soldiers. 

Therefore, the reenlistment rate is a matter of importance to us. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Senator Cuavez. What is the history of, say, for instance, the past 
year of enlistments, new enlistments, not reenlistments? They have 
been on the increase, have they not ? 

General Youne. Yes, sir; during fiscal year 1954 we had an average 
of 7,800 new enlistments per month. During the first 9 months of 
fiscal year 1955 we average 10,400 enlistments per month. I might 
emphasize, however, that we have increased our Regular Army imme- 
diate reenlistment rate from a low of 17.4 percent, which was the 
average for fiscal year 1954, to 48.3 percent for the first 8 months of 
fiscal year 1955. 

During November 1954 the Army had a total reenlistment rate of 
Regular “Army eligibles of 74.2 percent. The reenlistment rate of 
Regular Army personnel reenlisting the first time was 56.5 percent. 
The rate for those reenlisting after their first reenlistment was 89.9. 
The reenlistment rate for inductees was 3.7 percent of those eligible. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, it is what? 

General Youne. The immediate reenlistment rate was about 51 per- 
cent in February this year. 
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Senator Cravez. Do you attribute that to the bill passed last July; 

General Youna. I attribute it to many items. Some of them I wij] 
mention. 

The reenlistment bonus that Congress passed in July 1954 has he Iped 
a great deal. 

We saw an immediate upswing in our reenlistments when we could 
feel the effects of that favorable legislation. 


CAREER ATTRACTIVENESS 


In addition to the recently passed Career Incentive Act, the Army 
has instigated many measures which are intended to increase the at- 
tractiveness of an Army ¢ ‘career. Assignment of enlisted men of the 
first three grades has been placed on a more personal basis. 

Such personnel are now assigned by name within the United St: ates 
and from overseas commands to the United States directly from the 
iosing to the gaining unit, the same way as officers are assigned, They 
do not have to go through the reassignment stations as ‘they did j 
the past. 

This plan not only enhances the prestige of our top three grade non 
commissioned officers who are of the greatest importance to us, but 
it also reduces the number of individuals who are in a transient status, 

Separation from one’s family is, and always will be, an unattrac- 
tive aspect of a military life. During the past year considerable 
progress has been made toward increasing the number of overseas 
stations to which concurrent travel for families of personnel js 
allowed. 

Except in the Far East Command, concurrent travel is favorable 
and available to the extent governed by the local availability of 
housing. 

In recent months there has been a decline in waiting periods fo 
Government quarters in overseas areas. 

Another policy, designed to reward faithful service and to retain 
highly skilled indiv iduals, provides that all enlisted Regular Army 
personnel i in the top 3 grades who have completed 20 years of active 
Federal service and have completed at least 1 overseas tour since 
January 1950, will be retained in the continental United States i: 
definitely unless they volunteer otherwise. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


The next thing which I will discuss is what we term “Operation 


Gyroscope.” This is a unit rotation plan. 


The initiation of Operation Gyroscope is one of the significant de 
velopments in personnel policy since World War II. T his. plan, which 
is essentially a division rotation plan, based on conditions short of 
general war, will increase the combat efficiency of our Army. 

I would like to emphasize this: We probably would not be able to 
maintain this under full mobilization and an all-out war, but it will 
increase the combat efficiency of our Army greatly in peacetime. 

Although presently applied only to the rotation of divisions and 
certain nondivisional combat arms units of separate regiment and 
separate battalion size, we hope to extend the plan eventually to cer 
tain non-combat-type units. 
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a the plan, a soldier, if he so desires, may remain in the same 

it for all or a major portion of his Army career. His oversea serv- 
ve is governed by the oversea tours of his unit. 

When his unit rotates overseas, he goes with it and returns to the 
(nited States when his unit returns. 

We hope that the unit will always return to the same station in the 
United States. In the majority of cases, the oversea tour is expected to 
he 33 months and the home tour 31 months. 

As Gyroscope is implemented, personnel will be stabilized within 
units. ‘This stabilization will allow a man to stay in the same unit 
and serve in his particular specialty over a suflic ient period of time 
to permit him to become more expert at his assigned job. 

Men in a unit will know each other and work together as a team 
toa much greater extent than is possible when turnover in personnel 
is great and is on an individual basis as it is now. 

The net. result of the plan will give us units that will operate with 
cvreater efliciency. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF PLAN 


The plan will have a beneficial effect on career attractiveness. 
Under unit rotation, a soldier may select his unit and have a clearer 
picture of his future. 

It will also permit the shipment of troops and dependents on an 
organized group basis. Unit shipments also will appreciably reduce 
movement costs. 

It is quite reasonable to expect Gyroscope to produce an increase in 
the reenlistment rate. We have no reliable experience figures at this 
time on which to base the amount of expected increase. How ever, we 
do know that Gyroscope improves many of the conditions which have 
discouraged soldiers from reenlisting in the past. We know that re- 
enlistments have increased in those units that have thus far been 
designated to become a part of the plan. 

When we appeared before the House Appropriations Committee, at 
their request we brought with us the division commanders of the 1st 
Infantry Division and 10th Inf: untry Division. These are the first 2 
divisions which will rotate under this plan. 

We also brought before the committee a regimental commander 
from the Third Cavalry at Fort Meade, a company commander and 
three noncommissioned officers. 

The committee was much interested in this plan, and although the 
men were selected at random, all of them were most enthusiastic about 
it, particularly the noncommissioned officers whom it is designed to 
benefit the most. 

Officers obviously will not be able to go with a unit and stay with it. 
forever, as much as they would like to. It is the noncommissioned 
officers that it will benefit greatly. 

Senator Cuavez. Especi: ially those who have been in for a certain 
length of time? 

General Youna. Yes, sir: the Regular Army career soldier. 

Of course, many inductees will be : assigned to a unit intially and will 
either go overseas with it and stay their allotted time, or they will be 
inducted, trained and will go overseas to replace the first group of 
inductees who went over with the unit. 
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Thus you can see that there will be two packages of inductees. Those 
who are with the unit when it first goes overseas, can stay with it ap 
estimated 17 months. It will be necessary for a second packet of jn. 
ductees to replace them at the end of that period of time. The firs 
packet will then come home while the second group comes home with 
the division when it has completed the full 33 months. 

Many of the plans and policies I have outlined for you in the past 
few minutes have not yet reached the stage of implementation where 
a full measure of their effect can be made. 

We have, however, some firm results that are directly attributable 
to the Army’s extensive manpower control program. 


ORGANIZATION STUDIES 


A major area in which manpower savings have been effected is found 
in the review and revision of tables of organization. These revisions 
have been made with the objective of maintaining or increasing the 
combat capabilities of units while reducing to the minimum the admin- 
istrative personnel such as cooks, clerks, special service personnel and 
others. 

Senator Smiru. I understand the Air Force is making quite a change 
in the feeding of their people. Is the Army doing the same thing? 

General Youne. Yes, we are, and are making careful studies of 
that. 

Now, there is a little difference in the extent to which we can go and 
the extent that the Air Force might go. 

As you well realize, an infantry company which must take the field 
must have cooks and KP’s, that are military personnel rather than 
civilians. 

Moreover, it is usually necessary that we have a company size mess 
since they frequently will operate at considerable distance from other 
units. 

The Air Force is usually located on relatively fixed bases and in 
large numbers at one base; thus they have a little more opportunity or 
you might say are able to carry it a bit further than we can visualize, 

Nevertheless, we are studying the possibility. 

Senator Smiru. I wondered how you could proceed: but by elimi- 
nating your military personnel. How much difference in personnel 
will it make if you make the change in the Army ? 

General Youne. I have here a table which reflects the number of 
personnel in the proposed and the present Infantry division, which 
reflects overall reductions. 

There may be as much as 10 percent or more decrease. A reduction 
in mess personnel is included in that percentage. 

Senator Smirn. You mean 10 percent of the million men? 

General YounG. No; 10 percent of the overall strength in any one 
Infantry division. 

Senator Smirn. Would that be in the overall figure so that would 
be an appreciable number ? 

General Youna. I think it is a little too early for us to report 
accurately just what it will amount to. This is a continuing proposi- 
tion really. 

We say this to the committee each year, that we are reviewing the 
tables of organization and the tables of distribution and in fact that 
is true. We have certainly intensified it the past year. 
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FOOD PURCHASES AND PREPARATION 


Senator SmirH. Does the Army continue to buy the food, or do the 
outside agencies get the contract to buy food ? 

General Mc KENZIE. The Army will continue to buy the food. 

Senator Smiru. And arrange the menus? 

General McKenzir. Yes. 

Senator Smirv. So that all the outside agencies do is follow the 
orders of the Army? Would that be true? 

General McKenzirz. That is correct. 

Senator Smirnu. So that the quality of food will be no different 
and the prices will be no different ? 

General McKenzie. That would be the objective. 

Lest the committee be misled, I would like to state that the Army 
has not engaged in any contract with any of the civilian catering firms 
at this time for the feeding of enlisted personnel. 

Senator SmrrH. But you are considering it? 


USE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM COMMODITY CREDIT STOCKS 


General McKenzie. Yes: it is very actively under study. 

Senator CuAvez. May I ask the Quartermaster a question there? 

We passed Public Law 690 authorizing | additional dairy products 
tothe Army forces be obtained from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stoe ks. 

Has there been any implementing by the Army of that law? 

General McKenzie. Yes, sir; I am very happy to report that the 
Avia, has increased the allowance of milk throughout the United 

tates by a one-half pint per man per day, and we have made provi- 
sions for the similar increase, even though it may not be borne from 
Public Law 690, in the overseas theaters. The Navy and Air Force 
have engaged ina similar program. 

Senator Cuavez. You are getting that additional milk from the 
Commodity Credit; is that correct ? 

General McKenzir. That is correct, sir. They are supporting the 
program to just about one-half of the additional cost of it in terms of 
the act itself. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, in answer to a question by Sen- 
ator Smith, General Young stated a decrease of 10 percent. In what? 
In personnel ? 

General Young. In the personnel of a proposed Infantry division. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean those engaged in providing the food 
and preparing it ? 

General Young. Not just in food, sir, but in many other areas. 
Especially in the administrative and supply areas. 

Senator Exttenper. All of that, then, relates to the supply, the 
preparation, the serving of food to an Infantry division? 

General Youne Partially sir. It also includes supply of other 
items and general administration. 

Senator ELLenper. What percentage of the Infantry division is 
“Soe in that endeavor? Do youknow? 

General Youne. I would like to look that up. 
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Senator Exnenper. The 10 percent does not mean anything in the 
record unless we can find out what it entails. At least, to me. | did 
not follow it. That is why I am asking the question. 

General Youna. I would like to insert, if I may, all the fiew 
including the ones you have in mind. 

Senator Smirir. At the same time would you include in the record 
the expense, the difference in cost of the services between the military 
personnel and the civilian personnel and the contracts that are to be 
arranged for so that we get an idea how much difference it is going 
to cost without any change i in the service? 

General Youne. I will be ver v happy to. 

I did - mean that in all of these areas the civilians had replaced 
ic milita In some instances they have gone on a more austere basis, 

Senate E LLENDER. General, this table, or information you are going 
to furnish to us will give us the number of people engaged in the 
supply of this, providing food and so forth ? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So we can then find out the exact number of 
personne] that will be removed from a division ¢ 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. 

General Young. And some of that will come out when I discuss 
civilian personnel figures here. 

Senator ELtenper. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


res 


Food service personnel 


occupation 


Job title Infantry Infantry or reduc- Percent 
specialty 


division division tion (—) 


Military | Present Proposed | Increase (+) 
| 
' 
| 


4110 | Mess supervisor, warrant officer 

4114 | Food service supervisor, warrant officer__- 
1823 | Food service supervisor, enlisted_..- 

1824 | Mess steward Lica 

3060 | Cooks-. 


NE iccnkinccoten 


The total strength of 331 food service personnel in the proposed Infantry division represents strengths 
utilized during recent field tests. 

2. As a result of recent field tests the operation of food service on a consolidated mess basis has proved 
unsatisfactory. 

3. It is anticipated that the strength of food service personne! in the proposed Infantry division will he 
increased upon the reorganization of unit-type messes for several of the divisional units. This increase 
of food service personnel to a strength somewhat less than the present Infantry division strength of 707 
will be retested during Operation Sagebrush. 


COMPARATIVE Costs OF MESSING OPERATIONS: MILITARY, CIVILIAN 


Since the Army has not proceeded to negotiate with civilian contractors for the 
operation of military messes, it does not have any experience on which to base the 
requested data. However, the experience of the United States Air Force with 
contractual feeding will be considered as it becomes available. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING PURPOSES 


General Younc. The Reserve program has been discussed at some 
length. J think I may skip over that paragraph and merely state, 
however, that additional requirements of the active Army to train 
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ihe young men whom it visualizes may be given 6 months’ training 1s 
not included in this budget. 

We will require additional active Army personnel to provide this 
gaining for the young men brought in for the 6 months’ period. We 
do not have in this budget the funds, nor the personnel to provide 
that training without taking it from some place else. 

Senator CHAVEZ. However, you anticipate there might be a need 
io increase that training or to get that training / 

General YOuNG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then why cut that personnel in the Army now ? 
If you are going to get some more men in the future. 

You have some now that are now trained that could help you train 
new ones. Why bring in some new ones to train them to train the 
new ones ? 

General YounG. I am not doing it, sir. 

Iam the wrong person to ask. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAINING FORCE 


Senator Srennis. Let us ask the general what is the personnel 
requirement of this new training force. 

General YOuNG. Senator Stennis, it would largely depend on the 
number of trainees that are brought in. As I remember, if we brought 
inand trained 100,000 in 1 year, we estimate it would require approxi- 
mately 17,000 active Army personnel as the trainers. 

Senator STENNIS. At what approximate cost now ¢ 

General YounG. These 17,000? 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. If you can supply that for the record that 
would give us some ground rule on it. 

General Youne. I will have to supply that, but I did want to be 
sure to make the point that they are not included in here either 
moneywise or numberwise, unless, ‘of course, it were taken from some- 
thing else, a division were "deactivated or something of that kind. 

Senator CuAvez. Would not the same purpose be achieved if 
instead of cutting, you leave the Army as it is now? Would that 
uswer the purpose ? 

General YouNG. That would answer it. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


TRAINER COSTS 
The cost of trainers for the first 100,000 trainees, for the first year, amounts 
to $63.7 million. 
CLOSING OF CAMPS 


Senator ELttenper. Mr. Chairman, the question I am about to ask 
may not be appropriate at this time, but I will ask it in the hope that 
later on it can be answered. 

I notice that the military strength in 1956 will be curtailed from 
the fiscal year 1955 beginning strength of 1,400,000 plus. In reaching 
this smaller amount are you considering the closing of some of your 
permanent camps at which this per sonnel is being tr ained 2 

General Youna. That is under consideration. 

Senator ELtenper. As I understand, you have—is it 91 or 92 per- 
manent camps throughout the United States—and it strikes me that 
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if the military strength is reduced to the amount that you have jug 
indicated that quite a lot of money could be saved by a consolidation 
of these forces at fewer camps. You say you are giving thought to 
that ? 

General YounG. That is under consideration ; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are not considering enlarging any of them: 
are you? 

General Youna. Only so far as we consolidate. 

In other words, as we close one we put the units and activities whic) 
are to remain in existence at locations where there are accommodations 

Senator ELLENpER. You would not want to close one and increas 
the other so as to take care of you ? 

General Youna. No, sir; the accommodations would be there fop 
them. It would increase the numbers at the retained posts, however. 

Senator ELtenper. I understand that, you would increase the np. 
ber at the camp, but you do not contemplate expanding the number 
of facilities there in order to accommodate them ? 

General Coreiazrer. That is correct. 

General Youna. Nevertheless, we are continually building new 
barracks which are not necessarily an expansion, but as replacements, 

Senator ELLenper. I know, the Air Force is coming in during the 
emergency and getting the best they can. I understand all of that, 

General Younc. New barracks are needed to re place the old ones, 

Senator Eitenper. I understand that, but whenever you come up to 
Congress with that, I would like to be present to question it a little bit 
because as I think I pointed out on several occasions previously. I ( 
not mean to accuse anyone, but some people in the armed services are 
prone to use an emergency to build permanent installations at a 
facility. 

It is my hope that we can make those that are there now last as 
long as possible and not embark upon further expenditures. 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, going back to the Reserve discus- 
sion a few moments ago, I would like to have the record show that I 
do not want to save any money or economize so far as our national 
security is concerned, but I have felt, always felt, and I think the 
military knows pretty much my views, that the Regular Establishment 
could be made very, very strong, not large, but strong, if it was backed 
by a sufficiently trained National Guard and Reserve. 

The only way we can possibly save ourselves from being broken 
economically is by finding some plan that we can follow through on 
and will follow through on. 


COST OF REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE TRAINING 


My question is, What is the difference in the overall cost of the 
Regular Army and the Reserve and National Guard? Do you have 
figures? Have there been sufficient studies made so that you can tell 
us if the plan that I have talked about so long was followed and our 
Regular Establishment was made strong, as strong as we could make 
it, but small, the balance made up by appropriately trained National 
Guard Reserve of 500,000, whatever the figure is? 

General Hutcuison. The equipment for a National Guard division, 
if fully mobilized, costs the same as for an active Army division. 
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The day-to-day operational costs would run about 25 percent of the 
cost for the National Guard division as compared to an active Army 
division. 

Senator SmirH. Twenty-five percent ¢ 

General Hutcntson. Approximately 25 percent. That is for the 
operational costs, i, e., day-to-day operations. 

Senator SmirH. What about your outside, your Reserve outside of 
the National Guard ? 

General Hutrcutson. I would say the equipment for a Reserve 
jivision would cost the same as that for an active Army division. 

We have to have the equipment ready for them, therefore the 
equipment costs are the same. The operational costs depend on how 
many drills they have and that sort of thing. 

If they train as much as the National Guard does, the operational 
costs would be roughly 25 percent of that for a similar active Army 
init. 

Senator SmirH. They must be sufficiently trained and equipped if 
we were to follow the plan such as I have in mind. 

General Hurcutson. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn. In order to be effective? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smita. And to permit us to cut the Army or military as 
has been suggested by some people from time to time. You would 
say, then, that the equipment and the operational expenses would be 
about the same as the Regular; the balance, in the training and so 
forth would be 25 percent of the Regular. 

General Hiurcentson. The equipment costs would be the same. The 
operational and training expenses would be about 25 percent. 

Senator SmirH. Thank you very much. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? I ama 
little bit confused. 

General Young is now testifying, as I understand, as to military 
personnel, their pay, and so forth. That second item is “Maintenance 
and operations” and the third item is “Procurement and production.” 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Now, under “Maintenance and operations,” does that include the 
food, the clothing, and things like that ¢ 

General Youne. Yes. General Colglazier has that. 

General Cotetazter. Food and clothing, the things that the indi- 
vidual needs, are included in “Military personnel, Army” appro- 
priation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVES 


Senator Smiru. May I add there when you are supplying the infor- 
mation for the record, will you supply a chart or schedule on this 
camp or zone between the Regulars and the Reserves on the larger 
numbers, including, and I would like to include everything, the bene- 
fits and the clothes and everything that has to do with making those 
reservists and National Guard people ready for call. 
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General Hurcntson. We will do the best we can, Senator Smith, 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Based upon the assumption that a Regular Army division and a N; itional 
Guard or Reserve division are equally equipped and have the same pe rsonne! 
strength, the equipment cost would be the same. However, all other costs gy} 
as pay, subsistence, travel, training, and maintenance and operation of equip 
ment, would be higher for a Regular Army division. 

The National Guard and Reserve training plan for fiscal year 1956, provides 
for 69 days training, exclusive of schools and command post exercises 

Based upon the assumption that all units are equally equipped and training 
is conducted by the Reserve components to the maximum allowed, the best esti 
mate at this time as to cost of a Reserve component division operation. 
compared to a Regular Army division operation, is approximately 25 per@ent 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 

General Youne. Yes, sir; with your permission I will cut this 
pretty short. It has to do with civilian personnel which, of course, 
is one of the items in our budget. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL POLICY 


The Army policy regarding the use of military and civilian per 
sonnel is a reflection of the policy of the Department of Defens 
is In consonance with the expressed desires of Congress. 

In general terms, it provides for the maximum use of civilian per- 
sonnel in all positions which do not require military skills or military 
incumbents for reasons of training, security, or discipline. 

Stated in another way, the Army policy with respect to civilian 
personnel employment is keyed to the overall policy of providing 
the maximum combat effectiveness within available manpower re- 
sources and funds. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PERSONNEL 


Senator Crravez. Do you have any discussion on both military and 
civilian personnel assigned to public relations and information, as 
to the numbers and what they do and so forth ? 

General Youne. Can I give you a discussion of the number of civil- 
ian personnel 

Senator CHavez. Civilian personnel and military personnel as- 
signed to that particular duty of giving out information, public rela- 
tions, matters of that nature, that would have nothing to do what- 
soever with the military? 


General Younc. I presume you would want that worldwide rather 


than just here in Washington. 

Senator Cuavez. We want it worldwide if you are giving any hand- 
outs over in Tokyo; we would like to know about them, too. I would 
like you to start ‘with the Pent: agon. 

General Youna. Mr. Chairman, I will have to get that for you. | 
am not prepared to provide that right now. 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Personnel assigned to Army Public Information activities 


Total 
The Pentagon : persenndl 
IN ete 2 Rl Oe 
DGG. a3 eae 
Civilian 


TO a sek cil css tata sina ell a i 
Worldwide (including Pentagon) : 
CONT a ii are ie ee etecanae 
ii NOUR a atetoas ao mecmices ae 
CAVETIOR is tte sic ies wh ke tcp ceca ania icing cea amaalecaanooaimtS 


TO ee 


nceludes 18 officers and 2 enlisted on duty in Office of Public Information, Department 


f Defense 

The above list for the Pentagon includes all individuals assigned to public 
information at Headquarters, Department of the Army. Many of these are en- 
gaged in internal or other activities not properly chargeable to public informa- 
tion as defined by the Bureau of the Budget. 

For public information personnel worldwide, the figures given represent those 
individuals whose time is chargeable, either in full or in part, against the con- 
gressional limitation on the expenditure of funds for public information 
activities. 

The Army receives from the field a quarterly report that indicates the number 
of individuals chargeable against the congressional limitation, with a compila- 
tion of the percentage of their time devoted to public information duties. 

Senator Smiru. Would that include the number of military per- 
sonnel replaced by civilians so that while we are cutting the military, 
if we are filling the places with civilians we are not so bad off? 

General Young. That is all in great detail in the statement and I 
did skip over it, but it does show in general that we have very dili- 
gently pursued a study and a course of action designed to replace mili- 
tary with civilian. 

And although our civilian personnel numberwise has been re- 
duced, the percentage of civilians to military has increased. 

For example, the military personnel who are performing, you might 
call them housekeeping, supply and functions of that kind, on June 
30, 1954, were 315,754. 

We project that to June 30, 1956, and have a figure of 205,700. That 
is military personnel. 

During the same period our civilians who are directly hired from 
01 funds. will go from 462,550 down to 406.900. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


In addition we have large numbers of foreign nationals employed 
is you know, either direct hire or by contract. All of those figures 
ire available and I can furnish them if anyone is interested. 

Irom the tabulation I have just read we see that civilian personnel 
onstituted 69.5 percent of the total work force in the support area 
on June 30, 1954, whereas by June 30, 1956, it will have increased 
to 74.5 percent. 

Our replacement of military by civilian program this fiscal year 
has been given the code name “Team mate.” In this program we 
are attempting to relieve military personnel and assign them to purely 
military duty. A beneficial effect will occur in replacing these mili- 
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tary, thus giving us a greater combat effectiveness and combat stpyp. 
ture than we would otherwise have. 

Senator Smirn. Do you pay the prevailing wage in the foreigy 
country, or do you pay the same wage you pay our people? ? 

General Youne. The prevailing wage. 

If I might say, the ut ‘fination of foreign nationals is not confined to 
laborers and artisans, but includes every skill and profession that cay 
be advantageously used by the Army in conducting its mission over. 
seas. 

Included are accountants, administrative assistants, architects, book. 
keepers, cartographers, editors, graduate engineers, laboratory tech. 
nicians, nurses, pharmacists, as well as the artisans and laborers, 

While large numbers of foreign nationals are employed as regular 
civilian employees of the Army on a direct-hire basis, there are two 
categories of foreign employees which are organized into quasi- 
military units. One is the labor-service units in Europe, which are 
organized into disciplined units similar to our Regular Army units 
and perform like functions in France and Germany. 

The other, which is probably familiar to you, is the KSC’s of 
Korea, the Korea Service Corps, which performed an outstanding 
job during the war and are still being utilized. 

Personnel for these units are conscripted by the Korean Govern- 
ment from men in the 30- to 39-year-age group. Responsibility for 
discipline is delegated to the Republic of Korea Army since these 
units are led by Korean Army officers. However, they are super- 
vised by United States troops stationed in Korea. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude by saying that I have 
attempted to acquaint you in general with the manpower policies and 
some of the new procedures in effect in the Army and to provide data 
concerning the Army’s current and planned work force. This budget 
is formulated within the framework of the manpower authoriza- 
tions, guidance and policy decisions made by higher authority and 
represents the minimum funds required to maintain the authorized 
strength of the Army and the required civilian work force. 


ENLISTMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator Cuavez. General, do foreign citizens sometimes join ow 
Army? Are they permitted to join our Army? 

General Youna. In limited numbers and for certain purposes. 

Senator Cuavez. But you do enlist them in our Army ? 

General Youna. In very limited numbers. I would like to discuss 
it with you later. 


ROTATION PLAN TRAVEL COSTS 


Senator Cravez. I have one question that I have to ask. 

What effect will the Army’s plan to rotate units have upon travel 
costs ? 

General Youna. Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Transportation says it 
will greatly reduce it. For example, to move a division from, let 
us say, a central point, such as Fort Leonard Wood, to the port of 
New York on a unit-movement basis—as I remember we saved some- 
thing like 20 percent of the cost if those poeple were moved as 4 
group rather than as individuals. 
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Now, the Military Sea Transport Service tell us that they will 
be able to handle this in a much more effective manner because we will 
report to the port with a unit, under a commander and they will be 
able to schedule their ships more efficiently. 

Senator CuaAvez. The transport would not have individuals from 
jifferent units throughout the entire United States? 

General Youne. That is correct, sir. 

Now, that is when this is in full operation. Of course, until then 
we are continuing individual rotation, but the first unit effected, the 
10th Division, will move in July. 

Senator DworsHak. General, in your statement you pointed out that 
beginning January 1, 1955, there will be a reduction during the subse- 
quent 18 months of approximately 300,000 in your military personnel, 
or from 1,326,050 to 1,027,000. 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. That is a reduction of approximately 300,000? 

General Youne. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF CAREER INCENTIVE ACT ON REDUCTION 


Senator DworsHak. How will the application of the Career Incen- 
tive Act apply to this reduction? Will you be restricted because of 
any numerical restrictions and limitations in applying that fully or 
will you be able to plan to retain an experienced personnel notwith- 
standing the reduction of 300,000? 

General Youna. We feel sure we will be able, Senator, to keep with 
us, as Regular Army career soldiers, at least all of those who indicate 
a willingness to stay and to enlist. 

In other words, the ceiling will not reduce us in our career regular 
Army soldiers. Even with the reduction in strength I estimate that 
our regular Army volunteers will constitute only about 60 to 70 per- 
cent of our overall strength. 

The rest of them, of course, will be inductees. 

Senator DworsHak. Without the Career Incentive Act, you would 
find it most difficult, would you, to retain the experienced personnel 
that you would want for your permanent and professional Army ? 

General Youne. The Career Incentive Act will have a marked and 
beneficial effect most definitely. 

Senator Dworsuak. Yet you are losing 300,000 during 18 months. 

General Youne. Yes, sir; those are inductees 

Senator DworsuHax. Now wait. How can they be inductees? The 
overall strength is going down, not just the turnover. Your active 
strength is going down in 18 months by approximately 300,000. 

General Youne. Yes, sir; that strength, those are people who da 
not reenlist. 

Senator DworsnHak. I appreciate that. 

General Youne. Now, if they would all reenlist we would have a 
problem. 

Senator Dworsuak. If your Career Incentive Act was essential as 
pointed out by the sponsors and if you apply it to the maximum extent, 
theoretically you might not lose any, but your ceiling requires that 
you drop 300,000. Does that in any way handicap you in putting into 
operation the Career Incentive Act, that is, the ceiling whieh requires 
areduction of 300,000. 
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There seems to be an inconsistency there that I cannot understayg 
fully. 

General Youne. Sir, the Army is made up of the Regular Army 

career soldiers who have voluntar ily enlisted for 3 years or more and 
we hope will reenlist a second time. 

And we are inducing about 55 percent of them to reenlist for a gee. 
ond hitch. The other 50 percent of the Army is made up of inductees 
for 24 months and then are separated. 

The reenlistment among those inductees is only about 3 percent 9 
compared with the 55 percent. 

Now, those who will go out during the next 18 months will be largely 
inductees whose term of service is ¢ omplet ted, plus a few early released 
at about 22 months, and those Regular Army personnel who do not 
reenlist. Thus our reduction will be affected by those losses and tak. 
ing into account the input and the lower selective service calls which 
will be issuing, that is the way the reduction comes about. 

Now, the Career Incentive Act we hope will further improve the 
reenlistment in the Regular Army, but we have no hope that it wil] 
do it to the extent that we would be embarrassed by not having space 
for them. 

Senator Dworsuak. What percentage of your total enlisted person. 
nel comes from the draftees ? 

General Youna. It is about 50-50 at this time. 

Now, previously when we had an Army of a million and a half it 
was a far greater percentage that were draftees. 

Senator DworsHak. You are cutting down gradually on that source 
of recruitment ? 

REDUCTION IN DRAFT CALLS 


General Youna. Yes, sir; we have reduced the draft calls, as you 
know, down to eight to ten thousand a month. 

Senator EL.tenper. General Young, there has been quite a lot of 
discussion in the newspapers and otherwise in respect to this cutback 
in the Army. I wonder if it is possible for you or anybody else in 
the service to evaluate for us the difference in the striking power, con- 
sidering the new weapons, and so forth, that you have, of an estimated 
1,027,056 in contrast to 1,404,000 that you had at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1955. 

General Youna. Yes, sir; I will ask our Operations Division to 
take on the task. It is in their field. 

Senator Exienper. If it is no secret, in answering that question, 
1 wish you would take into consideration the answers that were given 
by General Young a while ago in the saving of manpower by 10 
percent, in our Servicing Division. I imagine as was said, this is a 
continuous operation and you might be doing that in other phases of 
the Army. 

EVALUATION OF ARMY STRIKING POWER 


But considering all of that, I would like, if you can, to have you 
evaluate the differ rence in striking power of the Army as it will exist 
at the end of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1955. 

Senator CHavez. Is anyone ready to answer that question ? 


General Hicurowrr. Sir, that will take some considerable thought 
before we dare answer. 
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Senator ELLenper. It may be that you wish it off the record. I 
sould like to have that done. To me that is the crux of the situation. 

[have a hunch that these reductions have been made in the light 
of greater mobility we now have and the greater striking power we 
ave by virtue of new weapons. 

If you could answer that for this committee, I believe it will go 
fir toward resolving some of these questions that are being asked by 
the public. I know it would help me out. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


EVALUATION OF ARMY STRIKING POWER, FIscAL YEAR 1954-FiscaL YEAR 1956 


As used herein, the following definitions apply : 

Vobile division—A combat division either in the General Reserve, or located 
overseas, Which is manned, trained, and equipped to a degree to permit imme- 
jiate conduct of land combat on D-day or before D+6. 

Static division.—A division organized under T. O. & E. of a combat division but 
has its elements located at widely separated stations and is engaged in defense, 
grrison, and administrative functions. A static division does not have the 
opportunity to train as a unit, nor the capability for early assembly and deploy- 
ment as a combat division. 

General Reserve training division.—A division in the General Reserve which 
isorganized under T. O. & E. of a combat division but which is engaged in train- 
ing replacements, and is not considered capable of deployment as an effective 
combat division before D-+6. 

As the Army continues to receive an annual input of selective-service personnel 
without prior military service, the Army Training Establishment must continue 
to function. Beeause the Army’s peacetime capability is not designed to meet 
swdden demands for large-scale hostilities, it must maintain an adequate mobiliza- 
tion base which can be expanded rapidly to provide the forces required. The 
percentage of the active Army required for mobilization training is dispropor- 
tionately greater within a small Army than within the large one. 


EFFECT OF NEW WEAPONS ON MANPOWER AND STRIKING POWER 


New and improved weapons increase the combat-power ratio per man, but they 
do not reduce the number of men required for warfare. Greater mobility in- 
creases the combat power of each fighting man, but the means and logistics of 
modern mobility (helicopters, armored personnel carriers, and aircraft) generates 
arequirement for additional personnel. 

The 280-millimeter atomic gun, if measured by a ratio of its destructive power 
to the men directly serving it, can be said to have achieved the greatest saving 
of any new ground applied weapon. However, this gun cannot take and hold 
ground, maneuver rapidly like a tank, consistently destroy small targets, or pro- 
tect itself against local attacks. Therefore, for all of its manpower savings, it 
does not supplant the need for infantry, armor, or conventional artillery. So this 
weapon like other new and improved ones, becomes an additive to Army firepower, 
but does not necessarily reduce conventional forces. Manpower savings result- 
ing from new and improved weapons can best be summarized in the results of 
actual combat. The 280-millimeter gun can save additional of our own men 
from becoming casualties in combat because it can effectively destroy the enemy, 
but per se it does not necessarily reduce the manpower required for combat 
against superior enemy numbers. This new weapon and others similar to it, 
requires special manpower and unit support the same as tanks and other weapons. 
The 280-millimeter gun requires Ordnance, Engineer, Signal, and service support 
in the same proportion as other weapons. Furthermore, it must have other 
support peculiar to its unusual function. Logistically, for every new and modern 
Weapon created, there evolves an added requirement for logistic support. 

New and improved weapons have the effect of better balancing the United 
States Army against the known large manpower proportions of the armies of 
potential aggressors. By the addition of these new peapons the balance of 
combat power adjusts more in favor of our combat success, but they do not yet 
harrow or reduce the requirements for men. 


61179—_55——_27 
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Atomic warfare as presently conceived visualizes greater dispersion an 
greater depth to the battlefield. Whereas the front was formerly fought « 
linear basis with limited depth, it must now possess great depth, and this 
quires additional manpower. The linear-type fronts of World War II are 
vulnerable, heavy casualties could be resultant and striking power 
dissipated in an extremely short period. 
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MANPOWER SAVINGS BY USE OF CIVILIANS 


The Army is now in the process of replacing 12,495 military personnel With 
11,888 civilians within the continental United States. 


SUMMARY OF STRIKING POWER 


Men can fly in the air and float on the sea, but all must live on the land. It is 
on the land that the final decisions of future wars will be decided. If an enemy 
nation loses its industrial base and its major cities from bombs, but enemy 
leaders engender in the people the will to fight, that nation can continue to resis; 
and even superimpose its will on its neighbors by warfare methods a century or 
more old. Supported by small and scattered arsenals, which would be difficult 
to discover and unprofitable to bomb, an enemy ground force organized as were 
the Communists in both the Russian and China civil wars, could rise out of g 
devastated nation. Furthermore, this devastation could result in these gyer. 
rilla-type armies taking over adjacent territories and facilities not so destroyed— 
unless balanced military forces were available to oppose and stop them. Thus. 
one type of victory used alone as a war aim, could produce another type of war— 
or extension of war. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 
Senator Cuavez. Colonel Meyer. 


Minirary PERSONNEL 
INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING—SUBSISTENCE 


STATEMENTS OF COL. RICHARD D. MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS 
DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; MAJ. GEN. 
ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. H. R. McKENZIE, OFFICE, THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavrz. Colonel, you have a short statement here to be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

You may now proceed to brief the committee on that statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY Bupcet EsTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Statement by Col. Richard D. Meyer, Chief, Requirements Division, Office, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, programs 1100 and 1200 in the appropriation “Mili- 
tary personnel, Army,” provide the individual soldier with two very important 
things—food and clothing. The Department of the Army considers it essential 
that the soldier gets what he needs, both as to quality and quantity and at the 
same time gives full consideration to accomplishing the objective with a minimum 
number of dollars. 

In presenting our request for funds for fiscal year 1956, I would like to cover 
these four important points for you. 
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(a) What do these programs include? 

(hb) How do we determine our requirement for dollars? 

(c) How will the money be used? 

(d) Certain highlights of the programs. 

program 1100 pays for the initial issue of individual clothing to enlisted per- 

annel upon their entry into the service and for special issue such as replace- 
ment clothing in Korea and authorized civilian clothing. Also included are funds 
for payment of monetary allowances required under the cash clothing allowance 
eystem for the maintenance of the uniform. 
i. Program 1200 pays for subsistence which enlisted personnel will consume in 
enlisted messes or in contract meals for applicants for enlistment and selective- 
grvice registrants. Also included are funds to provide for rotation of stocks of 
«mbat-type rations to be accomplished by forced sales of that portion of the 
jventory which is approaching the end of its storage life. 

The method used in determining the requirement for funds in these two pro- 
grams is very simple. The Office, Secretary of Defense, and Department of the 
Army sources provides the strength figures, costs and authorized issues per 
individual. Then “strength times the per capita cost of authorized issue” equals 
our dollar requirement. 

These two programs are under the Army stock fund. This means that most 
procurement from commercial sources is accomplished with the capital available 
in this revolving fund. Therefore, the money we are requesting here is to pro- 
vide the means for the customer—the Army units in the field—to procure food 
and clothing from the Army stock fund. 

The fiseal year 1956 estimate for individual clothing amounts to $90,220,000 
as compared to $139,471,000 in fiscal year 1955, or a reduction of approximately 
9 million. Rates used per individual are the same for both years. The reduc- 
tion in 1956 is due to the reduced strength of the Army; fewer new enlistments 
from civilian life, resulting in lesser quantities for initial issue; and the planned 
discontinuance of support presently furnished by the Army to other United 
States forces and ROK forces in Korea. 

The amount requested for subsistence for fiscal year 1956 is $293,975,000 as 
compared to $385,573,000 in the fiscal year 1955, a reduction ef approximately 
691 million. You will note that the figure for fiscal year 1956 is approximately 
86.1 million lower than the printed estimate submitted to the House committee. 
A recent analysis of food costs indicates a possible reduction of 1 cent in the 
cost of the continental United States ration which will effect a saving of approxi- 
mately $1,419,000. Reduced costs of operational rations will permit a further 
saving of $1,221,000. Also, in overseas areas as a result of the extension of the 
stock fund and the revision of loss factors, based on a recent survey, the addi- 
tional amount of $3,517,000 has been deducted. This $6.1 million was deducted 
from the estimates by the Department of the Army in the hearings conducted by 
the House committee. 

The continental United States ration cost is $1.04 in 1956, compared to $1.05 
for fiscal year 1955. The overseas ration cost for fiscal year 1956 is $1.14, which 
is 1 cent less than the previous year. This overseas ration cost ineludes pro- 
vision for additional milk consumption to equalize the milk component of the 
ration in overseas areas with that authorized for troops in continental United 
States, which is provided in part by the Department of Agriculture under 
authority of Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress. 

The net decrease in the subsistence estimate is due principally to reduction 
in strength, reduced support in Korea, and a greatly reduced requirement for 
issue of the more costly operational rations. Consumption of these rations to 
prevent spoilage while retained in reserve stocks will be considerably decreased 
as a result of reduction of the quantities in storage. In addition, a program 
will be underway in fiscal year 1956 to place continental United States reserve 
stocks of operational rations in cold storage to extend the storage life from 3 to 5 
years and effect an overall saving to the Government. 

We believe these estimates are valid, conservative, and represent up-to-date 
forecast of stock-fund sales based upon sound military and business practices. 


ISSUE OF FOOD AND CLOTHING 


Colonel Meyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the statement which 
has been inserted in the record is an account of programs 1100 and 
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1200. ‘These are the appropriations which pay for the actual issye 
food and clothing in our stock fund. ’ 

These do not represent the commercial procurement of materia] 
from commercial suppliers. These programs pay for the issues of 
materials which the Army already has in its depots. 

Senator Cuavez. How is that expense brought about ? 
the material in stock? 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct. You will recall General Col 
glazier said this morning that in the soft goods area our material i 
now all stock funded. It has alreadv been procured and it 
sapitalized. | 

By law it can only be issued on the citation of other funds, that js 
consumer funds. These programs pay for the actual issues and ay 
a reflection then of the actual consumption by the customer. 

Senator Cravez. And the customer is the soldier ? 
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ESTIMATE FOR CLOTHING 


Colonel Mryrer. The soldier; that is correct. 

Our estimate for individual clothing for fiscal year 1956 amounts 
to $90 million, as compared to $139 million in fiscal year 1955, 

This is a reduction of approximately $49 million. The reduction 
is due to the reduced strength of the Army; fewer new enlistments 
from civilian life, which means there is a lesser quantity given out as 
an initial issue to new inductees: and the planned discontinuance of 
support presently furnished by the Army with Army funds to other 
United States forces and to the ROK forces in Korea. 

In the past and up through fiscal 1955, these issues have been paid 
for out of Army appropriations. 

In fiscal 1956 they will be supported by other funds. 

Senator Cnavez. From the defense requirement ? 

Colonel Mryrer. The Republic of Korea forces will be supported by 
the military defense assistance program which the Congress provides 
and the Air Force and Navy in Korea will support themselves with 
their own appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. So the cost will still continue, but it will be from 
another fund? 

Colonel Mryer. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. There will be some savings except in this partici 
jar department, the military personnel department item. 


AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR SUBSISTENCE 


Colonel Meyer. Except to the extent that the forces may be reduced 
in strength. 

The amount requested for subsistence in 1956 is $293 million, as com- 
pared to $385 million in the fiscal year 1955, a reduction of approx! 
mately $91 million. 

The figure here is approximately $6.1 million lower than the printed 
estimate which was submitted to the House committee. 

A recent analysis of food costs indicates a reduction of 1 cent 1! 
the cost of the continental United States ration will effect a saving 
of approximately a million and a half dollars. 
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Reduced cost of operational rations will permit further savings of 
§1.2 million. 

In overseas areas, as a result, we feel, of the extension of the stock 
find and revision of certain loss factors based on recent surveys and 
on better management, an additional amount of $314 million has been 
deducted. ; 

The continental United States ration cost is $1.04 per man per day 
in 1956, compared to $1.05 for fiscal year 1955. 

The overseas ration cost for fiscal 1956 is $1.14, which is also 1 
cent less than the current fiscal year. 

[In addition, the overseas ration cost includes the provision of addi- 
“ional milk, as General McKenzie has already mentioned earlier. This 
aqualizes the milk component of ration overseas to the milk supplied 
trough the Commodity Credit Corporation to messes in the conti- 
nental United States. 

We believe that these estimates are valid and conservative, and 
represent an up-to-date forecast of our actual stock-fund sales based 
upon sound military and sound business practices. 


CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Senator Cuavez. Colonel, I have some questions with reference to 
clothes. Why is the standard monthly rate of $5.40 paid for replacing 
enlisted men’s clothing when the Army uses a replacement in kind 
factor of $4.89 in Korea? 

Colonel Meyer. Under the clothing-allowance system, the standard 
monthly rate of $5.40 is paid only to those men in the Army who have 
served continuously for over 36 months. 

However, no clothing allowance is paid to the men with less than 
§ months service and only $4.20 per month is paid for men who have 
between 7 and 36 months’ service. 

Based only on the composition of the Army, the average allowance 
being paid to men under the clothing-allowance system amounted to 
$4.63 per month on a worldwide basis exclusive of Korea and 26 cents 
per man per month less than the maintenance factor of $4.89 per 
month being used in Korea. 

Senator Cuavez. How did you determine that rate? 

Colonel Meyer. The Korea rates are based on the actual experience 
as reflected through the depot experience in Korea. 

Senator CuHavez. Armywide or worldwide ? 

Colonel Meyer. Armywide; that is to say, depot experience both 
inCONUS and in Japan, supporting United States troops in Korea. 

Senator Cuavez. When did you make the last computation? 

Colonel Meyer. The last computation was made in July and August 
in preparation for the submission of these budget figures. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, we understand that your estimates for this 
program show no reimbursement for 1956, although they indicate 
reimbursement for this year. Why is that? 


ARMY STOCK FUND EXTENSION 


Colonel Meyer. This reflects the extension of the Army stock fund. 
Whereas previously the reimbursements were made directly to the 
appropriation, now the reimbursements from other departments are 
made to the stock fund. 
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NEW ARMY UNIFORM 


Senator Cuavez. What is the status of the new uniform for th 
Army that was authorized ? 

Colonel Meyer. We plan to phase in the Army green sh: ade 4 uni. 
form into the uniform system as the present OD 33, uniform is Phased 
out. 

Beginning on the 1st of September 1956 we plan to issue enlistej 
men as they come into the service—in their initial allowance of cloth. 
ing—one old shade 33 and one new Army green shade 44. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the man who remains in the Army) 

Colonel Mryrr. The enlisted men who actually now own OD 3 
uniforms will replace their OD’s as they become unserviceable by 
purchase out of the mantenance allowance for the new-uniform. The 
uniform will not be worn prior to the Ist of September 1956. 

Senator ExLenper. That allowance you spoke of under program 
1100, is that merely to maintain the uniform that was given to them 
in good shape or is it used to replace it? 


INITIAL CLOTHING ISSUE 


Colonel Mryrr. We have two conditions, of course. A man who 
first comes into the service is given what we call the initial bag of 
clothing. This is all bri andnew equipment, generally speaking. 

Senator Eiitenpver. That is supposed to be sufficient ? 

Colonel Meyer. That is sufficient in quantity to take care of him, 

Men who have been in the service for some period of time are given 
a monthly allowance, from which monthly allowance they then replace 
whatever new equipment they need to have. 

Senator Exttenper. So the initial clothing he gets is all he gets, 
shall we say, free of charge? 

Colonel Meyer. Let us say without choice. 

Senator Erienpver. And from there on he is on his own and must 
supply it out of the allowance given ? 

Colonel Meyer. That is right. 

The initial issue is actually paid for. It is a paper transaction. 

Senator ELttenprr. Now, program 1200 with respect to meals, I was 
under the impression at a camp that all soldiers ate at a specific place. 

Colonel Mryrr. That is correct. 

Senator Eirtenper. Why the allowance? 

Colonel Meyer. The food is actually procured by the Army stock 
fund which is the capitalization of our depot stock. When the unit 
draws the food from the post quartermaster- 

Senator Eittenper. When you say unit, you mean division? 

Colonel Mryrer. The company or whatever outfit runs the mess— 
there has to be a citation of funds to reimburse the stock fund for the 
food which is drawn out. This is again a paper transaction at the 
post level in which the post quartermaster says, “IT issued so many 
rations”; the post finance officer says, “Here is so much money to 
reimburse the account.” 

Senator ELienper. When you speak of 1200 you do not mean the 
individual; you mean the division and it is figured by the division on 
the basis of so much per man that you are talking about. 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct. 
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FOOD WASTAGE AND SPOILAGE 


Senator DworsHak. Colonel, we frequently read reports and heat 

in the press of the waste and spoilage of food within the Army. tons 
axtensive are such losses? Are they merely rumors? 

Colonel Meyer. I would like to call on the quartermaster to com- 
ment on that. 

General McKenzie. Our last depot report showed that we have an 
inventory loss, Senator, of less than three-tenths of 1 percent of our 
sockages at that level. 

For those that are shipped overseas our best figures indicate that the 
loss is in the neighborhood of 2 percent. 

That is in-transit deterioration, all other factors. 

Senator DworsHak. Are those losses largely the result of care- 
lessness and indifferent handling or of overprocurement to take care 
of current demands ? 

General McKernzir. I would say, sir, it is the very nature of the 
product that we are handling. We are handling a great deal of per- 
ishable food in order to maintain a high standard of rations for our 
people overseas and inherently there is a loss in the handling of that 
type of merchandise. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Efforts are made constantly to minimize those 
losses, I hope. 

General McKernzir. We feel we have the situation under constant 
control and there are monthly reports submitted to our offices that 
indicate just exactly what the loss factors are. 

Senator CuAvez. General, I think the losses of 2 percent are what 
would occur in the average home on perishable foods. 

General McKenzie. We think at least that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it is a fairly good record because I am 
Scotch by nature, not by race, but by nature, and I know that even 
some of the good grapefruit that comes from my good friend’s State 
once in a while are grapefruit that have gone to pot and I cannot use. 


PROPOSED FEEDING BY CONTRACT 


Before we close the hearings at the moment, may I make this sug- 
gestion? Someone stated this mor ning that consideration was being 
given to contracts for the feeding of military personnel. I do hope 
that before anything definite is done that this committee be informed 
as to the program, if any is contemplated, and what authority and all 
details with reference to that. 

Senator ELLenper. May I ask General McKenzie one question ? 

General, this percentage loss that you just mentioned, is that for 
current purchases of food, or does it include losses sustained on large 
orders that you now have on hand, for instance, such as the Navy has? 

[ realize that it is necessary for the Army to have quite a bit of 
canned foods, for instance, in advance, or have stored. 

Does this percentage loss include such losses you must sustain 
because of having food on hand for a long period of time? 

General McKenzir. The figures I have given, Senator, are all 
inclusive. 

Senator Ettenper. Thank you. 
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Senator Cuavez. The committee will now stand in recess yntij 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:55 p. m., Tuesday, April 26, 1955, the subcom. 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 97 


1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., Hon. Dennis 
Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, Young, Dworshak, and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OrFice oF Pusitic INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY (LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS); WALTER SWAN, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; J. A. 
WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER; AND J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 | 1956 


Appropriation or estimate. - _ - $450, 000 $500, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-___- ¥ Maken —11, 356 


Obligations incurred mans eo wii 438, 644 500, 000 


Obligations by activities 


. . | Estimate, Estimate, 
Description Actual, 1954 1955 1956 





Public information eal $438, 644 | $500, 000 | 
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Comparison of actual obligations with annual estimate, fiscal year 1955 


iing 


reimbursements 


Obligations includ 
| 
Program title |— — 
| 
| 


Annual Actual, Moy 
estimate | 31, 1955 


— 


Public information _- $500, 000 | $321, 744 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Ross, are you ready to proceed # 

Mr. Ross. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief statement that | 
would like to read to the committee, if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, you may proceed to read your statement, 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

We are appearing here today to outline our needs for an appropria. 
tion of $500,000 to pay the civilian salaries and other necessary ex. 
penses in the Office of Public Information of the Department of 
Defense. 

The amount requested for the fiscal year 1956 is the same as was 
appropriated this year for these same functions. 

We are pleased to report that, with the funds provided this year, 
substantial progress has been made toward the development of a more 
constructive and vital public information program which will better 
serve the national interests in keeping the public fully informed at less 
expense to the taxpayer. 


QUESTION OF CURB ON INFORMATION 


Senator Cravez. What, Mr. Ross, is the fact about the report that 
Secretary Wilson will not let you give out a lot of this information! 

Mr. Ross. I think that report is incorrect, Mr. Chairman. There is 
no desire on the part of Secretary Wilson to curb the normal flow of 
public information out of the Pentagon. 

In fact, he encourages the departments and the Department of De- 
fense to provide to the public proper information about the Defense 
Department. 

Senator Cuavez. This $500,000 that you are requesting is only to 
pay civilian salaries ? 

Mr. Ross. Civilian salaries and other support for civilian and mili- 
tary personnel assigned to the Office of Public Information in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. There are some military personnel also involved 
in that unit? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How much money will they get ? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Wylie will provide that figure. 

Mr. Wyuir. In addition to the salaries and other support of the 
civilian personnel, Mr. Chairman, we have also provided for the sup- 
port of the military personnel that we have assigned, including travel, 
communications, equipment, and other expenses. 

Senator Cuavez. Out of this item? 
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Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. The estimated cost of the military personnel 
that we presently have assigned is approximately $300,000. That 
vould include the cost of their pay and allowances which is paid by 
the military departments. 

Senator Cuavez. That is separate and apart from the $500,000? 

Mr. Wytre. That is correct. That is charged to the limitation of 
the military department. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be a total of $800,000 ? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Instead of $500,000 ? 

Mr. Wyute. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. That would be $800,000 ? 

Mr. Wyxir. That is an estimate of the total cost of this particular 
operation. ; : 

Senator Cravez. Why did you not say that in your statement ? 

Mr. Ross. This appropriation covers the payment of civilian sal- 
aries and support for civilian and military personnel assigned only. 
That is the request that we are making here. 

Mr. Wytre. All we are asking to have appropriated, Mr. Chair- 
man, is $500,000. Funds for the pay and allowances of military per- 
sonnel are appropriated to the military department. 


PERSONNEL INVOLVED 


Senator Crravez. How many personnel does that involve ? 

Mr. Wyrre. This appropriation provides for an average of 66 for 
next fiscal year. 

Senator Cravez. The same as you have now ? 

Mr. Wyre. As compared with an average of 64 this year. 

Mr. Ross. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator CHavez. Yes, 


REALINEMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Ross. The broad framework for realinement of public infor- 
mation activities under civilian leadership throughout the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been established. The Director of the Office of 
Public Information reports to me through my deputy. D. Walter 
Swan, on leave from his position as assistant to the president, United 
Air Lines. 

Senator Cnavez. Let us get oriented before you start the next sen- 
tence. Mr. Swan is your deputy ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. He is on leave now from United Air Lines? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CrtAvez. His regular work is with the United Air Lines? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. He is on leave helping you out in this work ? 

Mr. Ross. That is correct, sir. 


COORDINATING COUNCIL 


He devotes his full attention to guiding and directing the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive and constructive public information program 
for the Department of Defense as a whole. In this he is assisted by 
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a public information coordinating council, comprised of the chiefs pas 
of public information of the military departments. oe 
This council has proved an excellent forum for open discussion of _ 
public information problems of the Department of Defense and has Mr 
helped to achieve more unity of action in this field. As a result of 
studies by this group, improvements have been made in such areas as rat 
pictorial operations, including distribution of photographs and mo. mil 
tion pictures to foreign nationals, participation by the military jy om 
public events, and security review of information. Many other prob. 
lem areas are presently under study. , 

While the statf of the Office of Public Information has been redycoq Bu 
this year from approximately 140 to around 100, that office is cop. \ii 
tinuing to handle an even heavier workload than in the past. nent 

As further progress is made toward the reduction or elimination of ment 
duplicating and overlapping activities, it may be necessary to add q 
few people for these functions, but these should be more than offse 
by reductions in the military departments. M 





cas 


Much yet remains to be done, and particular emphasis will be di. Se 
rected during the next few months to working with the military de. M 
partments on streamlining and improving the effectiveness of their Ss 
public information programs. hou: 

It is believed that the estimate of $500,000 for the Office of Publi M 
Information for the fiscal year 1956 is the minimum necessary to carry the’ 
forward these programs. s 

M 
TYPE OF INFORMATION FURNISHED s 

Senator Cnavez. All right, Mr. Ross, you tell the committee the ~ 
type of information that you furnished the public in 1955. What in- S 
formation is available and what class of information is not? Who 5,4, 
gets it? \ 

Mr. Ross. I think in direct answer to your question, the Congress Q 


and the general public 

Senator Cuavez. The general public is very general. How do you 
do it? How do you make ita rilable to them ? \ 

Mr. Ross. Through the regular news media; through television, ¢ 
through the movies, in answering questions from the members of 1 
Congress and from the general public. 

Senator Cuavez. You give the handouts to the press associations, 
newspaper men, television and radio? 

Mr. Ross. In the form of regular news releases and in the form of 
films which are sometimes provided by the services. 


MOVIES AND TELEVISION 


Senator Cuavez. What is the justification for the department to 
make movies and to present television programs ? 

Mr. Ross. To keep the public informed, Mr. Chairman, as to the 
activities of the Defense Department and to generaily build the morale 
of the military personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. Generally with reference to how good military 
personnel is; is that right ? 

Mr. Ross. The boys in the service I am referring to particularly. 
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Senator Cuavez. Then this information that you gather by the way 
of radio, by the way of intelligence, goes to the different units of the 
military for their use; is that it? 

Mr. Ross. In some cases; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How does it go to the general public? I can 
readily see Where the morale could be affected by your movies, the 
military I am talking about. A boy goes to see a picture in Berlin, 
Frankfort, or Paris, and I can see some benefits from that. 


REACTION OF GENERAL PUBLIC 


But how does the general public react to this? What do they get? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, I was not referring to so-called entertain- 
ment movies but to factual films prepared and produced by the depart- 
ents to provide to television and to newsreels, which we do on 
oecasion. 

Senator Cuavez. To the general public ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; for dissemination to the general public. 

Senator Cuavez. Who disseminates it ? 

Mr. Ross. Well, it is made available— 

Senator Cuavez. I know it is made available. But what movie 
house or What group of citizens gets the records ? 

Mr. Ross. If it becomes part of a newsreel it is distributed through 
the regular newsreel channels, 

Senator Cuavez. You give it to the newsreel people free of charge? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you go down there to see your own picture 
and they charge you for entrance; is that it ? 

Mr. Ross. If it happens to be part of a newsreel ; yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You are now talking about information dissem- 
inated on the defense level, the Secretary’s level ? 

Mr. Ross. And by the departments. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as this $500,000 is concerned, you are talk- 
ing about that, but there is more news distributed by the departments 
on their own out of the funds. Am I correct? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHaAvez. Do you know what that amounts to? 

Mr. Ross. There is a limitation placed by the Congress on the 
umount the Department of Defense is permitted to spend on public 
information activities. The congressional limitation for fiscal year 
955 is $38.5 million—$500,000 for the Office of Public Information 
and, by administrative determination, a million dollars for each 
service, 

Senator Youna. Is the cost of these movies borne by your $500,000 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Senator Young. That comes out of the military department ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir: out of the services. 

Our office is charged with providing guidance and policy and review 
u the general public information field for the Department of Defense. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator Youn«. Does it come out of the public information fund of 
other departments, or some other funds? 
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General Moore. Mr. Chairman, in the departments the funds com 
generally from the maintenance and operation appropriation and th 
appropriation acts for the past several years have carried a limitatio, 
on the funds available to the department that could be used for aetiy;. 
ties of this nature; for fiscal year 1955, this limitation is $3.5 million, 

Out of that limitation, each department is authorized to use for theip 
own activities $900,000, 

Each department furnishes military personnel to the Office of Publip 
Information costing approximately $100,000 for each department. 
That is the $300,000 that the chairman inquired about a few moments 
ago. ‘That makes $3 million and this appropriation, which is specitic 
for the Office of the Secretary of Defense proper, makes a total of 
$3,500,000 or the total of the limitation carried in the act. 


SECURITY REVIEW 


Senator Youne. Does your department classify information ? 

Mr. Ross. The Security Review Branch is in our Office of Public 
Information, or Office of Public Affairs. 

Senator Youne. Paid out of this $500,000 appropriation ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You are now discussing, Mr. Ross, the request that 
you make for $500,000 for the public information on the Secretary's 
level ¢ ' 

Mr. Ross. The Department of Defense; yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. That in addition to that there will be $300,000 thai 
the military would pay for, making a total of $800,000 ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Besides that there is other information that is dis- 
seminated by the individual departments throughout the year ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuaAvez. I notice that for instance the Department of the 
Army has 15 different publications; Armed Forces Talk; Information 
Digest; Army Reservist; Army Review; Civilian Personnel News 
Letter ; Controllers’ News Letter; Current List of Medical Literature; 
Advice to The Soldier and The Airman; United States Armed Forces 
Medical Journal; Military Review; National Defense Review ; Officers 
Call; Preventive Maintenance; Recruiting Journal; and Special Serv: 
ices Notes. 

Those are paid from funds outside of these $500,000 that you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 


NAVAL PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. I notice that the Navy has 9 publications of a sim- 
ilar nature as that of the Army, plus some 8 or 10 publications that 
are classified. Those are paid for in addition to the money you are 
requesting now ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. Do you know the cost ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; I do not. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
they are chargeable against funds appropriated for the information 
and education activities of the military departments and not the pub- 
lic information activities. 
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come TOTAL DEFENSE PUBLICATIONS 


vie Senator Cuavez. Then we have in the Department of Defense, De- 
ATLON 


etiv; partment of Air Force, 29 publications of a similar nature as the Army 
tiv. 


li has# es 
: Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
their 


Senator Cuavez. There are copies of Flight Safety News Bulletin; 
ble 4, F. Communication News Letter ; Technical Letters. 
te Those are also paid from other departments outside of yours? 

te Mr. Ross. Yes. 

— Senator Cnavez. And others, making a total of 30 outside of the 
- , making a total of 59 different publications of the Department of 
| the Air Force that is also paid by the Defense Department, but not 
your particular unit ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not know the entire cost of those publi- 
cations £ 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. So it would not be fair to say that the only money 
spent for information comes from this item of $500,000 ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. This particular appropriation is limited to the 
requirements for the Office of Public Information which is under 
my immediate supervision. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Surely. 

Senator Eittenper. Mr. Ross, I wonder if you can furnish for the 
record the entire amount of money that is spent by all three services 
for this information that Senator Chavez has just been talking about ? 

You say the Navy has it, the Army has it, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Ross. Senator, I am sure that can be furnished to you, but, 
again, the documents that the chairman was speaking of are not 
chargeable against, as I understand it, the public-information 
activities. 

Senator ELLENpER. No, but it is paid for by the taxpayers of this 
country. 

Mr. Ross. I am sure that it can be furnished to you. 


UNIFICATION ON PUBLICATIONS 


Senator ELLeNper. Has any effort been made to consolidate that so 
that you will have a little unification in the Army, the Air Force, and 
the Nav y, in respect to this information ? 

Mr. Ross. I regret that I cannot speak to that. 

Senator ELLeNperR. Can anybody here speak about it ? 

Mr. Ross. That is not in our department, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnper. You are representing the Secretary of Defense 
here; are you not? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELuenper. He is the head man ? 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Lorris. Senator Ellender, if I may add a little to that, several 
of the publications as I heard them read appear to be from the in- 
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formation and education program which is conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on a unified basis. 

There is one program for Army, Navy and Air Force which is unde 
the supervision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel. 

Senator ELLenper. Is it done separately from the others? 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. All under the same roof ? 

Mr. Lorrtts. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. One organization ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Headed by? 

Mr. Lorris. Headed by a flag officer of the Navy who reports to 
Assistant Secretary Burgess for policy supervision. 

Senator EL.Lenper. How about the various other services? It js 
headed by the Navy man? You have the Army representative and Air 
Force ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; it is a unified activity, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force representatives developing the materials which are used for the 
information and education of the service personnel in the field. 

Senator ELLenper. To what extent is this service we are now talking 
about unified with the Office of Public Information in the Secretary of 
Defense's office ? 

Mr. Loris. It has been separate except to the extent that on the 
information side, Assistant Secretary Burgess and Assistant Secretary 
Ross are working together on joint policies so far as the information 
is concerned. 

Senator ELLeNper. Do they have separate offices ? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. What is the nature of the information that is 
disseminated by the Secretary’s office in contrast to the other three 
services? Is it along the same line? 

Mr. Lorris. If you are talking still about the information and edu- 
cation program—— 

Senator ELLenper. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir; the information and education program is 
slanted toward morale and welfare and education of the Armed Forces 
personnel, whereas the public information program that Mr. Ros 
heads is slanted toward informing the general public. 

Senator ELLENDER. Newspapers and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 


ENTIRE COST OF PROGRAM 


Senator ELtenper. Now, you will be able to furnish for the record 
the entire amount that is spent in each department, I hope, so that we 
can have that at this point in the record ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 
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r,nds provided for public information and for consolidated troop information and 
education programs 


1954 Estimate, Estimate, 
eae 1955 1956 


pyblic information: 

* Office of the Secretary of Defense _ __- ‘ é $438, 644 $500, 000 $500, 000 
Department of the Army-.-.-_-_- = ' 1, 248, 207 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Department of the Navy : 5 : 1, 259, 931 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Department of the Air Force__.....- he ete nae 988, 063 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

Total gp aeia nse awe Shia ie caanns ee Sony 3, 934, 845 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 

— — = = — = = ——  ——— 
n information and education: 
[ Offic of Armed "aa Information and Education, 

Vashington, D. : , 635, 275 | 1, 654, 000 1, 654, 000 
United States Arm ed Forces Institute, “Madison, Wis 3, 456, 129 3, 100, 000 3, 100, 000 
Armed Forces Radio and Television Service, Los Angeles, 

Calif » 708, 786 1, 676, 000 1, 676, 000 
Armed Force 's P ress, Re weet and Television Service, New 
York, N. Y- ee g - ee 58, 1: 170, 000 | 170, 000 


RRs tcc Jove ace 7, 013, 321 6, 600, 000 6, 600, 000 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT 


Senator Cutavez, Now, Mr. Ross, the committee has reports from 
he General Accounting Office dated April 1, 1955, which list 16 peri- 
odicals published by the Army; 120 published by the Navy, and 55 by 

e Air Force—it does not purport to be ac omplete listing—none of the 
Bost of Which are charged to public information. 

The material is classified as troop information and education, Re- 
verve activity, and various other ways. 

Now, the question : Is it not possible that a great deal of the work is 
lone during working hours preparing materials for these publications 
ind that the material later can be released through public information 
hannels without any charge being made against the limitation / 

Mr. Ross. I think it is possible, Mr. Chairman, but, as you said, this 

terial is prepared for information and education of the troops, 
Reserve activities, and so forth, and if it is incidentally of interest to 
the general public it is made available. 

Senator CHavez. Would it not save a little money if it was done / 

Mr. Ross. If it was the type of material which could be released 
to the general public; } yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the only type you do release / 

Mr. Ross. It is the only type that we release, sir, in my activity, but 
the troop information materials do not begin to cover the scope and 
type of information released to the public. 

Senator Cuavez. If this could be done, would it not be possible to 
operate with almost any limitation by simply having the work done 
ithe right place first, that is, for other stated purposes / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; I think so, but it would be most difficult without 
jopandiing one program or the other and to do so would be in viola- 
tion of the law. 

Senator Cuavez. It could be done? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; not without violating the law. 


61179—55——_ 
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EFFORTS TO CENTRALIZE FUNCTIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. Some time ago, as I recall, there was some ste 
taken by the Secretary of Defense in regard to the dissemin: ition of 
news about the various services. As I rec all, it was reduced to sone 
extent. 

Is it true, i not, that at that time the various services, like the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, gave out statements w ithout their coming before {] 
Office of Information in the Secretary of Defense Department ? 

Mr. Ross. If I understand your question correctly, Senator 

Senator ELLtenper. I may 1 not have made it plain, but it seemed that 
everybody talked, ev erybody g gave information, and the Secretary of 
Defense decided to centralize it. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct, to a degree; yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Before that, as I underst: ind, the various depart. 
ments issued information without its being channeled through the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Now, that has been stopped, | 
it not 4 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Due to the fact that all of this now emanates 
from one source, are you able thereby to save a little money in the dis. 
tr ay of this information ? 

* Ross. It ise xpec ted that we will. 

oe KnLenprer. Now, expected. Have you not looked into it 
sufficiently to tell us that you will do it; that you are going to do it! 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Wilson has directed the three services to review 
their public information activities with the view of reducing thei 
personnel by one-third to one-half. He has asked for a report as soo! 
as they can get that review completed. 

He is working toward tr ying tosave money in that field. 

Senator Exienper. How soon do you expect that report ? 

Mr. Ross. It is difficult to answer because they do have to cav- 
Vass — 

Senator Ex.enpeRr. Is there not a way to get it soon, so that when 
we appropriate funds for that purpose for the coming year, that we 
can cut off from June 30 on, rather than wait and wait for reports! 

Mr. Ross. We will certainly present it to your committee, sir, just 
as soon as it is available to us. 

Senator EL.tenper. As soon as you get the information that we ask 
for, that is, for the separate departments. You say it was the inten: 
tion of curtailing that by a third toa half? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Wilson has so authorized. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator ELienper. You will give us the number of personne! that 
are engaged in that, whether civilian, Army, Navy, or Air Force, s0 
that if the matter is not done by June 30, the committee might be able 
to take a position on it? 

Mr. Ross. This information will be presented to the committee. 

Senator ELLenper. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

On March 29, 1955, Secretary Wilson issued a directive on the clearance of 


Department of Def ense public information and, at the same time, requested the 
Secretary of each military department to initiate a review and analysis of public 
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information activities to improve their overall effectiveness, including a substan- 
tial reduction of public information personnel on a servicewide basis. 
‘The Secretaries are continuing their studies and it has been indicated that, if 
appreciable savings are to be realized, it will be some time before any definitive 
plans are available. The committee is assured that if the plans for effecting fur- 
ther savings in funds for these functions are not available in time for considera- 
tion in connection with this appropriation bill, the necessary administrative 
ection will be taken by the Secretary of Defense to effect these savings. 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


senator Cuavez. Mr. Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have just one question, Mr. Ross. 

You said that all these publications, all this information could be 
votten out by, we will say, newspapers, magazines, so that it would 
not be expensive to the Department of Defense and to the Government. 

Is it not true that a lot of this detailed information comes out in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force magazines, some of which I receive, 
gives fuller information and gives more technical information than 
the ordinary magazine or newspaper would cover / 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; you are correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that information from the point of tech- 
nicians In the service is of value, and they would not get it any other 
way! 

Mr. Ross. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is your job to see that there is not dupli- 
cation and that there is not an unnecessary number of publications ? 

Mr. Ross. 1 do not want to leave the wrong impression, Senator 
Saltonstall. The magazines and the documents the chairman was re- 
ferring to were those prepared to provide information to the troops, 
tothe military personnel. 

That program is not under my jurisdiction. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So the magazines that the chairman referred 
toare magazines of general information ? 

Mr. Ross. For the military personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But general information would not include 
the conditions of the streets or the conditions of the schools here in 
Washington; there would be no information like that ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But there would be information about a new 
supersonic tunnel in the Air Force? 

Mr. Ross. We would hope there would not be too much. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But that type of information ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHaAvez. Senator Young. 


Senator Youna. No questions. 
that 


» 
. 80 


able 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Ross, the General Accounting Office repori 
also refers to certain publications designated as “Military in Nature, 
(Quasi-Government, and Commercial Publications.” 

There are a number of them here such as the Quartermaster Review, 

cil Armor, Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, Inc. 
| the 
iblic 
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These are not published by the Government, but military persoy 
nel write practically all the articles in some instances, such as Armor, 
military personnel on duty are assigned to manage and edit those 
public ations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ross. I am not familiar with that and I cannot answer yoy, 

Senator Cuavez. We have here a copy of Armor, a copy of a may. 
azine on warfare; editor, Lt. Col. William H. Zierdt, Jr. circulation 
manager, M. Set. Lester B. Smith; business manager, M. Set. J. Wj). 
liam Joseph; assistant to editor, Sfe Michael E. Kekker, all military 
personnel working on this publication. Are ee acquainted with that? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir; that is not my area. I cannot answer you oy 
that. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, the technical service So 
the Quartermaster Journal, and so forth, are published by societi 
of military personnel generally speaking financed from nonappro. 
priated funds. I believe that when the representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force come here they will have persons qua 
fied to take up this question. 

The Secretary now present does not occupy himself with thow 
activities. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but the only point we are trying to make 
here is that we do not want to leave the im oression that the only money 
spent by the Defense Department is that being spent under Secretary 
Ross’ jurisdiction. 

While there is no objection whatsoever, and T think it 1: a goo 
thing for the military associations to take enough interest to publish 
magazines and so forth, we would like to find out what it is costing 
the Federal Government to prepare the articles for those magazines 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 559 to 566.) 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES 


Senator Eruenper. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Senator Eiienper. Mr. Ross, I notice in your prepared statemen! 
the funds you are asking for are the same as those for the last yea 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENnveER. Since it is the object of the Department of De 
fense to reduce from a third to a half the other services insofar a 
information is concerned, what effort is being made to reduce the 
amount necessary to operate the Office of Information under tle 
Secretary of Defense in the same proportion ¢ 

Why do you not use the same method in reducing yours similar to 
what you are doing for others ? 

Mr. Ross. Senator, the personnel in the Office of the Secretary 0! 
Defense for public information activities, was reduced last vear fron 
140 to approximately 100. 

Senator Ex.enper. How much money have you saved? You hav 
the same amount here, $500,000 ? 

Mr. Ross. That was from 1953 to 1954. 

Senator Evienper. What was it originally? Do you remember! 

Mr. Wyte. At one time 
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Senator ELtenper. Not in number of personnel. I am talking about 
the dollars. 

Mr. Wyre. In 1 fiscal year we expended approximately $970,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Last. year? 

Mr. Write. No, sir; in fiscal year 1952. 

Senator ELLENpER. What was it the year before the President took 
office ¢ 

Mr. Wrure. $534,000 in fiscal year 1953 and $450,000 in fiscal year 
1954. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have raised it to $500,000. I knew that. 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Now, you still maintain it at $500,000? Could 
vou not use a pruning knife on that sum? Can you not do it? 

Mr. Ross. If it is possible. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you not do it now before you ask for 
it! If we give it to you my guess is that it will be spent. 

Mr. Ross. Senator, in authorizing the services to take a look at their 
operations with a view to reducing their personnel, it is likely to throw 
agreater load on the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLENpER. Who handles this information service? Is it 
civilians or people in the Army or Navy or Air Force? 

Mr. Ross. In the Office of the Secretary of Defense the chiefs of the 
major divisions are civilians. 

Senator ELuenper. All civilians? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Swan here is Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs. 

Mr. Schooley, a director, is a civilian. The staff consists of both 
‘ivilian and military. 

Senator ELLenperR. What about the information service in the other 
three branches? Is it civilians or service personnel 4 

Mr. Ross. The chiefs of the information services in the departments 
are military personnel at present. 

Senator ELLENpER. Why is it necessary to have military personnel 
there ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Wilson has authorized that the military chief be 
replaced with a civilian. 

Senator ELLENpER. Will that same thing occur as to those under 
that chief ? 

Mr. Ross. If it is found feasible to do so. He has not authorized 
that. 

Senator ELLtenper. Personally I do not see why it should not be 
done. 

Mr. Ross. It may well be, sir. 

Senator ExLLenper. It strikes me you ought to save all the man- 
power you can in armed services wherever possible and use civilian 
ismuch as you can. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Ross, the late Secretary Forrestal’s order of 
March 17, 1949, listed public information activities as follows: 

(w) Press service and newsroom. 

(b) Security review and clearance of manuscripts. 

(c) Radio and television service. 

(/) Photographs and newsreel service. 
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(e) Public contacts—public relations, civil relations, speakers’ }. Wha 
reau, presentation teams for public meetings, et cetera. undet 
(f) Accreditation of correspondents. throu 
(7) Clearance, reproduction, and distribution of all press release: Mi intos 
and _ tures, Mr 
(A) Analysis—clippings, news digests, editorial analysis, informa. HM yerta 
tion research, et cetera. tions 
Do you still charge all of these items as public information in th His a! 
Department of Defense ? doing 
Mr. Ross. All of those items coming under the jurisdiction of the HM form 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. non 
Senator Cuavez. Are all of these items bei ‘ing classified as publ as pl 
information in the service departments ? 

Mr. Ross. Department of Defense Instruction, 7210.1, dated De. 
cember 22, 1954, contains the current guidelines used by the mili itary 
dep: irtments in determining charges to the limitation. the | 

Senator Cuavez. The committee is advised that all these Forrest] ette 
orders are not charged at the service department level. Will you check [sth 
on this carefully and correct the record, if necessary. 


Mr. Ross. Yes. cops 


Senator Cuavez. What would be the cost of public informatio, . 
activities if all items under the Forrestal definition were charged 4s M 
public information throughout the Defense Establishment. rele 

Mr. Ross. All of those items come under the jurisdiction of th aa 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. — 

Senator Cravez. But nevertheless, while it is not within your juris °C 
diction it is still information ¢ 

Mr. Ross. That is under our jurisdiction. . 

Senator Cuavez. This is under your jurisdiction ? F 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. \ 

Senator Cuavez. But it comes under the Department of Defense, it ry 
is not paid out of your funds? a 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir; it is. ‘ 

Senator Cuavez. It is paid out of your fund ? : 

Mr. Ross. Our activities in connection with these functions. 

Senator Cravez. Are all of these items being classified as public  ‘* 
information in the service departments ? = 

Mr. Ross. I am not sure that they are at the present time. am 

COST OF CONSOLIDATED ACTIVITY 

Senator Cravez. What will be the cost of public information 
activities if all items under the Forrestal definitions were charged as 
public information throughout the Defense Department instead of 
separate units? Would your Department make an estimate of that! 

Mr. Ross. If I remember that directive, and I have read it ona 
couple of occasions, the activities with which that is concerned are i 
now charged against the public information budget. ” 

Senator Crravez. That is yours? 

Mr. Ross. And the services. 


Senator Cnavez. And the services? : 
Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. : 
Senator Cravez. But you do not know whether you would save & 
little money by doing what is intended to be done by the last question, 
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“What will be the cost of public information activities if all items 
yer the Forrestal definition were charged as public information 
(hroughout the Defense Department?” instead of being subdivided 
ntoseveral different agencies ? 

Mr. Ross. I believe all of those referred to in that directive which 
pertain to dissemination of information to the public and public rela- 
ions are charged against the public information budget which again 
3a million dollars for each service. There are some things we are 
doing in the Office of Public Information which are not public in- 
formation or public relations activities, such as security review. Those 
yoninformation functions in the military departments are not classified 
as public information. 

LETTERHEAD COST 


Senator CHAvEz. Now, Mr. Ross, sometimes we see a little item in 
the paper, in this morning’s press there was an assertion that the new 
letterheads which you will use will cost around a thousand dollars. 
|sthat correct, or is the paper wrong ? 

Mr. Ross. It may be correct; it refers to a lithograph. Here is a 
copy of it. 

Senator CrrAvez. Let me see it. 

Mr. Ross. Heretofore the Department of Defense has put out news 
releases on plain paper. Just recently they have designed a new 
heading and they are printing this top part on all news releases. I 
think almost every other department in Government does that, or has 
been doing it, and we have just adopted it. 

Senator Cuavez. This, as far as you are able to tell us now, will 
cost about a thousand dollars ¢ 

Mr. Ross. I believe that would be about right. 

Senator Cuavez. You tell us what it costs? 

Mr. Ross. I think that is accurate. We use approximately a million 
sheets like that during the year. It is just the cost of printing the 
heading on it. That is the additional cost. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any additional questions of Mr. Ross? 

A review of the activities excluding the Armed Forces Institute, 
engaged in by the Armed Forces Office of Information and Education, 
aid the Armed Forces press, radio and television service, would seem 
to indicate that a major part of their activity could be classified as 
public information. 

Is any part of the above charged to the limitation to you? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

Senator Ciravez. None is charged to the limitation ? 

Mr. Ross. No, sir. 

DUPLICATION 


Senator Cuavez. Is it not true that some of these activities duplicate 
the work being done in the Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense and Headquarters Information Office in the military de- 
partments ? 

Mr. Ross. I am not familiar enough with that to answer you Mr. 
Chairman. It is a matter which the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
is looking into, 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would tell us what your review tells 
you? 

Mr. Ross. All right, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. What coordination is there between activities) 
As I gather, there are several different activities going on. Yo, 
would have one and then the Navy has one and the Army has one, Dy 
you coordinate your work ? 

Mr. Ross. We are working on a clarification of the responsibilites 
and relationships of my office with those of the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower and Personnel with respect to Armed Forces informa. 
tion and education activities. 


DEPARTMENTAL TROOP INFORMATION 


Senator Cravez. Of course. the other one would be identical, Ts} 
necessary to have two offices handling the so-called troop information? 
Could it not be done by one office ? 

It is all Department of Defense. We are talking now of troop in. 
formation within the Department. 

Mr. Ross. Again I can only answer you, Mr. Chairman, by saying 
that the Office of the Secretary of Defense is looking into that. 

Senator Cuavez. It seems that it should not be duplicated because 
you need high-powered personnel in either office. 

It seems that. one office could handle it as long as it is for one par 
ticular department. We were under the impression that you boys were 
together up there; the Army and Air Force and Navy were just one 
happv family. 

Now, with reference to salaries and expenses in the office, we are 
advised that all salaries, travel, supplies, and so forth to people as- 
signed to the Office of Public Information, Department of Defense, 
are chargeable against the $500,000 limitation. 

Mr. Ross. That is correct. 


COMPLIANCE WITH LIMITATION 


Senator CHavez. Can vou give us an explanation of why activities 
similar to those charged to public information activities at the Depart: 
ment of Defense level are not charged as public information activities 
inthe Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Ross. I cannot answer that; I am sorry. I do not have the 
answer to that. 

Senator CHavez. Would anyone in the Department be able to fur- 
nish that information ? 

General Moore, I read a statement to Mr. Ross, we are advised that 
all travel, supplies, and so forth to people assigned to the Office of 
Public Information, Department of Defense, are charges against the 
$500,000 limitation. Your answer was what ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavrz. Can you give us an explanation as to why activ- 
ities similar to those charged as public information activities at the 
Department of Defense level are not charged as public information 
activities in the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mr. Ross cannot answer. Would you explain to the committee on 
that ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. It is the intent of the Department ot 
Defense that. the public information and public relations activities i 
the field similar to those which Secretary Ross handles in the Public 
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Information Office in the Department of Defense will also be charged 
‘othe limitation imposed by the Congress on these activities. 

The directive issued by the Compt troller indicates cle: irly the type ot 
activities which the field should charge to the limitation. In order to 
‘ete rmine and have some regular order of it, We receive reports period- 

cally and our reports indic ‘ate that the services have charged and 
enumerated the charges which they have by direction ine luded within 
this limitation. 

That report is available. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question arises in every single office from 
time to time as to what constitutes a proper charge against this limita- 
tion, and this is quite controversial at times. 

For example, each public information office in every post, camp, and 
sation all over the world has to decide, if they get a congressional 
inquiry, Whether or not that reply is to be construed as a ¢ charge against 
this limitation. 

[ am quite sure that from day to day throughout the field different 

interpretations are made and in some instances I am certain that they 
determine that it is not a proper charge against this limitation, mail 

the inquiry, and charge it against other “funds. 

The extent to whic h there is failure to comply with this congressional 
directive, in my Opinion, is a question of inter pret ation of definitions. 

I would like the Secretary to comment on that in any way he sees fit. 

Mr. Ross. I think the general is right. I should like to add that 
recently Secretary Wilson’s memorandum to the services directed that 
all public information activities of the Department of Defense would 
be operated within the letter and spirit of the congressional directives. 
We have also established procedures for administering the limitation 
including instructions which would make it incumbent on the services 
to charge against their limitation most of the activities to which you 
refer. 

Senator CHavez. But if they do not do it, if some officer puts a dif- 
ferent interpretation on the directive, or the work that he is doing, the 
limitation placed by Congress would have no effect whatsoever; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, if he did not follow it. 

Sen: _ Cuavez. You are trying to cure that ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes 

Senator Cuavez. If we get enough information before this bill is 
reported, we might be able to consider it. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

The committee also has received information that all of the For- 
restal order items are not charged at service department level. Will 
you check on this carefully and correct the record, if necessary ¢ 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

The directive of March 17, 1949, issued by the late Secretary of Defense For- 
restal, established the Office of Public Information in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to be the sole agency for the National Military Establishment at the 
seat of government for dissemination of information to media of public infor- 
mation, to civie organizations, veterans’ organizations, and other civilian public 
bodies, with the exception of liaison with the Congress. The directive provided 


for the operation of certain functions on a consolidated basis but authorized the 
nilitary departments to maintain the personnel necessary for the transmission 
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of policy instructions and the coordination of public-information activities o¢ 


field installations outside of Washington. The directive did not provide critep;. 
for the organization or functioning of public-information activities of th, 
military departments in the field. 7 

The essential functions enumerated by Secretary Forrestal continued to hp 
performed by the Office of Public Information at the seat of government py 
when the limitation on public information and public-relations activities wag 
first imposed by the Congress in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1952, it became necessary to define more clearly those functions 
which would be charged at the field level. 

Since the directive issued by Secretary Forrestal established the organizatio, 
of the consolidated Office of Public Information in Washington and includes 
several functions not performed at field activities, it was not considered adequate 
for use in administering the limitation imposed by the Congress. Accordingly. 
the definition contained in Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 50-10, dateg 
November 10, 1949, which had been developed for governmentwide guidance 
was adopted and issued as a Department of Defense directive to the military 
departments. It was considered that this definition more nearly met the intent 
of Congress, was more adaptable to administration, and provided more effective 
accounting controls under the limitation. The same definition has been used 
with minor modifications through the current fiscal year. Copies of the direc. 
tives and implementing instructions of the military departments have been fur. 
nished the staffs of the Appropriation Committees and the General Accounting 
Office. 

It is believed that a comparison of the applicable functions enumerated in 
Secretary Forrestal’s directive with those contained in the Department of 
Defense Instruction 7210.1, will indicate that this latter instruction provides a 
more effective control of public-information and public-relations expenditures 
as desired by the Congress. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 
Mr. Ross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentleme 


Reserve Toous AND FACILIrres 


STATEMENTS OF HON. T. P. PIKE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) ; JOHN H. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT BRANCH, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) ; JAMES P. NASH, OFFICE 
OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 


Actual, 1954 1955 


Appropriation or estimate _ _- ‘ $250, 000, 000 | ; $100, 000, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to 67 Stat. 338 and 48 Stat. 338, to— 
“Procurement and production, Army’’___- eee —$1, 074, 934 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” ; | —2,400, 000 | 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” | ccoseawccuces| = nOm Ole 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” | —5, 520,470 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’ ---------| —84, 624, 32f 
Reappropriation of prior year balance cstecccanal JOGO 


Total available for obligation -__ ‘ | 250, 000, 000 30, 270 | 100, 000, 00 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year -.| —100, 000, 000 Sa | awevnse 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ._ —150, 000, 000 | 30, 27 sibuedte -- 
Obligations incurred —_ ; ‘ . 30, 270 100, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 | 1956 


Description Actual, 1954 


{obilization reserve purposes - oe ‘ ae ‘ $100, 000, 000 | $100, 000, 000 


} 


Comparison of actual obligations with annual estimate, fiscal year 1955 


Obligations including 
reimbursements 


Program title —enewenee atlases 


Annual esti- | Actual, Mar. 
mate 31, 1955 


——— - —--- -- pe ———__—_—_—_—__— 


| 
Mobilization reserve purposes. ._---- . F ; $100, 000, 000 | 1 $99, 969, 730 





Represents transfers to the military departments. 
APPROPRIATIONS REQUESTED FOR LONG LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Senator CHavez. Secretary Pike, you may proceed. 

Mr. Pike. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have 
er opportunity to appear before you to discuss the need for a $100 
\illion appropriation for long lead-time items for reserve use in time 
of mobilization. 

he Army, Navy, and Air Force recommendations under this pro- 
gra originally totaled 3400 million. They were screened carefully 
by my ollice, and long production lead-time machine tools of $250 
million were approved late in fiscal year 1954, based on funds approved 
at that time. 

Fiscal year 1954, however, ended before it could be obligated. 

Subsequently, the Congress approved a total of $100 million for 
reserve tools for fiscal year 1955. 

Our office screened the Department items in the $250 million list 
and approved the most urgent items to fit the $100 million budget. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of 
Defense, personally, after our office had made a very careful check 
and recheck of the submissions of the military departments on this 
$100 million list, did indeed apply himself to the list of machine tools 
that were proposed for purchase. 


APPROVAL OF EXPENDITURE 


The expenditure of this amount was then approved by the Secretary 
of Defense and the President. The procurement programs in the mili- 
tary departments utilizing the fiscal year 1955 funds are well under- 
Way. 

With a few exc eptions, all items of equipment approved were long 
production lead-time items averaging over $50,000 per tool, or five 
times the average cost of tools in ‘the milit: ary inventory. 


TYPE OF ITEMS BEING PROCURED 


Typical of the items being procured under the 1955 program are 
large tools, such as planer-type millers, double housing planers, boring 
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mills, contour stretch forming machines, gear hobbers, and mechanic! 
and hydraulic presses costing up to $1 million apiece. 

The delivery time for these items runs from 12 months to 2 or mop. 
years, and they are produced only by a relatively few manufacturers 

Consequently, this long lead-time equipment would not become ay,il. 
able for use for many months after M-day if ordered then, regardles 
of the number of manufacturers producing them. 

Procurement of these long lead-time tools at this time will serve 4, 
eliminate bottlenecks in the critical early days of an emergency, 

I particularly want to stress at this time that the tools to be pur. 
chased with these funds in fiscal year 1956 are bottleneck-type items 
that would hold up production of high priority military end items 
because in time of mobilization it would take 12 months or more to 
deliver from the date of placing the order. We will not use any of 
this fiscal year 1956 money to purchase shelf items, but only critical 
type tools with long production lead time. 

May I also point out that the departments are making a special effort 
to include in this program, tools which are adaptable for producing 
not only end items of current design, but also end items of improved 
design which are now in the design and testing stage. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF TOOLS 


The Department of the Air Force, for example, has had qualified 
task groups working with representatives of the aircraft and machine 
tool industries to select tools which are adaptable and can be used with 
the greatest degree of interchangeability of tooling between plants and 


between current and future designs of planes. 

The other Services are following the same plan of buying the maxi 
mum amount of time through procurement of the most adaptable type 
of long lead-time tools. 

None of this money is being expended for development of new proto- 
type tools or any jigs or fixtures. 


AIRFRAMES, ENGINES, AND STRUTS 


As regards expenditure of funds on this program in fiscal year 1955, 

I am advised by the Department of the Air Force that it has three 
task forces working with industry to assure the most effective expendi- 
ture of $84 million on airframes, engines, and struts. 

The Department of the Air Force has completed the necessary pre- 
liminary work on the type of machine tools to be ordered under this 
program for airframes, engines and struts, and the Department of 
the Air Force expects to have obligated all of the $84 million before 
the 1st of January 1956. 

There still remains some additional work to be accomplished rela- 
tive to specific size and specifications. The types of tools that have 
been determined as necessary for their program are large skin and 
spar mills, profilers, milling machines, vertical and horizontal boring 
mills, lathes, hydraulic presses and some miscellaneous items. 
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FUNDS OBLIGATED 


Out of a total of $14,270,470 the Department of the Navy has obli- 
gated $2,100,000 and it is expected that a total of $9,730,000 will be 
obligated by June 30, 1955. The remainder of the total allocation to 
the Depé artment of the Navy will be obligated prior to January 1, 1956. 

That portion which will be obligated after June 30, 1955, is cur- 
rently being reviewed for sizes and detailed specifications for utiliza- 
tion in aircraft production. 

The Department of the Army estimates that $333,367 will be obli- 
gated by April 80, 1955, and the remaining $741,567 will be obligated 
by June 30, 1955. 

Senator CHAvEz. Whatever is left will be obligated by the 1st of 
July or the end of June of this year ? 

Mr. Prxe. On the Army program. 

Senator Cravez. Of course, they have a little money here in the 
Department of Navy. They have obligated $2,100,000 and it is ex- 
pected that $9 million will be ‘oblig: ited by June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Puce. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do they wait so long, until the last 60 days 
cr 30 days to get rid of money? They never turn any back to the 
lreasury. 

Mr. Prxe. I think there is a good answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 
When I came into the Office of the Secretary of Defense in October 
(953, and this program was first initiated, we asked each of the mili- 
tary departments to make up a list of the type of critical long-lead- 
time machine tools of the type I have just described. 

As I indicated in my testimony, when their lists were submitted 
they amounted to approximately $400 million, which was more money 
than had been appropriated. 

We had the task of screening the items but the fiscal year ended 
lefore we were able to complete our review. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is that rather than rush out 
ind obligate money and buy tools which would be of the wrong type 
or size, we have erred perhaps on the side of taking too much time to 
be as certain as it is humanly possible that the tools that are ordered 

ere the tools that will fit the future programs, the aircraft coming up. 

Senator Cuavez. Your statement refers to the fact that the Air 
Vorce expects to have approximately $84 million obligated for the 
fiseal year 1955, $100 million before the 1st of January 1956. That 
is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Prxr. Yes. 

Senator CuHavez. Can you tell us what the Air Force and the Army 
expect ei ores a by June 30, 1955 ? 

Mr. Pike. I do not have that information currently at my finger- 
tips. L will secure it from the departments and submit it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The Department of the Air Force and the Department of the Army expect 
to obligate $11,100,000 and $1,074,934 respectively by June 30, 1955. 


OBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. Will you explain how the funds which are appro- 
priated for 1955 may be obligated after June 30, 1955 4 
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Mr. Pike. Yes, sir; I will be very happy to supply that. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (Public Law 179, Rd 
Cong.) appropriated $250 million for reserve tools and facilities. The Secretary 
of Defense with approval of the President was authorized to transfer ths 
amount to any procurement appropriation for military functions under tho 
DOD, to be merged with and made available for the same period as the 
propriation to which transferred. 

The Departme.t of Defense Appropriation Act, 1955, provided that $100 mj. 
lion of such funds were to be available during fiscal year 1955 for such transfer, 
During the current fiscal year all transfers have been made to appropriations 
which remain available until expended, and, therefore, funds transferred fron 
the appropriation “Reserve tools and facilities” likewise remain available for 
obligation and expenditure beyond June 30, 1955. 


ap- 


REASONS FOR LONG-LEAD-TIME PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Prxe. Again I wish to assure you that these long-lead-time tools 
are being procured not for current needs, but to supplement existing 
tools in case of mobilization. I feel that the stockpiling of these tools 
is economical insurance against an emergency. 

This program is a vital part of our overall mobilization program 
and, in case of emergency, its omission now would seriously delay 
production of certain urgent military end items, especially in our air- 
craft, ships, and weapons programs. 

I hope you will approve it since I am confident it will prove a pru- 
dent and farsighted expenditure. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you assure us that at least in this area of long- 
production-lead-time machine tools, you people know what the mo- 
bilization requirement is and, secondly, that you know what the in- 
ventory is before you allocate this money to the procurement ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. Prxe. Yes; considering the nature of these tools, they are the 
most modern and in many cases some of the largest types of machine 
tools made. 

I would like to emphasize that these tools do not encompass the or- 
dinary type of machine tool that the average machine-tool manufac- 
turer would have on his shelf for immediate delivery. 


PROCUREMENT OF LARGE SPECIAL TYPE TOOLS 


Senator Cravez. I think the committee understands about their be- 
ing the special type of tools. 

In your original statement you tell us about a tool that will cost 
$50,000, and another one that reaches possibly a million dollars. How 
do you go about contracting for that type of tool? Do you let out 
bids, or are there special manufacturers who deal in this class of 
equipment, and manufacture it ? 

Mr. Pike. In answer to this question, I would say that in the areas 
of these very large specialized types of tools that there are not sufli- 
cient, numbers of manufacturers for us to be able to procure on the ad- 
vertised bid basis. This means that in those areas we must go to a 
negotiated type of procurement. 

Senator Cuavez. A negotiated contract with a specialist in that type 
of equipment ? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. What is the margin of profit, generally? Let us 
take a $90,000 tool ¢ ae 
Mr. Puxe. I would say that the margin in the negotiated area would 
obably run in the neighborhood of 7 to 10 percent. 
Senator CHavez. And ona million-dollar tool 
Mr. Prxe. I would say the same range would probably apply there, 


pr 


too. 


Senator Cuavez. There is one matter in your statement that appeals 


to me 
RENEGOTIABLE CONTRACTS 


Senator SALTONSALL. They are all renegotiable contracts ? 

Mr. Prxe. The Renegotiation Act of 1951 has expired. The Depart- 
nent of Defense has strongly urged the passage of a renegotiation bill 
order that the Government may be able to capture any excess profits, 
ow that the excess-profits tax 1s no longer on the books. 

Senator SaLronsaLn. I thought we had extended the Renegotiation 
Act. 

Mr. Pixs. No; it is up for reconsideration of the Congress. The 
Department of Defense has taken a very strong position. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to commend you on this— 

The departments are making a special effort to include in this program tools 
which are adaptable for producing not only end items of current design, but also 
end items of improved design. 


because if you can use tools designed for the moment on which possibly 
improvement will come in 6 months, 12 months, or 24 months, and you 
can use that tool, you can save some money ? 


Mr. Pike. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHavez. Are there any questions? 


SUPPLY OF TOOLS 


Senator Extenper. I would like to ask to what extent are we now 
supplied with the tools that you are now suggesting ¢ 

Mr. Pike. We have no reserve supply of tools of the type that I have 
discussed. 

Senator ExLeNper. I am not. asking of reserves. I am asking what 
tools we now have of the type you are now suggesting? ITs it that we 
do not have enough ? 

Mr. Prxe. No; we have some of these tools that have been procured 
by the departments in the processing of some of their regular con- 
tracts. 

Senator ExLenper. Where are they ? 

Mr. Prxe. They are tools of this general nature, in the hands of 
the contractors who are manufacturing aircraft. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you any now that are in use similar to those 
that you are now suggesting ¢ 

Mr. Prxe. Mr. Williams will answer that question. 

Mr. Wru1ams. There are some of the types that are on procuremeut 
that are available, but not in sufficient quantities to meet known 
requirements. 

_ Senator Exrenper. Now, do these tools that you are now suggest- 
ing become obsolete in any length of time ? 
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Mr. WittiAms. That is why we have spent so much time in analyzing 
the job that is to be performed and the type of tools to be procured, 
eliminate possible delays due to obsolescence. 

Senator ELLenper. Are we to understand that if these tools ay 
manufactured that they can be used even though there may be a chang 
in the design of a plane? . 

Mr. Witi1ms. Yes, sir; there are some tools that are being pro. 
cured that will not have the complete electrical characteristics or eo). 
trols. They will be available for installation of any new design or 
developments in the future. js 

The main parts of the machines are the things we are procuring, 


STORING OF TOOLS 


Senator ELLeNprr. Are these tools to be stored for use by our Goy- 
ernment in privately owned concerns ¢ 

Mr. Wituiams. Both private and Government. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. In the meantime, I presume they are stored until 
they are needed / 

Mr. Wituiams. Yes, sir; they may be stored in the Government ware- 
houses, or they may even be put in the manufacturers’ plants in the case 
of some of these large tools when the installation time is long, but they 
will not be utilized. 

Senator Eiitenper. In designing such tools as you are now propos- 
ing, to what extent do you dip into the future as to their use? 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. That is a part of the functions of these teams that 
have been assembled to find out what types of aircraft and weapons 
are going to be required in the future, what are their design and char- 
acteristics, and what production equipment will be required to produce 
those particular items. 

Senator ELLENpER. Have you many of such tools now on hand, and 
not in use ¢ 

Mr. Wittarms. No, sir. 

Senator E.ienper. They are all being used ? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. Practically all of them; yes, sir. These are the types 
of tools that will be required on the aircraft which are needed and 
required in order to keep up to date. 

Senator E.tenper. When you make a contract with an airplane 
manufacturer, do you plan to furnish those tools to whoever gets the 
contract to manufacture them ? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. During peacetime; no, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. Then how will you use them ? 

Mr. Pixe. When the need comes for increased production of these 
type planes, the tools will be available so they can be used by the ar- 
craft manufacturer to meet the new production schedules. 


CONTEMPLATED EXPENDITURE 


Senator Ertenper. What do you contemplate spending in toto for 
this particular project ? 

Mr. Prxe. We have in mind to date a total of $200 million, the $100 
million that has been approved for 1955, Senator Ellender, and the 
$100 million we are now requesting for 1956. 
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You may be interested in the background on this overall program. 
It is my understanding that Mr. Vance, who at the time was president 
of Studebaker Corp., made a complete study of the whole machine tool 

situation and analyzed our situation at the time of the Korean con- 
fict and back to World War II, and came up with the conclusion that 
ihe biggest bottlenecks in getting into increased production fast were 

mac chine tools generally and the long lead time items particularly. 

I believe he originally made a recommendation that there be a 

tor ‘kpile created of $ 500 million worth of this type of tool per year. 

That is the bae keround on the original appropriation of $250 mil- 
lion which has been cut down to $100 million for this year, plus the 
3100 million which we are now requesting be appropriated for the fiscal 
year L956, 

DESIGNING OF TOOLS 


Senator EinenperR. To what extent do you enlist the services of 
eople outside of the armed services to desion these tools ? 

Mr. Pixs. That is being done to a very great extent, primarily by 
the Air Force which has the big interest dollarwise, in reserve tools. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is that done under contract / 

Mr. Pixe. I cannot tell you, Senator, with certainty or accuracy 
iust how it is done, but as I pointed out in my testimony, the teams 
which the Air Force are using consist of representatives of the air- 
craft manufacturing companies, engineers that will have to use the 
tools, representatives from the tool manufacturers themselves, and Air 
Force representatives. 

Senator ELLeNDER. The sum you are asking for now will be utilized 
not only to manufacture these new tools, but also to design them and 

make them ready for use if and when we need them ? 

Mr. Pix. No; not precisely. The funds are primarily for procure- 
ment of the tools themselves. 

Senator ELtenper. What funds do those who design the tools pay ? 

Senator FLANpERS. Will you yield for a moment ¢ 

Senator ELLENpDER. Surely, sir. 


PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator FLANpErs. Having been in the machine business for 50 
years, until I came here, the general process would be for the Govern- 
ment procurement agency to set forth the requirements of the tool and 
the responsibility for design would ordinarily lay with the company 
oe ling the machine, but in constant contact between the builder and 
the procurement agency and the Government. 

But the actual design is ordinarily done by the company that 
furnishes the machine. 

Senator Cuavez. But the prescription is made by the Air Corps, 
say. 

Senator FuLanpers. Yes; the prescription, the specifications, the 
statement of requirements, comes from the Government. 


SOURCE OF PAYMENT 


Senator Exntenper. Will these funds be utilized to pay for that 
work that Senator Flanders says is necessary or have you some other 
place wherein this money comes from to do that work? 


61179—55——_29 
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Mr. Pixe. This is an operation that is carried on by the Air Foye 
and again I do not know whether the services and representatives of 
the machine tool and the aircraft industries who are brought togetho; 
on this are actually paid. 

Senator ELLeNpErR. You mean out of these funds? 

Mr. Pike. I am sure they are not paid out of these funds, sir, 

Senator ELLENpER. So that you will have some other place that wij 
come here for more funds? Why is it necessary to have it all sepa. 

rated that way? Can you tell us? That is what makes it confusing to 
all of us, and that is why I am propounding these questions. 

You come here for an X number of dollars to do a certain thing 
Before you are able to do a certain thing it must be designed and paid 
for by some other outfit in the armed services. 

Mr. Pike. Our request has been primarily designed toward the 
actual procurement of the tools involved. 

I will be very happy to check with the Air Force to supply the 
answer. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would it come out of research maybe? 

Mr. Prxr. No; I doubt that very much. 

Senator ELLenpDER. General Moore might be able to tell us. I would 
like to have it in the record here. 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, the preliminary steps required in 
connection with the procurement of these machine tools, the basic 
planning steps in the various services, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
are financed from the appropriations for maintenance and operation 
in exactly the same manner as if they were to plan for a generator on 
an aircraft, in the Army to plan for an engine for a tank. 

The Secretary of Defense was very anxious that the various services 
procure only the machine tools that would be needed in the case of an 
emergency. He was not prepared to come before the Congyess and tell 
you precisely which service should be charged with the procurement 
of the actual machine tools. 

Accordingly the Congress was requested to appropriate these funds 
which would be under his control and which he would allocate and 
transfer to the various procurement appropriations of the services 
as soon as the Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics and his 
staff, on recommendation of the services, could determine precisely 
what the money should be spent for. 

When these funds are transferred from this appropriation to the 
procurement appropriation they are reserved for the procurement of 
machine tools and not for the expenses incident to the planning which 
are paid from the regular maintenance and operation appropriations. 

Senator EL.itenper. Then all of these machine tools are so designed 
and then manufactured from that design and this fund that you are 
now asking for will be used exclusively for the payment of the 
manufacture of them? 

Mr. Prxr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. May I again interrupt? The detailed design 
is usually done in the plant of the machine-tool manufacturer and 1s 
a part of the cost of the machine to the Government ? 

General Moorr. That is the reason, Senator, that I used the pre- 
liminary planning to determine the requirements, which is charged 
to the appropriations of the service I stated. 

Senator Satronstatu. Are you through? 
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Senator Franpers. I have some later questions to ask but not on 


this subject. 
Senator SarronsTau.. I would like to ask these 2 or 3 questions. 


APPROPRIATIONS BY YEARS 


In the fiscal year 1954 you had an appropriation of $250 million. 
For the fiscal year 1955 you had no appropriation, but $100 million 
of the $250 million which was not spent was carried over. 

(ieneral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So actually you had $250 million in 1954? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. $100 million in 1955 fiscal and you are asking 
for $100 million in 1956 fiscal ? 

General Moore. Yes. I might point out that the difference in the 

v0 and the 100, which was carried over, was not spent; it reverted 
tothe general fund of the Treasury. 

Senator Savronsrautu. That is what I understand. Therefore, from 
reading your statement, Mr. Pike, you expect to obligate prior to 
June 1955, 2 months from now, the $100 million that was appropriated 
in L955 2 

Vi. Puse. No; Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Will that not lapse if you do not ? 

Mr. Pike. I understand it will not lapse. 


TRANSFER PROVISION 


General Moore. I might explain that, Mr. Chairman. There is a 
provision carried in the bill carrying over this $100 million. It pro- 
vides that these funds may be transferred to the various procurement 
appropriations of the Department and when so transferred shall re- 
main available for the same period of time as the appropriation to 
which transferred and the appropriations to which they have actually 
leen transferred are no-year appropriations and therefore, the sums 
transferred shall remain available until expended. The amounts 
not transferred up to the end of June from this appropriation will 
revert to the general fund of the Treasury because this provision is a 
i-year provision and it is indicated in the President’s budget that we 
willsave out of this appropriation some $30,270. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is out of the 1955 appropriation ? 

General Moorr. $100 million; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That means that you will have, if we grant 
this new appropriation, $200 million, 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENT 


Senator SarronsratL. Now those are all capital items. ‘Those are 
mac ch ne-tool items for tools and other equipment. What do you be- 
lieve, if you have a belief, Mr. Pike, as to the total amount you are 
going to need for this tool item ? 

Mr. Pike. Senator, I really am not prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. I would be very happy to take that question up with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and with the procurement secretaries of the military 
departments. 
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Senator SatronstaLy. Would you be willing to write the chairmar 
of this subcommittee a letter stating what you believe is the ful] ms 
quirement so that we can put in the record at a later date what yoy 
believe is the full requirement under the item of reserve tools and 
facilities? : 

Mr. Pine. Yes, sir; I would be very happy to do that. TI think 
that is a very constructive suggestion. We have reduced our estimate 
to $100 million because we did not obligate when we had the $250 mj). 
lion. I am personally satisfied it is a very intelligent thing from the 
taxpayer's standpoint that we did not obligate because I do not thi}: 
we were ready for the right list of tools. I would much rather wait 
until we were as certain as we could be that the tools we are buyine 
are the best and most appropriate tools that we can buy. 7 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And will not become obsolescent ? 

Mr. Pike. Right. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Now if that is done, we will then have iy 
storage, so to speak, a sufficient quantity of reserve tools—heavy tools, 
special tools—for any emergency that we might have? 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. . 

Senator SaLronstaty. That is in the same way that we build upa 
reserve supply of ammunition or any other long-term item for in- 
mediate use / 

Mr. Prxe. That is correct. When we get that job properly done, 
in my opinion, sir, we will have eliminated the major bottleneck that 
the experiences of World War II and Korea have demonstrated, 

Senator SaLronstaLu. Will you write the chairman of this com- 
mittee what you believe is the total inventory that you have today! 
Let. me ask one more question. You have places of storage for these 
tools so that they will not deteriorate ? 


CARE OF TOOLS 


Mr. Pree. Yes, sir; indeed and extreme care is taken utilizing 
modern methods of storage, dehumidification, and so forth. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The $100 million this year plus what you 
have carried over from last year will give you a sufficient buildup as 
fast as you can go? 

Mr. Prxe. We would like very much to respond to your question 
by addressing a letter to the chairman. 

“Senator SatronstaLu. Now we have a $500 million goal, roughly. 
It may be bigger than that; General Moore would know—$550 million 
of raw materials and so on that we are building up, manganese and 
all that sort of stuff. Now that would be $550 million for that and 
this would be $200 million of tools at the present time, with perhaps 
some goal to go. 

General Moors. That is right. Of course, the committee under- 
stands that the stockpiling fund is not carried here; it is carried 
elsewhere. 

AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Senator Sarronstatu. I understand that. Then we have our am- 
munition which I read from a report you now believe to have sufficient 
reserve ammunition to get a war started if you had to. 

General Moore. Yes. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator Flanders, I think you indicated you had 
some questions, 
STORAGE AND MAINTENANCE 


Senator FLAnpers. Mr. Chairman, I have 1 or 2 questions to ask. 
This request comes entirely for the long lead-time items for reserve 
use. Are there not also required in this program expenditures for 
storage and maintenance in first-class operating conditions of the 
machine tools you have on the shelf ? 

Mr. Prxe. ‘Those facilities are covered in the language of the appro- 
priations act. It is not contemplated that any of this $100 million 
that has already been appropriated for fiscal year 1955 will be used for 
facilities. 

Senator FLanpers. That is taken care of in another appropriation ? 

Mr. Pike. That is right. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Firanpers. Another thing I do not get from your statement 
is the amount allocated to the three services. This is an overall. Are 
you allocating the amounts to the three services, or does the Secretary 
take that under his exclusive jurisdiction 4 

Mr. Pike. We have had that matter well ironed out, Senator. Asa 
result we have an agreement between the Secretary of Defense and the 
three services that OSD supplies roughly $84 million to Air Force; $14 
million to Navy; and the balance to Army for 1955. 


HEAVY FORGING PRESSES 


Senator FLANperS. Now as a type of the kind of tools that this ap- 
propriation is for, would I be proper in assuming that the heavy forg- 
ing press, Which has been just completed, I understand, is a type of 
the kind of machine? 

Mr. Pixr. No, there are no heavy forging presses in this program. 
This is a machine-tool program. 

Senator FLranpers. Perhaps you do not class a forging press as a 
machine tool. But it would seem to me that that was the type of thing ; 
itisa thing that it takes 2 or 3 years to build. It is a thing that is essen- 
tial to the cheap production of superior airframes, and I thought of 
that as an example of what you were trying to do, even if you did not 
have one listed. 

Mr. Pree. Senator, you are very correct in everything you state 
there. However, the responsibility for that heavy press pregram has 
rested primarily with the military departments and with the Air 
Force particularly. They in their own budget requests have gone in 
and are handling that type. 


EXCESS RESERVE TOOLS 


Senator Franpers. Can you make an unoflicial and an approximate 
statement of the value and/or the number of more nearly standard ma- 
chine tools that you have on the shelf at the present time? 

Mr. Pree. Senator, that is a question that I can answer in part per- 
haps with assistance of Mr. Williams, who has responsibility in that 
area. The Department of Defense has for the last year and a half been 
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engaged in an inventory-taking program of so-called excess 
tools “that are not now being used in various contractors’ aie 
are owned by the Army, the - Navy, and the Air Force. 

I have information to the effect that when we went into this nven. 
tory program—again I believe this information stems from \y 
Vance’s original study of the program—it was estimated that at ‘tl 
were probably some 500,000 machine tools of the type you just de. 
scribed having an original acquisition cost of $ 000 or more and prob. 
ably—again I quote from memory Mr. Vance’s figures that there 
might be as much as five or six billion dollars in original ac quisition 
cost in this program. 

Senator Fianpers. It is intended to keep those? 

Mr. Pr«r. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Fianpers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Stennis, do you have any questions? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Pike. 

Mr. Prxr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, 
Actual, 195 4 | 1955 


Appropriation or estimate $300, 000 | $320, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ; 4 —fi, 404 | 


Obligations incurred ; ; eat 293, 596 320, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description } Ae. eee 
| 


Military justice__---- Ee ey ee Zale $293, 596 | $320, 000 


Comparison of actual obligations with annual estimate, fiscal year 195 


Obligations including reim bu 
rogram title ‘ ; at ta 
Annual estimate Actual, Ma 


Military justice... ...._- eee $320, 000 | 
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FUNCTION OF COURT 


Senator Cuavez. The next item will be the Court of Military 
Appeals. - : al 

Judge Latmer. I am Judge George W. Latimer of the United 
states Court of Military Appeals. I have a rather short statement. 
Would the chairman care to have me read it? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, I would. 

Judge Latimer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Tnited States Court of Military Appeals is the court of last resort for 
the more serious court-martial convictions of members of our Armed 
Forces. Created in 1951 by the Uniform Code of Military Justice to 
interpret and enforce the provisions of that code, the court consists 
of three civilian judges and a civilian staff. No military personnel are 
ittached to the court. 

Briefly described, the type of court-martial cases appealed to the 
court fall into two main review categories: (1) mandatory and (2) 
discretionary. The mandatory review category includes all cases in 
which the death sentence has fib imposed ; cases affecting a general 
or flag officer; and all cases certified to the court by The Judge Ad- 
yocate General of any branch of the Armed Forces or by the General 
Counsel of the Department of the Treasury for Coast Guard personnel. 

The second category—namely, discretionary—includes all cases in 
which the accused has been sentenced to imprisonment for a year or 
more; or to a dishonorable or bad conduct discharge, in which the 
accused petitions the court for a grant of review. 

I have here a statistical report on the number, status, and disposi- 
tion of all cases docketed with the court from its establishment through 
December 31, 1954. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HON. GreorGe W. LATIMER, ASSOCIATE JUDGE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ESTIMATES FOR THE CourT or MILITARY APPEALS FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the United States Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals is the court of last resort for the more serious court-martial con- 
victions of members of our Armed Forces. Created in 1951 by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to interpret and enforce the provisions of that code, the court 
consists of three civilian judges and a civilian staff. No military personnel are 
attached to the court. 

Briefly described, the type of court-martial cases appealed to the court fall into 
two main review categories: (1) Manadatory; and (2) discretionary. The 
mandatory review category includes all cases in which the death sentence has 
been imposed; cases affecting a general or flag officer; and all cases certified to 
the court by The Judge Advocate General of any branch of the Armed Forces or 
by the General Counsel of the Department of the Treasury for Coast Guard 
personnel, 

The second category, namely, discretionary, includes all cases in which the 
accused has been sentenced to imprisonment for a year or more; or to a dis- 
honorable or bad-conduct discharge, in which the accused petitions the court 
fora grant of review. 

I have here a statistical report on the number, status and disposition of all 
‘ases docketed with the court from its establishment through December 31, 1954. 
This may be of interest to the members of this subcommittee, as evidence of the 
workload performed by the court. 

While this statistical report gives you a mathematical picture of the case 
workload, the court’s main objective, of course, is to do substantial justice—to 
safeguard the rights of each individual subject to the code and to build a fair 
and impartial system of jurisprudence in the Military Establishment. 
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The court is operating satisfactorily with the funds appropriated for the m, 
rent fiscal year. Therefore, no increase in funds is requested for the fisox 
year 1956. 7 

U. S. Court oF MILITARY APPEALS 


Status of cases as of Dec. 31, 1954 
Cases docketed 


TOTAL BY SERVICES 


Art. 67(b) (8), Universal Code of Military Justice, petitions__.__.______ 
3, 980 


SO 


67(b) (1), Universal Code of Military Justice, mandatory 
Army 


Disposed of on motion 
Remanded to board of review 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and 
Court action due (30 days) 
IVR IING AIO ok cacinw sce esas noe caee ee 
Certificates 
Opinions rendered 
Opinions pending 
Set for hearing 
IN es a ae ee 
Withdrawn 
Mandatory 
Opinions rendered 
Remanded to board of review 
Set for hearing 
Awaiting briefs 
Completed cases 
Petitions denied 


Disposed of on motion 

Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence 
Remanded to board of review 

By opinion 


1 Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petition and certificate 
petitioned or certified twice, and assignment of error filed twice. 

223 cases involving death sentences; 1 case involving a general officer. 

8 Discrepancy in total is due to withdrawal of 9 petitions after being granted; 3 cases 
having a denial and a grant (more than 1 accused in each case) ; 1 case having motion 
to dismiss granted after petition granted: 1 case having motion to remand granted after 
petition granted ; and 2 cases having findings and sentence set aside after grant. 
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COURT ACTION—continued 
pending completion 
Opinions pending 
Set for hearing 
Ready to be set for hearing 
Petitions granted—awaiting briefs 
Petitions : 
Court action due 30 days 
SPINS OR ON a as isc ele cece cata Riches aisle 
Cartineniok—G@Waleine Dlie@le....8 kn en ceeunaeean 
5, 934 ManidniOry—-S WATCING DUICTE. ok acndeicecnceincacennmeaceas 
Opinions rendered 
ONT PINE ees eee tte el rk ae oe ee 
USNC Oi CN Bn ih 
Motion to remand 
Per curiam grants 
ee a a a re 
CUP RTIEC CUO BEI TCR UION  its e o e 
Mandatory 
Petition for a new trial 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial 


la 
' 6, 06] 


‘(06 cases were disposed of by 598 opinions. The result in 298 were at variance with 
the decisions of the boards of review. Of that number 214 were distinctly to the advantage 
f the accused, ranging from outright dismissal of the charges to remand to a board of 

ew to correct an error in sentence. 


WORKLOAD 


Senator Cuavez. Can you tell us briefly the totals? 

Judge Lariwer. Yes, I can, Mr. Chairman. We have had 6,061 
‘ases locketed since we have been in existence. 

Senator Cuavez. How long is that ? 

Judge Larimer. This budget will start our fifth year. We have 
averaged about 1,700 cases per year. We have had as of today some 
30 capital eases in which members of the Armed Forces have been 
sentenced to be executed. 

Briefly, out of the 6,061 cases we received, 5,934 have been on peti- 
tions; 180 have been certified to us by the Judge Advocates General 
of the services in which they desire answers to quest ions. 

Senator Cnuavez. The cases are generally in the lower echelons of 
the military, is that correct; your privates, your corporals, your 
sergeants, and so forth ? 

Judge Larimer. We have had one general officer case. We have 
had quite a few officer cases. We have had any number of noncom- 
missioned officers. I would say that our capital cases involve only 
one warrant officer. The balance have been enlisted personnel. 


DEFENSE PROCEDURE 


Senator Cravez. What is the procedure of defense by the enlisted 
personnel ¢ 

Judge Latimer. The procedure, Mr. Chairman, is substantially this: 
In the first place a serviceman is accused of a crime and then the mili- 
tary services give him a pretrial investigation. ‘They are supposed to 
investigate it to determine whether or not there is sufficient evidence 
for him to be tried. If it is concluded he should be tried. he is tried by 
acourt-martial, either summary, special, or general. If he is convicted, 
it is reviewed by the convening authority and then the accused gets 
an automatic appeal to a board of review. A board of review consists 
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of three officers or civilians in the Office of the Judge Advocate Ge Neral 
of the service. 

Senator Cuavez. That is still within the military ? 

Judge Latimer. Yes. After it is heard by the board of reyjay 
then it can reach us either by petition or, if it is a mandatory reviey 
by that method. Whether or not the man petitions us is optional w; th 
him. 

EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL 


Senator Cuavez. But in case he did and appeal is made to your 
court, does he get outside counsel or does he have to depend on what 
the military fur nishes him ? 

Judge Latimer. He has both, Mr. Chairman. The Judge Adyo. 
cate General of the services is required to furnish him an ap pellats 
defense counsel at no cost to himself. 

Senator Cuavez. That would be military ? 

Judge Latimer. Yes, sir. He also has the right to employ civilia 
counsel. I might tell you, Mr. Chairman, that we have about 4,00) 
lawyers who have now been admitted to pr actice before the court. | 
would say roughly one-half of those are civilian lawyers. We | have a 
number of civilian lawyers who now appear in cases, and « 
representation is commencing to spread. More civilian Serene ar 
presently appearing before us. 

Senator Cuavez. ‘The reason I ask whether or not they had outsid 
counsel is because I know the procedures between the mititary ~ 
civilian court. While you are adjudicating military cases you are = 
a civilian. As I understand, the personnel of the court are all 

Judge Larimer. That is correct, sir. We have no military rise: 
on our staff. While the three judges, of course, have had some military 
background, none of us is in the service. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. What are you asking for in the way of fin 

Judge Larimer. We are : asking for the same amount we asked las 
year, $320.000. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you have sufficient funds there to carry the 
work, as you would understand it. to see that he gets a trial? 

Judge Latimer. I think that we have. Mr. Chairman. We have ti 
process 1,700 petitions a year. As the code has leveled out, the repre- 
sentation is getting better: the records are getting thicker; and t] 
legal principles involved are also becoming more important and mor 
of them are being raised. Now I think that we give any man wh 
reaches us by petition a very thorough and adequ: ite review. We not 
only take the counsel’s assigned reasons as to why he thinks + Is th re, 
but we have records searched by our own personnel to see if tl ere 15 
anything in the record which we believe affects the righ 
accused. 

Senator Cuavez. What does the money item amount to? 
Judge Latimer. Three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Cnavez. How many personnel do you have in the court! 
Judge Latimer. We have a total of 42, including the 3 judges. 
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Senator CHAvez. That means the court itself, the clerk of the court, 
the other clerks, and the general run of secretari: al help ? 

Judge Latimer. It includes the clerk of the court, the Commis- 
jjoners, secretarial assistance, and all other court personnel. 

Senator CHavez. I am very much interested in this particular court. 

Judge Larimer. I do not believe any record goes through our 
wurt that has not been at least reviewed by 2 lawyers and 2 judges. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the record itself, but do you make any 
investigation in the field wherein you might be able to get some 
factual information that could be considered justifiably by the court ? 

Judge Latimer. I would have to answer this way: Because of the 
vorkload, that has been limited. Congress of course imposed upon the 
3 members of the court, together with the 3 Judge Advocates Gen- 
eral and the General Counsel of the Treasury Department, to make 
yearly reports to the Congress on the improvements to the code and 
how it was operating. I personally have made one trip. I made a 
tr ip to the Pacific and talked to Admiral Stump and the commanders 
and all the legal officers in that area. I also went around to the 
Twenty-fifth Division and the other military units to consult with 

aficers about their military justice problems, because they were re- 
on back from Korea. From what I found out there, the military 
commanders, as commanders, are very well satisfied with the way the 
court is operating. 

Senator Cuavez. Any questions? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in 
this report. I remember when this legislation was passed. My im- 
pression is that Chief Judge Quinn and his associates are doing f 
wonderful job. I think this court grew out of experience during 
World War II when everything was in a rush, but I think it is a 
most wholesome addition to our military justice. I was impressed 
with what you say here that your idea is that the representation of 
these men in their original trial is getting better and better. That is 
your statement from the record and from observing these cases; is that 
correct ¢ 

IMPROVED LEVEL OF REPRESENTATION 


Judge Latimer. That is right, Senator Stennis. In my judgment, 
aman at the trial level is now getting a much better trial than he 
ever had before. The cases we are getting show that the military 
counsel are being furnished to the men; for the most part they are 
trying to do a job and do it in a way in which it will be a credit to the 
military. I cannot help but feel that that is a result of the code which 
was passed by the Congress of the United States; that it has forced 
the defense level of representation up also. It has forced the Gov- 
ernment prosecutors to do a better job in their preparation of cases. 
Instead of seeing a slim record where everything was pro forma, now 
we see What appears to be as good as or better than many trials in 
civilian jurisdictions. 

Senator Srennis. You say, then, that these records are searched by 
members of your own staff ? 

Judge Latter. That is right. They are searched by members of 
our own staff and by 2 judges: at least 2 judges. Sometimes they 
voto three. If there is a dispute between two judges—one says we 
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should hear it, or one says we should not hear it—then it goes to a thin] 
judge for decision. A complete review is made of every case. Whey 
we originally started, many of the errors which were ar cued before ys 
were errors which were t taken out of the record by personnel of the 
court. 

Senator Srennis. You say these field commanders told you that 
they felt that your court was serving a good purpose 4 

Judge Latimer. There has been some t: alk and some publicity about 
the eoue sand what it is doing. Sometime I would like to present that 
to the Congress when I have a little more time to do it bee ause I am 
personally ‘convinced that the code is helping the services and wil] 
continue to help them. I think ; is helping the whole country, 

I did not find a commander, from Admiral Stump down, in the 
Pacific Ocean area who said the court hurt them or hurt the discipline 
in the services. 

Senator Srenntis. That was the prediction that was made when the 
bill was passed, that this would relieve the services of their ne essary 
disciplinary control of the men. I am sure they were sincere in those 
representations to us. But I did not think so then. I thought some- 
thing had to be done. 

I would like to raise a point here, Mr. Chairman. If anyone hasa 
complaint with reference to the court’s operation and the law, that 
they bring it in before this committee now. I raise that point to all 
the milit: ary, to the civilian people, and let anyone that wants to be 
heard on it bring it in or bring it before the Armed Services Con- 
mittee because this court has had time now to establish itself. 

Let the record speak for itself and experience show whether it i 
worthy or not, whether it is penalizing the military or not. So I wan 


to raise that point: That you open the doors of the church public ‘Ly so 
that if anyone wants to bring any proof—lI do not mean this morning, 
but at any time. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in session for quite a few 
days longer, I am sure. 


MAJORITY OPINION 


Judge Latimer. May I say this, also: in connection with the court, 
each judge has averaged since we have been in existence 57 written 
opinions per year; that is, majority opinions. ‘That does not count 
how many we have had to write in dissent, but that is majority 
opinions, per judge. Now I think the average in the State supreme 
courts 1s 25 and the average in the circuit courts of appeals is 37. So 
we are at least writing 20 more opinions per judge per year than I 
believe any other comparable court. When you do that and review 
1,700 records a year, you have a fulltime job. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that you are doing a good job. We are 
dealing with human beings. That is why I am so interested in having 
the accused appealing his case get a proper consideration by a fair 
judge. 
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EXTENT OF MILITARY BACKGROUND 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question. 

You mentioned at least some of you had some military background. 
There should be some military bac ‘keround on the court, but just what 

isthe extent of it ? 

Judge Larimer. Perhaps I might explain my own first. I was an 
ROTC graduate from the University of Utah. I have over 30 years 
of National Guard service. During World War II, I was Chief of 
staff of the 40th Infantry Division ‘whic ‘h was involved i in some three 
assault landings in the Pacific. I was in the Philippine campaign 
and in the Southwest Pacific campaign. 

Senator STENNIS. You certainly know the problem, then, from the 
military standpoint. ‘That is w hat I wanted to bri ing out. 

Judge Lariuer. Judge Quinn was a captain with the Navy, and 
grved as legal officer of ‘the First Naval District in Boston; and Judge 
Brosman served as a colonel in the Air Force and occupied a number 
of imports unt assignments. 

Senator CuAvez. Had you had civilian experience before that? 

Judge Larimer. I was a judge on the Supreme Court of the State 
of Utah when I was appointed to the court. 

Senator Cuavez. How about Judge Quinn ? 

Judge Larimer. Judge Quinn was a judge in Rhode Island on the 
superior court. Judge Brosman was dean of the Law School at Tulane 
University. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Judge Latimer. Thank you for your consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. The Army maintenance and operations are next. 
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MAINTENANCE AND QOpERATIOoNs, ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF LT. GEN. W. B. PALMER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF stayp 
FOR LOGISTICS; AND MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., Asstsy. 
ANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


TABLE —Amounts available jor re 


| | 





1956 


& 1954 actual evens nesimate | supple- 


1956 total 
mental ! 


| —— 
Appropriation or estimate - | $4, 343, 000, 000 $2, 795, 722, 986 $3, 033, 881, 000 $31, 250, 000 $3, 065, 131 0 
Transferred to— | | nee 
“Relief and rehabilitation in | 
Korea, Executive,’’ pursu- | 
ant to 67 Stat. 418 
“Expenses, general supply | 
fund, General Services Ad- 
ministration,’’ pursuant to 
63 Stat. 378 -| 
“Military personnel, Air | 
Force,’ ’ pursuant to 63 Stat. 


“Maintenance and oper: ations, 
Air Force,’’ pursuant to 63 
Stat. 578. ~ —512, 000) 

Adjusted appropriation or 
estimate____- 4, 170, 989, 750) 2, 794, 814, 386) 3, 033, 881,000) 31, 250,000) 3, 065 

Reimbursements from other ac- | 

counts a ; 272, 172, 983 172, 905, 250) 87, 707, 000) 


Total available for obliga- | 

SS or 5 4, 443, 162, 733) 2, 967, 719, 636) 3, 121, 588, 000) 31, 250,000) 3, 152,833, 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated 
savings —1, 195, 434, 514 —104, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred ------- 3, 247, 728, 219) 2, 863, 719, 636 3, 12 21, 588, 000) 31, 250, 000 3, 152, 838, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Military personnel, Army”: 
Direct _-- aa — 21, 558, 185 
Reimbursable. _- 2, 971 
“Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense”’ 49, 771 
“Goods and services provided 
by the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Berlin 
Magistrat’’.- _- ree 318, 591, 809 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Procurement and produc- 
tion, Army” —46, 990, 261 
“Research and development, 
Army” —15, 035, 494 
“Military personnel, 
ee —391, 072 
“Maintenance and oper: ations, 
Air Force’ —3, 831, 011 —3, 150, 200 

















Total obligations 3, 521, 683, 117] 3, 153, 963, 546 3, 121, 588, 000] 31,250, 000) 3, 152, 838, 000 


Footnote at end of table II, p. 461. 
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TaBLE IT.—Obligations by activities 





| 


— . ae 956 origine 956 supple- | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955estimate | !956 original | 1956 suppl 


| estimate mental ! 1956 total 


Direct Obligations 
‘ommand and management-_| $178, 214,558 | $173, 021,000 | $166, 036, 000 secaiaheaiac 166, 036, 000 
uation system .....-| 61,396,518 | — 63, 630, 500 76, 829, 000 |___- 76, 829, 000 
ning : pamaks 165, 145, 378 169, 864,000 | 175, 668, 000 —7, 317, 000 168, 351, 000 
; and minor equip- | 
335, 742,144 | 297, 261, 000 280. 000, 000 | —14, 100, 000 | 265, 900, 000 


; Procurement operations .| 151,870,811 137, 667, 000 122, 336, 000 117, 681, 000 
Supply distribution and | 

maintenance ae -| 999,075,382 | 943, 659, 000 | 1, 160, 957, 000 5, 9% 1, 236, 878, 000 

; Army Reserve and Reserve | | 
56 total Officers’ Training Corps- -- 34, 292,183 | 40, 281, 000 46, 107,000 |____ 46, 107, 000 
Joint projects . -| 111, 102, 907 115, 000,600 | 91, 782, 000 |- 91, 782, 000 
) Other operational activities__| 221, 466, 024 253,155,110 | 174, 996, 000 | 12, 358, 000 | 187, 354, 000 
— rll le services. -...-. 790, 107, 600, 049, 200 533, 436, 000 | —31, 424,000 | 502, 012, 000 
55, 131, oop 1], Medical care__- es 164, 450, ; 145, 813, 886 | 128, 151, 000 | 467, 000 128, 618, 000 
’ Industrial mobilization ; 22, , 405 28,670,000 | 65,666,000 |-....._______ 65, 666, 000 


e installations, non- 
strial , 677, 814 332, 000 | 6, 500, 000 |------ ‘ 6, 500, 000 
for manufacturing 
5 ! 000 | 5, 417, 000 bine 5, 417, 000 


| 


otal direct obligations... 3, 2: 7,163 |: 296 3, 033, 881, 000 31, 250, 000 3, 065, 131, 000 
rations Payable Out of Reim- | | - — 
sents From Other Accounts 


I land management | 3, 198, a 000 3, 042, 000 3, 042, 000 

valuation system_._. oo7, | 000 980, 000 es 980, 000 

‘ ; 4, 000 | 3, 501, 000 | F 3, 501, 000 

ind minor equip- 

} bs 3 , 700 | } . . 

ment operations___-__| 412, 1¢ 304, 000 269, 000 = 269, 000 

distribution and | | | | 

enance. , 329, 4¢ 38, 752, 000 438, 000 26, 438, 000 

iy Reserve and Reserve | | 

)ilicers’ Training Corps. - 369, 7 358, 000 470, 000 | al 470, 000 

nt projects. 2, 457, 035 000 2, 815, 000 2, 815, 000 

her operational activities __| » 257, 55: i, 000 6, 452, 000 | . 6, 452, 000 

my-wide services | , 282, 160 | , »250 | =14, 949, 000 | ; aS | 14, 949, 000 

Medical eare. | 37, 296, 9+ , 300 28, 183,000 |_....__-- 28, 183, 000 

) Industrial mobilization _.. | 3, 328 52, 000 158, 000 | ee 158, 000 

3, Inactive installations, non- | | 

industrial 58, 333 | 220, 165 246, 000 |_____- ; 246, 000 
ipport for manufacturing | 

facilities 327, 673 835 | 204, 000 | 204, 000 
Tctal obligations payable 

ut of reimbursements | 
from other aeeounts | 272,175,954 | 172, 250 





87, 707, 000 | 87, 7 


Total obligations_. .- 3, 521, 683, 117 |3, 153, 963, 546 (3, 121, 588, 000 } 31, 250, 000 | 3, 152, 838, 000 
b tse | | | 
' Request for supplemental funds transmitted to the Congress by the President Apr. 22, 1955 (H. Doe. 
lf5). The obligations by activities schedule also reflects authorized program adjustments subsequent 
to printing of the President’s budget. 
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Taw.e IIT.—Maintenance and operations, Army actual obligations for figea) 
1955 as of Mar. 31, 1955 r 


rei mb ursen 
Program 
No. 
Annual esti- 
mate 


2000 | Command and management. : $129, 721, 000 
2100 | Evaluation system__- — 56, 664, 500 
2200 | Training _- : : , é , 590, 000 
2300 | Supplies and n linor equipment _ 326, 110, 700 
2400 | Procurement operations “s : - ‘ — 26, 504, 000 
2500 | Supply distribution and maintenance. 796, 097, 000 
2600 | Army Reserve and ROTC sa om prvaiatl 28, 971, 000 
2700 | Joint projects he — ‘ : , 241, 000 
2900 | Other operation activities - i , 912, 000 
3000 | Armywide services (administration) .__-_- bee 50, 460, 450 
3100 | Armywide services (logistics) _ -. cient ‘ 55, 110, 000 
3200 | Armywide services (comptroller) ‘ ; 35, 025, 600 
3300 | Medical care 5 : ware 7 33, 691, 186 
3400 | Industrial mobilization. -_. oa 28, 822, 000 
3800 | Installation support (services administration) 3, 691, 000 
3900 | Installation support services (logistics) -- ‘ 981, 252, 110 

Miscellaneous : 

MDAP suspense account 


Total obligations ser ; ; 7 | 3, 153, 963, 546 2 (04. 5 


OUTLOOK IN LOGISTICS FIELD 


Senator Cuavez. General Palmer, we are ready to listen to you, 
This is the situation for the moment: It is getting to be almost L2 
o'clock. We would like to hear from you gentlemen as far as general 
statements are concerned during the rest of the mor ning and proceed 
with the detailed end of the discussion probably tomorrow morning. 

General Patmer. This maintenance and operation appropriation, as 
you know, Senator, covers all of the operating expenses, the running 
expenses of the Army. Everybody in the Army gets in the defense of 
it—G-1, G-2, and G-3—and General Colglazier will present the de- 
tails of the seven logistics programs. 

[am the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and the particular 
po that I wanted to inform the committee on, and this appears to 
¢ the proper place to bring it into the hearings, is the broad outlook 
we have in the logistics field, where we think we are going and what we 
are doing about it. It is a summary of that I want to put before the 
committee at this time. 


SUPPLY PROCEDURES 


The particular field I would like to talk about first is supply. In the 
field of supply the first objective of the Army is to reduce the number 
of things we try to supply. Modern tec hnology is so complicated and 
the prospects of supply in the event of an atomic war are so restricted 
that we consider it important to give a great deal more attention than 
we have in World War II, for example, ¢ or in the Korean war to deter- 
mining what things are essential to survival in victory as compared 
to—a great many other things are helpful and useful but are not essen- 
tial to survival and victory. 

So our first objective is to reduce greatly the number of things we 
attempt to supply, having in view the type of war we might have to 
engage in, say 10 years from now. We are wor king on that problem. 
It isa slow and difficult thing to make decisions on. 
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A second objective in the supply field of practically equal importance 
sto establish uniform supply procedures that are applicable to all 

even of the technical services of the Army. We cannot accomplish a 
change of this sort in a hurry. Not only in our own Army, but in 
nost of the armies in the free world, the tentacles of our supply sys- 
im run through them and we cannot risk disrupting all these enormous 
and widespres ul operations by trying to change these too rapidly. 

Senator CHAvEz. Your problem in Germany is probably different 
than your problem in Japan; Japan would be different from that in 
Morocco ; and—— 

General Patmer. That is correct, sir. In each of those areas you 
have involved with you the affairs of several other countries which are 
enmeshed in your system. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF SUPPLY 


It has taken us a long time to get into the complicated situation we 
are in. It isa long period of historical revolution, but it is clearly my 
ob to see that we now evolve one uniform system of supply which will 
hchalle a uniform system of finance accounting and control reporting 
that will give us a manageable, up-to-date, modern business system. 
That is beang worked on very hard. 

We have been for 3 years past engaged in a vigorous job of house- 
deaning the supply system. I would like to touch on some of the 
major things we have been engaged in over that time. We have at- 
tacked overstockage by severe restrictions on procurement and by dis- 
posing of wornout, obsolescent stocks and excessive stocks at an an- 
nual rate of $1.8 billion. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that what you call surplus? 

General Parmer. It is generally described as surplus and people 
get a Wrong impression that we bought a lot of stuff for the pleasure 
of selling 1t again. It is mostly stuff that has become obsolescent, 
that on which we have gotten full use and that which is simply un- 
needed. We have reduced the number of different things that we have 
in the supply system, line items as we describe them, from 114 million 
3 years ago to 1 million at the present time. That is to say, we have cut 
00,000 line items out of the system in 3 years. We have cleaned a 
great deal of trivia out of our wholesale depot system by making direct 
deliveries from the vendor to the using post or sti ition. Tw enty- five 
percent dollarwise of all the issues now bypass the depots and go 
directly from the factory to the place where they are going to be 
consumed. 

Senator Cuavez. Instead of sending it to the depot, you send it to 
where it is going to be utilized ? 

General Parmer. That is correct. You save the handling in the 
depot, which is a big expense. 


INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Fourth, inventory management is improving steadily with the use 
of financial property ace ounting, stock funding, and improved market 
inalysis techniques. That is to say, we have now inventory control, 
There was a period when the inventory got out of control under the 
impulse of emergency purchasing. We have it back under control and 
we know what we have. 


61178—55——30 
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The depot system in the continental United States is in the Process 

of coming down from 73 depots on the Ist of July 1954 to 52 by the 
Ist of July 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they at the moment nationwide, or are the 
concentrated in certain areas ? 

General Paumer. No, sir; the figures are nationwide. We are dis. 
posing of marginal depots and ret aining a well-planned, well-loe ‘ate 
system. W ith 1 or 2 exc eptions, all of these depots are being takey 
over by the Air Force, by GSA or some other agency so that there is 
no waste of the property. But we are greatly reduci ing our operating 
cost and getting a much better balance ed, better planned system, 

Senator Cnavez. As you proceed to reduce the depots, you ask some 
other agency of the Government whether they can use it; otherwise, 
it is turned over to General Service. Is that correct ? 

General Paumer. No, sir; that is not entirely the process. That js 
close to it. The General Services Administration has an enormoys 
amount of that stockpile you were speaking to Mr. Pike about in what 
have been Army depots. It has reached a point in a couple of cases 
where we no longer have a need to stay in the depot, and we say to 
the General Services Administration, “You can have the whole thing.” 

In the case of the Air Force, for instance, we take the problem to 
Mr. Pike’s oflice and Mr. Pike negotiates to see who can use it. 


y 


AWKWARD FUNDING PRACTICE 


Finally, on the 1st of July next we are going to stop what has been 
a very awkward funding practice for a long time whereby the Tech- 
nical Service funded the mission of a depot; that is, the operation to 
be performed and the Continental Army funded the installation sup- 
port, utilities, and so forth. It was a system under which it was impos- 
sible to obtain and evaluate your cost because you were funding it in 
two different directions and the man who had the responsibility to 
do the job did not have all the money to see that it was done properly. 

Senator Srennis. How was the system ever inaugurated ? 

General Parmer. This was before my time, Senator Stennis, but it 
was the territorial idea that divided the country up into convenient 
territories and then the fellow who was the senior commander in that 
area took care of everything in the territory. As long as we were 
working with a more antiquated system of cost accounting and busi- 
ness operations, you did not find out the bugs but we have improved 
our practices so much in the last few years ‘that these things rang a 
bell like an alarm. 

At any rate, these are the 6 or 7 different things we have been work- 
ing on in the way of house cleaning and tidying up in the past 3 or 
4 ye ars. It is in view of the progress we have made in this vast amount 
of house cleaning that we can say our objective now is to put all the 
Technical Services under the same supply procedures and under the 
same accounting, fiscal, and control-reporting procedures, and thus 
have a uniform system or, in short, one system; whereas, historically 
for 180 years we have had about 7 different systems. It is nobody s 

fault, that the thing was not ever brought under control. It was to 
establish and ace ‘omplish this sort of thing that my job was set up, the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 
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SUPPLY MANAGEMENT COURSE OF STUDY 


| would like to mention in connection with this training in supply 
management that last October we opened a school down in Fort Lee 
cvhere we give a 12 weeks’ course in supply management. It has been 
, big success. The chiefs of the Technical Services have asked me to 
win a special course for general officers which we are going to hold 
vext month and have the generals go into these problems. It is a case- 
tudy proposition, 

We have increased the number of technical services officers that 
wre taking postgraduate training in business administration. Last 
vear it was 40. This year it is 90. We are going to put it up to 115 
next year. That is to give officers of some maturity a postgraduate 
opportunity to go into modern business administration practices. 

Senator STenNis. Do you want to ask questions at these pertinent 
points, or would you rather wait until the general gets through? 

' Senator Cuavez. No; you can ask them as we go along because the 
only thing we are not going to ask about is details of money matters. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


Senator Stennis. May I ask one question about these service officers 
taking postgraduate training. I approve of that idea, but how do you 
sive them that training? Do you send them to an institution of learn- 


General PatMer. We send them to the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, the Wharton School, and other schools of that type. 

Senator Stennis. Do you not have some limitation of some kind on 
the expenditure of funds for that purpose ¢ 

General Parmer. I have not any that is interfering with this pro- 
gram, Sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know you would not violate those conditions, 
but 1 thought maybe they might be too restrictive on you to get some 
of this modern training. 

General Patmer. That is a question that is a little out of my field 
because it would go into a good many other areas. 

Senator STENNIS. You do not feel hampered yourself by it? 

General Parmer. I have not been hampered; that is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 


NEW DEPOT FINDING SYSTEM 


General Paumer. We are working out what we call a single allot- 
ment system of funding in the depots which will give all depots a 
uniform system of programing, funding, accounting, disbursing, and 
reporting. The accomplishment of this task will close the last big 
gap in the modernization of our depot management by applying mod- 
ern business techniques to the evaluation of indirect cost. This is 
coming to fruition now. 


COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


| would like to say an explanatory word about the process of com- 
puting requirements. It is something we have a great deal of trouble 
in having understood. It has received a great deal of scrutiny. We 


have investigators and commissions coming down all the time to ask 
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us how we compute requirements, but we do not get many useful syo. 
gestions on how to do it better. I have come to the conclusion after 
several years that we know as much about it as anybody. We hays 

some very able men working in the field. We have a private research 

organization that has contracted to work with us on it. 

We are introducing important new refinements regularly, such as 
the Equipment Modernization Coding, by which the phasing in of y 
new weapon is correlated to the phasing out of its obsolescent counter. 
part. We have it keyed so that we are not going on and buying 
something we are not going to need at the same time we are bringine 
out something new. ‘That is something that requires a good deal of 
attention. But the thing we do not have in the field of requirement 
is the way to explain it in the layman’s language. It is complicated 
and it leads people to thinking that it is a method for convincing 
people of the need for a big budget. It is nothing of the sort. It js 
the commitments laid on the Army which lead to a war plan; the 
war plan leads to a mobilization plan; and from the mobilization plan, 
you can add up how many of everything you need to fight a war with, 
When you have figured that, you figure 100 percent of everything 
you need to fight the war perfectly. : 

That is something that nobody in his right mind would ever expect 
to get. Having figured 100 percent of what you need, you can take 
what you have and say your capacity to carry out that war plan is 
such and such. We are very light in such and such. You ean evalu- 
ate the risk. You cannot do it without having some data to go on, and 
these are the requirements. It is not a demand for the full amount, 
and nobody would ever ask for everything needed in order to under- 
take everything in life. 

Something that touches on what Mr. Pike was speaking to you about, 
that is, it impinges on it, the best of all war reserve assets is a 
mobilization production base. We have entered three big wars in the 
Twentieth Century with no mobilization production base at all; there 
were no factories running and very few in existence for making 
munitions. At the end of World War II, under the then law, the 
Army had to give up all its production equipment. Anybody who 
wanted to buy any of it could buy it, so that what was left as Army 
reserve at the end was the stuff nobody wanted to buy. Then 5 years 
later, in 1950, we encountered another period of long delay while we 
were trying to buy machine tools and production equipment. That, 
more than any other single factor, was responsible for the unsatis- 
factory ammunition production during the first 18 months of the 
Korean War. 

It would appear that this lesson has been learned, that the country 
has absorbed it. We have all learned it. We have a production base 
in the Army now of over 400,000 pieces of production equipment, a 
large part of which is in operation at this time. 240,000 out of the 
400,000 pieces are actually in use. The other 160,000 are laid away 
under different situations. It will all be laid away and al] remain 
in our possession and all grouped in the appropriate production line 
package so that you can get it back into operation in a reasonably 
short period of time. That will run into months, but it will not run 
into years as it has in the past. 

Senator E1nenper. Are your inventories in such shape that you cali 
tell by an inspection of them the various items that you have on hand! 
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General Parmer. Of production equipment ? 

Senator ELLenper. Anything you have on hand now. As I recall, 
xhen we ended World War II we had enough boats and things of that 
;ind to sink a battleship; not necessary. And a lot of material that 
the Navy had was bought by the Army. If there had only been a little 
cooperation between the two services, why a lot of unnecessary pur- 
chases might have been obviated. I am wondering to what extent has 
that been improved? As I understand, we have 52 supply depots in 
the country and 60 abroad. Now all the materials, I presume, that we 
own in order to carry on are located in those depots. 

General Paumer. That is substantially right; yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you have inventories today so that you can 
iell exactly what you have? 

General Parmer. I think exactly in a measure that is comparable 
with any commercial enterprise ; yes, sir. 

Senator ELtLenper. What I mean is, in order to determine how 
much more you need, 

General PatmMer. That is right. We have accuracy that is necessary 
for management. 


MANNING OF DEPOTS 


Senator ELLenper. How are these depots in this country and abroad 
manned ¢ 

General Patmer. I did not understand your question. 

Senator ExLenpber. Is it civilian or military / 

General Patmer. In this country I would say it is 97 percent 
civilian. Abroad it is United States military usually supervising 
native labor; which of course is much less efficient because you have a 
language problem with native labor, especially in the Orient. 

Senator ELLENDeR. What is the average number of employees you 
have at these depots? Do they work on a basis of 8 hours a day or 16 
hours or 24 ¢ 

(General PatmMer. They work on an 8-hour day. 

Senator ELLENDER. The reason I am asking that is that I recall 2 or 
) years ago when a depot—I do not know whether it was the Army or 
Air Force or the Navy—was taken over in Baton Rouge, La., and the 
depot was operated by a civilian with X number of people. When the 
Army took charge of it, or the Navy, whichever it was, they had about 
1) times more people to operate the same facility. I am just wonder- 
ing the extent to which you have been able to curtail the number of 
people necessary to operate the depots throughout the country. 

General Parmer. That is the purpose of all these improvements in 
supply management—to relate employment to workload. Since I 
have been in this job I have had monthly conferences with the chiefs of 
the technical services in which their depot operations were chartered 
nthat way. They were told: “Here is your personnel workload, ton- 
hage received and issued ; here is your cost per unit, whatever it might 
be. Well, you are falling behind, you are doing very well, and so on.” 
There has been great improvement. 

Senator ELLenpEr. To what extent have you decreased it percent- 
agewise ? 

General Patmer. This is an approximation, Senator Ellender, but 
ve have reduced employment in the depot system by approximately 
30,000 ; 45,000 to 50,000. 
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Senator Exienper. Out of how many ? 

General Patmer. It is down from 160,000 to 110,000 right noy 

Senator Extenper. You have reduced it a little over a third? 

General Parmer. That is right. 

Senator Extenper. Well, I hope you keep that up. 

General Pautmer. As you know, we are closing a great man 
depots. 

Senator Erxenper. I know the charge has ben prevalent. in many 
areas, in many cases; that there is a lot. of loss j in manpower in al] of 
our services. Iam glad to note that attention is being paid to that, 

General Parmer. That is exactly why I wanted to make this state 
ment ; to bring some of these things out. We have been working }\,)| 
for 3 years to clean these things up. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, General. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF THE TECHNICAL SERVICE SYSTEM 


General Paumer. I think, Senator, to save time, I can pass over ths 
statement on repair parts. 1 would like to say in the field of organiz 
tion and control of the technical service system that our objective is to 
integrate and give pattern to this system of 7 technical services while 
recognizing that each of them has in fact a primary function which is 
reasonably “distinct from all the others; the medical service, e ig inee! 
service, and so on. 

There is nothing unsound in having seven different technical sery 
ices. In bygone days they tended, however, to get into dissimilar 
yractices and became independent and uncoordinated. That was for 
ack of anybody to coordinate. They are now cooperating w li ingly 
in adopting more uniform canallion Once we have obtained more 
uniform supply procedures and accounting procedures, it will be 
time to consider further development of our logistics organization. It 
might be desirable and practical to assign all supply functions toa 
single command located outside of Washington. To attempt it right 
now would be a crisscross and confuse the r responsibilities greatly. 

Senator ELtenprr. How about warehouses in the centers of supply! 
Won’t you get in difficulties ? 

General Parmer. No; the warehousing is pretty centrally controlled 
now. A great deal of supplies are in what we call the general depots 
and the smaller technical services are pretty uniformly ‘all in the gen 
eral depots. The general depots are supervised by the Quartermaster 
Corps. As it stands right now in the general depot, you wil! have 
several different sets of rules for several different supply services. Wi 
are working out 1 set of rules for all 7. 

Senator Exienper. In other words, you are working toward 
fication ¢ 

General Parmer. Uniformity, anyway. 

Senator ELLenper. I mean in the Army, anyhow. 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. 


OBJECTIVES OF SYSTEM 


In summary, the major long-range objectives of the Army | 
system include: 
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ro reduce the number of things we attempt to supply ; 
To establish uniform supply procedures ; 
To give the Army a new philosophy on maintenance and repair 
arts; “and 
To mi iintain an open mind about major organizational changes in 
of the Hi the technical service system during this period while we are house 
cleaning and integrating supply procedures. 
many I believe this program will produce steady progress at the optimum 
ll of HM speed toward a logistics system adapted to the needs of the atomic age. 
lat, Ithink that summarizes my statement. 
state 
r har UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. General, the chairman stated you were not go- 
ny into any figures today, but I am wonderi ing if you could tell us— 
a if you cannot, you might supply it for the record—how much of 
the funds requested last year—that is, to operate during the current 
fiscal year up to June 30 of this year—will be unobligated. 
“General Parmer. You are speaking of the maintenance and opera- 
tion ¢ 
Senator ELLENDER. I am talking about your outfit. 
General CoueLazier. Considering the reserve which is now held by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which has not been apportioned to the 
Army 
seri Senator ELLENDER. You mean it has been appropriated ? 
milar General Coreiazrer. It has been appropriated but not apportioned 
is Tor tothe Army. 
ingly Senator CHavez. Not allocated ? 


More General ConeLazirr. Yes,sir. It appears that there will be approxi- 


I be mately $158 million of unallocated appropriations at the end of the 
- year. 
uitor ELLenper. Obligated but unspent ? 
aati Corenazier. The $138 million, sir, will be unobligated. 
Senator ELLENDER. In addition to that—— 
General Coretazier. I will have to get you the figures on the unex- 
pended balance. The estimated unexpended balance of the fiseal year 
“Maintenance and Operations, Army,” appropriation as of June 
30, 1955, is $879 million, 
Senator ExLenper. In presenting your requirements for fiscal vear 
1956, beginning June 30 and ending next year, do you anticipate that 
of the sums that you are asking for will be unobligated at the end 
tl year 1956 ¢ 
General Coneiazier. No, sir; but as you recall, Senator Ellender, the 
maintenance and operations appropriation is an annual appropriation, 
y unobligated funds go back to the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal vear. 
Senator EKLLenper. I just wanted to put that in the record. 
Senator Cravez. We will now stand in recess until tomorrow at 
10 o'clock, 
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(The formal statement of Lt. Gen. W. B. Palmer follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BupcGer EstrMates, FIscaL YEAR 1956, By Ly on 
W. B. PALMER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


SCOPE OF TIIE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIATION 


Mr, Chairman, gentlemen, the maintenance and operations appropriatioy, ep, 
tains most of the funds for the current operating costs of the Army. Not in, ludey 
are such costs as pay and allowances, and food and clothing, which are in tha 
military personnel appropriation ; or major capital outlays, such as those for the 
acquisition and construction of real property, for the purchase of major items o¢ 
equipment and ammunition, and for research and development. This appropria. 
tion provides for the support of the Army’s administrative base, of its evalua 
system, of its training establishment, and of its supply system, as well as for; 
procurement of operating supplies. It also pays for armywide and local seryjces 
medical care, joint projects, and the operating costs of the industrial mobilization) 
program, 

A total of $3,065 million is requested in this appropriation for fiscal year 195¢ 
This sum is about $584 million more than the estimate for fiscal year 1955 anq 
$184 million less than the obligations in fiscal year 1954. 

The various programs which comprise this appropriation will be taken up by 
the respective program directors. The estimates for such major programs as 
command and management, the evaluation system, and training will be discussed 
by the Assistant Chiefs of Staff, G—1, G—2, and G—3, respectively. General (o- 
glazier, who is in charge of all logistics budgets, will give you details fo 
seven logistics programs, which account for about SO percent of the total fu 
requested in this appropriation. With your permission, I should like to direct 
my remarks to some of our major problems and objectives in supply management 
Which will have a profound effect on our use of funds in this and other Army 
appropriations in the years ahead. 

luring the first half of the 20th century two great processes have profoundly 
affected the logistics of the United States Army. The first of these processes has 
been continuous increase in the variety and complexity of our military equip- 
ment. The second thas been continuous increase in the variety and complexity 
of our military commitments overseas. Each of two processes has expanded in 
geometrical progression, consistently outracing the efforts of the logisticians 
Now a third expanding process, atomic warfare, is upsetting all previous rules 
I would like to explain, therefore, some of the efforts we are making to prepar 
our logistic system for the sort of war we might expect in case we were to have 
a major war. 

The particular areas which present the greatest problems are supply, main- 
tenance and repair parts, organization and control. 

Besides the areas just named, I am also responsible for transportation, medi- 
cal services, construction services, maintenance of installations, and communica- 
tion services. The quality of these services has been high and we have a good 
grip on the problems in these areas. But in the areas of supply, maintenance 
and repair parts, and organization and control, much must be done to get ready 
for the sort of war we can expect 10 years hence. 


I. SUPPLY 


In the field of supply, our first objective is to reduce the number of different 
things we attempt to supply. 

When we visualize the tactical and logistical difficulties of atomic warfare, 
one thing stands out clearly: We cannot attempt to supply so many kinds of 
weapons, so many kinds of ammunition for each weapon, so many items of 
equipment which are indeed helpful but not absolutely essential to victory. We 
have initiated a study aimed at a great reduction in the number of today’s every- 
day end items we shall supply in an atomic war. 

An objective of practically equal importance is to establish uniform supply 
procedures applicable to all seven technical services. A change of this sort can- 
not be accomplished in a hurry. We certainly will not have a uniform supply 
system before July 1, 1958. It has taken 180 years to get where we are, and 
we are not going to sort it all out overnight. 

The first big job was to houseclean the supply system, and we have been very 
vigorously engaged in doing this for nearly 3 years. 
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(a) Overstockage has been attacked by severe restrictions on minor procure- 
ment and by disposing of worn out, obsolescent, and excess stocks at an annual 
rate of $1.8 billion. 

(p) Trivia have been cleared out of the wholesale system by making direct 
jeliveries from vendor to user; 25 percent dollarwise of all issues now bypass 
the depots. 

(¢c) The number of different line items in the supply system has been reduced 
from 1.5 million on July 1, 1952, to 1 million on February 28, 1955, 

(d) Inventory management is improving steadily with the use of financial 
property accounting, stock funding, and improved market analysis techniques. 

(e) The depot system in the continental United States is in process of coming 
jown from 73 depots on July 1, 1954, to 52 by July 1, 1956. We are disposing of 
marginal depots and retaining a well-planned, well-located system. 

(g) On July 1 next we will get away from the awkward funding practice 
yhereby the mission of a depot or arsenal was funded through the technical 
ervice and the installation support was funded through the territorial Army 
which had no responsibility for the mission; hereafter all funds will go with 
the mission. 

Upon completion of this vast amount of housecleaning and tidying, our next 
najor objective is to establish uniform supply procedures for all seven technical 
services. Coupled with integrated financial accounting and reporting procedures, 
this will give the Army 1 uniform supply system instead of 7 different systems. 

There are also some short-range objectives which deserve mention. 

Training in supply management 

On October 11, 1954, we opened a 12-week supply management course at Fort 
lee, This course is strictly for senior personnel of the supply system, both mili- 
tary and civilian. At the request of the Chiefs of the Technical Services, a special 
o.week course for general officers will be held in May 1955. 

We have also increased the number of technical service officers taking post- 
craduate training in business administration from 40 last year to 90 this year 
and to 115 next year. 

I expect to have completed by November 1, 1955, a comprehensive study of our 
needs for training in all aspects of procurement, production, and supply man- 
agement. 


Management at depots 


Wholesale depot operations in the continental United States are costing about 
$43 million a month. About $12 million of this is charged to indirect operating 
costs 

On October 26, 1954, we appointed a task force to work out the details of inte- 
grating into a single allotment all the fiscal accounts of any given depot. 

The task force began pilot tests of the new structure at Letterkenny Ordnance 
Depot and Atlanta General Depot on April 1, 1955. Under Secretary Finucane 
has directed us to complete the installation of the basic system in all depots by 
July 1, 1956. This will give all depots a uniform system of programing, funding, 
accounting, disbursing, and reporting. 

The accomplishment of this task will close the last big gap in the moderniza- 
ion of our depot management, by applying modern business techniques to the 
evaluation of indirect costs. 


Management of commercial and industrial-type facilities 

A survey of the Army’s commercial and industrial-type facilities is being car- 
ried out under a broad Department of Defense program to decide which will con- 
tine under Government operation. Meanwhile, management is being improved 
through the introduction of modern systems of production control, engineered 
standards, cost accounting, and business-type funding. Industrial fund systems 
installed to date cover S7 percent of the production program assigned to Army- 
operated facilities. 
Requirements 

Our process of computation of requirements has received a great deal of scru- 
tiny, but we have received few useful suggestions. Asa matter of fact, we have 
made great progress in recent years, and are as far advanced in this science as 
anyone we know of. We have some very fine brains working on it, as well as a 
contract with a private research organization. We are introducing important 
lew refinements regularly, such as equipment modernization coding by which 
the phasing in of a new weapon is correlated to the phasing out of its obsolescent 
counterpart. 
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What we need most in the field of requirements is a way to explain the pp, al 
in layman’s language, and put an end to the wholly unjustified suspicjoy that 
requirements are rigged to support big budgets. The first fact is that materiel 
requirements are derived from the commitments laid upon the Army. The goo. 
ond fact is that the computed requirement represents 100 percent or the maxi 
mum figure, which you never, as a practical matter, expect to attain except per. 
haps in a very few items. : 

Sut the only way we can judge our capability of meeting our strategie cop. 
mitment, as of any given date, is to compare our expected assets for that date 
against the full 100-percent requirement. So the first thing to do is compute th 


; : e 
full 100-percent requirement. 


Industrial mobilization 

The best of all war reserve assets is a mobilization production base ‘apable of 
supporting the requirements, 

In the 20th century, we have entered three great wars with practically no mobj. 
lization production base at all. At the end of World War II, the Army had to 
give up all its production equipment except an odd-lot residue. Five years later 
we crashed into another agonizing period of tooling up all over again. Delays 
in tooling up more than any other single factor were responsible for the |ow 
rate of ammunition production in the first 15 months after the Korean war 
began. 

Yhe country seems to have learned the lesson. We have a production base 
comprising over 400,000 pieces of production equipment which we will maintaip 
in standby as it becomes idle. 

Of these, 70,000 items are being laid away in production-line positions jp 
Government-owned plants, ready to go within 30 to 120 days. Sixty thousand 
more items are being laid away in contractors’ plants, some in production-line 
position, others in nearby plant storage. Thirty thousand more items are being 
laid away in central Government storage sites. The remaining 240,000 items are 
still being used in production (during fiscal year 1955). 

The industrial-mobilization program will need a lot more money over the 
years to round out the production base satisfactorily, and maintain it in good 
eondition. I hope the country will continue to support this program. 


II. MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR PARTS 


In the field of maintenance and repair parts, our objective is to undertake 
throughout the Army an entirely new approach to the problem of equipment 
maintenance. 

Where the logistical system got on the wrong track was in handling require 
ments, procurement, stockage, and distribution of repair parts as a matter of 
bulk supply. Providing the equipment to the troops in the first place is essen- 
tially a problem of supply; keeping it in good working condition thereafter is 
essentially a problem of maintenance; and the furnishing of repair parts goes 
with the maintenance. Four-fifths of all the different items which we supply 
are repair parts, and they do not respond when handled on the same principles 
as rations or gasoline or ammunition. We are making real strides in cleaning 
this up. 

During the Korean war, Mr. John Thurston, a parts expert in industry, spent 
9 months going all over the world to study our mistakes and bottlenecks. Guided 
by his reports, the Army staff in 1953 began a many-pronged attack, with the 
parts inventory as the first big target. 

The parts inventory has dropped from $6.2 billion (estimated) on July 1, 
1952, to $3.1 billion (estimated) on July 1, 1955; and the number of separate 
items of repair parts has dropped from 900,000 (estimated) on July 1, 1952, to 
600,000 (estimated) on July 1, 1955. This represents real accomplishment, but 
it has been treating the symptom rather than the disease. The logistical system 
must find the way to get the right repair part to the man who needs it a great 
deal faster than in the past. 

Here are some of the major improvements in the parts supply system that are 
absolutely indispensable: 

(a) We must greatly reduce the number of items of repair parts we try t0 
distribute. Steady progress is being made in this but it has not yet gone 4s 
far as it must. 

(b) We must greatly reduce the long requisitioning time from overseas to the 
United States. We are now testing with United States Army Europe a radio 
hookup between electronic computing machines there and here which, if suc 
cessful, will cut the time drastically. 
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We must greatly expedite the movement of repair parts all along the 

ne, We are making headway. Many critical parts shipments are now being 
made in special shipping containers which move faster and are easier for the 
sousignee to handle. Next we are going into shipping selected parts regularly 
ny air freight. 
““(a) We must push harder and harder for standardization. Much progress 
has been made in some directions. For example, in World War II the Ordnance 
Corps used six different engines in different variants of the M-4 medium tank. 
qoday Ordnance is using the same engine in 7 different vehicles; the light tank, 
wersonnel carrier, cargo tractor, 280-mm. gun, and the self-propelled twin-40-mm., 
1)5-mm., and 155-mm. artillery carriages. The Ordnance has reduced the variety 
if generators in our combat vehicles from 266 in World War II to 5, and the 
variety of starting motors from 63 to 8. These are tine accomplishments but 
the battle is far from won. 

(e) We must make more use of the capabilities of our producers in industry 
+) assist us in training maintenance personnel, in planning and providing tools 
nd test equipment, in preparing manuals, and in actual maintenance with the 
rroops, during the introduction of new equipment. 

The sum of all these reductions in variety, quantity, and time will give us 
snaller pipelines, lower overseas stockages, faster delivery to the user; and we 
nyow feel that a revolutionary change in parts supply is within sight. 

Coordination is obviously necessary between the maintenance mission assigned 
to the user and the tools, parts, and publications he gets to carry out that mis- 
sion, Correlation is also needed between the maintenance capability of the user 
and the backup support in field and depot maintenance. On April 1, 1955, we 
set up at Fort Knox an Army Maintenance Board, as a field agency of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, with the specific mission and complete responsibility 
of accomplishing this coordination. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


In the field of organization and control, the objective is to integrate and give 
pattern to the system of seven technical services, while recognizing that each 
tis a primary function which is reasonably distinct from all the others. 

There is nothing unsound in having seven different technical services, or any 
other convenient number. In bygone days they tended, however, to get into dis- 
similar practices and they are now cooperating willingly in adopting more uni- 
form practices. 

Once we have obtained uniform supply procedures and accounting procedures 
throughout the seven technical services (which I have said will be at least 3 
years), it will be timely to consider some further developments in our logis- 
tics organization. The assignment of all supply functions to a single command 
outside Washington may then be desirable and practicable. To attempt it right 
now would crisscross and confuse responsibilities. Also, we may need more 
iniformity in the regional schemes of the seven technical services. This would 
enable us to decentralize all logistical operations to regional directors if Wash- 
ngton were bombed. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, the major long-range objectives of the Army logistics system 
nelude: 

(a) To reduce the number of things we attempt to supply. 

»b) To establish uniform supply procedures applicable to all seven technical 


ive the Army an entirely new philosophy on maintenance and repair 


maintain an open mind about major organizational changes in the 
service system, during this preliminary period while we are house- 
leaning our supply system and integrating supply and accounting procedures. 
I have also mentioned a number of short-range objectives which have con- 
tributory rather than primary significance. 
| believe this program will produce steady progress at the optimum speed to- 
ward a logistics system adapted to the needs of the atomic age. At the same 
ime, it will assure more efficient use of funds received in this and other Army 
ippropriations. 


(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Wednesday, April 27, 1955 a recess was 
taken until 10a. m., Thursday, April 28, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1955 


Untrrep STATES SENATE, 
SupCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
lhe subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-38, 
ie Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Chavez, McClellan, and Smith. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Army AND Navy Hosprrrat, Hor Springs, Arx. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
0F DEFENSE (LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS) ; DR. EDWARD 
H. CUSHING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(HEALTH AND MEDICAL), HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, SUR- 
GEON GENERAL OF THE ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCCLELLAN 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. We have with 
is today Secretary Ross and Secretary Finucane, Dr, Cushing, Maj. 
ren. Armstrong, and Mr. McNamara of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief 
statement for the record, and then I would like to ask a few questions, 
the answers to which may come from those who are present. 

On October 20, 1953, without any previous notice or intimation to 
iy member of the Arkansas congressional delegation, the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced the closing or deactivation of the Army 
nd Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National Park in Arkansas. 

Immediately the State and city governments and various citizens’ 
organizations vitally interested in this institution protested and ar- 
tiiged for a conference with the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
ofthe Army and other Government officials who were involved in this 
proceeding and who had responsibility for this. 

Tam just giving this as a brief history, Mr. Chairman, to serve as 
basis for this inquiry. 

475 
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Asa result of that conference it was decided not to close the }, 
at that time, and to continue its operations. There was an understay(. 
ing between me and the Secretaries. I believe Mr. Seaton was repre. 
senting the Defense Department as well as the Secretary of the Ary 
Mr. Stevens. ! was told that there would be no further action to ¢ lose 
this hospital. This representation was made in consultations ith he 
ator Fulbright, Congressman Norrell and me, when this entire matte: 
was discussed. 


t 
IS) i 


EASTMAN HOTEL 


Early last November, I believe, while I was down at Hot Spring 
there was an inquiry about the old Eastman Hotel which had pre, 
ously been acquired by the Government as an annex to this ae 
but which was being vacated. The report was that it would soon Ix 
declared surplus or had been declared surplus, and, therefore, wou 
be sold or disposed of. 

I called my office and had my office make inquiry about both re ports, 
The rumor was current again that they possibly had in mind closing 
or deactivating the Army and Navy Hospital. 

My primary interest at that time was to find out what the situati 01 
was with respect to this annex. I wanted to find out whether ti 
hotel was going to be sold, since it was apparently no longer neede - 

Some private citizens and various agencies were interested in ob 
taining this hotel, and there were some local interests who wanted 
to acquire the property so they might have it developed for other uses, 
Asa result of this inquiry I received this letter. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to place this letter in the record. The 
first letter is dated October 14, 1954, and it is signed by B. W. Legare, 
Lieutenant Colonel, GS, Staff Operations. This letter is addressed to 
me, and it reads as follows: 


DEAR SE.VATOR MCCLELLAN: This will acknowledge your expression of inter 
in the rumored closing of the Army-Navy Hospital and the future plans for | 
old Eastman property. 

The matter is presently being looked into within the Department of the Army, 
and as soon as the necessary information is available you may expect 2 f 
reply. 

Thereafter, on November 3, I received a further letter from Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Legare, which reads as follows: 

I am replying further to your expression of interest in the future status of the 
Army-Navy Hospital and Eastman annex, Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Department of the Army is currently reviewing the present and projected 
requirements for specialized treatment hospitals in the United States. Thi 
future status of the Eastman annex is included in this review. 

It is expected that this review will be completed by January 1, 1955. You 
will be notified if the status of either the Army-Navy Hospital or the Eastmay 
annex is to be changed in any way. 

I trust that the foregoing responds satisfactorily to your inquiry in this matter 


DECISION TO CLOSE IIOSPITAL 


I have never yet heard about the Eastman Hotel. As late as yester: 
day I inquired about it, and — do not know whether it has been 
declared surplus or what. On. January 12, 1955, my office receive 
telephone call that they had again de cided to close the Army-Navy 
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Hospital. We had no conference about it, and that was the first I 
knew of the Army’s plans. 

The result was that promptly thereafter the delegation came up 
‘rom downstate, and we had a conference in my office. A number of 
people were present, including representatives of the Defense De- 
artment, the General Services Administration, as well as representa- 
“ives of the Veterans’ Administration. We requested that the Vet- 
vans’ Administration make a survey to see if it could take over the 
hospital beeause we did not want to lose it. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION SURVEY 


The Veterans’ Administration presumably made such a survey. 
[think it did, but I have no information from the Veterans’ Admin- 
stration as to what its conclusions were other than it referred the 
vhole matter to the Bureau of the Budget. 

| was also in conference with the White House about it, and I went 
tosee the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. He advised that the 
matter had come to their attention and they were looking into it. 

A week later I heard nothing, and again I tried to find out some- 
thing about this. I contacted the Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, as well as my White House contact, and they were gone. So I 
jost contact again. 

I then wrote a letter on the 21st of March to the Secretary of the 
Army, and I sent a copy of it, I believe, to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, a copy to the White House, and a copy to the Secretary 
of Defense. The letter was addressed to the Honorable Robert I. 
Stevens. 


I will not take time to read all of that letter into the record, but I 
wish to make it a part of the record. 
Senator Cuavez. Does it refer to prior activities or lack of activ- 


ities ¢ 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SECRETARY STEVENS 


Senator McCuetian. Perhaps I should read this letter. I had been 
given to understand that the matter would be further considered and 
studied. In the meantime I received reports from Hot Springs that 
they were actually issuing transfer orders and proceeding to close the 
hospital. Consequently, on March 21, 1 wrote the Honorable Robert 
I. Stevens as follows: 


Deak Mr. SECRETARY: It has been brought to my attention that separation and 
transfer orders of personnel at the Army-Navy hospital in Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., are now being issued in anticipation that this hospital will be 
activated as of June 80, this year. I vigorously protest this action and again 
tfenew ny opposition to the closing of that facility. 

The sound, practical, and compelling reasons for the retention and for the 
‘continued availability of the services that facility provides were thoroughly 
jresented to the Department of the Army and the Department of Defeuse when 
‘inilar action was threatened some 18 months ago. There has been no change 
conditions or in the situation since then. 

When all pertinent factors are appropriately considered, the current decision 
toabandon that most modern and eflicient facility for the armed services of our 

uiry and its retired personnel cannot be sustained. 

In an attempt to justify the action contemplated, your Department under- 
lakes to place emphasis on these alleged facts: (1) That the patient load at this 
stitution is not sufficiently high to make its continued operation economieal, 
aul (2) that by deactivating it, savings in Federal expenditures of approxi- 
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mately $900,000 annually will accrue. These are the two basic 
which its proposed deactivation is predicated, 

I hardly need remind you that the patient load at that hospital is not onle 
affected but is determined by the discretion, decision, and action of the Surg a 
General of the Army, in whom is vested the authority for the assicnme 
patients. A showing of comparative high cost operation per patient is the 
consequence and result of his maintaining a low patient load in that inst 
That condition can easily and quickly be corrected. 

The assumption of savings to the Federal Government in the estimated su 
of $900,000 per annum by reason of this contemplated action cannot 
stantiated. Any direct savings that might accrue must be weighed against losses 
in revenues the Federal Government will sustain as an indirect result of thic 
action—revenues from existing public bath facilities, other Park services. oy, 
from income and other Federal taxes as a Consequence of the impaired com. 
munity economy. 

In making a proper evaluation, it must be borne in mind that the Army Navy 
hospital at Hot Springs National Park is a permanent Government installation 
that was established by the Congress and that has been in existence since 1885 
It is located in one of the oldest national parks of our country—a park in which 
the Federal Government has a very large investment; a park that is a nations 
attraction and from which considerable revenues are derived; a park that hos 
an exclusive resource of mineral waters with unexcelled therapeutic values, 

In the course of the 70 years of the existence of this Federal medical fac ility, 
a splendid community has been built around it and the national advertising 
appeal that it affords. Some 12 or 15 beautiful bathhouses and hotels make 
available to patrons from all over the Nation the curative benefits of these 
mineral waters. The citizens of Hot Springs have emphasized with pride to the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors each year that the Federal Government main- 
tains that marvelous hospital there for the benefit of its armed services person- 
nel. It has become a symbol of stability for the community. The closing of it, 
therefore, will have a most serious and adverse economic impact. It is obvious 
that an important and essential part of the economic foundation of the con- 
munity will be destroyed if that hospital is abandoned. 

To say the armed services no longer have need for that facility is to ignore its 
value and the use that can be made of it. 

It is known that the retired personnel of the Armed Forces and their depend- 
ents are not now generally provided with the good medical care to which the 
law indicates they are entitled. There are exceptions, of course, but generally 
the medical facilities of the service are too busy and short handed to extend the 
same considerate care to retired persons and their dependents that they are able 
to give and do provide to the active-service personnel. Therefore, the designa- 
tion of one center where the retired personnel of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents could be assured of a cordial reception and considerate medical care 
is not only warranted but it is long overdue. 

The Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., is peculiarly 
suited for the above purpose because : 

(a) By reason of its Hot Springs mineral waters and related physical-therapy 
facilities, it is unmatched by any other medical facility for the therapy of in- 
fiammatory and degenerative or traumatic diseases of the musculoskeletal sys 
tem. This is probably the largest and most important of the various types of 
ailments particularly afflicting the retired group. 

(b) It is centrally located with regard to the countrywide distribution of the 
retired group. 

(c) Hot Springs, Ark., is a most favorable permanent (or temporary) loca- 
tion for retired military personnel because : 

1. It has a mild, healthful climate. 

The cost of living is significantly less than it is in most portions of the 
country. 

8. It affords many diversional opportunities, e. g. excellent fishing on beautiful 
lakes, golf courses, hunting, sightseeing, sporting events of assorted varieties 
various denominations of churches, civic and garden and country clubs, etc. 

4. It has almost unlimited facilities for short or long time visitors in the form 
of hotels, apartments, motels and restaurants. 

5. There is already a sizable group of retired military personnel living there. 
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RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL NEARBY 


It is my information that some 400 retired military personnel live 


there. ‘They moved there and bought homes, and the have established 
jeir retired life there by reason of the convenience of this facility: 
ab “ 


s. There is operational at Army-Navy Hospital a commissary, a post exchange, 
an officer's and an NCO club, all available to retired personnel. ; 

ii) Army and Navy Hospital and Hot Springs, Ark., have long established 
favorable reputations throughout the armed services and the country at large 
asa arthritic center and health spa. 

ie) Army and Navy Hospital is the smallest of the Army general hospitals. 
Iris very compact, efficiently and inexpensively operated. The building is one 
fthe Army’s best hospital buildings, is modern in design, attractive, and very 
well equipped. 

f) Army and Navy Hospital has for years been doing on a small scale and 
quite expertly, exactly what it is proposed that it do on a larger scale namely, 
providing the best in medical and dental care for retired military personnel of all 
the Armed Services from all over the country as well as locally. 

It should also be recognized that the closing of the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs, Ark., will work a grave and unjust hardship on the three to four 
hundred families of retired military personnel who are now residing permanently 
in that area. Most of these people were infiuenced in permanently locating in 
Hot Springs by the presence of the Army-Navy Hospital, the continued operation 
of which they had every right to assume and expect. 

As you know, the President has requested, and the Congress is now consider- 
ing, legislation for increases in pay for the personnel of the Armed Forces and 
also fur an extension of medical aid for their dependents as an incentive to the 
building up of our Reserve strength and the strengthening of the morale of those 
noW in the service. 

How can we better build up the morale of those now in the service and give 
incentive to young men to enter the service than by affirmative assurance that 
they will have adequate hospital facilities available to them upon ther retire- 
ment ? 

How can the Congress with a sense of obligation and responsibility continue 
niking appropriations for the construction of proposed new hospitals when the 
Federal Government says it no longer has need of or use for the Army-Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs National Park, Ark.? 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, I have repeatedly urged that every possibility for 
continued Government use of this facility be explored. I know there exists a 
need and a use for it. I cannot, and I shall not, by silence or inaction acquiesce 
in the decision and policy of abandonment now proposed by your Department; 
and neither do I believe that the Congress will approve of your proposed action 
when it has been fully informed of the adverse consequences the decision of 
abandonment involves. 

I, therefore, most respectfully insist that your Department take immediate, 
necessary action to insure the continued operation of that facility and the avail- 
ability of the services it provides and that I be advised accordingly. 


a 


A copy of that letter went to Mr. Fred Seaton, Administrative As- 
sistant to the President, Mr. Brundage, the then Acting Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, since I have started reading this letter, I might as 
well follow it up with all of these letters. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you receive an answer to that letter ? 

Senator McCretian. Yes, sir. I sent that letter by messenger, and 
l received an answer the same day. 

Senator SmrrH. Would the Senator be good enough to tell me the 
date of that letter. 

Senator McCiettan. March 21, 1955, and this letter was answered 
the same day by Secretary Stevens. 


61179—55 31 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE FROM SECRETARY STEVENS 


I had been in telephonic communication with Secretary Stevens 
and he did reply the same day. This is the letter from Secretary 
Stevens: 


DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Immediately upon receipt of your letter re garding 
the inactivation of the Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., | directed 
the Surgeon General of the Army to issue no more separation and transfer orders 
to personnel of that installation until furthe ¢ notice from higher authority, yj. 
order was promptly transmitted to the commanding officer of the hospit:| 


SEPARATION AND TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


I may say that the information I have received indicates that th 
Army continued to separate and transfer personnel irrespective of 
this, and I later called the Secretary and protested it. Orders were 
still being issued and personnel were still receiving transfers and they 
were moving along to close the hospital. 


These steps have been taken to halt the deactivation of the hospital whi 
thorough study of your letter is being made. I hope to have the information 
necessary for a factual reply to you before my planned departure for the Far 
East on Saturday the 26th of March. If this cannot be done, the Under Secre 
tary of the Army will act in my absence. This is preferable to a delay in making | 
the final decision on the hospital pending my return to Washington. As yoy 
know, the announcement that the facility would be closed was made on Jap. 
uary 12, 1955. Since that time a great deal of planning has been done and man) 
actions have been taken. Out of consideration for the people in the hospital 
at Hot Springs, this matter should not be held in abeyance longer than necessary 

Please be assured that the many points brought out in your thoughtful letter 
will receive careful consideration. 


DECISION STILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Thereafter, on March 30, I apparently wrote a letter transmitting 
some of the letters which I received from that area down there. | 
received a letter on March 30 from Mr. Finucane, Acting Secretary 
of the Army, as follows: 


DrEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I wish to acknowledge your letter of March 25 
which forwarded letters from interested citizens of Hot Springs, Ark 

As you know, the decision on the Army-Navy Hospital is still under consider 
ation. However, I hope to have final word for you in this regard in the very 
near future. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, on April 1, 2 days later, I received a further 
letter from Secretary Finucane, which reads as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR McCretian: This is in further reply to your letter of March 
21, 1955, regarding the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Subsequent to the receipt of your letter the Secretary of Defense directed the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Health and Medical) to undertake a compre- 
hensive survey of all hospital facilities in the United States to determine the best 
possible utilization of existing Department of Defense medical facilities. A 
copy of your thoughtful letter is being furnished him for his consideration in 
making this study. 

Pending the outcome of this study the Army and Navy Hospital will not be 
closed, and we will advise you promptly of the findings of the survey with respect 
to this facility. 


This letter was signed by Mr. Charles C. Finucane, Acting Secretary 
of the Army. 
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Upon receipt of that letter, I may say, Mr. Chairman, I assumed 
that a survey would be made and we would know something about it 


later’. 
LETTER FROM WHITE HOUSE 


On April 4 I received this letter. As I stated, I had been in touch 
with the White House, and I received this letter from Mr. Fred Seaton, 
Administrative Assistant to the President: 

Deak JOHN: By this time you should have received a letter from Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, Charles C. Finucane, which he told me was in preparation for 
you last week. 

On the basis of our telephone conversation on Thursday, March 31, I assume 
the matter of the hospitals is satisfactorily adjusted for the present. You can 
be assured of my continued personal interest. 


HOSPITAL ORDERED CLOSED 


After receipt of those letters, the first information that I had about 
the hospital was when Mr. Finucane told me at the opening ball game 
on April 11 that orders were going out to close the hospital. 

Immediately thereafter I tried to ascertain whether any survey 
had been made, IL knew in my own mind that no general, overall, 
nationwide survey of all hospitals could be made in 11 days. 

A few days later this verbal information which Secretary Finucane 
gave me Was verbally confirmed. I have inquired about whether a 
survey Was made, and the best answer I can get to date is nothing to 
indicate that that assurance was kept. ‘They just determined to close 
it, and closing orders are going on, and I think it is just about closed up. 

I want to interrogate these gentlemen from the different agencies 
of Government about it. 

We have had two conferences in my office lately. One day last week 
Secretary Finucane and Dr, Cushing and Mr. Kennedy, representing 
the Defense Department, came up and we conferred. At that time 
J requested what I called a high-level conference to see if something 
could not be done to save this installation for Government service. 

Senator Cuavez. Or at least carry out What was promised in that 
last. letter. 


CONFERENCES HELD 


Senator McCietian. That is right. 

I asked the question of whether yesterday’s conference was con- 
sidered a high-level conference. Present in my office yesterday were 
Under Secretary Finucane, Mr. Tom Peyton ot the General Services 
Administration, John G. Hurley of the General Services Administra- 
tion, Dr. G. H. Hunt of the Public Health Service, and I. H. Birdsall 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Roy H. Ullford, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, William D. Carey of the Bureau of the Budget, Dr. Cushing 
and Lorne E. Kennedy, Department of Defense. 

We made no progress as far I could tell. 

I had previously requested the presence of these gentlem-n today 
for testimony, but I was still hoping that we could find som. way of 
dealing with this matter. 

I would like to ask a few questions now, Mr. Chairman. 
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I should like to say that if I have made any mistake or inaceuray. 
statement, I hope you gentlemen will correct the record. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PLATTSBURG, N, Y., HOSPITAL 


Senator CrAvez. Incidentally, some 2 or 3 weeks ago the Defey 
Department came before this subcommittee for approval of a ¢o) 
struction program, and it developed at that hearing that they were 
closing a hospital in Boston, but they were recommending the ey. 
struction of a new hospital at Plattsburg. 

I believe it is generally conceded that hospitals of every type an 
description are cert: ainly needed throughout the entire Nation. if 
you were to go to the P ublic Health Service they would tell you th at 
they are short of hospital facilities. My personal opinion is that it ; 
not sound to close hospit: ls where they can be and are being made 
available to the other services or where the beneficiaries under tho 
service program can utilize such facilities. 

I would expect that the committee, Mr. Secretary, would go very 
deeply into this matter of doing away with hospiti ls. We inte nd to 
go into this matter because we do not feel that it is fair, nor do we 
feel that it is sound. It ise xpensive, and we have found in the pas 
that you close a hospital one day, and when the next appropriation 
bill comes up you want some money for another hospital. That is 
what brings about the complaint and the criticism of many things that 
prevail against the Defense Department, the waste of money, the waste 
of energy, the waste of time. 

I wish you and the personnel here now would answer Senator 


se 


McClellan, especially in view of your last two letters. Why is it that 
you give assurances of that type, and then some underling continues 
to carry out his own ideas on the matter 4 

You may proceed, Senator McClellan. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HOSPITAL 


Senator McCietian. I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, whe 
this hospits al was established. 

Secretary Finucane. I believe 1887. 

Senator McCietian. I believe you mean it received its first patient 
in 1887. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir, as far as T know. 

Senator McCieLian. It was authorized by an act of Congress, was 
it not, prior to that, and constructed, and it began receiving patients 
in the year 1887? Is that correct? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCrettan. When was it later completely rebuilt? 

Secretary Finucane. I believe in 1934. 

Senator McCrernan. . My recollection is a year or two before that, 
but I will accept your date. 

After it was rebuilt was there not an immediate extension added 
to it that was completed in 1937? 

Secretary Frnucane. I do not know. 
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Senator CuAvez. In any event, the hospital is only about 23 years 
gidat most. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCietnan. After it was completed in 1940 it was used 
to full capacity ; was it not? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 


TOTAL BEDS 


Senator McCLetitan. You had as many patients as you could ac- 
commodate to fillthe capacity for which it was constructed ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator Crravez. What is that capacity ? 

Secretary Frnucane. 400 beds expandable to 512. 

Senator McCietian. By June of 1945 or prior thereto the Govern- 
ment had purchased a hotel across the street from the hospital which 
had been known as the Eastman Hotel. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That was 10 years ago? 

Secretary Finucane. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. Of course, that was in a war period, and it 
is perfectly understand: ible that it was for the emergency. Nobody 
vriticizes that. That is the one I was inquiring about in my letter, 
what they were going to do with it. 

In 1945 you reached a patient load there of 1,777 patients, did 
you not ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 


COST OF RECONDITIONING 


Senator McCientian. In 1949 how much did you spend for recondi- 
tioning, remodeling, et cetera ¢ 

Secretary Finucanr. We can furnish that information for the rec- 
ord, but I believe you said yesterday it was around $2 million. 

Senator McCLeitan. I believe the work was done in 1950 or 1951. 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCietnan. I would like to have that figure. It was more 
than a million dollars, was it not? I would like to have that figure. 

Senator Cuavez. That was only 3 years ago. 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Senator McC LeL.Lan. It was either 3 or 4 years ago. 

In 1944, whether officially or unofficially, this hospital, by practice 
and custom, became the center for the treatment of rheumatic dis- 
eases and polio for the Army, did it not ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCietnan. During the period from 1944 to 1946, a period 
of about 2 years, did you not treat some 10,000 arthritic patients at 
this hospital, and some 414 polio cases? 

Secretary Frnucanr. I am sure those figures are correct, and we will 
verify them and place them in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Cases treated at Army and Navy Hospital 


Calendar year | Poliomyelitis 


AREA HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Senator McC.Letitan. If they were inaccurate I would like to have 
them corrected. I am not saying they are completely accurate, but 
that is the information I have. 

Now you have reached the conclusion that you no longer need this 
institution. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCLetLan. How many hospitals do you have in an area 
there within a radius of 300 miles? I am referring to an Army and 
Navy general hospital. 

Secretary Finucane. I think we have no general hospital. We have 
ft at Camp Chaffee for the use of the 20,000 people at Camp Chaffee. 

Senator McCiettan. That is a hospital at a temporary facility, 
is it not ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is right. 

Senator McCLetitan. That particular camp was deactivated at one 
time since its construction, was it not ? 

Secretary Finucane. I believe it has been, but I am not sure. 

Senator McC.Letian. Is there someone here who can answer that 
question / 

General ArmMstronG. That is the best of my recollection, but I would 
have to check that. 

Senator McCie van. I recall it was reactivated during the Korean 
war. Since then there have been threats to deactivate it again. 

Secretary Finucane. That is right. 

Senator McCLeLttan. You do maintain there, do you not, the equiv- 
alent of about 1 division ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. If it should be deactivated, then you would 
have no hospital in that area, no Army and Navy hospital facility 
atall. Is that correct? 

Secretary Finucane. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you still intending to give the same facilities 
and services to whoever needs such services ? 

Secretary Finucane. We have only 300 military personnel in the 
State of Arkansas who are not at Camp Chaffee. The use we had of 
the hospital in the days that the Senator so correctly referred to took 
care of a great many retired people in the area and their dependents, 
as the Senator so properly pointed out, and I think the hospital was 
utilized adequately and well. Of course, the big load that the Sen- 
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jor mentioned in 1950—and I assume, although I was not here, that 
ijemoney Was appropriated at that time in view of the Korean war. 
Senator CHAvEzZ. Well, we are talking now of the so-called emer- 
gency that may occur. Do you think this isa proper time to be closing 
Army hospitals ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. The situation 

Senator CHaAvez. Do you want us to watch every other department 
of the Department of Defense for any emergency that might arise? 


RESPONSIBILITIES TO RETIRED PERSON NEL 


Secretary Frnucane. I would like to bring out this one point, that 
our duties and instructions have been changed since 1950. Prior to 
190 the Army was, in essence, responsible for all of its retired per- 
onnel and their families, I presume, and the class of patient that 
Senator McClellan has spoken of. 

In 1950 those duties were somewhat limited, although there were a 
few exceptions which we would be delighted to tell you about. Duties 
were transferred to the Veterans’ Administration and were no longer 
afunction or a responsibility of the Army. 

Senator CHavez. Does the Veterans’ Administration take care of 
the dependents of servicemen ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. No; but we have no servicemen in the area. 
We have 300 in the State. 

Senator CHavez. Where would be their closest hospital if you closed 
this one ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. We have Chaffee, which takes care of any- 
body in that vicinity. This would include personnel permanently 
stationed there, as well as itinerant or traveling personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. That, however, is of a temporary nature, is it 
not ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. It is open at the moment. 

Senator Cuavez. I assume that it is to be prepared for any emer- 
gency. 

Secretary Finucane. If the emergency does not arise, then we 
might have to give up the facility. 

Senator Cuavez. If it were deactivated you would have to send the 
patients elsewhere. That would be costly in the matter of transporta- 
tion, and that would have to be borne by the Army. 

Secretary Finucane. For the 300 personnel in the State of 
Arkansas. 

Senator McCuetian. Let us get that straight before we go any 
further. You do not contend that this hospital serves only people i in 
Arkansas, do you ? 

Secretary Finucane. No, sir. 

Senator McCiecian. It was built for the entire area down there. 
How many personnel do you have in the radius of 300 miles of the 
ee Let us talk about the area it can serve and should serve. 

Secretary Finucane. We can determine that. 

Senator McCietian. Will you supply that figure. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


A radius of 3800 miles of Hot Springs, Ark., includes all of Arkansas, anq bor. 
tions of the following States: Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missic. 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas. It includes the following Army 
installations with military strength indicated : 

Militar, 
strength 


Installation : 

St. Louis Ordnance Depot, Mo- 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo- 

oo Mo 

Camp Chaffee, Ark____--- oa : 
Memphis General Depot, Tenn ___--___--_~_- 
Fort Sill, Okla ; 
Army and Navy Hospital, Ark___ 
Pine Bint Arsenal, Ark............. s i 
Red River Arsenal, Lone Star Ordnance P 1: int, meso 
Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Tex_ 

saton Rouge Engineer Depot, La 
Kansas Ordnance Plant, Kans 
Milan Arsenal, Wolf Creek Ordnance Depot, Tenn 
Muscle Shoals Chlorine Plant, Ala_ 
Maumelle Ordnance Works, Ark 
Gulf Ordnance Plant, Miss eh fin pce 
Longhorn Ordnance Works, Tex____--~--—~- 
Louisiana Ordnance Plant, La__ 
Camp Polk, La__ ; 2 a ee ee 
Miscellaneous duty assignments (National Guard ‘instructors, dis- 

trict engineers, military district headquarters, PMS and T, ete.) 


Rs eee 


1 Most recent data available to Office of the Surgeon General. 

Senator Cnavez. What number Army is that? Iam talking about 
the Army area number. 

Secretary Finucane. It is under the Fourth Army. 

Senator Cuavez. With headquarters in San Antonio. So you really 
have to serve the personnel of the Fourth Army in addition to these 
400 that you were talking about, do you not ¢ 

Secretary Frxucanr. If you take into consideration the entire area 
and assign it to one hospital. 

Senator Cuavez. If you take in the Fourth Army that would be 

the hospital that would serve it. 

Secretary Finucane. There are many more hospitals in the Fourth 
Army area. 


OFF-STATION HOSPITALS 


Senator McC Lettan. How many more have you built in that area 
without anticipating continued use and need of this hospital? 

Secretary Finucane. I do not think we have built any. 

Senator McCie.tian. Will you name those. 

Secretary Finucane. Walter Reed, Fitzsimons, Valley Forge, and 
the Murphy General Hospital. 

Senator McCietian. You do not have one in a thousand miles of 
that general hospital ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. No, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Yet you want to close this one because of the 
hospitals you have in other towns. 

General Armsrrone. That is correct, plus a very marked drop in 
our patient load. 
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EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Senator McCietntan. You are speaking about the change in the 
situation. Did you mean to refer to Executive Order 10400 of Sep- 
rember 27, 1952 

secretary Finucane. The first order was 10272 dated July 10, 1951, 
which rese ‘inded the or iginal order No. 6885 of October 23, 1934. 

Senator McCLettan. What did that order do? It merely placed it 
yder Army jurisdiction, did it not 

Secretary Finucane. Originally. We had only 16 percent of the 
patients in the hospital who were military personnel at the time. The 
rest were dependents and retired people. 

Senator McCLeLtan. They are people the Government has assumed 
w obligation for. You did not have people in there that you did 
yot have a Government obligation to take care of. If the Govern- 
ment has assumed an obligation, then you have to have the facilities 
totake care of these people. 

Secretary Finucane. As you know, Senator, you know my views 
on this clearly. I know the Government has that responsibility. As 
you well know, I deplore the closing of any hospital. 

Senator McCiettan. And you know the President is asking for 
those obligations to be expanded, 

Secretary Finucane. They are not assigned to the Army by Presi- 
dential directive. 

Senator McCLe.tLan. Please refer to your order. You have another 
Executive order. I would like for these Executive orders, Mr. Chair- 

nan, to be pl: aced in the record. 

Senator CuaAvez. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10400 


Amending Executive Order No. 10122 of April 14, 1950, entitled “Regulations 
Governing Payment of Disability Retirement Pay, Hospitalization, and Reexami- 
nation of Members and Former Members of the Uniformed Services.” 

by virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 414 (b) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, approved October 12, 1949 (Public Law 
251, Sist Congress), and as President of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, I hereby amend Executive Order 
No. 10122 of April 14, 1950, entitled “Regulations Governing Payment of Dis- 
ability Retirement Pay, Hospitalization, and Reexamination of Members and 
Former Members of the Uniformed Services,” as follows, such amendments to be 
effective October 15, 1952: 

Section 3 of such order is amended to read as follows: “All duties, powers, and 
functions incident to the hospitalization, except as provided in Section 5 of this 
order, and reexamination of members of the uniformed services placed on the 
temporary disability retired list under the provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 shall be vested in the Secretary concerned.” 

Section 5 of such order is amended to read as follows: “All duties, powers, and 
functions incident to the hospitalization of members or former members of the 
miformed services placed on the temporary disability retired list or permanently 
retired for physical disability or receiving disability retirement pay who require 
hospitalization for chronic diseases shall be vested in the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs: Provided, That all duties, powers, and functions incident to 
the hospitalization of such members or former members who are or have been 
admitted to hospitals under the jurisdiction of the uniformed services before 
Uctober 15, 1952, may be exercised by the Secretary concerned until April 15, 1953: 
Provided further, That all the duties, powers, and functions incident to hospitali- 
zation for such members or former members who have — ted twenty or more 
years of active duty, as defined in section 412 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, who require hospitalization for chronic diseases other than blindness, 
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neuropsychiatric or psychiatric disorders and tuberculosis, who are acceptable 
medically to the Commanding Officer of a service hospital, and who elect not 4, 
receive hospitalization in Veterans’ Administration facilities shall be vesteg ;, 
the Secretary concerned: And provided further, That for the purpose of this 
order, the term “chronic diseases” shall be construed to include chronic arthritis 
malignancy, psychiatric or neuropsychiatric disorder, neurological disabilities 
poliomyelitis with disability residuals and degenerative disease of the neryyy, 
system, severe injuries to the nervous system including quadriplegics, hens. 
plegics, and paraplegics, tuberculosis, blindness and deafness requiring definitive 
rehabilitation, major amputees, and such other diseases as may be so defineg 
jointly by the Secretary of Defense, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
the Federal Security Administrator and so described in appropriate regulatinys 
of the respective departments and agencies concerned. Executive Order x, 
9703 of March 12, 1946, prescribing regulations relating to the medical care of 
certain personnel of the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Healt} 
Service, and the former Lighthouse Service, is hereby amended to the exten: 
necessary to conform to the provision of this section.” : 


HARRY S. Truvax 


THE WHITE House, September 27, 1952. 


UTILIZATION OF ARMY AND Navy HospitTaL 


1. Under Executive Order No, 6885 dated October 23, 1934 (President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt) the following categories of patients were eligible for admission 
to Army and Navy Hospital over and above all types of patients authorized 
admission to other Army hospitals : 

(a) Retired Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and officers of the Public 
Health Service. 

(b) Honorably discharged officers, nurses, warrant officers, Army field clerks 
QM, pay clerks, cadets, cadet engineers, and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
the Marine Corps (including National Guard, Naval Militia, volunteers and 
drafted or selected men in the service of the United States), the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and honorably discharged officers of the Public 
Health Service. 

2. Executive Order No, 10272 dated July 10 1951 (President Harry S. Truman) 
designates the authority to provide rules, regulations, and restrictions concern 
ing Army and Navy Hospital to the Secretary of the Army : 

“Provided that the rules, regulations, and restrictions prescribed under this 
authority shall so far as possible be uniform with those obtaining with respect 
to other hospitals under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army, and 
that those prescribed by the Executive Order of August 25, 1892, as amended 
by Executive Order No. 6885 of October 23, 1934, shall continue in force and 
effect until amended, modified, or revoked by the Secretary of the Army in action 
taken pursuant to this order.” 

Section (b) Executive Order 10272, delegating to the Secretary of the Army 
the authority of the President to prescribe rules, regulations, and restrictions 
with respect to the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark : 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of the act of August 8, 
1950, c. 646, 64 Stat. 419, and as President of the United States, it is hereby 
ordered that the Secretary of the Army be, and he is hereby, designated and 
empowered to exercise the authority vested in the President by section 1 of the 
act of June 30, 1882, 22 Stat. 117,121, as amended (24 U. S. C. 18), to provide 
rules, regulations, and restrictions with respect to the Army and Navy Hospital 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas: Provided, That the rules, regulations, and restrictions 
prescribed under the authority of this order shall, so far as feasible, be uniform 
with those obtaining with respect to other hospitals under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Army, and that those prescribed by the Executive Order of 
Augus 25, 1892, as amended by Executive Order No. 6885 of October 23, 1934, shall 
continue in force and effect until amended, modified, or revoked by the Secretary 
of the Army in action taken pursuant to this order. 

“Harry S. TRUMAN. 

“THE WHITE Housg, July 10, 1951.” 
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III. ExeEcuUTIVE ORDER 


The following Executive Order (No. 10122) is published for the information 
gud guidance of all concerned : 


“EXECUTIVE ORDER 10122 


“REGULATIONS GOVERNING PAYMENT OF DISABILITY RETIREMENT PAY, HOSPITALIZA~ 


TION, AND REEXAMINATION OF MEMBERS AND FORMER MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED 


SERVICES 


“By virtue of and pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 414 (b) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, approved October 12, 1949 (Public 
Law 351, 81st Congress), and as President of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces of the United States, I hereby prescribe the following 
regulations governing payment of disability retirement pay, hospitalization, and 
reexamination of members and former members of the uniformed services: 

“SecTION 1. The terms ‘uniformed services’ and ‘Secretary’ as used in these 
regulations shall have the meaning prescribed therefor by subsections (a) and 
if), respectively, of section 102 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Effective as of October 1, 1949, all duties, powers, and functions 
incident to the payment of disability retirement pay of members or former 
members of the uniformed services retired for physical disability or receiving 
disability retirement pay shall, except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, be vested in the Secretary concerned. 

“(b) Effective July 1, 1950, all duties, powers, and functions exercised by 
the Veterans’ Administration pursuant to Executive Order No. 8099 of April 
1939, as amended by Executive Order No. 8461 of June 28, 1940, relative to 
the administration of the retirement-pay provisions of section 1 of the act of 
August 30, 1935, as amended by section 5 of the act of April 3, 1939, 53 Stat. 
57, and amendments thereof, shall, as to cases within their respective juris- 
dictions, be vested in the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and thereafter the Veterans’ Administration shall not be charged in 
any case with any further responsibility in the administration of the said retire- 
ment-pay provisions. The said Executive Order No. 8099 as amended by the 
said Executive Order No. 8461 is hereby amended accordingly. 

“Sec. 3. Effective as of October 1, 1949, all duties, powers, and functions in- 
cident to the hospitalization and re-examination of members of the uniformed 
services placed on the temporary disability retired list under the provisions of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 shall be vested in the Secretary con- 
cerned. 

“Sec. 4. Effective May 1, 1950, all duties, powers, and functions incident to the 
hospitalization of members or former members of the uniformed services perma- 
nently retired for physical disability or receiving disability retirement pay shall, 
except as provided in section 5 of this order, be vested in the Secretary con- 
cerned: Provided, that all the duties, powers, and functions incident to hospital- 
ization Which such members or former members are entitled to and elect to re- 
ceive in facilities of the Veterans’ Administration, other than hospitals under 
the jurisdiction of the uniformed services, shall be vested in the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

“Sec. 5. Effective May 1, 1950, all duties, powers, and functions incident to the 
hospitalization of members or former members of the uniformed services perma- 
nently retired for physical disability or receiving disability retirement pay who 
require hospitalization for chronic diseases shall be vested in the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs: Provided, that all duties, powers, and functions incident to 
the hospitalization of such members or former members who are or have been 
admitted to hospitals under the jurisdiction of the uniformed services before 
May 1, 1950, may be exercised by the Secretary concerned until October 1, 1950: 
And provided further, That for the purpose of this order, the term “chronic 
diseases” shall be construed to include chronic arthritis, malignancy, psychiatric 
or neuropsychiatric disorder, paraplegia, tuberculosis, and such other diseases 
as may be so defined jointly by the Secretary of Defense, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and the Federal Security Administrator, and so described in 
appropriate regulations of the respective departments and agencies concerned, 
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Executive Order No. 9703 of March 12, 1946, prescribing regulations relating to 
the medical care of certain personnel of the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie 
Survey, Public Health Service, and former Lighthouse Service, is hepepy 
amended to the extent necessary to conform it to the provisions of this section 

“Sec. 6. Except as provided in section 5 hereof with respect to hospitatization 
for chronic diseases, nothing in this order shall be construed to affect the duties 
powers, and functions of the Public Health Service with respect to hospitaliza. 
tion and medical examination of members and former members of the Coast 

ruard and the Coast and Geodetic Survey under the Public Health Service Ao 
approved July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 682), as amended, and the regulations prescribe 
by the said Executive Order No. 9703 of March 12, 1946. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this order shall be construed to affect the duties, powers 
and functions vested in the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of May 24, 1928, entitled, ‘An Act making eligible for re. 
tirement, under certain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army, Nayy 
and Marine Corps of the United States, other than officers of the Regular Army. 
Navy, or Marine Corps, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in 
the service of the United States during the World War’ (45 Stat. 735, as 
amended). or by or pursuant to the act of September 26, 1941, entitled ‘An Act to 
provide retirement pay and hospital benefits to certain Reserve officers, Army of 
the United States, disabled while on active duty’ (55 Stat. 733). 

“Harry S. Truman. 

“Tite Waite House, April 14, 1950.” 


VETERANS HOSPITAL AT LITTLE ROCK 


Secretary Finucane. Executive Order 10122 and 10400, and, like- 
wise, there has been a construction of a large Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Little Rock to attempt to take care of this load of 
patients and the Government’s responsibility. 

Senator McCietitan. Are you saying that that isa mistake ? 

Secretary Finucane. I certainly do not say that it is a mistake, 
lam only speaking for the Army. 

Senator Cnavez. But the Veterans’ Administration only serves the 
ex-service man whereas, with the general hospitals you have had 
heretofore, they have served such patients. So, by the direct trans- 
ferring, your duties were transferred to the Veterans’ Administration, 
and you are depriving the dependents of sevice personnel. Is that not 
correct? Is that not what it does? 

Secretary Finucane. I would have to ask the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion what their duties are. It is correct that if we close the hospital 
there will be some number of retired people. 

General ArmstronG. We have had an average of 8 to 12 during the 
6 months. 

Senator Cravez. That is in the immediate area. That is at Hot 
Springs proper. 

Senator McCienxan. You do the assigning of them, do you not? 

General Armstronc. The answer to the question posed by Senator 
McClellan at the moment is yes. He is perfectly correct that from 
here we direct. where military patients will be assigned. Where we 
have a hospital operating, retired people that he refers to who want 
and need hospitalization, are taken care of at the nearest hospital. 
The fact that there has been an average of 12 retired patients points 
up the lack of need of a large operating hospital there for that par- 
ticular category. That is the point I wanted to make for the record. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Senator McCuie.tian. Let me ask you a question, if I can find this 
btter here. 

Here is a letter dated April 22, 1955, from a retired colonel who 
intends to live there, and I Soil like to point out what he has to say 
This letter of April 22, 1955 has been given to the news agencies, and 
ithas been published. 

(The letter referred to appears on pp. 511-512.) 

Senator McCie.Lian. That is a report from a retired Army colonel 
xho lives there. 

[ cannot understand a situation like that existing if you have only 
sor 10 patients. 

Secretary Finucane. Senator, in that category—not the entire pa- 
tient load. I can give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here some data and figures which outline 
the Department of Army position, and I am speaking only for the 
Department. of the Army. 

Senator Cnavez. At the moment we will have Senator McClellan 
nroceed, 

Senator McCiettan. I want you to present everything for the 
record. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not want a single hospital closed unless it is 
absolutely necessary and completely justified. 

Secretary Finucane. Nor do I. It is Just from our point of view. 

Senator McCbLettan. That is what [have been asking, to hold this 
thing open until we can find definitely whether this Government has 
uy need for it before we spend millions of ‘loll: ars building other 
Once we make a bat roost out of it it is pretty difficult to get it all 
cleaned up and opened again. That is why I did not want you to close 
tuntil after you made this survey to find out to what use the Govern- 
ment might put it. 

Senator CHavez. Have you come to any conclusions ? 

Secretary Finucane. I would like to ex (press to the committee the 
wyuence of events that happened, and then have the Defense Depart- 
nent, Who are in charge of this matter, answer that question. It is 
beyond my purview. 

Senator McCuettan. Just before we go into that I would like to go 
into the letter and the representations. You have referred to orders 

t changed it. The orders have been made a part of the record, 


EXECUTIVE ORDER PROVISION 


I would like to read one provision in the order with respect to 
hospitals of that character. It says that: 


Provided further, That all of the duties, powers and functions incident to hos- 
pitalization for such members or former members who have completed 20 or 
more years of active duty as defined in section 412 of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 who require hospitalization for chronic diseases other than blind- 
hess, psychiatric disorders and tuberculosis, who are acceptable medica ly to the 
commanding officer of a service hospital and who elect not to receive ho~pitaliza- 
tion and Veterans’ Administration facilities shall be vested in the secretary 


concerned. 
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That is what I have learned—to designate this as a center for the 
convenience and service of retired personnel and their dependents 
I just wanted to emphasize that. 

Senator Cnavez. Do you want the whole order placed in the record) 

Senator McCienian. Yes. 

Now we can proceed to the letter and the circumstances and aggsyp- 
ances given, and so forth. 

You may proceed. 


HOSPITAL DETERMINED IN EXCESS OF NEEDS 


Secretary Finucane. We have determined, for reasons that are too 
long and involved to take the time of the committee here, that this 
hospital is in excess of the present needs of the Army at the present 
time or in the foreseeable future. 

Senator Smiru. You keep referring to the Army. The hospitals 
are open to all services, are they not‘ Do you mean only Army use 
is made of this hospital, and that the Air Force and Navy needs are 
not taken care of ¢ 

Secretary Finucane. The Army and Navy and Air Force needs are, 
but I do not believe the requirement for active service patients in 
the area can justify that. 

Senator Smiru. I just thought we had unification. 


PATIENTS FROM OTILER SERVICES 


General Armsrrone. I think it would be pertinent if I made a state- 
ment at this point. 

I have the figures going back to January of 1953, and in each in- 
stances there was never a date on which we did not have some Navy, 
Marine patients, some Air Force patients as well as some Army pa- 
tients, but the numbers are insignificant. Eleven is the largest figure 
that appears in any one month, which was Air Force, in January of 
1953. But we do have patients from the other services just the same 
as we do from the Army. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Navy? 

General Armsrrona. Navy, Marines, Air -_> 

Secretary FINUCANE (reading from data). Navy, 6, 1, 2, 4, 2, 5. 


HOSPITAL SURVEY 


Senator Smiru. Has there been any survey made with respect to 
hospitals in the surrounding areas, not only Arkansas but an area of 
600 to 800 miles, to know whether there is a waiting list within a few 
hundred miles in a hospital that could be taken care of in a place 
like this? 

General Armstrrona. I think there has been no survey of that kind 
made, Senator Smith. By and large, we have been able to take care 
of those retired people for whom we are responsible. The waiting 
list for dental care is great even among our active duty military per- 
sonnel. That isa very tight situation. 

By and large, our ‘retired personnel for whom we are responsible 
and I repeat ‘that, and that is a relatively small group today, and I 
am sure there is no waiting list of any consequence. 
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Senator Smirxu. I will hold that question for the Defense De- 
partment. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL WAITING LIST 


Senator Cuavez. The average veterans’ hospital has a waiting list 
probab ly a mile long. 

General Armstrone. I could not answer that. 

Senator Cuavez. And here we want to close a hospital. 

Senator McCLe.tian. I have to make long-distance calls to get the 
VA to accept patients, even emergency cases down in Arkansas. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED BEDS 


Secretary Finucane. May I submit in 1952 the Army had 32,264 
occupied beds in our hospital system. In 1955, on April 13, we had 

3.767, which is almost down to 40 percent. 

Three things have happened. There is no conflict going on at the 
moment. Maybe due to the new types of drugs or better preventive 
medicines, our load is entirely down per thousand. I think it is down 
almost in half. Of course, we all welcome this but it still takes some 
of the pressure off our hospital beds so that, generally speaking and 
vith a smaller Army, those figures are going on very rapidly, as you 
ean see, down from 32,000 to 1: 3,000 in a matter of 3 years. 

I think we all feel very good about that because that is on the plus 
side of the ledger. 

Senator McCLELLAN, Let us proceed. 

Secretary Finucane. When this matter came to my attention and 
the Secretary went to the Far East, I read your letters, and, feeling as 
| did, 1 was most interested in keeping every conceivable hospital bed 
in the United States open. However, after a survey of the various 
factors, it was determined that this hospital was in excess of the Army 
requirements, and I still say the Army requirements because I am not 
ina position to speak for the other services of the Government. 

I went to Mr. Wilson and discussed the matter with him, and, as I 
outlined in my letter to Senator McClellan, Mr. Wilson stated that 
before we do anything we should hold everything in abeyance. Before 

we do anything we Will take a survey of the “required beds for all 
branches of the service in the United States, as Senator Smith 
suggested. 
ORDERS TO DEFER CLOSING OF HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Wilson made that statement to you? 

Secretary Finucane. Yes, sir, and I certainly agreed with him. At 
that time Secretary Wilson gave a directive to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Health and Welfare, and I went down and issued 
orders to hold in abeyance the closing of these two hospitals which 
were involved, one of which we are spes aking today. So the orders can 
be made a part of the record if you would like to have them so 
inserted. 

Senator McCLeLtan. May I inquire there. 

I had been advised earlier that. those orders had been issued prior 
to that time. 
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Secretary Frnucane. Yes, sir. The following Monday or when- 
ever the date was that I saw you, Senator, I saw a directive from 
the Department of Defense—— 

Senator McCietian. It was the opening of the baseball season. 

Secretary Finucane. Ordering the Army to proceed with the clos. 
ing. I was most anxious, and, knowing of your interest in the matter. 
I was anxious to contact you immediately when the paper came to my 
hand. And I called your office and I happened to see you that after. 
noon. I went immediately to you and told you that I would confiry 
it as soon as I could get back to write the letter. That, of course, passed 
out of my hands. 


COMPREHENSIVE STUDY ORDERED 
Senator McCLetLan. May I inquire if this letter of yours is acey- 
rate, in that it says: 


Subsequent to the receipt of your letter, the Secretary of Defense directed 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Health and Medical, to undertake a ¢oy.- 
prehensive survey of all hospital facilities in the United States. 


Secretary Finucane. I believe I saw the order. 

Senator McCLeLtan. Will you read it so that we know what it js, 

Dr. Cusutne. This is dated March 30, and it is a memorandum for 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Health and Medical. The subject 
is the utilization of hospitals, Army-Navy-Air Force. 


From time to time there occurs the problem as to the continuing in operation 
of certain hospitals in the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force due to 
changing conditions in the services, changing in force levels and other similar 
matters. The question of joint utilization or of transferring operation of these 
hospitals from one military department to another also arises. 

I would appreciate it if you, in conjunction with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Properties and Installations) would prepare a study on the operation 
of all of our present hospital system with appropriate maps showing their lo- 
eation and degree of utilization, together with your recommendations as to 
which of these hospitals should be continued in operation. I am sure that you 
are aware that the question of the closing of the Army hospital at Waltham, 
Mass., and in Hot Springs, Ark., is of immediate urgency and should be decided 
promptly. 

By copy of this memorandum, I am asking the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and their Surgeons General to cooperate with you in this study 
in order that it can be conducted in an expeditious manner. 

Tt issigned C. FE. Wilson. 

A survey is still in progress. 

Senator McCiettan. It is still in progress in compliance with that 
order ? 

Dr. Cusutne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. I was told, pending the outcome of this sur- 
vey, the Army and Navy hospital will not be closed. Do you know if 
that authority has been given to Secret tary Finucane to give those 
assurances ? 

Dr. Cusutne. You have just heard him make his statement. Natur- 
ally, he has authority on hospitals in the Army. 

Senator McCrietian. That the memmiienl would not be closed until the 
survey had been completed, and now I understand that that survey is 
still in progress. Is that correct? 

Dr. Cusnrne. The total survey of all hospitals in the United States; 
yes. sir. 

Senator McCietian. Is now in progress? 
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Dr. Cusutne. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLe.Luan. But, contrary to the assurances given in this 
letter, that this hospital would not be closed until this survey was com- 
pleted. = ; 

Dr. Cusuine. There are other memoranda in which you may be 
interested. 

Senator McCLe.uan. I did not have the benefit of any other memo- 
nda, and all I received was this letter. Are there other orders now 
dosing it without waiting for this study to be completed ? 

Senator Cuavez. If you know you should say so; if you do not 
know you should say so. 

Senator McCLeLuan. All I am trying to get are the facts. 

Dr. Cusurne. If I have your permission, I would like to give you 
sme facts. 

Senator McCietian. Have I asked you anything that is contrary to 
the facts ¢ 

Dr. Cuspine. There are other memoranda which I should like to 
wention and place in the record. 

Senator CHavez. Does it have anything to do with the letter from 
Senator McClellan to Secretary Finucane ¢ 

Dr. Cusuine. It is with reference to the survey, Mr. Chairman, 
which Senator McClellan previously referred to. 

Senator McCLeLLan. I am not objecting to that, but I am placed in 
the position of being given assurance that this hospital would not be 
losed until the study had been completed and evaluated. 

Now if you have any memoranda which would throw any light on 


e tO 


ilar 


Lese this. 1 would be very glad to have such memoranda in the record. 


Be MEMORANDUM ON HOSPITALS 
ion 

Dr, Cusnina. On the 4th of April there is a memorandum to the 
Secretary of Defense in response to his request that special expeditious 
ttention be given to the hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and Murphy 
General Hospital. 

Senator McCLeLLaNn. That is following the letter of April 1? 

Dr. Cusnine. I would like to read it for the record. 

This is in reference to your memorandum of March 30, 1955, subject same as 
above. A study is being prepared on the operation of our present hospital sys- 
ten; however, in view of the urgency of the question of closing the Army and 
Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark., and Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass., the following is submitted: 


I. ARMY AND NAvy HOSPITAL 


The inactivation of this hospital was based upon a study made of the hospital- 
bed requirements reflecting current and foreseeable hospitalization rates and 
programed reductions in Army strength. In addition, the strength of the Navy 
aud Air Force in this area have been considered by this office. There is no 
military requirement for the Army and Navy Hospital to be continued in 
operation, 

Senator McC.LeLLtan. You may place the whole memorandum in the 
record. Who is that memorandum from ? 

Dr. Cusuine. The memorandum itself is from Dr. Frank Berry. 

Senator McCietxian. He is your superior ? 

Dr. Cusnine. He is visiting in the Far East at the present time. 


61179—55——32 
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Senator McCietian. He is not available? 
Dr. Cusutna. No, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
HEALTH AND MEDICAL. 
Washington 25, D. C., April 4, 1955 
Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense. , 
Subject : Utilization of hospitals—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

This is in reference to your memorandum of March 30, 1955, subject same as 
above. A study is being prepared on the operation of our present hospital syste) 
however, in view of the urgency of the question of closing the Army and Nayy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. and Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, Mass 
the following is submitted: , 
I, Army and Navy Hospital 

The inactivation of this hospital was based upon a study made of the hospita) 
bed requirements reflecting current and foreseeable hospitalization rates anq 
programed reductions in Army strength. In addition, the strengths of the Nay, 
and Air Force in this area have been considered by this office. There ig yy 
military requirement for the Army and Navy Hospital to be continued jy 
operation. 

Il. Murphy Army Hospital 

The inactivation of this hospital was based upon a study of Army requirements 
in that area. In addition, the requirements of the Navy and Air Force have bee 
taken into consideration by this office. In view of joint utilization of medical 
facilities, there is a need for only one large hospital in the Massachusetts area. 
Chelsea Naval Hospital can fulfill these requirements, however, since the condi- 
tion of the physical plant here, its location, the interest expressed by the loca 
government in acquiring this land, and the fact that the Murphy Army Hospitil 
is in much better physical condition, the Navy hospital could be transferred 
to the Murphy Arty Hospital. 

If either, or both, the Army and Navy and Murphy Hospitals were continued 
in operation it would be necessary to do so at a greatly reduced staff and an 
uneconomical operation. 

It is recommended that the Army and Navy hopsital, Hot Springs, Ark. be 
inactivated as a military hospital and the Murphy Army Hospital be inactivated 
as an Army hospital, and the naval hospital at Chelsea be transferred to 
Waltham, Mass., and occupy the facilities of the Murphy Army Hospital. 

FRANK B. Berry, M. D. 


CLOSING OF HOSPITAL RECOMMENDED 


Senator McCietitan. Immediately after the order was given by the 
Secretary of Defense and the instructions to Secretary Finucane, upon 
which he predicated his letter to me assuring me that the hospital would 
not be closed until that survey was completed, the Undersecretary of 
Defense, Dr. Berry, immediately, without survey being made, directed 
and recommended the closing of the Army hospital. Is that correct! 

Senator Cuavez. You are referring to the memorandum / 

Dr. Cusnine. It is the written memorandum which I have just 
read. 

General Armstrrone. I would like to speak to this point, Mr, Chair- 
man, to clarify the record. 

Senator McCietian. That is all we are trying to do. 

Senator Cuavez. I hope Dr. Berry is not trying to close some 
hospitals around Tokyo. ; 

General Armstrona. I want it made clear that nothing would give 
us more pleasure than to have reasonable foundation for keeping this 
hospital open. We are not fighting the problem. 
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Senator CHAvEZ. You have reasonable foundation to ask the Gov- 
ermment to spend a bunch of money building a beautiful hospital such 
as you see here. 

General ArmsTRONG. Yes, sir. Since then, however, by a series of 
Executive orders, the mission by which that hospital was built has 
heen taken from our agency and placed in another agency of 
(iovernment. 

The point I want to make is with reference to a repeated statement 
on the part of my very good friend Senator McClellan relative to this 
survey. 

[ think the reason we are not getting at the basis of it is because 
Dr. Cushing has recently joined Dr. Berry’s staff and may not be 
eoonizant of this point. I cannot give you the date. We can furnish 
t. but some months ago we were directed, along with the Navy and 
he Air Force, to make a concerted survey of all hospitals in conti- 
nental United States. That has been eagle 8 months to a year ago. 
We divided the country geographically, and senior line officers of the 
\rmy, Navy, and Air Force and their respective surgeons became 
, combined committee in each of these areas, Mr. Chairman, and they 
made the most meticulous study of our hospital requirements that one 
can imagine. Those reports have been in Dr. Berry’s office under 

study for several weeks. Therefore, when the Sec retary, in response 
to the Senator’s letter, asked that a survey be made, I honestly think 
that at the moment he dictated that he was not familiar with the sur- 
vey that had just been completed because it took literally months to 
complete it. 

I do not believe Secretary Finucane was familiar with it either. 


However, this was an excellent basis upon which to comply with the 
last paragraph of Secretary Wilson’s memorandum. 

[ assure you when the records were available in Dr. Berry’s office 
it was a relatively es thing for him to come up with an answer, 
which he did, to Secretary Wilson. 


ACTION AS RESULT OF SURVEY 


Senator McClellan, a survey has been made, a very meticulous one, 
and already certain actions have been taken as a result of that. 

Senator McCriettan. Why would not the Secretary of Defense 
know that ? 

(reneral ArmMstrRoNG. I am unable to answer that, but I want to get 
in the record that the survey has been completed. 

Senator Cravez. It does not do any good to make a survey if you 
are going to keep it within your own household and not make it avail- 
able to those who may be interested in it. 

General ARMSTRONG. pa itives from my office, the Office of 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, and the Surgeon General of the 
Air Force have been working with Dr. Berry’s ‘staff on this survey, 
ind already we have taken unil: ateral action to combine certain services 
and to downgrade certain hospitals to infirmaries. It is not a locked- 
up doe “ument, but it is a very active one, and I thought that this must 
be brought out in deference to all concerned. 

Senator McCi ELLAN. There is little other deference here. 

When we receive something from the level of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Under Secretary of Defense, or Assistant Secretary of the 
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Army, as a Member of Congress, I want to be able to rely upon ti, 
information contained therein. Dr. Cushing has just said that a 
survey is still underway, that it has not been completed. I do aa 
know. 

It is these confusions, and I have had more of it trying to get ¢, 
the bottom of this thing. I have done everything to get the ton 
level to take this thing over and make the determination as to whethep 
this Government has any need at all or can make any use of this fa. 
cility, and I have been unable to get that kind of consider: ation, 

For instance, yesterday I asked you what had happened to the a) 
nex. There wasn’t a person in the conference who knew Whether jt 
had ever been declared surplus notwithstanding my inquiry lag 
October. I do not know where to go. I go to the top, I send copie 
of these letters to everybody concerned, and I find out yesterday th 
man representing the Bureau of the Budget in this top-level confey 
ence did not even know of that letter or that the matter had eye 
come to the attention of the Bureau of the Budget. 

L want you folks to begin telling us how on earth Congress and the 
Members of Congress who represent constituents can find out wha 
the facts are and rely upon them, I have not been able to do it, and 
right here is a fine example of it. The doctor testifies that the survey 
is IN progress; you say it was completed. 


SURVEY ON CONTINUING BASIS 


Dr. Cusine. A survey is a continuing operation that is constantly 
heing reviewed and recommendations are being made on various por- 
tions of such a survey. We have covered one section with the request 
of the Secretary of Defense. We have answered his question because 
we happen to have had adequate and full information in that area. 

Senator Cuavez. This stems from a different category. I can under 
stand that the surveys perhaps may have to be conducted on a con- 
tinuing basis, but your department should be a continuous operation, 
and over here you had a directive to make that particular survey, not 
the one that you do as a matter of course in administering duties whieh 
ere imposed upon you, but this was a special directive to do a partic. 
ilar job. Is that not correct ¢ 

Dr. CusnHi1na. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. And that is the one you are working on now, is 
it not # 

Dr. Cusuine. That is the one we are working on now, and we will 
continue to work on it. 

Senator McCiettan. When I called you, you said this comprehen- 
sive survey had not been made. You said it was impossible to make 
it in that length of time. 

Dr. Cusuina. It is possible to make a comprehensive survey, but 
not in a week or two. I told you the same information I have given 
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iday, that there was a steady survey going on, and we have infor- 
pation. 
} Senator Cuavez. You may be completely justified in closing this 
hospit: al. Up to the moment I do not think we have all of the infor- 
yation that helps us to come to that conclusion. However, in view 
of the directive, how is the Army or the Medical Department going 
wsufler if you carry out the idea of keeping the hospital open? You 
ll us these are the reasons based upon a complete survey which was 
hased upon that directive. 

secretary Finucane. As far as the Army is concerned, and I am 
concerned, we have tried to scrupulously do the right thing and do 
what we have been instructed to do on this. I knew about this survey, 
it I feel it is the Defense Department who is making the survey, and 
; js not proper for me. I think it is proper for the Surgeon General 
tospeak because he participated in the survey. 

Senator Crravez. I will ask him the same question. 

Are you going to suffer in any way? Are you going to save money 

f you ‘keep this hospital open until you can justify its ¢ losing by the 
c formation that you get on the survey based on the directive / 7 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITAL PERSONNEL 


Secretary Frnccanr. May I answer the Army’s phase of it. 

When you start to inactivate a hospital your first general moves 
nelude the moving of personnel elsewhere, to posts where they are 
lesperately needed, as we all know. We are short of doctors, nurses, 
and other types of medical personnel. To make the most of a doctor, 
a nurse, or other medical people, it requires moving people around. 
The orders are still issued months in advance. The recipients of the 
orders begin to dispose of their houses, and they try to get everything 
in order, and they try to get a house at their new station, and it is a 
very large and continuing job. It is the sort of job that you cannot 
just stop like you would a motion-picture camera at a certain place; 
it inconveniences too many people. 

When we get to the matter of closing this hospital, at which we are 
rapidly arriving, and I might say also we have given patients orders 
to move elsewhere, and we have done other things which are— 

Senator Cnavez. Notwithstanding your letter to Senator 
McClellan ? 


MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Finucane. It can scarcely be done indefinitely. When the 
hospital is closed, Senator, I agree with Senator McClellan that it is 
a dreadful thing to close it, but it is not being allowed to deteriorate. 
One hundred thousand dollars a year will be spent to maintain the 
hospital in a closed situation, if that is the last resort. There will be 
some 40 people there who will keep the hospital in excellent shape so 
that the hospital may be opened at any moment in case there Is an 
emergency. 
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If the Army should transfer this hospital to another agency or 
group of people within the State or to a private sanitariun type of 
operation, which I believe is authorized under the law, if we cay fipy 
such a body, the same personnel who are in the hospital now woy}j 
not be kept on except, shall we say, the maintenance people and so oy 
The medical staff and the nurses and all of the people who are responsi. 
ble to the Army would be moved in any case. So, in the |ag 
analysis—— 

Senator Cuavez. As long as you are closing it why are you keeping 
that skeleton personnel ¢ 7 

Secretary Frnocanr. We would not abandon it. We might haye , 
war or an emergency which would require its immediate reactivation, 
It will not be allowed to deteriorate in any way. 


CONVEYANCE OF HOSPITAL TO STATE 


Senator McCietian. I think your Department has advised me that 
it would be glad to have it conveyed to the State of Arkansas, 

Secretary Finucane. We would be delighted to have it put to an) 
good use. ; 

Senator Cuavez. First, you have to declare it surplus, and then you 
would have to ask the other departments of Government if they ea 
use it, and then, if they could not use it, then you would ask the State, 
probably a municipality, and then if they would not take it, then it 
would be real surplus. 

Secretary Finucane. This comes second hand. I heard this in the 
conference yesterday with Senator McClellan. There is a provision 
under the law whereby this type of institution, if not required by any 
Government agencies, may be turned over to some nonprofit institu- 
tion. It does not necessarily have to be a nonprofit institution, but it 
could be an organization like the nursing Sisters. I think that can be 
done free of charge. 

Senator SmirH. As I understand it, this is a modern and efficient 
hospital, and it may be closed within 4 years. 

Secretary Finucane. I have not seen the institution, Senator, but 
the major work—and I believe it was very extensive, almost to the 
extent of modernizing—was done from 1932 to 1934. 

Senator McCietian. I beg your pardon. A completely new build: 
ing was constructed then. The old building was completely tor 
down, and a completely new hospital was built. 

Senator SmirH. I guess my question should go to the Department 
of Defense, and I think it is important enough for the Secretary of 
Defense to come up to explain how close to Hot Springs the Depart: 
ment of Defense contemplates building another hospital or has re 
quested funds for building another hospital. 
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Secretary Frnucane. I will say, first that the Army is not request- 
ing any hospital. 

Senator SmirH. I am going to ask the Department of Defense 
about that. 

Secretary Finucane. I know of none in the Army or Air Force. 

Senator Smiru. How about the Veterans > Administration ? 

Secretary Finucane. That is outside of the Department of Defense, 
and I believe they have just completed a brand new and, I assume 
beautiful and sufficient hospital at Little Rock. 


NEW HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION IN AREA 


Senator Smiru. I would like, for the record, a list of hospitals that 

are being requested in this new construction in a 1,000-mile area of 
Hot Springs. 

Senator McCretian. We can get this from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or the Bureau of the Budget. I believe the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has already appropr jiated to it some $80 million for ex- 
pansion of hospitals and new construction. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McNamara. The Veterans’ Administration is requesting no 
new hospitals in the United States. They are requesting funds to 
replace two existing hospitals, one in the District of Columbia and 
one in Cleveland, Ohio, which, at some date, will be financed. 

To the best of my recollection, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking from 
emory, Senator, in the public works bill of the Department of 
Defense for 1956 there are no new hospitals being requested in this 
thousand-mile area that you mention. There are some replacements 
of present. onbase temporary hospitals by the Department of the Air 
Force. The Army is replacing one hospital at Leavenworth, Kans., 
for an existing hospital which the Bureau of the Budget reviewed 
very carefully and felt was badly needed. 

Inthe Navy I am not sure whether Great Lakes is a thousand miles 
from Little Rock, but they are replacing the Navy hospital on the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Base. 

Senator Caavez. What about at C orpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. McNamara. There is no request there. The Air Force is re- 
questing some that. would come in that area as replacements and 1 or 2 
small hospitals—one specifically in Jackson, Miss., where they have a 
strength of about 2,200 people, and it is a small 30-bed infirmary. I 
believe they are asking for a dispensary and an enlargement at the 
Air Force base there, but, to the best of. my recollection, there are no 
new Federal hospitals or institutions being planned in that area 

Senator Smiru. I will change my request, and ask that replace- 
ments be included in this list. 

Mr. McNamara. When you said a thousand miles, I can’t recall 
exactly. 
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Veterans’ Administration—Statement of funds available for projects estimated tp 
cost in excess of $250,000 on which construction was not started as of May 
1955 oe 


| Total 
Location and brief description | estimated | Status 
cost ! 


Bed projects: Thousands 
1. Cleveland, Ohio, new hospital, 1,000 neuro- | $23, 401.3 | Water supply contract being noo 
psychiatric. tiated with city of Cleveland 
2. San Francisco, Calif., new hospital, 1,000 neuro- | 22, 972.3 | Site condemnation in process 
psychiatric. | 
3. Topeka, Kans., new hospital, 1,000 neuropsychi- 21, 159.3 | Bid opening scheduled for Jy; 
atric. 1955. ’ 
4. Long Beach, Calif., replace temporary wings---- 8,000.0 | Design in process of developmen 
by private  architect-engin, 
firm. 


Subtotal 


Nonbed projects: 
Fiscal year 1954 rehabilitation and modernization | 
program: 

5. American Lake, Wash., addition, 1,900 | 290.0 | Design in process of development 
square feet to laundry. by VA. 

6. Castle Point, N. Y., alterations and addi- 543. Being processed to obtain Presi. 
tions to dining hall and kitchen, building | dential approval. 
16. 

7. Los Angeles, Calif., new surgical clinical | 3, 966.9 | Bid opening scheduled for May: 
building. | | 1955. F 

8. Muskogee, Okla., additions and alterations 541.8 | Design in process of developm: 
to building 1. by private  architect-engincer 

| firm. 

9. North Little Rock, Ark., replace laundry | 4 Bid opening scheduled for June 7, 
building. 1955. 

10. Togus, Maine, therapeutic exercise clinic | .7 | Construction contract awarded 
building. Apr. 5, 1955. 

11. Whipple, Ariz., laundry addition_--. : Design in process of development 

by VA. 

12. Jefferson Barracks, Mo., second phase of | 2.2 | Bid opening scheduled for June 14, 

conversion project. 1955. 


Subtotal. .._- 


Fiscal year 1955 rehabilitation and modernization | 
program: 
13. Bay Pines, Fla., alterations to buildings 1 | ; Design scheduled to be let to pri- 
and 22. | | vate architect-engineer firm 
14. Dayton, Ohio, new laundry building ‘ Design in process of development 
by VA. 
15. Fort Bayard, N. Mex., new boiler plant. _. 5 | Do. 
16. Fort Meade, S. Dak., replace GMS building, 3, 9 | Design in process of development 
new boiler plant and connecting corridors. | by private architect-engineer 
| firm. 
17. Kecoughtan, Va., new laundry building ‘ 2 | Bid opening scheduled for June 14, 
1955, 
18. Tucson, Ariz., clinical addition to building 2, &5E Design scheduled to be let to pri- 
No. 2 | vate architect-engineer firm 
19. Castle Point, N. Y., alterations and addi- | 2, 325.8 | Being processed to obtain Presi- 
tions. dential approval. 
20. Various stations, consolidation of 6 R. O. 30. f Do. 
medical clinics with hospitals. 


Subtotal. , . ea 11, 910.0 | 


Grand total_____- - debian bichon 95, 317.8 


! In some instances, minor portions of these funds have been expended or obligated for sites,"design, etc. 
SHORTAGE OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, there is a great shortage of hospital 
beds all over the country. I think Dr. Cushing is probably more 
aware of that in the civilian world than probably anyone else. ‘The 
closing of this, to my mind, is serious. It is serious to close any 
modern hospital when there is great need for hospital facilities. 
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lowever, more serious to me is the conflict ing reports and letters 
that have been going out along these lines. I think it is time some com- 
mittee somewhere found out where we should go for facts and informa- 
“jon With respect to these directives which are being issued. ‘This is 
not the first time it has happened. It happens repeatedly in the De- 
jonse Department and various services. . 

[ do not think the Secretary is completely responsible for this. I 
ould like to know who has the authority for putting out of service 
altogether any hospital. 
~ Secretary Finucane. We in the Army, Senator Smith, will deter- 
wine What our requirements are. General Armstrong does that. 
After we have done that we make recommendations, and those recom- 
nendations go to the Defense Department. Our first move in every 
case is to advise the Representatives of Congress who might be affected 
in every instance of this type. After that is done we simply do not 
have a requirement for a hospital. I know that the Government has 


it or the people have requirements for hospital beds everywhere in 
the United States. 

Senator Smrrit. In other words, you cannot close that hospital as 
Under Secretary of the Army. You cannot close it. You can recom- 
wend that it be closed, and the Secretary of Defense has the final word. 

Secretary Finucane. I would say that. 

Senator Smiru. Why is it that the Secretary would be so unfamiliar 
with letters such as have gone out on this matter? Perhaps Dr. Cush- 
ng could answer that question. If he cannot, perhaps the Secretary 
of Defense should be asked to answer that question. When I ask the 
Defense Department questions I find the answers are not correct at all. 


You can see what position it puts a Senator in, especially a Senator on 
aappropriations committee. 

I have the deepest sympathy and feeling for Senator McClellan be- 
cause this is a very serious matter and it 1s something that should be 
cleared up. 


DECISION BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Finucane. Just to reiterate our reactions in this case, 
we declared the hospital in excess of our needs. The Senator sent 
come fine material to us and requested our consideration. Secretary 
Stevens ordered the matter held in abeyance until we could restudy it. 
We restudied our requirements, and they have not changed. 

I personally took the matter to Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Wilson gave 
the reply that was heard, and, later on, got a written directive to close 
the hospital. And that is where the Army stands. 

Senator Smrru. In other words, the Secretary of Defense is the one 
who is responsible, and I think he should answer the question. 

Senator CHavez. Well, we will get him. 

Senator McCietnan. Before we leave the Bureau of the Budget, 
you have talked about the military appropriations and requests. My 
reaction is that I asked the representative of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration yesterday—I do not recall his name at the moment—if they 
did not have about $80 million available to them for new construction 
and expansion, The answer was “Yes,” and I asked if about $20 
million of it was for expansion and repairs and if $60 million was 
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for new construction, and my recollection is that the answer ya 
“Yes.” I would like for you to get, for the record here, the exe 
facts about how much money is already appropriated or available tj 
carry out the Veterans’ Administration program for new constr uction 
and replacement to cover the entire field. I would like to get that jy 
the record. I assume that the Budget Bureau is the proper source to 
inquire for it. 


MODERNIZATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF HOSPITALS 


Mr. McNamara. I will be glad to get it for you. I do not knoy 
what the statement was which they gave you, I - not know what the 
qualifications are which they put on this, but I think perhaps what 
they were trying to say to you was that during this fiscal year cash 
appropriations amounted to about that, of which my recollection js 
that $15 million is for the modernization and i improvement of existing 
hospitals. The balance of it is the cash appropriation required to build 
the new mental hospital at Palo Alto, Calif., and also the mental hos. 
pital in Topeka, Kans. That is my recollection of the additional funds 
that have been provided this year. 

Senator McCretian. I should like to know about the projects 
which may have been started. I don’t know anything about them, 

Mr. McNamara. This is a continuing appropriation, They have 
much more available than that and unexpended. 

Senator McCrietian. I want in the record the amount available to 
them and unexpended balances, I want to get the record clear. It is 
a little embarrassing, as you can appreciate, “for one in a position such 
as mine to try to explain why a fine hospital is being closed. The 
people read in the newspapers ‘about appropriations for building hos- 
pitals for the Veterans’ Administration, and the natural question for 
these people is, Why do they need these new hospitals when they 
have hospitals which they are closing ? 

Senator Cravez. And the available funds that have been accumu 
lating throughout the years. 


RECOMMENDED CLOSING DATE 


Senator McCietitan. Dr. Armstrong, when did you first recom: 
mend that this hospital be closed ? 

General Armstrone. In December of 1953. 

Senator McCieLtan. How did they get out an order to close it 
before that time, back in October? The order had already gone out 
before then because here is my wire protesting it on October 21, and 
I referred to the news releases of the day before. 

General Armstronc. It is obvious, Senator McClellan, that the 
recommendation had to predate that. Therefore, my answer was 
wrong. 

Senator McCietian. Do you have a copy of that recommenda- 
tion? I would like to have that recommendation so we can get the 
exact date of it. I should like to have that information since you have 
consistently recommended that this hospital be abandoned. _ Is that 
correct ? 

General Armstronea. That is right. 
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|The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY SUMMARY SHEET 


Date: 24 Aug. 1953. 
»: G-2, CLL, Chief of Staff. 
G3. CINFO, Secretary of Army (Material). 
Secretary of the Army. 
File No.: MEDDD 323.3. 
subject: Closure of Army and Navy Hospital. 


DISCUSSION (ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL) 


1, Current and foreseeable bed occupancy levels in the Army hospital system, 
hased on Current hospitalization rates and programmed Army strength for Fiscal 
rar 1954, indicate that a reduction in the number of operating beds should be 
made. In the interests of economy and efficient utilization of personnel and 
facilities, this reduction should be by hospital closure in addition to the currently 
hianned reduction of operating beds throughout the system. In addition to the 
ontemplated Closure of Percy Jones Army Hospital, the closure of another hos- 
ital is indicated. Review of present and contemplated missions of existing 
‘lass II specialized treatment facilities indicates that Army and Navy Hospital, 
jot Springs, Arkansas, is the most logical one for inactivation at this time for 
the following reasons : 

:, Small hospitals such as this one are less economical to operate than larger 
plants. Its normal bed capacity is 400 expandable to 512. 

b. Due to the small size of the physical plant, it lacks flexibility for expansion 
purposes. 

¢. It is not located in an area of military population density. 

d. The inactivation of this facility will reduce the number of beds in the 
(lass II hospital system by 400. Specialized medical care and treatment, now 
provided to patients assigned to Army and Navy Hospital, can be furnished at 
other medical treatment facilities. 

e. Any benefits accruing to patients from treatments with the mineral waters 
at the Army and Navy Hospital can be provided by therapeutic means available 
atother Army hospitals. 

2. Present patient census can be reduced by attrition and blocking of the 
facility to receipt of patients to permit inactivation 60 days after approval for 
cosure. In view of the current world situation, the facility should not be dis- 
posed of, however, but retained on an inactive status pending future developments 
in this connection. 

3. Inasmuch as Army and Navy Hospital was established pursuant to an Act 
f Congress in 1882 (22 Stat. 121) and reconstructed by Act of Congress in 1930 
(46 Stat. 781) a query was submitted previously to The Judge Advocate General, 
regarding the legal implications involved to effect the closure of the hospital. The 
reply received indicated that the Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Arkan- 
as, may be closed by the Secretary of Defense under the provisions of sub- 
section 202 (ec) (5), National Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 500), as amended 
(5U. S.C. 171 (a)), provided the Secretary of Defense first reports to the Com- 
nittees on Armed Services of the Congress, setting forth all pertinent details. 

4. Attached hereto as Tab A is a fiscal report showing cost of operation of 
Amy and Navy Hospital for Fiscal Year 1953 and savings for Fiscal Year 1954 
and subsequent fiscal years. 

RECOM MENDATION 

Itis recommended that : 

a. Army and Navy Hospital be inactivated 60 days subsequent to date of ap- 
proval of closure. 

h. The following phase-out schedule be approved : 

(1) Admission of patients to be discontinued by The Surgeon General upon 
receipt of approval for closure. 

a Date of disposition of last patient—60 days subsequent to approval of 
closure, 

(3) Date of final phase-out of remaining personnel, supply and equipment— 
"days subsequent to inactivation. 

(4) Date Fourth Army to assume housekeeping functions—-90 days subse- 
quent to inactivation. 
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ce. Authority be granted to retain Army and Navy Hospital as an inactive 
Class II installation (standby facility) until developments in the world gitys. 
tion permit disposition through the General Services Administration. 
GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, 
Major General, The Surgeon Genera) 
COORDINATION 
G-1, Col Izenour/53722, concurs. 
G-3, Col Hogan/71357, concurs. 
COI, Col Johnson/55136, concurs. 
COA, Col Holderness/54575, concurs. 
OLL, Mr. Young/781381, concurs. 
TSG, Col Blake/64336, concurs. 
WAYNE R. ALLEN, 
Brigadier General, GS, 
Acting Deputy ACofS, G—4, for Operations. 
Approved—DC/S OPNS & Admin U. 8. Army, 6 Oct. 1953. 
H. D. 7. 
9 Incl 
1. n/e. 
Added 8 Incl 
2. Tab B, Phase-out Sched. 
3. Tab C, Memo for sig. 
4. Tab D, Excerpt fm Subsection 202 (c) (5), NSA or 1947. 
. Tab E, Ltr to Hon Short for sig. 
3. Tab F, Ltr to Hon Saltonstall for sig. 
. Tab G, Ltr to Sen McClellan for sig. 
8. Tab H, Ltr to Sen Fulbright for sig. 
. Tab I, Ltr to Rep Norrell for sig. 
Approved, See JAG Opinion (Tab J) 15 Oct. 1953. 
JOHN SLEZAK, 
Acting Secretary of the Army 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 15, 1953 
JAGA 1953/796 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of the Army (Materiel) 
Subject : Closure of Army and Navy Hospital 

1. Reference is made to your routing slip, subject as above dated 13 October 
1953, by which you requested opinion of this office whether the Army and Navy 
Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., may be closed by action of the Secretary of the 
Army without reference to the Secretary of Defense, it being understood that the 
hospital will be retained in a standby status. 

2. It is the opinion of this office that it is not required by law that this matter 
be referred to the Secretary of Defense. Such hospital may be placed in a stand- 
by status upon order of the Secretary of the Army. 

For the Judge Advocate General : 

Ropsert H. McCaw, 
Colonel, JAGC, Chief, Military Affairs Division. 
1 Incl. 
RS, 18 Oct. 538, w/inels. 


CURATIVE VALUF OF MINERAL WATERS 


Senator McCietian. Have you made the statement that these min- 
eral waters have no curative values ? 

General ArmstronG. Never have I made such a statement. 

Senator McCrexan. Is it not one of the finest hospitals in the world 
for the treatment of rheumatic and arthritic patients ? 

General Armstrone. There is no question about that. 

Senator McCietxan. Is it not one of the principal diseases of re- 
tired personnel of the services? I mean diseases of that class. 

General Armstrong. I would say that it was a very frequent one. 
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Senator McCrentitan. Have you conferred with other agencies of 
Covernment or made any survey to try to determine what use might 
be made of it before you recommended that it be abandoned ? 


PROCEDURE ON SURPLUS PROPERTY 


General ArmstroNG. No, sir, I have not. To reiterate what Secre- 
tary Finueane said, our system, when something is surplus to Army 
»oeds. that is reported to the Secretary of Defense, where they, in turn, 
vould clear with the Navy and the Air Force to see whether or not 
thev had need for this particular installation. 

Senator CHavez. Has that been done? 

(General ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHavez. What other departments of Government? What 
about public health ? ; ‘ 

secretary Frnucanr. After we declare it surplus and give it to 
GSA, the responsibility for the placement of the hospital passes from 
our hands. After a hospital which has been declared surplus passes 

ut of our hands and into the hands of the General Services Adminis- 
ration, then it is a function of the General Services Administration. 

Senator McCLeLtan. You are talking about this plan of surplus. 
Is that your immediate plan, to declare it surplus? 

Secretary Frnucane. Yes. 

Senator McCriettan. Then it would not be left in a standby posi- 
fon and be available for any emergency. If it is declared surplus it 
will be disposed of in some manner. 

Secretary Finucane. I presume it will be given to the jurisdiction 
of GSA and they will determine whether it can be used by other 
Government agencies, and if they determine that it can be then the 
agency which can use it will use it. If it is determined that it cannot 
be used, then it would probably be turned over to the State. 

Senator McCetian. I assume you are speaking for the Defense De- 
partment as well as the Department of the Army. As far as the De- 
fense Department is concerned it is a complete abandonment as far as 
future use of the services. 

Dr. Cusntne. Speaking at the present time, we see no future need 
nthe immediate future. That is, for the Army and Navy Hospital in 
Hot Springs, Ark., to be retained for purposes of the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator McCietnan. Then that means you intend to declare it sur- 
plus and get rid of it as far as the services ? 

Dr. Ccsuine. It would be maintained with this large staff until—— 

Senator McCietian. After it is turned over to GSA it goes to GSA 
ind they handle it. 

Dr. Cusine. I believe T have to ask for legal advice on this. GSA 
(oes not take over until it is determined to be surplus by Congress. 

Senator McCiettan. No. By the Department. 

Dr. Cusutne. I understood there was some committee action re- 

quired, 
_ Senator McCiettan. You intend to declare it surplus immediately. 
Chat would place it under the jurisdiction immediately of the General 
Services Administration. So the Department of Defense would not 
maintain it or preserve it because it would go from under their juris- 
liction to the jurisdiction of another agency. The Army would not 
maintain it as on standby basis or as an emergency installation. 
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FUNDS FOR STANDBY MAINTENANCE 


General Moore. I represent the Department of Defense Budget 
Office. I understand that there is in the budget before this comnitig, 
pending a request for funds during the year 1956 to maintain ; 
hospital in a standby condition. 

Senator McCieitian. That may be true. 1 am trying to fin 
again what the facts are. 

General Moore. I, as a representative of the Budget people, hay. 
not been able, or, rather, have not been advised that they intended to 
declare this hospital surplus for final and complete disposal. 

Senator McCLetLan. Are you saying that that is not the intentigy: 

General Moore. I said I have not been advised in my ollice, an( 
I thought it should be put on the record that we have these reques, 
for these funds for these maintenance personnel. 

Senator McCLettan. You would maintain it until it is turned over: 

General Moore. That is correct. 

Senator McCie.ian. I am trying to find out what is planned. Ha 
it been determined that it will be declared surplus and, consequently, 
you will get rid of it? I hope I have someone here who ean answer 
that. 

Senator Curavez. The good doctor here says it is their intention to 
declare it surplus. Here comes a representative of the Defense Depart. 
ment saying that is the first time they ever heard about it. I wouk 
like to know what is what. 

Senator McCietian. More than a year ago I wrote and inquired 
about the old Eastman Hotel in Hot Springs. I was told that there 
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was no further need for it. People were interested in it. I placed 
letter in the record. I said “Let me know about it.” As of yesterday 
no one could tell me whether it has been declared surplus. 

Secretary Finucane. It has not been, and the help or the staff ot 
the Army and Navy Hospital are presently occupying the quarters, 
I have been told. 


STATEMENT FROM LEO N. LEVI HOSPITAL 


Senator McCrieixan. I would like to place in the record at this 
point, Mr. Chairman, a statement from the Leo N. Levi Memoria 
Hospital of Hot Springs, Ark. It is a statement of statistics that was 
submitted to me for the first 9 months for the years 1951, 1952, 1993, 
showing the number of cases that it treats and the character of the 
cases, and I might point out some of them here give emphasis to the 
use of this hot water for the diseases to which I have referred. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


leo N. Levi Me morial Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark.—Statistics for the first 9 months 
for 1951, 1952, and 1953 


1952 


umber of patients admitted Le Sateen ate plea 479 1, 069 
Number of patient days : 976 15, 453 
Number of arthritic patients ks oor _ 209 214 
\umber of arthritic-patient NNO wee deca ‘ : ae 9, 348 
Number of non arthritic patients -_----- cae Siembciart , 270 , 855 
mber of nonarthritic-patient days -_---- erat focwad ; 8, 480 6, 105 
erage daily stay arthritic . . a és 56. 3 43. 6 
erage daily census arthritic ee aan a 45.6 32.9 
nber of out-patient arthritic clinic. ; ae 616 629 
ntage schedule of results of patient treatment: 
nimproved ; ; 
Sligh tly improved . Bee Ss: Je eels ede k 8. ¢ 
Moderately improved was 55.2 51.5 
Greatly improved (returned to gainful e mployme BSc. 2 31.7 


Nu 
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REPUTATION OF HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Senator Cuavez. I think everyone in the United States has heard of 
Hot Springs, Ark., and they think of Hot Srings, Ark., because of the 
famous mineral water there, and many feel that it will cure them. 
They come from many parts of the United States with the hope that 
thismineral water will be of some benefit to them. 

Senator McCLe.tian. It is pointed out in this statement the num- 
ber of patients they had during the period of time from 1951 to 1953 
ind the beneficial results of these waters that apparently have not been 
given very much consideration in the case the Army-Navy Hospital 
They talk about the large number of patients that they have treated 
ud the percentage and the results ac hieved—unimproved during the 
frst 9 months of 19: 51, 7.2 percent; for the same period in 19: 52, 7.9 
percent; and for the same period in 1953, 4.5 percent. Slightly im- 
proved: For 1951, 10 percent; for 1952, 8.9 percent; and for 1953, 8.9 
percent. Moderately improved: 1951, 55.5 percent; 1952, 51.5 per- 
ent; 1953, 47 pere ent. Greatly improved (returned to gainful em- 
ployment) : 1951, 27.3 percent; 1952, 31.7 percent; 1953, 39.6 percent. 

That is ev idence of the quality and value of this institution in Hot 
Springs that is going to be abandoned. This evidence comes from a 
hospital that would be in some measure in competition with it, cer- 
tainly for civilians who have to pay for the services to get the same 
character of treatment that Army-Navy is supposed to give to service 
personnel and retired service personnel and their dependents. So, I 
will ask that this sheet be placed in the record if I have not already 
lone so. 

There are one or two other questions that I want to ask Dr. Arm- 
strong, 

I believe, Doctor, that you said that you determine the assignment 
of patients to hospitals for whom the hospitals are responsible. 

General ARMstroNG. Military patients; yes, sir. 
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HOSPITAL PATIENT LOAD 


Senator McCretitan. Do you have any figures there of the patie 
load in this hospital during the past 5 years ¢ 

General Armsrrone. I have it with me from January of 1953 oy)y 
sir. 7 
Senator McCriian. That is after you started moving the patients 
out? 


General Armsrrone. January 1953, as I recall, hostilities were g¢jj} 
on. I may be wrong there, but it was late in 1953 that we came to tha 
conclusion, sir. 

Senator McCretian. I would like for you to submit for the recoyd 
the figures for the past 5 years of the patient load at that hospital, 

General ARMSTRONG. By category? Do you want it broken down’ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. In the breakdown we want the tot: ls. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Army and Navy Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark.— Average beds occupied 


» AD 
March 1955} 


Dependents of 


Active-duty military 
ne =a military 


Retire 


Navy- Air 5 Navy- Air g Navy- 
Marines Force Army Marines | Force Army Marin 


, April to December 256 19 
361 ¢ 
264 12 
215 | . s 


87 5 


1955 , January to March.- 14 | 1 


1 Data for dependents of military personnel and retired military personnel not available pr 
1951; prior to this date data are included in ‘‘Other’’ (includes Veterans’ Administration heref\ 
personnel authorized admission under Executive Order 6885, dated Oct. 23, 1934 Reduction du 
ing of Veterans’ Administration hospital in Little Rock, Ark., and implementation of Fxecut 
No. 10272, dated July 10, 1951, rescinding Executive Order No. 6885, dated Oct. 23, 1934, whi 
admission of certain honorable discharged military personnel over an 


labove all types of patient 
admission to other hospitals. 


Nott Active-duty military patients are hospitalized when indicated in the hest interest of t] 
ual and the service at the discretion of military authorities. However, dependents and reti 
ire furnished medical treatment at facilities maintained by the Department of Deferse o1 
ivailable basis’? upon their own volition and application, Authorization for medical care is un 
diction of the commanding officer of the medical facility concerned. Travel expenses and other apy 
hospital charges for dependents and retired personnel is a responsibility of the individual concerned 


VALUE OF TREATMENTS 


Senator McCietitan. IT want you to comment, too—I have two or 
three pictures here of the facilities there, the particular equipment 
that is provided for the treatment of the character of the diseases | 
previously referred to, and I wish you would comment on that as well 
as whatever you have with reference to these hot waters in line wit 
the report here from the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital. 

As Surgeon General of the Army, how do you regard them! 
General Armsrronc. We feel that they are a fine adjunct for thi 
treatment of the various diseases the Senator has enumerated, and the 
facilities for giving treatment in that particular field of ther: NPY ar 

very fine at this particular institution which we are discussing 

Senator McCrietian. Then what consideration have you given to 
having this hospital designated as a center for the tre atment of patients 
with these various ailments, and also as a center for retired Army 
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personnel and their dependents to whom your services of your depart- 
ment is still obligated to provide medical service? 

General ArMsTRONG. Some cognizance, Senator McClellan, of that 
has been noted. At the time we were responsible for a sufficient num- 
ber in that particular category of patients to warrant it, the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs was designated as a specialty center 
for the very conditions that the Senator enumerated. However, I 
would point out that since the time that hospital was designated as a 
center of that sort we have had such a drain on the group of people 
for which we are responsible that have those particular conditions that 
it is no longer warranted for us to continue it as a center for that 
particular group of diseases. 

[ have a quote here from a newspaper on January 4, 1954, in which 
Isaid that the Army is cognizant that thousands of people have de- 
rived benefits from treatments received in Hot Springs, Ark., and 
that the recommended closing of the Army and Navy Hospital should 
not be construed as any reflection upon the salutary effects of the 
water of Hot Springs, and I still feel that way. 

Senator McCLeLLan. You do know, do you not, that it has a great 
attraction by reason of the fact that the Army has maintained this in- 
stallation there not only for people that it serves but also for others 
who visit Hot Springs and who are attracted to Hot Springs for the 
benefit of the baths that the Government owns and controls. That is 
true. Have you taken that into account, General Armstrong ? 

General Armstrona. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNICATION 


Senator McCietitan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the 
record a letter which I received, dated April 22, from a retired Army 
ofticer in Santa Monica, Calif. I will not take time to read it, but he 
writes me inquiring as follows: 


Mrs. Parr and I will soon establish our residence in the State of Arkansas. I 
am Army retired. It is, of course, unnecessary to mention to you what has 
become of the purchasing power of the retired serviceman’s dollar. 

In establishing a home in Hot Springs or vicinity I had hopes that there would 
be available to me the facilities of the Army and Navy general hospital in that 
locality. 

Then he goes on to point out why he wanted to locate there, and then 
he asked me if those services will be available. 

I would like to place a copy of that letter in the record here, and 
also a copy of the reply I received yesterday from Brig. Gen. C. J. 
Hauck, Jr., GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison. I guess he made the 
inquiry, and I would like to place that in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

APRIL 22, 1955. 
Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Mrs. Parr and I will soon establish our residence 
in the State of Arkansas. I am Army retired. It is, of course, unnecessary to 
mention to you what has become of the purchasing power of the retired service- 


man’s dollar. 

In establishing a home in Hot Springs or vicinity I had hopes that there would 
be available to me the facilities of the Army and Navy general hospital in that 
locality. I have just received from a citizen of Hot Springs information that 


61179—55 33 
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indicates there will be a change in the status of the Army and Navy 
in Hot Springs by June 30, 1955—perhaps a permanent shutdown. 

I shall greatly appreciate if you will have me provided with the fo}ioy;,, 
information: — 

(a) Is it possible—at this time—for a retired military individual to gsepy, 
medical and dental service at the Army and Navy hospital, Hot Springs, o, 
parable to that obtainable at any other similar general hospital facility? 

(b) If obtainable—is it planned that after a certain nearby date such fae); 
ties will no longer be available at the Hot Springs installation? 

(c) In the event those facilities now, or later, are not or will not be availabe 
what provision has been made, or is being made, for medical and dental trea. 
ment of retired military personnel resident in that area? 

If this communication should in any way elicit the information that retipea 
personnel can secure attention at a Veterans’ Administration facility, ] should 
like to state that the policy of the veterans’ hospital situated in West Los Ange 
les is to throw every possible block in the path of retired personnel (althougy 
I have a VA 20 percent disability rating with compensation). Such personne’ 
are told to go to the “nearest” Army medical facility. I mention this so that jf 
the availability of a Veterans’ Administration facility comes into the picture 
I may be provided with a reference of an all convincing nature that can be cited 
and which will cause me to be welcome at such facility instead of being met 
with a series of rebuffs and made to feel as an interloper. 

Very truly, 


‘Ospital 


@ 
ym 


JOHN F. Parr 


APRIL 27, 1955 
Hon. JoHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Thank you for your inquiry of April 26 concerning 
a letter you received from Mr. John E. Parr of Santa Monica, Calif., in reference 
to the proposed closing of the Army and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark 

As you know, the Army and Navy hospital is scheduled for inactivation effe 
tive June 30, 1955. No patients will be accepted after April 30, and it is planned 
to clear all patients now being treated at this facility prior to the closure target 
date of June 30. 

In answer to the questions posed by Mr. Parr, it is not possible at this time t 
secure medical and dental service at the Army and Navy hospital. No specific 
provisions are being made for medical and dental treatment of retired personnel 
residing in the Hot Springs area, and the Army has no authority to make such 
provisions. In any instance, provision of medical care in Army hospitals for 
eligible retired personnel and their dependents is authorized only when adequate 
facilities are available after required care has been furnished to active duty 
military personnel. The Army does not have authority to operate hospitals 
primarily for the purpose of furnishing medical care to retired Armed Forces 
personnel. 

I can offer no comment on the statements made by your constituent concerning 
the Veterans’ Administration and the medical services afforded by that agency 
to retired personnel. The Veterans’ Administration is a separate and independent 
agency of the Government and its policies and services are in no way dictated or 
governed by the Department of the Army. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. Hauck, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS Chief of Legislative Liaision 


ANTICIPATED CLOSING DATE OF HOSPITAL 


Senator McCrietian. I have just 1 or 2 other questions. 

As I understand it now, Mr. Secretary, you practically have the 
hospital closed. Isthat correct? 

Secretary Frnucanr. The final treatment was to be completed by 
April 30, and the | 

Senator McCretian. In other words, you will not have a patient 
in that hospital after April 30. Ts that correct? 
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secretary Finucane. That is right, and the complete mothballing 
will be completed by June 30. 

Senator McCietLan. And you expect to have it completely closed 
out by June 30 to the point where you will be ready to place it on a 
standby basis? 

Secretary Frnucane. That is right. 

senator McCietian. If the Congress directs that it shall be oper- 
ated as a center for the treatment primarily of certain classes of per- 
sonnel—retired personnel and others—are you in a position to im- 
mediately reopen it ? 

Secretary Finucane. We would be in a position, Senator, to open 
it as rapidly as a staff could be assembled and put into operation. 


COST OF HOSPITAL OPERATION 


Senator McCLeLyan. I wanted this information in the record, too. 
What has been the cost of operating this hospital for the last 5 years ‘ 
[wish you would show that year by year. 

Secretary Finucane. I can give it to you for 1 year. 

Senator McCietian. I want it for the 5-year period. 

Along with that the comparative per-patient cost with all other 
hospitals under your jurisdiction. 

Secretary Finucane. Senator McClellan, you want an averge ? 

Senator McCLeLLan. I want enough information so that I can make 
a comparison. I mean the way they have operated it. I think the 
apacity sometimes has been disregarded in order to bring this situa- 
tionabout. I want the facts and figures. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Total net cost of operating Army and Navy hospital for past 5 years 


‘Total net Military 
cost pay 


Supplies and 


Fiscal year materials 


Civilian pay 


$3, 102, O18 $1, 361, 718 | $938, 725 | $566, 70) $234, 875 
3, 327, 422 1, 540, 683 { 7 557 284, 409 
3, 655, ORS | 1, 630, 345 | 1 5 | FAS, 072 332, 068 

1, 497, 076 | , 212, 563 521, 445, 077 
1, 302, 568 1, 026, 727 354, 245, 337 


Vet cost per inpatient day for named Army hospitals for past 6 years 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
i950 i95} 1Whz 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year 


| 
| cf 
oo 


| 
Navy Hospital $17. 46 $15. 49 $18. 86 | $18. 82 
Beaumont Army Hospital i 5. 6 14. 47 17. 02 18, 5 
e Army Hospital | : 14. 78 16. 96 18. ! 
ns Army Hospital Jaga 15.30 | 5. 40 | 
Jones Army Hospital 17. 30 | 18. 49 | 
1 Army Hospital 14.3 14.39 | 7. 53 19, 
1 Army Hospital. --- ead a 13. 33 7.43 19 
oF 21 


19 


lter Reed Army Hospital_- : s. 3 16. 11 
Valley Forge Army Hospital ia 


55 
59 


Average 
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INITIAL CONSTRUCTION COST 


Secretary Finucane. On that point, Senator McClellan, I think yo 
should have furnished, for the record, the initial cost of the construec- 
tion 22 years ago of the hospital itself, the equipment that goes with 
it, and so forth. 

Senator McCreiian. I believe, General Armstrong, you told me 
yesterday that this was one of the finest hospitals in the country: 
did you not ? oa 

General Armsrrona. It isa fine installation. 

Senator CuHavez. Does it include up-to-date equipment such 4s 
X-ray equipment ? 

General Armstrone. Absolutely. 

Senator McCrietian. I may state they have installed special equip. 
ment to take advantage of these hot waters. Some of the pictures wil] 
show that. 

Senator Cuavez. In this point of the record I want the initial cost 
of the building, and then the equipment that went into the building, 
It must have run into the millions of dollars. And I should also like 
to have the cost for reconstruction. I think you said in 1942 or 1943 
there had been some construction work, and I should like to have the 
initial cost of the purchase of this separate property. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Cost of Army and Navy Hospital 
PARSE DOOR cewek enedas cit areata nica eiereaass $547, 244 
Buildings and permanent improvements thereon (includes construction 
and modification through Jan. 1, 1955) 
Recurrent repairs and utilities (fiscal year 1951 
31, 1954) 


PI nich a a al el ea ai 8, 109, 797 
ACREAGE IN HOSPITAL RESERVATION 


Senator McCrie..an. I would like to know what the delay in de- 
claring it surplus means. 

Senator Cruavez. I want to know what the cost was originally and 
what the equipment in that hospital originally cost. I should like to 
know how much acreage you have in the hospital reservation. 

Senator McCie..an. It is built on a national park area. 

Senator Cruavez. There must be some area designated for the use 
of the hospital. Do you know the acreage ? 

Dr. CusnineG. I do not know the acreage. 

General Armsrrona. It consists of 347.5 acres. 


DISPOSAL OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator McCieiian. I have one other question. 

Do you propose also to declare the equipment in the hospital surplus! 

General Armsrrona. Ordinarily when we declare a hospital build- 
ing surplus, only the fixed equipment remains. I am talking about 
stuff that is tied to the wall. Other than that the equipment is re- 
moved. 

However, if the transfer, of course, prior to the time that it goes to 
the GSA takes place, then the equipment would go with it, partic: 
ularly if it is going to another element of the Department of Defense 
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or, ag Was the case which Senator Chavez probably remembers, when 
ye turned over a number of hospitals to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at the end of World War II, there were special arrangements 
made for all equipment and most of the supplies went with the 
equipment at that time as another Federal agency. 

Senator Cuavez. The only one I remember is the one in Santa Fe, 
Y, Mex. That was turned over to an educational institution, together 
with the books. 

Senator McCrietian. Of course, if it were transferred to any other 
vovernmental agency for Government service in the nature of hospital 
services Where all of the equipment could be transferred, that would 
undoubtedly be done. But when you declare it surplus and it goes 
to the General Services Administration, then it is subject to any sort 
of disposition if Government agencies do not want it. 

General Armsrrone. It would be entirely limited to the fixed equip- 

vent. 

Senator McCiettan. When you declare it surplus you have to re- 
move all of this hospital equipment as such. What would you do with 
it? Would you declare it surplus? I suppose you have your other 
hospital staffs. 

General ArmstronG. It would either be replacement equipment for 
something that was needed in another installation, or it would go to 
war reserve if it happened to be a critical item, or declared surplus; 
it would be 1 of those 3 things. 

Senator McCie.uan. I believe that is all. 

Secretary Finucane. I wanted to request permission to place the 
figures which are well known to Senator McClellan in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. You may do so. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY CHARLES C,. FINUCANE PERTAINING 
to ARMY-NAVY HOspPITAL, HoT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing before you to 
present the views of the Department of the Army on the inactivation of the 
Army-Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

I will first outline the reasons for the reduction in the Army’s requirement for 
hospitals in the United States and secondly, the reasons for the selection of 
Army-Navy and Murphy Army Hospitals as the hospitals to be inactivated. 

As you know, the strength of the Army in the United States has decreased from 
a peak of 956,000 in fiscal year 1951 to a projected strength of approximately 
640,000 June 30, 1955. Naturally, this decrease in strength also represents a 
decrease in the Army’s requirements for hospitals as the source of patients has 
been materially reduced. In addition four other factors have reduced the Army’s 
requirement for hospitals. First, the cessation of hostilities in Korea has elimi- 
nated hattle casualties. Second, the hospitalization ration has decreased materi- 
ally. In fiseal year 1952, an average of 2.04 of every 100 Army personnel were in 
hospitals while the average for the first 9 months of fiscal year 1955 has been 
only 117 per 100. Third, the Air Force has increased their capability to care 
for their own personnel. Fourth, Executive Orders 10122 and 10400 and Depart- 
nent of Defense Directive 6310.3 have, in general, transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration the responsibility for hospitalizing certain veteran and military 
chronic cases. 

_ As an example of this reduction, the number of beds occupied in the United 
States has gradually reduced from a peak of 32,264 in 1952 to 13,767 beds occu- 
pied on April 13, 1955. 

In addition to the decreased requirements, the Army must operate its medical 
service at a ratio of 3 medical officers to every 1,000 military personnel. This 
ratio applies not only to hospitals, but to the medical service as a whole, includ- 
ing medical officers with troops; in research and training activities, and in fixed 
overhead positions, such as the Surgeon General’s Office. 
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In order to most effectively utilize the limited number of medica] personnel 
and in view of the decreased requirements, the Army first reduced the aun 
of operating beds authorized in individual hospitals. The point was Seeokun 
where further reductions in operating beds throughout the hospital system fies ‘d 
only result in decreased efficiency, especially in manpower utilization and ae 
ating expenses. Accordingly, Perey Jones Army Hospital at Battle Creek. Mich, 
was inactivated on December 31, 19538. The downward trend in hospitalizati,, 
continued during 1954 and on January 12, 1955, the Department of the Apmy 
announced Army-Navy and Murphy Hospitals were to be inactivated by Jyns 
30, 1955. an 

Army and Navy Hospital was selected for inactivation for the followine 
reasons: ” 

First, the hospital is located in an area of small military population. Wity 
the exception of 20,000 troops at Camp Chaffee there are only 300 Army per. 
sonnel in the State of Arkansas. The station hospital at Camp Chaffee can gyp. 
port the troops at that station and other active class II hospitals are capable of 
providing additional support. 

Second, the policy for hospitalization of veterans and other personne} qt 
Army-Navy Hospital has changed. The liberal admission policies authorized 
for Army-Navy Hospital by Executive Order 6885, dated October 23, 1934. were 
rescinded by Executive Order 10272, dated July 10, 1951. For example, in 1994 
military personnel accounted for only 16.7 percent of the patients in the hospital. 
The remainder of the patients were VA beneficiaries, CCC and other personne] 
This large source of nonmilitary patients was deleted by Executive Order 10279. 
Executive Orders 10122 and 10400, and the construction of a large VA hospital 
in Little Rock, Ark., in 1950, have further reduced the potential source of patients 

Third, Army and Navy Hospital is a small hospital and lacks flexibility for 
expansion. The normal bed capacity is 400 expandable in an emergency to 512 
_ Fourth, during 1954, Army and Navy Hospital has had only an average ocev- 
pancy of 49.1 percent. 

Fifth, because of its small size and low bed-occupancy level, Army and Navy 
Hospital is comparatively expensive to operate. The average cost per inpatient 
day was $24.27 in fiscal year 1954, compared to a continental United States 
average of $19.55. 

Lastly, the low occupancy level at Army and Navy Hospital has also resulted 
in a high staffing ratio which is the ration of hospital staff to personne! to 100 
beds occupied. During the period March-—December 1954, the ratio at Army and 
Navy Hospital was 178 to 100, while the average for all class II hospitals was 
128 to 100, 

The Secretary of Defense recently completed a review of the overall Depart: 
ment of Defense requirements for hospitals and has determined that there is 
no requirement for the continued operation of Army-Navy Hospital. Accord- 
ingly, the Department of the Army will inactivate Army and Navy Hospital by 
June 30, 1955. 


HOSPITAL NEEDS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator McCirtian. From the beginning when this installation 
was first ordered closed in October of 1953, I had an understanding if 
the Army came to the conclusion that it definitely did not need this 
hospital, that it definitely was not needed in the military services, 
that this hospital was not needed, that I and others of the Arkansas 
delegation would be given notice of it. And further that it would be 
kept open as a going institution so that within a year’s time we would 
have the opportunity to make a thorough study of other Government 
agency needs with a view toward preventing a similar situation de- 
veloping like this. If some other agency of the Government could 
use it then the transfer could take place without an interruption 10 
operation as has occurred here. It is an abandonment of it as far as 
the services are concerned, . 

It should also be pointed out that there should be an opportunity 
for private interests or nonprofit organizations to take it over and 
operate it as a facility for which it was constructed. That is what 
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| thought we understood, and that did not materialize, and the next 
thing | knew it was closed again and we had a conte rence, and, again, 
ve tried to work this out and have the Veterans’ Administration make 
, survey. Before I knew it, orders had been issued transferring staff 
and personnel and so forth. So no real opportunity, Mr. Chairman, 
has been provided. The very thing I was trying to prevent has 
occurred, I still think there is a great use for this facility in the 
service. 

If the armed services, using a figure of speech, could knock their 
heads together and see the value of this and cooperate and coordinate 
their needs to the end that this institution might be preserved, I think 
that would be fine. It is just unfortunate that you cannot take these 
things, look a little ahead and try to handle them in a way that is 
orderly and conducive to better government instead of waste and 
extravagance and overbuilding, building away from an institution 
as fine as this, and then dumping it out as a bat roost or something 
else. It istragic and Lam unhappy about it. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe that you asked the question that if this 
committee would make a recommendation that the hospital not be 
closed—Did I understand from you that if such a recommendation 
were made you would not close it, at least for the moment until we 
get further information ? 

Secretary Finucane. We are always very responsive to the wishes 
of Congress. I believe Senator McClellan thought a little differently. 
And if we were directed by the Congress and money were provided 
to maintain this institution as a hospital for certain types of diseases 
that respond properly to the hot waters there, we would do it. 

I would ss ry, of course, we would do it. 

Senator McCLetian. I did not mean to exclude any other service 
that the hospital could render. 

Senator Cuavez. I meant a hospital for whatever reason a person 
might have to go there. 

Secretary Finucane. If we are directed to do it—But there are 
other institutions in the Government that might have something to 
say about that. ‘There is the Defense Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget, and so on. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further on this item ? 

If not, we stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 15 p. m., Thursday, April 28, 1955, the commit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 29, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1955 


_ Uwntrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. 0. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden, chairman of the full committee, 
temporarily presiding. 

Present: Senators Hayden, Robertson, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, JR., ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. C. R. 
HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; MAJ. 
GEN. G. E. ARMSTRONG, THE SURGEON GENERAL; BRIG. GEN. 
H. R. WESTPHALINGER, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. H. R. Me- 
KENZIE, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL; BRIG. GEN. K. R. BARNEY, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; COL. R. D. 
MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; T. L. McCRARY, PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; 
AND COL. R. T. EVANS, JR., CHIEF, STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENT 


Chairman Haypen. Senator Chavez asked me to preside during the 
time he is obliged to be in another hearing. 

The committee will be in order. 

The item next we will consider is “Maintenance and operations.” 

General Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, you will recall I indicated at 
the hearings on Monday that we were presenting to the committee the 
requirement of $31,250,000 over and above the $3,065,131,000 con- 
tained in the Federal Budget Document for this appropriation. This 
added requirement has been transmitted by the President to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives by letter dated April 22, 1955, 
identified by House of Representatives Document No. 145. 
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As General Palmer indicated on Wednesday, the “Maintenance ») 
operations” appropriation contains a number of programs not in thp 
logistics field. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, we would like to comple 
the logistics portion of the appropriation, and then take up the 
logistics programs. 

At this time I would like to present Maj. Gen. R. W. Colelazier, J) 
Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who will continue with 
the logistics presentation, 

Senator Haypen. You have a prepared statement, General? 

General Coteiazier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Can we include that in the record and you high. 
light it? 

General CorenAzter. Yes, sir. I would like to call the chairman's 
attention to the fact that normally because of the size of these pro. 
grams, we have presented st: itements with respect to each. Howoeyer, 
in view of the desire of the committee to summarize these particular 
budget programs, I have included the seven programs in this one 
statement, and with your permission I will go through it. 

I have with me, sir, the program directors of each of these seyo 
programs. Because of their diversification and importance, ith you 
permission, if the questions that you have, or information that you 
seek relates to any particular program, I would like permission to cal] 
upon these witnesses so that you can get firsthand information. 

Senator Haypen. That can be done. 


LOGISTICS PROGRAMS 


General Cotetazrer. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics is 
responsible for the seven logistics programs in this appropriation 
These programs which account for more than 80 percent of the total 
funds requested, include: Supplies and minor equipment (2300); 
procurement operations (2400) ; supply distribution and maintenance 
(2500); armywide services, logistics (3100); medical care (3300); 
industrial mobilization (3400) ; and installation support services, lo- 
gistics (3900). 

I am submitting an estimate of approximately $2.5 billion for these 
seven programs for fiscal year 1956. 'This is $110 million more than 
the $2.4 billion we expect to obligate this year and $186 million less 
than the $2.7 billion obligated in  fisc al vear 1954. The estimate for 
fiscal year 1956 appears high in comparison with earlier years, when 
we had a large Army, principally because we have been drawing down 
stock levels since the end of the Korean war and will go on a current 
consumption basis next year. If we add to the figures for fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 the estimated value of stock drawdowns and withdraw: 
credits from Army stock funds, the comparable figures are— 


Billion 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal year 1955 


The hie for fiscal year 1956 represents a reduction of 20 percent 
below fiscal vear 1955. 

Senator Haypven. Looking at it another w ay, what does it cost ‘0 
do the job as compared to the cost of the things you handle? 
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‘onaiAzier. That is why we present these figures which I 
last, sir, the 3.6, 3, and 2.5 billion. They are the true con- 
»mption or use costs. 
Cor atol A AYDEN. I understand. 


SUPPLIES AND MINOR EQUIPMENT 


‘oLeLazierR. We are requesting $265.9 million in program 
for the reimbursem ent of the Army stock fund for the issue of 
rating supplies and minor equipme nt and for the direct ——— 
Ilaneous supplies and services not included in the stock fund. 
The program includes a wide variety of items. For example, stock- 
led items, which account for 90 percent of the funds, include para- 
tes: cold weather and other special clothing; tents; body armor: 
icals: cement 3 : tools; petroleum, oils and lubricants; awards and 
housekeeping supplies; quarters furniture; and office equip- 
Pro ment outside the stock fund includes such items as 
saan equipment ; electrical machine rentals; special aircraft 
it; user test items and lumber. 
l the extension of stock fund to the overseas de spots, we w ill have 
ar 1956 a worldwide stock fund operation. For this reason, 
figures for prior years, when consumption costs were par- 
et by drawing down stocks, are not comparable with the 
1956 estimate. Comparable figures on a current consump- 
( is are: 
‘iseal year 1954, $508.9 million; 
cal year 1955, $415.7 million; and 
‘iscal year 1956, $264.4 million. 
‘continuing reduction is due to lower troop strength, changes in 
issions, and reduced requirements for support of other services and 
the ROK Army. 
Senator Haypen. How do you get away from supporting the ROK 
{rmy / 
General Corenazier. As of the beginning of fiscal year 1956 that 
will be handled by the military defense assistance program. 
Se tor Haypen. The money will come from there, but do you have 
and in actually passing out the things they get ? 
Gen eral Coreiazter. That is correct. The supplies will go through 
he Army distribution channels until they reach Korea, at which point 
they will be transferred to the Korean Army through the military de- 
vhen ‘else assistance program, and the United States Army will be reim- 
lown bursed. 
Telit PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 
ears 
wel Budget program 2400, “Procurement operations,” provides for three 
llajor activities: cataloging, standardization, and operation of pro- 
‘urement offices. The closely related activities, cataloging and stand- 
wrdization, increase efficiency in the execution of proc urement pro- 
grams and in the management of Army supplies. Procurement offices 
nd market centers are charged with the purchase of centrally pro- 
cured equipment, supplies, and services for the Army and its custom- 
ers. They furnish a link between the Army and industry for mobi- 
lization planning and technical advice and also render advice and 
technical assistance to small business. 


cent 


t 70 
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The fiscal year 1956 estimate for this program totals $112,816 ,099 
This is approximately $13.6 million less than the estimate for figea| 
year 1955 and $33.1 million less than the amount obligated in fiscal 
year 1954. These reductions are due principally to reductions in {\p 
volume of new orders and procurement deliveries over the past 2 yeaps 


t 


COMPLETION OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Senator Haypen. What is the status of the catalog / 

Colonel RicHarpson. The status of the cataloging program is jy, thy 
earlier stages of conversion to the new system. We expect that cata. 
loging program to be completed about the end of 1957. 

Senator Haypen. It has been an enormous job. 

Colonel Ricwarpson. It is an enormous job. We started in 1959 
with about 1144 million items. We have gotten it down joy 
below 1 million items. We are converting that 1 million items. We 
have reached, [ think, about 250,000 at the present time. We expect 
to complete it in 1957. 

Senator Haypren. How many items are you going to have when you 
get through? What is your guess? . 

Colonel RicHarpson. My guess is somewhere between 800,000 and 
900.000, 


ELIMINATION OF DUPLICATION 


Senator Haypen. That would be a very remarkable reduction. That 
is due to avoiding duplication ? 

Colonel Ricuarpson. Yes, sir, in part. 

General CoieLazier. I would like to add to that answer. I think 
a great deal of the reduction is due to the elimination of duplication, 
although a part of it is in other fields, where we have actually decreased 
the number of items that we require. But the cataloging system cer- 
tainly can receive great credit for the elimination of duplication of 
items. 

SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program 2500 contains the funds for the storage, care and preserva- 
tion, distribution, and disposal of all Army supplies and equipment 
throughout the world. It also includes the funds for rebuild of un- 
serviceable materiel, the procurement of repair parts, the operation of 
supply control points, certain local procurement, and sfipply and field 
maintenance operations at posts, camps, and stations. 

The $1,045 million requested for this program for fiscal year 156 
is $311 million greater than the estimate for fiscal year 1955, and 
$253.7 million greater than total obligations in fiscal year 1954. The 
apparent increases in requirements result from the transition of spare 
parts to a current consumption basis in fiscal year 1956 whereas a 
large part of the consumption requirements during fiscal year 154 
and 1955 were satisfied by drawing down stocks and withdrawal credits 
from stock funds. In other words, we were living off the shelf in 
those 2 years. 

Senator Haypren. Are the shelves gone now / 

General Coregiazter. Not in the spare parts fields, sir, but stocks 
have been drawn down to the point that it is considered advisable to 
go on a consumption basis so that all stock funds now will be handled 
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yniformly. In other words, the appropriation will pay for all issues 
made from the stock fund. . 

Senator Haypen. That is like taking money out of one pocket 
and putting it into another. 

General Corciazier. That is correct, sir, but as you recall, where 


excess stocks are on hand, we do not re i we aliens excesses upon issue, 


The stock fund then aectmulates cash capital above its requirements. 
That is the source of the funds which are being returned to the 


Treasury. 
For example, for fiscal year 1956 the President’s budget message 


recommended that $700 million of such capital be returned and used 
for support of new legislation. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, if I may make the observation, 
as | understand it, the overall trend will be gradu: ully to reduce the 
accumulated stockpile 4 

(General Conaiazier. That is correct. 


DETERMINING OBSOLESCENCE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. ILlow do you determine a thing in your stock- 
pie to be obsolescent or of no more good? Who does that and makes 
the determination 4 Tlow do you mi ark that off / 

General Congiazier. To give vou a detailed answer, I would like to 
cill on Colonel Me yer 

Colonel Meyer. Senator, our problem in determining obsolescence 
is first of all recognition of whether an item is likely to become ob- 
solete scala in the immediate future. We have recently installed 
in the Army supply system a recognition system which we call mod- 
ernization coding. This relates for each item in the supply system, by 
the assignment of one of three major categories, whether it is likely 
to become obsolete or not within the next few years, or whether it has 
already become obsolete. 

This coding system is prominently displayed in all of our stock ree- 
ords, and controls whether or not we procure that item. It also per- 
mits control of the related items which support that major end item— 
ill the parts and soon, This is a brand new thing in the Army, and I 
donot think is duplicated in any of the other services. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What you do is that the Army builds up the 
stockpile. You have your funds for replenishing that stockpile. As 
the general says, that is turned over, and if you have a surplus of funds, 
they are turned back tothe Treasury. Am | correct in that ¢ 

General CorcLazier. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. When you obsolete an item, do you mark it 
off and charge the money that you would be turning back to the stock- 
pile fund money, or do you just mark it off? You don’t keep a bal- 
anced book? Tam just curious to know how you handle that. 

Colonel Mryrr. I will have to call on the stock fund manager for 
the complete answer. I will say, however, that when items are dis- 
posed of, whatever moneys are returned to the Government by virtue 
of sales, these moneys come back into the stock a 

Senator SALPONSTALL. IT understand that. tippose an item is 
narked “obsolete” that would be marked off “dani? or marked off 
depreciation reserve ina company. What do you mark it off ? 

General Coreiazrer. It would be a loss of capital. 
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Senator SatronsratL. That is charged up to the money that yoy 
might be sending back ? = 

General Coteiazier. It would decrease the amounts which we con)j 
return to the Treasury. 

Senator SarronsrauL, That is what I mean. If you did not hay 
surplus money, how would you handle it? Your stock fund woylq 
show a loss, would it not, for that year, or- have you not gotten fy 
enough along? 

General Corciazier. We have not gotten to that point, sir, Up ty 
this point of operation, there have been suflicient excess stocks which 
have been issued to satisfy valid requirements and the payment has 
been made to the stock fund. We have not replaced those stocks by 
procurement, so we have generated this excess capital. Up to this 
point that generation has been in excess of any capital loss from the 
sale of surplus. 

Senator SarronsraLt, How much new money are you asking for 
the stockpile fund this year ? ; 

General Coueiazier. We are asking for no additional capital for 
the stock fund. 

WORKING FUND 


Senator Satronsrany. Then you are carrying over what you hay 
now. Youcannot carry that over; can you? 

General Cotciazier. The stock fund capital, sir, is a working fund, 

Senator Satronsra.u. It is a working fund that is carried over 
from year to year? 

General Coneiazier. It is carried over from year to year. 

Senator Satronsratt. When that gets too big, then you send it 
back tothe Treasury ? 

General Cotaiazier. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. Is your ammunition in this fund ? 

General CoieiAzter. No, sir. The items in the stock fund are the 
so-called soft goods, the common, standard-use items—for example, 
subsistence, clothing, and spare parts. The items which are procured 
with the “Procurement and Production” appropriation, which in- 
cludes hardware and ammunition, are a capital investment and are 
not included in the stock fund. 

Senator SavronstaLi. Through this Hoover Commission thiere is 
some difference between them and the Navy as to handling, and the 
question of how much was obsolescent. The Army buys all the food 
for the Navy and the Air Force ; does it not ? 

General Coreiazirr. As a single-service procurement. We buy for 
the Navy but turn their stocks over to them. 

Senator Sarronsraty. If there is a surplus of hamburgers, which 
go bad, is that charged up to the Army stock fund or is that charged 
against the Navy purchase for food ? 

General Corarazter. If it is Navy supplies which were procured 
for them, it is turned over to them and it is not in the Army stock fund 

Senator Satronsra.u. It is charged up against the Navy? 

General Corciazirer. That is right, sir. a 

Senator Sattonstatu. Are you going to discuss your ammunition 
supply a little later ? 

General Coreiazrer. Not with respect to the “Maintenance #n¢ 
Operation” appropriation. We will when we come before you « little 
later on the “Procurement and Production” appropriation. 
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Senator SarronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


General Coretazier. In addition to reducing current consumption 
requirements, we have also made some significant management im- 
provements that are reducing costs of operations in this and other 
Army programs. Examples of management improvements are: 


REDUCTION OF DEPOT STOCKS 


(ieneral Palmer reported last year that we had underway a program 
to identify, declare, and dispose of an esimated $2.1 billion worth of 
excess property between July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1955. We have 
raised our sights since then and have extended the program into fiscal 
year 1956. Progress in our attack on this problem is shown in the 
following table: 


Declarations and disposals, excess and surplus property 


[In millions, acquisition cost] 


Disposals ! 


Declara- 


wlie. 
tions Redis 


tributed Sales out- 
: | ¢ p23 
within side Army )ther 
Army | 





ar 1954 (actual) = a sical $1,110 $757 | $106 $1, 141 
Fisea 1955 (estimate) a 2, 100 0 1, 800 
Target fiscal year 1955 (lst 6 months) 

wtual (1, 034 4) (71) (870) 
Fiscal year 1956 (planned) ---...--.--------] 2, 000 


year 


5, 210 


1 Means of disposal cannot be forecast. ; 
1 Includes transfers to other Government agencies, donations to educational and health institutions and 
ther public bodies, abandoned and destroyed property. 


SALES PROCEEDS 


Since much of these excesses derived from obsolescence and have 
very limited usefulness for other than military purposes, sales pro- 
ceeds represent only a small fraction of acquisition costs. 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLL. What percentage of their costs? 

General CotcLazier. Generally speaking the return has been 5.9 per- 
cent of the acquisition cost. I think we should consider the fact that 
many of these items which are being sold have actually been used to 
the point where they are no longer economically repairable. 

Senator SauronstaLt. Who is responsible for making that trade‘ 

General Coneiazier. The actual disposal ¢ 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General Congiazier. Clearance must be obtained through the neces- 
sary channels. As you recall the Army reports its surplus to the Navy 
is the agent for the Defense Department—the reports then are dis- 
tributed throughout the Defense Department to see if any other de- 
partment is a claimant. Also there 1s a responsibility upon GSA in 
vertain areas to see whether any other Government department has an 
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interest. After we get clearance for the sale, the actual disposal js }y 
the Army. os 
Senator SaLronsraLtL. Your department horse trades it 
General Coieiazier. There are actually several methods of disposa 
If you are interested in going into some detail I have an expert hey 
Senator Satronstrauu. 5.9 is a very low percentage on cost, | was 
just wondering who did the horse trading. 


DISPOSAL METHODS 


General Cotciazrer. There are several methods. In some cases the 
auction method is used with professional auctioneers actually handling 
the sale. There are competitive bid sales. There are various methods 
used to get the largest return possible for the Government. The poin; 
I was making about the 5.9 percent is that it is related to the initial 
acquisition cost of all items sold. If you take some of the consumer. 
type items which are being disposed of, where there is commercial use 
and interest in them, you will find that the return is much larger thay 
that. My memory on it is something in the neighborhood of 30 percent, 

Colonel Evans. 60 or 70 percent of what we dispose of is scrap or 
salvage. That is the reason for the low return. When we get into more 
usable type items, we get a much higher return. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is much new material included ? 

Colonel Evans. Very little new material, sir. 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS TO USERS 


General Coiteiazier. I would like to mention particularly the direct 
shipments of new procurement to customers. We have also been able 
to reduce both the number and volume of items in our depot system by 
authorizing local procurement of commercial-type items and by ex- 
panding the use of contracts for direct shipment of supplies from 
vendors to users, thus bypassing the depot system. Progress in this 
area in comparison with total depot issues is shown in the table below: 


Direct shipments to users per quarier 


{In millions] 


. Total Direct 
Quarter ending issues shipments 


June 30, 1953 

Dee. 31, 1953 

June 30, 1954_- 

Dec. 31, 1954 

June 30, 1955 (estimate) 


We believe we have about reached the saturation point for this kind 
of contract and will probably level off at about a 25 percent ratio. 


THE DEPOT CLOSING PROGRAM 


The actions taken by the Army to reduce depot stocks, which I have 


just outlined, the drawdown of inventories following the end of com 
bat in Korea and reduced procurement objectives have all combined 
to reduce sharply the Army’s need for storage space. Accordingly, 
we have developed and are carrying out a plan to consolidate our stocks 
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,, fewer depots, releasing unneeded space from the Army depot system 


+ other Army uses or for use by other agencies. 


Depot closing plan 


| Number of | Space released during the 
CONUS fiscal year (thousand 
depotsin | square feet) 
operation : oa eibicaneiah 
end of fiscal | 
year Covered Open 


| 
| 


{ 
nd ( 
id 
End of 


if fiscal year 1954 
if fiseal year 1955 
if fiscal year 1956 


16,896 | ‘21,896 
3, 404 2, 234 


Total 20, 300 | 24, 130 


Asa result of these closings and other economies, costs will be re- 
duced by about $100 million from fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 
1956, With minor exceptions, the depots we close will be taken over 
by some other Government activity, so the investment in real estate 
isnot being thrown away. 

By this consolidation of our stock in a fewer number of depots we 
have been able to make considerable savings in operating costs. 

Senator Haypen. How many of these depots are in the United 
States and how many abroad ¢ 

(ieneral CoueLazier. These are all within the United States. 

Senator Haypen. Are any depots maintained abroad 4 

General ConeLazier. Yes, sir, depots are maintained abroad, but this 
particular program which I have discussed was a ZI or continental 
United States program. 


ARMYWIDE SERVICES (LOGISTICS ) 


This budget program contains the funds needed for communications, 
photographic and transportation services, disposition of remains, and 
real-estate management. These support activities are worldwide 
rather than local in nature and the bulk of the management control is 
exercised at department level. 

The $346 million estimate for fiscal year 1956 compares with the 
estunate of $443 million estimated in fiscal year 1955, and $632 million 
obligated in fiseal year 1954. 

The communications and photographic segment of this program 
contains the funds to provide long-distance-communications facilities 
between Army installations throughout the world and to operate a 
central still-photographic library and laboratory. 

Transportation services include commercial freight movements, 
ocean transportation of materiel, contractual transportation services, 
ind the operation of ports and other transportation facilities. 


MEDICAL CARE 


The mission of the Army Medical Service is to maintain the highest 
feasible standards of health among the troops in peace and war. To 
this end, it seeks continuous improvements in preventive and curative 
iedicine; it maintains and operates modern medical-treatment facili- 


611795 34 
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ties staffed with highly trained professional personnel in all fields of 
medical science; it provides supplies and equipment required for thp 
care of Army patients; and it conducts a continuous training progray 
for its personnel to keep them abreast of the latest developments jy 
civilian and military medicine. 


Si 
S i) 


DECLINE IN HOSPITALIZATION 


The health of Army personnel is excellent and continues to improve 
This is reflected in the table showing the average number of occupie 
beds in Army hospitals, worldwide, for fiscal years 1954, 1955, an 
1956. 


] 
1 


A verage number 
Fiseal year: occupied beds 


25, 636 
<0), 747 
17, 999 

The declining inpatient workload of Army hospitals is the result of 
three factors. The hospitalization rate continues to decline due 
to preventive medicine, modern drugs, improved techniques, and ip. 
creased use of outpatient clinics. The rate for nonbattle illness and 
injuries in the United States dropped from 2 percent of active Army 
military strength in 1952 to 1.387 percent in fiscal year 1954, and js 
expected to average 1.21 percent in fiscal year 1956. The other factors 
responsible for the declining inpatient workload are the shrinking size 
of the Army and the elimination of Korean battle casualties from the 
Army hospital system. 

The reduction in workload is reflected in the funds required for the 
medical-care pregram during the 3-fiscal-year period. The fiscal year 
1956 estimate of $119.4 million reflects a decrease of $14.2 million or 
11 percent below the fiscal year 1955 estimate and $38 million or 24 
percent below obligations for fiscal year 1954. 


I scsi male i tes apn cas ihe aaa ac el aan en a nn a eS 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Program 3400 covers the recurring operation costs of the industrial 
mobilization program and accounts for about one-sixth of the total 
estimate for the program in fiscal year 1956. The rest of the program 
is financed by the procurement and production appropriation. Re- 
curring costs include the maintenance of idle industrial facilities 
(production base) and industrial-mobilization planning. 

The fiscal year 1956 estimate for program 3400, $65.7 million, is 
over twice as much as the amount for fiscal year 1955 and nearly 5 
times as much as the fiscal year 1954 obligations. The increases result 
from the placing in standby of more industrial plants and equipment 
as they are released from current production. 


PARTICIPATION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


American industry participates in the industrial mobilization pro- 
gram through the maintenance under contract of Army-owned plants 
and equipment and through entering into tentative agreements 01 
production schedules in the event of mobilization. Wherever feasible. 
idle Government-owned facilities are maintained, in place or stored 
on site, under contract with the planned mobilization producer. In 
this way, time required to get back into production is minimized. 
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Production agreements with private industry are provided for 
yhrough industrial mobilization planning. This part of the program 
requires less than $3 million a year, but we feel is one of our most 


roductive activities. It is most essential to preparedness. The Army 
‘snow concentrating its efforts in planning on slightly over 1,000 end 
tems. ‘Che main purpose of the —— with private industry is to 
develop agreed “tentative schedu 


es of a. Our experience 
has shown that realistic and adequately detailed schedules give reason- 
able assurance that planned schedules can be met if the need arises. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES (LOGISTICS) 


Program 3900, “Installation Support Services (Logistics) ,” is com- 
prised of a group of housekeeping activities in support of other Army 
missions being performed at Army facilities throughout the world. 
Included are the provisions of local communications, pictorial and 
transportation services, operation of commissaries, laundries, shoe and 
clothing repair shops, maintenance and repair of buildings and 
crounds, and real-estate management. 

The activities contained in this budget program support approxi- 
mately 400 installations with a population of 1,884,000. These in- 
tallations occupy approximately 14,500 square miles and contain 
(6,000 miles of water and sewer pipes, 14,000 miles of electric lines, 
| billion square feet of active floor space and 98 million square feet 
of inactive floor space. The estimated cost of these activities in fiscal 
year 1956 1s $561 million, as compared to $659 million in fiscal year 
1955 and $625 million in fiscal year 1954. The figure for fiscal year 
1955 includes about $2014 million for the rehabilitation of mobiliza- 
tion-type buildings planned for continued use in the foreseeable 
future. Most of these were enlisted men’s barracks. These funds 
were made available through reductions and savings in other budget 
activities. The fiscal year 1956 estimate does not include any funds 
for extension of this highly desirable program. The reduction of $58 
million in fiscal year 1956 from a comparable total of $619 million in 
fiscal year 1955 is the result of reduced supported strength, closing 
the installations, and reduced deutschemark support in Germany. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Haypen. It is my understanding that the Hoover Commis- 
sion has indicated that the armed services were engaged in certain 
business activities that might be dispensed with. Have you had any 
occasion to check on that report ? 

General Coretazier. We have that report, and we are analyzing 
the various conclusions and recommendations at this time in order 
to present the Army position to the Department of Defense. 

As you recall, sir, the report is really defensewide in nature. I 
believe that most of the transportation services covered in the recom- 
mendations are those related more to the Navy and Air Force than 
they are tothe Army. 


UTILIZATION OF ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


As I have indicated, a large portion of the total funds in this appro- 
priation goes for the operation and maintenance of the many installa- 
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tions needed by the Army to house, train, and provide for the welfay 
of troops, to store and maintain supplies and equipment, and to carpy 
on essential research and manufacturing activities. Changes jn the 
strength of the Army and in procurement of reserves require cops. 
sponding changes in our use of installations. As you know, th 
strength of the Army has been sharply reduced and materie]-prodye. 
tion schedules have been successively cut back since the fighting 
stopped in Korea. This is reflected in the table below, which shows 
the number of and kinds of continental United States installations 
closed or disposed of over the past 2 years. " 


Army installations and activities closed or disposed of in continental United Stats 


Fiscal year | Fisea} y; ar 


1954 1958 


Posts, camps, and stations 
Hospitals ‘ 

Depots = 
Research facilities 
Industrial installations. - 


Total 


PROGRESS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMEN'I 


The Army has always had an excellent system to account for and 
report upon approximately 1 million separate items in the supply 
system. Until recently, however, it had no effective way of summa- 
rizing these data for the use of top management. Also, we had no 
vay of expressing in meaningful summary terms what part of our 
total stocks belonged to the Air Force, the military assistance pro- 
grams, or the Army; or to distinguish mobilization reserves from op 
erating stocks. 

During fiscal year 1954, we inaugurated a financial property accownt- 
ing system for our worldwide warehouse inventory. The quarterly 
report shows in dollars what we are storing for other agencies and 
their issue rates, our mobilization reserves, our operating stocks. Now 
we can police our rules, prevent the accumulation of surpluses, reduce 
congestion in warehouses, and have a clearer picture upon which to 
base budget requirements. Like all new reports, the FPA report still 
has many “bugs” in it and needs further refinement. But what top 
Army management needed was a reasonably sound general picture 
and we think we are getting that already. 

We have made further progress in the extension of stock funds tor 
the control of common-use, consumption-type items. Al] divisions ot 
the Army stock fund are now installed in United States depots. We 
expect to extend them to overseas depots and to selected United States 
stations by July 1 of this year. Since the Army stock fund was estab- 
lished, $585 million generated through inventory reductions has been 
returned to the Treasury and we expect to generate an additional S70 
million in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 operations. Of course, 
equivalent savings in procurement. funds would probably have accrued 
eventually under the old system through drawing down depot stock 
ievels to meet issue demands. I am satisfied, however, that the stock 
fund gave us a much better means of identifving and adjusting inven 
tories in excess of issue demand and resnited in quicker and fuller 
realization of savings. } 
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APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL FUNDS 


We have also made progress in extending the application of indus- 
ial funds. ‘The Army now has 16 industrial and commercial-type 
tallations operating under the fund with a combined annual volume 
of business of approximately $443 million. This represents more than 
7 percent of the total annual business of all Army installations which 
ue considered to be readily adaptable to operating under the fund. 
Ve plan to place two more installations under the fund during the 
alance of this fiscal year, and, subject to determination of adaptabil- 
ry. we have tentatively programed 14 additional installations during 
feeal Vear L956. 

ECONOMY IN LOGISTICS OPERATIONS 


In a published letter to Secretary Wilson last January, the Presi- 
lent stated : 

If we are to support active and effective forces of the order indicated over a 
riod Which may last for decades, we must practice a strict austerity in day-to- 
jay operations. This is an insistent and constant mission of every responsible 
oficial, military and civilian, in the Defense Department. 

I believe that the programs which I have discussed are fully respon- 
ve to the President’s wishes. I am sure that they also give to the 
Congress some assurance that the funds we are asking for in this ap- 
propriation will be used carefully and economically. 

I think I have covered the particulars with respect to the appropri- 
tions estimates, Mr. Chairman. 


OLL AND ELECTRIC LINE OPERATION IN FRANCE 


Senator SavronsraLL. Who operates the oil lines in France, for in- 
stance? Is it the Army, Air Force, or who? I notice you have 
14,000 miles of electric lines. I am just curious who operates that. 
We authorized that a year or two ago. I would like to know how it is 
going and who operates them. 

General Coureiazter. I would like to call on General Barney. 

General Barney. We operate no pipelines in the United States ex- 
cept Very minor ones. 

Senator SauronsTa.LL. The ones in France, 

General Barney. The ones in France are under construction. 
will have to supply the exact status of that. 

(ieneral Hurentson. I served over there recently, and I can answer 
your question. The pipeline is being operated by the Army under 
contract toa French organization. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. Then the Army is responsible. 

General Hurcutson. The Army is responsible for the operation of 
the pipeline. 

Senator Savronstatt. Why does that not show in your list of things 
here ? 

General Hurcuison. The pipeline, I believe, sir, would come under 
the appropriation, “Military construction, Army ;” that is, the actual 
building of the pipeline. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Is not some of it being operated today ? 

General Hurcnison. No, sir; it is not being operated today. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is in reserve? 

General Hurenison. The construction is not yet completed, sir. 
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General Barney. Senator. I find I have a note that the « 
completion date is May of 1956. 

Senator SatronstaLu. So there will be no operation of it wnti} My, 
L956. : 

General Barney. Except segments. 

Senator SaLronstatt, That is what I thought. I thought 
were now being operated. 

General Coiciazrer. Senator, I merely gave examples in 
It was not intended that this list would be all inclusive. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to answer any questions with re 


spect to the programs. 
INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Senator Sarronstatn. May IT ask just one question which per! 
isredundant. The total maintenance and operation requests are hi; 
than they were a vear ago; are they not ? 

General Coneiazrer. Yes. sir. 

Senator Satronsratt. They are higher by $269 million: is that 
correct ? 

General CoLtciazier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SattonstTaLy. But in your area as a whole they have come 
down. In other words, in the area that you have talked about this 
morning as a whole they have come down. 

General Coreiaztrr. Program 2500 which covers the spare 
that IT mentioned before has gone up. Due to reasons that I cited jy 
~pare parts in fiseal 1956, we will be on a consumption basis. 

Senator Satronstaty. The 2300 program and the 2400 progra: 
have gone down, have they not ? 

General Coreiazrer. Program 2300, sir, has been reduced. 

Senator SatronstaLnt. Program 2400 has been reduced ? 

General Cor ciazter. Program 2400 has been reduced. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Program 2500 has been increased. 

General Corenazter. The large increase was in program 2500. I 
gram 3100 has been reduced. Program 3400, as you recall, was in- 
creased due to the increase in the number of plants in standby. Pro- 
gram 3900, which is installation support shown here as a separate 
item, was decreased. 

Senator SaLttonstatu. There is a bill before the Armed Services 
Committee now on this industrial mobilization which would extend 
that program. Am I right, General Moore? 

General Moore. I am not familiar with that. 

Senator SaLronstatu. I wonder if that $65 million took into a 
count that new bill. 

General Coretazter. I am not too familiar with the bill, sir, but 
this particular money is for the maintenance of existing plants in 
standby. 

Colonel Rrcrarpson. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have just one question. Are there any early 
changes contemplated in the status of our forces in Western Ger- 
many? You talk about installations. I thought you might have some 
information concerning that situation. 
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Ge eral CoteiazieR. I am not prepared to say, sir. I will be happy 


fin) d out. 
F iemakoe Dworsnak. That isall right. 


DECENTRALIZATION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Haypen. Apparently there has been further decentraliza- 
on in the civilian personnel administrat: on. The area of respon 

bility - civilian manpower and utiliza tion and activity and man- 
are] because of the fact that there are seven te ‘hnical servic eS, 
these eociliiiae have been now placed in the Deputy Chief of Logistics 
ier than Office of Personnel. Would you commient ou the benefits 
or the advantage of having another staff organization in the top 
super sion of eivilian administr: ition ? ae 

General ConcLazier. Under the new organization, sir, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics is charged now wiih the mission and 1s 
given the resources under his control to ac ‘omplish the mission. One 
of those resources is manpower. By having this resource under the 
wutrol of the Deputy Chief of Stail for Logistics, he is able to match 
vilian employment to the workload. We feel that, as the operators, 
we are much better prepared to see that that rela eeere is properly 
established, and thereby gain more efficiency in the use of civilian 
pers mnel, 

As you know, sir, it was very recently that we took over this partic 
ir function. However, from what results we have had to date we 
are convinced that it will be a more eflicient operation, and that the 
overall savings will more than compensate for any staff that might 
be involved. 

Senator Ifaypen. You think it will actually save money ? 

General CotgLazier. It will save money ; yes, sir. 


INCREASE IN OFFICE SUPPLIES AND FQUIPMENT ITEM 


Senator Haypen. I note here program 2300 and 2315, “Office sup- 
plies and equipment, * budget for this project was increased from 
8,008,000 in 1955 to $12,067,000 in 1956. Why is this, when the Army 
is being decreased ? 

General Congiazier. I would like to ask Colonel Meyer to answer 
that. 1 

Colonel Meyer. As General Colglazier mentioned in his prepared 
statement, the direct obligational figures which are cited in the justi- 

ition sheets are not directly comparable, because this year we go to 
a true consumer budget. In comparing the actual issues for the 3 
previous years, the figures come much more in line and show the actual 
reduction which is true throughout 2300. 

Senator Haypen. Would you make that same answer with respect 
to project 9314? 

Colonel Meyer. That is correct,sir. It: applies to both. 

Senator Haypen. Then there is this program 2500, “Supply distri- 
bution and maintenance” ; project 2551, “Field maintenance s'.ops.’ 
Estimate of contractual mainten: ince of aircraft has increased from 
59,040,000 in fise . year 1955 to $8,240,000 in 1956. Why the increase / 
Colonel Evans. The reason for that increase is the introduction 
into the Army of more complex rotary-wing aircraft in 1956. It costs 
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much more to maintain a rotary-wing aircraft than a fixed wing 
= s 
aircraft. 

TUITION AID 


Senator Haypen. Program 3000, “Armywide services.” The budget 
includes $150,000 for tuition aid in 1956. Why is this necessary with 
a smaller Army ? 

General Coreiazier. That is not one of the logistic programs, | 
believe General Westmoreland of G-1 is here and might be able to 
answer that question. 

General WrestMoreELAND. The authorization by Congress of a more 
liberal tuition assistance program for fiscal year 1955 has caused the 
demand for tuition assistance to increase approximately 90 percent, 
as indicated by a comparison of enrollments in the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1! 954 with the first quarter of fiscal year 1955, a period dur. 
ing which the Army strength decreased by : approximately 9 percent. 
It is therefore believed that a reduction in the size of the Ar my in fiscal 
year 1956 will have little or no effect on the need and desire for colle 107 
level enrollment by Army personnel. provided the same tuition assist- 
ance is authorized. These funds are not used for graduate training or 
training in any legal profession. 

Senator Haypen. I remember the argument when that program was 
advanced—that it would give us better equipped officers. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, it I may interrupt there, you 
will recall that when we had that under consideration, we had requests 
from all the law schools to continue the program because law is not 
taught at any of the service schools, although they have legal branches 


in the Army, Navy. and Air Force, although not in the Marine Corps. 
We thought it would be effective. Heretofore the services have been 
detailing men and paying them tog i and everything. 


General WestMorELAND. Yes, sir. 
include legal training. 

Senator Ronerrson. That was cut down but we gave them some help 
on tuition. 

General WesTMoORELAND. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. They can save money by the operation. 

General WrestmoreLaNp. Mr. Chairman, we increase the educational 
level of our officers; at the same time the officer is doing his regular 
duty. In the evenings he is pursuing these courses of study with the 
Government deferring a part of the tuition. Thus we are improving 
the overall caliber of many of our officers by increasing their educator 
without temporarily losing their services 


‘his specific program does not 


INFORMATION SPECTALISSS 


Senator HaypeNn. There is also included $370,000 for information 
specialists. Where are they located and what are their duties! 

General WesrMorpLANb. These are troop information and educa- 
tional specialists located throughout the Army. They are utilized in 
such specialized fields as the operation of troop information radio 
stations, the publication of unit newspapers and materials for troop 
information publications which are used to keep our soldiers informed 
and make them better soldiers and citizens. In addition they conduct 
troop surveys to assist the Army staff in the formulation of policies. 
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Senator Haypen. You think a man then would fight better if he 
.,ows what he is fighting for? 

General WESTMORELAND. That is the basic philosophy underlying 
his program. | : : : 

Senator Ropertson. Do they get a little diet of American history ? 

General WESTMORELAND. They do, Sir. 

Senator Haypen. They may be better citizens after they get out. 

General WESTMORELAND. That is one of the purposes also, to pre- 
pare them to be better citizens. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS 


Senator Haypen. Who are the educational advisers for which there 
is budgeted $1,450,000, and where are they located and what are their 
duties 

General WESTMORELAND. Those are advisers in the field and in our 
headquarters that — professional guidance and continuity in 
troop education and assist commanders and their T. I. and E. officers 
in developing and conducting troop education programs. We have 
within the Army to include our overseas commands a certain number 
of organized study groups where an individual can receive instruction 
in order to qualify for his high-school diploma if he has not received 
it previously, and in order to receive certain college credits. On the 
installation level these advisers are utilized to give guidance to the 
individual soldier as to his capabilities, and what courses of study he 
should pursue in order to raise his educational level. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that program has been particularly 
valuable in raising the educational level of our noncommissioned 
officers. 

ARMYWIDE SERVICES (LOGISTICS) 


Senator Haypen. Thank you. In this Program 3100, Armywide 
Services (Logistics), there are some indications in the Hoover Com- 
mission Transportation Subcommittee report that a great deal needs 
tobe done in the traffic management field. Will you tell us what the 
Department of the Army is doing in the traffic management field to 
assist in economizing on funds appropriated for supply management 
and logistics support ? 

(ieneral CoraLazier. General Barney is the program director. 

General Barney. Mr. Chairman, the Chief of ‘Transportation con- 
tantly has the problem of management of traffic under watch. He 
has taken certain specific steps in the last year, one of them being to 
put transportation experts in each of the main offices of the technical 
services with the idea of helping them in the routing of their traffic 
throughout the country and elsewhere. 

In addition, in the field of traffic management, we are constantly 

seeking the most advantageous rates. We are constantly seeking tran- 
sit privileges and that kind of thing. 
Senator Haypen. There is another Program 3200, Armywide Serv- 
ices. Will you explain just how your internal audit program works, 
and how it is set up organically to insure that the findings reach proper 
management levels? 

General Core.azter. I would defer to the Comptroller, sir, on 
Program 3200. 
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INTERNAL AUDIT PROGRAMS 


General ITurcnison. As you know, sir, Public Law 216 of tho gy, 
Coneress requires the ( ‘omptrollers of the three milit: ary depart 
to establish internal audit programs. This audit program has bow 
so established in the Army and is the res ponsibility of the head quar 
ters of the Army Audit Agence *y, Which is directly under the Com». 
troller of the Army. The Audit Agency has regional audit office 
throughout the United States. C urrently in the overseas commands 


are regional audit activities which are directly under the overspas 
commanders. 


nent, 


In the coming fiscal year, those overseas agencies will come direct) 
under the Chief of the ios nv Audit Ageney here in Washington, so y. 
believe we will have better contro] and a more strict supervision ove 
audit activities worldwide. 

Senator Haypen. How do you pass this information down to the 
management level? You get your information together as to how 
things are going. but it has to be passed down to the man who is 
actually on the job. 

General Hurcnison. Yes, sir. When the auditors go into an instal. 
lation, let us say, they find procedures that are not to the best interests 
of the Government, or procedures that need correction. When the 
auditor leaves the installation, he appears before the commanding 
officer, and briefs him on what he has found, so that the commanding 
officer can immediately take action to correct any deficiencies that had 
been noted. 

Of course, the auditor sends his report to the regional office, and then 
in turn the report is sent to Washington. 

Senator Haynen. If it is just filed here without a checkup to see itis 
carried into effect, that is what I am getting at. 


FOLLOWUP PROCEDURE 


General Hurcnutson. A very important part of the program is the 
followup. When the auditor returns to the audited installation the 
following year, the first thing he does is to check those items that were 
deficiencies the previous year to see if they were corrected. The Army 
Comptroller, through the Audit Agency, performs a very close follow: 
up on the audits performed in the field. A report is required from 
each installation indicating what action has been taken on the deficien- 
cies that were noted by the auditors. 

General Corciazter. I might add, sir, that reports concerning the 


logistics area, for example, would be transmitted to the Deputy Chief 


of Staff for Logistics from the Comptroller, so that we can also follow 
up on the recommendations. As General Hutchison mentioned, there 
is a copy given to the installation commander to take the steps whi 


are under his authority to take. There is a close followup not only 


from the Comptroller, but from the management as well. 


MEDICAL CARE 


. . oi 
Senator ying I would like to ask about medical care, wl 
is program 3300. First, what has and is being done to keep the lengt 


of patient a Ly in hospitals toa minimum? T assume you have figur $ 
available on length of patient st: \y in civilian, Public Health Serviee. 
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and Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Do they show that Army 
patients stay compares favorably with patient stay in such hospitals? 

General Hayes. Mr. C hairman, for the last several years we have 
been working very hard on reduci ing the length of pi itient sti Ly in our 
hospitals. There are two primary fac tors. One ; is the administrative 
delay. For example, if the doctor has completed the patient’s chart 
whe 2 he is ready to go on duty, maybe he is held up a day. We have 
worked hard to ‘eliminate administrative del: ays of that type. 

The other factor is the professional area. Of course, the advances 
in treatment particularly with the antibiotics, we have been able to 
further reduce our length of patient stay in hospit: als. 

For example, the average duration of stay in station hospitals de- 

creased from 16 days during fiscal year 1952 to 14 days during fiscal 
year 195 t, 
’ A better index, perhaps, of the efficiency of the medical service oper- 
ations is the average daily noneffective rate. Since 1948, the total 
Army noneffective rate for nonbattle cases has been reduced from 
95.1 per thousand troop strength to a 1954 rate of 14.2, a reduction of 
over 45 percent. 

In comparison with civilian hospitals and other hospitals we have 
several factors to take into consideration. 

Senator Haypen. I do not see how you could make an exact com- 
parison. 

General Hayes. I might say this. In general our retired —— 
and our dependents that we take care of, our length of patient stay 
very comparable to the length of patient stay in a civilian hospital. 
Dul ihe militar iY lial, parc ua ly a soldier who live Ss in a b: arr acks $ 
who does not have a wife to help take care of him, has to stay in the 
hospital until he is ready to go to duty. Take a boy with a broken 
leo—I have a case in mind right now—he is a dependent. He will be 
able to get out of the hospital i in about 3 weeks. If he were a soldier 
and had to go to duty from the hospital, it would be probably 3 months 
before he would be ready to go to duty. 


OPERATION OF DESERET AND DUGWAY 


Senator Hayprn. A report received by the committee shows that a 
General Accounting Office investigative report suggested that econo- 
mies in operation of Deseret and Dugway totaling about $1,300,000 
per annum could be effected by consolidating administration of the 2 
and by combining storage, maintenance, and stock control divisions 
into 1 administrative unit. It is understood that expeditious, effective 
tions were taken by the Army to effect consolidation on receipt of the 
(r\O report. 

Was there a similar recommendation prior to the GAO report? 

General Corgiazier. There has been a great deal of work done in 
that area by the enged prior to the GAO re port, Mr. Chairman. The 
present status of it is that there has been what we call a satelliting 
of one aca on the other so that there can be a reduction in the 
alministrative personnel. ‘The Army found it practical to satellite 
Deseret. on nearby Tooele Ordnance Depot. I would say in general 


t] rf 


t the actions which have been ordered are in consonance with the 
tent of the GAO report, 


Sel ator Haypen. — this mean that you have to wait for the GAO 
ind it? 
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General Goueiazier. No, sir. This was an isolated condition, My 
Chairman. In fact, it is a rather peculiar one, too. As a regular 
and recurring matter we study such things, and take prompt actioy, 
I do not think this was a representative sample by any means. 


ARMY CHEMICAL CENTER, EDGEWOOD, MD. 


Senator Haypen. In examination of GAO reports of inspection a 
Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md., and Deseret Chemical] Corps, 
Tooele, Utah, there was noted that there are 2,400 enlisted men as. 
signed at Edgewood and 44 as Deseret, also that of the 44 assigned at 
Deseret, apparently but for military support requirements incident 
to their military status only 7 people would be required. 

This leads to a question as to the necessity of the large numbers of 
military personnel at class II installations, that is, whether some 1. 
ductions could not be effected at' Edgewood by substitution of addi. 
tional civilian personnel. 

Does some of the assignment of enlisted personnel result from the 
number of officer personnel used on suprevisory positions 4 

Have all possible dual supervisory areas been eliminated at Edge. 
wood since the studies by the House Post Office and Civil Service Con. 
mittee last year ¢ 

We also note that all dual supervision by officers and civilians had 
not been eliminated at Deseret. Has it been eliminated now! Why 
did not the corrective actions initiated last year and reported to the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee correct this prior to 
GAO investigation ? 

General Corénazier. As you recall, sir, the GAO report that you 
mentioned is rather voluminous and took considerable time in its 
preparation and required a great deal of study on our part. However, 
as of the 31st of March, the enlisted strength at the Army Chemical 
Center was approximately 2,300. We find of this number 1,075, in- 
cluding 900 enlisted scientific and professional personnel, are utilized 
in specialized mission operations for which it is impossible to obtain 
qualified civilians. In other words, by concentrating these enlisted 
nen, many of them draftees, at the Edgewood Arsenal Chemical 
Center, we are able to make use of the technical skills of these people, 
skills which you know are rather short in the United States as a whole, 


UTILIZATION OF TECIINICAL SKILLS 


Senator Haypen. That is to say, when a man is drafted and you 
find that he has certain technical skills, you use him that. way rather 
than put him in the Infantry. 

General Core.azier. That is the point exactly. That accounts for 
a large number of the enlisted personnel which you will find at the 
Army Chemical Center. Seven hundred and twenty-five of the re- 
mainder are in troop units stationed on the post for specific training, 
including 525 in an antiaircraft battalion, which is part of the Balti- 
more-Washington defense area. Approximately 500 enlisted men are 
used at the post for administrative functions, supply, messing, and s0 
forth, in support of the total operation. 
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(The following additional information was submitted :) 


In summary, the enlisted strength at the Army Chemical Center is approxi- 
mately as follows: 
Enlisted scientific and professional personnel 900 
her specialized enlisted personnel (no qualified civilian personnel avail- 
able) 


Ut ei 
175 


Washington-Baltimore antiaircraft defense personnel 525 

Other troop units on post for specific training . 200 
Support troops required at headquarters, for supply, messing, ete., of . 
other enlisted personnel___- 500 


Total strength, Mar. 31, 1955 

With reference to Chairman Hayden’s specific questions, I would like to fur- 
nish the following : 

The enlisted personnel at the Army Chemical Center are used primarily in 
mission Operations and are not assigned on the basis of the number of officer 
personnel assigned to supervisory positions. 

Prompt action was taken during and subsequent to the General Accounting 
(fice investigation to eliminate apparent dual positions in supervisory areas 
at the Army Chemical Center. In tact, as a result of reorganization and elimi- 
nation of Some positions, there are only three instances at present where there 
could be any question of dual staffing. In each of these cases the officers involved 
are specifically assigned to acquire training considered necessary. 

At Deseret, there are six instances cited wherein dual supervision apparently 
existed. The dual supervision at the commissary has been eliminated. The posi- 
tion in the comptroller area was found not to be duplicated; that is, one posi- 
tion is that of deputy comptroller whereas the other is an assistant comptroller 
who does not participate in all supervisory functions. The other 4 positions, 
1 each in the post engineer office, the storage division, the stock control division, 
and the inspection office are purposely dual staffed to permit the training of 
officer personnel in supply operations and post engineer duties. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. I know there has been a great deal of criticism 
about the number of civilian personnel that are employed by the 
armed services. But on the other hand, it does not cost as much to 
employ a civilian if he can do the work as it does to use a soldier, be- 
cause the soldier has additional benefits above and beyond his salary. 
I have been told that a civilian could be obtained for $3,500 to $4,000 
a year, and it costs more than $5,000 a year to have a soldier equipped 
for parade-ground readiness. I have never had much sympathy with 
the criticism of the employment of civilian personnel where it can be 
used. It would save the taxpayer money. Is it because you cannot 
get them, or because of the limitations in the appropriation that we 
place that you are compelled to use enlisted personnel ¢ 

General CoLgiazier. No, sir. We have in the Army a very aggres- 
sive program for the use of civilians wherever we can do so. General 
Westmoreland can probably speak to more detail, but this year we 
have studied various positions which are filled by the military, and 
have found that we will be able to use approximately 12,000 civilians, 
toreplace them. However, in this particular case, the Army Chemical 
Venter, you have a different situation because there is a shortage over- 
ull of scientific people. I do not think that scientific wage rates would 
it in that $3,500 classification. 

Senator Haypen. That could be. 
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General Cota.azrer. However, we are drafting men who are eljgi}|. 
for the draft, and who have this capability. They have this scientific 
training. I believe in this case it is not only to the overall interest of 
the Government to do what we are doing, but I also think it 
nomical. 

Senator Haypen. There is the general criticism of our Army gs 
compared to the Russians or other armies, that we have so many 
people behind the line in comparison to the men that are up in the 
front and doing the fighting. If a civilian can be employed to do the 
work whatever may be required should release a man who would be @. 

capable of fighting. quent 

General Corgiazrer. Yes, sir. As I said, Mr. Chairman, we havea @* 
most aggressive program to use civilian to the maximum extent in 
order to release the enlisted man for service in combat units. 

Senator SavronstTaLL. That has gone up from 62 to 69 percent. 

General Corctazirr. I believe that was the previous testimony. 

General WerstmMoreLANnD. 69 to 74 percent, sir. That is within the 
integrated work-force area. In other words, in the support area where 
we have both civilian and military personnel working side by side, 
which we call our work force, we have approximately 74 percent 
civilians. 

Senator Sautonsranty. That is not my question. T understood what 
Senator Hayden was asking was that ~ man capable of going into 
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the frontline has increased from 1 in 6, or from 60 percent. roughly lien 
up to, I thought, 69 percent. ee 

General WrsrMorELAND. Seventy-two percent, Senator. We have Hj yjq 
made a substantial increase in putting a greater percentage of our Co, 


military manpower in our operating forces. Ge 
General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state at this point @,))». 
in the record that the procedures that General Colglazier has been PI 
explaining definitely represent the policy not only of the Army but of 
the Department of Defense, and Navy, and the Air Force, and that 
is to use civilians in every place where it is feasible and practicable. Se 
To make this possible, this committee included a provision last year J quest 
which would permit us to use the pay appropriated for military per- HWal 
sonnel in the event that it was found that they could be repI: aced by Pi vini: 
civilians on an economic basis. That was a very good provision and Hj Gov 
the Secretary of Defense has asked that it be repeated. It is in the BiH ; 
proposed bill. sect 
Senator SaLronsTALu. It is about 1 to 2: 1 civilian to 2 men in uni ing 
form is still pretty nearly the average. (ir 
General Moore. I think so, but I will be happy to check it. (i 
Senator Satronstauy. I think that ratio has not changed much. whic 
Senator Haypren. Then there is the other angle that criticism has Sy 
been received about, and that is that men who do have these technical Foray 
and scientific skills and are drafted and could be used to advantage in Fito t; 
the way you have described are not used, and that they are out doing Gj 
police jobs or something else. 10,0 
What method do you have of finding out whether a man could fit BR eorr 
into a spot that it is hardly desirable to have him in on ace ount of skills We 
acquired in civilian life before he came into the service / that 
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APTITUDE TESTS 


(ieneral WESTMORELAND. Mr. Chairman, when a man comes into the 
grvice We give him a battery of tests to get an estimate of his apti- 
tudes, and his ability to learn. U tilizing these tests, we attempt to 
ysign each man, after his basic training, to a job to meet our military 
requirements. Sometimes we have more individuals of a particular 
ill or profession than we have a requirement for. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand that with respect to lawyers. 

General WrEsTMORELAND. That is a good example, sir. We fre- 
quently have to utilize them in a second: ary role to make use of their 

wledge and experience and at the same time meet our military re- 
quirements. We have in the Army a program called the scientific 
ud professional program where we use individuals who have grad- 
wate degrees such as scientists and engineers. We use them in our 
~ and development activities, and other activities that require 
his caliber of training. 

Senator Haypen. I can understand how an arrangement of that 
kind is easier to carry out in time of peace, but there was tremendous 
complaint during the war, and the Korean trouble about misfits and 
nisplacements. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOLS 


Senator DworsHak. Are you offering any officer candidate schools 
now é 

General Wrs?TMORELAND. We are operating two, one at Fort Sill, 
Okla., and one at Fort Benning. 

Senator DworsHak. How many do you have enrolled ? 

General WesTMoRELAND. We are graduating from those schools 
approximately 1,000 officers during this fiscal year. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND NEAR FORT SILL 


Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, I might ask the general the 
question about Fort Sill. I got a letter from an officer of the Isaac 
Walton League—no, it was not from th: at, but a friend in West Vir- 
gihia—who was complaining about land- -acquisition programs of the 
Government. He protested against buying any more timberland. 
He said he understood that the Army was trying to take over a big 
ection of the wildlife refuge near Fort Sill to set up a private hunt- 

ing club for the officers. Do you know anything about that? 

General Coreiazier. General Barney would be informed on that. 

General BARNEY. Senator, that refers to some 30,000 acres of land 
which we are seeking to purchase at Fort Sill. 

Senator Roperrson. Is that part of our migratory bird refuge pro- 
gam? Tam on that Commission, and I was wondering if you plan 
totake it away from us? 

General Barney. If I may continue, sir, of this 30,000 acres, about 
10,000 is in the wildlife refuge. I may not have the name exactly 
orrect. Weare already occupying this 10,000 acres ona permit basis. 
W e are seeking to acquire it now. The reason we are acquiring it is 

that the only way we can fire our new long-range cannon at Fort Sill 
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without acquiring this land is to shoot them over a transcontinental 
highway and a railroad. We cannot do that. 

Senator Roperrson. You are not just aiming to get a duck-huntiy, 
preserve. 

General Barney. No, sir, it is strictly for artillery purposes, 

Senator Rosertson. How would you compensate the duck fund fy 
the land that the sportsmen paid for and plan to take over. 

General Barney. Privately owned land? 

Senator Rozertson. No. You said 10,000 acres were in thi 
refuge. 

General Barney. Yes. It is my understanding that refuge j 
Government land. 

Senator Rozerrson. It is, but the sportsmen who put up the money 
by paying $2 apiece for each duck stamp will not buy any desert 
artillery range. 

General Barney. Senator, I am unable to answer that. 

Senator Roserrson. There is over $2 million involved there, T up. 
derstand. Is it your proposal that the Army will just take 10.0%) 
acres away from the sportsmen in this refuge and use it as an artillery 
range? , 

General BarNey. It is my understanding that we are acquiring this 
Jand from another Federal department. We are already in on permit 
doing exactly what we propose to do on a control basis. 

Senator Roserrson. How about the hunting on this duck refuge’ 
Is there any hunting going on? . 

General Barney. I do not know that, sir. 

General Coraiazier. May we amplify that for the record? 

Senator Roperrson. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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INFORMATION REGARDING Forr SILL LAND ACQUISITION 


The Department of the Army in the fiscal year 1956 military public works bill 
is proposing the acquisition of 20,320 acres of privately owned land and 10,70 
acres adjuicent to it and located in the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge, total 
estimated cost, $2,216,000. 

The 10,700 acres in the wildlife refuge is a portion of a larger area used by the 
Army in conjunction with the public under a special use permit from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Transfer of the land to the Army is necessary since tlie 
Army needs it for an artillery impact area and access by the public must be 
carefully controlled by the Army. 

The Army has no intent of building any hunting facilities on this land. 

The need for the additional artillery impact area arises from the longer range 
of modern artillery weapons. The larger of these can now be fired at Fort Sill 
only by firing over two railroads, a transcontinental highway, and the populated 
area of Fort Sill. 

The Army will continue to allow public use of as much of this land as is cou: 
mensurate with publie safety and allowed by range schedules. 

Individuals who have made improvements to land in the wildlife refuge under 
proper permit from the Fish and Wildlife Service will have these improvements 
appraised and paid for as any other private holding. The Department of the 
Army in acquiring land from the Fish and Wildlife Service must recognize any 
prior rights and privileges granted by the Government. If hunting camps or 
other buildings have been erected without proper permit from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, builders will get no reimbursement. 

There has been no official contact with the Fish and Wildlife Service regarding 
the proposed transfer of land to the Department of the Army. This will not be 
done until congressional approval of the transfer is obtained. 
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APPROVAL OF LAND ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


Senator Haypzn. I think it would be well to indicate why it is neces- 

ry to have the title ¢ ompletely transferred. If it belongs to the Gov- 
eymment, and you have a permit, maybe that would serve all the pur- 
pose that 1s required. 
~ General Barney. We will cover that in the statement as well as 
yswering the specific questions of Senator Robertson. 

senator Ropertson. I would like to ask this additional question. 
Do you not have to go before the Armed Services Committee to get 
approvi al of your land-ac quisition program? eee 
General Barney. Yes, sir. The appropriation for that is in the 
wilitary construction program and after we have gotten the money 
sppropriated, Senator, and go out and made our real estate reports 
before we can actually pure hase the land, we must appear before the 
committee. 

POSITION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Senator Roperrson. Has there been any representation made by the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service about this acquisition of 
10,000 acres of the Wichita Refuge ? 

General Barney. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Ropertson. What is the position of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service? They are the ones that have title to it now and 
they operate the refuge. 

General Barney. May we amplify that in the statement ? 

Senator SALronstaLL. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Roperrson. Yes. 

Senator SALTronsTALL. Would it not be possible for the clerk of our 
committee to write a letter to the Wildlife Service and get their side 
of the story ? 

Senator Ropertson. I think that would be very helpful. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
that, and that would clear up the situ: ation from their point of view. 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FOR INCREASED PAY BILL 


Senator SatronsTaLL. May I ask just one question, Mr. Chairman? 

General, there is $31,250,000 increase due to the supplemental re- 
quest of the P resident because of the increased pay bill. Maintenance 
wid operation is increased that amount. From reading your figures 
here, vou have infiltrated that into your various accounts. (¢ ‘ould you 
just give a very brief description of where that is infiltrated and why 
it is necessar _ d 

General Hurentson. The $31,250,000 you referred to is due to the 
additional end strength authorized the Army after the President’s 
hudget had been submitted. 

Senator SattonstaLL. That is what I understood. 

General Hutrcntson. It is not due to the Career Incentive Act. 


61179—55—35 
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Senator Satronsratu. Then it is due to an increased size that the 
President added on a little after the original cutback. 

General Hurcuison. Yes. 

Senator SatronsraLtuL. That would be for food and clothing. 

General Hurcuison. Not for food and clothing, but for the install. 
tion support ; the supplies, the maintenance of livi Ing quarters, and al] 
those activities necessary to support that additional numbe © of 
soldiers. 

Senator Haypen. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 (MANPOWER CONTROL) ; BRIG, 
GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISIon. 
OCA; COL. GERALD G. EPLEY; LT. COL. ROBERT M. MOUK, Comp. 
TROLLER DIVISION, TAG; AND DONALD H. HAVERMANN, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hurcenison, Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the nonlogistic portions of the “Maintenance and Operations” appro- 
priation. “Brig. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, of the Office of Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1, will present the three major programs in his 
field, “Comm: ind and management, Armywide services (administra- 
tive)” and “Installation support services (administrative) .” 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, before General Westmoreland 
testifies, I want to remind the committee that both President James 
Monroe and Robert E. Lee were born in Westmoreland County, and 
the general is from a very good county. I do not know whether he has 
any Vi irginia ties or not. 

General WESTMORELAND. Senator Robertson, I am personally from 
South Carolina, but my ancestors migrated from Virginia over a 
century ago. 

Senator Roserrson. That, too, is a fine State. 

General WestmMorELAND. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the several pro- 
gram areas which I shall discuss at this time, provide financial support 
for our general administrative expenses. Generally speaking, there 
are included expenses for those offices which comprise the top man- 
agement of the Army, e. g., the departmental staff at headquarters here 
in Washington, our major continental headquarters, and our over- 
seas headquarters. Also included are those administrative expenses in 
connection with welfare, morale, and related activities, personnel 
processing and disciplinary measures, as well as the operating expenses 
of our post, camp, and station headquarters. In short, this request is 
for the type of services usually called administrative overhead. 

We are aware of the need for keeping a proper balance between 
overhead and operating activities and do so by maintaining constant 
surveillance over this area through our manpower, utilization, and 
management surveys, field inspection trips, and quarterly review 
and analy sis of agency reports. As the size of the Army has been 
reduced, we have reduced our administrative expenses. Whereas the 
expenses of our general administrative overhead in fiscal year 1954 
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wore $267,972,431, the fiscal year 1956 request totals $250,524,000 or 
917,048,431 less. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


For the general operating expenses of our top management offices, 
99).471,000 is requested. Of this amount, $99,945,587 is for salaries 
to support 22,420 man-years of employment. The total request rep- 
rsents a reduction of $7,731,204 or approximately 6 percent below 
our expenses for fiscal year 1954. It also represents a reduction of 
iJ87 man-years of employment over the same period. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


For the operating expenses in installation headquarters, we are 
requesting a total of $72,839,000 of which $4 £,271,500 is for salaries. 
This request is $13,593,513 less than that required in fiscal year 1954 
and $9,334,000 less than our anticipated expenses for fiscal year 1955. 
While general overall reductions are reflected in the estimates for 
installation headquarters expenses, the more significant reductions 
are reflected in the estimates for installation headquarters expenses, 
the more significant reductions are made possible due to the rollback 
of operations in the Far East Command, and the movement of the 
line of communications from Germany to France. 

The estimates for both of these program areas were developed on 
tle basis of an appraisal of each agency’s mission for the forthcom- 
ing year compared to the previous vear. In each case the estimate 
reflects careful consideration of such factors as the impact of the 
reduced strength of the Army and the decreased workload resulting 
therefrom; and implementation of new and extension of existing 
management plans, which result in increased workloads in the head- 
quarters areas due to the fact that direction and control of the plans 
must emanate from the headquarters level. 


ARMY WIDE SERVICES (ADMINISTRATIVE) 


While this program is comparatively small in relation to other 

programs which are being presented to you, included here are some 
of the most important functions that the Army performs from the 
individual soldier’s viewpoint. I refer to the chaplain’s program, 
the information and education activities, the operation of schools for 
dependent children, and the special-services program. 
Other activities within this program provide funds for the opera- 
tion of the Adjutant General Records Center; funds to reimburse the 
Post Oflice Department for the Army’s use of penalty mail; the 
operation of the recruiting and personnel processing installations; 
ind funds for the cost of operation of the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks and other Provost Marshal General activities. 
_The estimate of requirements for fiscal year 1956 is $52,214,000. 
this request is to provide for the continued performance of these 
wtivities at approximately the same level as during fiscal year 1955, 
aljusted to reflect changes in strength and recent troop deployments, 
aswell as to provide for some additional requirements. 

Reductions are reflected for the cost of operation of the Adjutant 
General Records Centers, costs of penalty mail, troop information 
ind education activities, special services activities, personnel process- 
ing and disciplinary measures. However, increases are included for 
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the procurement of church furniture by the Chief of Chaplains, ey. 
panding recruiting advertising program, and funds for payment of 
education costs for an increased number of dependent children of oy, 
service personnel overseas. | 

I have members of my staff present who are prepared to (isons 
more fully the various programs which I have just covered. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator Haypen. With respect to the education of dependents 
$14,460,000 is requested for 1956 as compared to $10,604,600 jn 195; 


0 
t 


for education of dependent children of military and Civilian yep 


sonnel stationed in foreign countries. An increase in enrollment jy 
1956 is expected to exceed 1955 by 13,340. How was this increased 
requirement computed? Where are these schools? 

General WestmoreLANb. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Colonel Moy 
of the Adjutant General's Office to answer that question / 


9 9 


Colonel Movux. The increase, sir, of 13,340 additional pupils js 


based on 2 main factors. The big factor is the fact that we haye 
additional quarters available in overseas areas. Therefore we are 
able to move more families and hence more children. 

The second factor is the population trend factor which we have in 
our own schools in this country, and that is due to the high birthrates 
during war years, and we are getting more children in each grade 
than we had in previous years. 

Senator Haypen. What you are saying is that before quarters were 
available Army personnel had to leave their families in this country, 
When quarters become available the dependents joined them overseas, 

Colonel Moux. That is correct, sir. 


COST PER PUPIL 


Senator Haypen. This says the actual cost per pupil is reported to 
be $260 a year. How is that amount determined ? 

Colonel Movux. The $260 per year for 1956 is based on the estimated 
trend of costs for the dependent schools program. If the factors 
which have made our program increase during this year continue in 
their operation, it will reach $260. However, the fund requirement 
that is actually shown for fiscal year 1956, and upon which the total 
of $14,460,000 is based is $250 per pupil. We will make every effort 
to hold the cost to that figure. 


RECRUITING REQUIREMENT 


Senator Haypen. There is another question on recruiting. The re- 
cruiting budget has been increased from $2,758,600 to $2,907,000 in 
1956, even though the recruiting requirement is decreased by 1; 
000 men. Why is this? 

General WesrmMoreLAND. Colonel Epley will answer that, sir. 

Colonel Ertry. I am Col. Gerald G. Epley, OAC of S, G-1. 

The Army requirement of 110,000 represents a minimum recruiting 
objective, and it is intended that this number will be exceeded, if we 
can, in order to capitalize on the maximum number of the longer 
term 3-year enlistments, thereby reducing the number of 2-year 10: 
ductees. The military increase in this program is entirely in the field 
of advertising. The advertising program of the recruiting service 
is being expanded to make provision for additional advertising I 
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sirements, namely the WAC officer procurement program, the Army 
jviation program and for unit rotation, which is being initiated 
this July. 

In addition increased advertising emphasis will be given to the 
snreeon General’s officer procurement program in the field of nurses, 
» women’s medical specialist corps, and in the high-school program, 
due to an increased interest exhibited by educators and high-school 
counselors and because it has been proven that from high school we 
wet better qualified personnel. 

“Senator Haypen. There is no question about the advantage to the 
Army of obtaining a man for 3 years as against 2. For that reason 
it is justified to carry on this advertising campaign. 

Colonel Eptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. In general, you have a man longer, but there is 
a greater rate of reenlistment I believe from the 3-year men. 

Colonel Ertey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. That again provides you with more corporals 
and more sergeants and more noncommissioned personnel that really 
make up the backbone of the Army. 

Colonel Ertey. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL CENTERS 


Senator Haypen. The committee has material furnished by the 
Army which shows the organization for personnel. There are some 
4 operating civilian personnel officers in the United States. We 
notice that a study report is being made aimed at consolidation of 
operating personnel officers, and some 60 operating personnel offices 


have been discontinued within the last 18 months. Will you comment 
on the possibilities of further centralization and its contribution to 
avoid the duplication of effort ? 

Colonel Ertey. Do you have reference to personnel centers, sir ? 

Sentor HaypEen. Yes. 

Colonel Eptey. These are military personnel centers. 

Senator Haypen. Yes. There are supposed to be 224 operating 
civilian centers. 

Mr. HaverMANN. In response to your specific question, organization 
for civilian personnel administration in the Department has been and 
remains under close study on two fronts: (1) elimination of duplicate 
and uneconomical operating personnel offices through consolidation ; 
and (2) reassessment of staff responsibilities at the Department of 
the Army level as an incident of the recent reorganization. 

Elimination of operating offices has its primary impact in the field. 
While it has long been the Department’s policy to accomplish con- 
solidation wherever both economy and sound administration would 
be served, this program was reemphasized in 1953 through issuance of 
a directive requiring the elimination of small operating personnel 
units and encouraging consolidation of larger ones where they were 
located in close proximity. This program has been highly successful 
and we can furnish specific data on manpower savings for insertion in 
the record. 

_As to reorganization and reassessment of staff responsibilities for 
civilian personnel management, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logis- 
ties will have command control over the seven technical services, the 
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dominant users of civilian manpower. It has been assumed throug), 
out all planning stages that DEP LOG will assume a major staff inte, 
est in this area, although the precise scope of his activity in this area i 
still in proc ess of definition. It is clear, however , that staff supervisio, 
over civilian personnel matters in the logistics mission area wil] be 
centralized to some degree, if only through: more effective coordinatioy 
of ee al service resources in areas of common interest. 

Senator Haypen. It is possible, though, to superconcentrate, You 
can get this down so that we are so concentrated that you could not 
give the detailed supervision required. 

Mr. HavermMann. That is absolutely correct, and the Department’ 
efforts in this area have been conservative for that very reasoy, 
Large organizations can be serviced jointly by a single personnel 
staff when their missions are similar and on the routine side, BR 
many of our activities are becoming increasingly complex, employiy 

t high proportion of specialized professional, scientific, and highly 
skilled personnel, Our task in assuring competent personnel manag 
ment in getting and keeping this caliber of people has had to be bal 
anced against ‘the specific desires of departmental management that 
it be done in the most economical fashion. 

General WesrmoreLAnD. Mr. Chairman, may I elaborate on that 
point for the record, sir? 

Senator Haypen. Yes, certainly. 

General WestmorELAND. We will elaborate upon that when we re. 
ceive the record. 

Senator Haypen. That may be done in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ig 


It 


On September 30, 1953, immediately prior to issuance of the consolidation 
directive, there were 318 operating personnel offices maintained at Army head- 
quarters and installations in the United States. As of March 31, 19955, pr 
number had been reduced to 289. Some of this reduction must be attributed t 
the closing of installations, but during the calendar year 1954 savings of % 
man-years of employment and $300,000 in payroll costs were reported as result: 
ing directly from elimination of marginal units and other consolidations in the 
interest of economy and better service. 

The policy has been fully applied in all clearcut situations, but certain border. 
line cases are under continuing study to determine whether further consolidation 
would contribute to a better personnel management job. 


Senator Haypen. Any further questions ? 
COMPETITION FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsnak. General, what has been the trend during the 
past year in regard to holding officers in the Army? Have you had 
any difficulty in doing this because of the more attractive salaries 
available in civilian life or have you in the constant reduction of the 
Armed Forces found it necessary to force withdrawals of officers from 
the Army? 

General WESTMORELAND. Senator, we have felt the effect of the 
competition by private industry particularly in the case of profes 
sional personnel. 
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Senator DworsHak. Is that isolated or is it general ? 

General WESTMORELAND. It is general, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. What grades of officers ? 

General WesrmMoreLAND. The Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, 
and Medical Corps officers have been particularly affected. The offi- 
ers are primarily in the lower grades, lieutenants, and captains. That 
‘swhere the greatest effect has been felt. 

Senator DworsHak. Is it because of the inadequacy of the salaries 
» those grades ? 

General West orELAND. Basically, it is a matter of salaries. How- 
ever, another contributing factor is the necessity of moving families 
ground in the military service. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you not find as a general rule, though, that 
nost of the younger officers are willing to stay in the service if they 
are given any incentives for careers, and that the lack of interest in 
remaining in the service is primarily because officers in those lower 
orades are faced with the likely development th: at as they approach 
the higher grades, they will be forced out of the service ? 

General WrsrMoreLANp. There is present a degree of insecurity, 
sir,as a result of several reductions that have had to take place in our 
officer corps. 

Senator Dworsnak. About how many officers have been discharged 
during the past year ? 

General WrestmMoreLAND. I will have to provide that for the record, 
but as a general policy, we have dischar ged only those officers who we 
felt were of marginal ability, plus those ‘who were qualified for retire- 
ment or who could never quality for retirement. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There was a total of 39,632 officers separated from active duty during fiscal 
year 1954. Five thousand seven hundred and twenty-one officers were invyolun- 
tarily released. 

ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNGER OFFICERS 


Senator Dworsnak. As a general rule you have encouraged these 
younger officers to remain in the service when you thought they had 
the general aptitude, and the possibilities for developing into efficient 
officers @ 

General WESTMORELAND. We have indeed, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. There has been no difficulty in holding them as 
a general rule? 

General WestmMorELAND. Our policy has been to encourage them, 
sir, but the number of officers who have seen fit to make the Army 
their career, namely, the number of Reserve officers, has been disap- 
pointing in the lower grades. 

Senator Dworsnmak. In the reduction of forces, it is inevitable that 
you have to cull out your personnel. I presume that many of the 
problems stem from that factor, do they not? Does that vitally and 
materially affect your oflicer training program, that is, this reduction 
in force beginning in the fiscal year 1954 of a million and a half to 
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the expected approximately 1 million at the end of fiscal 1956, a redy,. 
tion of about one-third? I presume there will be reflected a compar. 
able reduction in the officer personnel. 

General WesrmoreLaNnp. That is correct, sir. As the Army i 
reduced in size, our requirement for officers is reduced because we ay 
required to maintain a certain officer-enlisted ratio. 

Senator Dworsnax. Then you are not actually facing the necessity 
of forcing qualified young officers out of the service because of this 
reduction ? 

General WestmMoreLAND. As a general statement, sir, we have af. 
tempted to effect the reduction by releasing from the service those 
individuals who we thought were of marginal ability. 

Senator Dworsnak. Then it has not been a serious handicap jy 
personnel planning ? 

General WestmMorELAND. For the current fiscal year it has not heey 
a serious handicap, sir. 

Chairman Haypen. Any further questions? If not, we thank yo 


EVALUATION SYSTEM 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT A. SCHOW, DEPUTY ASSIS?. 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2; BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSIST. 
ANT CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY; COL. GEORGE R. GRETSER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-2; AND COL. ROBERT C. MILLER, OFFICE, CHIEF 0F 
ENGINEERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hurcntson. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the next program in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, 
program 2100, the “Evaluation system.” We have here today Maj. 
Gen. Robert A. Schow, the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, 
Department of the Army, who will present the evaluation system. 

Senator Haypen. We are pleased to hear from you, General. 

General Scuow. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, budget pro- 
gram 2100, entitled “Evaluation system,” covers the direct. require- 
ments of Army intelligence. It includes the Army attaché system, 
the Army intelligence center, military surveys and maps, as well as 
the classified intelligence and counterintelligence operations con- 
ducted by the Army worldwide. The importance of Army intelligence 
has been pointed out by General Ridgway, the Army Chief of Staff, 
in his statement with respect to the budget. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


For fiscal year 1956, we are requesting $68 million, an increase of 
about $11 million over fiscal year 1955. In general, the bulk of this 
increase is attributable to the expansion of certain activities and the 
procurement of materiel. 
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The funds requested are considered to be the minimum necessary 
to conduct intelligence and related operations at a level which will 
meet the requirements of the Army itself as well as those of national 
intelligence for which the Army has been assigned responsibility. 

Every effort has been and will continue to be made to obtain the 
maximum return for each intelligence dollar. However, it should be 
recognized that the direct cost of intelligence is relatively greater in 
peacetime than during periods of actual hostilities. This 1s because 
much of the information available through contact of forces during 
combat with the cost absorbed in troop operations must now be ob- 
tained by other means and financed by the intelligence budget. 

[ should like to extend to you the same invitation offered the 
House Committee, to visit G-2, for a more comprehensive briefing on 
the Army intelligence program. It is believed that short of an execu- 
tive session with the committee, such a briefing would be desirable if 
full discussion of this program is required, since complete data un- 
doubtedly would include information having a security classification. 


ARMY ATTACHE SYSTEM 


Senator Haypen. I hope we can take advantage of that. I do not 
know when it will be possible at the present time. It would be an inter- 
esting session, I am sure. 

You spoke of the Army attaché system. How many military at- 
tachés have we in the various Embassies ? 

Colonel Grerser. We are represented at 63 stations. 

Senator Haypen. Is there more than 1 member of the armed services 
at each Embassy, that is, 1 from the Army, 1 from the Navy and 1 from 
the Air Force? 

Colonel Gretser. Yes, sir, there are some in which all three services 
are represented, and some at which the Army only is represented, and 
there are some where there are combinations of Army-Air Force or 
Army-Navy. It depends on the requirements of the individual depart- 
ment in a particular country. 


NUMBER OF ATTACHES 


Senator Haypen. I think it would be well for the record if we had 
just where these men were and how many there were in different places. 
There would be no harm in supplying that information. 

General Moors. Yes, sir. I think we have supplied that in previous 
years for the record on a departmentwide basis, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Moors. We will provide that from the Department, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


List of authorized accredited service attachés and assistant attachés by country and 
Service 


Air | : 
rar Country | Army 
Force . 


Country | Army | Navy | 


| 


mene —_ | = 


Afghanistan___. 
Argentina_ 
Australia. _- 
Belgium. -.- 
Bolivia. __- 
Brazil__- 
Rurma 
Canada 
Cambodia... 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Colombia. 
Cuba 


Israel __ 

Italy....- 

Japan 

Jordan... 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Laos 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

‘i Norway 

Czechoslovakia Pakistan_. 

Denmark 4 Peru. 

Domican Republic _ ; Philippine Islands 

Ecuador | Poland 

Egypt Portugal 

E] Salvador Rumania 

England Saudi Arabia 

Ethiopia__- Singapore (liaison office) 

Finland __-- Spain 

Formosa. ---- Sweden 

France , Switzerland_._- 

Germany (liaison office) Syria... 

Greece . Thailand 

Guatemala____-- Turkey 

Honduras } wii : Union of South Africa 

Hong Kong (liaison of- | || Uruguay ; 
fice) _- aS é U.S. S.R 

Hungary-. | Venezuela 

India Vietnam -___. 

Indonesia_- | Yugoslavia. 
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Total_- 


3 2 
3 2 
4 3 
3 1 
4 3 || 
2 2 
1 


| In liaison status pending opening of attaché office. 
2 This station being reduced to one officer. 
This station being reduced to four officers 
4 Includes Marine officers accredited as naval attachés or assistant naval attachés. 


COORDINATION IN MAP SERVICE 


Senator Haypen. It might be numbers and cost. It costs money 
to do that; does it not ? 

General Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Haypen. There has been some inquiry made throughout 
as to the coordination in the Map Services so that agencies outside of 
Defense do not duplicate the work done by the Department of Defense 
Map Service. 

Colonel Mitier. Yes, sir. There is full coordination with the 
Budget Bureau, the Chief Examiner for Surveying and Mapping, to 
see that there is no duplication with the other Federal agencies. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Senator Haypen. It is my understanding that when it comes to the 
actual work of making topographical maps, that is primarily done by 
Geological Survey. 

Colonel Mixer. In the United States and possessions; yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Then if military information is desired, it is 
superimposed upon those maps. 
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Colonel Miiier. Yes, sir; we transform those maps to make them 
aiitable for military use. 

Senator Haypen. There has been in the past, I know, large amounts 
of mapping done in the United States for which the Geological Survey 
yas repaid out of the Army appropriations. 

Colonel Minuer. Yes, sir: particularly maneuvers and military re- 
quirements which the Geological Survey has not budgeted. That is 
posts, ¢ amps, and stations, plus certain defense areas. 

Senator Hlaypen. They do the work for you. 

Colonel Mriuer. Yes, sir. 


MAPS ABROAD 


Senator Haypen. And that avoids duplication of effort. What 
bout maps abroad ¢ 

Colonel Mitter. The Geological Survey does not enter into that. 

Senator Haypen. Who does the work abroad ? 

Colonel Mriuter. We do that generally with exchange agreements. 
Insome places we do the mapping. Generally it is the country con- 
cerned with some assistance from us. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have any difficulty about names on maps? 
[can understand if a map was m: ade in a foreign country and all the 
information on it printed in a foreign language, it would be difficult. 
How do you make that available for those who cannot read or under- 
stand that text ? 


TRANSLITERATION SERVICE 


Colonel Mitter. We have a group at the Army Map Service who 
operate What we call transliteration, that take the name, even if it is 
i Chinese symbol, and puts it into letters that the American can read, 
and it will give the approximate pronunciation that the Chinese use. 

Senator Haypen. In that way the map is useful. 

Colonel Mriuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. It does not have to be duplicated then with this 
additional information on it. 

Colonel Mirturr. No, sir. The transliteration or the American 
sound is put right under the Chinese character in that connection. 


OFFICE OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


Senator DworsHak. Colonel, while you are discussing that subject, 
dons your office have anything to do with the Office of “Geographic: al 
Names ? 

Colonel Mituer. Yes, sir; we have a representative on that. 
Senator Dworsnak. Who supervises that function ? 

Colonel Miter. I believe that is the Department of Interior, sir. 
Senator Dworsuak. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 


Senator Dworsuak. Let us go on the record. 

Colonel, can you tell us definitely how many persons are employed 
inthat particular program and how much money is allocated annually 
for its operation ? 
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Colonel Miter. No, sir; I cannot. I can get you the information 

Senator Dworsnak. Is there anybody in the group or can you get 
me a man up here who can tell me ? 

Colonel Mrtter. I can get the information. 

Senator Dworsnax. I want somebody to sit here and answer ques. 
tions. I have never been able to get the information during the heap. 
ings on the Interior bill and now it appears, not because of any delib. 
erate attempt to be evasive, impossible to get the information. I want 
to know how much money it costs to operate that function. I ¢ay 
understand in wartime why we can anton many persons and spend 
a lot of money to make notations and changes of geographical names, 
But we are in peacetime, and I would like to know how many persons 
it takes to make the notation of a change of a single name possibly 
once a week or once a month. Does it take a dozen or 100 or 500 per. 
sons to carry on that function? I have never been able to find out, 
I have asked the Assistant Secretary of the Interior Department and 
he said, “That is supervised by the Department of the Army.” T ask 
the Department of Army and nobody seems to be able to furnish me 
data. Can we not have someone to come up here and testify on this 
who does have the facts? 

General Hurcuison. Senator, we will look into that problem thor- 
oughly, and we will have somebody up here at the next hearing to give 
you the answer. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is satisfactory. Thank you. 

Senator Haypen. Are there any further questions? 


COOPERATION WITH CIA 


Senator Dworsnak. Just one more, getting back to G-2. I do not 
claim to know much about the ramifications of G—2, General, but I 
have frequently speculated on whether there is any duplication with 
the CIA. Can you give us some assurances along that line? Is there 
any overlapping or do you operate in your respective fields? 

General ScHow. We operate as far as possible in our respective 
fields, Senator Dworshak. To say that there is no overlapping would 
bea falsehood. There is overlapping. But the overlapping is healthy 
and necessary. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is in the nature of cooperation and coordina- 
tion? 

General Scuow. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHaAx. You are not engaged on specific projects where 
there is conflict or where there is a waste of both personnel and funds! 

General Scnow. I think I can safely say we are not, sir. We ar 
doing everything to coordinate all our activities, particularly in the 
clandestine field with CIA so as not to run a parallel operation or a 
duplicate operation when one operation will serve the purpose. 

Senator Dworsuak. I understand that you deal primarily with the 
intelligence problems concerning the operation of the Army, while 
CIA gets far afield from the military function; is that correct ! 

General Scoow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you, gentlemen. 

General Scnow. Thank you very much, sir. 
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TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. M. F. HOBBS 
HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Senator Haypren. Next we will consider the transportation allow- 
ances. 

The Hoover Commission Subcommittee on Transportation has ex- 
pressed concern over the general use of the 6 cents mileage allowance. 
The committee has a recent letter from the ( ‘omptroller | General, en- 
closing a copy of a letter he wrote to Secreary of Defense. This cor- 
respondence indicates that no conclusion has been reached by the 
Department. 

Can you advise whether the Army anticipates effecting any travel 
eonomies during the fiscal year 1956 by reason of adopting the Comp- 
troller General or Hoover Commission recommendation of restricting 
the use of the 6-cent mileage allowance? 

General Hurcutson. Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission report 
on this travel is now under study by the Department of Defense. The 
three services are submitting their recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. However, Lieutenant Colonel Hobbs will be able 
to give you some information as to how the Army is economizing on 
its travel costs. 

COMPUTATION OF DISTANCES 


Senator Haypen. My understanding is that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s recommendation was the use of the Rand McNally highway 


guide as the official basis for computing distances in all cases where 
reimbursement by travel by automobile is made on a mileage basis. 
They use rail distances. Those are well established. Then discon- 
tinue payment of monetary allowances in lieu of transportation to 
nore than one military member when his travel is performed jointly by 
one conveyance. 

What has been done about it? 

Colonel Horrs. There is continuing study on that problem. It is 
avery knotty problem. There is no question that where we have 
groups or units or organizations, we make arrangements with a carrier 
ud they make group movements. That is where we can control a 
group. But according to the Hoover Report, we have about 2 million 
people in 1954 that drew a 6-cent mileage allowance. Out of that 
? million persons, every man that was separated from the service, 
enlisted man or officer, is in that group. You cannot move these 
individuals in a group to their homes. They are scattered all over. 
You do not know whether or not they have an automobile and the 
ily safe way to do is to give them a mileage or an allowance of 
noney, 6 cents a mile, that will allow them to buy a first-class ticket 
Lome, and subsist themselves en route. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


The Army has been criticized on this 6 cents a mile, but it has 
ben very thoroughly worked out. The 6 cents a mile is not just 
the transportation ticket. That is what everybody thinks. Every- 
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one says it does not cost you 6 cents to buy a ticket on a train. Thay 
istrue. But that 6 cents a mile covers all transportaion. 

For instance, the taxicab from the place he is discharged to th 
railroad station, the tips for his baggage porter, if it is ag 
then the ticket, then the subsistence en route, and the meals | 
dining car. Then he has his pullman tip, and baggage tips ‘a th 
other end and the taxicab fare to his home. 

In 1949 when we had the Career Compensation Act enacted, \ 
took thousands of trips. First we plotted them as if the Governm 
paid the expense right straight through like giving them the TR, 
providing a Government vehicle from their home to the depot, rein. 
bursing them for their tips and Pullman porters, and buying thi 
the ticket and berth, and that will actually cost you more than ay 
just strike the official distance and give them 6 cents a mile. 

I should say before I give you an example because it looks bad, this 
6 cents a mile does not reimburse the member wholly for a short trip, 
This 6 cents makes a man whole if he has a trip in the neighborhood 
of 800 to 1,000 miles. On a short trip he loses money by taking the 
6 cents a mile. A trip from here to San Francisco he makes out al] 
right, there are a few pennies gain, but very few. Take for example, 
New York C ity, if we were to ) disc ‘-harge a man here in Washington, 
D. C., and pay ‘him off at the rate of 6 cents a mile, we would pay him 
$13.50. But if we would put him on the straight reimbursement 
expense, give him a ticket, he could possibly claim reimbursement 
against the Government for as much as $19.44. That would be per 
diem and his ticket and his tips and all that sort of thing. A member 
tends to lose on a short trip. He begins to break even when the 
distance is in the neighborhood of 800 miles. 

You take a trip from Washington to Chicago. We would give him 
$46.02 at a rate of 6 cents a mile. If he would actually go on the 
expense account against the Government, and after the trip was 
completed, his claim would be roughly $57, depending on the cost of 
taxicab fares at both ends, tips, and per diem costs. 

This 6 cents a mile is undoubtedly the most equitable way to dis 
charge the Government’s obligation of furnishing transportation to 
a man without all of the additional vouchers that are necessary on 
many, many thousands that are discharged. Of course, this 6 cents 
also is possible for any man making a permanent change of station 
from Washington, D. C., to Chicago. It just wipes the slate clean, 
We pay him 6 cents a mile and that does it. 


al 


TOTAL 6-CENTS-A-MILE TRAVEL 


Senator Haypen. How much of your business is done on a 6-cents- 
a-mile basis, and how much of it is done by paying actual expenses! 

Colonel Horns. Again I could go back to the Hoover report because 
T think that is the latest one. It showed a few more traveling by rail 
than there are receiving 6 cents a mile. Of course, carrier people 
would like to have us use TR’s. They definitely know that the man 
is going to travel via carrier. But the majority of these fellows— 
or I should not say the majority, because it is hard to say—but many, 
many of them that are receiving this 6 cents a mile either have an 
automobile of their own or they want to go by air or they want to g0 
by bus. They can do a little better by air and break even with ‘ 
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cents a mile. It is a quick trip. The ticket itself costs more but 
there is less expense on food, and they are home sooner. A bus, of 
course, is a cheap way. 


HITCHHIKERS 


The Hoover report indicated that some of them hitchhiked. The 
regulation is not written to prohibit a man from hitchhiking down 
ihe highway; that is true. That would be a hard thing for us to 
prevent. But the biggest complaint was that they were hitching rides 
on Government air pl: ines. Our regulations are very explicit th: at if 
they have any Government transportation furnished, they will state 
the mode of tr: ansportation used on their voucher, and they are de- 
nied reimbursement for the distance they actually traveled on Gov- 
ernment airplane or Government auto. 

Senator Haypen. Did the Hoover Commission have any statistics 
to indicate how many hitchhikers there were ? 

Colonel Hones. They give an estimate. The estimate sounded very 
high by Government air. I do not know. I do not have the report. 

Senator Haypen. I do not see how they could get accurate statis- 
tics ina matter of that kind. 

Colonel Hongs. I was wondering. They admitted it was an esti- 
mate. 

Senator HaypeN. Somebody must have furnished them some infor- 
mation upon which to make it. I would like to see what the factual 
basis would be. 

Colonel Hosss. It appeared that they had been going to some of 
the airfields and watching the men board planes, or they gathered it 
from interviews. I do not know how it was gathered. That is not 
saying that even though they saw a man there, and he was getting on 
a Government plane, that he would have necessarily been eligible for 
the 6 cents travel allowance nor that he would not have stated on his 
voucher that he received Government air travel. He might have 
gotten air travel and if he did he should state it properly on his vouch- 
er. We have inspectors out all the time checking up on such things. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I was going to ask next. 

Colonel Honns. We have a team in the Army since there has been 
somany reports on movement of dependents and individuals and pur- 
ported discrepancies and fraud, that the Army is continuously check- 
ing in the United States and outside of the United States to see that 
our men are preparing proper vouchers, and certifying properly in 
accordance with the regulations and receiving the proper reimburse- 
ment. 

Senator Haypen. If a man traveled by auto and just takes the 6 
cents and goes, suppose he picks up somebody else who gets 6 cents, or 
Zor 3 of them ? 

Colonel Hopss. We feel that the Government’s obligation to the 
service member is to furnish first-class transportation or compensate 
him for the approximate cost the Government would have sustained 
if the Government had procured such transportation. There i; an 
agreement that we are going to move him. If he does not go tv the 
transportation people in 1 the ; Army and secure a ticket, and we do give 
him 6 cents, and as long as he reaches his destination, he has fi filled 
his obligation, and without a doubt the Government should sustain 
what it would normally cost to move him. 
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Senator Haypen. I do not see how it is possible to make a sensil)lp 
answer to that kind of complaint unless you had an enormous number 
of people checking on everybody that was a serviceman who had ap 


prest 
neve 


Se 
automobile that might pick up somebody else in uniform and take J yess 
him to some other place. The cost of that would be out of all reason, vou 

Colonel Hosss. We have found through the years that when we hit JJ jon 


an equitable rate—as you know, years ago it used to be 8 cents for an IJ func 
officer, and when the Career C ompensation Act went into effect, we (Gh 
properly evaluated the commercial cost by rail and it is a little bit 
better than 6 cents a mile, as you can see here, particularly for shor 
trips—we brought everybody down to 6 cents a mile, figuring that. 
the long and the short, the 6 cents would average out. It is the most 
economical way in our opinion to settle the Government’s obligation (" 
to the man. licat 
OBLIGATION TO FURNISH TRANSPORTATION 


Senator Haypen. Is it an obligation? Have you had a legal opin- 


ion on it? " 
Colonel Hops. Yes. As I understand our law, and as it has been “aid 
explained to me, and as I have functioned under it, we have a respon- J serv 
sibility of mov ing a man from one duty point to the next duty point It 
or from the point of discharge to home. The Army stands ready to §&™ 
give him a ticket and other travel expenses including food, or it stands 
ready to reimburse him for all of his expenses along the line. He can 9 pers 
step into the Army transportation and ask for a ticket, and after he prov 
has completed the trip he can fill out a voucher asking for subsistence §j 1 
and per diem, and all the other expenses involved on that trip, taxi - 
fares, and so on. In lieu of ail that extra administrative work, it the 
seems logical to pay him 6 cents and fulfill our obligation. of 
Senator Haypen. Let me see if I understand. How many people nee 
travel on the 6-cent basis and how many are furnished transportation a 
and subsequently submit vouchers ¢ are 
Colonel Hoses. I could give you a curbstone opinion, but that would T 
be a hard one to absolutely ‘tell. But taking it from the Hoover report, and 
it looks to me like most of the officers travel on 6 cents a mile, and most op 
of the married enlisted men travel on 6 cents a mile, and all of the pert 
officers and enlisted men who are discharged travel on 6 cents a mile. 
This is not for temporary-duty travel. This is for permanent changes 
of station and for separation from the service. That is the only time 
we reimburse at the rate of 6 cents. ing 
Senator Haypen. If you have not obtained a legal opinion on it, Ine 
what is the ruling of the Comptroller General ¢ = 
Colonel Hogsrs. The Comptroller General would issue an exceptio! 
on every payment of this type if it wasn’t legal. ma 
Senator ITAypen. The one is something that you do administra- are 
tively, and the other point: Is that a legal requirement? Maybe for ng 
the record you had better get some of your lawyers to answer that i 
question. 4 
Colonel Horps. I think I can answer it for you right now. You nev 
will find in section 303 of our Career Compensation Act that we have dey 
two ways of reimbursing a man for travel. First, we have the mileage i 
which cannot exceed 10 cents a mile. The 10 cents a mile is to reim- cor 
burse the man in lieu of furnishing him first-class transportation, is. 
plus a per diem, which at the present time is $12 a day, plus incidental wi 


expenses pertaining to the transportation, or, in lieu thereof, we can 
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rescribe a mileage allowance not to exceed 10 cents a mile. We have 
never used the full 10 cents. We have only used up to 6 cents. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. General Hutchison, when you select the wit- 
ness to discuss the activities of the Board of Geographic Names, will 
you have him bring data indicating for the past 10 years how much 
money has been requested by the Department of the Army for that 
fynetion, and how much was allowed by the Congress? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; we will. 


MILITARY ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


(See p. 434) 


(The following information was submitted in connection with pub- 
lications of military associations :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Publications such as Armor, the Infantry School Quarterly, the Antiaircraft 
Journal, and the Military Review operate on a nonprofit basis, do not accept 
paid advertising, and are the professional publications of the respective arms and 
services. 

It is the policy of the Department of the Army that active duty military per- 
sonnel may be utilized, when specifically authorized, in support of a publication 
which is or may be issued by or for any branch or organization of the military 
service or military association in which officers or enlisted personnel have mem- 
bership and which does not carry paid advertising. This is in consonance with 
provisions contained in the appropriations acts from fiscal year 1940 through 
149. Provision is made for such assignments in the approved tables of organ- 
ation and strength authorizations of the Department of the Army. 

The content of such magazines is prepared by persons interested in furthering 
the professional qualifications of members of the armed services. The soliciting 
of articles from personnel of the Department of Defense is done directly by 
members of the staff of the various publications with the understanding that 
the articles do not necessarily reflect official thought or endorsement. If there 
are costs to the Federal Government in the preparation of such articles, the costs 
are not ascertainable. 

The assignment of active-duty personnel to publications operating for a profit 
and which aecept advertising is not authorized and any such services are per- 
formed on a part-time or off-duty basis. No data are available with respect 
to any costs to the Government in the preparation of articles for publication by 
personnel of the Department of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


(a) The American Society of Naval Engineers, Inc., 605 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes the Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, 
Inc. This publication has no official connection with the Naval Establishment 
and there are no military personnel assigned or detailed to duty with the publi- 
cation. Authors are paid $50 to $250, depending upon length, interest, and pro- 
fessional value, for manuscripts accepted for publication by the society. All 
manuscripts published in the Journal become the property of the society and 
are copyrighted. Permission is granted for the reprinting of any article appear- 
ing in the Journal. If the author of the article is a military officer or a civilian 
employee of the Department of Defense, the following note is required in the 
reprint : 

“The views expressed are the personal opinions of the author and are not 
ee the official views of the Department of Defense or of a military 
department.” 

(b}) The United States Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., publishes the Naval 
Institute Proceedings and many other publications. The institute has no official 
connection with the Naval Establishment and the Naval Institute Proceedings 
is not an official publication. There are no military personnel assigned to duty 
with the publication or the institute. 


61179—55——36 
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(c) In addition to the above publications, the Marine Corps Gazette and thp 
Leatherneck, published by the Marine Corps Association, have existed in gyp. 
stantially their present form since 1916 and 1925 respectively. It is estimateg 
that approximately $190,000 is the cost of services provided by the Marine Coppg 
These publications are widely circulated throughout the Marine Corps to both 
active and Reserve personnel, whose subscriptions pay most of the cost of publi. 
cation, 

These publications provide general information regarding the Marine Corps, 
articles on professional subjects leading to improving professional qualificg 
tions, and the dissemination of new tactical concepts. They are considered ty 
be extremely helpful to Marine Corps personnel and to the morale of the Marino 
Corps as a whole. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Department of the Air Force provides no funds or personnel to the Air 
Force Magazine, an official publication of the Air Force Association, nor to other 
publications of this type. If there are costs to the Federal Government in the 
preparation of articles by the personnel of the Department of the Air Force for 
publication in any military association magazine, such costs are not ascertainable, 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


(The following information was submitted in connection. with 
official publications :) 


The list of publications furnished the committee by the General Accounting 
Office consists of publications connected with troop information and education 
activities and regular In service programs concerned with the dissemination of 
useful information to Department of Defense activities and personnel. These 
programs are to be distinguished from the “public information” program which 
is concerned with the dissemination of information and news which are of spe- 
cific interest to the general public in keeping them informed of the activities of 
the Department of Defense. Troop information and education and regular In 
service publications, on the other hand, are for internal use and are designed 
generally to— 

(a) Supplement educational and other informational activities of a purely 
orientation character and to provide information and news to military personnel 
to keep them informed of current and international conditions. 

(b) Provide dissemination of complete and up-to-date information of interest 
to the Reserve components and to members of the Reserve Forces, pursuant to 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

(c) Disseminate technical information and stimulate general interest of per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense in such fields as personnel, industrial rela- 
tions, fiscal, forms and records management, training and safety, recruiting, 
military justice, health and medical matters, supply and logistics, research, air- 
craft, ordnance, construction, transportation, communications and similar tech- 
nical activities. The technical information provided in these publications is not 
readily available in any other form and is considered necessary in the overall 
management of the military departments and the accomplishment of their as- 
signed missions. 

The publications range from regular magazine-type periodicals to a single 
mimeograph sheet or several sheets stapled together. The publications are 
printed by the Government Printing Office, commercial sources, field printing 
plants or, in some cases, produced on office duplicating equipment. Funds for 
these publications are provided in various appropriations of the military depart- 
ments and are justified to the Congress in connection with the specific programs 
with which they are concerned. Many of the periodicals are approved by the 
3ureau of the Budget in accordance with regulations prescribed for publica- 
tions issued semiannually or oftener with continuity as to style format, specifi- 
cations, and content. These publications are designed for internal use within 
the Department of Defense and any sales to the public are handled by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. 

Available cost data for publications listed are attached : 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1955 


Unirep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subeommittee met at 10 a.m. pursuant to recess in room F—39, 
the Capitol, Hon, Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS TRAINING PROGRAM 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. LOUIS V. HIGHTOWER, CHIEF ORGANI- 
ZATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-3; BRIG. GEN. CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE ARMY; COL. STURE A. ANSEL, OFFICE, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; LT. COL. FORD E. ALLCORN, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; DR. ROLFE L. ALLEN, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; NEUMANN C. KERNDT, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND ROBERT 
K. HERZ, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cravez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

General Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the appropriation, “Maintenance and operations,” of the Army. We 
have this morning Brigadier General Hightower, Chief, Organization 
and Training Division, Office, Chief of Staff, G-3, who is prepared to 
present training program, 2200. 

Senator Cnavez. We are ready to proceed. 

General Higntower. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to 
explain to the committee the Army’s requirements for training funds 
for fiscal year 1956. 

OBJECTIVES 


The Army has established a program of training for fiscal year 1956 
designed to achieve certain training objectives. I propose to present 
567 
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to the committee each of these broad objectives and later indicate the 
specific tasks we must accomplish to attain them. 

First, to attain and maintain the combat readiness in both nonatomiec 
and atomic warfare of Army forces deployed overseas and those forces 
stationed in the United States which are designated for immediate 
reinforcement of overseas commands in the event of emergency. 

Second, to train individual and unit replacements required to main. 
tain the strength and quality of operating forces overseas and at home, 

Third, to assist and supervise reserve component training, and pro- 
vide training support beyond the capabilities of the reserve units. 

Fourth, to maintain and operate a training base geared to current 
requirements and, through the use of reserve component units, capable 
of rapid expansion in case of national emergency. 

Fifth : To conduct troop tests for the purpose of experimenting with, 
testing and evaluating new technical equipment, tactical doctrine and 
organizational concepts relating to both atomic and nonatomic warfare 
in order to integrate them into the Army when appropriate. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING 


The specific tasks which must be accomplished to attain each of 
these objectives have been enumerated through handouts 2 through ¢ 
which have been provided to the committee. Of particular importance 
is the task of training personnel in the higher skills required to oper- 
ate and maintain the complicated equipment used in nuclear weapons, 
communications, electronic warfare, and in guided missile and rocket 
units. All individuals must of course undergo unit training so they 
will learn to function as a member of a team or organization. In order 
that we may continually evaluate the efficiency of our individual and 
unit training and take early corrective action training tests are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the responsible higher commander. Field 
exercises and maneuvers stand at the apex of our unit training pro- 
gram. In these we bring together many different combinations of 
combat, combat support, service, and administrative units; and echel- 
ons for training under simulated combat conditions involving both 
nuclear and nonatomic weapons. ‘These exercises are of particular 
importance in the training of higher commanders and their staffs. 

In handout No. 3 we see the Army’s tasks with respect to our second 
training objective. Because of the rapid turnover of Army manpower 
an appreciable percentage of the authorized strength of the Army is 
committed to the replacement training system. The present, law re- 
quires that each newly inducted or first enlistment soldier be given 
a minimum of 16 weeks of individual training before going overseas. 
This training will be conducted in replacement training centers, train- 
ing divisions, and in general reserve units participating in Gyroscope. 

Senator Ropertson. General, if I may interrupt there ? 

General Hienrower. Certainly. 


EXTENT OF TRAINING 


Senator Ropertson. They get 4 months before going overseas, do 
they get any training before that 4 months starts? 

General Hienrower. That starts r ight off with the individual train- 
ing, the advanced individual training, then the basic unit training, sil, 
where they are integrated into teams and, finally into advanced unit 
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training Where they function as a company or battalion, or regiment. 

Senator Rosertson. What is the total amount of training that a 
man is supposed to have before he is sent into combat duty ? 

General Hicurower. That, sir, depends upon the division, but by 
and large it is with a regular unit, 6 months, sir, before that division 
is committed, depending of course upon its degree of readiness. 

Senator Rosertson. How about the replacement ? 

General Higurower. He will have that much. 

Senator Roznerrson. Then everybody, you contemplate that every- 
body, is going to get at least 6 months? 

(;eneral Hignrower. That is right, sir. 

Senator Rogerrson. Of full-scale training / 

(reneral Hienrower. Of full-scale training. 

Senator Rozerrson. Before he is put in combat? 

General Higurower. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ropertrson. We did not do that always in either World 
War I or World War IT? 

General HientowkEr. That is right. 

Senator Ronerrson. I remember when I was Assistant Camp Adju- 
tant at Camp Lee, practically running the camp, I sent boys to France 
who did not have over 3 months training, but you cannot make a sol- 
dier in 8 months. 

General Higurower. No, sir; but under our present system of 
instruction the basic troop list and the employment contemplated, each 
one of these units will have at least that much before they are de- 
ploved overseas or to combat. 


TRAINING FOR KOREA 


Senator Ronertson. There were a number of men sent into action 
in Korea without 6 months’ training ? 

General Hicutower. I cannot answer that, Senator, I do not know 
exactly, but within my experience over there, both as regimental com- 
mander and as division chief of staff, that did not occur; they were 
adequately trained. 

Senator Cuavez. Why are you unable to do so? 

General Hicurower. We can, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Why are you unable to answer the question that 
the Senator asked ? 

General Hicntower. I just do not know that answer, sir. I will 
get it for you. 

Senator Cnavez. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


TRAINING PRIOR TO COMBAT 


Before any United States Army soldier is committed to combat, he is given 

4 months of military training in the continental United States in accordance 
with Public Law 51. Within this period every United States Army soldier, re- 
gardless of any future assignment, is given 2 months of basic combat training. 
Following this, each soldier undergoes 2 months of advanced individual training 
which is conducted under 4 general categories : 

Combat-arms training. 

Technical and administrative training. 

Common-specialist training. 

Service-school training. 
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The basic combat training period prepares each male soldier to take his j)J., 
in combat operations and to fight as an infantry soldier if the need arises. Ty), 
involves psychological preparation as well as training in the essentially yyjj; 
tary skills. The soldier learns to live in the field, to take care of himself ay 
his equipment, and to become proficient with his individual weapon, The 
soldier is indoctrinated with the spirit of the offensive. 

Within the advanced individual training period, the majority of individuals 
continue with the advanced training in the combat arms (infantry, artillery, 
armor, and combat engineer units) to which they are assigned. Those indj 
viduals who are assigned to the technical and administrative services (Ordnan 
Signal, Medical) receive advanced individual training peculiar to their seryjoo 

Within common specialist category, the following low-level specialists are 
trained: Clerk-typist, wheeled vehicle mechanic, intermediate speed radio oper, 
tor, and bandsman. 

The training of long-term specialists (electronic mechanics, high-speed rad 
operators, ete.) is accomplished in service schools. Individuals with the proper 
education and background enter these schools. Sixteen weeks of training is re 
quired for admission to certain school courses. The quotas to other courses ar 


filled with personnel who have completed only basic combat training. The 
duration of this instruction varies between 8 weeks and 48 weeks. 
Under current regulations a soldier, upon completion of 16 weeks of training, 


may be sent anywhere in the world as an individual replacement, to do the job 
for which he has been trained. The bulk of the men leave the United Staies 
training establishments at this point and are sent overseas as individual replace 
ments for combat losses or for men due for rotation back to the United States 
This 4 months of training is considered adequate to prepare the individual soldier 


for combat. However, once overseas in a combat theater individual replace 
ments are given such additional training as the time and military situation 


will permit. 
In Korea the demands of the military situation, especially in the early months 
of the conflict, were such that soldiers went into action with only the required 


4 months of training. 
FURTHER DISCUSSION ON EXTENT OF TRAINING 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I review this subject just 
a moment ? 

Senator Cnavez. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. I have been down to Fort Bragg just recently, 
and as I understand, you give a man 8 weeks’ training when he comes 
in; that is, an inductee? 

General Hteurower. That is right. 

Senator STENNIS. Then you give him an additional 8 weeks in sony 
kind of specialized training? 

General HicgHrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is your basic 16 weeks ? 

General HicHrower. Sixteen weeks. 

Senator Stennis. Then, on top of that, he goes to the unit? 

General HicH rower. That i is right, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Then how long? 

General Hicutrower. He has 16 weeks in that. 

Senator STENNIS. Sixteen weeks in the unit ? 

General Hicurower. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. So that makes a total of the 16 and 16, or 32 
weeks ? 

General Hicurower. That is right, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Then you consider him ready for what, now 

General HicHtower. Then the division, sir, or the unit, hone 
it may be, is ready to take its tests which are field tests under ma- 
neuver conditions to determine what level of training that outfit has, 
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and it is a pretty stiff test. If the unit does not pass it, almost cer- 
tainly that means a relief of the unit commander and a recycling of 
the entire unit for training to take the test again, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. So there are some stages there and if we can hold 
to those that applies generally throughout the Army ? 

General Hightower. That does, 

Senator Srennis. The 8 weeks and then the additional 8 weeks in 
soe kind of special weapons and then 16 weeks in a unit? 

General Hicutrower. That is right. 

Senator STENNIS. Hither regiment or some other unit. At the end 
of 32 weeks he is ready for a field test ? 

General Hicutrowenr. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. Then the soldier is supposed to be trained to 
meet the general field requirements ? 

General Hicutrower. That is right. 

Senator STENNIs. If he is not, it is someone else’s fault generally ? 

General Hicorowrr. Yes, sir; generally that is right. 

Senator Rosertson. When you speak of a unit, are you talking 
about the regiment or division, or what? 

General Hicutower. Well, sir, it can be a division, either armored, 
or infantry, or airborne. It could be a regiment of antiaircraft. 
It could be a battalion of field artillery or signal battalion. It just 
depends on the type of units to which they are assigned, but the tests 
are held within the basis of a major exercise. In other words, the 
company does not go out on its own. It is doing its function in re- 
spect to the organization to which it would be attached in time of 
combat. 

Senator Rosrrtson. I understand a unit commander who has men 
with 8 months’ training who does not get qualified gets relieved ? 

General Hicurower. Almost certainly, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. Where does he go then, to the bottom of the 
file? 

General HicuHrower. Probably out, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Who makes the selection as to who should go 
towhat unit? Isthere atest made? 

General HicuHtrowrr. There is a test held of the man’s capabilities 
and aptitudes and then if a vacancy is existing at the moment, sir, he 
is allowed to select what is available to him. He does not always get 
his first choice, and sometimes he may not get any choice whatever 
because the type unit he wants may have no vacancies at the time. 

Senator ELtenper. Under this unit training of 16 weeks, would it 
not be possible to give to that unit a lot of people who are not as com- 
petent as those in another unit and yet because they do not perform as 
you think they ought to, the head man is blamed for it ? 

General Hicurower. It is a possibility, sir, but it very seldom 
happens. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you are certain that when a unit 
fails,in your opinion, it is due to poor leadership ? 

General Hicgurowrer. That is right, sir. It is almost certainly the 
lack of leadership, or lack of interest by some of the senior officers. 

Senator E.tenper. I presume you are now before us to justify cer- 
tain expenditures in that line of endeavor for the Army. Under what 
does that come, sir ? 

General Hicurower. Maintenance and operations. 
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Senator ELienper. All of the training preparatory to making this 
soldier competent to go into combat comes under that ? 
General Higurower. Yes, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Eitenper. How do you figure the amount of money neces- 
sary inorder todothat? Do you doit ona per capita basis? 

General Hiagurowrr. To some extent, sir. Then we do it on a unit 
basis to certain factors of experience that have been built up since 
World War II. 

Senator EvLenper. So that when you turn to your man who ar- 
ranges the budget for you, you present him with all those figures? 

General Hicurowrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. And then it just remains to be more or less—— 

General Higutrower. It is arithmetic. 

Senator ELLenper. Yes. In this maintenance and operations, do 
you also provide for the pay of the soldiers ? 

General Hignrowrr. No, sir, that is in a separate appropriation. 

Senator ELLeNper. Any ammunition that is used or any implements 
of war that are used for that purpose are chargeable to that outfit? 

General Hightower. That isright. Anything that deals with train- 
ing comes within this program which I am discussing. 

General Hurcnison. Senator Ellender, the procurement of ammu- 
nition and the hardware, such as artillery weapons, would come under 
the appropriation, “Procurement and production, Army.” 

Senator E.ienper. I meant their use in order to train. Is that 
chargeable to another ? 

General Hurcntnson. The maintenance of these weapons, the day- 
to-day care and supply of parts. 

Senator E.ienper. That would come under “Maintenance and 
operations” ? 

General Hurcntnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. But providing them would come where ? 

General Hurcuinson. Under the “Production and procurement” 
appropriation. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING 


General Hignrower. Another thing that will be of interest is to go 
back to this 32-week program. In addition to training the soldier for 
a combat job, we have certain special types like a radar mechanic, for 
example, or a dental technician, or something of that nature. He may 
be pulled out if he has the aptitude and wants that type of training 
at the end of the first 8 weeks and sent into a special course which will 
qualify him in that type of military operation specialty, which 1s 
needed. Some of them are very short. Some of them are quite long. 

Senator ELitenper. Who makes that determination as to whether 
he wants to move ? 

General Hicutower. The training unit commander and the man, 
sir. 

Senator Eitenper. At the suggestion of either, or does he apply? 

General Hicnrower. He can apply, or maybe request it. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Because you know we on the Hill here get a lot 
of letters from people in service to try to assist and of course I have 
always said, “Go see your CO, 1 do not want to interfere.” But it is 
done, as you say, between the applicant and the unit commander ? 

General Hignrower. That is correct. 


TRAINING COST 


Senator ExLtenper. Now, I presume that over the years you have 
been able to state almost definitely what the average cost is to train 
a soldier ¢ 

General Hiawrower. That is right, sir, for a certain phase. 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder, if) you do’ not have it now, if you could 
put that inthe record. There has been a lot of guessing done as to what 
it costs to train an airman, to train an artillerym: in, to train a radar- 
man, and what have you. It might be of interest, if it is not giving 
away secrets, to give that for the record so that we can in a measure 
visualize how you make up your budget. 

General Higurower. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenprer. M: tybe you have it already, I do not know. 

Senator Cuavez. I think Senator Ellender has the right idea. We 
want to know why we appropriate the money. 

General HigHrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We want to appropriate the money, but we still 
want to know why. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 575.) 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may just answer Senator 
Ellender briefly for his immediate information? They gave us figures 
down at Fort Bragg of $1,780 to cover, as I recall, the. first 16 weeks 
that I referred to a while ago, a figure that I was really surprised at 
it being that low and I was most favorably impressed indeed with the 
results that we saw there over that 16-week training period. I came 
away With a very definite belief that that was a good investment. 

Senator ELLenper. Did that include all costs, his lodging, and so 
forth 4 

Senator Srennts. That included all things pertaining to him, That 

would would not figure in the cost of battleships or cost of big artillery, 
but $1,780 was the figure that they gave us. 

Senator ELLenper. But here we can get it from the fountainhead 
on Various phases, too. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, but I wanted you to have that now. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, that brings up one of the ques- 
tions I asked one of the officers about how much it would cost to main- 
tain the Army at a strength of approximately 1,800,000 men. Accord- 
ing to the chart before us we had at the start of 1954, 1,553,000 men. 
We go into 1955 with 1,404,000. At the commencement of fiscal 1956 
personnel will drop to 1,101,000 and end up with 1,027,000. I asked 
what it would cost to maintain an Army of about 1,300,000 because, as 
I recall, that was approximately the figure that General Ridgway said 
that he thought we ought to have. A previous witness as I ree ‘all testi- 
fied that the additional cost for that size Army would be about $600 
million. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Roperrson. I asked for accurate figures on that 600 million 
extra cost. 
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Senator Cuavez. You are talking about 1956? 

Senator Roperrson. $7,000 per year per man is the way it would 
figure out, would it not? You remember when we were discussing in 
the Senate how many divisions we would authorize to be stationed in 
Kurope? It was stated that it would cost us, including equipment 
around $10,000 a man. This estimate you have given us does not jn, 
clude the cost of equipment ? : . 

General HigHrowrr. No, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. That would be very substantial especially if it 
was an airborne or armored division 2 

General Higurower. That is right. 

Senator Ronerrson. Can you give us now a more accurate fieure 
than $600 million on this immediate budget for maintenance and 
training if we have an Army of 1,300,000? 

General Hurcuison. Senator Robertson, I believe your question has 
been answered in the record. 

Senator Roperrson. Can you tell me? 

Senator Cuavez. Suppose we have it here now. 

Senator Roperrson. Yes, because it is bearing on what we have, 


In- 
Al 


PLANNING FIGURE IN TRAINING COST 


General Hurcutson. As a good planning figure, Mr. Chairman, we 
use the factor of approximately $6,000 per man-year and if we had, 
say, 100,000 more man-years, we would multiply that by 6,000 and 
come up with roughly 600 million, sir. In other words, that is as good 
a planning figure as we can develop without going into very involved 
calculations. 

Senator Exienper. That includes everything except actual combat? 

General Hurcuison. Yes, sir; that is what it costs to pay and main- 
tain a soldier. 

Senator Rozwerrson. It does not include armor and so on? 

General Hurcutson. It includes his training program, his pay and 
allowances, maintenance of barracks, and those sorts of activities. 

Senator ELienper. And also the cost of the implements of war that 
are necessary ? 

General Hurcuison. It does not include that. 

Senator Cuavez. It comes separate ? 

General Hutrcutson. We have the necessary armament for him. 

Senator Rorrerrson. You have stockpiles for him? 

General Hurcutson. We have stockpiles. We have had an Army in 
excess of the size that Senator Robertson is talking about. 

Senator Cuavez. I think what Senator Robertson and Senator 
Ellender want to know is this: What does it cost a soldier to exist / 

Senator Exienper. Well, in a measure, yes. I am particularly 
anxious to try to separate it, say, for the 16 weeks indicated a while 
ago and then the training in the unit and then when he becomes ready 
for combat, from there on. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right 

Senator Extenper. What is that cost? Then take him a step 
further. Of course, it will depend, I presume, on the amount of am- 
munition, lost materials of war that may occur, and I know that 
would be hard to determine, but up to the point where we get this con- 
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fict is Where I believe it would be very constructive to us to find what 
that cost is so that we can check it on the request you make. 

General Hurontson. I am certain we have the figures. I know we 
have them for training. 


OVERALL COST PER MAN 


Senator STENNIS. Do you not use, as a rough figure, the idea of the 
overall cost of $10,000 per man? Now, that includes cost of airfields, 
jirplanes, ships, artillery weapons, and everything else, as we under- 
stand it, in the Armed Services Committee; that you can roughly 
joure $10,000 per man overall. Is that not approximately correct ? 

General Hurentson. I do not think you are very far off, sir. If you 
look at our total budget as compared to the strength supported, you 
can see, z ; a . ; 

Senator STENNIS. Your other figure is $6,000 per man not including 
the ships and airfields, and so forth. Your training figure that I ac- 
counted for a while ago was $1,780 for the first 16 weeks. 

Senator ELLENDeR. The information I was particularly interested 
in talking about, was the step-by-step costs up to the point where a 
soldier is ready for combat. In other words, the cost of training. 
That has been argued to and fro I believe since I have been in Con- 
gress, or in the last 4 or 5 years anyhow. I think the record ought to 
show What that amounts to and try to show exactly what it is rather 
than this overall figure; that may be a little exaggerated. It may 
contemplate things that may never occur. We are living ina state of 
emergency. but yet we consider ourselves more or less at peace. If you 
could get into the record the figures indicating the cost of this training 
up through the unit and then making a man ready for combat, and 
then if you want to add anything else you could so state it so as to give 
us the overall picture that Senator Robertson has requested over and 
above what I have requested and with the suggestions made by 
Senator Stennis and Senator Chavez, it would be most helpful. 

General Hurcntson. I am certain we have the information and we 
will give you the breakout you have requested. 

Senator ELLENDER. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The average cost of training a recruit is roughly $3,250 for the first 6 months of 
service. This cost consists of $1,900 for the inductee and $1,350 for the trainer 
cost. Stated another way, this cost consists of $1,600 under the appropriation 
“Military personnel, Army,” and $1,650 under “Maintenance and operations,” 
and does not include other costs such as procurement and production, military 
construction, research and development, or reserve components costs. The cost 
of specific types of training varies considerably, however. For example, the costs 
of training various skills are as follows : 

PREADEPS: (PRNGGOIE RONAN teeter siau loa 

Radio repairman : _ 10,000 
Vehicle mechanic 7, 000 
Bulldozer operator 6, 000 
After this initial training, the annual maintenance cost is roughly $6,000 per 
man-vyear for all military personnel, worldwide. This average, of course, in- 


tludes both officers and enlisted men, both overseas and in the zone of the in- 
terior. 
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TRAINING OF RESERVE COMPONENT UNITS 


Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General. 

General Highrowrr. With respect to active Army support of the 
reserve training program, as the strength of the Regular or active 
Army falls off, we are forced to rely to a much greater extent Upor 
effective reserves and this means more units in being combined wit! 
increased and better training. .A goodly part of that load must |p 
borne by the active Army, particularly in the field of instructor ay 
training material support. We must insure that training facilities, 
training aids, training films and training literature are provided to 
Reserve component individuals and units as required to maintain thei 
interest. in the program as well as accomplish the training mission, 
Valuable training will be atforded Reserve component units by inte- 
grating their training with active Army exercises to the greatest ex 
tent possible. Command post exercises provide an excellent means of 
accomplishing this objective. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be based upon cutting down the Army 
as is suggested at the moment 4 

General Higirower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And taking advantage of the Reserve ‘ 

General Higurower. Yes, sir, and bringing their training level up 
to where they will be more nearly ready to go at a given time . This 
is done to a great extent now in the various command post exercises 
which each Army area holds each year. 

Senator Cravez. Suppose the committee would come to the idea 
that General Ridgway was right and we would not cut it, what would 
that do with the Reserve / 

General Higirower. It should not change it t bit, sir, because the 
Reserve forces troop basis depends upon a war plan and not upon a 
particular cut, 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but still there is legislation in Congress. 
What would happen if it were not to pass ? 

General Higurowrer. We would have a much more difficult time vet 
ting those Reserve component units up to strength. 


REDUCTION IN STRENGTH 


Senator Cuavez. That is right. Now as L understand it, the Arn 
will be down to 1,027,000, which is quite a reduction from what we 
have now ¢ 

General Higurower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. Suppose Congress does not act / 

General Higurowrer. The Reserve Plan, sir, and the Reserve Force 
troop basis are two different things completely. The Reserve Forces 
plan is before Congress. The Reserve Force troop basis is drawn fron 
a war plan and according to the theory of use and area of use, this 
plan envisages, you derive from that a certain number of various type 
units to fit that plan. Now, as I said a while ago, sir, that will stay 
whether or not the Reserve Force plan is passed, this troop basis will 
stay because that is something that is a requirement, but not vet 


capability. The Reserve Forces plan will give us a better means of 


achievement in this capability. If it is not passed, it will be harder. 
Senator Cuavez. That is if Congress acts, but suppose they do not 
act ¢ , 
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General HigurowerR. We are in pretty good trouble, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then, General Ridgw ay’s idea is to keep the boys 
that are already trained intact, is that not correct ‘ 

General Higntrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, then. 


REPLACEMENT TRAINING 


General Hicurower. As I stated before, an appreciable part of the 
Army must be committed to re placement training. The training cen- 
ters, currently being operated as a part of our replacement training 
system, would have ‘to be greatly expanded in the event of partial or 
full mobilization. 

Senator CHavez. This is what is hard for the committee to under- 
stand, doing away with soidiers who are already trained. Would you 
kindly explain to the committee up here what the idea is of replace- 
ment and what is involved ¢ 

General HigHtowrr. A replacement, sir, can be either a man with 
previous service who is now in the Reserve, the Active or Ready 
Reserve, or it may be a man who has never had a bit of training before 
and he comes in. 

Senator Cuavez. How are you going to get him ? 

General Hrcurowrr. The draft or voluntary enlistment is the only 
way at the present time that we have of getting them. Insofar as the 
Reserve and National Guard are concerned, again it is a matter of 
voluntary enrollment on the part of the man. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

General Higntowrer. That is the only way we have at present. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the only way to get your replacements ? 

General HigHrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What will happen to these 200,000 soldiers who 
will get out of the service under the present scheme of things ? 

General Higurower. I can explain it this way to clarify just a bit, 
Mr. Chairman. As these people's time of service comes up, they just 
will not be replaced, we will just drop the troop level to that extent. 
Now, these people, as they go out, we hope that they will go either into 
the National Guard or the Reserves, but there is no requirement that 
they do it. 

Senator Cuavez. There is no requirement, no compulsory require- 
ment ¢ 

General Higurowerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They can either go home or they could reenlist, or 
bein the Reserve section ¢ 

General Higurower. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. is that it? 

(General Hignrower. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. But there is no compulsion ? 

General Hienrower. That is right. 


DRAFT LAW ENACTMENT IN CASE OF WAR 
Senator ELLENpDER. On the other hand, should the worst come and 


awar start, I suppose that Congress would be quick in enacting a draft 
law covering men from the age of maybe 18 to, on up to 40 or 45? 
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General Hicurowrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. The first whose services you might obtain woul] 
be those who had this previous training ? 

General Hicrrower. That is right, sir, because they represent an 
advance level which would save us time in getting these units ba¢ ‘k 
together. 

Senator Ciravez. But that would be dependent upon legislatiys 
action ¢ 

RAPID AND EFFICIENT MOBILIZATION 


General Hicirowrr. That is correct, sir; that goes back to what | 
Was just saying, sir, that this mobilization will have to be rapid and 
efficient. This expansion will create a huge demand for highly trained 
officers for command and staff positions. Each staff must now be 
trained to cope with nonatomic and nuclear warfare. By operating 
our Army service schools at the programed capacity, we expect to have 
these trained officers to fill mobilization assignments from both the 
active Army and the reserve components. In conjunction with the 
training centers and the Army service schools we conduct specialist 
courses to train individuals in administrative and technical skills 
These courses likewise must be expansible to meet emergency mobiliza- 
tion requirements. A training base capable of rapid expansion must 


include the means by which training aids, training films, and training | 


literature can be developed, procured, and distributed as needed to 
meet mobilization requirements. 

The tasks which must be ac ‘omplished to attain our fifth objective 
are enumerated in handout No. 6. The troop test program is an es. 
sential part of the Army’s continuing effort to develop new and im- 
proved equipment, weapons, and organizational and employment con- 
cepts to include those relating to atomic warfare and to integrate these 
when appropriate into Army structure and doctrine. By this means 
we can achieve the quality essential to development of the maximum 
combat capability. Troop tests range from a test of a single piece of 
equipment such as a helmet or hot-weather uniform to a large-scale 
exercise to test new organizational concepts of a division under con- 
ditions of atomic warfare. 


IMPROVEMENT IN COMBAT CAPABILITY 


The Army, like all other dynamic organizations, cannot remain static 
in regard to either its organization, its operational concepts, or its 
equipment and weapons. It must be constantly alert, openminded and 
flexible to the incorporation of new ideas, to improve its combat ca- 
pability. This is particularly important for an Army which must 
attain the ultimate in quality to offset in part its lack in quantity. Kx- 
tensive troop tests constitute the most effective and economical means 
of evaluation of promising ideas in the field of organization, technical 
doctrine and equipment. 

I should like to call your attention briefly to handout No. 7 which 
indicates the specific projects where we have found it necessary to 
make increases and decreases. 

The reasons for these changes are briefly covered in the notes on the 
handout which the committee has before it. You will note that there 
are decreases in 3 projects and increases in 5 projects. Only three of 
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ihe increases are of significant amounts. The net effect of these 
increases and decreases is an overall increase of approximately $13 
uillion. I should like to invite your attention specifically to item 6 
on the handout. ‘To illustrate the types of training publications 
printed I have here with me some examples. These are a field 
manual, an Army training program, an ROTC manual, a training 
test and a firing table. It 1s hardly necessary for me to point out 
how important these publications are to Army training. A signifi- 
cant part of the increase in costs for training publications is printing 
required in support of the ATFA-1 project under which the struc- 
tures of our divisions are being reviewed and proposed changes 
tested in the light of conditions imposed by new and changing 
weapons—both nonatomic and nuclear—equipment, and tactical con- 
cepts. 
REDUCTION IN MILITARY PERSONNEL OVERHEAD 


In closing I would like to draw the committee’s attention to the 
fact that the $13 million net increase in the training budget does not 
reflect the decrease resulting from a lower military overhead in Army 
training activities in fiscal year 1956. Pay and other direct, and 
indirect costs of military personnel, operationally involved in Army 
training, is not included in the training budget. Military personnel 
overhead in the training system will decrease from 67,740 in fiscal year 
1955 to 41,153 in fiscal year 1956. If this decrease of 26,587 persons 
were costed at an average of $5,098 per individual this reduction would 
amount to a saving of $135,540,000. 

Senator Stennis. What is that $5,098 ? 

General HigHroweEr. $5,098 comes very close to your $6,000. This 
reduction would amount to a saving of $135,540,000. 


ADEQUACY OF TRAINING BUDGET 


The training budget in the amount of $89,984,000 represents our 
very best estimate of the funds required to achieve the Army’s train- 
ing objectives for fiscal year 1956. Thank you gentlemen for your 
attention. I shall now be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have concerning this budget. 

Senator ELLEnpER. This amount of almost $90 million, you have it 
itemized here? 

General Hientower. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. On the schools, when you say schools, you mean 
instructions that are given to the trainee? 

General Hiantower. Trainees as a specialist are advanced students. 

Senator ELLENDER. At the camp ? 

General Hicurower. That is right, sir. 

Senator E.ienper. Is this training carried on at the permanent 
camps located throughout the country ? 

General Hicutrower. That is right, and some that are not perma- 
nent but still on a semipermanent status. They have never been 
declared permanent stations. 

Senator ELienper. I see. It does not provide for anything in re- 
gard to adding to these buildings or the repair of them. This is 
strictly relegated to the amount necessary for the training program ? 

General Hicurower. For the training program, correct, sir. There 
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is not any maintenance of the installation, there is none of the 

soldier’s pay or none of the soldier’s food. There is none of the 

so-called indirect or ancillary costs. This is strictly for the training 

budget. . 
CIVILIAN TEACHERS 


Senator ELLenper. Do you have any civilians who teach at thes 
schools / 

General Higurower. A considerable number, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What do they teach and what is the reaso) 
for it ? 

General HiguHrowrr. They may be radio instructors, sir. Cer. 
tainly in some of the more basic types of engineering, both electrical 
and mechanical or ordnance. 

Senator ELLENpDeR. Are they specialists in civilian life who have had 
prior training / 

General Higutrowrer. They are. They are instructors normally who 
have been teaching some other place and have been brought to these 
schools. 

Senator Ex.Lenper. Have you any retired officers now in civilian 
life who are employed in training soldiers ? 

Colonel Anse. Many of these civilian employees are Reserve 
officers not on active duty if the particular type of skill that they are 
instructing in pertains to the military. For example, map-reading 
instructors, many of those are civilian instructors. However, in the 
scientific fields, radar and radio, in those areas they may not be 
necessarily of military background. 

Senator Ettenper. Those instructors who are strictly not milit: ary, 
are they employed on a per-hour basis, or per-vear basis, or how are 
they employed? 


METHOD OF TEACHER EMPLOYMENT 


Colonel Anseu. I believe, sir, that they are employed on the civil- 
service basis or contract basis. I believe Dr. Allen could answer that 
more specifically. 

Dr. Auten. Employees generally are hired for service schools or 
training contracted for by the Army on two bases, sir, either civil- 
service ‘employment as are any other civil-service employees, under 
the regulations established by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, or are on a contract basis. Normally, the contract is used 
where the overall training requirement is met by a civilian contractor. 
For example, in an industrial organization, a civilian university or 
school, or some other organization competent to administer training. 
In this case the contract normally would be for overall training on 
some equitable basis and the civilian contractor would procure the 
services of necessary civilian specialists. 

Senator E_Ltenper. Where you obtain it in that manner, that is, 
through contract, is it in that case on a per capita basis of the number 
of students taught? 

Dr. ALLEN. Normally it may be, sir, on the per capita basis where 
the experience is well established. Where the experience is not well 
established, or the number of students may vary, then something may 
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he put in to compensate the contractor for his school and the equip- 
ment that he utilizes, and so forth. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you give the figure of $29,072,000 required 
for fiscal 1956, is - it used ‘exclusively to pay for the teachers who 
rach these boys, or are there expenses other than the teachers ? 

Dr. ALLEN. The pay figure for the civilian personnel hired would 
be for paid teachers, assistants, such as research assistants, technical 
wsistants, for civilian-administrative personnel, pedagogic specialists, 
unit chiefs, and so forth. 

Senator ExLenper. Then vour answer under school there, this entire 
uuount asked for is to pay for the teachers in different categories / 

Colonel Anse. Senator, 1 would like to answer that. No, sir, it is 
yot. -\ goodly portion of it is for the pay of civilian instructors, but 
there are such other items as POL products that is, gasoline, oil, 
lubricants; nonstandard items of equipment which must be procured 
in the operation of a school. Those are the sort of things which also 
come under this budget. It is broken down in the detailed budget 
here by the type of school—that is, combat arms schools, administra- 
tive service schools, or the technical services schools. 

Senator ELLENDER. Have you put a part of that justification in the 
record here ? 

Colonel Anse. Yes, sir, it is. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimate, 
2220 ~Operation of schools: fiscal year 1956 


rr] Combat arms schools $S, 107, 000 


2222 Administrative service schools__- : __._ 1,877,000 
2223 Technical service schools (except Med)_____ set 14, 270, 000 
2224 Language schools aha ntop ee cies samc oy 106, OOO 
2995, Command and General Staff ¢ ‘ollege 864, 000 
2226 SuSE <a ti CI a re i ee eed 404, 000 
2227 Other schools saa 1, 864, 000 


Total = ee é ____. 29, 072, 000 
TEACHERS SALARIES 


Senator En,Lenpver. About what proportion of this $29,072,000 
would be used to pay teachers their salaries, just percentagewise ? 

Mr. Herz. Sir, I would estimate about 65 to 70 percent is pay of 
civilians, 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, when you employ a Reserve officer, does 
he get the same pay as a civilian would in the same capacity ? 

Colonel Ansex. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENpER. Notwithstanding that he may be on a pension or 
isreceiving money from the Government ¢ 

General Hicutower. Then sir , under the law, he cannot receive two 
Federal salaries and has to receive one or the other. 

Senator ELLenper. I guess if he can get more by teaching he will 
take that rather than his pension ? 

General Higurower. That is right. 

Senator Exnenper. But there is no duplication of his pay? 

General Higurower. That is right. 
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TEMPORARY DUTY 


Senator ELteNnpER. Now, you have under No. 7 temporary duty? 

General HiguTrower. Temporary duty. 

Senator ELLENpER. What is that ? 

General Hiagurowrr. There are two types of students. If you are 
taking a long course which is more than 5 months, it is cheaper for the 
Army to send the man there on a permanent change of station and 
he becomes a resident of that school. 

Senator ELitenper. Are we still talking about people inducted into 

the Army? 

General Higurower. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeENprErR. For special training of 16 weeks? 

General Hicgurowrr. Either one, sir. He can be a member of the 
active services, or an inductee, it will not make any difference. But if 
it is a short-term course then he is paid so much per day to maintaiy 
himself at the school. 

Senator Ex:tenper. In what category would those come? Why 
would it be necessary to select them to go to these special schools! ]s 
it because of special training needed ¢ 

General Hicurowerr. Special training required like radio operators, 
cooks, and so forth. Those are the sort of a where it is cheaper to 
pay them so much per day while they are a student. If it is a more 
complicated course like 1 ‘adar men, which is 38 weeks, then it is chea wper 
to do it the other way. 


MILITARY ACADEMY TRAINING 


Senator ELLtenper. I see. I notice you have a small item there for 
the United States Military Academy. What is that, $2,279,000 for 
1956 4 

General HigHrower. That, in general, sir, is to take care of the addi- 
tional training that we give the cadets during summer training when 
they go to Fort Knox for armored training, to Fort Benning for in- 
fantry and so forth. 

Senator ELLenper. Why do you call it the United States Military 
Academy ¢ 

General Hignrower. They are the cadets from West Point. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. Is that not provided for in their own budget? 

General Higurowrer. We provide their budget insofar as training is 
concerned ; that is part of the G—3’s responsibility. 

Senator Evtenver. So that there is no separate budget for the 
United States Military Academy in this field # 

General Hurcuison. There is not a separate budget program for the 
United States Military Academy; funds to operate and maintain the 
Academy are spread in the various Army appropriations. 

Senator ELLenper. That is usually in the summer vacation for their 
training? 

General Hurcuison. A great bulk of it is, sir. 

General Hicurower. There are other items to provide laboratory 
equipment and other aids that they need now that we are getting more 
technical, with our guided missiles and radar and things of that sort. 
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TUITION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Senator ELLenpER. We have mentioned so far two types of school- 
ing; that is, the regular and this special. ‘Then I notice you have an- 
other type there, tuition at civilian institutions. 

General HigHrower. That is right, sir. We have found that it is 
much simpler, for example, for us to take advantage of various civil- 
ian institutions that can give us a particularly high critical type of 
training rather than our attempting to set up and duplicate that. It 
issimpler to pay their tuition at these schools. 

Senator ELLENpER. How does that differ from No. 7? 

General HicHtower. In No. 7 generally, sir, is at a service school. 

Senator Exvenper. Is that a civilian school ? 

General Hicurower. No, sir; it would be like Fort Benning, the 
Infantry School, or Fort Knox Armored School, or maybe with the 
Air Force or the medical schools, any one of which is within the 
services. 

Senator ELLenper. You establish all of them within the services 
except that one described under No.4;am I right in that? 

General Hichrower. That is right. 

Senator ELLeENpErR. Any questions ¢ 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 


STEPUP IN CIVILIAN SCHOOL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator SmirH. There is quite a difference between the 1955 and 
1956 budgets requested. Does that mean you have stepped up the civil- 


ian school training and deducted from the Regular Army training? 
General Hignrowrr. Yes, Senator. I presume this is what you 
wish to know, Senator. In general, it may be stated that the increase 
in funds for tuition in civilian institutions is based on two factors 
which are independent of the strength of the Army. First, a very 
substantial portion of the increase, including the sum of $1.8 million 
which is to be expended for the training of 900 helicopter pilots and, 
second, the remainder of the increase, all relatively small in terms of 
dollars, but of great importance to the Army in that it will be spent 
for advanced education largely at the graduate level to prepare Army 
personnel to meet the requirements of the present rapid advances in the 
technological and tactical and strategic arts of war, industrial war 
and management. In this case, the need of the Army for special train- 
ing is geared to advances made in this field, not to its personnel 
strength. In other words, mobilization planning, general require- 
ments based upon scientific progress and the ultimate defensive capa- 
bilities of the Nation under conditions of mobilization, not upon the 
strength of the Army at the time. An itemization of that part of the 
increase aside from the $1.8 million mentioned above amounts to 
$237,000 which is broken down roughly as follows: The Career Man- 
agement Office, Office of the Adjutant General for the combined com- 
bat arms in the Department of the Army administrative agencies, 54 
students more in 1956 than was possible in 1955 because of fund-limit 
basis. This training is estimated to cost us $45,000. 
The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 10 more students under the for- 
eign area special training program than in 1955. This expansion is 
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$13,500. The Corps of Engineers, 54 additional students with a shoy 
course with industrial establishments on earth-moving maintena; 
and repair; that is, earth-moving equipment which might be sone. 
what like LeTourneau or Caterpiller where it is simpler to send the 
man there to get the factory maintenance rather than attempting t 
set up a duplicate course within our technical or combat sc — Phat 
will cost us $18,000, A further sum of $5,000 will be used to allow 44 
more engineer officers to enter profes sional training to reduce the ene 
neering backlog of spaces requiring graduate level personnel training 
Ordnance, 54 additional students to meet requirements dropped out be 
cause of 1955 lack of funds, $45,050. These are generally in the field 
of physical sciences and mathematics. The Quartermaster, 
tional students, largely in the field of administration and 
Administration. Again, that is to pick up the amount we dropped 
last year. The Signal Corps, 12 additional in major commiunic: 
courses at $14,000, The remaining $34,000 will be expended to tra 
additional enlisted personnel at, again, industrial as 
technical specialties relating to electronics and communication equiy 
ment coming into use by the Signal Corps. The Transportation Corps, 
17 additional oflicers to be tr: ained at the graduate level to approa 
the required numbers of such personnel not obtainable under the bud: lwet 
in the past year. This cost is $16,000. The sum of $23,000 will be 
spent to supply transitional training for Army pilots on several ney 
Army helicopters to be accepted during the coming fiscal year, Ther 
there is 810,000 that goes to the ¢ eee rs ¢ MMlice, Office of P 
logical Warfare, Safety Division, G-1, Women’s Army Corps. ( 

of Finance, Judge Advocate pe Provost Marshal General, a 
G3 for Languages. That, I believe, covers it. 

Senator Smiru. Then, General, what I was trving to get at is that 
this is an increase in personnel and an increase in higher educatior 
facilities, rather than taking it from some other part of the Army’ 

General Hicirrowrr. That is right. We are putting more people 
into the higher education and this part of the budget. is to cover that 
part of the cost. 

Senator Suirn. Thank you very much. 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Senator ELienper. I notice among the courses of instruction that 
you have are English, journalism, law, psychology, social sciences, 
and statistics. Now the question is, why is that necessary? Why do 
you do that ? 

General HigHrowrr. Let me answer one, and then I will get the 
expert back here. In the line of human resources under G—1, which 
is a little far from our field, but in which nevertheless we are inter- 
ested, is a contract through George Washington University whereby 
they have contracted to investigate the motivation of soldiers, the 
better conduct of patrols, a central system of driving tanks, human 
engineering in the construction of various weapons, something to cut 
out the 100 mil error, where you drop 100 units in your computa- 
tions in artillery data computation. 

Senator Etienpver. Those are studies and you do not instruct the 
personnel ? 
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General Hicurower. From these studies, well, they are just that 
atthe moment. But from them will come additional data to go back 
aie schools and improve the instruction. 

Senator ELLENDER. You expect to pursue the training of your own 
personnel in those fields ? 

' General Hicurrower. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. But you are now making a study of it? 

General Hicurowrer. That is right, to determine if it is worth- 
while to attempt to do that, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. A moment ago you mentioned something about 
helicopters and IT notice in the estimate an item of $1.8 million for 
00 helicopter pilot-training courses to be conducted at civilian insti- 
tutions ¢ 

General Hiarrrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Enrenper. Has that type of training been done in the 
past by the military rather than the civilian ? 

"General Hicrrowrr. That is custom: iry, the way it is quoted here. 
That is the way the Air Force does it on their pilots and so far as 
we are concerned, this is a special group of pilots, the cargo-helicopter 
dass. We find that we can contract that out to a civilian company 
and do it far more reasonably than we can if we attempt to set up 
such an installation on our own. I would like to ask Colonel Allcorn 
to discuss that for us. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Senator Enienper. Will you also ask him how he estimated his 
figures of $1.8 million ¢ 

Colonel Attcorn. Sir, we based our estimate on the Stanford re- 
search study which indicates that such training is more desirable to 
be done by contract. 

Senator EiLenper. IT am talking about the cost of it at the moment. 

Colonel Atncorn., Yes, sir. We based it on a cost per student, based 
oh experience that we now have in the Army. We are now training 
those people in the Army at this time. We based it on informal pro- 
posals from the contractors who are capable of performing this 
mission. 

Senator Ertenper. Are they able to do it cheaper than you? 

Colonel Anutcorn. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELnenper. That is. the services? 

Colonel Atucorn. Yes, sir, because of the fact that they are able to 
operate with fewer people overhead. 

Senator ELLeNper. How do you make selection as to which company 
shall do the training ? 

Colonel Aticorn. It will be done on a bid basis, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. I see. You first test their qualifications 

Colonel Aticorn. Yes, sir. The bidder has to be qualified to per- 
form the mission. He has to meet certain criteria productionwise. 

Senator Eiienper. I see. 

Senator Suiru. Mr. Chairman, is that coming out of the usual 
expenditures of the Army, or is it cutting the Army expense, or actual 
Army training, and increasing the outside expense? That is what I 
have been trying to get. 
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General HicHtowrr. No, Senator, this is a definite increase, 
Senator Smirnu. A straight increase? 
General HigHrower. Yes Ss. 


NECESSITY FOR TRAINING IN CERTAIN SUBJECTS 


Senator ELitenper. In regard to this previous question that I asked 
you about the teaching of psychology and law and all of that, will you 
be a little more specific in stating why that was necessary? That Was 
a question I asked you awhile ago and you said you were prepari ng 
now to make a study of it in the hope that later on you could have 
special courses in that. The question I would like to know is why 
is that necessary? Why is it necessary to teach them these subjects 
such as English, journalism, psychology, law, social sciences, and 
statistics ? 

G eneral Hicurower. It is considered necessary to educate milit ary 
personnel in the sciences listed in the question because such sciences 
form only a part of the overall skill required by assignments involved, 
Ly far the greatest skill area relates to the military aspects of these 
assignments | which include such duties as members of the faculty, 
United States Military Academy, other Army and joint schools and 
colleges, ordnance specialists, provost marshal general’s personnel, 
Office of the Inspector General. These posts are most important and 
will have been acquired through a longer and more costly period of 
instruction than the education and training acquired at civ ilian educa- 
tional training institutions. It is submitted that it is far more satis- 
factory and less costly to train officers for such duties than to train 
civilians possessing such skills in all of the many elements that go into 
the dev elopment of an officer. Where epecially skilled civilians can 
be employed in their civilian capacity, this is done to complete sat 
faction. However, the assignments here involved must be filled . 
fully qualified Army officers ‘and civilians regardless of their academic 
or personal ability would not be the best or least expensive solution 
to the problem. 

It is necessary that the Army train military personnel who have the 
necessary background of the sciences and arts involved in order that 
they may feel on equal terms with civilian scientists and researchers 
on projects relating to the development of electronics, chemical, and 
biological and radiological warfare, nuclear energy, and_ others. 
These must be capable of providing the needed guidance, especially to 
the military application of the sciences or arts under research develop- 
ment or testing. In establishing requirements for personnel trained 
at the graduate or technical level, great care is exercised to avoid the 
assignment of military personnel to positions which can be filled more 
effectively by civilians, but in a substantial number of cases where 
the basic requirement is military, the training in the military arts and 
sciences is needed. 

Senator Ettenper. I thought they were all trained in advance. | 
am just wondering why it is necessary for you to employ an institution 
to determine why it should be done? Of course that is what it 
amounts to. 

General HicuHrower. I misunderstood you. When you speak of 
human relations, we have a project under G-1 which deals with ex- 
actly that. 
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Senator ExLenper. Is that the only one of the several mentioned ? 
General HiagHtrowrr. That is right. These are active students. 
Senator Exrenper. The others, you are satisfied from what you 

have just stated that it is necessary to have this special training? 
(eneral HigHtowerr. That is right. 


TROOP TEST 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, I notice in your budget under 2,253, two 
tests, exercises. ‘The amount has been increased for 1956 from 
$3,806,000 to $7,966,000. It is understood that these tests are to be used 
to evaluate new organization doctrines and organization equipment ? 

General Hicrrower. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will you give us the idea of the kind of tests 
you propose to proceed with ¢ 

(ieneral Hieirower. The increase of $4,160,000 in subproject 2,253 
is distributed in two broad categories as ‘follows: Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., actives, $1,932,000 and other troop tests, $2,228,000. ‘The im- 
portance of approval of the planned expansion of the electronic war- 
fare testing activities at Fort Huachuca cannot be overemphasized. 
This vital area has the most direct effect on combat capabilities and is 
one in which rapid strides are being made necessitating a substantial 
investment of money and effort to assure that our electronics warfare 
experience and equipment at least equals that of our potential ene- 
mies. The increases for other troop activities stem principally 
from exercise Blue Bolt, which is the test of a new armored division. 
It is estimated to cost $3,800,000 and will provide the evidence needed 
to determine the usage and whether new organizational concepts are 
sound. A comparable test of infantry division known as Follow Me 
was conducted in 1955 and was proven of great value in evaluating 
the organizational and tactical needs under electronic warfare. Troop 
tests conducted in 1 year are of course not directly comparable to 
those conducted in a previous year. In fact, if they remain static 
there would be no need for them. Constant research requires the 
development of new nuclear and CBR weapons which generate new 
equipment, organization and doctrinal concepts which must be tested 
if they are to be correctly evaluated. 

The determination must then be made as to how they can best be 
integrated into our organizational structure and how our doctrine 
must be modified to take maximum advantage thereof. In general 
terms, however, fiscal 1956 increased requirements are those related to 
the support of the electronic warfare center and the division phase test 
of exercise Blue Bolt. Whenever possible, troop tests are conducted 
with field maneuvers. For example, the communications system and 
integrated intelligence system are being tested during fiscal 1956 in 
exercise Sagebrush. ‘Troop test Blue Bolt has been developed to ac- 
complish the following: A more favorable combat potential to man- 
power ratio, combat units which are more flexible and mobile and less 
vulnerable to atomic attack, to achieve maximum utilization of metero- 
logical improvements, to maintain or improve the Army’s capability 
for sustained armed combat. Troop tests for 1955 and 1956 are sub- 
stantially as follows: I can give you a few of each one, if you wish, sir. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Senator Extenper. The appropriation you are now asking for tha 
purpose, is that merely to have the soldiers, or those who are there, op 
do you provide the equipment for them ? 

General Hicurowrr. We provide the equipment, sir. 

Senator ELLenprr. Atomic energy does not provide any of that? 

General Higutowrr. We have to do that. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, you are given an idea of what js 
supposed to happen and under those conditions you prepare it? 

General Hicnrowrr. We prepare it and see and evaluate how jt 
works. 

Senator Evitenprer. The amount now asked for covers all of thog 
preliminary preparations / 

General Hicurower. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. In order to go through the tests? 

General Hicurower. ‘That is correct. 


TRAINING AIDS 


Senator ELLENpDER. How do you cover the types of training aids! 
Have you any of those? 

General Highrower. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. I notice that under number 2200, you are asking 
for that and I wonder if you could go into a little detail for us on that 
subject. 

General Hicgurowrer. We have Mr. Kerndt here, sir, who is ou 
specialist in training aids and I would prefer to have him answer the 
question. 

Mr. Kernpr. The primary increase is caused by one particular item 
which is a radar target simulator. It is a rather elaborate electronic 
device which costs between $50,000 and $60,000 an item. However, the 
training that we will gain from this device is something that we have 
not been able to do now and if we are to attempt to duplicate it it would 
cost in the millions of dollars. This device will simulate six different 
types of targets on the radar scope to train not only the radarmen, 
but the battery officers at any kind of installation, field artillery out- 
fits, or any type of army unit equipped with radar. The target, 
whether it is an artillery shell or a fleet of airplanes, or even guided 
missiles, will be simulated by the instructor pushing a button. The 
target scope then reflects this particular target. We can actually pro- 
gram intensive maneuvers at the battery site without disconnecting 
the Nike battery. It can be ready to fire any time. This is a strictly 
simulated endeavor. ‘These devices will be mobile and can be taken 
from one site to another out in the field and we can get the training 
for the radar operators that we cannot afford now. 

Senator EL.tenper. Well, is this training being given in the hope 
that in war you may meet with the same situation ? 

Mr. Kernor. Yes, sir; that is right. Right now, for example, 
radar operator out at any one of these radar locations here can obtain 
practice only by watching the commercial airlines come through on 
aircraft flights. One of the things that probably will cause him trouble 
in war is the jamming used by the enemy. This particular simulated 
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device will simulate jamming at the instructor’s desire and then we 
will see how good these lads are on those radar scopes. As of now, we 
cannot induce any jamming on a known target. 


PROGRAM 2200 EXPENDITURES 


Senator ExLenper. I notice, General, under 2200, you are asking 
for quite a sum of money under various items. 

(General Hieurowrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. You have combat arms school, language school, 
andthe like? 

General Higmrower. I can give you a list of those and explain sev- 
eral of them. For example, we just talked about antiaircraft targets 
simulated. That will be used not only here with our Nike and gun 
hatteries, but also back at the antiaircraft school at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
Then the Honest John, which is a ballistic rocket, a simulator to 
check out the circuitry of the machine actually going in and firing the 
thing. It is sort of dange ‘rous. This training aid will allow us to do 
this on something that approximates this exactly without the danger. 
We have that again for the Corporal guided missile warhead and again 
with mine warfare training, sir, certain cutaway devices that simulate 
the actual. 

Senator Exienper. Is that training done in anticipation that our 
enemy will have the same problem with the same kind of machines to 
shoot at us? 

General Hicirower. At least on the same principles. It may not 
be the exact detail, but it will come in the same principles of use. 

Senator Extenper. So that it results in our having a group in the 
armed services that are devising all kinds of implements of war and 
another group to defend against that; is that about it ? 

General Hicnrower. That is always correct. 

Senator Eitenper. Who cooks all that up? How is that done? 
: here do you get your information that these things may be employed 
by others, or that it may be necessary? Why is it necessary to spend 
all this on account of a thing that may never happen ? 

General Higirrower. Well, sir, it will happen to this extent, that 
something like it will happen although it may not be this exact device. 
You ask where does it come from? Anyone can come up with an idea 
of training and making it or developing it. In addition, as you 
develop a particular type of weapon, ordnance, the developer atte mpts 
at the same time to evolve a training device that will make it more 
simple and less expensive than if you used the real thing. As, for 
example, we cannot go around shooting Corporal missiles; that would 
cost too much and be too dangerous. It allows us to do everything 
except to expend that particular missile, and we accomplish our train- 
ngmission. There isa station in New York, Port Washington, Sands 
o _N. Y., I believe, handled by the Navy for all the armed services, 
he Nav Vv Special Devices Center. They are a group of specialists 
Shei exclusively to this purpose, to evolve training aids. ft is 
supported about equally between us, the Navy and the Air Force 

Senator Exienper. ‘Are there any further questions? 
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INFANTRY TRAINING COST 


Senator Srennis. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, may I for the recor, 
and also for the benefit of the two members who have come in, refer 
again to my experience down at Fort Bragg where I spent a night and 
a “full day in company with other members of the Senate and Hoysp 
where we were given a breakdown on the cost of this training for the 
Infantry. This was from Fort Jackson, S. C., and did not pertain 
to the 82d division, but this was basic infantr y training. They carried 
us around to a large tent where there was a breakdown as to what 
travel cost is for this man, what the medical expenses were for this 
trainee, and then for what the particular items pertaining to his par. 
ticular training cost and they had it broken down and itemized and 
got down to the last, the total of $1,789. Of course, that inc luded 
clothes and food and matters of that kind. They are there for 16 
weeks of this intense training, 8 weeks basic and then 8 weeks addi- 
tional in a specialized field. I was most favorably impressed, and jt 
was a smaller figure than I had expected. I do not know what the 
procurement officer did that bought all these items, I do not know 
how good a job they did there, but it looked to me like the cost of those 
items for the tr aining - that man down at the ground level was excep- 
tionally good. As I say, that figure of a little over $100 a week with 
all those items cohesion was less than I expected. As I understood 
those figures, they pertain generally to the Infantry throughout the 
United States; is that cor rect, General ¢ 

General Hicurowrr. That would be very close, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I think I should bring that report. I think the 
impression was shared by the other members there and I wish that 
more of the members of this Appropriations Committee in their busy 
multitude of duties that they have could have gone out on the field 
and seen this training in progress and then seen the end product, the 
trained soldier. I w ‘ant to commend your Army for what I think is 
an especially good job along this line and at a lower cost, as i say, 
than I had expected. 

Now, I wanted to direct one question, Mr. Chairman, to an item on 
page 322 of the House subcommittee print of the bill itself. General, 
do you have that before you? It is along the line that Senator Ellen- 
der was questioning you on, this specialized training. 

General Hicutrower. I do not have one. 


PROVISION OF BILL 


Senator Stennis. Well, I will read it, and I am quoting from the 
bill here. 
None of the funds provided in this Act shall be available for the payment of 
tuition to civilian law school for training and so forth. 
That identifies the section there. You are familiar with this? 

General Higurowrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Explain this tous. Is this general law, or do you 
propose it for the new bill ? 

General Higurowrr. We do not propose it, we do not want it. 

Senator STenNis. That is what I want to do, give you a chance to ex- 
pound on that. 

Senator SaAvronsaLL. Would the Senator yield ? 
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Senator STENNIS. Surely. 

Senator SALTONSALL. That provision was put 1n the bill last year at 
the insistence of Senator Ferguson of Michigan and several others 
who felt that there should not ‘be a general training of lawyers in the 
Army itself. 

Senator Stennis. I want to get the actual] facts in the record here 
now as to what the law is and then we will move from there to whether 
or not it should be continued. 

Senator SALTONSALL. I was in general opposition to that provision 
asa practical matter. 

Senator SrENNIs. IL appreciate the Senator's comment. 

General, would you pinpoint this and tell us the effect of this law ? 


EFFECT OF PROVISION 


General Hicurowerr. The effect of this law, sir, means that we will 
commission lawyers directly into the Judge Advoe: ate Corps and then 
vo through a fairly long period of time training them insofar as the 
military ‘edue ation required to adopt themselves to military law as 
opposed to civil law. Whereas in other years, previously we have been 
able to take certain officers who decided they wanted to be in military 
law and sent them to certain schools and have them admitted to the 
bar. Dr. Allen can give you more detail there. 

Senator Smiru. Will you yield? 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. You mean you took a man who had not had any 
law and trained them or men who had law education and you were 
taking them to the military law / 

General Hicnrower. Both. The cadet at the Military Academy has 
| year’s military training in law and it is not adequate. But after 
several years’ education he comes out as a qualified lawyer and is ad- 
mitted to the various State and National bars. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may Mr. Allen, who I understand 
isin charge of this program, explain ‘ 

Dr. Aten. The problem, sir, of the lawyer in the Armed Forces 
is an especially difficult one as compared w ith the other civilian pro- 
fessions, in that the legal practice within the Armed Forces is more 
speci: alized ; that is, military law is a law of legal precedent practice 
carried out under the Army law. The physical scientist working for 
the Armed Forces, normally speaking, uses his civilian skill with little 
change. For example, if he is in the field of nuclear work he con- 
tinues to develop his skill in the area of Army requirements which 
is a scientific requirement closely elke to the nuclear physics carried 
out in our universities. A lawyer in the Armed Forces must relearn 
his trade to a considerable extent to apply his principles of law which 
are of course universally applicable to the special relationship, legally 
speaking, between the commander and the man. 

Senator Srennis. Let me get to an example. Suppose you have 
a man who is a graduate of West Point or Annapolis and he shows 
aptitudes and inclination and wants to specialize within the Army 
in the Judge Advocate General’s work. Under this limitation, you 
cannot send him out to the University of Virginia Law School, or 
Yale or Harvard, or anywhere to get some basic legal training ? 

Dr. ALLEN. That is correct. 
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Senator STeENNtis. Do you not feel a need to be able to send theg 
men for that training ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator STENNIS. Let the general answer, too. 

General Higirowrr. Yes. 

Senator STENNis. Here comes a bright young fellow who did not 
have a chance perhaps to have a college education, as we use the term, 
He has never been to Annapolis or West Point, but he shows the apti- 
tude and ability and all the other requisites and you want to traiy 
him in the Judge Advocate General's department in law. Under this 
limitation, you can only train him in the military law with respect 
to the things you have in the Army and you cannot give him the basi 
training in the common law under which we operate / 

Dr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, can I add to that, please ? 

Senator Srenntis. I want to give another illustration first, if I may, 
The third kind of illustration is that if you have this kind of limitation 
on you for years to come, you are going to be limited in your men that 
have know ledge of the basic common law to men that. come into the 
Army that already have some legal training and decide to stay? 

General Hignutower. That is correct. 


ADEQUACY OF TRAINING 


Re nator STeNNts. I am one of that group, [am a lawyer, but frank- 
. do you think that would be enough of a source of legal training 
to Apes vour needs ? 

General Hicirower. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Stennis. Would you like to answer ? 

Dr. ALLEN. Is it not enough quantitatively and does not work out 
from the standpoint of skill. 

Senator Stennis. Do you know why they picked out lawyers, and 
lawyers alone, to put this limitation on them ? 

Senator SauronstaLL. Speaking from memory, as of last year, there 
was a very strong feeling by some of the members of the iiaaiioes 
that we should not spend ‘Government funds in the Army for training 
lawyers; that they could hire civilian lawyers for the Judge Advocate, 
I assume that this new language that you gentlemen are wanting to 
put back is, we will say, a compromise. Last year there was nothing 
and this year you would like to get 20 and next year you come back 
with 40? 

Senator Stennis. That is the point I wanted to bring up. General 
Moore indicated he wanted to say a word, I believe. 


NEED FOR LEGAL TRAINING 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman. as has been stated, the current bill 
does not permit any new law students to be sent to educational institu- 
tions. The Department of Defense, the Army, Navy and Air Force are 
desirous, and the President has urged in his budget to change this limi- 
tation to a limitation which would permit us to send 20 this year, and 
again in 1957 and so on in order to select from the Army, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, not to exceed 20 each year to pursue a course 
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ina civilian educational institution offering courses creditable toward 
alaw degree. 

Senator ELLenperR. Would you send West Point graduates, Naval 
Academy graduates, for this purpose ? 

General Moore. ‘That has been testified to at great length by the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army who appeared before the House. 

He indicated clear ly that with the availability of legal t: lent among 
people who had no foundation in the military arts “and sciences, he 
needed a scattering, a few well-qualified and trained military people 

to have a knowledge of the law to come in and take positions not only 

in his office, but elsewhere, and that was explained very well by him. 

Senator SauronstaLL, Mr, Chairman, I think another argument for 
_ provision that was stated last year was that one would train 10 

- 15 of these gentlemen at the lower levels and, when they get up 
to af admirals or generals, that there are only about 1 out of 10 or 12 
that use the legal training and that therefore this training should not 
be given at the expense of the Government. I think that was the argu- 
ment, and IL know there was a great deal of feeling, General Moore, 
on this subject. Personally, I did not feel as strongly as the others 
did, and I believe that something like this should be allowed. 

General Moorr. I might say for the record that it is my considered 
opinion that this limitation has reduced the numbers considerably, 
and that there is no request now pending before this committee which 
would go back to training as many people as were being trained when 
exception was taken to the practice. 

Senator SavronstaLu. The other argument, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
is that it was in competition; that you were giving this training at 
Government expense in competition to civilian lawyers who could do 
the work. 

Senator Stennis. I primarily, Mr, Chairman, am interested in keep- 
ing the doors open first to the bright young fellow who comes into the 
Army and has aptitude and ambition along legal lines. I want the 
door kept open where he can be given specialized training. Second, 
the men already trained in the academies, make it possib le for them. 
I hope the committee will adopt some change in the law and permit 
some flow at least of this type of man. 


UNWARRENTED EXPENSE 


Senator ELLENper. All of that may be very laudatory, Senator Sten- 
nis, but I am inclined to believe that we might get somewhere by mak- 
ing it more attractive to get lawyers to make the military their life 
work. Why should we send a person to West Point or the Naval Acad- 
emy to get special training in combat to help defend us, and then make 
a lawyer out of him? I just cannot see it. It is Just an expense that is 
not warranted. I would rather, as I said, open the door, make it more 
attractive to people who have chosen to make law their profession. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, how would you do that? 

Senator ELLenper. You have colleges now that give special train- 
ing in military subjects and I am sure that if we could make it more 
attractive for lawyers to become part of the military that you might 
encourage them to study in that direction and qualify themselves. 

Senator Stennis. How could you do it though at as little expense 
as you could by sending some of these men to civilian schools ? 
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Senator Extenper. You forget, Senator Stennis, the expense yoy 
have gone through in training | a W est Pointer or a Naval Ac ~ademy 
man to do things i in combat, to assist in the actual conduct of the wap. 
That is why we have those Academies and we spend, I do not know 
how much per year per man, but we do spend a tremendous amount 
to educate them. Now to permit them to take a course that would 
veer away from that training, I cannot see that. 

Senator Stennis. 1 am thinking more of the ROTC men that they 
take in and siay, or those that come in from sources other than the 
Academies. 

Senator Exienper. But you do not exclude the Academy people, 

Senator Srennis. That is why I would want the limitation remove) 
and I think it would be well to have a definite understanding with the 
service about the limited number of Academy men taking this course; 
otherwise, we might have to prohibit them. 

Senator ELLeNveR. In our defense, I would rather have a lot of 
well-trained Academy men than lawyers, because that is why we have 
the two Academies. 

Senator SvENNis. I do not think the comparison of the two groups 
is going to solve our problem. What they need is men trained in thy 
common law as well as military law to carry out those missions, 

General Moore. Trained in both. 

Senator Srennis. Trained in both. 

General Moore. I would like to make this observation, and L hiesi- 
tate to do it because I would like for the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, who made a wonderful presentation before the House, to 
be here and tell you gentlemen what this really involves. I wanted 
to state that to preclude these wonderful people who come out of our 


military Academies from ever participating in the military justice 
work of the military services would be a step which I think after care- 
ful consideration few people would want to impose. 


LAW COURSE AT WEST POINT 


Senator Smiru. General Hightower, did you say that you have a 
year of law at West Point? 

General Higutower. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Is that required ? 

General Higutrower. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. What do you mean, you have a year, you have a 
course that runs a year? You do not devote a year of their training 
to law ? 

General Hignrowerr. No, it runsa year. 

Senator Srennis. It is military law, is it not? 

General Hicurower. It starts off rather basic: ally and goes through 
with McElvey’s evidence and a certain amount of constitutional law 
and particularly the Manual of Courts-Martial. 

Senator ELLenpeR. But they are trained to handle the work of the 
Army and Navy? 

General Higtower. They are far from that, Senator. They will 
be able to handle courts-martial within their units, but when you 
get into the technical aspects, they are not. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Merely a general education ? 

General Hightower. That is right. 
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Senator Stennis. We had some information about this military 
eurt testifying about how their record has improved since the court 
vent into effect. There has to be someone there supervising the 
records. 

Senator ELtenper. Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


BUDGET DIVISION 


STATEMENTS OF COL. M. N. LEVENICK, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY; BRIG. GEN. C. H. ROYCE, 
CHIEF, ARMY AUDIT AGENCY; LT. COL. P. S. TANOUS, OFFICE, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


PROGRAMS 2700 AND 2900 


General Huronison. Next, Mr. Chairman, we have programs 2700 
and 2900. Colonel Levenick from the Budget Division, Office, Comp- 
troller of the Army, will present these programs. 

Senator Ertenper. Allright. You may proceed. 

Colonel Leventck. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before this committee and present the following 
portion of the Army budget estimates for fiscal vear 1956: “Mainte- 

nance and operations, Army,” budget program 2700, “Joint projects” ; 

program 2900, “Other oper: ational activities”; and program 3200, 

“Armywide services (C omptroller Tt 


PROGRAM 2700 “JOINT PROJECTS” 


Program 2700 “Joint projects,” provides for those interservice and 
departmentwide projects for which the Department of the Army has 
been assigned the administrative responsibility. Grouped under this 
program are such diversified activities as joint missions; furtherance 
of national policy with respect to inter-American relations; joint 
charter schools, including the National War College, and the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces; administrative expenses for three 
joint headquarters. geographically located in Europe, Japan, and 

Caribbean areas ; Department of the Army pro rata support of inter- 
sovernmental agency groups; Armed Forces information and educa- 
tion program ; and special classified projects. Fiscal year 1954 obliga- 
tions are $108,461,220; for the current fiscal year 1955 the estimated 
obligations are $109,480,000; for the budget year 1956 the Army is 
requesting $89,389,000. A comparison of the 3 fiscal years reflects an 
merease of $1,018,780 between 1954 and 1955, and a decrease of 
820,091,000 between 1955 and 1956. With the exception of the classi- 
fed projects within this program, all other activities during 1956 will 
be maintained at or below the comparable cost for 1955. 


PROGRAM 2900 “OTHER OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES” 


Program 2900 “Other operational activities,” provides for a num- 
ber of miscellaneous Army functions which are not covered by other 
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budget programs and which, ine ‘idently, bear little or no relation ¢ 
each other except that they pertain to operations rather than ad. 
ministrative functions. 


EXPLANATION OF LITEMS 


Senator ELLeNprer. Can you be a little more specific ? 

Colonel Levenick. Yes, for example, we have three bands in t} 
Army which we speak about as being representative bands. One ; 
the Army Band, one is the Army Fie Id Band and one the Army Wa 
Band. We pay for their travel allowances out of this program wher 
they go out on tour.. 

Then we have the communications for the Antiaircraft Command 

Senator ELLenDER. What is that for ? 

Colonel Leventck. For their technical command communications 
including transmission of firing data. In other words, the antiaiy 
craft network, the Nike network and the sky-sweeper and so forth, 
located around an area needs communication from one battery to an 
other and from headquarters to battery. We pay those communica. 
tion bills out of here. 

Another example is the pay for the Labor Service Units in France 
We pay salaries to a very small number. The majority of Labo 
Service people are in Germany and are paid from deutsche marks, 
but the dollar-paid ones are in France and are paid from this pro- 
gram. We also have the Korean Service Corps over in Korea. They 
are laboring people and we hire them for much lower costs than we 
could ever hire American civilians and furthermore, they are locate( 
in such isolated areas that we could not possibly keep an America 
civilian there. It is much more economical than to use an Americar 
soldier 

Senator Enienper. What kind of services do they perform / 

Colonel Levrextcx. They do road work, depot work, carrying things 
on their backs up to hill positions, mountain positions, and so fort! 

Senator ELLENDeR. You mean principally where / 


SUPPLY FORCES IN KOREA 


Colonel Lrventck. In Korea. 

Senator Eiienper. Is that to supply forces that are there now? 

Colonel Lreventck. That is right, in the positions that are left 
there. You know, the pullback positions that we maintain. They are 
there working on the roads, and so forth. 

Senator ELLenper. Are we carrying that whole load? 

Colonel Leventck. This is the support of the American element. 

Senator Etienper. What other elements have you there? Do you 
have the British or the Australians or anyone else, or is the whole 
load being borne by us? 

Colonel Leventck. I would say the whole load in this case is per: 
haps to stretch a point because with the few people that we employ 
over there the Americans employ them alinost entirely, because we 
are the only ones with depots and vehicles. 

Senator Erienper. The others have pulled out, have they not ’ 
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General Hurcruson. Part of them are still there. A large part of 
the forces that were there have pulled out, but there are still some 
forces Of the United Nations remaining in Korea 

Senator ELLENDER. Who maintains them / 

General Hurcuison. For the most part they equip themselves; any 
supplies they get from us are on a re ‘imbursable basis. 

Senator ELnenper. These roads that the colonel is speaking of, is 
the whole load on us ¢ 

Colonel Leventcx. I do not go to the fact basis on this, but to my 
knowledge, the Korean Service Corps personnel that are paid by 
ys, of course do certain services that any soldier on the ground would 
enjov or could utilize, such as a road, go down to the de ‘pot and draw 
in article of equipment, walking hen a hospital and having his room 
cleaned, and so forth, field hospital, that is. He would enjoy it, but 
do not forget, please, that we bill these other nations for the support 
we give them. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. You what / 

Colonel Leventck. We bill them on a reimbursable basis and even 
though we could be said to carry the load in this, they carry their 
part. 

Senator E.nenper. You do not bill the South Korean Govern- 
ment.do vou’ That is all ours, is it not ¢ 

Colonel Leventck. On the reimbursements from the other govern- 
ments. do we collect from South Korea? I know we have collected 
from other nations, 

Colonel Tanovs. The Department of the Army is actually keeping 
track of what the Korean Government owes us. How much we will 
get back is a State Department matter that will have to be set at a 
much higher policy level than the Department of the Army. 

General Hurcrison. Senator, I think you can say about these 
service units that they are really quasi-military units, that perform 
services In support of Unite 1 States troops. Their presence reduces 
the requirement for United States soldiers in Korea. 


PAYMENT OF LABOR UNITS 


Senator Smiri. Colonel, these labor units that you speak of receive 
pay at what rate / 

Colonel Leventck. $300 a year 

Senator Smit. Is that the local labor rate ? 

Colonel Leventcx. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. So that that cuts our expenses considerably ? 

Colonel Levenick. Oh, yes, it is 20 to 1. If you figure an American 
soldier overseas worth $6,000 a year. 

Senator Smiru. It takes the military out and lets us use them some- 
where else, or bring them home ? 

Colonel Leventck. That is correct. 

Senator Smirxu. And it does help the economy there? 

Colonel Leventck. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmiruH. So all together it is a step in the right direction. 

Senator ELienper. Senator Smith, what I was complaining of was 
not the idea of selecting them and doing it with local people, but my 
criticism was directed at the fact that we are carrying the whole load 
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out there just the same as we are now doing in Formosa. Nobody 
bothers about Formosa except us as to whether we are going to defen 
it, or what we are going to do. 

Senator SmrrH. Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with you on some of 
those things, but I think these gentlemen are not the people account. 
able for that. 

Senator Ettenper. The point is, however, that a lot of the things 
that are carried out in that area are carried out through their advice: 
that is, the people representing us in those areas. I find throughout 
the world, and this applies not only to our armed services, but oup 
civilians, that those people go out there and recommend things without 
having any idea of what impact it is going to have on our own ecop- 
omy. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I again want to say that I agree 
with you on some of those things, but I think we ought to call in 
the people that have the making “of that policy rather than taking it 
out on the people who are trying to cut expenses and bring our boys 
back. 

Colonel Leventcx. In that connection, these people perform work 
which, if we took a soldier and sent him through his basic and the 
special and unit training, and then sent him over there at a cost of 
$6,000 a year with an A-frame on his back and asked him to haul 

rations up to a mountain position, we would feel mighty poorly about 
it, because that is not what we train soldiers for. 

Senator SmirH. As I traveled around, Mr. Chairman, last month 
or the month before, I was greatly impressed with the way the natives 
were taking hold of some of this work and I think it is'a great step 
in the right direction. I wish we could do more of it without hurting 
our effort. 

FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Lrvenick. Funds required for fiscal year 1956. total 
$9,016,000, compared with $14,012,000 for fiscal year 1955, and 
$16,117,546 for fiscal year 1954. The fiscal year 1956 requirements are 

$4.996,000 less than fiscal year 1955, and $7, 101.546 less than fiscal year 
1954. Reduced requirements in fiscal year 1956 as compared with the 
current and prior fiscal years are a reflection, primarily, of the de- 
creased operational activity. 

The major portion of the funds requested in program 2900 is re- 
quired for two activities 


Subproject Title F a al | F ssn ha 


Labor service units in support of tactical units__. : $4, 573, 000 $2, 500, 001 


3 
4 Korean Service Corps ee 7 Pet ae 6, 134, 500 3. 575, 00 


292: 
292 


ve. -- ‘2 tim 707, 600 | 6, 075, 00 


Senator ELLeENprER. Ww hat is the Korean § Service Corps? 

Colonel Leventcx. Those are the ones we were just discussing, the 
ones who maintain the roads, ete. 

Senator ELLenper. How about the Labor Service Units, what 1s 
that ? 

Colonel Leventck. That is in a different part of the world; that is 
in France. 

Senator Exrenper. All right. 
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WORK PERFORMED 


Colonel Leventck. Labor Service Units and the Korean Service 
Corps provide relatively inexpensive indigenous labor to replace mili- 
tary personnel in support of the Army missions in the European and 
Far East Theaters respectively. The work of the Labor Service Units 
supporting tactical United States units, includes such varied activities 
js road Maintenance, bridge construction and maintenance of the nu- 
merous firing ranges. The Korean Service Corps provides unskilled 
labor for general reclamation and maintenance, depot operations, road 
construction, quarry work, and back-packing supplies. The decreased 
requirement for both the Labor Service Units in support of tactical 
nits and the Korean Service Corps are a result of the reduced 
arengths and operational activities. 


PROGRAM 3200 “ARMYWIDE SERVICES (COMPTROLLER) ” 


Program 38200 “Armywide services (Comptroller) ,” is comprised 
of two functions; finance activities and audit activities. Funds are in- 
cluded for pay of personnel, travel, and certain operating expenses of 
tield activities of the Chief of Finance, and of the Army Audit Agency. 
Field activities of the Chief of Finance include the Finance Center, 
United States Army and 18 finance offices, United States Army. The 
audit activities encompass the Headquarters, Army Audit Agency, 
seven. regional offices, and various branch oflices, as well as the audit 
activities of the overseas commands, 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


For fiscal year 1954 the total obligations were $34,069,375. During 
the current fiscal year of 1955 obligations are estimated to be 
$30,025,600, and for fiscal year 1956 $34,820,000 is requested for this 
program. 

Senator ELtenper. This is for the entire Army procurement under 
“Maintenance and operations” ? 

Colonel Leventck. “Maintenance and operations.” It is within 
that appropriation. 

Senator ae, And it does not encompass any other subsec- 
tion ¢ 

Colonel Leventck. Well, we service the other appropriations. 

Senator ELLENpER. Has procurement and production in the Army 
an audit ¢ 

Colonel Leventck. No, we pay for all the audit in the Army right 
here. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. That is what I am asking. 

Colonel Leventck. That is exactly right. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, it covers the entire auditing of 
all expenditures under the Army ¢ 

Colonel Leventcx. That is correct. 

Senator Exitenper. And the total, as you have just indicated, for 
1956 is $34,820,000 ? 

Colonel Levenicx. That is correct. 

Senator ELtenper. Proceed. 

Colonel LrevENnIcK. Comparison of the fiscal years 1954 and 1956 
reflects a net increase of $750,625, and between the fiscal years 1955 
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and 1956 a net reduction of $205,600 is reflected. The increase he. 
tween fiscal years 1954 and 1956 is due to increased requirements of 
the Army Audit Agency, partially offset by a reduction in cost of 
finance activities. 

Senator Enienper. The fact that the military strength is going ty 
be reduced, according to the chart before me, should not the auditing 
be reduced in proportion to the decrease in the personnel in the Army 
services ? 

Colonel LeventcK. Mr. Chairman, may I have General Royce, the 
Chief of the Army Audit Agency, answer that question ? 

Senator EtLenper. All right. 


BASIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


General Royce. Sir, our requirements are based on our workload 
rather than on any strength of the Army. 

Senator ELLENpER. But the more people you deal with, do you noi 
have that much more work ? 

General Royce. Not necessarily, no, sir. Take for example pro. 
curement, which is half of our work; that is the audit of our con- 
tracts with industry; procurement dollarwise has gone down, but 
our workload in the number of contracts has gone up because there 
have been more smaller contracts instead of several large ones. 

Senator ELLENDER. What about providing for the pay of soldiers’ 
If you have an Army of 1.5 million in contrast to an Army of 1 mil- 
lion, will not your work be reduced 4 

General Royce. I do not think so, no, sir, because we do not audit 
each pay record, for example. We audit the system of how it is 
done, the controls that exist in that. 

Senator ELLEnpDER. The total amount? 

General Royce. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Not the individual ? 

General Royce. Not the individual; no, sir. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. I see. 

General Royce. Of course, also our military strength within the 
Army Auditing Agency has gone down almost in the same amount 
that we decreased. 

Senator ELLenver. Is your whole force centered mostly in Wash- 
ington ¢ 

General Royce. No, sir. We have offices all over the United States 
and in stations overseas. 

Senator ELLENpER. Under your direction ¢ 


General Roycr. Either under my direction or in process of becom- 


ing under my direction. 


Senator ELLENprR. Does the amount you are now requesting cover 


all of them 4 
General Royce. Yes, sir. 
Senator ELLeNpER. Actual pay of people / 
General Roycr. Civilians. 
Senator Eitenper. Civilians only ? 
General Roycr. Military pay; no, sir. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Senator ELLenper. What percentage of people employed in this 
department are ¢ ivilians ? 

General Royce. We have asked for 2,215 total. 

Senator ELLENDER. Civilians? 

General Roycr. Civilians, but that does not include 101 indigenous 
personnel that we hire locally, like in Japan. 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

General Royce. Then in addition we have 421 military only. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that a little over three-fourths are civilians, 

fl figure correctly ¢ 

General Royce. It would be 421 versus 2.200. 

Senator E.tenper. About three-fourth in round figures are 
civilians 

General Royce. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenprer. Those, of course, are under civil service / 

General Royce. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Thank you. 

Colonel Leventck. This concludes my overall statement of Budget 
program 2700 “Joint projects,” program 2900 “Other oper rational 
activities,” and program 3200 “Armywide services (Comptroller) .” 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator ELLenper. Colonel, I notice the total amount that you have 
asked for 1956 is $133 million and this amount we have just been talk- 

ing about of $34 million, would leave $100 million for these other two 
services you have, in round figures ¢ 

Colonel Leventck. You are right. 

Senator ELLENDER. For what do you spend most of the rest of this? 
You talked about three bands; now what does that cost in round 
figures ¢ 

Colonel Leventck. The bands are relatively small. 

Senator ELLENperR. The entire figure is $133 million; that is what 
you are now asking for ? 

Colonel Leventck. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Thirty-four million of that sum goes to Audit- 
ingand Financing 4 

Colonel Leventcnx. That is right: 9 million goes toward the 2900, 
“Other operational,” or in other words, the Korean Service Corps, the 
Labor Service units and the : antiaircraft, and so forth. But the lion’s 
share goes to “Joint projec ts,” program 2700. 

Senator ELienper. Can you be a little more specific on those projects 
because you just mentioned them generally in your statement. 

Colonel Leventck. I would be very glad to go down the list. 

Senator Exnenper. I do not want to go down the list, but just to 
give the committee an idea of what that expenditure is for. 

Colonel Leventck. Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Na- 
tional War College, Joint Headquarters, and several ¢ lassified projects. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Why is that under “Procurement’ 

Colonel Leventck. That is not the nature of the projec t, that is one 
of the joint projects. 

Senator ELLenper. Joint with whom ? 
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Colonel Levenick. With the Navy and Air Force. We provide jy 
the Army for administrative and maintenance support of all act; Vities 
in this 2700 program, joint activities, including support of the \ ay) 
and Air Force. 

Senator ELLeENpDrER. In joint venture ? 

Colonel Leventcx. That is right, including their support. Eag; 
service has certain joint activities apportioned to it and this is the 
Army’s share. 

Senator Exienver. What do these joint activities consist of 
primarily ? 

Colonel Leventck. In this appropriation? The National War (ol. 
lege, Industrial College of the Armed Forces; Joint Headquarters, ay 
several classified projects. 

Senator Exiienper. All right, let us say the National War College, 
Am [ to understand that the Navy makes a contribution ? 

Colonel Leventck. No, we do it. Navy makes it to some other joint 
project for which they have budget responsibility. 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, it is not a joint venture, then ? 

Colonel Leventck. It is a joint venture, but we finance it for all 3 
services and they will have an X agency which they will support for 
all 3 services, including the Army. 

Senator Etnenper. Without duplication ? 

Colonel Leventck. Without duplication. Another project we have 
is the Armed Forces I and E program, which is the correspondence 
courses headed up at Madison, Wis., for the benefit of all three services, 
We also have the military missions in Central and South America 
That about finishes that program. 

Senator ELienper. I wish I had more time to go into some of tliese 
details, Colonel. Of course, we have to depend ‘largely on what you 
folks present to us. 


CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


General Moore, as I suggested, I do not know whether you were 
there or not sometime ago, “but what I would like to have before thes 
hearings are over is the expected carryover of unobligated funds a 
all the services. You remember in 1954 it was something like $1 
billion, and in 1955 it will be roughly $11 billion. What I would like 
to have specifically is what you would anticipate would be the carry- 
over of unobligated funds for 1956. I think it appears in some state- 
ment. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. But if you could, and I do not mean an itemized 
breakdown, but the main places where in your budget you expect that 
these carryovers would be available ? 

General Moore. I will have that prepared, Mr. Chairman, and in 
addition, if the hearing continues sufficiently long enough for me to 


acquire more recent data than I have available today, I will furnish 
that. 
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senator ELLENDER. And I would like to have the reasons why the 
changes have come about, as to why you anticipate they will be either 
jess or More. 

General Moore. I will do that. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 604 to 612.) 

senator ELtenprer. I want to be frank in stating that this is my 
frst service in this subcommittee and I want to go into the details 
and Wherefores as to the huge carryovers. It strikes me that having 
gh huge sums of money available leads to overexpenditure. I may 
ie wrong, but I am talking now from my knowledge of human nature. 
[know a lot of people who if you give them $50, they will make that 
jo, If you give them $100 they will spend that for the same purpose. 
[want to help all I can to obviate a lot of this criticism which has 
come from the Hoover Commission. A good deal of it there may be 
ome basis for. I would like to be able to go into that ina little more 
jetail in an effort to try to help offset such rumors, if I can, in order 
josave a little bit of our economy. 

(ieneral Moore. This appropriation now being considered is a huge 
oie and much of the money is procured for material and supplies. 
However, it is a 1-year appropriation and in this huge appropriation 
not | cent is carried over unobligated. It reverts to the Treasury. But 
when we come to the next appropriation, that is “Procurement and 
production” and it is a no-year appropriation, and we have several of 
those scattered throughout the Army, Navy, and Air Force and it is 

nthat field that I will provide you with the information. 

“Senator ELnenper. I presume that in all of your appropriations, 
“Military personnel,” “Maintenance and operation,” and so forth, for 
the Army, you never run short, very seldom that you run short, unless 
something extraordinary happens / 

(General Moore. If we do, it is illegal because we are not supposed to 
spend any more than we have, although we did run into the red in pay 
nrecent years, but it is very, very unfortunate when we do that. 

“Senator ELLenper. Anyway you are familiar with my line of 
criticism 4 

(ieneral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. My hope is that in addition to furnishing these 
amounts, and I do not mean itemized, but generally speaking in each 
of the three services ? 

General Moors. I will furnish them. 

Senator Exienper. I would like to have specifically the reasons 
why the advocates of such a method proceed in that way and give 
their reasons for it. 

(ieneral Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exienper. So that all this can be furnished before the 
jearings are concluded. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Miuirary FUNCTIONS—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Unobligated balances of general appropriations available for obligation 
subsequent year, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


| Thousands of dollars} 


Actual | Estimated Estin 
unobligated | unobligated | unobjj, 
Department and appropriation balance as of | balance as of | balan 
June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 Jun: 


(1) (2) (3 


Department of Defense, total _--. : $15, 706, 807 $11, 534, 877 


OSD and interservice activities: 
Construction of ships, MSTS 2, 800 
Reserve tools and facilities 100, 000 : 
Family housing ‘ ‘ . ; ; 25, 000 


Total, OSD and interservice activities 100, 000 27, 800 


Department of the Army: 
Procurement and production 5, 504, 638 

Military construction: 
Army , 51, 461 
Army Reserve Forces 25, 562 
Research and development, Army 3, 929 

Operations and maintenance, Alaska communication 

system , 912 
Construction, Alaska communication system , 249 


Total, Department of the Army i, 751 , 121, 990 


Department of the Navy: 

Marine Corps procurement . 7 26! 86, 653 

Aircraft and related procurement . 29 , 601, 887 

Construction of ships Of) 72, 548 

Shipbuilding and conversion if 557, 092 

Navy military procurement 

Ordnance for new construction 35, 476 26, 356 

Public works 271, 57% 120, 862 14, 405 App! 
Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces 22, 426 17, 426 
Construction, water supply facilities , 716 1, 616 3 
Research and development 926 5, 000 5 Rein 
Naval emergency fund ; 5 1, 685 


Dire 


Total, Department of the Navy-.- 2, ) 2, 491, 125 


Department of the Air Force: 
Aircraft and related procurement 4, 658, 14% 3, 325, 000 
Major procurement other than aircraft , 052, 85x 830, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property ; As 647, 492 
Research and development 123, 52: 91, 469 
Total, Department of the Air Force ‘ : 7, 042, 010 4, 893, 961 3, 655, 3 fron 
= blij 


! As shown in 1956 budget document. 
2 In addition, unobligated balances from other appropriations in amount of $7,777,000. 


NoTeE.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
STATEMENT ON ESTIMATED UNOBIGATED BALANCES, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION, FISCAL YEAR 1956 
(P. 524, Budget of the U. S. Government, fiscal year 1956) 
Appropriation, fiscal year 1956 _____- sd — $333, 000, 000 


Carry over from fiscal year 1955___ _- ek i 51, 478, 000 
Reimbursement_____-_ - de . ie a 281), OO 


Total available ial eked Seer tania aah kes _ 3884, 767, 000 
Estimated total obligations, fiscal year 1956____ ee 367, TO7, 000 


Estimated carryover into fiscal year 1957_ oe : é 17, 000, 000 
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EXPLANATION 


The reason for including an estimated year-end unobligated balance in the 
qunual research and development budget estimates is to disclose to Congress that 
she Army recognizes the fact that it is not possible to obligate exactly 100 percent 
of the program in any one fiscal year. This situation is caused by normal varia- 
‘ions in the program time schedule due to administrative procedures. 

past experience has shown that it requires an average of at least 90 days to 
opligate funds after they have been committed. Therefore, in order to insure that 
all funds would be obligated prior to the end of a fiscal year it would be neces- 
ary to have all funds committed by March 31 of each year. This is not advis- 
bie because to obtain maximum efficiency and economy of program planning 
md contracting staff it is necessary to maintain a relatively even distribution 
¢ work throughout the fiscal year, including the last quarter. The Congress 
recognized the need for orderly planning and contracting and the elimination 
¢year end pressure to obligate expiring funds by the establishment of “no-year” 
ppropriations and it is believed that a relatively small carry over of funds from 
ne fiscal year to another is consistent with this philosophy. 

The $17 million ($15 million Army activities, $2 million DOD activities) esti- 
mated carryover from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1957 does not represent a 
rianned unobligated balance in the sense that specific line items or projects in- 
iunded in the budget are not scheduled for obligation during fiscal year 1956. 
dy the contrary, all projects are scheduled for obligation during fiscal year 1956 ; 
iowever, this amount represents the percentage, less than 5 percent, of the over- 
all R. and D. program which can reasonably be expected to remain unobligated 
it the end of any fiscal year due to normal operating conditions. Thus, assuming 
ormal operations, the reduction of the fiscal year 1956 appropriation by $17 
nillion would not eliminate the year end unobligated balance but would only 
result in the reduction of the level of effort under the fiscal year 1956 R. and D. 
program. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION APPROPRIATION 


(P. 530, Budget of the U. S. Government, fiscal year 1956) 


\ppropriation fiscal year 1956 0 
Direct obligations_---------------------- $1, 500, 000, 000 
roimbursements.__-_------------- -- - === = = nnn 1, 000, 000, 000 
Total obligations__-------- 2, 500, 000, 000 
stimated unobligated balance Jul 
year 1957 : ‘ ss 1, 658, 434, 994 


EXPLANATION 


It is estimated that the procurement and production appropriation carryover 
from fiscal year 1956 into fiscal year 1957 will be $1,658,434,994. Substantial un- 
obligated balances must remain available to the Army in order that long-term 
procurement and the maintenance of the Army production base be continued un- 
uterrupted. The overall calculated risk is based on the theory that so long as 
there is a going production base, a much smaller stockpile is necessary for the 
wbilization reserve. Interruption in production may well cause a hiatus in 
the production base. Capitalization of the production base with Army funds 
nsures efficient and economical production, provides for the security of the 
lhited States, and develops materiel which at the end of the year or the produc- 
tion period may be sold to other customers, thereb¥ reimbursing the Army appro- 
vriations and thus generating funds which are available to continue the produc- 
tion base in subsequent years. 

During fiscal year 1955, section 110, Public Law 778, 85d Congress, which re- 
wires the use of military appropriations to support mutual defense assistance 
program needs on a reimbursable basis, and improvements made in the procure- 
went of materiel for other military services have established the procurement and 
reduction appropriation as a revolving fund for procurement of common type 
tems for the Air Force, Navy, and mutual defense assistance program. The 
principle of capitalization and large unobligated balances in the “Procurement 
aud production, Army,” appropriation were fully studied and appreciated by the 
soretarial level of the Army and Congress last year when the Under Secretary of 
the Army recommended that only $500 million of the procurement and production 
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appropriation funds be rescinded in order that the Army have adequate funds 
for obligational purposes in fiscal year 1956. The 838d Congress approved this 
principle and permitted the Army to keep remaining unobligated balances and 
went on record, as stated in the House of Representatives report, Department o¢ 
Defense appropriations bill, 1955, page 21: ‘ 

“The committee in recommending rescission of $500 million recognizes that jj 
might have recommended a greater sum. However, the Army feels, and the 
committee for the present concurs, that it is desirable to leave a substantial 
dollar amount available to the Army so that it may have the benefit of knowledge 
that funds are available when developing or negotiating the purchase of long 
lead-time articles.” 

The Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 84th Congress, fips 
Session, again endorsed this principle as indicated in the committee report, dateq 
May 5, 1955, Department of Defense appropriation bill 1956, page 23: 

“Procurement and production: * * * No new funds are requested this year, 
it being the second consecutive year that requirements can be financed from pyre. 
viously appropriated funds supplemented by reimbursements. * * * The cop. 
mittee does not concur in the proposed transfer of $800 million to other appropri- 
ations but recommends that this amount be left with the appropriations and 
directs that these funds shall not be spent on the program presented in the fisea] 
year 1956 budget. In the event of emergency the money would be available for 
such use as necessary and as directed by the committee; otherwise it will be 
applied against requirements for fiscal year 1957. * * *” 

The Department of the Army, in its presentation to Congress, had offered the 
$800 million of the $1,658,484,994 for transfer to other appropriations to finance 
new legislation in fiscal year 1956, and had requested only about $858 million as 
carryover funds for the procurement and production appropriation into 1957, 
The Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, first session, S4th 
Congress, after reviewing the defense budget, not only indorsed the carryover of 
$858 million, but has recommended that the full amount of $1,658,434,994 remain 
in the procurement and production appropriation under the conditions stated. 

There is no danger that the unobligated balances are going to induce the Army 
to incur greater expenditures. The Army has developed a long range financial 
plan to implement the long range defense policy announced by the President of 
the United States. The Army plan relates three basic influencing factors, which 
are: 

(a) Acceptable degree of readiness under the new national concept that we will 
not achieve maximum readiness by “assumed fixed date of maximum danger" 
but we will provide for “a strong military position which can be maintained over 
the extended period of uneasy peace.” 

(b) Established expenditure objectives. 

(c) Obligational requirements. 

This entire plan was presented to the Army subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives for fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956, and it was their opinion that the 
plan was sound and that it would definitely prove economical to the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Carryover into fiscal year 57: none, (page 529, the Budget of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, 1956). 
EXPLANATION 


No new obligational authority is requested under this appropriation for fiscal 
year 1956. Unobligated balances brought forward into fiscal year 1956 will pro- 
vide the funds required for construction during the budget year. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVES FORCES 


Carryover into fiscal year 1957: $24,173,212 (p. 521 of the Budget of the U.S. 
Government, fiscal year 1956). 
EXPLANATION 


There is a need for an annual carryover, in the order of magnitude indicated, 
due to the inherent nature of the construction activities under this appropriation 
heading. The annual carryover has averaged approximately $25 million for 
the past several years. 

This public works program is carried out with State and Federal funds. Gen- 
erally, the State legislatures do not initiate action to obtain State funds and 
land sites for National Guard facilities until assured that the Federal funds for 
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construction are available. The actual obligation of Federal funds depends upon 
the progress made by the States in obtaining the State matching funds and the 
necessary construction sites and also developing and advancing approved project 
ians to the stage of making the contracts for construction. ; 

In the case of the United States Army Reserves construction, the selection 
and acquisition of sites, which is a Federal responsibility, requires from 4 to 8 
months under normal acquisition processing; and for free or nominal-cost lease 
sites, the negotiations may extend for periods over a year. The carryover of 
funds for this program is necessary to allow acquisition and to assure the cities 
and other corporate entities granting land, that funds are available to construct 
the facilities planned for the United States Army Reserves. , 

The general nature of construction, involving as it does planning, site acquisi- 
tion, detail design, contract specifications development and bidding, makes it 
necessary to have financial resources appropriated and available limits known 
wany months in advance of the awarding of the actual construction contract and 
obligation of the funds. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


Carryover into fiscal year 1957: None (p. 529, the Budget of the U. S. Govern- 


ment, 1956). 
EXPLANATION 


Since the fiscal year 1956 estimates for this appropriation have not been trans- 
mitted to the Congress, the amount of the carryover into fiscal year 1957 cannot 
peestimated at this time. 


STATEMENT ON ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES, MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


The amount of $31,847,830 shown as unobligated at June 30, 1956, represents 
the estimated portion of total orders placed during the year which are not 
considered obligated. Although it is expected that orders will have been placed 
totaling the full amount appropriated, the paperwork for certain of these orders 
will not have progressed to the point that meets the rigid requirements for classi- 
fication as obligations as defined by law. The above amount is directly identified 
with the 1956 procurement program and the requirement for the material which 
it represents still exists. Funds must be available before an intent to procure 
can be put into writing so that failure to appropriate could mean a substantial 
delay in procurement. 


EXPLANATION OF THE NEED FOR THE UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF APPROPRIATION 
“RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, NAVY” 


The estimated unobligated balance of $5 million indicated as being carried 
forward into the fiscal year 1957 is a recognition in terms of dollars of 2 an- 
ticipated conditions : 

(a) The existence on June 30, 1956, of an unknown number of approved re- 
search and development projects for which contract negotiations are underway. 
However, the best interests of the Government will be served by extending the 
negotiations and ignoring the fiscal year ending date. 

(b) A large portion of the research and development funds of the Navy are 
distributed throughout the entire Navy field research and development estab- 
lishment in the form of hundreds of small allotments. Each such allotment 
represents an absolute maximum that may not be exceeded. Consequently, each 
such allotment will have as a safety factor, a balance of funds remaining, the 
total of which is unknown but can be estimated on the basis of past experiences 

A portion of the estimated $5 million unobligated balance will be eliminated 
in the first few months of the fiscal year 1957 by the final execution of the re- 
search and development contracts mentioned above. The remainder of the 
tnobligated balance will be used to cover in part obligation adjustments to con- 
tracts, purchase orders, and other forms of obligating documents which will be- 
gin to filter in during the succeeding fiscal year (fiscal year 1957). Five years 
experience with no-year research and development funds indicates that the en- 
tire residual unobligated balance will be required to cover transactions of thts 
type. 


61179—55——_89 
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STATEMENT ON ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE UNDER THE APPROPRKIAT IQ, 
“SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY” AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


According to present estimates the unobligated authority as of June 20, 19% 
($495.5 million) is required to complete the shipbuilding and conversion pro. 
grams now authorized and proposed. The total unobligated balance represey), 
8.7 percent of presently authorized and proposed programs and is in accordance 
with the practice of providing full obligational authority for programs at tj, 
time of authorization. Anything less than full obligational authority woy) 
make management of these programs much more difficult. The balance cove), 
requirements for postdelivery work, the exact nature of which is uncertain yppj 
after the ships involved have received thorough tests and trials. Other jtems 
to be obligated subsequent to fiscal year 1956 include electrical machinery ¢op, 
ponents, mechanical machinery components, electronics equipment, outfit supply 
equipment, and spare parts as well as ordnance components for guns, mounts 
underwater ordnance, and fire-control equipment. Further obligations wil] i 
required due to contract escalation clauses and other contract changes. Th, 
following breakdown reflects unobligated balances by fiscal year program: 


Unobligated | Number of ee ener as of 
carryover Ine WW, 19: 


June 30, 1956 - ———_———— 
|} (in millions 


of dollars) | New con- 


struction 


Conversion Total 











pated payments to be received in future years | 
from reserve balances, sec. 110, Public Law | 


Grand total_- 


STATEMENT ON ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE UNDER THE APPROPRIATION 
“ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION, NAVY” AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


An estimated unobligated balance of $16,900,000 in unfinanced contract au 
thority will exist under the appropriation “Ordnance for new construction, Navy’ 
as of June 30, 1956. Although it is improbable that this authority will be needed 
to complete the programs, it is considered prudent to leave it in the appropriation 
for possible necessary adjustment of prior year obligations. 


STATEMENT ON ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES UNDER THE APPROPRIATION 
“CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS, NAVY” AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


An estimated unobligated balance of $33,572,000 will exist under the appropria- 
tion “Construction of ships, Navy” as of June 30, 1956. This amount includes 
$27 million of unfinanced contract authorization previously granted under this 
appropriation. In fiscal year 1956 rescission of $8,572,000 of the unfinanced 
eontract authorization is being requested. Additional rescission and/or addi 
tional funding will be requested in fiscal year 1957 after completion costs for the 
last ships in this appropriation have been arrived at. These completion costs 
include authorized postdelivery work, the correction of defects and other fina 
adjustments to contracts under which these ships are being built. 


TITLE ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES UNDER “AIRCRAFT AND 
RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY” AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


1. Sound program management and financial control of major procurement 
programs require (1) total financing of the program at the time of congressional! 
approval, and (2) careful timing of actual contracting of the various elements 
of the procurement program to assure maximum return for each dollar placed 
under contract, i. e., obligated. 
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2, Total financing*of the procurement program, as opposed to the installment 
fnancing of the “downpayment” that is required for contract financing in 1 
specifie year, is the only method by which to provide the Congress with a full 
realization of the total cost of the program, with the number of months over 
which the payment has to be made, and with the assurance that at the end of 
some time period there will not be an “unpaid balance” to the financed to complete 
delivery of the approved program. 

8. Capitalization of the advantage in fiscal control gained by a policy of fully 
financing our planned procurement program can be gained only by careful timing 
of obligations, in which airframe and long-lead time components are contracted 
in advance of shorter lead-time components to obtain latest technical perform- 
ance. Unobligated balances represent funds earmarked for later contracting of 
the following types of requirements : 

(a) Shorter lead-time items to be contracted for to phase delivery with air- 
frame assembly ; 

(b) Subsequent engineering changes as a result of technological advances and 
improved performance capacities ; 

(c) Program-life spare parts to be ordered when factors (e. g., rates of wear- 
out) determining quantities are finalized ; 

(d) Full cost of contracts under negotiation, particularly letter orders for 
newly developed items. 

$. The $516,764,000 estimated unobligated balance for “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy” on June 30, 1956 is planned to be obligated as follows: 
Funds to cover future engineering changes to aircraft on order $70, 000, 000 
Remaining program-life vendors’ spares support for authorized air- 

craft programs 100, 000, 000 
Remaining program-life engines spares support for authorized air- 

craft programs 346. 764, 000 


Total 516, 764, 000 


Engineering change funds.—The complex design, engineering, and production 
problems associated with modern military aircraft require that funds be pro- 
vided to cover improvements or changes which materialize during the production 
process. Accordingly, $70 million in unobligated balances at June 30 of 1956 
represent funds which it is presently estimated will be required to complete air- 
craft or equipment which will be on order but undelivered at those dates. 

Program-life spare-parts funds.—These funds are required to complete the 
planned program-life spare-parts procurements for the authorized aircraft pro- 
curement programs. Vendor spare parts consist of assemblies, subassemblies, and 
parts which are not fabricated by the prime airframe contractor but are procured 
by the prime from subcontractors. The Navy has found it more economical to 
procure support quantities of this type of item directly from the subeontractor or 
vendor. Both the vendor equipment and engine spare parts require special tool- 
ing for their fabrication and it accordingly is necessary to procure program-life 
quantities while the required special tools are in place. In both the vendor and 
engine spare-parts area, however, since the production program generally extends 
over a longer period than is normally associated with a particular aircraft model, 
it is possible to phase the procurement of this support material with the planned 
aircraft operating program and procure only those quantities necessary to meet 
operating requirements. It is necessary, however, to procure the balance of 
planned program quantities of support spares concurrently with the final pro- 
duction run for the end item; otherwise it would be necessary to reestablish the 
tooling at a later date at considerable extra cost to the Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE—ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AVAILABLE 
FOR OBLIGATION IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS AS OF JUNE 30, 1956 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, $38,550,000,000 


It is the policy of the Air Force to budget for the total cost of the aircraft in 
the program even though it is known that some of the funds will not be obligated 
during the budget year. The Air Force believes that this method of budgeting 
has many advantages over budgeting for only those funds which it will obligate 
during the budget year. This method provides the Congress and the Air Force 
with a complete picture of the cost of the program. It allows the financing of a 
complete program, based on a computation of our time-phased requirements to 
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attain the objectives laid down by the Congress, the greatest degree of efficienc 
and economy. F 

This estimate of the unobligated balance represents a determined effort to 
reflect the highest possible degree of realism so that the Congress will have ; 
better knowledge of the financial operations of the Air Force. To better under. 
stand that these unobligated carryovers are an inevitable part of our system . 
budgeting and buying, it must be kept in mind that aircraft are not procured 
by one contractual action for each model. Separate contracts must be negotiated 
for the airframe, the engines, and other major components which make up the 
complete weapon, such as the armament system, the communications equipment 
and so forth. Consequently, it may require hundreds of contractual actions or 
in other words, obligation actions, to procure the complete aircraft, These 
actions are not all accomplished in the first year of the procurement program but 
occur over a period of 2, 3, or even 4 fiscal years. Other contractual actions are 
required, over an extended period of time covering 3 or 4 fiscal years to define 
requirements for spare parts, to incorporate engineering changes, and to adjust 
prices from time to time during the life of the contracts. These three areas ae. 
count for the bulk of the unobligated carryover, but other factors have an infly. 
ence on the total. For example, funds for first destination transportation of long 
lead-time materiel are not obligated until subsequent years when the deliveries 
are made. Also, the Air Force occasionally experiences a delay in obligations 
when it encounters difficulty in getting the specifications developed to the degree 
necessary for definitizing the contract, and delays have also been experienced 
in negotiation and consummation of contracts, which further contribute to the 
unobligated balance at the end of the budget year. 

Although the above amount is estimated to be unobligated in this appropria- 
tion at June 30, 1956, it will be fully programed to meet the Air Force require. 
ments for fiscal year 1956 and prior years. No part of this amount is applicable 
to programs of future years. It is considered that the providing of all funds 
required for the complete end items of the program places the Air Force ina 
position to carry out its overall program with the greatest degree of efficiency 
and economy. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT, $250,000,000 


It is the policy of the Air Force to budget for the total cost of major end 
items of equipment even though it is recognized that some of the funds will not 
be obligated during the budget year. This method provides the Air Force, 
reviewing agencies, and Congress with a complete picture of the entire cost 
of the major end item of equipment rather than a part of the procurement 
program. Budgeting and programing funds in this manner enables the Air 
Force to carry out the commitments that must be made to assure the accom- 
plishment of objectives. It is estimated that the appropriation “Major procure- 
ment other than aircraft’ will carry over at the end of fiscal year 1956 an 
unobligated balance of $250 million. Though these funds will be unobligated, 
they will definitely be earmarked and programed for specific items that are 
an integral part of the Air Force overall planned procurement program. 

Jonsideration must be given to the fact that although $250 million is estimated 
to be unobligated at the end of tiscal year 1956, funds in a commitment status are 
expected to be in excess of 95 percent of the unobligated amount. An Air Force 
commitment is an administrative reservation of available funds to incur an 
obligation by entering into a purchase order or a procurement contract. With 
respect to committed funds in this appropriation, final contractual action is 
usually imminent and will normally occur early in the succeeding fiscal year. 
The remainder of the unobligated amount will primarily include funds reserved 
for first destination transportation, which are not normally committed nor 
obligated until such time as delivery of the item or items is made to the Air 
Force. 

A sizable portion of Air Force procurements in this appropriation represents 
items common to the other military services. The procurement responsibilit) 
for many of these items is delegated to the Departments of the Army and Navy 
Accordingly, the Air Force issues military interdepartmental purchase requests 
to these services for items to be procured by them. The Air Force does hot 
record obligations for these items until such time as the procuring agency 
notifies the Air Force that the requested items will be furnished from that 
agency’s stock or that a contract has been placed with private industry. As of 
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June 30, 1954, outstanding military interdepartmental procurement requests in 
the hands of the procuring agencies amounted to $400 million for which obliga- 
tion had not yet been recorded by the Air Force. It is expected that the fore- 
sing situation will again apply to a major portion of $250 million estimated to 
be unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Also contributing to the necessity of an unobligated balance is the Air Force’s 
implementation of the forward purchasing policy which provides for the placing 
of contracts at the latest point in time which will assure the delivery of mate- 
rial in phase with the overall program. In this appropriation, the foregoing 
would apply mainly to spares and spare parts which are not placed on contract 
until lists of the items, quantities required, and prices have been definitized. 

It must be understood that certain changes take place between the time of 
development of the program presented in the budget and the programing of 
appropriated funds. Constant changes occur in design and development of 
items; changes are made in Air Force programs generated by international situa- 
tions; and changes in unit prices take place. All of these changes may cause ad- 
justments to the final procurement program and may result in deferring the 
phasing of contracts to a subsequent year, with a resultant carryover of pro- 
gramed funds. 

It is emphasized that all of the $250 million of unobligated funds to be carried 
over at the end of fiscal year 1956 is for programed requirements of fiscal year 
1956 and prior years; no part of this amount is applicable to programs of future 
ears. 

: RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, $55,300,000 


It is estimated that the unobligated balance in this appropriation will occur 
primarily in the “Aircraft and related equipment” and “Guided missiles and 
related equipment” programs. Within these programs, research and develop- 
ment projects are particularly sensitive to technological changes and advances 
which are practically impossible to predict. As a result, as breakthroughs occur 
in our research or development program, it will tend to result in deemphasis of 
another research and development program and in some cases accelerate other 
programs that are related to the one in which the breakthrough was accom- 
plished. In addition, changes in operational requirements for weapon systems 
and equipment generally dictate where more or less emphasis on research and 
development should be placed. Through this shifting, the Air Force is con- 
tinually striving toward applying research and development funds to proj- 
ects which will yield the most toward the accomplishment of the Air Force 
mission. 

Historically, it has been necessary to accelerate existing projects or to initiate 
hew projects at any time when the decision to take specific action occurs. This 
often creates unobligated balances on items which have been reprogramed in 
the latter part of the fiscal year. 

Also in the “Research and development” appropriation, research and develop- 
ment projects are programed as far as possible in an orderly manner by careful 
phasing of the projects. It is necessary at times to hold up ensuing phases until 
a prior phase is completed. Furthermore, certain tasks which the Air Force 
requires from contractors are of such a technical nature that some phases must 
be held up until the requirement which would lead to a statement of work can be 
defined more clearly. 

In the research and development field, some.research and development projects 
can be performed by only a few contractors, and it is difficult to get these con- 
tractors to accept additional work until such time as work they have in process 
is completed. This again requires holding the funds until such time as a con- 
tract can be placed with the suitable contractor. 

In addition, at the present time, it is estimated that 90 to 120 days are re- 
quired to negotiate a contract. This condition frequently has the effect of delay- 
ing obligation of funds until early in the next fiscal year, even though funds are 
reserved and negotiation with a project contractor is in process. 

The estimated unobligated balance in the research and development appropria- 
tion will consist wholly of programed funds which are specifically required to 
complete approved programs, projects, and tasks which were initiated prior to 
the end of the fiscal year and no part of this unobligated balance is applicable 
to programs of future years. In the research and development area of tech- 
nical and scientific programs, it is not possible to predict specific programs or 
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projects which will not be obligated. However, in order to obtain the best 
results and to acquire the operational capability which research and develop. 
ment produces for the Air Force, it is necessary to have the entire amount of the 
program appropriated, even though it is acknowledged that complete obligation 
of all programed funds will not be accomplished during the fiscal year in whieh 


they are appropriated. 

Senator ELLENDER. The committee will now stand in recess until to. 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 25 p.m. Tuesday, May 3, 1955, the subcommittee 
recessed to reconvene at 10:00 a. m. Wednesday, May 4, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1955 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator John L. McClellan, presiding. 
Present : Senators McClellan, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, Salton- 
tall, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE AND RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. 
CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 
0CA; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, 
OSD; AND COL. R. B. SMITH, AC OF S, G-1 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator McC.e.ttan. The committee will come to order. 

All right, General, you may proceed. 

General Hutcuison. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the appropriation, “Maintenance and Operations, Army.” 

The last program in this appropriation is program 2600, United 
States Army Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

We have with us this morning Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, 
Army Reserve and ROTC affairs, who is prepared to discuss this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is the Active Army support of the 
Reserves and ROTC, and later on the appropriation “Reserve per- 
sonnel, Army,” will cover the requirements for the program itself. 

Senator McCuetian. All right, General Lindeman, you may pro- 
ceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


(General LinpeMaNn. Mr. Chairman, a broad variety of maintenance 
and operating costs to support the Army Reserve and ROTC training 
programs are included in budget program 2600, which is a portion of 
the “Maintenance and operations, Army,” appropriation. 

613 
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As in the “Pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing of the Reserys 
personnel, Army,” appropriation, every reasonable effort will be 
made in this area to provide the tools necessary for better training an 
administration of the Army Reserve. 


ARMY RESERVE PAY STRENGTH 


Ingoing and outgoing fiscal year 1956 inactive-duty pay strengths 
for the Army Reserve are 180,900, and 219,000 respectively. 

Senator McCiettan. What do those two figures represent ? 

General LinpemMan. They represent what we hope to achieve as the 
ingoing strength of fiscal year 1956, and the outgoing strength of fiscal 
vear 1956. 
~ Senator McCrietxan. You will enter 1956 with 180,900 active? 

General LinpEMAN. That is active, in a pay status. 

Senator McCietian._This says inactive-duty pay strength. 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. Inactive-duty pay strength 
is the Reserve in pay status. 

Senator McCLe.tian. You hope by the end of 1956 to increase that 
strength to 219,000 ¢ 

General LinpeEMAN. That is correct. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will train 141,496 students 
in its senior division, and 60,000 students in its junior division. 13,674 
advanced-course students will attend summer camp in July 1955 and 
14,576 in June 1956. 


INSTITUTIONS PROVIDING ROTC TRAINING 


Senator McCretian. Let me ask about that. In that Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, how many institutions now provide that 
training? 

General LrnpeMan. There are about 298 institutions with satellites 
up to about 385 units. 

Senator McCietian. Have any new units been established during 
the past fiscal year ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. 

Senator McCieiian. Have any been eliminated or discontinued? 


ROTC UNITS ON PROBATION 


General Linpeman. Not to my knowledge. There have been several 
that have been put on probation. 

Senator McCietian, Why isthat? For some misconduct ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. Not being able to achieve the required 
strengths of students in the advance course which if continued would 
make it uneconomical for us to operate in that institution. 

Senator McCietxan. Proceed. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


General Linpeman. The fiscal year 1956 request is for $34,200,000, 
of which $18,046,000, or 53 percent, is for civilian employment. The 
1956 request exceeds the fiscal year 1955 estimated requirement by 
$5,249,000. 
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Senator McCretian. Why this large civilian employment in the 
Reserve ¢ 

General LinpeMAN. Sir, we furnish in this program almost all of 
the civilian employees of the military districts and we also furnish 
nit administrators and caretakers in this program. 

Senator McCriexxan. I see more than half of the request is for 
civilian employment; is that correct ? 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. It is 53 percent of it. 

Senator McCie.xan. In other words, it costs more than half of the 
appropriation to pay civilian employees and less than half of it to pay 
those in Reserve status ? 

General LinpeMaNn. Payment for training is in another appropria- 
tion. This is primarily service, sir. 

Senator McCrietian. I do not know, but it sounds a little high, 58 
percent of it goes for civilian employment. 


NATURE OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


What is the nature of that employment? 

(ieneral LinpeMAN. Each State has a military district headquarters. 
There we process the paperwork that is required to run this very large 
number of reservists we have, most of whom are not participating in 
the program. I believe at the end of this year we will have well over 
i million and a half people most of whom will have a Reserve obliga- 
tion. Only about 11 percent will be participating in the program. 

Senator McCue.ian. That is in the training program ? 

(General LinpeMAN. That is right. Therefore, we have to adminis- 
ter this tremendously large reserve who are not participating in our 
program. 

Senator McCretxan. So this $18 million then does not apply only 
to the administration of those who are actually taking training, but 
to all of those who have a Reserve obligation ? 

General LinpeMAN. That is right, sir. 

The major increases are $1,661,239 in civilian employment ; $777,000 
in individual and organization equipment; and $2,365,000 for opera- 
tion of Army Reserve facilities. The remaining $445,761 increase is 
distributed among a number of other supporting subprojects. 

Senator McCuetitan. Why are you having to increase the civilian 
employment over last year ? 

(reneral LinpeEMAN. Actually the increase is largely to fulfill a need 
inthe unit administrator setup. 

In other words, we have had in the past a limited number of civil- 
ians employed in unit administrative positions throughout the Army 
Reserve. 

The field has complained about the too few administrators, and in 
order to overcome these complaints this year we have increased the 
number in order to help the unit commander in the program to take 
care of the administrative and supply burden. 

Senator McCuietian. Are we going to be training more people this 
year than last? 

(teneral LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCretitan. That would account for some ? 

(meneral LiInpEMAN. That would account for some. 
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Senator McCietian. It is about 39,000 increase that you hope yoy 
will achieve during the year ? 

General Linpeman. That is correct. 

Senator McCue.ian. Primarily this increase in civilian employ. 
ment is related to that ? ; 

General LinpeMan. Yes,sir. Toa large extent. 

I would like to point out, sir, that in actuality this will be a cop. 
trol figure. 

In other words, we control the number of unit administrators by 
the number of people in the program. This employment is what ye 
hope to achieve. 

Senator McCieixan. Please continue. 

General LinprMAN. The amounts discussed here exclude installa. 
tion support funds which will be discussed in the overall installation 
support program for the Army. 

Approximately 48 percent of obligations in this program occur jp 
the first half of the fiscal year and 52 percent in the second half, due 
to seasonal factors. 

I shall be glad to discuss any portions of this supporting budget 
estimate in whatever detail you may desire. 

Thank you. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Stennis, do you have any questions? 

Senator Stennis. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCretian. The Chair has asked a few questions as the 
general has read the statement. I do not know whether they were too 
pertinent, or not. I was not very familiar with this program. 

Senator Stennis. This is just on maintenance and operation, as | 
understand. 

ACTIVE RESERVE INCREASE 


Senator McCieixan. The significant factor is that they hope to 
increase the active Reserve from 180,900 to 219,000 by the end of the 
year, by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Senator Stennis. That is the part of your overall program to in- 
crease the Reserve units; is that correct? 

General LinpeMAn. That is correct. 

I think, if I may make the statement here, that increase that we are 
asking in this budget is based on the same system of personnel pro- 
curement as is being used in 1955. This is not related to the new re- 
serve plan. 

Senator Stennis. New legislation ? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. It does not pertain to it? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You have a military construction bill in, too, be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee, for additional facilities. 

This appropriation you are talking about now does not have any- 
thing to do with that? 

General LinpeMAN. No, sir; that is a separate program. 


JOINT TRAINING WITH NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, there is one point I would like 
to raise in connection with this maintenance and operation. The small 
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cities and smal] towns under this whole reserve program find it dif- 
ficult to get personnel even for one unit. 

I have thought.that maybe there could be a plan worked out where- 
by the Army Reserves and the National Guard could train together. 
[ do not know that this is the place to bring this up, but it seems to me 
some plan like that will have to be worked out. They will have a 
few in a little town of Naval Reserve, a few Army Reserve, a few 
National Guard. 

There is enough there to make up a fine Reserve unit, but due to 
the differences in the type of work they cannot make a go of it and 
they have had to disband. 

They have been writing me to see if it can be prevented. 

Finally, there is nothing to do except just let it go. 

Have you gentlemen ever given thought to trying to combine it? 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir; in some cities we have joint training 
facilities with the guard and with the Navy and with the Air. 

We recognize this point you have raised. We are making a metro- 
politan planning study, especially in large cities, of going out into 
the suburban areas and trying to get into places where there is no 
other Reserve component. 

Actually the principle is there, and it is just a matter of executing 
it more carefully. 

Senator Stennis. I certainly hope you will pursue that. Some of 
the finest material is there, and then the program needs to be spread 
out. 

General LinpeEMAN. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TRAINING ROTC COLLEGE UNITS 


Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the General 
about the training in the ROTC units in the colleges. 

We have a number of colleges that participate in that program, but 
I beileve there are only 9 that give a full 4-year course, where the 
military all through is emphasized and where you have detail officers 
supervising it and where they are rated each year by Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, whichever had charge of the unit. 

What will be the policy in the future about those who take a full 
four-year course? Will they get a commission automatically ? 

General Linpeman. Any officer that finishes the ROTC program 
will be commissioned. 

Senator Ronerrson. Regardless of where he takes it? 

General LinpeMan. That is correct, sir. 


COLLEGES EMPHASIZING MILITARY TRAINING 


Senator Rosertson. The nine colleges in question have some prob- 
lem confronting them about a little additional consideration about 
what is given to those who just devote a relatively small part of the 
time to the ROTC work and where the general academic work is the 
work that is emphasized. 

Is there any consideration being given to the request that has been 
submitted to the Department of Defense from those nine colleges about 
alittle special consideration ? 
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General Linpeman. I know that the Department of Defense has 
them and I know that the problem is being studied in the Pentagon, 
but so far as to be able to say they are or are not, I believe that is up to 

} am not aware of what their decision js gt 


the Defense Department. 
this time. 
POLICY ON CALLING GRADUATES TO ACTIVE DUTY 


Senator Rosertson. When a man graduates from one of these nine 
schools, let us say, and he gets a commission, what will be the program 
about calling him to active duty ? 

General LinpemMan. At the present time those who graduate this 
year in June and in fiscal year 1956 we feel we can take care of. 

Now, there is some problem as to whether or not they all can be 
called to active duty at the time they desire, but the Defense Depart. 
ment has given us a 2-year spread in which to call them to active duty, 

Now, I have an expert in that line, Colonel Smith from G-1, who 
handles procurement, sir. 


GRADUATES SUBJECT TO DRAFT 


Senator Roperrson. Maybe you can answer this. If you cannot, you 
can defer to Colonel Smith. 

A man graduates from one of these 9 schools and he gets a commis- 
sion. He is not called to active duty. Is he subect to be drafted! 

General Linpeman. It is possible for an ROTC graduate to be 
drafted as a private providing he is not commissioned. This has not 
occurred in the Army ROTC program, as we have always commis- 
sioned our qualified graduates. 

Senator Roserrson. He gets a commission, but he goes in as a 
private ? 

That is the thing I am trying to get cleared up. What is the in- 
centive for a man to be trained as an officer, take four times as much 
military at one of these schools as he would have to take at some other, 
and yet be drafted as a private because you will not call him to active 
duty ? 

Genteel LinpeMaNn. The Department of the Army, sir, is on record 
very clearly that they feel this is a procurement program for Reserve 
officers‘and not for active duty alone. 

We have stood on that and it is a problem now of getting that 
theory across. I think we have made some headway. I think this 
year you will see a change on that. 

Senator Rosertson. I anticipate, as the number of draftees drop, 
the Army is going to be more and more selective in whom it is going to 
accept. Your physical tests will be high; your mental tests will be 
high. 

A good many of these boys will say: “What is the use of putting 4 
years in to qualify as an officer and then get priority to be drafted as 
a private because I am a good physical specimen; I am educated and 
they will be sure to take me; they won’t turn me down.” 

How are we going to create an incentive for a man to really qualify 
himself as an officer and then threaten him as a private after he has 
done it ? 

General Linneman. I cannot: agree‘more with what you have said, 
Senator. 
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Senator Roserrson. You agree w ith that ? 

General LinpeMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rogertson. Who is going to pass on that problem ? 

General LinpeMan. I believe that the Defense Department has that 
ynder study right now. 

Senator Roxertson. Do you think they will do anything about it? 

General LINDEM: - Colonel Smith is here from G-1. 

Colonel Smiru. I am Col. R. B. Smith, G-1, Department of the 
Army. 

Senator, the problem of which you speak here has been one in which 
the Department of the Army for over 2 years has been after Defense 
to change the basic policy. 


BASIC ROTC POLICY 


The basic policy was begun on the 10th day of November 1952, 
when Mrs. Rosenberg, as Assistant Secretary of Defense, directed that 
the ROTC programs be based upon the active Army needs. 

Of course, I am sure all of you are familiar with how the strength 
fluctuates from 1 year to the next. We have the problem of planning 
414 years in advance from the time a boy is planned to be enrolled 
into the ROTC until he has graduated and ordered to active duty. 

Obviously, to tell 4 years from now what our strength will be will 
be very difficult for anyone on this committee, or the Department of 
Defense, much less the Department of the Army ? 

So our problem is, sir, that we don’t know 4 years from now what 
our strength will be, and we cannot tailor our active duty needs that 
closely. 

Defense, however, sir, has directed that all ROTC graduates since 
November 10, 1952, who are commissioned must be ordered to active 
duty. 

So, in fact, we have never yet denied a commission to a qualified 
graduate nor have we failed to order him to active duty, unless he 
was a veteran. 

Senator Roserrson. What about the Air Force graduates? You 
did not take all of those last year ? 

Colonel Smrru. I am speaking, sir, of the Army. 

Senator Rogertson. Army has not ‘turned down any ? 

Colonel Smirx. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Still, according to your policy, you would turn 
them down. You make an exce ption every year and do not carry out 
that policy; is that right ? 


DEFENSE POLICY 


Colonel Smiru. The Defense policy is stated in 2 memorandum 

from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, dated December 4, 1953. 
Senator Stennis. I know, we c: aught that. 

Colonel SmiruH. Right, sir. It says in effect, sir, that we can only 
commission the number that we can absorb on active duty as officers 
in the year of their graduation, but the budget guidelines from year 
to year have directed that all of them be commissioned and ordered 
to active duty. 

Senator Stennis. By way of making exception your basic policy 
still is not sound, is it, to take care of those you train / 
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_Colonel Smiru. The basic policy is from Defense. ‘The Army’s de. 
sire is to commission them all. 


Senator Rosertson. You do not need any legislation; it is just 
matter of policy. 

Colonel Smiru. Policy, sir, from a higher headquarters. 

General LINDEMAN. Based on the fact that these students have 
received a draft deferment. 


PRIORITY FOR 4-YEAR MILITARY TRAINING GRADUATES 


Senator Rosertson. Is that the thinking either in the Army or in 
the Pentagon, anywhere, that if a man has 4 years of military train. 
ing, almost equal, let us say, to what he would get at West Point when 
he gets an automatic commission, he ought to have a little priority on 
being called to active duty over those who have just taken a few hours 
a week, maybe for just 2 years. 

Colonel Smiru. I am not sure, sir, I understand that question. 

Senator Ropertson. You have 300, 400, or 600 colleges that have 
ROTC’s. 

General Linpeman. There are 298. 

Senator Ropertson. Out of that you have 9 that give the full mili- 
tary training—only 9; everybody has to take it and right here on 
through, and it isa bang-up program. 

My question was: Is there any thought that when you get a man 
with 4 years of approved military training he would be entitled to 
some priority of call to active duty over those who have not had that 
kind of training ? 

Colonel Smiru. Let me state, sir, that all of our colleges from which 
we get ROTC graduates have 4-year ROTC training programs. 

VMI, The Citadel are no different than the University of Illinois, 
Oklahoma, A. & M., and they, too, give 4 years of ROTC training. 

So we do not give priority in call to active duty, sir, of the ROTC 
graduates from the military colleges. 

Senator Roserrson. That is all right for public statements, but 
when you get down to talking about who turns out the officers, you 
will have to admit that, but nine schools turn out the kind of officers 
that you expect to get out of West Point. 

With all due deference to what the others do, they are not primarily 
military schools. VMI, Citadel, Texas A. & M., being a few units, 
one in New Mexico; one up in Norwich, Vt.; they center on pro- 
ducing an officer. 

Colonel Smirn. But from the University of Illinois we get more 
graduates than practically any of the colleges you have named, ex- 
cept Texas A. & M. 

Oklahoma A. & M. gives us more Regular Army officers than any 
one of the colleges you have named, sir. 

General Linpeman. I would like to make this statement, Senator 
Robertson: It is hard for us to say to you that the man at Clemson, 
who graduates 20th in his class and gets a commission, would be a 
better officer than the No. 1 man out of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, 
California, Stanford, or any school. That is where we have our 
problems. 
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Senator Ropertson. I agree with that because we have frequently 
aid that the top two out of VMI that automatically get a Regular 
gmmission cannot be worse than the bottom man at West Point. 

General LinpEMAN. But, you see, that is where we have to get back 
to how many people graduate and apply for regular commissions. We 
put them through an evaluation process. All graduates who apply for 
aregular commission are evaluated in order to determine who 1s better 
than the next, as an individual. 


GRADUATES FROM OTHER THAN MILITARY COLLEGES 


Senator Rosertson. Then I understand the substance of this is 
that there will be no distinction between those who really go in for 
military in a big way, and those who have the big enrollment and give 
art time ROTC training and you give them a commission. 

General LinpEMAN. I would like to go on the record as saying that 
Louisiana State puts out a lot of fine officers; Oklahoma A. & M. puts 
out a lot of fine officers; Notre Dame does, and they do extra work 
over and above the curricula in the ROTC, but have not chosen to call 
themselves a military college. 

We have these varying degrees, sir, that make it rather difficult to 
make it clean-cut, down the line. 


VMI GRADUATES 


Senator Ropertson. I do not question that they have some men that 
after you give them some more training develop into very satisfactory 
oficers. I just do not see those schools listed in those who have fur- 


eg World War II, World War I, and Korea the commanding 
generals. 

So there must be some reason why a school like VMI will be second 
to West Point in those who get to the top of the profession; I mean 
your general officers. Is not that the fact? 

General LinpeMAN. I do not have the facts in front of me, as to 
the general officers, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. I have looked at it several times. 

Senator McCietxian. Are there any further questions? 

(ieneral Moore. May I say a word at this point? 

I have attended hearings of this committee for about 20 years, Mr. 
Chairman, and all during that time I have been associated or a member 
: - War Department general staff, or the staff of a high unit in the 

entagon. 

At this point in the record I want to say that nearly everybody that 
[have associated with on a general officer level has thought extremely 
highly of the graduates of VMI who have gotten into our service, and 
I think the record will show that some of those graduates reached the 
highest general officer positions in the entire Army of the United 
States States. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCuietxan. All right, General Hutchison, is there some- 


thing else? 
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Mirrrary Construction, Army Reserve Forces 


STATEMENTS OF COL. WILLIAM R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTI0y 
DIVISION, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTIC¢s. 
LT. COL. JOSEPH C. DYER, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF Foz 
LOGISTICS; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, Army 
DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU; BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCH]. 
SON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 0CA; AND MAJ. Gry. 
R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


Tasie I.—Amounts available for obligation 


eno eo a 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| | a 

Appropriation or estimate _ - $9,094,000 | $15,000,000 | $31, 611, oo 
Unobligated balance e tri insferred from “Procurement and | 

production, Army”’ pursuant to Public Law 458 chitdtaddiace i 18, 000, 000 Ne 
Unobligated balance brought forward. ....-.-.....-.-...-.-..-| 40,931,381 | 25, 562, 212 | 25, 882/21) 
Total available for obligation. ......._- ae 50, 025, 381 "58, 562, 212 | 57, 173.: 
Unobligated balance carried forward ___- —25, 562,212 | —25, 562, 212 | —2 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings " —1, 548, 261 |_.-- 


, 178, 21 
4, 173, 212 


Obligations incurred_ ; 4 . 33, 000, 000 
! 


; 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


1. National Guard armory construction $15, 508,345 | $21, 000, 000 $21, 000, 00 
2. National Guard nonarmory construction 3, 518, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
3. Army Reserve construction 3, 888, 563 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred_ - ‘ 22, 914, 908 33, 000, 000 33, 000, 006 
| 


Tas Le II].—Actual obligations je jiscal year 1955 as of Mar. 31, 1955 


| Obligations (including 

| reimbursements) 

| 

| Actual 

| 1955 estimate | through 
Mar. 31, 1955 


8511 National Guard Armory construction $21, 000, 000 $13, 915, 620 
8512 National Guard non-Armory construction. --- | 4, 000, 000 | 1, 374, 116 
8610 Army Reserve construction... . | 8, 000, 000 1, 228, 810 


Total obligations ‘ | 33, 000, 000 16, 513, 46 
I 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, we are now prepared to pro- 
oe with the appropriation, “Military construction, Army Reserve 

orces. 

We have with us Col. William R. Shuler, Chief of the Construction 
Division, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, who will 
present this program, sir. 

Senator McCietian. All right, if you will come around. 


tion, 


prog 
tion, 
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Allright, Colonel, you may proceed. 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, I have a short prepared statement 
that I request be inserted in the record. 

I can read the statement, or I can brief it at the pleasure of the 
committee. 

Senator McCLetian. Let it be inserted in the record and you may 
sive us 2 brief summary of it. 
' (The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Con. W. R. SHULER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, OFFICE, 
Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF FoR LOGISTICS 


Mr. Chairman, gentleman, the appropriation request for “Military construc- 
tion, Army Reserve Forces” of $31,611,000 is an annual increment in the Army 
program to provide required facilities for the proper development, administra- 
tion, training, operation, and maintenance of the Army National Guard and 
the Army Reserve. 

The authorization legislation for this facilities program is provided by the 
National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.). This 
law authorizes the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, conversion 
and joint utilization of the facilities required for the Reserve components of the 
United States. The Secretary of Defense is authorized, in an amount not to 
exceed $250 million through fiscal year 1956, to: 

(a) Acquire federally owned facilities for the National Guard and Army 
Reserve. 

(ob) Contribute to any State funds for the expansion of existing State-owned 
National Guard facilities to the extent required for joint utilization. 

(c) Contribute to any State funds for construction of State-owned National 
Guard facilities; the States to furnish the land and 25 percent of the cost of 
the buildings. 

The Secretary of Defense has delegated responsibility for execution of the 
Reserve Forces facilities programs to the three military departments. He has 
retained authority to determine projects to be approved and their priority. The 
Army has submitted the projects recommended for construction with the proposed 
fiscal year 1956 appropriation to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Proper- 
ties and Installations for approval under Public Law 783, 8ist Congress. The 
Army has been advised by the Assistant Secretary of Defense that Army, Navy, 
and Air Force appropriations through fiscal year 1955 plus those proposed for 
fiscal year 1956 exceed the $250 million authorization contained in Public Law 
783, 81st Congress. 

The Department of the Army, as representative of Department of Defense, 
has submitted to the Congress, a proposed amendment to Public Law 783, 81st 
Congress, to secure additional authorization. This proposed amendment was 
introduced in the Senate as S. 795 and in the House of Representatives as H. R. 
2107. H. R. 2107 was passed by the House, a8 amended by the House Armed 
Services Committee, on April 27, 1955. Hearings on S. 795 were held on April 28, 
1955, by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

The Army has developed a long range construction program to provide the addi- 
tional facilities required for the Reserve Forces in the Department of Army troop 
program. If the National Guard and Army Reserve units are filled with person- 
nel, the estimated cost to the Federal Government for required additional facili- 
ties provided subsequent to enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act of 
1950 is $701 million. Through fiscal year 1955, the following appropriations have 
been provided: (In millions. ) 


Milliona 
of dollars 


Appropriated : 
Fiscal year 1951 (authorization, Public Law 759, 81st Cong.)------ 18 
Fiscal year 1952-55 (authorization, Public Law 783, 81st Cong.)... 86 


Requirements not funded 
61179—55———40 
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The requested fiscal year 1956 appropriation of $31,611,000 represents approxi. 
mately 5 percent of the outstanding funding requirement and will provide the 
following: 


National Guard armories, 243 projects._-_-.-.---..--.-..-----.- $19, 278 0M 
National Guard nonarmory facilities, 124 projects__.__..._-_---- 8, 333, 000 
Army Reserve training centers, 17 projects...................... 4, 000, 000 


Total 31, 611, 000 

The facilities to be constructed with the fiscal year 1956 appropriation are 
essential to the current Reserve forces program and would be of material assist. 
ance in supporting the proposed new national Reserve plan. 

The Army National Guard construction program was developed by the Chief. 
National Guard Bureau, after close collaboration with the adjutants genera] of 
the States and Territories. The Army Reserve construction program was devel. 
oped by the Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. Maj. Gen. William . 
Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division, National Guard Bureau, and Brig. Gen 
Philip F. Lindeman, Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, are present to 
answer questions you may have. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Colonel Suvuter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Appropriations Committee, 
the request of $31,611,000 for “Military construction, Army Reserve 
forces,” is an annual increment in the Army program to provide re- 
quired facilities for the proper development, administration, training, 
operation, and maintenance of the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. 

JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Senator McCiettan. May I ask you at that point if the guard and 
the Reserve generally use the same facilities in a locality ? 

Colonel Souter. Of the facilities that have been either built, placed 
under contract or programed with the money appropriated for the 
Department of the Army under the provisions of both Public Law 
759 and Public Law 783, 20 percent involves joint utilization with one 
or more of the other Reserve components. 

Senator McCuetxan. In other words, about 20 percent of the facil- 
ities that you are constructing will be used jointly by the guard and 
the Reserve ? 

Colonel Suvuter. Sir, 20 percent of those we are constructing, have 
constructed, or have programed. 

Now, as far as the future goes, sir, we hope to increase that percent- 
age because up until now most of the National Guard armories have 
been constructed in the smaller communities where the Reserve could 
not afford a unit. 

Senator McCueitnan. I appreciate that in some places you have a 
guard unit and you have a Reserve unit, but where you have the 
two 

Colonel Srruter. We are making every effort, sir, to effect joint 
utilization wherever possible. We have a number of cases where we 
have done this. 

Senator McCietxan. Is that not carried out in this request ? 

Colonel Suvuter. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Senator McCie.tan. I think it is possibly important that we do not 
have separate facilities where one can serve the two branches. 
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AMENDMENT TO AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Colonel SHuter. The Army has been advised by the Assistant Sec- 
retary Of Defense that Army, Navy, and Air Force appropriations 
through fiscal year 1955, plus those proposed for fiscal year 1956, 
exceed the $250 million authorization in Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

The Department of the Army, as representative of the Department 
of Defense, has submitted to Congress a proposed amendment to Pub- 
lic Law 783, 81st Congress, to secure additional authorization. 

This proposed amendment was introduced in the Senate as S. 795, 
and in the House of Representatives as H. R. 2107. The House passed 
H.R.2107 on April 27, 1955. 

Hearing on S. 795 were held on April 28, 1955, by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

The Army has developed a long-range construction program to pro- 
vide the additional facilities required for the Reserve forces in the 
Department of the Army troop program. If the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve units are filled with personnel, the estimated cost to 
the Federal Government for required additional facilities provided 
subsequent to enactment of the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, 
is $701 million. 

Through fiscal year 1955, the following appropriations have been 
provided : 

In fiscal year 1951, under authorization of Public Law 759, $18 mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal year 1952 through 1955, under authorization of Public Law 
783, $86 million, or a total of $104 million. 

This, taken away from the total gross requirement of $701 million 
would leave a requirement not funded of $597 million. 

The requested fiscal year 1956 appropriation of $31,611,000 repre- 
sents approximately 5 percent of the outstanding funding requirement 
and will provide the following: 

National Guard armories, 243 projects, $19,278,000. 

National Guard nonarmory facilities, 124 projects, $8,333,000. 

Army Reserve training centers, 17 projects, $4 million. 


PROJECTS INCLUDED IN PROGRAM 


Senator McC.e.ian. Let us get clear what we mean here by proj- 
ects. You are not going to build 243 structures with $19,278,000; are 
you ? 

Colonel Suuter. The appropriation request will provide the Fed- 
eral contribution for : 

221 armories, which includes 66 modifications, sir, 21 motor vehicle 
storage buildings and 1 project (50 small huts) in Alaska, totaling 
43 projects. 

Senator McCiettan. How many of those are remodeling or ex- 
panding what you have? 

Colonel SHuter. 66 are modifications. Those are included in the 
221 armories. 

Then add to that 21 motor vehicle storage buildings and 50 small 
huts in Alaska. The 50 small huts for the Alaska sites are listed as 
| project. 

Senator McCietian. That is called one project ? 

Colonel Suuner. Yes. The total is 245. 
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Senator McCLettan. You have 221 plus 66 plus 21 plus 1+ 

Colonel SHuer. No, sir; the 66 teh Hh are included in the 
221 figure, sir. So itis 221 plus 21 plus 1. 

Senator McCietxian. The others out of the 221, exclusive of the oy 
modifications, are complete new structures ? 

Colonel Suuter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCietian. I know any construction we do costs much 
more than that. What kind of projects are these? They must |» 
mighty small. 

STATE CONTRIBUTION TO ARMORY COSTS 


Colonel Suuter. This, sir, I believe the committee understands, 
represents only the Federal contribution which, in the case of the 
armories, is 75 percent of the cost out of the 5-foot line. 

The State furnishes the land and 25 percent of the cost of the build. 
ing. The States can construct a larger building with the added space 
provided at their own expense if they desire. 

The appropriations requested for the National Guard represent only 
the Federal contribution of 75 percent of the cost of the building. — 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Senator McCrietian. Let me ask you another question: 

On the basis of the authorization of $701 million we have so far 
appropriated $104 and you are asking for $31 million more. How do 
you regard the program as progressing ¢ 

It seems to me that 1 of 2 things is happening here. Either you have 
an excessive authorization, or you are not able to build up the units 


to support the need for what has been authorized. 

Colonel SHuter. Mr. Chairman, may I correct one thing? 

The $701 million is not the present authorization. That 1s an esti- 
mate of our total gross requirements. 

The present authorization, until Public Law 783 is changed by the 
Congress, is for $250 million total for the 3 services. 

Senator McCietian. But you have requested that the authoriza- 
tion be increased to $701 million ? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir; we have requested that the authorization 
limit of $250 million, be removed. In the bill passed by the House 
the amount of this authorization was increased from $250 million to 
$500 million and the 5-year period of authority increased to 8 years. 

So Public Law 783, 81st Congress has no reference to the $701 mil- 
lion, sir. The $701 million is the Army’s estimate of the total cost if 
all units in the troop program, both Reserve and National Guard, are 
filled with personnel. 

We already have $104 million, so we have a $597 million estimated 
requirement to complete the planned construction program. 

Senator McCietian. That depends on getting the Army personnel 
to develop the units ? 

Colonel Suuter. That is right. We have to fill those units before 
we need facilities. 

Senator McCrieiian. Your construction is moving along as youl 
progress in the procurement of personnel ? 

Colonel Snuter. That is right. 
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FIVE-YEAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


(eneral Moore. May I add that the program is proceeding in ac- 
cordance with the expectations of the Congress, because the authoriza- 
tion bill was a 5-year plan which authorized $250 million during the 
next 5 years or approximately $50 million a year. 

We are reaching the end of that period of time and have approxi- 
mately exhausted the authorization. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCietxan. I do not see how it could be exhausted when 
you have spent only $104 million. 

" Colonel Suuter. That is just the Army. My assistant, Lieutenant 
Colonel Dyer, can give you the exact figures on where we stand on 
the three. 

The law provides for the three services. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL FACILITIES REQUIREMENTS 


Senator McCieLian. The $701 million applies to the whole Defense 
Department ? 

Golonel Suutrr. No, sir; the $701 million is merely the Army’s 
estimate of its total facilities requirements if all its units were filled. 
That is sometime in the future. 

Now, the Public Law 783 provides authorization presently for 
$250 million to cover the three services. That is Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Also there is a 5-year limit as General Moore has pointed out. 

Now, what we have done is to ask the Congress to amend the law. 
As I stated, sir, the House, as I understand the way they passed their 
bill, extended the 5 years to 8 years and increased the $250 million 
to $500 million. That is for the three services, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

Our request before this committee for $31,611,000 is for the Army 
only. 

If the chairman so desires, Lieutenant Colonel Dyer can give you 
the amount of funds appropriated for the three services against the 
$250 million authorized by Public Law 783. 

Senator McCrietian. If you will do that very briefly, Colonel. 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 783 


Colonel] Dyrr. We have been advised by the eens of Defense 


that under Public Law 783 the following funds 
ated during the last 5 years. 

The Army, $104 million. 

The Navy, $45 million. 

The Air Sac, $86 million. 

That is a total of $235 million. 

Senator McCrieitian. That is where you are about to reach the limit 
of Pi authorization # 

‘olonel Dyer. That is right. 


ave been appropri- 
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INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION UNDER H., R. 2107 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have here before me H. R. 2),7 
which has already passed the House, which is the bill that the gentle. 
man refers to. It increases this to $500 million over a period of , 
years beginning with the fiscal year 1951. 

Now, that will bring you right down to the last ditch. This bil] \ 
now before the Armed Services Committee. 

Senator McC Let.an. It actually is an extension for 3 years. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, and adding $250 million. 

Senator McCretian. All right, Colonel, you may proceed. 

Colonel Suuter. The Army National Guard construction progray, 
was developed by the Chief, National Guard Bureau, after close ¢ol- 
laboration with the adjutants general of the States and Territories, 

The Army Reserve construction program was developed by the 
Chief, Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division, 
National Guard Bureau, and Brig Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, Chief, 
Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs, are present to answer any ques. 
tions that the committee may have, sir. 

Senator McCietian. From the Army’s standpoint, how do you re- 
gard this program with respect to this development now? It is a 
long-range program. Have you made the progress that you antici- 
pated toward building up the Reserve strength and providing facili 
ties to maintain it and support it ? 

Are you behind schedule or up to schedule ? 

Colonel Suvter. I believe, sir, we are about on schedule. I believe 
we have effected certain improvements in our way of doing things 
that will result in even better progress. 

We will have to accelerate the Reserve Forces construction pro- 
gram to match any accelerated personnel procurement program. If 
through fiscal year 1960, we fill up the units, we will require all the 
facilities planned in the $701 million total. We would have to ma 
terially speed up the construction program as compared to what it has 
been in the past. 

STATE MATCHING FUNDS 


I feel that we have effected a better liaison with the States so that 
the State matching funds and the Federal funds can get together 
faster. 

I feel that in the acquisition of land for Reserve armories thiat we 
have worked out a better system so that the time required will be re 
duced. We try to get free land for the Army Reserve training centers. 
We do not use condemnation. Negotiations for acquisition of sites |s 
time-consuming. 

I do feel, sir, that the program is coming along pretty well. I will 
be very glad to just take a minute to account for the $104 million 
es has been appropriated thus far by categories, if the chairman so 

esires, 

Senator Srennis. May I ask if it is headed according to States. 
I would like to see it broken down that way, if you can. 

Colonel Suuter. If you will recall, Senator Stennis, before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee we were requested to provide data 
for the record. We are now working it up. We didn’t have it at the 
time. It will be furnished for the record. 
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We do have what we call a “laundry” list of the past performance 
and also what we will do with the money we are requesting from the 
Congress, if we get it, for fiscal year 1956. 


NUMBER, LOCATION, AND COST OF UNITS 


This list shows by States the locations, the number of units, the Fed- 
eral cost and the State cost. 

Senator McCie.tian. How will this money be spent, the $31 million, 
by States, if you get it? Can you show us that? 

“Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir, we can show you that. I will ask Colonel 
Dyer, with your permission. 

Senator McCrietian. This $31 million that you have requested has 
been programed somewhere ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLeE.LLan. How has it been programed ? 

Colonel Dyrr. We have the total by States for the National Guard 
and Army Reserve. 

Senator McCietian. Could you just insert that in the record ? 

Colonel Dyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCie.ian. All right, let it be inserted in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956 


| | 


Estimated | Estimated 


Location—State and city Type of armory total cost’ | Federal Estimated 
| P | 


State cost 
cost tate ¢ 


| 
Alabama: | 
Graysville $85, 000 | $63, 750 $21, 250 
d ; , 85, 000 | 63, 750 21, 250 
85, 000 63, 750 21, 250 
7 85, 000 63, 7! 21, 250 
Florence - 120, 000 90, } 30, 000 
Mot ile pb danadthienae nbmadigneteat 120, 000 90, 30, 000 
PI dab60 cxnncuawocenee 85, 000 | 63, 7! 21, 250 
MAORI oek w oncccck concn | 2- mal 120, 000 | 30, 000 
Selma... DSR cesar sues 80, 000 | 50, 20, 000 
; l-unit, expansion..-.-.-------- 45, 000 33, 72 11, 250 
Opelika d 40, 000 30, 10, 000 
ES Se SS ES nian lace sjcttbaneidic il ania 40, 000 30, 10, 000 
Birmingham. ...........-.....- 5, 000 | 25, 000 
| a es d 72, 24, 000 


State total __..| 1,186, 000 | 


--| 
Alaska: 
Ketchikan ; 255, 000 
AR isc kn aicsau aes fe a 255, 000 | 
Various locations (scout bat- | 50 locations_................_- 300, 000 | 
tallon detachment type). 
1-unit, expansion 80, 000 


3-unit plus 2 100, 000 | 75, 000 | 


State total. ..._..- wikebaincain = 990, 000 | 742, 500 


Arkansas: } 
North Little Rock 4-unit plus ae 185, 000 | 143, 750 
Little Rock ie cikanadnnnence os 120, 000 90, 000 | 

: d 120, 000 90, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 | 
60, 000 | 45, 000 
60,000, 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 | 45, 000 


a i 1,085,000 | 818,750 


| ‘a= 
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t -roposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Co), 
= ee ee ae ee ee ———__' 
Estimate a | 


Federal | Estimate 
cost | State 


| Estimated 


Location—State and city | Type of armory total cost 


Colorado: Grand Junction. | 7 | $1 7 0¢ _ $140, 250 | $46, 75 


Connecticut: ss 
Bridgeport 271, 500 | 


State total__._.__- 


—— . 
oo ee 
Connie ces nceneess nie d 90, 000 | 





State total | 2 180, 000 | 
Florida: | | 
| 100, 000 75, 000 | 

oe a : da 100, 000 75, 000 | 
Lake ial cecseececcececeesasns-n-{ 100,000 78, 000 
esh ae : 100, 000 75, 000 | 

.| l-unit plus. ai aicisont eee | 120, 000 90, 000 | 
i irencidccmcckaccckcmecenb! 150, 000 i oe 
North Miami... 150, 000 , 500 | 
8 : i --| 150,000 | 112, 500 | 
t. Augustine oo | 138 600 | 
Jacksonville...._._. 190, 000 142, 500 


State total. _..__- 





Hawaii: | 
Vv Reed Ba ad aacecenne 176, 000 132, 000 44,000 
ie a | 260,000 | 195, 000 65, 000 


109, 000 





248, 000 wn | 186, 000 #2, 000 


60, 000 40, 000 20), 00 
60, 000 40, 000 20, 000 


368, 000 | 266, 000° 102, 000 


Iowa: 
id 5, 000 | 93, 10 
CUES ONT. 6. vin cccdcncdncecn d - D, = 580 
PE MIOAIIOWE... nnn caincdcnncae av, 93, 7 


UN os es gl 
Storm Lake | 


31, 250 
31, 250 
324, 750 
Kansas: 
Cherryvale 
Smith Center 


State total 





Kentucky: 
Middlesboro 
EES RES pemmanwee 
Tompkinsville 


State total 


Louisiana: 16, 250 
Franklin H 16, 250 
16, 250 
16, 250 
500 
i 50K 
De Ridder -do- . ee 
Leesville 
Lake Charles.....---. 


| 








~Con, 


eee, 


Imateq 
te Cost 


$46, 759 
90, 509 
100, 000 
40,00 
a 
230, 500 


— 


30, 000 
30, O00 
60, 000 


—=—= 


25, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 
30, 000 


65, 000 
09, 000 
82, 000 
20), 000 
20, 000 
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Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Con. 


—_—_——$——— 
_ ! 


Estim ated | 
d | Federa] | Estimated 


State cost 


| 
| Estimate 


Location—State and city Type of armory total cost 
| 


cost 


—_——_— 


| 


aine: 
" Houlton $150, 000 $112, 500 $37, 500 
TEU NORRIR ie hac <n ccccunensece 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 500 
Rockland 4 ae : 150, 000 | 112, 500 37, 500 


State total 450,000 | 337,500 | 112, 500 
Maryland: Baltimore | : |__362, 000 | 271,500} 90, 500 


Massachusetts: | 
Bourne 1-unit plus_ - 200, 000 150, 000 50, 000 


Middleboro SOSscncen 170, 000 127, 500 42, 500 


State total 277, 600 | 92, 500 


| 


Michigan: 
Dowagiac 1-unit plus motor vehicle stor- | 210, 000 | 157, 500 | 52, 500 


age building. | 
Iron River Oe arg eh ae, | 210, 000 157, 500 52, 500 
i 2 210, 000 157, 500 52, 500 
. 210, 000 157, 500 52, 500 
Midland 210, 000 157, 500 | | 52, 500 
etait «gia nxeoains | 3-unit plus motor vehicle stor- 350, 000 262, 500 | 87, 500 
age building. 





State total = r£ 400, 000 


Mississipp1: | 
48, 000 | 12, 000 

Calhoun City | d = 48, 000 | b 12, 000 

I | 48, 000 | | 12, 000 
36, 000 9, 000 
18, 000 | 4, 500 
6,000 | 1, 500 
16, 000 4, 000 
8, 000 2, 000 
6, 000 5¢ 1, 1, 500 


State total 24, 000 | 


Montana: 
40, 000 ‘ 
Billings i 140, 000 35, 000 
> Na do #8, 000 Of 18 750 
L uo, 56, 2! yp fe 
Fetal 14, 000 10, 500 | 3, 500 
Plentyw i 14, 000 10, 500 3, 500 
Deer 14, 000 10, 500 3, 500 


Festina 
372, 000 279, 000 93, 000 








144, 000 108, 000 36, 000 
500, 000 375, 000 | 125, 000 


State total 644, 000 483, 000 161, 000 
New Hampshire: Keene.........-- 


New Jersey: 
ew 10-unit, rehabilitation. - 265, 000 
8-unit, rehabilitation 125, 000 
160, 000 
Hammonton d 160, 000 
Washington idaniigaceone : a 160, 000 ; 
Woodbridge i 226, 000 169, 500 | 
Salem l-unit, expansion plus motor 100, 000 75, 000 
vehicle storage building. | 
$-unit, expansion 60, 000 45, 000 | 


oe ee Bes ar ee ae ae os Ae Se _1, 256, 000 | 942, 000 | 


New Mexico: | 
Lordsburg 50, 000 | 37, 500 | 12, 500 

| 
Alamogordo d 37, 500 | 12, 500 
Springer 50, 000 7, 500 | 12, 500 


150, 000 112, oe a 
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Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—(y 


Location—State and city 


New York: 


SE Ee eee .| 


Watertown ad — 
3uffalo, 184 connection 

Troy_-- 

Buffalo, 1015 West Delavan..- 

Oneonta. 

New Y ork, 100 East 34th_. 

New York, 1339 Madison... 

Flushing : 

Geneva- : 

Medina___- 

New York, 125 ‘West 14th_ 


New York, 643 Park 
New York, 56 West 66th 
New York, 20 West 
bridge. | 
New York, 216 Fort Washing- 


ton. 
New York, 68 Lexington 
New York, 120 West 62d_. 
OO ee 
Gloversville._.._..-- 
Saratoga Springs. _._- 


Kings- | 


| Type of armory 
| 


1-unit, rehabilitation. - 
11-unit, rehabilitation 
| 6-unit, rehs abilitation_ 
| 5-unit, rehabilitation - 


“‘Sunit, rehabilitation . 
| 22-unit, rehabilitation - 


5-unit, rehabilitation .._- cael 
22-unit, rehabilitation -___- 


7 unit, rehabilitation 


15-unit, rehabilitation - 
.| 3-unit, rehabilitation -- 
| l-unit, rehabilitation - - 
.d 


OS ois utero ae 


OEE Ee 
Brooklyn, 355 Marcy 
Brooklyn, 357 Sumner 
Brooklyn, 1322 Bedford 
Brooklyn, 171 Clermont 
Brooklyn, 1579 Bedford 

New York, 2366 Fifth 
Hempstead 

Staten Island, 321 Manor....- 
Syracuse, W est Jefferson 

New York, 1122 Franklin. .._-- 
New York, 125 West 14th 
Brooklyn, 1402 8th 

Mount Vernon 


Albany, W ashington Ave 
Hoosick Falls 
Tonawanda 

Amsterdam 


Ticonderoga 
Olean 


| 

| 6-unit, rehabilitation _- 
5-unit, rehabilitation 
22-unit, rehabilitation 
| 5-unit, rehabilitation 
| 7-unit, rehabilitation 
12- unit, rehabilitation 


| 


| Tae rehabilitation 


RE ergodic cddtvedcmneienenal 


State total 
North Carolina: 
NS eae 
PR ees ooE si anon cewedeh as 
Raleigh 
State total 
Oregon: 
Salem ___-- 
Camp Clatsop - 
State total 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown 
McKeesport 
TNE. cncs cncndennnkon 
State total 


Puerto Rico: 


State total 


4unit plus. ._- 


1-unit, expansion eee 


2unit 
l-unit- 
2unit- 


2-unit, rehabilitation. _- ._--_- 


_..| 1-unit, rehabilitation... ____- 
..| 2-unit, rehabilitation 
6-unit, rehabilitation --_._.____| 
2-unit, rehabilitation -___ 

a a rehabilitation -.__ 





| Estimated 
| total cost | 


$52, 500 
76, 000 
260, 500 
197, 000 
77, 000 
45, 00 


35, 000 | 


BESReSSSoEss 


|2| sgegeseeeseze 


Estimated | 


Federal 
cost 


= | “| —______— 


| $39, 375 


57, 000 | 


| 195, 375 
147, 750 
57, 750 
33, 750 
26, 250 
16, 500 
13, 500 
18, 375 


| Estimated 
State cost 


$13, 125 
19, 000 
65, 125 
49, 250 
19, 250 
11, 250 


40, 500 | 
63, 750 


3 


262, 500 
9, 000 


225, 000 
108, 750 
150,000. 





PEPEEEE 


S 


185, 750 | 


71, 500 


45, 000 
8,750 
20, 000 
16, 250 
8, 750 
7, 250 
13, 500 
6, 875 


; 250 
, 500 
, 250 
, 000 
2, 250 
, 500 
5.000 
5, 000 
2, 000 
6, 250 
5, 000 
8, 750 
5, 000 


87, 500 
3,000 


90, 500 





75, 000 
36,250 
50, 000 


_161, 280 


26, 500 
12, 500 
34, 500 


73, 500 
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—Con proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956—Con. 


| | 


Estimated eet Estimated 


total cost | State cost 


Imated 


te cost Location—State and city Type of armory 


cost 


Tennessee ares s 

$13 15 “Covington mA ceeceeceecesenevensosee-] $87,500 | $65,025 | $21,875 
nochsews ° fe y Ao | 9,04 

as 1 agian Seiko Ree 117, 500 88, 125 29, 375 
49, 259 Nashville ae 260.000 | 195, 000 65,000 
10, 20 Knoxville -..-do- 260, 000 195, 000 | 65, 000 
1, 250 | — ———— | ——__— me 
state total : 842,500 | 631,875 210, 625 


——SSS—_UO OOS OOOO 


—— 


Texas: 
Longview - O00 $2, 500 or ae 
Brownsville 70, 000 f 17, 500 
Weatherford ‘ = — . = 
Decatur....--------------------| : oe oe 
, ; pula aaws date aes : 40, 000 10, 000 
ci 35. 000 8, 750 
_ Si pitaciesnauciaae’ 35, 000 ! 8, 730 
PORE: « caweoscesescnce=< -o---- - 70, = * 750 
Atlanta iota ona cee . 35, f ease 
Cleburne er 35, 000 , 20 ae 
Gainsville St ‘ ‘ 35, 000 f 8,7 
a eae rr pAb : : 35, 000 8, 750 
OS a ee eee 5 
eaiaiaschee seins ; 35, 000 
Tce iets nl a | 35,000 
45, 000 Breckenridge..........-.-------|----- 35, 000 
8, 750 NOE nose was s oS - 
20), 000 Tayler 
6, 250 ONS, Sviccancnse-= ae 
8, 750 Belton 
7, 250 Levelland 
3, 500 Marlin 


6, 875 Hillsboro 
4, 000 


1, 250 See ee Otter 
7, 500 N aoe 52, 500 | 
| eer re ® ‘ 103, 500 
BEL Stipupeenssionedocs ‘ 200, 000 | 150, 000 


RN clas wscicsots. 903,000 | 1, 427, 250 | 





g 


QP GO GO 30 9p 


PP RS 
aAaANaAAH 
SSSSSSSES 


@ 
oaadl 
ow 
> 





Utah: 
Belt Lake CU Gssc.c2-cc0ses--4-) 4 paeniesanwkunnnade aut 225,000 | 168, 750 
Bountiful “? Sca~dece==sdeeenbkaeaes 125, 000 | 93, 750 


—_ — | 
State total viet daal sting wala 350, 000 | 262, 500 | 





eee | 
Virginia: } 
Frederieksb ae sto | test | 
redericksburg , 5 : 5, : 
PS ee ‘ i 450, 000 337, 500 
NGPINE ones aces ~o-<ussens<<-<-| d ; 450, 000 337, 500 


Bite HO vicsceecsexccces cuateccconsnoe| 2,070,008) 1,188,000) 





Washington: | | 
Genttle....----- | S-unit | 280,000 | +210. 000 
Camp Murray | Motor vehicles 80, 000 
Wenatchee : he eae > a 

aaa 20, 000 ; 
Yakima awe é 40, 000 30, 000 
State total 4 496, 700 | 372, 525 | 





West Virginia: | 
Salem 7 Oe athe earns . aa 132, 000 | 99, 000 
Kingwood Sa : Jel xssuuevesjeusstne anne 132, 000 99, 000 | 


RTE LD nae ; 264,000! 193, 000 
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Proposed armory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1956-—(Cyp 


| Estimated FE 
Federal Stitniate 
cost State COs 


Estimated | 
| total cost | 


Location—State and city Type of armory 


Wisconsin: 
“ae — : $150, 000 $112, 500 
Hayward.__._-_-_- ; nae Se ; ed 150, 000 112, 500 
Spooner-_------ Ke aber petenealats shania 150, 000 112, 500 
Waupun cae aed ‘ aan 150, 000 112 500 
Prarie du Chien as oe tit 150, 000 112, 500 
Ripon... : hee Liisa 150, 000 | 112, 500 
Phillips Siitisaaacd a betel eres 150, 000 112, 500 
River Falls_-__- - " 150, 000 112, 500 
Milwaukee, south side Ss fi 150, 000 112, 500 | 


ent 3... olan Ae Te Say eee 1, 360, 000 1,012, 500 | 


Grand total Bie Md ache __......-| 25, 690, 950 | 19,277, 150 "6.418 § 


Proposed nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 1954 


| 
Location—State and city Type of project Federal cos: 


Alabama: 
Tuscaloosa....................| Service center 
Opelika becteadd iia 
Grove Hill... -..- pabeecdidare cance | Ae | ae 
Alaska: 
campeon | Warehouse_. 
Ordnance maintenance <a 
Shop hangar. - - ee 
..-.| Seaplane float. 
Arizona: Phoenix__.-. ..| Motor vehicle sheds 
California: 
Santa Rosa 
Redding--.-..- : 
RE ccna canbndow sinteacnsd eae 
Florida: Miami_............- 
Georgia: 


sy ‘ pcPaa SRR e eT eade <a i alake Gti we 40, 00 
Fitzgerald Sole : 40, 000 
Reidsville ‘ 3 ace 40, 00 
Atlanta 4 3 45, 0 

° 45. 
40, 0M 
49. 00 


| Training facility - -. 7 DK, (MW 
Fort Ruger Rifle range. cht ; dee Oo ee 35, (WM 
eae Battalion bath, latrine..___- ‘ 1 22, 14 
c Company bath, latrine ; 3, 250 
Fort Ruger Service center, rehabilitation.....____- ; 6, 0 
Honolulu __- asessccccncocn| BOrTIe ClNOe.... } 10, 40 
Iowa: Camp Dodge --- | Warehouse _. ene pRee be ceuee 105, 00 
Kansas: Topeka...................; Range “ peeomadt 22, 500 
Louisiina: 
Ruston....-- on : St ais Se : . 2 
Morgan City-- 5 ceetee was ‘a 25, 000 
Mass ichusetts: 
cs as y C scsi a 33, 000 
. | LSE A Sie, “ ‘ ‘ : 33, OO 
RN kh ncndindececaseuan ; ‘ zi ae . 33, 00 
Brockton. ap — ae btek 33, 00L 
POI Sos ca cceccnacdcane ae puetiiahacevesca lens , | 33, OO 
Michigan: 
Lansing -- Motor vehicle storage building. 200, OK 
Camp Grayling. ..............| Training feellity................. ‘ rikies 560, 741 
Mississippi: 
Starkville. . ‘3 shan teeta angi kinhnhn ote ee 15, 00( 
Rs aC ansksapecceew nes ab; .. do ‘ 5 15, 00 
Camp Shelby -.--........-.. 5 565, 977 
Montana: 
Lewiston. - : =a NB cn ccccesinntsivsosassencsceavs ‘ | 1, 
Kalispell. - + bp subeceheeames 2, 00 
Nebraska: Lincoln. ee existing facilities. - = butasieaat ie aaee 
Nevada: Carson City Motor vehicle storage building-..-.....-. 
New Jersey: 
West Orange...........----- | I i Ek cdc 160, 00 
Do | Parts warehouse = 55, Oot 
Camp Drum | Tank storage buildings ‘ 100, 000 
Camden County..........----| | Service center 40, 000 


5, 000 





$27, 2 


27, 2K) 


27, 2 


112, OK 
175, 000 
122, 5x 

1, & 
10, 0% 


20), (ny 
20, OK 
100 O00 


00, 0m 


40, OW 
40, O% 
40, 000 
40, 00 
45, (iW 
45, OW 
40, 000 
49, 00 


DR, (Kv 
35, (WM 
22, 14 
3, 250 
8, 60) 
10, 40 
5, OM 
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Proposed nonarmory construction program, Army National Guard, fiscal year 


Location—State and city 


——— 


North Dakota 
Camp Grafton. 
JamestowD- 
Bismarck....--- 


~ Columbus. 
Do 
Camp Perry--- 
Newark... 
Cineinnatt 
Columbus 
Cincirnati...- 
Cleveland- 
Do. 
Do. 
Dayton..-- 
Lima 
PHI. o canes 
Akron : 
Roston Mills. - 
Ashtabula. 
Newark. - js 
Middletown.. 
Springfield - . - 
Youngstown.-..- 
Canton... 
Clyde... 
Piqua... o+-e- 
Portsmouth. - 
Bucyrus... 
McConnelsville 


Washington Court House 
Steuben ville_- cate 
Newark. a 
Camp Perry.-.-- 

Bb oicwccc ; 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City.... 
Holdenville..........- 

Oregon 
Ontario---- 

Camp Withy -combe - 
Do-_. . 

Puerto Rico: San Juan 

South Carolina: 
Columbia 


Tennessee: Jackson... 
Texas: 
Pampa... -- 
Wichita Falls 


North Fort Hood.........--- 


Greenville 
Dallas. 


Amarillo... 
Virginia: Richmond 
Washington: 

Camp Murray 


Pasco....... 

Wiseonsin: 
I ei a sie incest 
Merrill. . 
Chippewa Pe 
Ashland. 





1966—Continued 


Type of project 


Range .._. ; 
Service center 
Shop hangar. 


P CHD PASI ic kidocnunancs ccmenusteumegcereasaeen 


do 
Warehouse 
do 
Service center_- 
do a 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
...do 
..-.do 
..do 
do 
do 


Motor vehicle storage building. Bas 


Ammunition igloos__. 


..| Replacement housing. --.-_-_- 


| Hangar 


Service center 


| Range 
| Motor Vehicle storage Buildings 


Battery Shop_._..-...-.-- 
Service Center 


| Concrete loading ramp-_--- 
| Heating system (United States prope rty and finance 


officer warehouse). 
Storage building and vault 
Aircraft maintenance shop. -- 


| Concentration site 


Maintenance shop. ....--..-.--.-- 4 


do.... 


ae 
be vehicle repair building (ordnance maintenance 
shop). 


| Shop Sul ding (ordnance maintenance ssi 
| Maintenance shop. .-..-.-...-.---- : 


Shop hangar 


| Moter vehicle storage any. todas 
Ephrata-W anatchee........___| ; 
CONINIE Ts ac icicacchddoenu i 


8, 333, 000 





Federal cost 


$100, 000 
26, 000 
42,000 


100, 000 
153, 000 
153, 000 
40, 000 
31, 512 
54, 803 
35, 194 
28, 590 
35, 194 
28, 590 
35, 194 
35, 194 
35, 194 
35, 194 
28, 590 
28, 580 
35, 194 
28, 590 
28, 580 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
28, 590 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
22, 091 
440, 000 
24, 000 
1, 108, 606 


32, 000 
25, 000 


4, 850 
31, 400 
10, 000 
24, 000 


7, 500 
25, 000 


82, 500 
64, 800 
90, 955 


21, 000 
26, 400 
100, 000 
26, 400 
31, 260 
30, 600 


30, 000 
26, 400 
77, 000 


50, 000 
10, 000 
18, 000 
10, 000 


38, 880 
43, 992 
34, 632 
34, 632 
52, 416 
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U. S. Army RESERVE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The following is a proposed list of USARTC projects in support of fiscal yea 
1956, siscieiiadnaonnaal 9 $4,000,000. ' 


Projects 


Estimated 
Motor- cost 


Size vehicle | 
| Storage 


Location 


Alabama: Dothan._---- ene datsceusaeees eee 200 |- $103. om 
NG IN 6 dues dhe onnn oc paavcdeanquedusets ' beeen 1 (3 bay) 42. 00 
Florida: Miami_. he piece Ssiuue ea ceuawes neue le 103, 049 
Idaho: Moscow ___.. se ion mama pee tenae ; nageasinwes ‘ 121. 00 
Mlinois: Rok Island __ : CELEEE® eco state ; nel 938’ (ny 
Indiana: West Indianapolis. ieee pase ome ) 444. oy 
Kansas: Salina -.__.-...-- Bike : panwacees 4 121. 004 
Kentucky: Lexington... ..._-- Smkoeyerta : pcaeniersonaan 00 | 422° 009 
New York: ; 
Olean (Jamestown) - ; ; inauaicewe Lal 2 ; 121, 00 
OD ac nacw ances cos saan phakenneesenanwar j 444, 00) 
Pennsylvania: ; 
Johnstown._........ ‘ os Jew ga 2 115, Of 
Philadelphia ee: acta si : 491. 00 
Texas: 
RD dkccctdeu : $2 Oe ete ae 2 ; 112, O04 
College Station... ._- ; : cao 221, 00) 
Texarkana ____- ; eee a Rog sR ee eat ol 200 |-- 112, 00K 
Virginia: Newport News _. ad , pte are ies 200 | 115, 000 
West Virginia: Huntington ; ied ; | 2 115, 000 





Total construction ____-- ‘ sti Giaetilcs ca 3, 440, 00 
Land sites - - canepanutewee aes 360, 000 
Standard plans (mo: lification of standard plans) - 100, 000 
Preplanning and administrative costs Sey ng tions, - anning reports design adap- 

ED ss bndoiickn aces tneaenencwens : 100, oon 


Total appropriation request. ._......-.--- pe 3 , 4, 000, 000 


REQUEST TO COVER ANTICIPATED AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Stennis. This request, now, is this a request for an appro- 
priation to cover this anticipated authorization that is now before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee ? 

Colonel Suuter. Sir, this request is for fiscal year 1956. It isa 
yearly increment of our need for facilities for National Guard and 
Army Reserve. 

It will be covered by the new authorization if the law is extended, 
as we have discussed here, sir. 

The Army request for $31,611,000 for fiscal year 1956 plus funds 
requested by the Navy and the Air F orce, plus prior year’s appropria- 
tions exceed the $250 million, authorized y Public Law 783. : If the 
law is amended, as we have discussed here, the additional authorization 
will cover this request for funds in fiscs ul year 1956 and also possibly 
the next 2 years. 

Senator McCrenian. In other words, you are submitting this in 
anticipation that the authorization will be enacted in time to provide 
for the appropriation you request ? 

Colonel SHuter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not see enough emergency 
now for this committee here to act on this request before the Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate acts on the request for authoriza- 
tion. 

I “oH not raise that point now. I think we ought to keep that in 
mind. 





Estimated 
cost 


$103, om 
42, 000 
103 000 
121, 00 
238, 00 
444, 09 
121, 00 
422, 000 


121, 00¢ 
444, 0) 


115, 00 
491, 000 
112, on 
221, 000 
112, 004 
115, 000 
115, 000 


5, 440, 001 
360, 000 
100, 000 
100, 00) 
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Senator McCuietuan. I think unless the authorization bill is passed 
before this appropriation bill, this would not be a proper item. You 
vould have to wait for a deficiency appropriation, or supplemental 
appropriation. ' | 

Senator Stennis. That is my point. I thank the Chairman. 


PORTION UNDER EXISTING AUTHORIZATION 


(jeneral Moore. There is a portion, however, that would ¢ome under 
the existing authorization. 

Senator McCietLan. You have about $15 million left ? 

(ieneral Moorr. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. You supply the record with the figures so we will 
know where we are on that. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The following is status of appropriations fiscal years 1951-55 under the $250 
million Secretary of Defense authorization of Public Law 783, 81st Congress: 
Million 


45 
86 


TR OM nn east a a pe crs i ala at lg cae aa i Naa 


$15 million of the original $250 million remains unfunded. The services have 


requested following appropriations in fiscal year 1956: 
Million 


The remaining $15 million unfunded authorization has not been allocated to 
the services. 
DIFFERENCES ON ARMORY CRITERIA 


Senator SatronstaLL. May I ask this question for the record ? 

I read your statement, Colonel Shuler, on A, B, and C on your first 
page; this is to acquire enlarged facilities for the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve and to contribute to any State funds. 

Now, it is my understanding as expressed by Assistant Secretary 
Milton and Major General Walsh of the National Guard Association, 
that the Department of Defense and the National Guard were now 
together on the criteria for the National Guard Armory ? 

Colonel Suuter. A direct answer is, “Yes, sir”; but I would like 
to make one qualification. 

Senator Satronstauu. All right, go ahead. Iam sorry to hear that. 

Colonel SuuteEr. It is not as you think, sir. There was an agreed 
stipulation that those criteria for units from 100 T/O down to 55 
would be worked out with the National Guard Association by July 1 
of this year. 

Kxcept for criteria for units less than 100 there is complete agree- 
ment. But as this matter still has to be worked out, I cannot truth- 
pe say as of now there is complete agreement on the whole program 
of criteria. 
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UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator SarronsraLy. The Chair has some information that yoy 
have a carryover of about $24 million into 1957 budget. Has tha 
carryover been obligated ? 

Colonel Sucier. Sir, I would like to explain for the record the reg. 
son for the need for a carryover of some material amount in these 
two programs, 

Senator McCietian. All right. 

Colonel Suter. I will state before I do that that actually speak. 
ing of fiscal year 1956 there is a carryover into fiscal year 1956 from 
fiscal year 1955 of $25,562,212. 

I would like to explain a little later as to why——- 

Senator McCie.tian. Has that been obligated ? 

Colonel Suuter. No, sir; that has not been obligated. That will 
be carried over into the year 1956 and will become available to carry 
the program in addition to the appropriations requested. . 

Senator McCrexian. In other words, you start with $25 million and 
you are requesting $31 million more ? 


TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Colonel Suter. Right, sir, and we will have $57 million total avail- 
able to us for obligations. 

However, we estimate that we will carry into the next fiscal year 
of that amount $24,173,212, which gives us a net for obligation of $33 
million. 

Senator MoCie.uan. A little question arises. 


NEED FOR UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Why do you need to ask for more money than you are going to 
spend or obligate next year? That is something that keeps puzzling 
this committee all along. 

Colonel Suuter. This is something I think peculiar to this particu- 
lar program, sir. I would like to break it down by National Guard 
and Reserve. 

In the case of the National Guard construction, as I have already 
brought out, the States generally do not initiate action to obtain State 
fund and sites until they are assured that the funds for the Federal 
contribution are available. 

In other words, we have to have Federal funds available before the 
State will obtain the site and initiate action to obtain State funds. 

The actual obligation of Federal funds depends on the progress 
made by the States in obtaining State matching funds and construc- 
tion sites and advancing projects to the contract award stage. 

I might say for the National Guard that the States have submitted 
requests for construction of 216 projects for which $19.3 million has 
been committed. 

In other words, we have to match State requests with the $19.3 
million of Federal funds. In the case of the Army Reserve, the selec- 
tion and acquisition of sites, which is a Federal responsibility, re- 
quires from 4 to 8 months under normal acquisition processing and 
for free or nominal cost sites, negotiations may extend over a period 
of a year or more. 
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I served as district engineer in the Los Angeles district and I am 
familiar With how long that takes in the city of Los Angeles. 


SITE ACQUISITIONS 


Senator McCLeLian. You do not go out and undertake to procure a 
site for a Reserve installation until you have the appropriation ? 

Colonel Suuter. That is right, sir. 

Senator MoCietian. You do not move on it until you have the ap- 
ropriation ? 

Colonel SHutER. That is right. It takes a considerable length of 
time. 

Of course, those two reasons, one for the National Guard and Re- 
grve, are Why we need a certain amount of money to operate this 
program. ac 

| was explaining, Mr. Chairman, why we needed a carryover. 

For instance, I quoted the carryover funds from fiscal year 1955 into 
1956, as about $25 million, which would be available, added to the 
appropriation we have requested of $31 million, which would give us 
the total of $57 million on which to operate the National Guard and 
the Reserve construction program. 

[had told the committee, sir, that in the case of the National Guard 
the question of State matching funds and State land sites which they 
will not proceed to acquire until we have the Federal 75 percent match- 
ing funds in hand. 

Army Reserve land acquisition, has taken 1 or 2 years to negotiate, 
particularly where we try to get free land or nominal cost land. This is 
the reason why we need an amount of money to operate the Army Re- 
serve program through the year and are not able to proceed on a close 
obligation. 

That has been the case every year. This is not a new situation. 


DISAGREEMENT ON CRITERIA 


Senator Sattonstatn. Also it has been hung up because of this dis- 
agreement on criteria, has it not? 

Colonel SHuter. In the case of the National Guard, sir, I would say 
that there has been some material delay lately. 

Senator SatronstaLty. How much does that amount to in dollars, 
of this $25 million, approximately? Is it $10 million, $5 million? 

Colonel Suuter. Senator, I do not feel qualified to answer that, 
but I can state that to give you an idea, that we carried into fiscal year 
1954, $40 million; into fiscal year 1955, $25 million, and in the fiscal 
year 1956 we estimate about the same, $25 million. 

So I am not certain that the criteria problem has materially affected 
the picture. I will have to say that there has been some delay because 
the States have been unwilling to proceed on the criteria approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLenper (presiding). If you agree on the criteria then 
you would not have any surplus of unobligated funds; is that it’ 

Colonel Sauter. No, sir; that is not quite it. The point is that un- 
less we have the Federal funds in hand, unless they are appropriated 
and we have them, the States will not initiate action to get the State 
matching funds of 25 percent of the building, and for the land, which 
they have to furnish. That takes time. 

61179—55——41 
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We have to match that as we go along. 

In the case of Reserves, it is a matter of land acquisition, 

So I do not think that the carryover is bad at all. -It is ne cessary, 

Senator ELLenper. It is due to the inactivity of the State? 

Colonel Suuter. It is due to the system, yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, thank you very much. 

General Abendroth, would you want to comment on any of the 
statement ? 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Anenproru. I think the colonel covered about everything 
we hadtosay. [havea prepared statement. 

Senator ELtenprr. Suppose we place the statement in the recor 

(reneral ABeNDRoTH. If there are any questions on the National 
Guard construction, we will be glad to answer them. 

Senator STeENNIs. I have no questions. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have no questions. 

You agree with what Colonel Shuler said ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLenper. Thank you, General. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. W. H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION, Nationa, 

GUARD BUREAU 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I would like to comment briefly on the justification 
for the funds being requested to support the National Guard construction pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1956. 

During fiscal year 1954, the armory program accelerated at a very gratify- 
ing rate. The total obligation of $15 million for fiscal year 1954 was approxi- 
mately 21% times the rate of $6 million established in the previous vear. There 
is every indication that a monthly average of $2 million will be obligated during 
fiscal year 1955. 

The current appropriation request for construction funds is $27,611,000. Of 
this amount, $19,278,000 is for 243 projects in the armory program, and $8,333,000 
is for 124 projects in the nonarmory program. This sum, together with the 
estimated balance from previous years, will make a total of $44,324,017 available 
for fiscal year 1956. 

It is estimated that at the beginning of fiscal year 1957 there will be $193 
million available in this appropriation for National Guard construction 
The States have submitted 216 requests for construction projects for which the 
$19.3 million has been committed. 120 of the projects are armory and 6 are 
nonarmory. 

BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURES BY STATES 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, before Colonel Shuler leaves, may 
I make this statement: 

As I understand, Colonel Shuler, we are going to have a breakdown 
for the record here, and also the Armed Services Committee has al- 
ready requested it, a breakdown of the sums that have already been 
expended according to the States ? 

Colonel Suvter. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. Did you not say a while ago that in adiditio! 
thereto you could furnish a breakdown : according | to States for a por: 
tion of this proposed additional amount ? 

Colonel Suuter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator STennis. How much was that ? 
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(Colonel SuvierR. We can give you the entire amount, sir, as far as 
the program basis goes. 

Senator STENNIS. You are speaking for the Army alone é 

Colonel SHuLER. Speaking only for the Army. 

Senator Stennis. All right, that covers the sums expended and the 
sums authorized and appropr iated for the Ar my. 

(‘an you speak for the Department of Defense and let us get it all 
innow, for the Navy and the Air Force? 

General Moorr. We can get that, Mr. Chairman, and it will be made 
available to the committee. 

(The classified material referred to has been furnished the com- 
mittee. ) 

Senator ELLenperR. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, we will take up now the Reserve personnel. 

General Lindeman. 


ReEsERvE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. PHILIP F. LINDEMAN, CHIEF, ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND 
BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OCA 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


TABLE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


1954 1955 Original 1956 sup- 
actual estimate | 1956 estimate plemental | total 


pr ppria ition or estimate - - | $85, 500, 000 | $90, 000, 000 | $130, 289, 000 $11, 691, 000 |$141, 980, 000 
bursements from non-Federal 
207, 385 225, 000 300, 000 |- 300, 000 


Total available for obligation. - 85, 707, 385 | 90, 225, 000 30, 589, 000 | 11, 691,000 | 142, 280, 000 
(nobligated balance, estimated sav- 
a. , 836, 969 |—1, 725, 000 


Obligations incurred ___. 73, 870, 416 | 88, 500, 000 30, 589, 000 | 11, 691, 000 | 142, 280, 000 
( — tive transfer from ‘‘Goods | 
vices provided by the Federal 
Ri p abl lic of Germany and the Berlin 
Magistrat’ : | 1, 009 | 4, 890 | 


otal obligations : 73, 871, 425 | 88, 504, 890 130, 589, 000 | 11, 691, 000 | 142, 280, 000 
| | | 


TaBLE II.—Obligations by activities 


1955 esti- | Original 1956) 1956 sup- 
mate | estimate plemental | 


Description 1954 actual 1956 total 


| 
1, Army Reserve ----| $57, 682, 687 |$71, 904, 890 | $114, 155, 756 |$11, 691,000 |$125, 846, 756 
2 Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. --- 16, 188, 738 | 16, 600, 000 16, 433, 244 |... | 16, 433, 244 


Total obligations - - 73, 87 1, 425 | 88, 504, 890 | 130, 589, 000 | 11, 691, 000 142, 280, 000 
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Tas e II].—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 as of Mar. 31, 1955 


Obligations (including 
reimbursements 
| 


Program 
Bs j Actual 
1955 estimate through 
Mar, 31, 1953 


Army Reserve J $71, 904, 890 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps... 16, 600, 000 


$52, 948, 245 


10, 362. 61 
Total obligations _ . . 88, 504, 890 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


General Hurcutson. Mr. Chairman, we are now ready to proceed 
with the appropriation “Reserve personnel, Army.” 

In accordance with the committee’s previous desire, referr ing to the 
augmentation of funds required to support this program as a result 
of the passage of the Career Incentive Act, I would like to indicate at 
this time the original budget request which was for $130,289,000, js 
being increased by $11,691,000, ora total of $141, 80,000. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


The increase of the $11 million plus was transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives by the President on April 22, 195), 
and is recorded as House of Representatives Document No. 145. 

Brig. Gen. Philip F. Lindeman, Office of the Chief, Army Reserve 


and ROTC Affairs, will present the appropriation, “Reserve person- 
nel, Army.” 
Senator Ettenper. All right,General, you may proceed. 


PROGRAM BASED ON EXISTING LEGISLATION 


General Linpeman. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to present and discuss the fiseal vear 1956 budget 
estimate and program for the Army Reserve and ROTC. 

I should state first that the fiscal year program and budget whiel 
I shall discuss is not based upon the enactment of legislation current] 
being considered by the Congress. The program and budget are base 
upon existing legislation. 

The major source of personnel for the Army Reserve are the indi- 
viduals who are transferred from the active service to the Reserve 
with a military obligation. 

The participation of these individuals in Reserve activities being 
voluntary, we have employed every reasonable effort to make Reserve 
service attractive enough to induce them to take an active part in th 
program. 

DECREASE IN ARMY RESERVE STRENGTH 


To review the past several years, on December 31, 1949, the Arm) 
Reserve pay sti tus strength was Y45.346 persons. The streneth de- 
creased over the next 4 years to 117,32 5, on June 30, 1953. 

Senator McCiettan. To what do you attribute that tremendous 
decrease ? 
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General LinpemMANn. That was during the period of the recall to 


Korea. 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Senator ELitenper. Any other reason? I got the complaint from 
ame, as I recall, that they had to travel so many miles away from their 
home and they were not paid transportation costs. That in a measure 
affected the presence of some. 

General LinpeMAN. Well, sir, I do know from the experience in the 
feld when I was in the Reserve at the time that the greatest impetus 
[could put my finger on was the Korean affair. Once » they knew they 
vere subject to recall for what we call now a brush fire, there was 

quite an exodus, especially in the Infantry. 

Senator McCLeLLan. Was it a fact that members of the Reserve who 
attended those meetings are denied transportation 4 

General LinpEMAN. Sir, on inactive duty training. There is no 
provision for payment for travel. 

Senator ELLENpeR. I got the complaint from several sources and I 
vas informed that that had the tendenc ‘y of keeping some away. 

General Lixpeman. I know this, that in Texas they go 40 and 50 
miles by car because of the spread in population. 

However, we try to go to the reservist and not have him come to 
us. That is why we are trying to get into the areas where the people 
ve. 

Senator ELLeENpEeR. You might try that in other places. 


CRITICISM OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Smitu. In addition to the distance that the boys have to go, 
sit not true that they are disappointed when there is not any specific 
program set up for them after they get there ? 

General Lrnpeman. Mrs. Smith, I do not know where you get your 
information, but I know that there is a definite program and if it 
does fall flat at that particular drill, the responsibility must be shared 
by the unit commander who is a Reserve officer, because he does have 
a training program; and depending on his imagination and/or his 
enthusiasm that program can be made attractive or less attractive. 

Senator Smirn. I get the complaints from the men themselves, I do 
not make them up, certainly. I think it is up to the Army to see that 
the right commanders are in charge and the program set up and made 
compulsory so that the boys do have something to do after they spend 
their money and their time in driving the distances they do. 

[ just make that as an observation. 

General LinpeMAN. I agree thoroughly that the Army has a respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Smiru. Which they have not assumed too well up to the 
present time. 

Senator Stennis. May I echo Mrs. Smith’s report about the com- 
plaints. I have these from very fine Reserve officers who really feel 
that enough emphasis has not been placed on this program by the 
Army itself. I think the leadership must come from the Regular 
Army to make this Reserve program a major part of their plan, em- 
phasize it, insist on the money here, whatever is necessary for them to 

emphasize it. 
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As one of your major plans and something in which the Resery 

officer can have a career, in which a Reserve noncommissioned officer 
can have a career to an extent; that is very vague and indefinite, }yy 

[ have that very strong feeling from contact w ith these people. 

We have this Reserve program coming up now on an extended sc ale. 
[ think in spite of all we appropriate here and the buildings, you may 
construct, unless the Army itself can breath the life in this program, 
it will still drag its feet. 

It is up to you, General, as a professional soldier, too. 

General LinpemMAN. I am a Reserve officer; I am a Reserve genera]. 
I have been in the Pentagon Building for almost 4 years. 

I will say that under General Ridgway I have never seen such q 
stimulation of activity in Reserve matters. I feel there is a sense of 
urgency in the building that did not exist in the past. 

I am not saying that in the past someone was not interested in it, 
I am sure that this sense of urgency is going to take a little time to get 
down into the field, but I have 1 a feeling the it it will be ace omplished, 

Now, we have not sat back and taken this thing lying down. But 
I think vou should realize that it is a large problem and it takes time 
to get it down to the grassroots. 

But [ have been encouraged, myself, personally, in the last year, an( 
I assure you that much of the increase in particpating figures has 
come from the fact that General Ridgway personally has heen inter. 
ested in it, the President of the United States has made public an- 
nouncements about it, and I feel that even in spite of what has been 
said we are gaining in participating strength and have been gaining 
in the last 4 or 5 months to a satisfac tory level; not to what we want, 
but at least we are making progress and that is something. 

Senator Stennis. General, that is a very encouraging statement 
which I appreciate very much. I am glad to know ‘that you are a 
Reserve general. To get that statement from you is valuable to me, 
I wish you would m: ake the same statement to the Armed Services 
Committee, too. 

I know it will take time, but you are headed in that direction, where 
I think you can get the money and the time to make this program go. 

General Linpeman. W ell, sir, I have never been known as a person 
that gives up; I will tell you that. 

Senator ELLenper. Proceed. 

Senator McCietian. May I ask one question ? 

Senator ELteNper. Yes, Senator. 


ALL-ARMY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator McCietian. Senator Smith brought up the question of 
their having something to do after they attended the meeting. Is it 
a program that just tries to keep them more or less physically fit, or 
do you have an instruction program, a program of instruction that 
develops them up to date on military tactics and so forth? 

General Lrxpeman. Senator McClellan, starting this year the 
Army developed a training program called an all- Army training pro- 
gram, we call it ATP. Most of the training given in the active ‘Army 
is incorporated in that program for both the Army Reserve and the 
National Guard. 
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So our training, as far as the Reserve and the guard are concerned, 
sin almost the same cycles that are now being ‘used to train people 
inthe active Army. 

We feel that this has been a great step forward. But I will agree 
vith Senator Smith that there is a great deal that has to be done by 
‘he unit adviser and the unit commander to put any program into 
fect. That will depend upon the personalities involved, the en- 
husiasm, and the will to do it that they possess. 

| feel that Mrs. Smith is absolutely correct and we have made the 
ame statement that where the commanders are falling down it is up 
ous to get rid of them. 

Senator McCLeLLan. I appreciate they soon lose interest if they just 
wo out there and go over the same old drill to keep them in physical 
ondition and nothing to stimulate their mental interest in developing 
10 be better soldiers. 

As I understand now, you are trying to give to the Reserve and 
Yational Guard substantially the same training that you carry on for 
those in the Regular Army ? 

General LiInpeEMAN. Yes, sir. 


WEEKEND TRAINING 


Our increase in numbers as covered by this budget is on a volunteer 


basis. Our fund requirement has gone up, because for the first time 


we have incorporated 48 drills for the Army Reserve; paid weekend 
training for the Army Reserve plus more command post exercises to 
get them working with the active Army. 

This program isa stimulus for training. 

In other words, to get a man in the Army Reserve to a more ready 
ondition. You must remember that in the past we had a limited 
number of units that had 48 drills. Now it is going to be 48 drills 
and Weekend training for all troop program units. 

I think we are headed in the right direction. 

Senator Smiru. Do you have a course of lectures for them? Do 
you plan any lectures for them ? 

General LinpeMAN. There are some lectures. Then again we have 
service schools and Army area schools. We think good training is 
possible if the enthusiasm is there. 

Senator McCLeLLan. A moment ago, as I understood you, you gave 
the implication that you left a lot to the imagination of the command- 
ing officer of the unit. 

Now, I can appreciate some of them are not overenthusiastic them- 

selves and ane iy do not teach much of a program unless you supply 
itand see that it is carried out. 
General Linpeman. Well, sir, I say imagination and enthusiasm 
because anything can be ts aught dully. I can line a squad up in front 
of you and say this man does that, but I can put a cardboard sign on 
him and have him say “Here I am "and this is what I do,” rather than 
have somebody say dully “One of the scouts in the squad.” 

Senator McCLetian. We want to know that there is a definite con- 
structive program and the Army is back of it to see that it is carried 
out and not left to the indifferent attitude of some local commander. 
= is what we are interested in. We want some drive behind the 
thing. 
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If you have a Reserve officer there at a post who is not building y, 
that unit and training it as he should, it is time to remove him al 
put somebody else in. Maybe if a few of them had that happen t) 
them, you would get a little more imagination and enthusiasm in yoy, 
commanders. 

General LinpemMan. I agree with you, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. To boil it right down, General, if Preside; 
Eisenhower’s recommendations are carried through this program } 
to be a success and it has to be stimulated. 

General Linpeman. Yes, sir. I think that as long as we are dis. 
cussing that, you must remember that in the past the Army Reserve 
had no set manpower procurement. We never had draft deferment fo, 
the Army Reserve. We were trying a door-to-door selling program 
to get the veteran to join. 

I think it is well to state in addition to that, that once a man volun. 
teers into our program we have no way of keeping him in it. We 
don’t have a military State code of justice. We have no way of keeping 
aman in. 

We have what I call a double-volunteer program. He volunteers 
to come in and he volunteers to participate. 

Senator McCretxan. I think you will get volunteers and probably 
the first more readily if he gets something constructive, and if he feels 
he is being developed. 

General Linpeman. I feel that there is nothing really wrong with 
our program that participating manpower won’t cure. Once you get 
enthusiasm and attract people, you get better training sessions, better 
training when you go to camp; you can get buildings constructed for 
them because you have that personnel. Training will be better because 
you are dealing with more people. 

Your camp training will be better. That is what we need. If we 
can get people we will have a program. 

Senator Ettenper. All right, General, if there are no further ques- 
tions, you may proceed with your statement. 

General LinpeMAn. Since June 30, 1953, there has been a slow but 
steady net gain bringing the strength in pay status as of December 31, 
1954, to 154,008. 

The total USAR strength as of December 31, 1954, was 1,344,100, 
of which 1,100,000 were obligated personnel. 


as 


OBLIGATED PERSONNEL 


Senator McCriettan. What do you mean by “obligated personnel”? 

General LinpEMANn. Those who have been in active military serv- 
ice for 2 years and have a remaining 6-year obligation. I think up-to- 
date figures put us at about 200,000 as of March of this year, which 
shows a gain. 

Senator McCieitian. An unobligated personnel is just where some- 
body volunteers to try the program ? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. They are not obligated. They can volunteer 
to stay in or they can volunteer to stay out ? 

General LinpeMan. Yes, sir. But once they sign up they become 
an obligated reservist with the required 8 vears of service. 
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While obligated personnel constituted 82 percent of the total USAR 
strength, only 4.1 percent of such personnel are participating in 


training. 
PROJECTED PAY STATUS STRENGTH 


It is estimated that the total USAR strength as of June 30, 1955, 
will be 1,631,000, of which 178,700 will be in pay status, and the total 
strength as of June 30, 1956, will be 1,956,000, of which 219,000 are 
budgeted to be in pay status. 

The Congress approved for fiscal year 1955 an end pay status 
strength of 195 000 persons. 

As indies ated on the strength plan on page 7 of the budget, that 
strength has been revised downward to 178,700. The revised strength, 
y well as the programed end fiscal year 1956 strength of 219,000, is 
believed to be attainable. 

To increase the combat readiness of the Army Reserve, this fiscal 
year 1956 budget estimate provides 48 paid inactive duty assemblies 
annually for all combat and service support units currently receiving 
only 24 paid assemblies. 

In addition, inactive-duty pay is provided for 6 days of weekend 
training. 

PAY FOR ANNUAL ASSEMBLIES 


Individual members of the Army Reserve assigned to USAR schools 
currently receive pay for only 12 of the 24 required annual assemblies. 
To obtain greater equity within the program, this budget estimate 
provides pay for each of the 24 annual assemblies required of USAR 
school enrollees. 

Other elements of Army Reserve training that lead toward in- 
creased readiness will be emphasized. 

For example, nuclear warfare, guided missile, and other special 
tours of training, are specifically included in this budget in order to 
insure that the Army Reserve be fully in step with tec ‘hnological and 
scientific advances. 

Army Reserve participation in command-post exercises has been in- 
creased for fiscal year 1956. 

The provision of 15 days of active-duty training for individual 
officer reinforcements who do not have access to organized unit train- 
ing is provided at a level intended to cover all qualified officers who 
apply. 

Also, a limited program is proposed for enlisted personnel located 
in oversea commands where no unit training is available. 

Service school and Army school training is provided for selected 
members of the Army Reserve. 

The Reserve Oflicers’ Training Corps program provides junior offi- 
cers for the Active Army and for the Army Reserve. This budget 
provides pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for support of the 
ROTC program. 

TOTAL ROTO STUDENTS 


During fiscal year 1956, the senior division will train 141,496 stu- 
dents, of whom 29, 789 will be in the advanced course and 111,707 in 
the basic course. 

From 13,499 students in the second-year advanced course, it is esti- 
mated that 12,878 graduates will be commissioned. 
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The junior division of this program will continue to enroll] 60),\;) 
students. 

Thank you for your kind attention. 

Senator Ex,enper. Will you comment on this $11 million plus jy 
addition to the $130 million estimate for 1956? 

General Linpeman. That would be in military pay for the Army 
Reserve that is not covered in this budget, due to the legislation 
passed which increased military pay rates. 

Senator ELLENpvER. Recent legislation ? 

General LinpemaAn. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. The House is considering that now, is it not? 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT 


General Hurcntson. That is the Career Incentive Act of 
which has already been passed, Senator Ellender. 

Senator SaLTonsraLn, General, this statement of yours will have 
be considerably altered, will it not, if this Reserve training law vo 
through ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir. 

Senator SaLronstTat.. It will not? 

General LinpemMan. No, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Then the program, the numbers of people 
attending those programs, will stay substantially the same through the 
next fiscal vear even if that new bill becomes law ? 

General LinpeMAN. You said “substantially changed.” If we get 
the new law, that is a procurement program—— 

Senator Stennis. What is meant by the new law, Mr. Chairman! 

Senator SALTonsTaL. It isthe extended program—— 

General Linpeman. That will give us the manpower, sir, to fit into 
our training framework as outlined here. 

Now, it will mean, of course, more money, and it will mean an in- 
crease in the procurement part of our program. 

Senator SavtronstaLn. That is what I meant. 

General LinpeMan. Yes, sir; if we get more numbers my opening 
statement would change considerably. 

Senator Satronstatu. The schedule of training, the schedule of 
drills, of meetings, will be the same, but the number of people attend- 
ing those meetings, we would hope, will be considerably enhanced?! 

General LinpeMan. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. General, I want to thank you for this statement. 
It is very encouraging and if carried through it will make a great deal 
of difference. 

PROMOTIONS FOR RESERVISTS 


You talk a great deal about the programing, the enthusiasm and 
removing the dull people or the disinterested people. What. about 
positive incentives. Are you doing anything about advances or promo- 
tions for the reservists? 

General LinpemMan. Today, Senator Smith, we have pay, we have 
promotions, we have retirement, we have uniform allowances. We 
have the means of a man at the present time working himself into a 
less vulnerable recall position. We have service school opportunities 
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0M The only thing I can think left on an incentive basis would be giving 
, yeenlistment bonus, or something similar. I always feel that there 
<a limit to hanging a price tag on patriotism and I would like to see 
alittle of the enthusiasm and the old patriotism rise up. 


THE WHITES OF THEIR EYES MOVIE 


Now, we have a documentary film called The Whites of Their Eyes, 
by which we are trying to instill into the youth the tradition of the 
ountry and who fought for it. It shows each battle, bringing it right 
yy to World War II. We show the modern reservist living at home, 
and where he trains. The idea is to get back into the feeling of this 
ountry of ours a little of that patriotic spirit because I think we have 
‘ust about exhausted the incentives, except perhaps for a bonus. 
Senator Smirru. They are on the books, but are they being followed 
through? Are the men getting all these benefits you speak of ? 

General LinpemAN. We have promoted in the Army ever since the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act was passed. We wrote a regulation, in 
fact “ROPA” as it exists today was built on the framework of the 
Army regulation. 

Senator Smiru. I do not want to put a price tag on patriotism, but 
| feel | understand the feeling of the reservists who are apt to be called 
in the emergencies, who really are the majority of people who fight 
inthe wars. When they see what happens to the regular people and 
the people in the Regular Establishment, it is a little tough for them 
to be enthusiastic unless they get something out of it other than a 
statement like this once in a while. 

I am very much concerned about it. What about their status in 
omparison to the regulars? Are they still having the tough time that 
they have had through the years? 

General LinpDEMAN. I would like to find out whether you are talking 
ibout the man who is on active duty or are you talking about the 
reservists in the program at home ? 

Senator Smaru. Talking about both. Take the one on active duty 
frst. Does he have the same promotions? Does he have the same 
opportunities as the regular people have ? 

General LinpeMAN. If he is in the zone for promotion he is con- 
sidered in the same manner as other active oflicers or the regular 
oflicer. 

Senator Smirn. In promotions, too ? 


PROMOTION REGULATION 


General LinpeMan. Yes, madam; there is a cutoff date on tem- 
porary promotions, telling who will be included for consideration for 
promotion to the next higher grade, and everyone in the Active Army 

and ™™ comes under this system whether he be reservist or regular or National 
hout Mag uard, 

ym0- Furthermore, in our promotion regulation we sav that he is entitled 

ilso to be promoted in his regular rank in the Reserve. 

iavefms For instance, a man could have been called during Korea to duty. 
We f™ [lis contemporary out in the field may have received command of a 
toagm™ *giment in the Reserve. Let us say he is promoted to full colonel, 
ties f@ Whereas this man who went on active duty might have been a lieutenant 
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colonel who was actually senior tohim. And if he were not considered 
for promotion in his Reserve rank it would not be fair. 

Now we say that for the spaces available in the Army Reserve fo, 
the promotion to colonel that this lieutenant colonel on active duty jj] 
be considered for that vacancy as well as anyone who is now at home 


TOTAL PROMOTIONS COMPARED TO REGULARS 


Senator Smirn. Do you have any figures at all, General, on the nun. 
ber of promotions in the Reserve comparable to the Regulars on actiye 
duty ? 

I do not want you to go to a lot of work on it, but I wondered if you 
had something like that? 

General Linpeman. I think we can get that. 

Senator Smirn. I think it might be very interesting and it might 
clear up some misunderstanding if I understand you correctly. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Average strength and total promotions for Regular Army officers and United 
States Army Reserve officers on active duty for the period August 1953 to 
December 19547 

Average number of officers on active duty: 

Regular Army 
Reserve 
Actual number of promotions: 
Regular Army 
Reserve 

Average percent promotions : 

IU CO nial aaa cetera erg ie ale eo 1 
Reserve 


1 Does not include warrant officers and female medical officers. 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Senator Smiru. I have one more question. That is about the equip- 
ment that the boys have when they are in training. Is it pretty old 
equipment, or do they get any new at all / 

General Linpeman. Let me put it this way: Again I go back to my 
favorite subject of manpower. Equipment issued to a unit in the 
Army Reserve depends on the number of people and their ability to 
store and maintain it. 

Now, we go back to building a training center. Construction de- 
pends on the number of people active in the unit. Once you get the 
training center you then have a means of storing the equipment and 
you have the people to use it. 

Now, to overcome some of this equipment problem we have told the 
field to pool equipment. 

In other words what we are doing now at some locations is taking 
the equipment that pertains to various units and pooling it for issue 
to units that have very few members in it and cannot adequately main- 
tain it. 

In other words, we must think of preserving it. So we are using 
what we call a pooled equipment system at the moment. 

Senator Smiru. For the record, Mr. Chairman, when I speak of 
Reserves, I mean the National Guard and Reserves. I do not want to 
make a distinction between them. 
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Senator ELLENDER. In connection with one of the questions asked 
by Senator Smith, I have one to submit to you. Some of the committee 
have been advised that a Reserve officer attached to a United States 
Army Reserve school is not permitted to engage in 2 weeks’ active 
duty summer training, whereas assigned office ‘rs are required to take 


this training. . 
(jeneral LiInpEMAN. Yes, sir: that is correct. 
Senator ELitenper. If that is correct, why the distinction / 


ARMY RESERVE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


General LiInpEMAN. We have three classes of students in our USAR 
shool system. One who meets the criteria by age and branch to be as- 
signed to the school. 

We have those who are attached to the school from units to receive 
higher education. 

These take an advanced basic course or command and general staff 
course and, naturally, they are taken care of by the fact that they are 
amember of the unit and will get 15 days of active duty with that ‘unit. 

The third one is those who are auditing the course. ‘Those are offi- 
cers Who cannot meet the assignment criteria. 

Now, we say to them, “You can attend these schools and you can get 
your retirement points for a satisfactory year.” Also, you will notice 
inthe 1956 budget we have provided for active duty training for about 
4000 individual officers. 

Now, where that man shows activity and interest by being attached 
to the school or taking correspondence courses or attending training 
asemblies—all of these officers, although not assigned—if they apply 
for active duty for training will be considered before someone who is 
doing nothing in the program. 

Now, you ask why the assigned student must go to camp ? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 

General LinpeMAN. He must go to camp because the academic credit 
that he will get for that course requires that he go to camp. Better 
than SO percent of our training time is In the 15 days at camp. 

Senator Exienper. Is that a rule, or is it in the law? 

General LinpeMAN. That is our rule. 

Senator ELLENDER. Administrative rule? 

General LinpeMan. Yes, sir. For instance, he goes to 24 drills. 
Two hours each make it 48 hours. When he goes to camp we get him 
for 88 hours. So that the great majority of his training hours is when 
we can use him 100 percent for 8 hours a day. 

Therefore, we insist he go to camp if he wants to get academic credit. 


ASSIGNED OFFICERS ON TEACHING DUTY 


Senator Ettenper. These assigned officers, do they come from the 
United States Ar my Reserve sc ‘hool ? 

General Linpeman. These assigned officers—you mean that teach? 

Senator ELnenper. Yes. 

General LinpEMAN. No, sir: they are reservists themselves. The 
staff and faculty of the USAR school system are Reserve officers. 
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PROPOSED ARMY RESERVE STRENGTH 


Senator ELLtenper. Another question that I wish to submit is, Hoy 
realistic and capable of attainment is the proposed pay status Army 
Reserve end strength of 219,000 personnel ? . 

General Linpeman. Maybe I am a born optimist, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Well, we like some optimistic people. 

General LinpeMAN. I have tried to reduce the requirement to q 
simple formula. We have 4,200 units. If we are going to gain 29,1 
enlisted personnel, it means a net gain per unit per month of just over 
six-tenths of a man. 

We hope by pointing out that such a gain is by no means unlikely 
or unattainable, that we can do something about it. We have been 
getting about 2,000 average per month in the last 5 months on enlisted 
personnel. 

Senator ELtenper. You may have covered the next question I an 
going to ask you and you can fill in with such as you left out. 


INCREASING READINESS OF ARMY RESERVE 


What are you doing in fiscal year 1956 to increase the readiness of 
the Army Reserve ? 

General LinpeMAN. We have all units at 48 drills, command post 
exercises, and weekend training. 

Senator ELitenper. Another question: Why have you increased the 
number of Army drills for Reserve units? 

General Linpeman. To get a better readiness status. We have only 


had 24 drills in some units. 

Senator E.tenper. Now, is the proposed reduction in the active 
Army going to reduce the number of active military personnel assigned 
to support these units of the ROTC ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir; we intend to support them as we have 
in the past. 


STUDENT TRAVEL TO ARMY SERVICE SCHOOLS 
5 


Senator E.ienper. Why do students attending the Army service 
schools have to travel an average 2,000 miles? Is that a fact, to begin 
with? 

General LinpeMan. A reservist service school ? 

Senator ELtenper. Army service school. 

General LINDEMAN. Will have to travel 2,000 miles? 

Senator ELLENDER. 2,000 miles. This question was computed by the 
GAO from information that they gathered. If you do not have the 
answer available, you may study it. 

General LinpeMaNn. I have an answer, sir. Army Reserve students 
attending Army service schools come from the centers of population 
supported by Army Reserve units. The majority of the Army service 
schools are located in the East. 

The average common carrier mileage from centers of population 
to and from the service school location is approximately 2,402 miles. 

Senator ELLENpER. Would it not be in order to change the location 
so that they will be together ? 

General Linneman. The service schools, sir, that we are talking 
about here are the permanent Army service schools at Fort Sill, Fort 
Benning, Fort Belvoir, Fort Eustis, which happen to be in the East. 
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We give the privilege to Army reservists anywhere who can get 
away from their work to attend these schools. That does mean quite 
abit of travel. 

Senator ExLenper. In such cases, are the expenses of travel paid? 

General LINDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpEerR. Now, why do officers called to active duty under 
ection 252 Armed Forces "Reserve Act, have to travel an average of 
1,500 miles? That is another question submitted by some experts in 
the GAO. 

(eneral LINDEMAN. We have a requirement in here under 252 that 

ays that Reserve officers may be brought to duty provided they are 
ysed in advising and training the Reserve. 

To get that type of know ledge i in the right place we feel that those 
assigned, there are 17 involved, will be at higher headquarters. There 
will be some at Continental Army Headquarters; there will be some 
at the Department of the Army level; and the rest at the Continental 
Army Commander’s Headquarters. 

So that there is this distance they would have to travel if they were 
toreceive the assignment where we want them. 


REASON FOR LOCATION OF SCHOOLS IN EAST 


Senator ELLENDER. Why are most of these facilities like the Army 
vrvice schools located in the East? Our population is shifting toward 
the West, you know. 

General LinpEMAN. I suppose that is just a matter of the settle- 
ment in the old days. 

Senator ELLenper. Fixation? 

General LinpeMAN. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE TRAVEL TO ROTC SUMMER CAMPS 


Senator ELLENpER. Why should ROTC students have to travel an 
average of 931 miles to summer camps ? 

General LinpeMAN. We have today, which I think will decrease 
part of this- 

Senator ELLENDER. But you mean by shifting the location of the 
schools ? 

General Linpeman. No, sir; we have a tremendous program called 
general military science. 

As a result of the general military science program we will not have 
to send so many people to Fort Sill. We won’t have to send as many 
people back to Belvoir, the engineering school, or places like that. 

We are going to centralize the GMS camps and that will reduce part 
of the travel. There will still, however, be some that will travel a 
considerable distance. That is because we leave it up to the president 
of the university as to whether or not he still wants to maintain that 
branch or convert to the general military science course. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES 


Senator E:nenper. General, to what extent were you consulted in 
ixing the budget at $130 million? 
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General Linpeman. Well, sir, we are the program director. We get 
certain guidelines from the Chief of Staff. We take those guideline 
and develop the program. From the program we develop the budger, 

I would say that we are up to our ears in it. 

Senator ELLenper. You have no trouble getting the budget estimate 
for whatever you asked 4 

General Linpeman. No, sir; the President and Secretary of Defense 
gave us full support. 

Senator ELLenper. The Army was very fortunate in that, you know, 
In other departments we have difficulty to get the Budget Bureay ty 
do something for us. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, to go back to page 2, if you will, the first paragraph 
page2. You have this statement: 


The Congress approved for fiscal year 1955 an end pay status strength of 


195,000 persons. As indicated on the strength plan on page 7 of the budget, 
that strength has been revised downward to 178,700. 

Do you mean that is still for 1955? 

General LinpeMANn. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is the year we are operating in now, of 
course ¢ 

General LinpemMan. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Now, your next statement : 

The revised strength as well as the programed end in fiscal year 1956 strength 
of 219,000 is believed to be attainable. 

Now, my question is this: If you get your program for the Reserves 
here now, including the new program for an expansion of the Reserve, 
does it mean it is just going to 219,000? 

General Linpeman. No, sir; this is merely what we believe can be 
attained. This has nothing to do with the phasing of the new program. 

Senator Srennis. I misunderstood your answer, then, a while ago 
on this same subject. 

This 219,000 figure, then, is within the framework of the current 
program ? 

General Liypeman. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIs. The old program / 

General Linpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator STENNiIs. Now, where was it that you used this term “0.66 
man per unit”? Is that where it comes in, right here? 

General Linpeman. I took the 178 from 219. I am really speaking 
more of enlisted personnel, however. That is a different set of figures. 

Say we have an ingoing strength of so many and we have an out- 
going strength of so many. The difference of that is 29,000, as I re- 
call, for enlisted personnel. 

Taking the 4,200 units that we have in existence today and putting 
a requirement on them of increasing their strength by 29,000 breaks 
down to so many people per month. : 

Dividing that by the units, it amounts to a net gain per unit by 
everyone out there working at it of 0.66, not even 1 man per unit 
per month. To achieve 219,000 will require our best efforts, but I 
am sure it is possible to do it. 
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Senator STENNIs. I want to be sure that I understand this because 
[think it is highly important. Even if you get the program you are 
asking for here within the framework of your current author ized Re- 
verve program—this is Army Reserve we are talking about—you still 
vould just have an increase of 0.66 man per unit on an average 
throughout the Nation / 

General LinpeEMAaN. Per month. 

Senator STENNIs. You multiply 0.66 by 12, which would give you 
s You would have an increase of eight during the year? 

General LinpeMan. That is right, for a unit. 

Senator STENNIs. You mean they would stay there with you for that 
year? You anticipate that they would remain with you? 

' General LinpEMAN. That is right. 

Remember, sir, I said “net gain.’ 

Senator STeNNis. You say that is all based on past experience / 

General LinpeMan. We say when you break it down to a matter of 
whievement that it does not seem to be overwhelming. 

We are trying to put that out to show it is not impossible if it is 
worked at. 

TURNOVER 


You must remember that all the time we show a net gain of 2,500 
men as we did in February, somebody has worked awfully hard be- 

cause We estimate about a 30 percent loss per year in pay status. So 

that it does not mean that we procured Just 2.300. It means that 6,000 
or more personnel were brought into the program to replace the losses 
and get a net gain. 

Senator Srennis. What I am thinking about is in terms of your in- 
creased effective firing power or readiness-to-go status, should you be 
calledon. That is going to average throughout your units, throughout 
the Nation at most, only ‘eight men. 

General LINDEMAN. “Tha at is just about the way it breaks down, aver- 
age per unit for the year. None of this is based on pending legisla- 
tion. The enactment of new legislation would give us muc h greater 
vais, 

Senator Stennis. That refers to the Army Reserve program. Your 
references have been to the Army Reserve program for the fiscal 
year 1956 ¢ 

General LinpeMan. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. Under present law if the bill that is in the House, 
that is coming over here, goes into effect, everything will have to be 
rescheduled and replanned ¢ 

General LinpeEMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Smirn. What if it does not go through? Are you going 
toreplace what you have ? 

General LrnpemMan. There will be no replacing. 

Senator ELLENpER. The present goal is replaced in the light of the 
present law. 

General LrnpeMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Assuming that the new Reserve program does go 
through substantially, how much would that increase your m: anpower 
net gain for the first vear of its operation, say, fiscal year 1956 4 


61179—55— 42 
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REPHASING BASED ON NEW LEGISLATION 


General Linpeman. If we rephased it it would mean that instead 
of having 137,000 enlisted men as this budget anticipates, it might jp. 
crease to 170,000 enlisted men. 

Now, we may not be able to go that high to begin with. It depends 
lar oely upon what the law says 

Senator Srennis. I understand that, but even if you rephased | 
you would increase it for the first fiscal year from what to what, now’ 

General LinpeMaAn. From 137,000, as we are now anticipating it, 
perhaps 170,000. It would depend on how many men volunteered fo, 
the new program, and how many of those went into National Guard 
units. 

Senator Stennis. That would make a difference of only 33,000, 

General LinpEMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. That would be less than one man per unit net 
gain throughout the Nation ? 

General LinpeEMAN. Yes, sir: that would be correct, but that would 
be 2 men actually on the basis that the 33.000 increase is on and above 
what we are budgeted for. So that would raise that—from 29 plus 33 
is 62,000 difference overall. 

This 137,000 you and I are talking about is our budgeted require. 
ment. 

Now, we may go up to 170,000, so it could be an increase of 62,))) 
overall. 

Senator Stennis. You mean for the current program authorized, 
plus the new program that you ant ic ipate ¢ 

General LinpeMan. That is right. 


Senator Srennis. It will give you how many thousand new men, 
now ? 

General Linpeman. Roughly 62,000. 

Senator Srennis. It would be distributed on the average amount 
4,200 units? 


REACTIVATION OF UNITS 


General LinpeMaNn. Yes, sir; but if we get assured of this type man- 
power, sir, we would then activate some of the units that are required 
that are not in existence today. 

I mean, it could go up to, say, 5,000 units, because we can then have 
the manpower to activate some of these units that we have in our troop 
program. 

Senator Stennis. How many new units would you estimate that 
you would activate ? 

General Linpeman. I could not tell you how many we would 
achieve, but we have at the present time, and I am using ver y round 
figures which we can get accurately for you when we get the record. 
it is about 4,200 in existence and roughly about 7,000 under the new 
troop basis. 

Senator Stennis. How long would that take? You could not do 
that the first year ? 

General LinpeMaNn. No, sir. However, succeeding years under the 
proposed legislation should give us far gr eater gains. 

Senator Stennis. It would take several years; would it not? 

General Linpeman. That is right. 
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Senator Stennis. You first said you could perhaps take it up in the 
frst vear to 5,000 units. 
(teneral LinpEMAN. Yes, sir. 
Senator STtenNis. That is a liberal enough estimate. 
General LinpemMan. That is just an off-the-cuff estimate. 
not guarantee that. It could even be a little higher. 
Senator STENNIS. I just wanted your judgment on it. 
Senator ExLenper. Are there any further questions / 
Senator Stennis. That is all. 
Senator Ex.enper. If not, General Hutchison, what is your next 
subject. 


I could 


Army NatTionan GuARD 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY 
DIVISION, NGB, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. JOSEPH D. ALEXANDER, 
LOGISTICS BRANCH, NGB; COL. RENE L. De BLOIS, ORGANIZATION 
AND TRAINING BRANCH, NGB; BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. 
MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, OSD 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


TaBLE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate - -----.- 

Unobligated balance transferred 
from ‘Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army,” pursuant to 
68 Stat. 337 and 68 Stat. 800 

Reimbursements from non-Fed- 
eral sources .-.-- 


Reimbursements from other ac- | 


counts 


Total available for obliga- 


tion. _- 
Unobligated balance, estimated 
SN : 


Obligations incurred ___-- 


TABLE II. 


Description 


| 
| 1954 actual | 


$210, 035, 000 


388, 887 | 


16, 516 | 


210, 440, 403 | 





| —24, 393, 970 


186, 046, 433 





| 1954 actual 


| 
| | 


. Military personnel_- 
Command and management 
3. Training 
. Materiel pian sin -+- 
5. Supplies and repair parts 
. Services, including equip 
ment maintenance- ----- 
7, Antiaircraft defense 


Obligations incurred 


| $106, 475, 955 
98, 150 | 


a2 


409 | 
31,401 | 


| 1955 estimate 


1955 estimate | 


$218, 530, 000 | 
} 


| 
| 1956 supple- | 
mental | 


Original 


estimate 1956 total 


$308, 239, 000 


$294, 800,000 | $13, 439, 000 | 


26, 500, 000 |____ 


560, 000 
110, 000 | 


| 
245, 700, 000 
—14, 530, 000 | 


231, 170, 000 | 





$134, 958, 000 $173, 


1, 265, 000 
2 621, 000 | 
7,115, 000 | 


12, 953, 000 | 


66, 164, 000 | 
6, 094, 000 | 


oN | 
110,000 |___ 


| 


295, 532,000 | 13, 439,000 | 308, 971, 000 


13, 439, 000 


295, 532, 000 | 308, 971, 000 


Obligations by activities 


| d | 
1956 original | 1956 supple- 
estimate | mental 


1956 total 


$187, 168, 000 
1, 323, 000 

2, 344, 000 
10, 318, 000 
11, 894, 000 


80, 939, 000 
14, 985, 000 


| 
799, 000 | 
323, 000 
344, 000 | 
318, 000 | 
894, 000 | -- 
80, 939, 000 | 
14, 915, 000 


$13, 369, 000 | 
1, Regis 


9 


“ 


10, 
ll, 


70, 000 


186, 046, 43: 231, 170, 000 | 295, 532, 000 13, 439, 000 308, 971, 000 
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TaBLeE III.—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 as of Mar, 31, 1955 


Obligations 


| (including reimbursements 


Program 
: P Actu al 
1955 estimate through 
Mar. 31, 1955 


7000 Military personnel... $134, 958, 000 
7100 Command and management ; 1, 265, 000 
7200 Training___. 2, 621, 000 
7300 Materiel , 115, 000 
7400 Supplies and repair parts 2, 953, 000 
7500 Services including equipment maintenance -.- 6, 164, 000 
7600 Antiaircraft defense ), 094, 000 
Miscellaneous - -- 


Total obligations_ - ; ee : = 231, 170, 000 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


General Hurcntson. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is the 
Army National Guard. 

Senator ELLenper. I would like to say that if it is agreeable to the 
subcommittee, we will hear the National Guard this morning and then 
recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

General Hurcuison, Mr. Chairman, included in the President's 
budget was a request for $294,800,000. Subsequent to the submission, 
the Career Incentive Act has been passed, which has resulted in an 
additional requirement of funds in this appropriation in the amount 
of $13,439,000, 

Thus in accordance with the committee’s request our total require- 
ment under this appropriation now is $308,239,000. 

The request for the additional money was transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and is recorded 
as House of Representatives Document No. 145. 

Maj. Gen. W. H. Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division of the 
National Guard Bureau, will present this appropriation. 

Senator ELLenper. Proceed, General. 


INCREASE IN STRENGTH 


General ApenprotH. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the fiscal year 1956 
Army National Guard budget estimate w vill support a strengtli increase 
of 50,000 during the year. 

The program provides a begininng strength of 375,000, and an end- 
ing strength of 425,000. 

You will note on this chart that the National Guard strength has 
been increasing since the end of fiscal year 1953 when we closed with 
255,887. 

In fiscal year 1954, the programed end strength was 300,000 but as 
you will note on the chart we closed with a strength of 318,776, a gain 
of about. 62,900 over the previous fiscal year. The increase over pro- 
gram strength was authorized by the Department of the Army. 
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Funds supporting this increase in strength were available from re- 
serves established earlier during the fiscal year. For the end of 
fiscal year 1955 our programed strength is 375,000. At the end of the 
first half our strength was 337,089. 

We are asking for funds to support an end strength of 425,000 in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Units to which National Guard personnel are assigned will be 
increased from 5,200 to 5,260 during fiscal year 1956. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The training program provides for 48 armory drills, and 15 days of 
summer field training. The fund support for this training provides 
for an 18.5 percent increase in the number of man-years and greater 
perce ntages of attendance over fiscal year 1955 at both armory drills 
and field training. 

On chart No. 2, we have indicated by fiscal years the training loads 
other than armory drills and field training, the latter being directly 
related to strength. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The school program includes service schools, Army area schools, 
precamp schools, and unit schools. ‘The school program stresses mili- 
tary occupational specialty, staff, command and instructor training, 
and has been increased approximately 50 percent over fiscal year 1955. 

This is based primarily on the increased strength, the requirement 
necessitated by the conversion of infantry divisions of armored di- 
visions, and the great demand for training anti-aircraft personnel for 
onsite missions. 

WEEKEND TRAINING 


Also included on this chart is pay for individuals attending 3 week- 
ends of inactive duty training, and funds for a basic training program 
of 56 days for 12,000 recruits. 

The latter program will also provide active duty training for re- 
cruits, thereby improving individual readiness, insuring greater unit 
eliciency, and permitting a higher level of instruction duri ing summer 
camp periods. 

We are providing also for 21 National Guard officers on active duty 
in Army Headquarters in accordance with Public Law 476, 82d 
Congress. 

The National Guard equipment level has been increasing during the 
past several years to support an increase of 584 units in fiscal years 
1954 and 1955, and to attain a level of 50 percent of authorized equip- 
ment per unit for training purposes. 

The chart before you shows a comparison of the average number of 
wheeled and track vehicles for fiscal year 1954 through 1956. This 
shows an approximate increase of 18 percent in fiscal year 1955, and 
10 percent in fiscal year 1956 compared to fiscal year 1955. 

This reflects a greater operation and maintenance requirement for 
such items as fuels and lubricants, spare parts and supplies in pro- 
portion to the increased number of vehicles. 
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TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Requirements for the Army National Guard technician program are 
of particular concern. These personnel perform maintenance and re. 
pair of equipment at the unit level, at concentration sites, and at State 
maintenance shops. 

In addition, they perform duties in connection with administration 
of units, and the receipt, accounting, and distribution of Nationa! 
Guard funds, equipment and supplies. 

This program has been under considerable study in recent months, 
Many States reported difficulty in properly maintaining equipment 
required for training. The amount of equipment issued by Depart 
ment of the Army exceeded quantities originally estimated, and dye 
to lack of funds the required number of technicians could not be em. 
ployed. 

At the suggestion of the Department of the Army, a special board 
was established to review the entire technician program, The re 
ommendations of the board were staffed and accepted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army as the requirement for the Army National G) ward, 

I would like at this time to present a chart which shows the number 
of man-years of personnel employed by the States. The actual re. 
quirement in fiscal year 1954 was 12,721 man-years. 

In fiscal year 1955 the estimated man- year requirement is 14,475, 
an increase of 14 percent. 

Our fiscal year 1956 man-year requirement, which reflects ar 
eriteria, is 17,352, or an approximate increase of 20 percent over 
vear 1955, 

Senator ELttenper. You have provided for that in this budget? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir, 

Senator Enienper. Will you have any trouble getting these 
nicians 4 

General AneNnprori. No, sir. 

Senator Exi.exper. What kind of equipment are you furnis! 
Where does it come from? Army Reserve 4 

General ABENDroru. No, sir; it is new equipment. 

Senator ELLENDER. You do not get secondhand automobiles to run 
around in? 

General ApenprorH. Our equipment is very satisfactory. 

Senator ELLENpER. Proceed. 

General ApenprotrH. This greater number of personnel is directly 
related to the increases in military personnel strength and in vehicle 
population. 

AN'TIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


With regard to the anti-aircraft-defense program, the number of 
batteries that will occupy sites in 1956 will double the number onsite 
as of June 30, 1955. 

In February 1954, the first active Army site was occupied by a Na- 
tional Guard unit. Due to a lack of facilities and security provisions, 
and, in some cases, inaccessibility of sites, the program is somew iat 
behind schedule. 

However, most of the difficulties are rapidly being resolved. The 
funding support for this program is based primarily on the number 

of sites and the number of months in a year that a battery site is in 
operation. 
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In the chart before you is a graphical comparison of battery months 
for the 3 fiscal years. In fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that opera- 
bs ns will total 1,868 months as compared to 606 months of operation 
fiscal year 1955 and 20 months in fiscal year 1954. 

To support this increase a requirement of 144 percent over fiscal year 
5d is Indicated. This 1s consistent with the expanded program 

heduled for fiscal year 1956, 

_the estimates include fund. for the supplies necessary for the main- 

nance and operation of vehicles, aircraft, and equipment in the units, 

: personnel requirements, such as clothing, individual equipment 
ae subsistence which have been increased consistent with the fiscal 
year L956 program. 

No provision is included for the procurement of ammunition and 

io-controlled aerial targets for field training, since these items will 
be furnished by the Army in fiscal year 1956 without reimbursement. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1956 amount to $294,800,000. 
fhis is a 27.9 percent increase over the estimated obligations for the 
a National Guard for fiscal year 1955. This will support in- 

aises in strength, the training programs, technician program, and 

 untiairera ft-defense program, enabling the National Guard to per- 
form its mission. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELtenper. Were you consulted as to the size of this budget ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exnenper. Did you participate in it ? 

General AnENpDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. Did you get all you asked for? 

(reneral ABENDROTH, Yes, sir. 


MILITARY SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Senator ELLENDER. What percentage of the officers with the National 
(mard are graduates of either West Point or some well-known military 
cademy 4 ; 

General AnenprorH. It would be very small, Senator. I do not 

e the figures, but it would be very sm: ull. 

Senator Exienper. It is mostly handled by self-made men? 

(reneral ABENDROTH. Yes, most officers come up through the ranks. 
We operate on a table of organization. Each oflicer occupies an au- 
thorized position in the unit and we usually try to fill these positions 
by promotions within the unit. 


FEELING BETWEEN OFFICERS AND WEST POINT GRADUATES 


Senator ELLenprr. How is the feeling between officers of the Na- 
tional Guard and those of the West Point graduates ? 

General ABENDROTH. We believe that h: as been resolved, Senator. 
Years ago there was a misunderstanding. I believe that ever since 
General Bradley was Chief of Staff, that has been resolved. 

During the time that General Bradley was Chief of Staff, he 
included” in the curriculum at West Point studies on the National 
Guard so that these cadets would learn more about the National 
(ruard and what they do. Each year the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau addresses the students at West Point. 
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We believe that those two things that General Bradley created h; 
been a great help. 

At the present time we believe it is very satisfactory. 

Senator Exnenper. At one time I often heard it said that Weg 
Point looked down on the officers of the National Guard. I am glaj 
that has been corrected to some extent. 


ave 


TRAINING-OFFICER TRAVEL 


A while ago I asked a few questions about the travel, the reasons foy 
some of these training officers traveling. These questions were pre. 
pared by the GAO and I have a few that I would like to propound to 
you, General. 

General ABENprorH. Yes. 

Senator ELLENperR. Why do National Guard personnel travel 803 
miles when the Army Reserve travels only 695 miles to summer train. 
ing camps ? 

General ABENprotH. I would like to ask Colonel Alexander to 
answer that question. 

Colonel ALexanper. Eight hundred three miles round trip repre- 
sents an average distance for movements via commercial carriers, 
Forty-five percent of the National Guard moves via organic vehicles, 
which are short-haul movements. 

The Army Reserve travels entirely by commercial carrier and }y 
private car, which takes all the moves, long and short, and reduces 
the overall average. 

Senator Exivenper. It is not due to the concentration of camps in 
the East, West, and South ? 

General Anenprotu. It figures in camps all over the country, 

Senator EtteNper. They are more evenly divided ? 

General ABeNpRoTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Etienper. Another question on the same line. 

Why do National Guard students have to travel 2,400 miles, 2,462 
miles to Army service schools ? 

Colonel ALEXANDER. The distance National Guard students travel 
for Army service schools is determined by computing the average 
round trip miles from each State capital to each school. 

The majority of the schools are located in the eastern part of the 
United States. For instance, the Guard in the District of Columbia 
only has to travel an average of 399 miles each way, while the Guard 
from the State of W ashington has to travel an average of 2,556 miles 
2ach way. 

Senator Ettenper. Why should 11,000 enlisted men travel 850 miles 
toa regular Army training camp for basic training? 


TRAINING AT REGULAR ARMY INSTALLATIONS 


Colonel DeBtors. The program for the National Guardsman to go 
to regular Army installations for basic training is new this year. The 
basic training will be conducted at four active Army training centers 
in the United States. 

Senator ELLENpER. Have you any centers out west ? 

Colonel DeBrors. Yes, Fort Ord, California, and Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. 
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Senator Erxzenper. That should reduce the mileage, then ? 

Colonel DeBuots. Yes, sir. The four centers are Fort Ord, Calif. ; 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Fort Chaffee, Ark., and Fort Jackson, S. C. 

Senator Smiru. There are not very many in the East in that list. 

Senator ELLeNpER. That is one instance, but it pertains to the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to be very brief here, but 
I want to be sure that we get the figures now. 

In the first place, General, you say that the Budget Bureau gave 
you all the money you asked for, your expansion program was not 
any larger than that presented in the budget ? 

General ABENDRoTH. We were per fect ly satisfied with the money 
that the Budget Bureau gave to us. This is the program that we be- 
lieve We can ac chieve. 

Senator Stennis. I thought that the National Guard was wanting 
toexpand. You did not present any program to the Budget Bureau 
for more expanding the program than is reflected by the budget here ¢ 

General Anenprorn. No, sir. To get our strength we polled the 
states to find out what the states could do on recruiting before we 
started to make up our budget. 

When we get those figures we reduce them by a small percent. This 
budget represents less strength than what the States think they can 
achieve. 

Senator Srennis. Why do you reduce them ? 

General Anenproru. Because history proves they are a little over 
optimistic in their strength figures. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the States? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. As to this increase, how much will it increase your 
manpower? You heard the discussion awhile ago on this Army 
Reserve. It turns out on a unit basis the increase would be less than 
one man per unit. Their units are smaller, of course, I imagine they 
are smaller than yours, but give us some comparison on that, General. 


INCREASE IN UNITS 


General AneNDrorH. The increase in units is from 5,200 to 5,260. 

Senator Stennis. You are going to increase 60 units? 

General AneNDRoTH. Our increase would be more men in the units 
rather than extra units. 

Senator Stennis. How will that figure on the average, net increase 
per unit per man ? 

General ApenDroru. It would be dividing 5,260 by 50,000 to get the 
men per unit, 

Senator Stennis. It would be between 9 and 10? 

(General ABENDROTH. Per unit; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is your net increase? Is that for the year’s 

program ? 

General Anenprorn. That is for the year’s program; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. A net increase of 10 men in round numbers per 
year ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir; per unit per year. 

Senator Srennis. Relatively that is not a very large increase? 
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General Abenproru. No, sir. We lose about 3314 percent a year. 

To get an increase of 62,900, our net increase last year, we enliste 
174,000. That is due to personnel moving away from the town: o 
business interference with training drills, or lack of attendance, 

Senator Srennis. That is just National Guard. This does not refoy 
to Air National Guard. That isa separate program ? 

General ApenprotH. No,sir; that is a separate program. 

Senator Srennis. I would like to see the picture of how this break. 
down on a State basis. 

General AnenprotrH. On the strength in the States ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General AsenprotH. We don’t have it, but we can supply it. 

Senator Stennis. Would you supply that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, may it go in at this point ? 

Senator Eiitenper. Very well, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is for the current program, and then project 
that for the increased program as alee by the budget. | 

General ABENDRoTH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Strength of National Guard personnel, fiscal year 1956 


June 30, | June 30, 
1955 1956 


(1) (2 


\labama__- 11, 000 5, 36 28. Nebraska 
Alaska__. 2, 000 , 26 20. Nevada 
Arizona 400) 2, 71: . New Hampshire 
Arkansas , 200 5,7 31. New Jersey 
5. California , 200 22,662 | 32. New Mexico 
}. Colorado 300 2 66 33. New York 
. Connecticut 500 5, 5K 34. North Carolina 
. Delaware 800 , 937 35. North Dakota 
. District of Columbia 700 2,218 | 36. Ohio 
. Florida 000 , 746 37. Oklahoma 
. Georgia. 400) 9, OF 38. Oregon 
. Hawaii 000 5, 1A 39. Pennsylvania 
3. Idaho 500 , 820 . Puerto Rico 
. Illinois . 000 94: . Rhode Island 
5. Indiana , 100 138 . South Carolina 
Towa... 1, 500 3, 653 3. South Dakota 
. Kansas . 400 5, ORT . Tennessee 
. Kentucky , 300 , 827 5. Texas. 
¥. Louisiana__- , 400 9, 998 >. Utah 
. Maine_- , 000 , 653 . Vermont 
. Maryland , 300 5, 600 . Virginia 
. Massachusetts 500 5, 543 9. Washington 
3. Michigan , 700 . 626 50. West Virginia. 
. Minnesota 7, 500 , 462 51. Wisconsin a 
5. Mississippi 40) , 164 52. Wyoming... 
3. Missouri_- 900 . 602 
. Montana. -- 400 2, 774 Total__. 


to 


nt 


. 


Not Dale SPO 


te OD eID SO 


— 
~ 


nn 


Column (1), estimated strength June 30, 1955 
Column (2), estimated strength June 30, 1956. 


Senator Smirx. General, I am very much interested in the way you 
make up your budget. 

Do the State units know how you dothat ? 

General ABENpDroTH. Yes, Senator ; they do. 

Senator Smirn. They do not pad it ? 
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General Apenproru. As a matter of fact, all the Adjutants General 
vere in here the other day at a national conference—— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator STENNIS. I do want to ask one further question. My man- 
power question I did not pin down to where you come in on this con- 
remp lated program that has been recomme nded for the e xpansion of 
the Reserves. 

Could you give us a few figures on that 

Of course, that is all speculative, you might say, it is not passed 
yet. Would that increase your units 

General ABENDROTH. Senator, we believe in the National Guard that 

ven though the program goes through, this budget will be sufficient, 
ecuuse We believe that we ‘would not get any men for 6 months from 
tart of the program. We believe it will take another 5 or 6 months 
to get the program rolling. We will be up on another budget before 
that time. 

Senator Stennis. So for fiscal 1956 you think you could absorb any 
ncrease you get from the new program / ; 

General Apenproru, Yes, sir. 

Senator ErLenper. Are there any further questions ? 


MAN-YEAR COST PER NATIONAL GUARDSMAN 


General ABENDROoTH. I would like to get one thing in, if I could. I 
inderstand there is considerable question on what it cost per man-year 
inthe Army. The cost per man-year is $737 for a National Guards- 
man exclusive of the Career Incentive Act of 1955, Public Law 20. 

Senator Srennis. That is per year ? 

General AnENDRoTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennts. That is an entire year’s program per man, only 
S737 4 

General AnENpRorH. Yes, on the basis of the fiscal year 1956 appro- 
priation request to support 400,000 man-years. ‘The figure does not 
include ammunition nor the cost of support furnished by the Active 
Army. 

Senator STenNts. Of course, you get furnished from the Army your 
uniforms, do you not ? 

General ABpenprorH. Tables of organization equipment only. 

Senator ELtenper. Is that included in that 737 4 

General ABENDROTH. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. But you do keep a man in condition for that 


(reneral ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Keep him trained ? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, from what little I have learned 
about the National Guard since I have been on the Armed Services 
Committee, I have been impressed. I know in Mississippi we have 
some very fine units there. 

Senator ELLENDER. We have them all over the country. 
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I understand that General Abendroth will be retiring in the neay 
future and that this is probably his last appearance before our com. 
mittee. I would like to express appreciation to General Abendroth 
for the assistance he has given this committe on matters concerning the 
Army National Guard; and to compliment him on his fine record of 
military service. 

The committee will recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Wednesday, May 4, 1955, the subcom. 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 5, 1955,) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1955 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator A. Willis Robertson, presiding. 
Present: Senators Robertson, Hayden, Ellender, and Stennis. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. KENNER F. HERTFORD, CHIEF, RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. F. E. 
RESSEGIEU, CHIEF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS OFFICE; BRIG. GEN. 
CHARLES R. HUTCHISON, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF COMP- 
TROLLER OF THE ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT 
TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


Tape I.—Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


riation or estimate $345, 000,000 | $345, 000, 000 $333, 000, 000 
erred from ‘‘ Emergency fund, Department of Defense,” 
nt to 66 Stat. 517 and 67 Stat. 337 . 575, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 346, 575, OOO 345, 000, 000 333, 000, 000 
gated balanee brought forward rl, , 347 59, 245, 706 51, 478, 000 
bursements from other accounts 712 297, 500 289, 000 
ital available for obligation : : 543, 206 384, 767, 000 
hligated balance carried forward — 5 , 706 51, 478, 000 —17, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred . 349, 353 353, 065, 206 367, 767, 000 
transfer from 
nance and operations, Army”’ 5, 035, 494 7, 225, 000 
ift and facilities, Navy’ , 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 000 
‘ships and facilities, Navy” 000 
Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission” 794, 000 
‘esearch and development, Air Force” l, S99 
rative transier to 
laries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service’’_- - 965 — 377, 500 
‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service” 11. 523 — 10, 500 
Marketing research and service, Agricultural Marketing 
Service” —11, Ste 12, 000 


Potal obligations 365, 517, 395 369, 890, 206 367, 767, 000 
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TaBLeE II.—Obligations by activities 


™ 
1954 actual 


Description 1955 estimate | 195 


1, Air defense operations 


. Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare __- 
. Personnel, intelligence, and planning 

Land combat operations 

. Supporting research and d 

(UE ac ancans B 

. Direct support costs 


COI > orm GO RD 


. Airborne, amphibious, and supply MUNIN «55. ccec nade 


$33, 282, 608 
, 903, 918 
, 952, 911 


, 252, 656 | 


5, 767, 943 
9, 804, 874 
2, 196, 601 
2, 355, 884 


$32, 764, 000 | 


11, 904, 000 
60, 688, 938 
43, 756, 805 
93, 144, 414 
65, 954, 049 

2, 201, 000 
59, 477, 000 


$32, 552. ony 


, 184 (ny 


Total obligations 365, 517, 395 | 369, 890, 206 


TaBLeE III.—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 through Mar. 31, 


Obligations (including 
reimbursement 


‘ | 4 t 
1955 estimate throug! 
| Mar. 31, 1955 


5000 Air defense operations. , | $32, 764, 000 of 
5100 Airborne, amphibious, and supply material | 11, 904, 000 | 6, O46, 424 
5200 Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare ees 60, 688, 938 | $7, 730, 115 
6300 Personnel, intelligence, and plannirg. ------ es ; 43, 756, 805 30, 551. 656 
5400 Land combat operations ; A Sach 93, 144, 414 | 69, 705, 285 
5500 Supporting research and development- -- ican eseh winded Shakes 65, 954, 049 | 56, 284, 948 
5600 Boards- .--.----- Pama sher wa Wuliahs Sate iia enipaeee cnet etal 2, 201, 000 1, 425, 571 
5700 Direct support costs_---- mee uberineesgegassadcuscsmeael (eae 
Miscellaneous. - ne ae ; ; ers Pes | f 


Total obligation -_-- ROO, 206 | 246, 885 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator Rogerrson. The committee will please come to order. 

General Hurcuison. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
the next Army appropriation, “Research and Development.” 

We have here this morning Maj. Gen. K. F. Hertford, Chief of Re 
search and Development, Office of Chief of Staff of the Department of 
the Army, who will present the program, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. Gemal we are pleased to hear from you. | 
may say for the other members of the committee who have just come in 
that the statement that is now to be made is for the public record. At 
the conclusion of that statement the witnesses may give us some classi- 
fied material for our personal information which will not go into our 
public record. 

You may proceed, General. 

General Herrrorp. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will read 
the opening statement unless you care to have it submitted in the 
record, then I will proceed with the classified material. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Herrrorp. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we have again pre 


sented to you a budget designed to continue approximately the same 


level of effort in fiscal year 1956 that we have pursued the past 2 fiscal 
years. 
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While continuity of effort in research and development is of para- 
mount importance and stability in certain fields essential, there must 
be flexibility in the program so that full advantage can be taken of 
advances in science and technology. 

Our presentation this year covers the highlights of our program to 
show you some of the progress being made duri ing fiscal year 1955 in 
our imports int projects, and to empha isize in each operational category 
those projects or fields which constitute the bulk of our funds requested 
for fiscal year 1956. 

In addition, we will indicate some areas and avenues of approach we 
yow have under study. 

In my opening statement, I propose to outline briefly our broad 
program and touch on some of the implications of tactics and logistics 
onthe research and development program. 


REORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


First, I would like to describe briefly the recent reorganization of 
Research and Development in the Army General Staff. On December 
93, 1954, Army Research and Development was reorganized to assign 
tothe Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research the responsibili- 
ties and functions previously dispersed in other General Staff agencies. 
Under him I have been designated the Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment and provided an adequate staff to plan and supervise all Army 
research and development. This reorganization is consistent with 
recommendations of the committee on reorganization of the Army. 

The fiscal year 1956 program was developed to meet specific objec- 
tives established by the Army under key policies of the National 
Security Council, strategic guidance of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
scientific and technical euidance of the research and development 
coordinating committees, and our many scientific consultants and 
advisers, and requirements from the using arms and services. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


As indicated on the first page of our budget submission for fiscal 
year 1956, the Army is requesting $333 million as compared to $345 
million for both fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1954. 

Adjustments, inc ‘uding carryover of funds from prior years, result 
in estimated obligations ‘of $367.5 million for fiscal year 1956; $369.6 
million for fiscal. year 1955; and actual obligations of $365.1 million 
for fiscal year 1954. 

These figures include the requirements for two Department of De- 
fense activities, the National Security Agency, and the Armed Forces 
special weapons project. 

Although the Army has no responsibility for the research and de- 
velopment activities of these agencies, their fiscal requirements are 
carried in the Army research and development appropriation as a 
matter of administrative convenience. Their activities will be justi- 
fied by other witnesses. 
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TOTAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELLenver. General, as I understand these figures the 
amount of unobligated balances in research was in the neighborhood 
of $36 million. 

General Hertrorp. Almost $40 million, sir. This was a directed 
carryover by the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLenper. You are asking for $333 million new money plus 
the unobligated balances which would aggregate this total of §: 
million? 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rozerrson. It will not be necesary to reduce the program, 
You will finance it in part with the carryover funds. 

General Herrrorp, Approximately the same program as we had in 
1954 and 1955. 

Senator ELLeNprer. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, we are going 
into detail on some of these. 

Senator Ropertson. Yes, the committee may interrupt the witness 
if they want to. The statement that he is now making is for the public 
record, Later we may have to go into some classified information. 


367 


TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


General Herrrorp. Referring to page 3 of the budget submission, 
you will note that the purely Army total direct obligations, exclusive 
of the funds for NSA and AFSWP, are $340.3 million for fiscal year 
1956 ; $389.4 million for fiscal year 1955; and $344.6 million for fiscal 
year 1954. 

A research and development program cannot be divorced from tac- 
tics and strategy. New weapons and equipment materially affect tac- 
tics and military doctrine. 

Conversely new concepts of land warfare demand the invention or 
development of new materiel. The demands of the fighting forces 
constantly tax the ingenuity of the developers. 

Our program is oriented toward the capability of fighting an atomic 
war and also being prepared to fight a nonatomic war. An Army 
designed solely for one type of w arfare ¢ appears to have many weak- 
nesses if confronted by the other type. ‘This is no easy problem to 
solve. 

To have adequate weapons and equipment for both a so-called police 
action and for a major atomic war requires a research and develop- 
ment program which seems to cover a wide variety of approaches. 

We are, however, endeavoring to apply the wisest judgment avail- 
able to our problems and do the most intelligent job we can under the 
circumstances. 

While we will make our more detailed presentation under the same 
research and development categories used last year, I would like to 
group our efforts in this general statement in a broader breakdown 
quite fundamental to the Army: firepower, mobility, intelligence, and 
communications. 

Improvement in these fields, along with the capability for sustained 
action, is the payoff of research and development. Whether we use 
the present budget structure or the new structure which will be put 
into effect prior to next fiscal year, our program has to consider the 
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elds 1 have just stated and arrive at a proper balance between them. 
They are all absolutely essential. 


FIREPOW ER 


The introduction of atomic weapons gives us great increases in fire- 
power. We have in stock now the 280-millimeter atomic projectile, 
wrporal guided missile, and the Honest John rocket. Improved 
yeapons Which may replace these are under study or development. 
There is no reason to suppose that this is the end of developments in 
this field. 

But atomic weapons are not enough. In the area of field artillery 
yeare, as you know, working on the new family of artillery weapons, 
the 110-millimeter howitzer, the 156-millimeter howitzer, and the 175- 
nillimeter gun. All of these offer increased range, accuracy, and lethal 
ndius of burst. The towed versions are now undergoing tests. 

There are also predicted fire antiaircraft weapons which offer high- 
vlocity projectiles and very high rates of fire. We are also working 
on improved small-calibre guns for use with self-propelled mounts. 

To increase the range of artillery we are experimenting with a pro- 
ctile Which would be fired from a conventional artillery piece in a 
wnventional manner. This projectile contains a built-in engine which 
levins operating after the shell has left the muzzle. 

he rocket-assist principle is being studied in its application to pro- 
ictiles for tank guns. The most attractive feature is the low initial 
wiocity of the round which could mean lighter carriages with an ac- 
wompanyving increase in mobility. 


ROCKET PROJECTILES FOR TANK GUNS 


Senator Rosertrson. Will that new gun shoot bigger shells than the 
World War I Big Bertha of the Germans? 

General Hertrrorp. These are for tank guns. These are for short 
range. 

Senator Ropertson. Of course, that is necessarily limited range? 

(reneral Hertrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator RoBertson. You almost have to sight your target by eye 
from the tank. 

(reneral Hertrorp. At the present time you have to see the target. 

Another development has to do primarily with a new round for 
tank guns. Results to date indicate a large increase in armor penetra- 
tion and in muzzle velocity. 

MOBILITY 


I shall combine my discussion of cross-country land mobility with 
that of air transportability. Modern warfare demands that the Army 
«xploit concurrently the vast increase in mobility achievable through 
the use of aircraft and the greatly improved capability of land vehicles 
tooperate efficiently over all terrain. 

The Army goal, not yet achieved, is that all Army equipment should 
'e air transportable. As long as ruggedness or cost has priority over 
ightness, we cannot reach the true potential of airborne striking 
power. We must decide whether to develop the full technical promise 
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of light metals, or whether considerations of cost, durability, gy, 
logistic support requirements limit us to equipment that will serve both 
airborne and normal field Army needs. 


STANDARD TANK 


Senator Rorertson. What is now the standard tank? Is that the 
Sherman tank? 

General Hertrorp. The standard medium tank is the M48, 

Senator Rosertson. Even that is too heavy to be airborne ? 

General Herrrorp. Yes. It weighs around 50 tons. It is too heayy 
to be airborne. 

Senator Roserrson. That would be a standard load for a frejgh 
car. 

General Hertrrorp. Yes, sir. We do have a lighter tank, however 
but the main battle tank is the M—48 tank. 

All of our present tanks weigh more than is necessary considering 
advances in the states of the art that have been made in recent years, 
and, as a result, use too much fuel. We have underway programs to 
reduce the weight, reduce fuel consumption, and increase the combat 
operational time of light, medium and heavy gun tanks. 

We hope that a new program will lead to the development of a 
weapon that will perform the assault, support, pursuit, and exploita- 
tion mission of medium tanks. 


TANK TRACK PROBLEM 


Senator Rozerrson. Have you had any trouble with the track 
breaking on the tank in use over rough terrain ? 

General Hertrorp. No, sir; there have been lots of advances ma 
in the tracks. Of course, mines will break the tracks, but the track 
problem has been greatly improved. ‘They do wear out, of course, but 
the difficulty is not with the tracks, but with the excessive fuel con- 
sumption. We have to lick that. 

Senator Rosertson. Do you have a cable on that track that wears 
out or breaks ¢ 

General Hertrorp. No. sir; there is no cable on the track. 

Senator Roserrson. The old amphibious truck that the Marine 
once had, called the Weasel, had a cable on it and the cable would 
break. They have a new one now. 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. But there is no cable on the present 
M-48 track. 

Senator Ronerrson. You may proceed. 

General Herrrorp. The two contractors in this project—this is t 
lead to the development of a weapon that will perform the assault 
role of a tank—the two contractors in this project have a free reint 
pursue any approach deemed feasible. The end item may be tracke 
or wheeled; it may mount proven armament or weapons of radica 
conception. This project gives industry a real opportunity to meet 
a military need with a weapon conceived by industry. 
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THREE DIMENSIONAL MOVEMENT 


The Army is becoming increasingly conscious of three-dimensional 
movement. Modern mobility means use of the air for movement. The 
Army has its own integral short-range aircraft of both the fixed wing 
and helicopter type. ‘hese and the convertiplane types must be de- 
veloped for moving troops and equipment, communications and intel- 
ligence, or even as close-in assault vehicles some day. 


DISPERSAL UNDER ATOMIC FIRE 


Senator Ropertson. Then you also have the tactical problem of dis- 
persal when you are under fire from an atomic weapon and ability 
toconcentrate at a breakthrough point rapidly. 

General Herrrorp. Exactly, sir. The best way to do this is by air 
movement close to the ground, rather than across the ground. 

While the Transportation Corps has been assigned the responsibility 
for the development of Army aircraft, actual development and pro- 
curement is being performed by the Air Force or the Navy according 
to the Army’s stated requirements and military characteristics. 


CONVERTIPLANE 


In looking to the future, a development which appears to offer a 
high potential for satisfying many Army needs is the convertiplane. 
by combining the desirable features of both the helicopter and fixed- 
wing aireraft, it will have the ability to operate totally independent of 
fixed airfieid installations and will approach the speed and range of 
fixed-wing aircraft, thereby reducing materially the logistical bur- 
den of air transport operations in combat areas. 

The first prototypes are experimental vehicles only, and they will 
determine to a great extent just how far we can expect to go in the 
convertiplane field. 

Senator ExLitenper. Will those do away with the necessity for 
airfields ? 

(General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Thave two models that I brought over which I was going to explain 
later, but I might interrupt at this time and show them to you. 


DESTRUCTION FROM CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Senator RoserTson. Some people seem to think that if we could just 
get an international agreement to outlaw atomic weapons the world 
would be reasonably safe. I saw plenty of destruction in Germany 
after World War IT from conventional weapons. 

Is the power of destruction with conventional weapons greatly im- 
proved now so that even if you did not have atomic weapons plenty 
of destruction could be brought about by use of conventional weapons ? 

(reneral Herrrorp. Yes; we do have improved conventional wea- 

pons since World War IT, both in lethality of ammunition, range, and 
theability to deliver. 
Senator Ropertson. The ideal of a peace that will be somewhat en- 
(rine—TI no longer use the word “lasting,’ because that will not come 
wntil just preceding the millennium—cannot be achieved just by out- 
wing the atomic bomb. 
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If you are to have disarmament it has to be all along the line. Oth. 
erwise if you start to fight somebody will be hurt, and hurt bad. 


BELL TYPE CONVERTIPLANE 


General Herrrorp. This is the bell type convertiplane. The plane 
rises vertically and then in flight after it gets up to a certain altitude 
these rotors convert and it turns into a conventional aircraft. 

Senator Rosertson. It starts off as a helicopter. 

General Herrrorp. Yes. It rises vertically. 

Senator Roserrson. The helicopter can make 90 miles an hour? 

General Herrrorp. The smaller ones can go up to 130 miles. 

Senator Roserrson. When it goes into the conventional plane, 
what will it do? 

General Herrrorp. This has not converted as yet into a conyen- 
tional plane. It is estimated it will go around 175 to 200 miles, but jt 
has not been proven as yet 

The other type of convertipl: ine made by McDonald—— 

Senator Extenper. Where do you carry the gasoline, in the wings! 


M’DONALD CONVERTIPLANE 


General Hertrorp. In the wings. There is one engine in here that 
drives the shaft out to these two. The engine is in the main compart- 
ment. That is the McDonald convertiplane operating on the same 
type of principle except that it comes up as a helicopter. 

Here is a pusher propeller. After the plane reaches a certain alti- 
tude this pusher propeller puts it into forward flight. 


The rotor continues to rotate giving a certain amount of lift, but 
the principal lift is on the wing. The rotor does not fold up; it stays 
there. 

Senator ELttenper. Does it not reduce the speed ? 

General Herrrorp. No, sir. As I say, these are experimental veli- 
cles. This has flown vertically and converted to forward flight just 
last week. 

Senator Ropertson. I expect that will have a tendency to nos 
down unless you have a little more support like they do in helicopters, 
a little tail support. 

General Hertrorp. No, sir; this has been correctly aerodynamically 
designed. 

Senator Rosertson. At least that is what they think. 

General Hertrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. I presume that top wheel would hold it up as 
water holds up a boat and the little propeller in back will make the 
airplane go forward. 

General Hertrorp. The airplane goes forward. It can get certain 
forward motion with that. 

Senator ELtenper. Yes, but mostly from the propeller ? 

General Hertrorp. Yes. 

Senator Rosertson. Is that in the drawing stage ? 

General Hertrorp. No, sir; it is flying. It was converted last week 
for the first time. 
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TOTAL FUNDS EXPENDED IN CONVERTIPLANES 


Senator ELitEeNnper. Is it possible for you to tell us how much you 
pent to get this thing to fly ? 

General Hertrorp. I don’t have the figures handy, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


As of July 1, 1954, the Army R. and D. funds expended on convertiplanes 
quounted to $13,428,000. For the period July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, the 
army R. and D. funds obligated (i. e., transferred to the Air Force and Navy) 
on convertiplanes amounts to $2,494,000. 


PORTABLE BRIDGE 


Senator ELLENpDER. I was invited on several occasions to go to your 
proving grounds over there in Maryland. I saw some of the imple- 
nents that you had been working on. One that I was impressed with 
was a portable bridge. That, to me, was more or less pushbutton war- 
fare. 

You had to get a tractor that weighed tons to carry it wherever you 
wanted it and I wondered to what use it could ever be put. 

That made me again wonder how much money you were spending 
onsuch implements of war. 

(ieneral Hertrrorp. This convertiplane, sir, promises to be a great 
advance in the field of mobility by air from an Army point of view, 
the ability to use any type of terrain and then at the same time to 
move fast over great distances. 

Senator ELLenper. Will that be carrying lethal weapons, guns? 

General Herrrorp. It could, sir. At the present time these are 
experimental vehicles that show great promise. They have great 
commercial application possibly some day. But as far as the Army is 
concerned, to be able to rise vertically from a small space and then 
to move rapidly over long distances—the helicopter cannot do that— 
this looks as if it might be the answer. 

Senator Rosertson. The portable bridge was for the infantry? 

General Hertrorp. The portable bridge was an assault-type bridge. 


CAESAR AT THE RUBICON 


Senator Ronertson. It solved the problem that Caesar faced when 
he got to the Rubicon. The Rubicon was cold. When the men got up 
to their waist they hesitated. Caesar said: 

If you are going to cross the Rubicon, cross it and don’t stand in the middle and 
catch hell from both sides. 

But if he had had a bridge, it would have solved that problem. 

General Herrrorp. I think these two planes show great promise 
as a step forward in the fields of vertical and forward flight. _ 

Senator ELLtenper. That is to be used more or less solely with the 
Army ? 

General Hertrorp. No, sir; the Air Force and the Navy are both 
very much interested in this. 
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COOPERATION FROM NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


Senator Ex:tenper. To what extent are you getting cooperatioy 
from the research and development people in the Navy and the Ajp 
Force ? 

General Hertrorp. They do the whole job for us. The Army does 
not have contracts, this work is all done through the Navy and Ajr 
Force. 

Senator ELienper. On a reimbursable basis? 

General Hertrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. You get the money to pay the Air Force to do 
your work ? 

General Hertrorp. That is right, sir. 


INTELLIGENCE 


General Hertrorp. Intelligence. Along with increased firepower 
and mobility must go increased intelligence capabilities if we are to 
exploit our advantages. Our big problem is to get accurate intelli- 
gence in time to do something about it. This problem has increased 
in that time, is more important than ever before, in a possible atomic 
battlefield. 

Weare giving high priority to the development of devices and means 
for locating targets and watching enemy movements and to develop- 
ing means of getting this information to those who need it in time 
for it to be of use. 

Within the technical services and through contracts such as that with 
the University of Michigan, work is proceeding to develop equipment 
which will make it possible to detect the enemy at night, in fog, dust, 
and smoke, at great distances. Some of the approaches involve in- 
vestigations of infrared, radar, acoustics, and television. 

To get full value from intelligence gathering devices and agencies, 
a system must provide for rapid collection of data from all sources at 
a central processing center, with provisions for filtering, storage, dis- 
play, and evaluation. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Work to provide improved communications continues. A radio set 
is under development whereby, for the first time, the Infantry, Artil- 
lery, and Armor will have identical command sets. This will permit 
greater flexibility in communications and provide added resistance to 
jamming. 

New tactical concepts, new weapons and changed organizations wil! 
require new types of communications systems. In order to provide 
these, emphasis is being placed on increased reliability, increased re- 
sistance to jamming, and decreased power requirements, weight, and 
complexity. 

Further essential improvement in communications equipment is 
limited, in many instances, by the capabilities of existing components. 
Hence, we are continuously striving to develop improved and minia- 
turized components and prosecuting research on new materials. 

Improvements in this field foster smaller, lighter, and more battle- 
worthy equipment and frequently result in significant dollar savings 
when equipment is procured in quantity. 
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RESEARCH 


The research segment of the program is probably the most important 
actor in the long range aspects of national defense. In this fast mov- 
ing scientific age it 1s axiomatic that future weapons will be no better 
shan the scientific research efforts made now. cake ; 

To insure firm support, however, the role of scientific research in the 
nilitary mission must be clearly understood and properly supported. 
fnmediate results are not tangible weapons; they are new data, new 
ideas, and new principles, any one of which may eventually become 
the essential key to a radically new weapon. 

There is always a tendency in lean years to curtail work in this 
rea, be it in the military or in industry, where sales and profits count. 

Research in the Army consists actually of applied research pri- 
narily. Procedures and means for gathering, collation, and evalua- 
tion of the great amount of basic research done not only in this country, 
but abroad, must be maintained. 

Possible military applications must be studied and used by the 
various military laboratories. This objective of knowing what is going 
on in the realm of science throughout the world requires the main- 
tenance of staffs of knowledgeable personnel to insure the proper 
dissemination of data and information. 

In addition to the studies for the direct military application of 
sientifie discoveries or advances, the Army attempts to fill in certain 
gaps in research of a basic nature peculiar to the military needs. 
Examples exist in the fields of ballistics, the chemistry and basic nature 
of explosives, materials research for lightweight armor and structural 
uses, high-energy fuels, bacterial and chemical warfare, infrared and 
extremely shortwave length electromagnetic wave propagations, high- 
frequency sound waves, military meterorology, and geography de- 
nanding precision far beyond that required in normal use. 

In most of these listed field, and others, the frontiers must be pushed 
forward by the military. Our research program is closely tied in 
with those of the Navy and Air Force to insure coordination of com- 
plementary or supplementary investigations in the same field. 


RECRUITMENT OF RESEARCH PERSONNEL 


Senator Haypen. How do you go about maintaining the necessary 
personnel to do this research work? Is it difficult to find individuals 
who are qualified to do it ? 

_ General HertForp. We do have difficulty, Senator, competing with 
industry and competing with some universities that have Government 
contracts, 

Senator Haypen. How many persons are now employed by the 
Army in this kind of work ? 

(reneral Herrrorp. You mean the scientists ? 

Senator Haypen. Yes; I am talking about the men who are really 
supposed to be doing the actual research. How many do you have? 

General Herrrorp. I have some figures around the Washington 
area, that isin Fort Belvoir and the area here. We can certainly get 
those figures here. 

Senator Haypen. Is there much of a turnover? 
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General Hertrorp. No, sir; there really is not. We have taken cer. 
tain steps since the Riehlman committee report which had an effect oy 
our work. We have begun many things to try to keep those People 
happily employed so that they do not leave us and go to more lucratiye 
positions in industry. We feel fairly satisfied with the way that we 
are keeping scientists. Of course, there is a normal turnover, but wo 
feel that we are making progress. 


TOTAL SCIENTISTS AND TURNOVER 


Senator Haypen. You might put the percentage of turnover jy the 
record. 

General Hertrorp. Yes, sir; we will get the number of scientists and 
the representative turnover. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Approximately 2,645 scientists are actually performing research in Army instal. 
lations. Their grades, ranging from GS-7 to GS-15, inclusive, are distributed 
as follows: 

Grade: Number | Grade: Number 
7S-15 47 GS-9 
127 : 
270 
408 
607 
13 


The above figures were obtained from an analysis of information of civilian 
research and development personnel in the Army, prepared this fiscal year for 
the National Science Foundation as a part of a national survey. Only those who 
are judged to be directly concerned with research have been included ; engineers 
and personnel engaged in planning, administration, etc., have been excluded. 

The annual turover of scientific personnel is approximately 8.9 percent. 

Senator Extrenper. Those are principally civilians, I suppose. 

General Hertrorp. All civilians. We do have some officers with 
doctor of philosophy degrees. 


SALARIES PAID RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 


Senator Ettenper. Are you able under the law to pay them a sal- 
ary that invites them to remain with you? 

General Hertrorp. The answer to that question is that the highly 
competent individuals can go out to industry and can make much 
more than the Government can afford to pay them. However, we 
do have competent people that like the Government service, feel there 
is a certain amount of security in it and are still competent. They are 
not just working for the sake of making money. 

Senator ExLenper. Do you get many of your ideas from private 
industry ? 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir. More than 60 percent of our work is 
done outside in either industrial research—I am speaking of research 
now—industrial research, universities or nonprofit foundations. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Senator Ropnertson. Where does the National Science Foundation 
tie into the picture ? 
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General Hertrrorp. The technical advisory panel to Dr. Quarles’ 
wordinating committee includes Dr. Waterman. This panel regularly 
reviews the entire program of the Department of Defense in the field 
of general science research. 

My office is also represented on the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific Research and Development. Our program, line item by 
item, is gone over with Dr. Quarles’ office and full information is made 
available to the National Science Foundation. 

Senator Ropertson. Has the National Science Foundation been out- 
standingly helpful ? 

General Hertrorp. We get all the information that comes from the 
National Science Foundation, sir. One of our jobs is to get the infor- 
mation that comes from the Foundation, as well as that from other 
Government agencies and other private, nonprofit institutions. 

Senator Ropnertson. The reason I ask is that tomorrow afternoon 
at three o’clock the witnesses for the National Science Foundation will 
appear before the Independent Offices Subcommittee asking for res- 
toration of a cut made by the House. I want to get your opinion on 
the type of work they are doing. 

General Hertrorp. Mr. Chairman, I feel strongly about this re- 
sarch. I think that so far as this country is concerned that we have 
to get more people into research. We have to do more basic types of 
research as well as developing engineers and technicians. 

Senator ELLeNnper. To what extent do they contribute to the work 
you are doing ? 

General Herrrorp. I cannot say quantitatively what it is, but the 
relationship is very close. 

Senator ELLenper. I am not talking about that friendly relation- 
ship and cooperation. What I am interested in is to find out the ex- 
tent to which they contribute to the work you are doing. 

(reneral Herrrorp. I can’t say quantitatively as to what they do, but 
they contribute a great deal, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That does not mean much to me. 


MISSION OF NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


General Herrrorp. We can indicate more specifically how the Na- 
tional Science Foundation assists us, but I do not have that with me 
here today. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The mission of the National Science Foundation is to support scientific re- 
search which is uncommitted to any specific end. This work is important because 
of its contribution to technology by increasing the continuous availability of new 
knowledge, but by its very nature, the effects on the Army’s research and develop- 
ment effort will be realized in future years. Equally important and of immedl- 
ate consequence is the support which is given by the National Science Founda- 
tion to science students in our colleges and universities by increasing the supply 
of scientific manpower for the Nation. Another useful activity of the Founda- 
tion is to accumulate, collate, and publish statistical information on scientific 
research supported by all Government agencies. 


Senator ELLENpER. You have research in the three armed services. 
You have research in other departments of Government. We end up 
with quite a bit of expense in that direction. 

[am just wondering if it is not sometimes overdone. 
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General Herrrorp. I would like to explain this, sir: Most of oy 
research is of a classified nature, that the National Science Found, 
tion does not undertake. Most of our research is applied researg| 
that is definitely oriented toward specific Army interest. In the fie}, 
of biological warfare, and in the field of chemical warfare, a gre, 
deal of our research is carried on ina classified area. Some of the work 
in new explosives is also classified. This has to be done by the Army 
or by the Department of Defense and not by the National Scienca 
Foundation, because all of their research is unclassified. 

We do get basic information and basic help that leads us into Jet. 
ting contracts of an applied nature based on information that cornes 
from the National Science Foundation. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


Senator Eitenper. Are you able to get such information from pri- 
vate industry ? 

General Herrrorp. Most of our classified contracts we pay for with 
private industry. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean to do what you suggest ? 

General Hertrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eiienper. I am talking about the basic information that 
leads you to find how to do things. 

General ITerrrorp. Yes, sir; unless there is some proprietary inter. 
est that industry has, we get the information as soon as they are willing 
to put it out tothe public. This we take. 

We do a lot of work by combinations of research that has been done 
by companies like G. E., Bell Telephone Laboratories, and Du Pont 
and others. 

Senator ELienper. Do you get as much, or more or less, from pri- 
vate industry than you do from this foundation ? 

General Herrrorp. We probably get more from private industry 
of an applicable nature that goes into military use. 

I would like to say we heartily support the National Science Foun- 
dation and endorse everything that they do from the research point 
of view. 

One of our tasks in the Army is to devise a method of procedure 
to insure that our research program as contrasted from development 
is the most effective and coordinated program we can support. 

Certain activities and contracts fall obviously into the category of 
research ; others into pure development. 

There are, however, areas between the two containing much re- 
sarch that is not readily identifiable as such. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that we are continually scruti- 
nizing our projects to eliminate those which offer only marginal im- 
provements, for unless we, in fact, achieve bold and far-reaching ad- 
vances, economy will dictate that we rely, for the present, on items 
in stock, 

At the same time, we are exerting every effort to achieve the “break 
throughs” which will make obsolete everything we now have. 

Unless there are questions, sir, I would like to go over very quickly 
some of our major developments in air defense, land combat—— 

Senator Rorerrson. I understand you would like to do that off the 
record. 
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General Herrrorp. Yes, sir; this will be classified. 
Senator Ropertson. Then it will be off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


MANAGEMENT 


Senator Ropnerrson. Do you do any research on how to get your 
york done with fewer employees? 

(General Herrrorp. One of our biggest jobs is in management. The 
gientific ideas and the technology are flowing fast. One of our major 
pints is the management of our research and development program. 
That concerns us more than anything, to try not to stifle people with 
ideas, vet at the same time follow the most fruitful things we have. 

This means preparation of all the estimates, the work that has to be 
jone to prepare budgets and budget submissions. The scientists have 
to help to do that, too. We are trying to find ways to short circuit 
that. but there is no research project. 

Senator Ropertrson. On how to save money on clerical hire ? 

General Herrrorp. We are doing that by good sound management, 
wetting down and emphasizing the management side of it ourselves. 
We do have some operations analysts that come in, but we think by 
ood commonsense and sound management we can improve our pro- 
ram a lot. 
| PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH 


Senator Ronerrson. In World War I, I heard about a boy in Vir- 
gnia Who said he was not going to enlist. He never did like loud 
noises. 

Do you employ psychiatrists to find out about those who do not re- 
«ct favorably to loud noises? 

General Herrrorp. Not specifically like that. There is research 
wrk going on on the effect of fatigue and noise. 


TOTAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AND COST 


Senator Rospertson. How many psychologists and psychiatrists do 
you employ ? 

General Hertrorp. Armywide, the number of psychologists we esti- 
nate for 1956 is 91. 

Senator Ropertson. What are they going to cost ? 

General Herrrorp. I can give you the breakdown. 

(This information referred to follows :) 


The Army estimates that the 91 psychologists to be employed by Army research 
and development in fiscal year 1956 will cost $612,305. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you have any yardstick to judge their unit 
productivity ? 

General Herrrorp. Yes, sir; each one of these people is on a project. 
They are all assigned to specific projects. They are not drifting 
iround as psychologists. I am prepared for the record to give you a 
letailed statement. 

Senator Rospertson. Do you have any psychologists ? 

General Hertrorp. Those are psychologists. 

Sens oe aaa Do you have any psychiatrists? What is the 
lifference ? 
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General Hertrorp. The psychiatrist—I am no doctor, sir, but th 
psychiatrist is one who treats mental diseases and the psychologist i 
one who analyzes human behavior. There are psychiatrists in the 
medical department, but very few of them do research and develop. 
ment work. 

Senator Evtenper. The psychologists can tell whether a person js 
on the way to becoming crazy ¢ 


THE CENTIPEDE AND THE OWL 


Senator Roperrson. Somebody told the chamber of commerce meet. 
ing a story about the centipede complaining to the owl that he had 
rheumatism in every one of his thousand legs. The owl said “Yoy 
ought to change into a rabbit then you would have only 4 legs and only 
4 percent of the rheumatism.” : 

He said, “That is fine. How am I going to do it?” 

“Oh,” said the wise old bird, “I operate only at the policy level.” 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Rosertson. Thank you, General Hertford. 

General Herrrorp. Thank you, sir. 
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PROCUREMENT AND Propuction, ARMY 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. WILLISTON B. PALMER, VICE CHIEF OF 
STAFF, FORMERLY DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. ROBERT W. COLGLAZIER, JR., 
ASSISTANT DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. 
HENRY R. WESTPHALINGER, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; BRIG. GEN. J. B. 
MEDARIS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE; COL. RICHARD D. 
MEYER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR LOGISTICS; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO 
THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND BRIG. GEN. 
(. R. HUTCHISON, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 
0F THE ARMY 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 
Tapiy I.—Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Appr ypriation or estimate $3, 224, 633, 000 
ybligated balance brought forward .| 1,712,956, 809 | $5, 342, 86 2, 060 $3, 489, 436, 904 
Uno noblig sted balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools 
and fac ilities , Department of Defense,’ pursuant to 
338 and 68 Stat. 338 . ‘ 1, 074, 934 
Uno } y g rate’ d ‘bi a ince transfe rred to— 
“Army National Guard,’’ pursuant to Public Laws 
458 and 663. __. guakaaas i — 26, 500, 000 }..-.-......._... 
“Military construction, Army Reserve Forces | 
pursuant to Public Law 458 ; 7 —18, 000,000 |._.....--.---__- 
Recovery of prior year oblig: aia a ; 1, 471, 733, 611 250, 000, 000 | 150, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts ; 919, 150, 796 959, 000, 000 | 519, 000, 000 
Payments anticipated to be received in future years | 
from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778- ---- eae SOE COR Oe hows cds 
Total available for obligation___- waa acqnnnn| ¢,0aty Sia ale 6, 989, 436, 994 4, 158, 436, 994 
Unobligated balance carried forward--_.._.............-.|—5, 342, 862, 060 |—3, 489, 436,994 | —1, 658, 436, 904 
Rescission, Public Law 458. - - : , : = cases) “QU CMENE Devawecccmasaesae 





Obligations incurred ; a 1, 985, 612, 156 3, 000, 000,000 | 2, 500, 000, 000 
C omp irative transfer from— 

“M _— nance and operations, Army’”’ 4 46, 990, 261 

“Goods and services provided by the Federal Re- | | 

public of Germany and Berlin Magistrat”’ Je 7, 328, 198 | 34, 628, 800 





Total obligations Pea p ere eo ee _| 2,039, 930,615 | 3,034, 628, 800 
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TaB.e II.—Obligations by activities The 


- al alae ] patio! 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 ostimate fag gmmU 
anemone omintee eee in the 


| when 


Direct Obligations 


1. Major equipment... -- | $62, 095, 442 | . 883,800 | $621, 779 lw 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles 860, 472, 535 , 828, 000 | 234) (yy ; 
3. Industrial mobilization. 198, 211, 842 917, 000 | 50), (O00. 0 acta 
Se Pe cideranhaiind oes RE EERS hy Th 

Total direct obligations | 3 20, 779,819 | 2 075, 6 28. 800 (00. 000. (ny rh 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | | 

1. Major equipment 595, 889, 970 | 70, 000. 000 
2. Ammunition and guided missiles __._- 323, 004, 785 | 9, 000, 000 i) ‘| 
3. Industrial mobilization...__-...--- 256, O41 . Ch 


ania een ned h 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | on U 
from other accounts. - | 919, 150, 796 959, 000, 000 00, 000, 00 ytd 


Total obligations..........._.- | 2,039. 930,615 | 3,034, 628, 800 2. 5) Pi [oo 


jacminniaidbicadanoats alenaeiid a I} 


fund 


TaBLE III.—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 through Mar. 31, 1955 


| Obligations (including rein 
bursement 


1955 estimate | Actual through 
Mar. 31, 1955 


Major equipment-- ecabbase ---| $1, 244, 883, 800 | 
Ammunition and guide »d missiles ts cesame ties --| 1,430, 828, 000 
Industrial mobilization sldninacneanen 358, 917, 000 | 
M DAP suspense account ‘ : ; 

Miscellaneous. -- bana ; ae et 


Total obligations. ........--.-- 7 cubenan cats 3, 034, 628, 800 | 1, 696, 901, aie 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND AMMUNITION 


Senator Rorerrson. The next witness is Lt. Gen. Williston G. Pal- 
mer, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Now, your statement will be on the record. 

General Paumer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. You may proceed. 

General Parmer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am opening the 
presentation of the procurement and production appropriation. This 
appropriation provides the funds for the procurement of military 
equipment and ammunition and production facilities which will be 
required to meet military requirements in the event of war. 

n fiscal year 1956 the Army plans to obligate $2.5 billion for these 
purposes. 
NO NEW FUNDS REQUESTED 


However, we are not requesting any new funds in this appropriation. 
lor the second consecutive year our requirements can be financed from 
funds previously appropriated, supplemented by reimbursements. 

This situation exists because the appropriation for fiscal year 1954 
was intended, by the Congress, to sustain a year of combat in Korea. 
whereas, in actuality, the fighting terminated in the first month of the 
fiscal year. 
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The Army immediately started a vigorous course of cutbacks, termi- 
nitions, and stretchouts of its proc urement, especially in lines like 
munition which are consumed at high rates in combat. We were 
inthe midst of these readjustments following the aca armistice 
sen we appeared before you last vear. 

[ would like first to inform you about the financial picture as it has 
itually developed, which, of course, is never exactly as predicted. 

Then I would like to give a broad report on our management. 


STATUS OF CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Chart 1 compares the estimate which I gave the committee last year 
on the financial status of fiscal year 1954 4 and fiscal year 1955 with the 
tual experience for fiscal year 1954 and the corrected estimate for 
195, 

The net change is an increase of almost $1.8 billion in unobligated 
funds available for fiscal year 1956. This large increase occurs because 
of deobligations and reimbursements in much greater amounts than 
predicted, 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


CHART 1 


[In millions of dollars] 


Estimates 
furnished 
during fiscal | 
year 1955 
budget 
hearings 


Experience 
and revised 
estimates 


| 


Fiscal year 1954: 
Appropriation, fiscal year 1954___- | 3, 225 $3, 225 
Funds available from prior years 7 | » ake 1, 713 
Recovery of prior year obligations al 1,472 
Reimbursements from other accounts.__- } 550 | 919 
Total available for obligation... -.-.- ‘ “al 33 7, 329 
Obligations incurred dunce ; eta yaw 2, ¢ —1, 986 


Funds available in subsequent year 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Funds available from prior year 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Subtotal... 
Obligations to be incurre d, total_ 
For Army nh 
For MDAP 
For others aia 
Rescissions (Public Law 458) and transfers - - - 
B. O. B. reserve of MDAP funds for future payment (under sec. 110, 
Public Law 778) Sicduea mean ial 


Funds available in subsequent year 


Fiscal year 1956: 
Funds available from prior year -- 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Subtotal a a 
Obligations to be incurred___--.----- 


Funds available in subsequent year 
Offered for transfer to other appropriations 
Balance recommended as working capital beginning fiscal year 1957 
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CUTBACK REVIEWS OF PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


General Parmer. When we reported to you last year, we had yp. 
dertaken three cutback reviews of our production schedules in the pre. 
ceding 9 months, the last of which arose from expenditure targets for 
fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 given us in December 1953 by the 
Secretary of Defense. You were informed that : 

The telescoping of three reviews in a few months have necessitated a rather 
summary course of action thus far. 

In the actual performance, the Army deobligated about $1.2 billion 
of contracted procurement in the last 6 months of fiscal year 1954 
without serious complications. This was almost double the estimated 
accomplishment. I think the committee will agree with me that it 
was a highly creditable performance by the technical services and re. 
flects their earnestness in carrying out faithfully the decisions of 
higher authority. 

The effects of these actions in fisca] year 1954 carry also an increase 
of deobligations in fiscal year 1955, as shown in chart 1. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO OTITER PURPOSES 


As a result, we are able to offer a transfer of $800 million of procure- 
ment and production appropriation funds to other purposes, in con- 
formity with proposal in the President’s budget message : 

That a substantial part of the money required by the new regulation be de- 
rived by transfer from funds previously appropriated to the Department of: 
Defense. 

You see this recommendation reflected in chart 1. 

Senator ELtenper. General, why was not this money for 1954 that 
you know you would not obligate, would not spend, returned to the 
Treasury / 

General Parmer. Why was it not returned to the Treasury ? 

Senator ELLeENpER. Yes; and let us reappropriate it. 

General Paumer. Senator, I am going to discuss that point in just 
a moment, if I may defer it for a minute. 

Senator ELLenNpER. Yes; 1 am very interested in it. 


CHANGE IN FINANCING MUTUAL DEFENSE 


General Patmer. I think the point of view will be explained in 
logical order. 

The chart also reflects an important change in the method of finance- 
ing mutual defense assistance and other customers’ orders which has 
been adopted subsequent to our last report. 

Procurement on their account by the Army is—that is, mutual de- 
fense assistance and other customers, such as Air Force, Navy, and 
so on, is being financed with Army funds and the Army is reimbursed 
upon delivery. 

Senator Haypen. Does that mean that all of these reimbursements 
are due to the mutual defense program ? 

General Pautmer. No, sir; we also have reimbursements from thie 
Navy, the Air Force, and other customers, We buy a great many 
things for the Navy, the Air Force, the Marine Corps. We have reim- 
bursements from all of those sources. 
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LARGEST SOURCE OF REIMBURSEMENT 


Senator Haypen. Which is the largest source of reimbursement ? 

General PatMer. Military defense assistance is the largest. 

Senator ELLenper. What is it you do for the Navy that the Navy 
cannot do for itself and why is that done? 

General PauMer. Under the single-service procurement system du- 
plic ation is eliminated wherever possible; we buy a great deal of ord- 
nance, ammunition, and items of that sort, vehicles, for the Navy and 
for the Air Force. For instance, I think we produce all of the Air 
Force bombs. 

Senator KLLENDER. Could not all of that be centralized for all three 
services ¢ 

General Patmer. I do not believe there would be anything gained 
by that. It would amount to destroying a very |: arge e ntity or corpo- 
ration and replacing it with another one—chartering, organizing, and 
creating an entirely new structure to do the same thing. 

Senator ELLENDER. What I had in mind principally was this unifi- 
tion system. Most of us are hopeful that by this time you have a 
wified service for purchasing everything from one source, warehous- 
ing, and various other things that could easily be worked or handled 
loge ther ‘ 

General Parmer. I believe that questions as to policy on that should 
co to the Office of Secretary of Defense, Senator Ellender. 

Senator Exienper. I am thinking of the law I voted for. I ex- 
pected it to be done. Why it has not been done is something that 
have been trying to find out. 

General PaLMer. I can only say I carry out policies laid down by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have a Procurement Branch for the Army, 
one for the Navy, and one for the Air Force, and yet in some ways 
you find ways by which you can buy for the Navy certain things. 
Why can you not buy them all, or centralize it so as to at least save a 
lot of paperwork and housing and office space, clerical help 

General PALMER. Senator, this is not my territory. It is the Sec- 
retary of Defense’s territory. He is the man in charge. But I would 
say—— 

Senator ELLenper. It may not. be your territory, General, but a lot 
of admirals and generals from all the services have some way of being 
able to make themselves heard either by the Secretary of Defense or 
somebody, whereby it has not been accomplished yet. 

General Parmer. What I was going to say, sir, is that you will not 
save any personnel because you have to have, for inst: ince, a procure- 
ment structure that buys subsistence, that deals with the food market. 

You have to have an entirely different procurement structure to deal 
with equipment and a different procurement structure that deals with 
heavy industry. 

You couldn’t have the same organization because their method of 
doing business is entirely different. 

So I don’t think you would save a great amount of personnel or 
office space. 


61179—55 44 
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You would bring together in one organization, a great many pe ople 
from each of the three services who are now in separate organizations 
to = demands on their services. 

I do not have the impression that you would accomplish a great 
saving in personnel or office space, or anything of that sort, but my 
point in the answer I gave you before was that the only man who 
could give you the really authentic and official answer on the question 
would be Mr, Wilson or somebody representing him. 


STUDIES OF ATTACHE SYSTEM 


Senator Eutenper. [ have interested myself in some studies abroad 
of our attaché system and I find that you have no unification there and 
goodness knows, you could save a lot. although it would be peanuts 
compared to the total military budget, in getting the services to work 
together, pool their automobiles, pool their clerical forces. 

‘You e ould save an immense amount of office space, I know. 

It strikes me if it works there, as I know it can, I feel it can, I would 
like to see this other tried or some work toward unification for us to 
save expe hses. 

If we do not start doing that now, we will have another war to 
destroy our way of life. You just keep on spending it as you now are 
and see what is going to happen. 

General Patmer. May I resume, sir? 

Senator Ronertson. You may proceed. 


FINANCING MUTUAL DEFENSE ORDERS 


General Pater. As to financing Mutual Defense Assistance or- 
ders, this is required by section 110, Public Law 778. 

A similar procedure was adopted for other customers by agreement 
with the Bureau of the Budget and the Defense ¢ ‘omptroller. Tha 
is, we adopted the same rule for ever ybody. 

Under this method the books will show larger obligations by the 
Army, offset by correspondingly larger reimbursements: however, the 
reimbursements will not necessarily occur in the same fiscal year. A 
brief account of this change is warranted. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Senator ELitenper. General, what has your outfit to do with off- 
shore procurement in Europe and other places where we are provid: 
ing the money and maybe materials to manufacture implements of 

yar, such as in Italy? Have you anything to do with it ? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir; I would like General Westphalinger to 
take the question. 

General WesTrpHALINGER. Senator Ellender, we provide procure- 
ment-policy guidance for them. Money is handled through the 
MDAP agencies. 

Senator ELLenpER. What connection have you with it ? 

General WestpHatincer. We provide the procurement policies and 
technical guidance for them. 
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ERECTION OF ARSENAL IN PORTUGAL 


Senator ELLenpver. The reason I ask is that when I was in Portugal 
last year I found that the Portugese Government, as I remember, had 
a certain amount of money by way of counterpart funds. 

Under the rule they had to match with us in order to be able to use 
these counterpart funds. So some scheme was devised whereby we 
financed the erection of an arsenal out there as I recall, whereby they 
could use this and we concluded by giving them a $10 million con- 
tract so that they could make something out of it and thereby use 
these counterpart funds. 

I wonder if you could look into that matter and see how this was 
manipulated and what part you played in this. When I say “you,” I 
mean on the Washington level. 

[ have a full description of that, General Moore, in my report, and 
[ would like to know how this was manipulated because when I say 
“manipulated,” I mean just that. It was a manipulation so that the 
Portuguese Government could make use of the money we furnished 
it without having to put up anything, or by being cuaranteed that 
they would get a return in some way and through this contract for 
$10 million they were able to make quite a bit of money from what 
[ could understand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Moore. I will submit this statement to the committee for 
such use as it deems to be necessary. 

(Classified informations submitted under separate cover.) 

Senator ELLENpER. Before you do so, General, I will be glad to give 
you more details after consulting my diary. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


General Patmrr. I was explaining that we had changed the method 
of handling these customer accounts in that now Army “funds are obli- 
gated and then the customer reimburses the Army. The Army shows 
larger obligations and correspondingly larger reimbursements. 

The reimbursements will not necessarily occur in the year the obliga- 
tions are made. Sothey won’t always balance out. 

Senator ELtenper. What becomes of this reimbursement? Do you 
put it back and when you do receive it, do you put it in the category 
of unobligated funds ? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir, available for obligation. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Parmer. This method has really great advantages. The 
procurement agencies deal with only one fund. An item, as it comes 
from production, does not have to be identified with Army, Air Force, 
Navy, or Mutual Defense Assistance funds. Orderly accounting re- 
places a perenial tangle, such as kept us all in trouble in the case of 
the ordnance management fund. 


APPLICATION OF UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


We estimate, then, that we shall close the fiscal year with an unobli- 
gated balance of $ 3,489 million for which the following disposition is 
recommended : $2,500 million is the planned procurement and produc- 
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tion program of the Army for fiscal year 1956; $800 million is recom. 
mended for application to other appropriation accounts. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as 

General Parmer. That is simply in conformity with the President's 
budget message. 

Senator ELLenper. Isthat the Public Works program ¢ 

General Hurcutson. That is to cover the Career Incentive Act and 
for the new military construction program. 

General Mooxr. May I go off the record now to clarify this? 

Senator ELLENDER. Just a moment, though. 

This figure of $800 million, as I remember, was the one mentioned 
by» I think Secretary of the Army Anderson, and designated as a 

saving that was made to be applied later to Publie Works functions, 

Am [ right, General Moore ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. I would like to go off the record at this 
point. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Etienper. General, I note on page 5 of your current state- 
ment that you propose to obligate $ $2.5 billion for your 1956 program 
and $800 million is recommended for application, as you note, to an- 
other account which I understand is for something in the offing that 
Congress may authorize later and this program envisions public works, 

Now, this third item you have on that page is $189 million that you 
recommend that will be carried over for 1957. 


REASON FOR UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Now, the question is: Since you are asking for all that you hope to 
obligate during fiscal year 1956, why is it necessary that we give you 
some money that will not be obligated and that you will carry during 
fiscal year 1957 ? 

General Patmer. This is $189 million, which is recommended by 
the Army for carryover to fiscal year 1957, together with reimburse- 
ments of $519 million estim: ited to be collected in fiscal year 1956 and 
deobligations of $150 million in that year, will provide an essential 
working balance of unobligated funds of $858 million at the beginning 
of fiscal : year 1957. 

Senator Etienper. At that. point your unobligated funds will be 
much in excess of $189 million. It is going to be $858 million esti- 
mated unobligated funds, funds that you hope to have by June 30, 1956, 
and that you will not use-——— 

General Parmer. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenprer. During the fiscal year beginning July of this 
year. 

General Patmer. That is correct. This I am defending? I am de- 
fending the principle of carrying that money over. 

Senator ELtLenper. That is what I want to hear for the record. 

Personally I believe that any money that you cannot obligate during 
the fiscal year for which you are asking it, should not be ¢ appropriated, 
but it should be left to be appropr iated at the time you need it during 
the fiscal year you need it. 

General Parmer. That is just the point I want to explain. 

Senator ELLtenper. Let us get a good explanation of that and it had 
better be good. I hope it is. 
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IMPORTANCE OF WORKING FUND 


General Paumer. The national defense policy recognizes that for 
many years to come we must expect to live ina condition of interna- 
tional tension. We have gone through several years of it already and 
are familiar with its characteristics. Je 

The procurement and production appropriation calls for the long 
view. It deals with long procurement lead time, and mostly with 
items for which there are no commercial demand. Characteristically, 
itmay be 3 years from Congressional authorization of funds to final 
deliveries on the production schedules. 

The wise course is to set. a distant target—about 5 years away— and 
vork toward it steadily year after year, thus retaining an operating 
production base of reasonable stability, and holding together the man- 
agement and engineering skills which, once dissipated, cannot be 
replaced without great loss of time. ; 

This we have done. Our long-range plan for financing “Procure- 
ment and Production, Army,” calls for an eventual level off, both in 
obligations and expenditures, at $2 billion. Its important features 
are: 

The planned gradual reduction in obligations and expenditures; 
the reduction of uncompleted contracts of 15 months’ scheduled de- 
liveries at the end of each year. 

Finally, an unobligated balance at the end of each year—working 
fund. 

I would like to explain the importance of having this unobligated 
balance for use as a working fund. 

To accomplish the obligation of funds early in the fiscal year, con- 
tracting officers must have at least their first quarter’s funds available 
inthe last quarter of the previous fiscal year. 

Last year the Congress permitted us a carryover into fiscal year 
1956 of an estimated unobligated balance of $1.7 billion. We were 
deeply grateful for this indication of your agreement with the prin- 
ciple involved and of your confidence in our management. 


REDUCTION IN CARRYOVER 


This year we are proposing a carryover of only half as much into 
fiscal year 1957 as the Congress supported last year. We are posi- 
tive, however, that for an orderly management of a businesslike pro- 
gram in this capital-goods area, we must be funded as a minimum 
through the first quarter and preferably through the first half of a 
fiscal year following that covered by an appropriation bill, in order 
not to have an annual break in procurement work because of the 
awkward time relation between the legislative calendar and the fiscal 
year. 

The awkward time relation of which I spoke has nothing to do with 
the legislative processes or deliberations. We need time to get ap- 
propriated funds through the apportionment process out to the man 
inthe field. He, in turn, needs time to negotiate with industry. 

Your confidence in our management, as expressed by these carry- 
overs, permits us to save important time in the administrative cycle 
between the annual appropriation bill and our letting the contract. 

An additional advantage of considerable moment in these years of 
tension is that, should unprogramed foreign-aid demands, such as we 
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have already exper ienced for Formosa and Indochina, arise whl. 
Congress is not in session, we would be able to step up produectioy 
at once. 

OBLIGATIONS AGAINST CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator ELLenper. Now, will you furnish for the record when jj 
was and how much you did obligate of this $1.7 billion that the Cop. 
gress permitted you to carry over into fiscal year 1956? 

General Parmer. Yes, sir; we will furnish that for the record. 

Senator ELLENpER. You do not have it now ? 

General PatmMer. Not in detail, sir. I have witnesses here who cay 
give you considerable description of how that process is working. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


For fiscal year 1955 the gross obligations were as follows: $730 million was 
obligated in the first quarter of the fiscal year and a cumulative total of $1,576 
million in the first half of the year. 

The $1.7 billion which the Congress permitted the Army to carry over into 
fiscal year 1956 was not intended for use during the current fiscal year (fisca| 
year 1955) and has not been used. As already explained, the figure was in. 
ereased to $3.489 billion principally because reimbursements and deobligations 
during fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 were higher and fiscal year 1954 
obligations were somewhat lower than anticipated a year ago. 

Subject to the approval of the Congress, the Army proposes that these funds 
be used as follows: $2.5 billion will be obligated during fiscal year 1956 (of 
which $1.3 billion will be obligated during the first half of the year): $800 
million is proposed for transfer to other appropriations; $189 million will be 
carried over into fiscal year 1957. By the end of fiscal year 1956, this sum will 
be increased by reimbursements and deobligations to a total of $858 million. 

It should be noted that if no carryover into fiscal year 1956 had been per 
mitted : 

(a) The Army would have had to ask for at least $1.5 billion of new funds 
for fiscal year 1956. 

(b) No funds would have been available for transfer to other appropriations. 

Similarly, if no carryover into fiscal year 1957 is permitted, the Army’s appro- 
priation for that year will have to be increased by at least a corresponding 
amount. 

A carryover of unobligated funds at the end of each fiscal year permits orderly 
and businesslike conduct of the Army’s major procurement program. It per- 
mits the Army to go forward prior to the beginning of the new fiscal year with 
all necessary actions preparatory to the finalization of contracts, thus insuring 
that there will be no interruption of production lines for long lead-time mili- 
tary items. The Army would otherwise have to rush final action on contracts 
in the last quarter of each fiscal year to insure that contracts are placed in 
time. Congress does not approve such practice. Neither does the Army. That 
was the reason why the Army requested Congress that the “Procurement and 
production, Army,” appropriation be a “no-year’ appropriation. 


Senator ELtenper. We do not do it for anybody else and I am just 
wondering why it is necessary for you because we are in session all 
” time and if you need it you will have it. 

I do not know of anybody who would not let you have it. This. 
General, in my humble judgment. I may be wrong about it, lends itself 
to overpurchasing. 

I am not accusing anybody in particular of it and I am not saying 
that the Hoover Commission report is correct. It may be exaggerated 
quite a bit. 

But from observation I have learned that the armed services are 
prone on many occasions to buy more than they need. 

As I said, to have this money there available lends itself to over- 
purchasing, overbuying, and thereby overloading our needs. 
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General PALMER. Senator, I do not want to take your time on this 
this morning, but I would like very much to be able to give you a full 
briefing on that subject. In this heavy goods area of munitions- 

Senator ELLenper. We never did it before. The last few years is 
when this was started. 

General PatMer. Yes, sir: I think it is a concommitant of this pro- 
longed cold war. It is a midstation between the close controls that you 
have in real peacetime and the rather relaxed controls that you have 
inabig war. Itisa midway station. 

| would like to say at this point that we have the complete justifica- 

tion of, for example, all of the things that are going to come out in this 
$1.7 billion, or any part of it. 

We have sent a tentative schedule of commitments oui to the field. 
We are that much ahead in getting that money where it can be appor- 
tioned. 

SHOPPING LIST OF ITEMS 'T0 BE PURCHASED 


We have a “shopping list” showing all the items we plan to buy in 
fiscal year 1956. All of that is in the hands of the staff of your com- 
mittee. Your staff has a great deal of time to scrutinize our plans in 
detail, because none of thin money will be obligated before July 1, 1955, 
in any case. 

The point I want to make is that we are most conscientiously trying 
to serve the Congress with all possible information on what we intend 
todo. Having this working fund in hand enables us, however, to go 
forward with our plans in a much more systematic businesslike way 
than if we had to wait until after the 1st of July. As you know appro- 
priation acts sometimes come even later than that. 

Senator Exitenper. Of course, if there were actual war on, I guess 
the President would have authority to buy it whether Congress passed 
on it, or not. 

But here the situation is different and it has the effect in my humble 
judgment of increasing the budget so that other worthy projects, for 
instance, flood control and rivers and harbors that we actually need, 
are denied because of the vast sums that you anticipate spending for 
the Army, but you do not spend it; you do not obligate it. 

In other words, if we could cut this budget by the amount that you 
say and the Air Force will s say and the Navy will say that we cannot 
spend during fiscal year 1956, it would reduce the budget just that 
much. 

WORKING CAPITAL PRINCIPLE 


General Patmer. It is really only a one-shot reduction, Senator, be- 
cause once you grant this working- capital principle, then that carries 
over from year to year without increasing the budget. 

Senator ELtenper. But under our sy stem you would appropriate it 
only for the year you hoped to obligate it. 

In other words, this carryover of $1.7 billion was not nec essary to 
carry it for 1955 since you did not obligate it. You were that much 
over. 

General Parmer. No, sir; it was left to carry us into 1956 and we 
are going to use it in 1956. 

Senator Exienper. I understand it, but it raises the budget just 
that much, It raises the amount of the appropriation just that much. 
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General Patmer. Only once because you have it there, it just: goes 
on for year to year. It does not increase the budget for any given year, 

Senator Exienper. You would have to have less new money. 

General Patmer. Only once. The same amount would ride on from 
year to year without increasing the budget. 

If you cut it off you can only cut it off once. 

Senator ELttenper. Well, it would be effective at least the year yoy 
cut it out. 

General Parmer. It would, however, disrupt—— 

Senator E.,enper. I am puzzled right now. 

General Moore. For example, appearing on page 3 we have this 
controversial $800 million; if that had been rescinded 1 year ago, if jt 
had been rescinded 2 years ago or if it is rescinded today, it will not 
affect the jinancial balance in the Treasury of the United States one 
single dollar. 

Senator EiLtenper. Not the debt. I agree with that. But it would 
affect the budget estimates that came up here, 7 amount that we ap- 
propriate. That is what I am talking about. I do not mean the debt. 
It would not affect the debt because I know that you have $42 billion 
that you have to spend now on obligated funds and that would be 
applied to that only when you ac tually | spend it. 

I know that, but what I am talking about is the President’s budget. 
The President could have reduced his budget by the amount that you 
have unobligated. 

General Moorr. He could have done it 3 years ago once——- 

Senator Ettenper. He could have done it this vear. 

In other words, this year if you tell us you will not spend and will 
not obligate $858 million, we can just drop that off from the present 

request you are making and it will reduce the budget that much. 

General Moore. If you transfer it to meet a cash request that is 
made. 

Senator Etrenper. No; return it to the Treasury. If you do not 
appropriate it, it certainly reduces the budget that amount. 

General Moorr. Once it is apnropriated to reduce the request you 
have to use this in lieu of new funds. 

Senator E.ienper. What you could do is to reduce the new funds 
by the amount that vou have now that you are carrying over. There 
should not be any argument on that. 

General Moorr. No: there is not. On that there is no difference 
between us because the effects are mathematical. 

Senator Ernenper. When the budget is before us the efforts are 
made to reduce it, not that it is going to affect the debt for that par- 
ticular vear because it is not charged to the debt as I said, until it is 
spent, but it would have this effect—it would reduce the budget. 


ANTICIPATED CARRYOVER 


As T remember the statement made by Mr. Wilson, you anticipate 
a carryover of seven or eight billion dollars: am T right in that? 

General Moorr. T have forgotten what the figures are. 

Senator Einenprr. Assuming it is $71/ billion. 

General Moore. It is a large carryover. 
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Senator ExLenper. All right; that is a carryover you do not antici- 
pate obligating this next year. Since you w ill not obligate it this next 
year and : we cut it off, we could reduce the budget just that much. 

General Moorr. You could reduce the budget by 

Senator KLLENDER. By oy billion. 

General Moore. No, sir; I don’t believe you could, but by a huge 
amount. 

[ would like to take just a minute to talk about this problem using 
jsan example a $200 million aircraft carrier, a /orrestal type carrier. 

Assume at the close of the fiscal year we have laid the keel for the 
aircraft carrier and we have not yet let the contracts for the other 
portions of that carrier. That money is in the appropriation and will 

arry over but the Congress knows, and the people know that the 
money is going to be a drain on the Treasury, not that year, but in sub- 
sequie nt years in order to finish that unit 

Senator ELtenper. We know that when we authorize it, though. 

General Moorr. We know that when we appropriate it. 

Senator ELLeENpeR. When we authorize the building of that ship we 
know that it is going to cost X dollars. 

General Moorr. But you don’t know in which years the appropri- 
ation will be spent until you make the appropriation. 

Senator Entenver. Why not make it the year you spend it? 

General Moorr. Because you have always hanging over you a 
mortgage on the future appropriations even though they have not yet 
been made. 

Senator Roperrson. General, you cannot get delivery of a given 
product within a number of days when your order is pl: aced. There- 
fore, for a substantial amount of needed supplies you must place your 
order in the last quarter of one year if you are going to get delivery 
inthe next fiscal year. 


AMOUNT OF CARRYOVER FUNDS NEEDED 


So it appears to the chairman that the rea] issue is how much carry- 
over of unobligated funds do you need to wind up the last quarter of 
one appropriation here to acai you to effectively purchase in the 
first quarter of the next ve: How much is necessary for that? 

General Moore. I think th: it is well put, Mr. Chairman. The Con- 
gress has gone along in the formulation of this policy that when you 
start to buy an aircraft or a vessel, a carrier or a bomber, the Congress 
will make available to you the anticipated cost of that unit all in one 
lump sum. 

Senator Roserrson. In view of the fact we will shortly have to 
leave for the floor because we have the Interior appropriation bill 
under consideration, and there may be some contest over some items, 
would there be any objection on the part of the committee if we permit 
(General Palmer to insert in the record the remainder of his prepared 
statement where he left off on page 7 ? 

Senator ELLENpER. None from me. 

Senator Roperrson. That may be done. 
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(The remainder of the statement referred to follows :) 


MATERIEL READINESS 


The materiel readiness which would result from our long-range fiscal program 
will not provide 100 percent support in every item of materiel of the tots] om: 
puted requirements which would be needed on M-day. 

Nowhere in human affairs does one ever have, or expect to have, support as 
complete as that; but obviously there is a risk in accepting a lesser decree of 
readiness. We evaluate the risk by establishing for the various categories of 
materiel, interim objectives to be achieved with each year’s funding. 

For example, this year’s funding plan seeks to achieve an interim objective 
for the broad category of ammunition, 85 percent of what we need on hand on 
D-day to support the plan until post-D-day production equals consumption, The 
interim objectives vary with each category of materiel. For items reasonably 
available from the civilian economy, for example, it is as low as 20 percent, 

Interim objectives are based upon many factors such as: 

(a) Cost, as related to the long-range financial plan. 

(b) Maintaining an operating basis as long as possible in order to keep the art 
alive. 

(c) The combat risk involved when items are in short supply. 

(d) Possible obsolescence, 

(e) Economy of storage and rate of deterioration. 

(f) Availability from commercial sources. 

If we knew when a war wou'd occur and how exactly our potential enemys 
might choose to fight it, there would be no problem. , 

In the absence of that, we have no alternative but gradually to reduce our 
shortages by the phased buildup of our mobilization reserves and mobilization 
production potential, giving greatest emphasis to weapons, ammunition, and 
other combat critical items, and less emphasis to those things we can get readily 
from the civilian economy. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


A moment ago I spoke of the relationship of assets to requirements. The best 
of all war reserve assets is a mobilization production base capable of supporting 
the requirements. 

In my presentation of the maintenance and operation appropriation I dis- 
cussed this subject and the subject of requirements determination in some de- 
tail, so I will not presume on your time to repeat that story again. I wish only 
to add that there remains a large deficit in our industrial mobilization program, 
so great that we have phased our planned reductions in this deficit over a 6-year 
period. Our program for fiscal year 1956 is aimed only at the most critical defi- 
ciencies. We will utilize our funds to expand the base only in those cases where 
use of privately owned facilities and tools is clearly impracticable and after all 
means of providing for the needed production capability with private industry 
have been exhausted. 

Once this deficit has been eliminated, the main tasks of industrial mobilization 
will be maintenance, modernization, and provision of facilities for new items 


SUMMARY 


The main purpose of my presentation has been to explain the planning process 
by which I and my colleagues endeavor, so far as human uncertainties allow, 
to maintain stability and orderly businesslike methods in the management of 
the important sums entrusted to us by the Congress in the procurement and pro- 
duction appropriation. 

Naturally, our long-range plan will be modified by events: but that would 
not excuse us from having such a plan or from explaining it fully to this com- 
mittee. As of today, the fiscal year 1956 appropriation is the largest seement of 
the long-range plan. It shows for the future gradually reduced obligations and 
expenditures with steady although gradual improvement in materiel readiness, 
and a level-off at about $2 billion per vear. We think this conforms to the Presi- 
dent’s poliey, given in his budget message, that “peace in which we live is 20 
insecure peace” during which time “we must be constantly on the alert” remain- 
ing “strong for what will apparently be a long period of uncertainty ahead.” 

One final caution I always feel obligated to give the committee. If war comes, 
we plan to fight with allies. Our prospective allies cannot furnish all the mate- 
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riel that will be needed to support the troops we count upon them to put in the 
geld. Under the mutual defense assistance program, the United States is pro- 
siding a limited war reserve of ammunition to our allies, is assisting in main- 
taining the allies’ production based through our offshore procurement, and is 
gnancing part of the cost of new facilities in allied countries. However, the 
total productive capacity of our European allies, when operating at full wartime 
rates, Will still provide for only 25 percent of their estimated combat requirements 
for ammunition. 

The appropriations for the United States Army, which we are discussing here, 
are not intended to provide, and do not provide, for anything except the needs 
of the United States forces; if and when the shooting starts, these limited re- 
serves cannot be expected to support the whole alliance. 


SHIPMENT OF MILITARY SUPPLIES TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


senator Roperrson. Are there any further questions / 
4 anciuest) and ths at Ge meee Moore is going to submit a more detailed 


| ae like to _ you thie question: Have there been any instances 
which you have shipped military supplies to some foreign nation 
“ r the item had been deleted as a requirement ? 

In other words, they say we do not need this, but you delivered it 
to them and nobody notified you that they did not need it and it went 
over there and they did not want it. 

Have there been any such instances ? 

General Parmer. I don’t know of any, but I would want to answer 
that for the record. 

_ Senator toBERTSON. Do you now have, in your opinion, adquate 

liaison between procurement so that if they do not need in a foreign 

ition something you have been ordered to buy, you will be notified 
in time so you will not ship it over there / 


SUPPLIES FOR MDAP 


General Paumer. There is this point that could arise: The Army 
isonly a supplier against the MDAP appropriation which is handled 
by another branch of the Government. 

When they have ordered goods and we have bought them, they 
ie theirs and it is their business to dispose of them. The Army did 
not want them. We bought them merely as an intermediary. 

Senator Roperrson. That is the reason I asked the question, to see 
f we could not get a little liaison. You are ordered to buy them. 
You spend our money and buy them. Then you are through with 

them. The agency which told you to buy them finds out they are not 
eeded, 

Ty en you say, “You take them anyway; we can’t use them. You 
an either put them in the warehouse or aie them abroad, but we have 

arried out our policy.” 

(reneral Parmer. I do not believe any such thing as that has 
happened, 

Up until very recently when this program began to thin out we 
always had other customers waiting to get something if a particular 
country did not want it. 
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MATERIAL SHIPPED ABROAD NOT NEEDED 


Senator Roserrson. Then IT will ask somebody to submit for the 
record if there have been any instances in which material has beep 
shipped abroad which was not needed when it got there. 

General Parmer. I will be glad to supply that. 

(The material requested follows :) 

Procedures are currently in effect which are designed to prevent the shipmen 
of materiel to a mutual defense assistance (MDA) recipient after a requirement 
has ceased to exist. When the overseas supply agency at the port of embarkation 
sends a requisition covering a programed requirement to a technical service stock. 
control point, it sends a copy of the requisition to the Military Assistance Advisor 
Group (MAAG) in the MDA recipient country. When the MAAG determines, by 
contacting the country representatives, that a change in requirement has oe. 
curred, it promptly notifies the OSA, which cancels the requisition and notifies 
the Foreign Aid Division, Office, Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics (DEP LOG) 
The Foreign Aid Division formalizes the change in requirement by issuing a pro- 
gram amendment. 

The Department of the Army knows of no instance where materiel has been 
shipped to a foreign country after the requirement has been deleted. There have 
been instances, however, where a requirement has changed after delivery hus 
been effected. Whenever possible, redistribution is made to another country 


UNIFIED PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Senator Roserrson. Now, the next question: Do you have one 
agency buying an aircraft for the Army and another agency buying 
aircraft for the Air Force, and if so, why could not the Air Force, if 
you are going to have a unified purchasing program, purchase for 
both ? 

reneral Parmer. The Air Force does purchase for the Army. 

Senator Roserrson. Then you do not have any Army purchasing of 
aircraft? 

General Parmer. We do not. 

Senator Rornerrson. That includes helicopters and everything? 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. There was an article published in the paper by 
a man named Dixon, who claims that under recent Army reorganiza- 
tion of its flying Army a division had been created in the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff where a branch in the organization and train- 
ing division had been sufficient heretofore. Is there anything in that? 

General Paumer. ‘The play on words between the division and the 
branch is somewhat beyond me. But we have studied this question 
very carefully. The Army does have small airplanes and helicopters. 
It is getting more in the helicopter business particularly. It involves 
the training of crews, procurement of vehicles, arrangements for main- 
tenance and for the field facilities. 

This is the same problem that the Air Force has always had trouble 
with, keeping these things in phase. 

We felt we were not doing that as well as we should and we brought 
in a very capable general officer in the G-3 division of the Army staff to 
head it up and keep it coordinated. He is not the head of any Air 
Army. We have no Air Army and at present do not propose to have 
an Air Army. 
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BOMBING TYPE PLANES 


Senator Rosertson. You have no bombing type planes? 

General PALMER. No, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. You do not propose to buy any ? 

(ieneral PaLMeR. We do not. 

Senator Ronerrson. What types of planes do you buy ¢ 

General Parmer. We have a small two-engine plane for carrying 
small parties on inspections and liaison trips. We have a plane called 
the L-20, a liaison type plane that carries seven passengers, for short 
trips around the battlefield. 

We have a small artillery observation and reconnaissance type plane 
which isa two-place light plane. 

Then we have 4 or 5 types of helicopters. 

Senator Roserrson. The purchasing agencies of the Air Force get 
those for you? 

(ieneral PauMeER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. Are there any further questions ? 

We thank you, General. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


STATEMENT OF COL. HASKELL H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL 
CORPS, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. SVEND C. HANSEN, SIGNAL CORPS; 
MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


TaBLe I.— Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate : , a ieehante $11, 185, 000 $4, 235, 000 5, 269, 000 

Unobligated balance brought forward. sc 369, 682 2, 912, 439 |___- aoe 

Reimbursements from other accounts ? 2, 299 : : 
Total available for obligation. __. : Sete = 11, 556, 981 | 7, 147, 439 

Unobligated balance carried forward —2, 912, 439 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings- -- tte ah oes : — 143, 962 — 62, 058 


5, 269, 000 » 


Obligations incurred_-- band ; 8, 500, 580 7, 085, 381 5, 269, 000 


TABLE IT.—Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIC ATIONS 


$4, 350, 138 $2, 707, 263 | $281, 000 


Construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems-- 
252, 152 25, 50, 000 


. Construction of radio systems -__- - 


3. Maintenance and operation of the communication system 3, 898, 290 , 253, | 4, 938, 000 


Obligations incurred 8, 500, 580 7, 085, 381 
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TaB LE III.—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 through Mar. 31, 1955 
| Obligations (including 
reimburseme : 


| } 
| 1955 estimate | 
| Mar 


Construction of telephone. telegraph, and cable systems____......-.--------- , 263 | 
Construction of radio systems ees Seinie sed , 118 | 
Maintenance and operation of the communication system - - 


Total obligations _ - 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Hutcnison. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is that 
for the Alaska communication system. 

We have here with us today Col. Haskell H. Cleaves, from the Sig. 
nal Corps, who will present this program. 

Senator Ropertson. If there is no objection, the Chair will suggest 
that Colonel Cleaves submit for the record his prepared statement 
and then briefly summarize it, because our time is very limited. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY BUDGET ESTIMATES, FISCAL YEAR 1956, BY Col 
HASKELL H. CLEAVES, COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL CORPS 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Alaska communication system is Operated by 
the Army Signal Corps to provide telephone and telegraph services throughouw 
the Territory of Alaska and to connect Alaska with the United States and other 
countries. The system performs a dual mission in providing the main militar) 
long lines channels and furnishing commercial communications for the develop 
ment of the Territory. This dual mission requires that the Alaska communica 
tion system be so integrated with military and commercial connecting com- 
munication facilities that it may effectively serve both military and civilians 

In order to assist you in the analysis of these estimates and to show y 
the magnitude of the Alaska communication system, I have prepared a number 
of charts. The first chart (No. 1) shows the existing landline telephone and 
telegraph circuits in black lines. Radiotelephone and radioteletype circuits are 
shown in red. The blue indicates the 4,156 miles of submarine cable operated 
by the system. There will be a total of 44 stations in operation in fiscal year 
1956. Aside from these 44 stations, the system connects with more than 300 
privately owned telephone and radio stations located in the smaller towns and 
canneries. 

In order to visualize the distances involved, I would like to present an addi 
tional chart (No. 2) which shows the Territory of Alaska superimposed upen 
a map of the United States. Seattle, you will note, coincides relatively with 
the Bahamas, whereas Attu falls between Los Angeles and San Francis 
Ketchikan is near Charleston, while Point Barrow is near the Canadian border 
The Territory covers an area of approximately 586,400 square miles. The 
civilian population in 1950 was 128,648 persons which represents an incresse of 
77 percent since 1940. The present population is estimated to be 155,000. The 
Alaska communication system has been an extremely important factor in the 
development of the Territory of Alaska, which has a minimum of roads and 
railroads, by providing long-haul telephone and telegraph services for the civilian 
population. This service to the civilian population is in addition to that rencered 
the military who maintain the many strategic outposts in that part of the world 
so vital to the defense of our country. 

The next chart (No. 3) shows the computed dollar value of all services pro 
vided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal years 1951-56. These 
computations are actual for fiscal years 1951-54 and are estimated for fiscal years 
1955-56 and are based on rates established for civilian users. You will note from 
this chart there has been a progressive increase in commercial traffic each year 
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This results from several factors: the principal one being that the Alaska com- 
yunication system by increasing its facilities has been in a position to assist in 
the expansion of private enterprise with the corresponding growth of the civilian 
population. It is anticipated that this service will continue during fiscal year 
1956 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The total amount of funds requested in these estimates for the operation and 
maintenance of the Alaska communication system during fiscal year 1956 is 
65,269,000. The blue bars on this chart (No. 4) indicate funds obligated during 
fiscal year 1954. The red bars indicate estimated obligations for fiscal year 
195. The green bars indicate requirements for fiscal year 1956. As shown on 
the chart, the amount requested for fiscal year 1956 represents a decrease of 
$1,816,381 over estimates for fiscal year 1955. This decrease is due to the fact 
that included in fiscal year 1955 are funds for the completion of a one-time techni- 
cal construction project started in fiscal year 1954. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPIT CONSTRUCTION 


Under this project, funds in the amount of $281,000 are requested for fiscal 
year 1956. $108,000 will be required to continue the project already underway 
for providing additional lines of semiautomatic tape-relay teletypewriter equip- 
ment at Anchorage and Fairbanks ; $77,000 will be utilized to reroute the receiver- 
control cable required to be moved because of new road construction at Ketchikan ; 
830,000 is for the purpose of installing commercial type C carrier system along 
the Alean Highway between Tok Junction and Big Delta; $66,000 for installing 

trunk signaling and trunk equipment in the Juneau and Ketchikan areas. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


Funds in the amount of $50,000 are required for the construction of radio sys- 
tems. The estimates provide funds required to move and install the technical 
equipment from existing locations to new buildings. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $1,011,000 are required for the maintenance of the 
communication system. There is an increase in this project of $86,000. 

To provide adequate maintenance for the new large telephone toll switch- 
boards at Anchorage and Fairbanks, and for the commercial-type carrier systems 
installed or being installed on the open wire lines in central Alaska, and to provide 
stability and requisite technical knowledge at these locations, it is planned to 
replace seven military personnel with skilled civilians. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings, the amount of $230,000 is requested. This 
represents an increase of $99,000 over the estimates for fiscal year 1955. This 
increase is due to the requirement for blacktopping and oiling of the areas sur- 
rounding buildings at four stations. Water is not available at these stations to 
lay the dust and it is proposed by this method of blacktopping and oiling to 
prevent the infiltration of dust and dirt into the equipment. This gravel dirt is 
a serious menace to the intricate and valuable equipment causing outages to the 
circuits and excessive maintenance costs. 


OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


Funds in the amount of $3,697,000 are required for the operation of the system. 
This represents an increase of $500,000 over the estimates for fiscal year 1955. 
The major increases are as follows: $93,962 for additional telephone operating 
personnel amounting to approximately 18 man-years including additional pay 
for service abroad; $43,550 for the replacement purchase of trucks, tractors and 
materials handling equipment required for the system ; $313,450 for the purchase 
of equipment required for the modernization of the system, a program which has 
been in process for 5 years. Much of the equipment presently in use on the 
system has been in operation many years. The Alaska Communication System 
plans to continue its modernization program replacing obsolete and wornout 
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communication equipment with modern, efficient facilities to fulfill the require. 
ments for the provision of adequate service. Replacement of this old equipment 
will result in decreased maintenance costs. 





SUMMARY 





This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska Communicatiop 
" i. ° y ad r « - .t . 
System for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1956. Total appropriation 
requested is $5,269,000. 
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Colonel Cieaves. We are asking for the operation and maintenance 
of the Alaska Communications System this year $5,269,000. There 
is nothing in there for expansion of the system as such. 

It is just the operation and maintenance that we need to keep the 
system going as a good operating system. Under ‘Telephone and 
telegraph construction,” $281,000. One item for rerouting a cable, 
another for installing a carrier system along the Alean Highway, 
That is to keep abreast of the demand for the service. 

Under “Radio construction,” $50,000 to move equipment from old 
buildings to new buildings which have been authorized and are being 
completed. 


The maintenance of the system $1,100,000. That is just to keep the 








































































system in operation. ( 
Maintenance of the building, $230,000. Of that, $99,000 is an in 
crease over last year. 3. 
We are blacktopping and oiling streets and parking areas in the | 
vicinity of some of our operational buildings because dust interferes 
with the operation of the equipment. 
Senator Roserrson. Is that the only item that you are asking for 
an increase over last year / | 
Colonel CLEAvEs. Yes, sir. 
Senator Ropertson. How much does that amount to in dollars? 
Colonel CLeaves. $99,000 under maintenance of buildings. : 
Operation of the system, $3,697,000, increase of $500,000 over last il 
year. 
An increase of $93,000 for additional telephone operating personne! " 





amounting to 18 man-years. That is just to take care of the increase 
in the service. 








We have increased equipment capacity and these are the operators. 
A good bit of that is return in the form of commercial service for 
which we are paid, sir. 

Senator ExLenper. The black lines on the chart indicate the tele- 
phone lines ¢ 


















ALCAN HIGHWAY 


Colonel Cieaves. That is the Alean Highway there. Those are land- 
line circuits. 








Senator ELvenprer. That is where you have your telephone poles? 

Colonel Cieaves. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, is not that system used by the local people? 

Colonel CLeaves. It is, sir. 

Senator ELLENpER. How much are you reimbursed ? 
charge them, a portion of your cost of operation ? 

Colonel CLeaves. Pretty near the cost of operation. 














How do you 
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‘{Uire. Senator ELLenper. Why do you not make it at your cost? Why 
Pment MH bsidize them in any manner ¢ 


TELEGRAPH MILITARY SYSTEM 


‘ation Colonel CLeaves. Tlistorically we were first given the charge to in- 
“Gon HM situte a telegraph military system in Alaska and to assist in the devel- 
ppment of the Territory. 

In assisting in the development of the Territory there has not been 
i times past a requirement for getting full return. 

In order to get full return, to know that we were getting full return, 
i would be necessary to put in a detailed cost-ac counting system in 
the headquarters in Alaska that we do not now have. 

Senator Exnenper. How much do you get back from private enter- 
prise that uses the system ? 
~ Colonel CLeaves. We have a chart on that. These are over the fiscal 
years as indicated, Senator. 

For 1954, the last green column, which actually, out of an estimated 
$5,443,000 of total business, and estimating the Government business 
in there, we get this solid column, $2,443,000, representing the com- 
mercial cash return. ‘These are projected for 1955 and 1956. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are asking for what ? 

Colonel CLEAVES. $5,269,000 for this year. 

Senator ExLenper. I notice on the top of fiscal year 1955 it is 
$).8)0,000, 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir; that will be the total business done. 

Senator ELLenper. Of that total business you get back $2,730,000? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. 


RECEIPTS FROM PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—TELEPHONE USE 


Senator Ex.enper. How much will the appropriation that you are 
now asking for be offset by virtue of making telephone service avail- 
able to private enterprise ? 

Colonel Cieaves. I think I understand your question, sir. Unfor- 
tunately we do not get that sum back into our own coffers. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Where does it go? 

Colonel Creaves. In the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Senator Extenper. You are asking for $5,269,000 ? 

Colonel CLeaves. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exienper. How much do you expect to get from local 
contributors ? 

Colonel CLEaves. In 1956 we estimate $3,080,000. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So your appropr iation, what you are asking 
for, will be reimbursed to the extent of $3,080 0002 

Colonel Cieaves. As far asthe Treasury is concerned. 

General Moore. In addition we transmit the Government business 
free. If we were reimbursed for it, it would be the difference between 
that, 

CANADIAN LINES 


Senator Eitnenper. IT understand that. I notice that a good deal of 
this line runs through Canada. 
Colonel Cieaves. That is right. 
61179—55-——45 
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Senator ELtienper. Do you service any Canadians? 

Colonel Cieaves. In Canada the Northwest Communications Sys. 
tem serves the Canadian section. We use the facilities through (4p. 
ada today into Alaska. We lease from the Canadian Governmen 
from Edmonton to the Alaska- Yukon Territorial line. 

Senator ELLeNverR. Are you paying for that lease ? 

Colonel Cieaves. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do they make any money on it or do they 
breakeven? As we are trying to doin Alaska. 

Colonel Cieaves. They maintain a deficit operation. According to 
their statements they have a deficit operation. 

Senator Rosertrson. They do not have enough customers to make 
that long line pay. 

Senator ELienper. I presume if it was not for us being in the pie. 
ture there their deficit would be much greater. 

Colonel Cleaves. Without doubt. sir, but we have to have the sepy. 
ice, as they do, in that territory. 

Senator Ronertrson. We thank you very much. 

Now we will hear the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and we will place the statement in the record and the justifies 
tions for the request may be summarized. 


NATIONAL BoarD FOR THE PROMOTION or RirLteE PRACTICE 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT D. KING, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (FM), CHAIRMAN, BUDGET COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COL. CHARLES G. RAU, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NBPRP, AND 
DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP; MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; 
AND BRIG. GEN. C. R. HUTCHISON, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF } 
COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


OBLIGATION STATEMENT 


TABLE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate _-- $100, 000 | $100, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_- —6,014 ae 
pace | 


| 


Obligations incurred wi re | 93, 986 | 100, 000 





TaBL¥ I].—Obligations by activities 


| 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Administrative and operating expenses ; : Huck $93, 986 $100, 000 | $150, 000 
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51.50, 000 


150, 000 


150, 000 
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TaBLe III.—Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 through Mar. 31, 1955 


Obligations (including 
reimbursements) 


1955 estimate through 
Mar. 31, 1955 


Los 
| Actual 
| 


ae 
Administrative and operating expenses $66, 115 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Hurcutson. Mr. Chairman, we have with us this morning 
to cover this appropriation, Mr. Robert D. King, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Financial Management. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to appear before my esteemed 
Senator from Virginia. 

We have an important and sensitive appropriation here but if you 
wish, sir, the statement of Colonel Rau can be inserted in the record. 

Senator Rosertson. Without objection that may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By Con. CHARLES G. Rav, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL BOARD FoR 
THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE (AND DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, since its inception in 1903, this program has been 
Army administered in accordance with recommendations of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice (NBPRP) approved by the Secretary of the 
Army. The active Army provides, within the limits of available funds, certain 
support for this program. Department of the Army stocks are made available 
for the program in accordance with their availability and Army supply and 
pricing policy. 

The program charged to the board has long been considered to be part of an 
integrated national program of marksmanship training conducted for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the American tradition of individual marksmanship. Active 
promotion of rifle marksmanship among civilians eligible for military service 
was the purpose for which the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice was established over 50 years ago. Since that time, with the aid provided 
through this Board and with the encouragement and assistance rendered by 
the National Rifle Association of America, thousands of civilians have been 
trained with the basic weapons of the soldier months and years in advance of 
being called upon to serve their country. 

As you may know, the office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship (DCM) 
is one of the major components of the office of the NBPRP. On the DCM rolls, 
as of January 1, 1955, there were 63,800 male citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17, inclusive, belonging to 1,358 civilian shooting clubs 
receiving marksmanship training with military-type rifles provided through the 
DCM. In addition to these, there were 90,900 other male citizens 18 years of 
age or older belonging to 1,901 civilian shooting clubs and 2,717 other male citi- 
zns over 14 years of age in 27 schools other than ROTC schools, who received 
marksmanship training with military-type rifles provided through the DCM. 
Of all the clubs receiving Government aid through DCM, approximately 200 are 
known to be fostered directly by veterans’ organizations, such as the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the American Legion; many others are no doubt fostered 
indirectly by such veterans’ organizations. 

One of the requirements imposed upon clubs granted Government assistance 
through the Director of Civilian Marksmanship is, that members of each club 
will fire annually for qualification, one of the courses currently prescribed for 
qualification firing in the United States Army. In recognition of such firing done 
in fiscal year 1954, the DCM awarded some 15,000 civilian citizens with appro- 
priate qualification badges, denoting the degree of proficiency each has attained 
in rifle and/or pistol practice. 
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In support of the importance of the NBPRP to the national defense of oy; 
country, it should be noted that although competitions form only a small part of 
the overall national program of marksmanship training sponsored by theN BPRP. 
nevertheless, they are distinctly significant. For example, in the fiscal year 1955, 
600 Army, Navy, and Air Force teams of 15 members each competed in the ¢ 
continental Army area ROTC indoor rifle matches. Of these, 189 teams pro. 
gressed and competed in the National ROTC indoor rifle matches. In other 
words, 9,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC students competed in Army area 
matches and of these, 2,835 competed in not only the Army area matches, byt 
also in the National ROTC indoor rifle team matches last year. It can reagop. 
ably be expected that the number of teams entered in these matches will increase 
each year. The national board provides the awards given in the Army area 
ROTC matches and provides the targets used and awards made to winners jn 
the National ROTC matches. Likewise, the board provides the National Guard 
of each State and Territory and the District of Columbia with awards in recog 
nition of achievement in marksmanship proficiency competitions conducted ap. 
nually. 

The largest in scope of all competitions held under the auspices of the board 
are the national matches which are recognized by the entire citizenry and the 
several armed services as being the ultimate in marksmanship training within 
our country. As just one example of the extent of participation in these national] 
matches during prewar years, aS many as 3,500 individuals competed. In one 
single event during the 1939 national matches there were 2,027 entries. 

A tremendous potential of instructors in small-arms marksmanship training 
is developed as a result of the training received in the small-arms firing schoo! 
which is required to be conducted in conjunction with the national matches when- 
ever they may be held. 

Further, the NBPRP has traditionally supported our country’s effort in inter- 
national and Olympic rifle and pistol competitions. However, not since 1949 has 
the board been able to lend any support to those teams which have represented 
the United States in these world championships. 

The amount of $150,000 will provide at least for the overall administration of 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice at a level comparable to 
that on which it is being required to operate during the current fiscal year. It 
will allow the board to continue to effect the issue on a loan basis of rifles and 
appendages thereto, together with other non-expendable items required in marks. 
manship training and to provide badges certificates, medals, and trophies, in 
recognition of the degree of proficiency achieved with small arms by individuals 
and teams. The increase of $50,000 in the budget request which you gentlemen 
have in hand will provide for the free issues of caliber .22 ammunition to some 
30,000 or less than one-half of the 64,500 members of DCM-enrolled clubs and 
schools between the ages of 12 and 18 vears, but neither target materials nor other 
expendable supplies necessary can be issued. Many basic operating expenses will 
remain at the same level as last year unless there is an increase in the number 
of clubs and schools disbanding as a result of being unable to obtain through the 
Office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship Government assistance in the 
form of ammunifion, targets, target materials, and other expendable supplies 
essential to carrying on marksmanship training. 

Prior to Jannary 1, 1954, the program of the NBPRP provided not only for the 
issue of .22 
plies as appropriate to all clubs and enrolled schools, but also provided ammuni- 
tion as required to conduct the national matches which when possible were held 
annually. However, subsequently these issues have been impossible due to the 
exhaustion of the relatively large stock of surplus World War IT ammnnition 
which in 1946 was transferred from United States Army stocks to the NBPRF 
without charge, and due to other current limitations imposed upon the funds made 
available to the Board. 

Gentlemen, here is a program which for the past 52 years has contributed 
materially to the preparedness of this country at a minimum cost to the taxpayer 
In the light of world events, its importance seems as great, if not greater, today 
than ever before. Its contribution to the conservation of time and funds in the 
preparation of youth for battle in time of emergency must ever be kept in mind. 
I cannot help but feel that all of us agree, “It’s better to build boys than to 
mend men.” The program fostered by the NBPRP comprises the most basic ele- 
ments of training in bearing arms. Such training is essential not only to those 
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, will be called upon for the first time to serve in the Armed Forces in the 


whe i : 
of | os emergency but also’ to those citizens who may be required to 


event 


PROGRAM FOR 12- TO 18-YEAR GROUP 


Senator Roperrson. We would like each of you to summarize. 

Mr. Kine. I would like to start with a few brief words. 

We are attempting to concentrate our efforts in this program in the 
younger age group, 12 to 18 years old, which, of course, is the age group 
which could be of most value to us in the armed services. 

This appropriation this year is $50,000 above that of last year. It 
will provide, however, only half of the smaller caliber ammunition for 
that 12- to 18-year- ‘old age group. 

Senator RoBerrson. Who determines who gets the free ammunition ? 
You say you want to bring the young men in. I have known of very 
few young men being in the program in the past. 

Mr. Kine. It is increasing. 

Senator Rogerrson. I want to know who has the control to furnish 
fre ammunition. You lend them Army rifles / 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. Who determines who is going to get what? 

Mr. Kine. In years past we have furnished ammunition to all mem- 
bers of DCM-enrolled clubs throughout the country. 

Senator Roserrson. What if a club did not have many men of mili- 
tary age in them, they are expert shots, they wanted to practice to go 
tonational tournaments and win prizes. 

Mr. Kina. I would like to have Colonel Rau speak to that, sir. 

Senator Enuenprer. Do you work in conjunction with the National 
Rifle Association ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 


POLICY ON AID TO SHOOTING CLUBS 


Colonel Rav. Mr. Chairman, the National Board for the Promotion 
. Rifle Practice which functions under the Secretary of the Army 
by direction of the Secretary of Defense, is the body which determines 
the policy concerning what Government aid will be given to the shoot- 
ing clubs organized throughout our country and its Territories. 

In answer to your spec ific question of a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, 
the Board determines which members of these various organizations 
should receive the aid that it is possible for us to prov ide with the 
funds with which we are provided. 

It has been their decision and approved by the Secretary, that we 
concentrate our efforts on those individuals lying in the age bracket 
of 12 to 18 because they are the potential individuals who may at 
some time be called upon to serve our country. 

Senator Ronerrson. How are you going to get them in ? 

Colonel Rav. Those clubs are organized “entirely on a voluntary 
basis. The Office of the Director of Civilian Markmanship which is 
the implementing agency for the National Board, maintains all the 
records on those clubs that are enrolled with the DCM. 

Senator Rosertrson. This is a very profitable undertaking. I have 
received many letters in support of it. 
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FREE AMMUNITION 


Do the club members get all the free ammunition they want to use. 
or is there some limitation ? 

Colonel Rav. It is based on a table of allowances just as it is within 
the Army. In our case, 135 rounds per individual per year. 

Senator Roperrson. Who is going to see whether the men whio are 
beyond military age shoot up all the ammunition given to the clubs, 
or whether some of these 12- to 18-year-old boys shoot. it ? 

Colonel Rav. We require every club that is given Government : 
sistance to submit annual reports to the Director of Civilian Marks 
manship. 

Senator Roserrson. Can you furnish for the record the nunber 
of 12- to 18-year-old boys that are now members of these clubs? 

Colonel Rav. We have the records as to how many are in each club: 
yes, sir. 

TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF CLUBS 


Senator Rosertson. What is the total membership of the clubs and 
how many of them are 12- to 18-year-old boys ? 

Colonel Rav. Forty-two percent of the total membership are to 12 
to 18 years of age. 

Senator Rospertson. What is the total membership ? 

Colonel Rav. The membership between the ages 12 to 18 is 66.563, 
according to the latest count which is as of March 31, 1955. The total 
membership is 157,460. 

Senator Rozerrson. You have 66,000 12 to 18 years? 

Colonel Rav. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. Can any 12 to 18 years of age attend any of 
the national shoots? 

Colonel Rav. Yes, sir; any citizen of the United States 16 years of 
age or over is entitled to participate in the national matches. There 
are a number of them who do. 

leans Roprertson. The budget estimate is $150,000. 

Colonel Rav. It is, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. That is 50 percent more than it was last year. 

Colonel Rav. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, we thank you. 

General Hurcntson. Mr. Chairman, that completes the presen- 
tation of the Army appropriations. 

We appreciate very much your interest in and patience with our 
presentation. 

Sentaor Rosertson. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock next Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Thursday, May 5, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., Tuesday, May 10, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1955 


Unirep STates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., inroom F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Carl Hayden, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hayden, Ellender, Thye, and Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER; ACCOMPANIED BY HON. WILLIAM B. FRANKE, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT; READ ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, ASSISTANT COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT WALTER 
M. FOSTER, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER TO DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET AND REPORTS; AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET REQUEST 


senator HaypEN (Temporarily presiding). The committee will be 
in order. 

Admiral Clexton, do you have a statement? 

Admiral Ctexron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

\lr. Chairman and members of the committee, you have recently 
heard many witnesses from the Department of Defense who have 
presented the basic military and budget policies which have been 
consilered in formulating the budget requests for fiscal year 1956. 
I shall summarize the budget request for the Department of the Navy. 

| would like to insert table A in the record at this point to show 
the request for new obligating authority amounting to $9,152,157,000 
for fiscal year 1956, by appropriation, with comparative data for fiscal 
vears 1954 and 1955. In addition to this new obligating authority, 
there is requested $28,000,000 to liquidate contract authority granted 
in prior years for shipbuilding programs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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TaBL_e A.—Department of the Navy—Comparison of new ob'igational auth 
by appropriation tit'e, fiscal yeors 1954, 1955, 1956 


{In thousands of dollars] 
Fiscal year 1956, President’s bu 


Fiscal Fiseal Intra- | meanc. 

vear camer Oncom-| Navy z ays ‘ 

1954 1955 parable ‘Trans- Nave Amend. 

LUT, Do, ne . 

ac ] t ] basis to porta- va lent i 

actua actua eH ¢ mili- H. Dox 
fisc il tion of a : x 

year things,” tary 145, 84 1 

1955 adjust- procure- | Cong 

ments | Ment 


Appropriation title 


Military personnel, Navy $2, 541, 000 $2, 417, 000 $2, 306, 267 
Reserve personnel, Navy 63, 300 78, 100 8&3, 943 
Navy personnel, general expenses &3, OOO 75, 030 82, 037 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 738, 000 612, 181 578, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps 13, 800 16, 750 19, 031 
Marine Corps troops and facilities 195, 000 167, 995 176, OOO 
Marine Corps procurement 151, 127 129, 974 286, 500 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 943, 000 780, 895 S48, 660 
Aircraft and related procurement, 

Navy , 379, 000) 1, 973, 568 91S 
Ships and facilities, Navy 846, 400 SIS, 6S! , 546 
Construction of ships, Navy 56, 700 57, 600 
Shipbuilding and conversion, 

Navy 000 400 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 000 57, 436 
Navy military procurement 
Medical care, Navy ; 3, 429 3, 600 
Civil engineering, Navy 5, 000 , 294 
Military construction, Naval Re- 

serve Forces 30, 000 15, 000 
Public works, Navy 98, 000 
Research, Navy 58, 600 
Research and development, Navy 119, 875 
Servicewide supply and finance, 

Navy 500 340, 300 
Servicewide operations, Navy 104, 570 
Naval petroleum reserves 3, 575 


Total : 56, 9, 776, 824 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Included in the total of new obligating authority, $9,152,157,000 
are the funds required to pay for the 7,000 increase in Navy military 
personnel, the 3,000 increase in Marine Corps personnel, and the 
increases resulting from the Career Incentive Act of 1955.  Thes 
increases were authorized after the original budget was submitted to 
the Congress by House Document 145. 

No funds are included in the Department of the Navy budget 
request for military public works. The funds for the public works 
requirement are included in the Department of Defense total request 


CARRYOVER OR UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


I would like to insert table B in the record at this point to show a 
summation of the unexpended balances brought forward and the new 
funds available for expenditures for the fiscal years 1951 through 1956 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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fanteE B.—Department of the Navy—Amounts available for expenditure and 
expenditures, fiscal years 1951-56 


[Billions of dollars} 


1951 1952 1953 954 1955 1956 
pended balance, July 1_.---- 3.6 10.4 16. 2 16.6 14.3 13.7 
" New expenditure availability 12.4 16. 1 12.7 9.5 9.8 9.2 
l'ransfers, net +. 1 l —.1 

Equals: Total available 16.1 26.5 28. 8 26. 0 24.1 22.9 
. xpenditures (fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 

ctual; fiseal years 1955, 1956 estimated 5.6 10. 2 11.9 it.3 9.6 9.7 
Lapsed funds (fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 

ictual; fiscal years 1955, 1956 estimated l “a 3 .4 8 4 

Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30 10.4 16, 2 16.6 14.3 13.7 12.9 


REDUCTION IN UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


This table shows that the fiscal year 1956 budget will result in a 
continuing reduction in the unexpended balance to a proje cted carry- 
over total of $12.9 billion into fiscal year 1957. This projected 
balance is made up of three major segments that should be considered 
separately: First, $1.5 billion is required for working capital of the 
Navy and Marine Dane stock funds and the Navy industrial and 
management funds; second, $1.5 billion in annual appropriation ac- 
counts representing expenditures to be made in fiscal year 1957 and 
1958 to pay obligations incurred in fiscal year 1955 and 1956; and 
third, $9.9 billion in the long range procurement and construction 
accounts for the fulfillment of approved programs for aircraft, ship- 
building, guided missiles, ammunition, radar, combat vehicles, 
weapons, military public works, and similar long-range programs. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The Navy portion of the Department of Defense total : $6.5 
billion in unobligate «| balances to be carried over into fiscal year 1957 
is predicted to be $1.1 billion, or about 17 percent of that teal, This 
$1.1 billion is about $1 billion less than the amounts carried forward 
in the prior 2 years, and is considered to be at a reasonable level in 
relation to the size of the procurement program and its technical 
nature, 

The major portion of these balances are caused by the concept of 
fully financing all programs at the time they are initially approved, 
which was adopted by the Congress in the fiscal year 1952 budget. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator Haypen. If we did not have that plan but gave you con- 
tract authority, how much difference would it make in the amount of 
money in this budget? 

Admiral CLexton. It would not make any difference, Senator, in 
the final analysis. We would require a certain amount of cash and a 
certain amount of authority to make contracts by the Secretary of 
the Navy. The total would be the same as in this budget. 
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Senator Haypen. How would it be broken down? For inst; ance. 
to use the old illustration, if you are to build a battleship, it would 
take 4 or 5 years to build it. How much do you need the firs; year 
and how much do you need in contract authority? What part of 
these amounts could be utilized in the shape of contract aut hority 
rather than carrying them in the appropriation for cash? 

Admiral CLexron. That would take me some time to figure it oy) 
in detail, but in rough numbers we are requesting a shipbuilding 
program for a billion point three. We certainly would not need more 
than 200 million of that in cash and the remainder in contrge 
authority. In the aircraft program we are requesting approximately 
$800 million. We would probably not need any of that in cash, all j) 
contract authority. 

Senator ELLeNDeER. Is this unobligated balance that you speak of 
to cover the entire cost of all ships, the keels of which have been laid? 

Admiral CLExTon. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Whether or not the ship is to be built in 2 
years, 3 years, 4 years, or 5 years? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. When we request the money for a ship, 
if it is to be built in 2 years we request the total amount for the ship; 
and if it is to be built in 4 years we request the total amount for t 
ship. 

Senator ELtenper. I notice here from a table that was furnished 
me at my request by General Moore that the total Department of the 
Navy estimated carryover for June 30, 1956, is $1,137,889,000, which 
of course includes items other than the building of ships. 

Will you point out in that, for instance, where in these figures is the 
amount that would be utilized in order to build the ship whose kee! 
you have just laid? That was the big carrier. Where is that? 

Admiral CLexton. Under the “Shipbuilding and conversion”’ where 
the estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1956, is $495,484 000 

Senator Ettenper. Will that sum conclude the payment of all 
ships now in the process of construction? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. Every ship that has been in the pro- 
gram between 1952 and 1956. 


CARRIERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Did you not lay a keel here recently? 

General Moore. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. For a carrier? 

Admiral CLExton. Yes, sir. We have four carriers under construc- 
tion. 

Senator ELLENDER. There was one recently that is estimated to cost 
over $100 million. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Which is that? 

Admiral CLexton. We have the Forrestal at Newport News, the 
Saratoga at New York Naval Shipyard, and the third carrier, the 
Ranger, is at Newport News. The fourth, the Independence, is at 
New York Naval Shipyard. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Is it a fact that from here out we will not have 
to appropriate any more money for those ships? 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, supplementing Senator Ellender, 
may | ask why they call it the unobligs ated balance? 

Admiral CLextTon. It is an unobligated balance. It is estimated 
to be unobligated at the date stated of June 30, 1956. 

Senator EL LENDER. But you are building the ship. That is what 
[cannot understand. The ‘Department of ‘Defe nse, as I understand, 
has now an unexpended balance of about $42 billion. That I can well 
ynderstand is obligated. I cannot quite understand the difference 
that is made between lianeed and unobligated. It strikes me that 
if you have laid the keel of four ships and you have contracted for 
that ship, that ought to be obligated funds and not unobligated. 

General Moorr. Mr. C hairman, the term is a technical one. When 
we say it is unobligated, we mean it is unobligated in the legal sense, 
that the actual contracts will not have been signed by both parties 
concerned on that date. The fact that it is committed and planned 
and we know precisely and the Congress knows precisely what we are 
going to use the money for—that does not make it obligated. But 
it is committed and we know what we are getting the : appropriation 
for. 

The contracts in the majority of instances for these long-range 
carriers will be signed from day to day and month to month, and in 
some cases vear to year. For instance, assume everything is com- 
pleted but the painting contract, the last painting job on that huge 
carrier, that contract will probably not be signed until the second, 
third, or maybe the fourth year. 

Senator ELLENDER. Although the money is right there and ready 
to pay for it. Why does not the same yardstic k apply to the Army? 
The way it was explained with respect to the Army was that you had 
to have that amount for procurement in the event you needed it and 
so as to carry vou from one fiscal year to the other. 

General Moore. I hate to take the time of the Navy, but I think it 
will be worth while now to explain with respect to the Army. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why is it different? The only thing I want to 
know is why is the term used differently in the case of the Navy and 
the Army? 

General Moore. The basic principles are the same, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. How can they be? It is something that you do 
not anticipate. You do not order it. You may need it or not need it. 
It is not in the same category of a ship that is started and in the pro- 
cess of building. I can w rell understand that. 

General Moore. May I explain? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, 


PURCHASE OF AMMUNITION 


General Moore. I will try to do it very, very quickly. We need 
to procure, for example, $200 million worth of ammunition. This is 
a hypothetic ‘al case. We do not buy ammunition from any vendor 
completed rounds for the Navy, Army, or Air Force, although a great 
deal of ammunition is bought by the Army for all. First the money 
is appropriated and perhaps by June we have completed the con- 
tracts and signed them by both parties concerned for the components. 
In one case it may be a powder bag. In the second case it might be 
afuse. In the third case it might be a shell. We have not yet con- 
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tracted with anybody to assemble and load that ammunition ay 
make a finished round. The money is appropriated for the entire 
cost of the entire lot of ammunition whether the Congress appropri- 
ates for one round or a million rounds. All the money required fo) 
the lot is appropriated at the same time under the present scheme 
As soon as possible, the Department goes into the market, furnishes 
these ¢ omponents that we have ac quired, and contracts with some body 
to complete the finished round, to pack the completed round. 

It may well be that after that is done that we have not yet cop. 
tracted for the transports ation to take that ammunition to the firs, 
destination. This is now done for the money for the first destination 
transportation also was appropriated when that round was first pro 
vided for, because it is a component part of the cost of that round of 
ammunition. 

I might go into other cases but there are a thousand different com- 
plications in connection with this procurement. The key to the prob. 
lem is to find out whether they have an unobligated balance which 
they do not need for something that the Congress has authorized 
them to procure. 

| hope that ammunition example is somewhat helpful. 

Senator ELLeENDER. The way I understand from a prior definition 
that is in the record, it sounds different from the N vavy’s. I can well 
understand if a ship is ordered under the new method, and if it is t 
be built over a period of 4 or 5 years or whatever number of years is 
necessary, that the money ought to be appropriated in advance, | 
can well understand how the carryover can be large in that respect 

But as | understood you the other day—and I will look it up again, 
I do not want to take the time of the committee now—the reason for 
the carryover of unobligated balances, as I recall, is different from 
that of the Navy. 


ACTUAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Chairman, in this connection I would like to place in the ree- 
ord a table that was furnished me at my request, indicating that the 
actual unobligated balances of June 30, 1954, were $15,706,807 000; 
and the estimated unobligated balance of June 30, 1955, was $11,534,- 
877,000; and the estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1956, 
will be $6,492,801 ,000. 

Senator HaypeNn. That is for the entire Department of Defense? 

Senator ELLENpER. Yes, sir. 1 cannot understand why in some 
instances we have to provide these funds when they are not even 
obligated. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
gited balances of general appropriations available for obligation in_ the 
subsequent year, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Actual unob- Estimated Estimated 

a : g ae ligated balance unobligated unobligated 
Department and appropriation as of June 30, balance as of balance as of 
1954 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 ! 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


ment of Defense, total. _ 15, 706, 6, 492, SOL 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and interservice 
yctivitles 
‘onstruction of ships, Military Sea Transportation 
Service 
teserve tools and facilities 
mily housing 


, S00 


2, GOO 


Total, Office of Secretary of Defense and inter- 
service activities 000 


Department of the Army: 
Procurement and produetion 
Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Army Reserve Forces 25, 56% 25, 562 24,173 
Research and development, Army 5s 5 17, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communica- 


1, 658, 437 


tion System 
Construction, Alaska Communication System a , 276 


tal, Department of the Army 21, 990 1, 699, 610 


tment of the Navy 
“Marine Corps procurement 
Aircraft and related procurement , 103, 299 516, 764 
Construction of ships , 948 , 54S 33, 572 
Shipbuilding and conversion , 698 557, 092 495, 484 
Navy military procurement 10, 350 
Ordnance for new construction 35, 479 16, 900 
Public works 14, 405 
Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces 22, 426 , 426 11, 904 
Construction, water supply facilities 
Research and development 
Naval emergency fund 


31, 848 


5, 000 
1, 663 


lotal, Department of the Navy 1, 137, 889 


Department of the Air Force: 
Aircraft and related procurement 
Major procurement other than aircraft , 052, 853 , 000 250, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property , 207, 492 7,492 os 
Research and development 523 91, 469 55, 302 


25, 000 3, 350, 000 


3, 655, 302 


Total, Department of the Air Force 7, 042, 010 , 893, 961 


' As shown in 1956 budget document. 
‘In addition, unobligated balances from other appropriations in amount of 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding, 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator HaybEN. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral CLextron. The Navy portion of the Department of Defense 
total of $6.5 billion in unobligated balances to be carried over into 
fiscal year 1957 is predicted to be $1.1 billion, or about 17 percent 
ofthat total. This $1.1 billion is about $1 billion less than the amounts 
carried forward in the prior 2 years, and is considered to be at a reason- 
able level in relation to the size of the procurement program and its 
technical nature. 

The major portion of these balances are caused by the concept of 
fully financing all programs at the time they are initially approved, 
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which was adopted by the Congress in the fiscal year 1952 budge; 
The Department of the Navy fully concurs in the efficiency nq 
advantages inherent in this method of funding, but at the same time 
realizes that the existence of such ‘‘unobligated” balances may hp 
very misleading to the uninitiated. On the surface, it may appear 
that these amounts are “unneeded” at any point in time that they 
appear in a budget presentation as “unobligated.”’ The point that 
must be understood is that a fully authorized program should not be 
obligated in accordance with any arbitrary time schedule, but that 
obligations must be carefully timed to assure the maximum retury 
for each dollar obligated. The imposition of an artificial time element 
in this process nullifies the fiscal control that is provided by a con. 
tinuing no-year appropriation as opposed to annual funding in these 
areas. 

The witnesses who follow me will explain in detail the programs 
which justify the funds required. I will be available throughout the 
hearings to assist you in every way possible in your review of the 
budget. 

Admiral Holloway is here as Chief of Naval Personnel to discuss 
the first appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Navy.” 

Senator HaypmEN. You may proceed, Admiral Holloway. 


Miuitary PrrRsonNEL, Navy 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY—NAvyY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., USN, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL) AND 
CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With the chair- 
man’s permission I will read my statement to the committee. 

Senator HaypEN. You can read it or put it in the record and high- 
light it. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I do that later in your interest and put 
the full statement in the record and read a brief, somewhat shorter 
statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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raft and facilities, Navy”’ 
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Ordnance and facilities, 
Navy’’.. 
rative transfer to ‘‘Con- 
tion of memorials and ceme- 
American Battle Monu- 
ts Commission”’ 


and fi- 
vTams 


it the 
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ISCUss 


ital obligations 


Direct Obligations 


iated funds 
Pay and allowances 
Individual clothing 
Subsistence in kind 
Movements, permanent 
ahai change of station 
hair- Other costs 
Total obligations pay- 
able out of appropri- 
ated funds 


high- 


irsements from non-Federal 
‘ay and allowances 
Individual clothing 
Subsistence in kind 


1 put 


orter 


Total of ligations pay- 
agle out of reim- 
bursements from 
non-Federal sources 

obliga- 


Total direct 


tions 


Payable Out of Reim- 
ements From Other Accounts 


fons 
ind allowances 
bsistence in kind 
Total obligations payable 
out of reimbursements 


from other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


dey 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


$2, 541, 000, 000 $2, 417, 000, 000, $ 


15, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 


22, 441, 000 19, 555, 000 


2, 578, 441, 000; 2, 449, 055, 000 


929 


—94, 626, 


, 483, , O78 055, 000 


3, OOD 
, OOO 
3, OOO 


25, 000 


—17, 000 


2, 449, 038, 000 


PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1956 original 
estimate 


2, 306, 267, 000) $184, 323, 000) $2, 490, 


12, 100, 000 


19, 056, 000 


$23, 000 


Od, 


2, 337, 423, 000 


liqations by activities 


actual 1955 estimate 


567, 904) $2, 083, 541, 
012 64, 193, 
000 177, 799, 


000 
OOO 


897 SS, 679, 


265 2, 771, 


OOO 
000 


OOO 
O00 
O00 


OOO O00 


3, OOO 


000, 


000 
000 


22, 441, . 000 


2, 490, 078, 038, 000 





000 $1, 986, 075, 


1956 original 
estimate 


64, 76Y. 
167, 811, 


OUO0 
OOO 


», OOO 
5Y, OOO 


2, 306, 267, 000 


. OOO 


, 000 


20, DOO 


000 


, JOO 


19, 056, 000 


, 423, 000 


000 $179, 637 


1956 


1956 sup- 
plemental | 


184, 323, 900 


1956 sup- 
plemental 


1, 112, 
1, 404, 


0OU 
OOO 


2, 013, 000 
157, 000 


184, , 000 


184, 323, 000 


184, 323, 000 


000 $2, 165, 


1956 total 


590, 000 
12, 100, 000 


19, 056, 000 


746, 000 


, 746, 000 


2, 521, 746, 000 


1956 


000 
OOO 
000 


169. 


86, 000 
- O00 


2, 490, £ 


, OO 
000 
O00 


000 


2, 502, 


000 


000 
000 


19, 056, 000 


2, 521, 740, 000 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $1,801,404,288 as of March 31, 1955. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 


Amounts available for obligation 


1956 original 
estimate 


1956 sup- 


955 e: ate 
1955 estimate plemental 


1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $63, 300, 000 $78, 100, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred 

from ‘Military personnel, Offi- 

cer Candidates, Navy,’’ pursu- 


ant to Stat. 324 


$83, 943, 000 | $7, 868, 000 $9] 


2, 893, O00 
Total obliga- 
tion 
Unobligated 
savings 


available for 


66, 193, 000 78, 100, 000 83, 943, 000 7, 868, 000 


balance, estimated 


—3, 377, 611 — 202, 000 


Obligations incurred 62, 815, 389 77, 898, 000 3, 943, 000 7, 868, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1956 original 
estimate 


1956 sup- 
plemental | 
| 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 to 


$55, 007, 831 
7, 807, 558 


$69, 428, 000 
8, 470, 000 


Reserve personnel 
Reserve officer candidates 


$75, 534, 000 
&, 409, 000 


$7, 591, 000 $83, 
277, 000 & 


Obligations incurred 62, 815, 389 77, 898, 000 83, 943, 000 7, 868, 000 9] 


Actual obligations for fiscal vear 1955, $50,403,177 as of March 31, 1955. 


Navy PERSONNEL. GENERAL EXPENSES 


Amounts avaiable for obigation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Comparative transfer from 


‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy”’ 
“Research, Navy” ; 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 


Comparative transfer to 


“Civil engineering, Navy” 
“Medical care, Navy”’ 


“Research and development, Navy”’ 


“Servicewide operations, Navy” 
“Servicewide supply and finance, N 


Total obligations_.._.--. 


avy’ 


1954 actual 


$83, 000, 000 
2, 048, 000 


85, 048, 000 
—1, 992, 975 


83, 055, 025 


72, 100 
60, 600 
33, 200 


— 2, 769, 601 
54, 178 

, O85 

, 400 

i8, 422 


761, 739 


1955 estimate 
$75, 030, 000 
3, 964, 000 


8, 994, 000 


78, 994, 000 
111, 200 
33, 000 


— 450, 000 
—13, 000 


— 137, 000 
—11, 000 


527, 200 


Vel, es 


78, 





1956 estimat 


$83, 000, 001 


l, 584, 000 


S84, S54, (0K 


84, 854, (0 


the 

Rese 
appl 
prog 
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Obligations by activities 
Description 1954 955 estimate | 1956 estim: 


Direct Obligations 


ining, Navy 469, 125 $32, 022, 200 $36, 356, 000 
rraining, Naval Reserve 7, 874, 995 7, 834, 000 8, 856, 000 

» Naval Academy , 494, 845 7, 681, 000 8, 357, 000 
\ Personnel support __. , 440, 753 12, 048, 400 13, 810, 000 
Other personnel facilities », 635, 694 6, 122, 800 6, 618, OOO 
Departn ental administration , 798, 329 &, 854, 800 9, 003, 000 


lotal direct obligations 76, 713, 739 74, 563, 200 83, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
{ccounts 
Training, Navy 1, 182, 610 3, 235, 130 1, 000 
Training, Naval Reserve 400) 100 800 
) Naval Academy 91, 840 000 600 
; Personnel support 780 670 275, 600 
Other personnel facilities 215, 700 , 100 000 
ey irtmental administration 670 , 000 5, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts °. 000 3, 000 . 000 


lotal obligations 78, , 739 78, 527, 200 , 854, 000 


\ctual obligations for fiscal vear 1955 $56,975,298 as of March 31, 1955. 


SrATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, Vick Apm. J. L. Ho.ttoway, JR. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am honored to appear before 
ou again in support of the programs and appropriations under the cognizance 
f the Chief of Naval Personnel. These programs and the appropriations re- 
jested for their support conform to the overall plans and objectives of the Navy 
as expressed by witnesses who have preceded me. 

In addition to the programs providing for the pay and related cost of the active 
Navy, the Naval Reserve, and officer candidates, the mission of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel includes the recruiting and procurement of all naval personnel, 
Regular and Reserve, officer and enlisted; the individual and group training of 
sich personnel except air and medical; the distribution of personnel to fleet and 
shore activities; the administration of their training, welfare, promotion and dis- 
‘ipline: selection and education of Naval Academy and Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps midshipmen and other officer candidates; and the conduct of a 
continuing personnel analysis program aimed at improving the selection, place- 
ment, training, and utilization of military manpower. These multiple programs 
are financed under three appropriations, ‘‘Military personnel, Navy’’; ‘‘Reserve 
personnel, Navy’’; and ‘‘Navy personnel, genera! expenses.”’ 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


The composition of the appropriations is under continual study within the 
Navy to effect improved budgeting and reporting procedures, to aid in more ac- 
urately estimating the requirements, and to obtain consistency in the content of 
similar appropriations within the Department of Defense. As a result of the 
studies, there is a major change in the makeup of the appropriation for funding 
the Naval Reserve programs. The title of the former ‘Military personnel, Naval 
Reserve” appropriation has been changed to ‘Reserve personnel, Navy.’ The 
appropriation is being presented under two budget activities which are the major 
programs—Reserve personnel and Reserve officer candidates. The functions 
previously established as budget activities—pay and allowances, individual 
clothing, subsistence in kind, travel and other costs—formulate the areas in which 
the costs of the progiams are computed under each budget activity. The scope 
f the appropriation, the items included in the estimate, concepts, and policies 
remain unchanged. 

To aid in the ready analysis of all items funded under the appropriation “Navy 
personnel, general expenses,’”’ the estimate for reimbursing the Post Office De- 
partment of the transmission of Government mail matter has been transferred 
rom Budget Activity 1, ‘‘Training, Navy” to Budget Activity 4, ‘Personnel 
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support.”’ This action places the cost of transmission of mail, which is an 
priationwide item, with other items of a similar nature. 

During the review of the fiscal year 1955 budget before this committee. jt Was 
recommended that funds for the research and development program of the Nay, 
be centralized in a single appropriation. A transfer of the function was mada 
effective July 1, 1954, and this item no longer appears under the appropriatio; 
‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses.”’ 

In compliance with the policy of the Navy to effect changes in the estimata 
to aline financial responsibility with management responsibility in accordanos 
with the concepts of performance budgeting, three personnel accounting machi, 
installations formerly financed by the Bureau of Aeronautics are transferred 
the 1956 estimates to this Bureau for financing in fiscal vear 1956. This chang 
occurs under the Budget activity ‘Personnel support,” appropriation 
personnel, general expenses.’’ Another function appearing under this budg 
activity for the first time in fiscal year 1956 is the compiling of the Bureay of 
Naval Personnel’s portion of the Federal Supply Catalog. This function, whic) 
provides specifically for reporting the inventory of certain industrial equipme 
was not previously included in the cataloging program and is a new function fo; 
this Bureau. It is anticipated that approximately 50 percent of the progray 
will be accomplished in 1956, 


4ppro- 


ACTIVE DUTY PERSONNEL 


A planned average strength of 73,340 officers, 589,500 enlisted personnel, 
3,691 midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and 3,485 aviation cadets is provided 
for in fiscal year 1956. This compares with an average strength in fiscal year 
1955 of 75,156 officers, 610,101 enlisted personnel, 3,540 midshipmen, and 3,375 
aviation cadets. Increases in personnel numbers are provided for midshipme 
and aviation cadets. There is a planned reduction in the active strength of the 
Navy of 8,000 during fiscal year 1956, to an end strength of 657,000. 

During fiscal year 1955 and continuing into fiscal year 1956, there will be an 
abnormally large number of personnel separations as the result of completion of 
obligated services and expiration of enlistments. In fiscal year 1956, approvi- 
mately 18.5 percent of the officers and 37.2 percent of the enlisted personnel will 
be separated. With the exception of a small percent, replacements for thes 
losses will be inexperienced personnel. This will require continued emphasis o1 
recruiting and on training in all skills and Navy trades. As a consecuence, the 
number of personnel in training and not available for assignment combined with 
the reduction in strength will demand the utmost effectiveness in personne! plan- 
ning and administration in fiscal year 1956. The personnel estimates submitted 
to you here are those calculated to effectively man the Naval Establishment 
planned for fiscal year 1956. 

NAVAL RESERVE 


The personnel plans provide for an increase in membership of the Naval Reserv: 
during 1956 of over 20,000 to an end strength of 169,820 in a pay status on June 30 
1956. On the basis of current performance, it is believed the plan is feasible of 
attainment. Personnel released from active service with an obligation of 4 years 
to serve under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Ser’ ice Act 
will furnish a new source from which to draw in order to retain the progress made 
and to continue to build the Naval Reserve toward the ultimately planned strength 
of 216,100 required for mobilization requirements. 

The Reserve officer candidate programs provide for 6,130 Naval Reserve 
Officer Training Corps regular students and 7,926 contract students, 300 naval 
aviation college program officer students, and 1,040 Reserve officer candidates 
These programs have been designed to aid in meeting the continuing need for newly 
commissioned officers for career or short term service in the Regular Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. 


PROCUREMENT AND RECRUITING 


In fiscal vear 1956, the Navy plans to continue to maintain the strength of its 
force by means of voluntary enlistments. The recruiting organization maintained 
for this purpose is deployed so as to reach every part of the Nation. In addition 
to recruiting enlisted members of both the Regular and Reserve Navy, this organ- 
ization obtains officers by direct commissions into the Navy and Naval Reserve, 
enlists candidates for officer candidate school, assists in recruiting naval aviation 
cadets, and processes applicants for the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
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The members of the recruiting organization also must be available as the only 
naval personnel in most locations to act in a liaison capacity with dependents of 
service personnel, to assist transient personnel, and to act as local representatives 
of the Navy. 

Due to a decrease in reenlistments early in fiscal year 1955 it became apparent 
that it would be necessary to accelerate the recruiting of personnel from civil life 
to maintain the approved, planned military personnel strength of the Navy. This 
acceleration of the recruiting program must not only be continued but further 
augmented in fiscal year 1956 in order to provide replacements for personnel losses 
which will continue to be at an abnormally high rate through fiscal year 1956. 

This increased effort will include greater coverage of each area by the recruiters 
and the wider use of recruiting media. 


TRAINING 


After the careful selection of an applicant to be commissioned or enlisted for 
service With the Navy, the training and education of the member becomes of 
paramount importance to the success of the Navy in carrying out its responsibility 
to the citizens of the United States. Over 65 percent of the total funds appro- 
priated under ‘Navy personnel, general expenses’’ is utilized for this purpose. 
Training is one of the largest of the many programs comprising the mission of the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Training conducted by the Chief of Naval Personnel includes all basic, technical, 
and specialized functional instruction of officers and enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, except in the aviation and medical fields. 
Training and education also is provided for officer candidates to qualify them as 
capable junior officers for career and short term service in the Navy and Marine 
Corps and their Reserve components. To the extent feasible, the opportunity 
to participate in these courses is open to members of all the services in order to 
preclude duplication of effort. 

More specifically the instruction relates to the operation and maintenance of 
technical equipment of the latest design and special equipment required in the 
conduct of nuclear warfare. Categorically the training performed includes guided 
missiles, nuclear weapons, undersea strategy, antiaircraft defense, and damage 
control. Postgraduate instruction in technical, management, command, and 
staff areas is provided and junior officers are trained in specialties such as aerology, 
intelligence, gunnery, and supply functions. The emphasis placed on each phase 
of training is determined by the immediate and potential needs of the active Navy. 
As previously indicated, it will be necessary to continue during fiscal year 1956 
the accelerated training of enlisted personnel initiated in fiscal year 1955 in order 
to provide replacements for the abnormal personnel losses through termination of 
enlistments. 

FACILITIES 


The number of facilities and establishments to be maintained in fiscal year 
1956 will be approximately the same as in 1955. It is anticipated that they 
will be completely and continuously utilized to capacity in order to continue 
to accommodate the accelerated recruiting and training loads. 

When I appeared before this committee in support of the fiscal year 1955 
estimate for maintenance and operation of these facilities, I stated that expendi- 
tures for maintenance and operation of the physical plant had been progressively 
reduced as a result of continuing effort on the part of the field commands under 
the direction of Bureau personnel, and that every effort would be made to effect 
still further reductions. However, there is a level of maintenance below which 
economies cannot be effected without causing excessive deterioration and exorbi- 
tant expenditures for replacement and rehabilitation, and in presenting the 
budget for fiscal vear 1955 I stated that I believed we had reached that point 
of leveling off. After the funds for fiscal year 1955 had been appropriated, it 
became necessary to accelerate the recruiting program considerably beyond 
that anticipated when the 1955 budget was presented. All programs were again 
reviewed and, wherever possible, curtailed in order to provide the necessary 
funds. The major part of the funds required was made available through delaying 
the accomplishment of nonrecurring repairs, minor improvements, and procure- 
ment of equipment considered to be essential but susceptible to postponement 
for | year. The postponement of these items beyond a year would not be eco- 
nomical and those urgently required are included in the fiscal year 1956 estimate. 
lhe ability to maintain recurring maintenance and operation costs at an eco- 
nomical level is greatly dependent upon the timely accomplishment of all items 
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scheduled as nonrecurring repairs and minor improvements and upon thy 
replacement and procurement of equipment. 

In preparation of the fiscal year 1956 budget all phases of the maintenance anq 
operation programs were carefully reviewed in the light of the accomplishment. 
permitted with funds available in the current year and the projected required 
support of the training, housing, and other workload requirements of the fiseg| 
year 1956. The estimate presented is based on the same principles followed j) 
preparing the estimates for fiscal year 1955, that is, to obtain maximum efficiene 
in operations with the greatest possible economy without detriment to the physieg) 
plant. 


timely 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 


The high morale of its members is considered by the Navy to be of great impor. 
tance and one of the primary factors in maintaining an efficient force. To develo 
and maintain high morale requires continual and systematic attention to all th, 
details affecting the welfare of personnel. The Navy, through the Chaplaj 
Corps, discharges its responsibility to protect, encourage, and direct personnel of 
the Navy and of the Marine Corps in the realization and development of mora} 
and spiritual values consistent with the religious beliefs of the individual eo. 
cerned. Other provisions of an adequate and balanced program inelude thy, 
awarding of decorations, medals, and commendations in recognition of acts or 
services of distinction above and beyond those normally expected, and the provyi- 
sion of recreational movie films for the fleet and overseas stations and library 
service for technical reference and recreational reading. The fiscal vear 1956 pro- 
grams include 3 items not financed during the previous 2 years represented in the esti- 
mates. These are provisions for resuming the battle efficiency awards to enlisted 
personnel of the active fleet; the provision of welfare and recreation needs for 
prisoners confined at the three naval retraining commands; and for preparation 
of selected naval personnel for the Olympic games. These items are justified 
under the budget activity “Personnel support”? in the appropriation ‘Nay, 
personnel, general expenses.”’ 

SUMMARY 


I have attempted only to touch the highlights of the various programs. My, 
staff and I shall be pleased to have the privilege of discussing with you in detail 
the financing and programing of all of our requirements. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. K. M. McManes, UNrreEp Stares Navy, ASSISTANT 
CuieEr oF NAvAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE) 


Mr. Chairman, the appropriation titled ‘‘Reserve personnel, Navy’’ provides 
funds to support the personnel costs of Reserve personnel and Reserve officer 
candidates who participate in the various training programs of the Naval Reserve. 
This appropriation request consists of two budget activities: (1) ‘Reserve per- 
sonnel,’’ and (2) ‘‘Reserve officer candidates.” 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The funds requested for the inactive reservists undergoing training include those 
for drill pay, training duty pay, subsistence, travel, and other direct military costs 
The personnel plans of the Naval Reserve provide for a growth in the membership 
in the pay units from 149,374 at end fiscal year 1955 to 169,820 in fiscal year 1956, 
and represents an increase in strength of 20,446. This is considered a conservative 
estimate, and due consideration has been given both to sources of growth and 
estimated attrition. The number of those enrolled in our pay units has risen 
slowly but steadily to an on-board strength of 143,636 on January 31, 1955, and 
we anticipate this continued trend will enable us to attain our end fiscal year 19595 
goal. It will be noted that our estimated fiscal year 1956 gain of 20,446 compares 
with a net gain of 10,175 in fiscal 1955. This increase in rate of growth we attrib- 
ute to the following factors: 

First, our number of first enlistments in the Naval Reserve drilling units is rising 
steadily, and it is estimated tbat we will have about 1,000 more first enlistments 
in fiseal year 1956 than we had in fiseal year 1955. This estimate is based on 
current trends, with due consideration given to the Bureau of the Census reports 
which indicate a steady rise in 18-vear-olds beginning in 1955. 

Second, Public Law 51, 82d Congress, established an 8-vear obligation for these 
non-prior-service personnel under 26 years of age enlisting subsequent to June 1% 
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51. Consequently, there will be practically no losses to the Reserve through 
eypirations of first enlistment during fiscal year 1956 or for 3 years thereafter. 
Third, during fiscal year 1956 a large number of Regular Navy 1l-enlistment 
personnel will be transferred to the Naval Reserve for the completion of their 
additional 4 vears of military obligation. This will be the first full vear’s effect 
of the Universal Military Service and Training Act. We anticipate that at least 
7000 of this category will voluntarily participate in the drilling units. This 
stimate is based on such factors as the accessibility of our training facilities and 
the response to our efforts to encourage greater participation in our drill programs. 
There will, of course, be a certain amount of attrition due to such as changes in 
weupations and residences, health, ete., and these have been considered in 
arriving at our estimate for fiscal vear 1956. 
1 consider, therefore, that the prospect of attaining our end strength goal in 
fiscal vear 1956 to be particularly bright, and that our plans are sound and 
mservative. 
RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The various officer-candidate programs are conducted to provide officers for 
Navy and Marine Corps and their Reserve components and includes the 
VROTC, both regular and contract, and the Reserve-officer-candidate program. 
fhe funds requested under this activity will provide pay, subsistence, travel 
othing for the officer candidate in these categories. 
Regular NROTC, generally known as the “Holloway plan,”’ consists of 
college students who are selected through national competition and sub- 
, to a great extent, for a period of 4 vears. These students are entitled 
retainer pay and clothing, plus travel, subsistence, and full pay while on 
ner training duty, as well as initial and discharge travel. Upon completion 

f schooling they are commissioned and required to serve on active duty for 

irs. If not retained thereafter in a Regular component, they must hold a 

erve commission, With military obligation, for an additional 5 vears. 

e contract NROTC consists of locally selected civilian students of universities 
contract with the Navy Department. They are subsidized only to the 
of clothing and commuted rations during their junior and senior years 

pay, subsistence, and travel while on summer training duty. Upon graduatior 

ev are commissioned and serve on active duty for 2 years, followed by 6 years 
itarv obligation 

The Reserve-officer-candidate program consists of college students who are 

sted men in the Naval Reserve. These students undergo two S8-week summer- 
aining periods with the Navy and are entitled to pay, subsistence, and travel 

connection with these training periods. They participat: in the Reserve 
rilling program, if such a unit is in the locality, and upon completion of thei 
hooling may apply for a Reserve commission. If accepted, they must serve 
}vears on active duty, plus 5 additional vears of Reserve obligation. 

Included in this request also are funds to continue the fulfillment of the Govern- 
nent’s obligation to personnel who were enrolled in the Naval Aviation College 
program. This consists of retainer pay for those Naval Reserve officers who 
have completed their obligated service on active duty and have returned to 
ollege as provided for in Public Law 729, 79th Congress. It is estimated that the 
government’s obligation to these officers will be completed in fiscal year 1961. 

The details of the financing and programing of the Naval Reserve have been 
carefully studied and only essential requirements to support our calculated 
growth expectations in the drilling units and the continuation of our officer- 
andidate programs have been included. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral HoLtoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
lam honored to appear before you again in support of the programs 
und appropriations under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel. These programs and the appropriations requested for their 
support conform to the overall plans and objectives of the Navy as 
expressed by witnesses who have preceded me. 

In addition to the program providing for the pay and related cost 
of the active Navy, the Navy Reserve and officer candidates, the 
mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel includes the recruiting and 
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procurement of all naval personnel, Regular and Reserve, officer anq 
enlisted; the individual and group training of such personnel except 
air and medical; the distribution of personnel to fleet and shore 
activities; the administration of their training, welfare, promotion 
and discipline; selec ‘tion and education of Naval Academy and Naya] 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps midshipmen and other officer candi- 
dates; and the conduct of a continuing personnel-analysis program 
aimed at improving the selection, plac ement, training, and utilization 
of military manpower. These multiple programs are financed under 
three appropriations: ‘Military personnel, Navy’’; ‘Reserve per. 
sonnel, Navy’; and ‘Navy personnel, general expenses.”’ 


PLANNED AVERAGE STRENGTH 


For fiscal year 1956 we have a planned average strength of 73,340 
officers; 589,500 enlisted personnel ; 3,691 midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy; and 3,485 aviation cadets. This compares with an average 
strength in fiseal year 1955 of 75,156 officers; 610,101 enlisted 
sonnel; 3,540 midshipmen; and 3,375 aviation cadets. It is a redue- 
tion of 8,000 during fiscal year 1956, to an officer and enlisted end 
strength of 657,000. 

The abnormally large number of personnel separations as the result 
of completion of obligated service and expiration of enlistments, 
which hes been experienced this year, will continue in fiscal year 
1956. his will require a continued emphasis on recruiting and on 
training in all skills and Navy trades. 

In the Naval Reserve program, the buildup is continuing and it is 
planned to have an end strength of 169,820 members in drill-pay 


status by June 30, 1956. 


EXPIRATION OF ENLISTMENTS 


Senator Haypen. How do you account for this loss of personne! 
in the Navy; that is, particularly enlisted personnel? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, that is a very pertinent mat- 
ter. It is a cyclic situation in that we are having heavy losses about 
4 years after the initiation of the Korean emergency. The Navy's 
tour of enlistment is 4 years. A great many patriotic men came 
forward at the initiation of the emergency, enlisted in the Navy for 
4 years with no thought of making the Navy a career of 20 years. 
The result is that with the large expansion that came with Korea, 
we have a large number of people going out 4 years later, which 
imposes a tremendously heavy burden upon our recruiting services, 
our replacement procedures, and our training facilities. 


CAREER COMPONENT 


Senator Haypen. Will the recent increase in pay tend to stop 
that? 

Admiral Hottoway. It will have a marked effect to help it, sir. 
It will improve what we call the career component of the service, and 
more people will reenlist after their first 4 vears. We were losing, 
Mr. Chairman, men with 8 years’ service, which we will undoubte di 
save a tremendous proportion of that group by the new pay bill, sir 

May I proceed, sir? 
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Senator HaypEN. Proceed. 

Admiral Hottoway. I was speaking of the Naval Reserve program. 
This is an increase of 20,000 over June 30, 1955. 

The Navy plans to continue to maintain the strength of its force 
by means of voluntary enlistments. 

“Due to a decrease in reenlistments early in fiscal vear 1955 it was 
necessary to accelerate the recruiting of personnel from civil life to 
maintain the approved, planned military personnel strength of the 
\avy. This acceleration of the recruiting program must not only be 
continued but further augmented in fiscal year 1956 in order to provide 
replacements for the abnormally high personnel losses. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training conducted by the Chief of Naval Personnel includes all 
basic, technical, and specialized functional instruction of officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve, except 
in the aviation and medical fields. | This training not only includes 
basic and general training but instruction in the operation and main- 
tenance of equipment of the latest design and of special equipment. 
Also training related to guided missiles, nuclear weapons and pro- 
pulsion, undersea strategy, antiaircraft defense and damage control 
will be given. Postgraduate instruction in technical, management, 
command, and staff areas is provided and junior officers are trained in 
specialities such as aerology, intelligence, gunnery, and supply fune- 
tions. The emphasis placed on each phase of training is determined 
by the immediate and potential needs of the active Navy. 

The number of facilities and establishments to be maintained will 


be approximately the same as in 1955. It is anticipated that they will 
be utilized to capacity in order to continue to accommodate the ac- 
celerated recruiting and training loads. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS 


When I appeared before this committee in support of the fiscal 
year 1955 estimate for maintenance and operation of these facilities, 
I stated that expenditures for maintenance and operation of the 
physical plant had been progressively reduced and that every effort 
would be made to effect still further reduction. However, there is a 
level of maintenance below which economies cannot be effected without 
causing excessive deterioration and exorbitant expenditures for re- 
placement and rehabilitation, and in presenting the budget for fiscal 
year 1955 I stated that I believed we had reached that point of level- 
Ing off. 

After the funds for fiscal year 1955 had been appropriated, it became 
necessary to accelerate the recruiting program considerably beyond 
that anticipated when the 1955 budget was presented. All programs 
were again reviewed and, wherever possible, curtailed in order to 
provide the necessary funds. The major part of the funds required 
was made available through delaying the accomplishment of non- 
ecurring repairs, minor improvements, and procurement of equip- 
ment considered to be essential but susceptible to postponement for 
lyear. The postponement of these items beyond a vear would not 
be economical and those urgently required are included in the fiscal 
year 1956 estimate. The ability to maintain recurring maintenance 
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and operation costs at an economical level is greatly dependent Upor 
the timely accomplishment of all items scheduled as nonrecurrins 
repairs and minor improvements and upon the timely replacemey; 
and procurement of equipment. 

My staff and I shall be pleased to have the privilege of discusging 
with you in detail the financing and programing of all of our require. 
ments. 

Thank you very much, sir. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator HaypEeN. With respect to the Naval Reserve program 
what are we doing to make it attractive to reservists? It is ql 
voluntary? 

Admiral Hotioway. It is all voluntary, Mr. Chairman. It is th 
best thing in the world. The best thing that is being done to make j 
attractive is competence. Interest in drills, effective drills, and high 
standards. We find that the young Americans react to high standard 
and competence. I hope that the chairman will visit some of our 
Reserve armories some day and also our air training command head- 
quarters out at Glenview, IIl., and see the enthusiasm with which 
these young men enter upon the Reserve training. 


COORDINATION WITH ACTIVE FORCE TRAINING 


Senator Haypren. To what extent does the Reserve force training 
coordinate with the Active force training? 

Admiral Hotioway. The air-training program is exceedingly well 
coordinated with the fleet training. The air groups and squadrons 
are assembled and have active duty as squadrons. 

May I refer to my notes on the other training, sir? Afloat training 
for the surface reserve, some 5,000 officers and 37,000 enlisted men of 
the Naval Reserve participated in 2 or more weeks active duty for 
training aboard fleet and naval district ships and fleet submarines 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. While on active duty 
for training afloat, the Naval Reserve trainees were instructed in the 
various operational duties of their grade, rating, and specialty by 
members of the Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve on full-tim 
active duty as a member of the ship’s company. 

In addition to that, sir, there were schools and some 7,500 officers 
and 44,600 enlisted men of the Naval Reserve participated in 2 or 
more weeks of active duty for training and instruction at Nav 
schools and recruit training commands during the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1954. Instruction was furnished by Regular Navy instrue- 
tors who likewise provided instruction for Regular Navy students i 
the same naval subjects. 

I will add aviation once more. Some 10,000 Naval Reserve avia- 
tors, ground and staff officers and 24,000 enlisted Naval Reserve 
aviation personnel, participated in 2 or more weeks of active duty for 
training during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
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PERCENTAGE OF RESERVE OBTAINING ACTIVE TRAINING 


Senator Haypgen. What is the proportion of the total number of 
enlisted men in the Reserve who do obtain this active fleet training 
gs compared to those who do not?) Every man jack of them does not 
go tO Sea. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. J will endeavor to quickly 
extrapolate in round numbers and refine the record, if I may, sir. 
Approximately 50 percent of the enlisted men of the Naval Reserve 
receive training of some 2 weeks through the fiscal year, sir. That is 
active training in addition to their weekly drills at the armories, 
\[r. Chairman. 

The following was later submitted: ) 

Training duty afloat is in general restricted to personnel in the nonaviation 
Reserve. Approximately 39 percent of this category when taking their annual 
training duty in fiscal 1954 made it in ships of fleet or in ships assigned to district 
ecommandants. It should be pointed out that the whole training process as 
related to an individual is carefully planned, and requires certain preparatory 
annual training duty ashore to insure maximum returns from the training afloat. 
In the drill pay nonaviation program approximately 90 percent of the average 
personnel on board in fiscal 1954 took annual training duty. 


UTHORITY OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Senator HaypEeN. As to Reserve officers, are they given authority 
and responsibility commensurate with their assignment? ? 

Admiral Hottoway. I would say that is cenerally so, sir. A 
considerable part of their training, though, necessarily, must be in 
special schools. When we bring them to active duty, as was pointed 


out, a considerable number do pat active responsibility and are 
integrated right into the Regular Navy operations at the time, sir. 

| might add, Mr. Chairman, that the Navy is very proud of its 
Naval Reserve. Proof of the pudding was the eating at the time of 
Korea. We could not have brought the ships out of mothballs and 
deployed them forward or the air groups forward without the very 
fine Naval Reserve. 

Senator Haypen. I think a remarkable record was made in that 
instance. 

MONTEREY POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


I have one question here that I have been requested to ask. What 
type of equipment is being purchased for us in the postgraduate 
school at Monterey, Calif., which is estimated to cost over half 
million dollars? A similar request was made for fiscal year 1955. 
What items were purchased in a years and why are all these 
requirements requested in fiscal year 1954? 

The final question is, In view “of the overall decrease in Navy 
strength, why should this school and other schools continue to be 
expanded? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, we are prepared for that 
question. We have quite a long answer for the record. If the 
chairman will bear with me, I will in general discuss it. 

Senator Haypren. Do that and put the answer in the record. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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The initial formulation of the public works program for fiscal year 1954 included 
a request for funds to finance the special equipment required by the Engineer), 
School, Postgraduate School, Monterey. However, no new funds were appro. 
priated for Navy public works that fiscal year. The integrated program of poy 
construction undertaken by the Navy from savings from prior years did jo; 
include this item. 

The request was again included in the initial public works program for fisea] 
vear 1955. During a review of this program it was decided that this equipment 
should be included in the annual appropriation submission. However, at thj; 
time the budget submission for the annual appropriation for fiscal vear 1955 had 
already gone forward, thus precluding the inclusion of this additional item, 
Therefore, it is being included in the current request for fiscal year 1956, 

This equipment includes: 


Power model subsonic wind tunnel__- $150, 000 
Balances for above_ oe ; : 50, 000 
Test equipment___- - — os 50, 000 
Universal testing machine (200,000-pound capacity) _- = 22, 000 
Loading jack and weighing scale__-___- 20, 000 
Static test loading frame_- ; j 20, 000 
Universal testing machine (600,000-pound capacity)____- _- 100, 000 


ii) a= $12, 000 


The request for equipment for the Postgraduate School also includes $100,600 
for miscellaneous equipment, such as servoamplifiers, autosyn_ transformers 
precision condensers, noise generator, linear equation solver, panoramic sonic 
analyzer, ete., required in the various engineering departments and $30,600 for 
texts required under the revised curricula of the General Line School. 

The funds requested and appropriated for equipment for the postgraduate 
school in fiscal vears 1954 and 1955 were for equipment required but not included 
in the above. These items were: 


Items procured in fiscal year 1954 


_ 


Cradled electric dynamometer and control equipment . 000 
Aircraft gas turbine, accessories and instrumentation _ _ __ 000 
Turbo propeller engine control system for Boeing Xt-50-BO-1____ 8, 000 
Theodolite, shipboard type, portable - - - - -_- 640 
Selsyn anemograph wing measuring set 3, 115 
Temperature and pressure probes 500 
Burner for combustion test rig : 2, 500 
Air @upply Piewerene Gave: iio. ct bt be eee 32, 000 
Model support system for models in supersonic tunnel --_.- é , 000 
Small jet nozzles for small free jet___-_---- , 000 
Collins liquid helium cryostat_-_- son 20)180 
Miscellaneous items such as rotameters, potentiometers, rotary 
thermocouple switches, ete 25, 000 


~ 


NK OOONDok wt 


— 


Total 51, 935 
Items procured in fiscal year 1955 


Miscellaneous items such as inclined draft gage, magnetic oscillograph, 
two-phase servomotors, Spencer binocular microscopes, etc $58, 000 


Requirements for trained personnel are largely independent of the size of the 
Navy. More pertinent are the rate of intake of new personnel (officers and en- 
listed) and the number and extent of new specializations. 

When an enlisted man, or officer, is lost to the Navy at the end of his period of 
obligated service, he takes with him the experience and training he has acquired 
while in the service. It is necessary to train an inexperienced man in order to 
replace the qualified man lost. An effort is made to level the training program 
by figuring requirements 2 years ahead and planning the training effort to meet 
those requirements over the 2-year period. Despite this effort, it is inevitable 
that the training program must increase when the number of recruits, for example, 
entering the Navy increases as is the case in fiscal year 1956. 

At present there is a continuous turnover of officers in the junior ranks who 
have completed their obligated service and must be replaced by other junior 
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oficers. This requires a constant cycle of training in the officer categories to 
parely maintain the current level of effectiveness. 

Added to the above considerations is the fact that machinery, weapons, and 
tactics are ever increasing in their complexity and it becomes evident that the 
\avy’s training program must increase instead of decrease if the Navy is to keep 
pace with modern developments. The fields of nuclear propulsion, nuclear 
weapons, guided missiles, new electronic and fire-control devices and new _tech- 
niques continually call for new training programs or expansion of old ones. Train- 
ing requirements would be more extensive if constant efforts were not being made 
to find new ways to accomplish training, to reduce course lengths to base essentials 
and to weed out those areas of instruction that can be adequately conducted by 
means Other than formal schools. 

In an effort to reduce (or keep from expanding further) the training program, 
since fiscal year 1953 the following schools or units have been disestablished or 
consolidated: 

Advanced base tactical training centers: 
Davisville, R. I. 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 
b) Construction forces operational training units: 
Davisville, R. I. 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 
Naval training facilities: 
Philadelphia 
Treasure Island 
Naval school, machine accountants: Treasure Island. 
Naval schools, petty officer leadership: 
Bainbridge, Md. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Naval school, gunners mates, Bainbridge, Md. 
Naval school, communications technicians, class A: Port Blakely, Wash. 
Naval school, electricians mates, class A: Takoma Park, Md. 
Naval school, lithographers, class A: Washington, D. C. 
Naval school, personnelmen, class A: San Diego, Calif. 
Naval schools, recognition instructors, class C: 
Norfolk, Va. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Guided missile schools: 
Point Mugu, Calif. 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 
m) Guided missile training units: 
San Diego, Calif. 
Point Mugu, Calif. 

In addition to the above curtailments other steps have included reduction of the 
course lengths of 21 class A schools, an average of about 26 percent. However, 
these reductions have been largely offset by increased requirements in fields of 
guided missiles, nuclear propulsion and weapons and other important technical 
areas 

More specifically with respect to the Postgraduate School, there is no increase 
contemplated between 1955 and 1956. The 1956 planned enrollment is about 
8 percent less than 1954. This decrease is planned despite increased emphasis 
necessary in such fields as nuclear engineering, operations analysis, and other 
highly technical developments required to keep naval officers abreast of scientific 
advancements. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Hotioway. I will read very briefly the beginning. The 
initial formulation of the public works program for fiscal year 1954 
included a request for funds to finance special equipment required for 
the Engineering School, Postgraduate School, at Monterey. How- 
ever, no new funds were appropriated for Navy funds in that fiscal 
year. The integrated program of new construction undertaken by 
the Navy from savings from prior years did not include this item. 

[ will briefly read the items that amount to around $412,000, 
which are included in this year’s budget: Power model subsonic wind 
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tunnel, $150,000; balances for above, $50,000; test equipment, $50,009. 
universal testing machine, $22,000; loading jack and weighing sealo 
$20,000; static test loading frame, $20,000; universal testin, 
$100,000. Total, $412,000. 

Mr. Chairman, remember that we moved the Postgraduate School 
a very limited and modest plant, from the old Marine Barracks 9; 
the Naval Academy out to Monterey, which the Congress purchase 
for us. We are still in the process of building up that post-graduat, 
institution of the Navy. It will continue to build up, particularly jy 
the light of the continuing technical developments in the ensuine 
years. ; 

[ submit that this is a carefully calculated, modest statemen; 
The details are here for the record. 


ge machine. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the Nayal 
Reserve program. What I know about the subject I certainly hay, 
been well impressed with the program that they have in the Resery, 
Corps. I know in my area of the country they have some very fine 
units in the Naval Reserve. 

I believe you say here you are not asking for funds in this bill for 
any of your public works military construction. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. The three appropriations 
pointed out are ‘Military personnel, Navy’; ‘“Naval Reserve’’; and 
“General expenses, naval personnel.’ It is an annual appropriation 
where we expect to cut it right down to the last sou and spend every- 
thing during this year, sir. 

Senator StenNis. Of course you will request appropriations later 
for your military construction, along with the other services. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is correct, sir. 


QUANTICO CHAPEL 


Senator Srennis. I remember last vear they told us over in the 
Armed Services Committee that you are already 24 years late getting 
a chapel in Quantico. We authorized one and then you did not 
ask for the money in the appropriations bill. I want to be sure 
that vou get that chapel in the appropriations bill. 

Admiral Hotioway. If I can lend any assistance, sir, I will give it. 


GYMNASIUMS AND ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Senator STENNIS. You mentioned your personnel management. In 
the naval foreign bases I have been to, I concluded that perhaps the 
best investment we were making there was these moral builders and 
these facilities for gymnasiums and other athletic contests. 

Admiral HoLttoway. That is right, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. I remember at Kodiak Island, in Alaska, those 
boys in the Navy on Sunday afternoon when we were in there did 
not have but one place to go to, and that was what we would call a 
beer joint. That was the only place they had to seek recreation and 
entertainment. Since then you are putting in some installations 
there, as I understand it, gymnasiums and things of that kind. 
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| do not believe I have any other questions now. Thank you, 
\fr. Chairman. 

Senator HaypEN. We thank you, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to the 
committee’s attention. May I be excused, sir? 

Senator HAYDEN. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank vou very much. 

Admiral CLExToNn. Senator Stennis, that chapel is in the Marine 
section of the bill for public works. 

Senator STENNIs. It is not in this bill? 

Admiral CLextron. No, sir. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to go back to Senator 
Ellender’s question on the unobligated balance. As I understand, 
yours is a relatively simple matter here; if you have not made the 
vontract you still carry the funds as unobligated funds? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. It really is committed because it is committed 
to that ship approximately $100 million or whatever the sum is going 
to be? 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct when you lay the keel. 

Senator SrENNIs. In some other term it is unobligated. It may 
be misleading. If I were building a $15,000 home, when I put down 
the foundation, I would consider that I obligated myself for the 
$15,000 whether it was in one contract or not because that was against 
my budget and I had obligations out of $15,000. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. But if you were also going to 
furnish the house with furniture and if you were going to buy that 
from somebody else, you might wait until the house was partly built 
and then buy the furniture. In the present technological discussion 
the furniture would be unobligated, but it would be committed in 
your mind because you had planned to furnish the house. 

Senator Srennis. There is an additional column here. If you 
want to stick to that term ‘unobligated balance,’ it seems to me 
vou should have an additional column saying uncommitted or un- 
programed and it would be zero, as I understand it. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypDEN. It does seem to me that we got away from the 
old plan of having contract authority and went into the idea that we 
must appropriate the full amount over a whole period of years. 
There is bound to be confusion in it. I do not know how it can be 
collected unless you do put in several columns, indicating how much 
actually we are going to spend in the next 12 months, how much 
will come a little later and perhaps how much will come even later, 
and try to break it —_ to show that as far as the drain on the 
Treasury is concerned, it is not as great as it appears when looking 
at the total amount of money appropriated. 

_ Admiral Cuexon. That is correct, sir. We could make a column 
lor commitments. In the monthly statement which I receive as 
Deputy Comptroller on all Navy appropriations, there is shown the 
money available, the money obligated through a certain date, the 
money committed. “Committed” can mean several things. It 
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could mean that I have sent bids out for the procurement of certgiy 
types of items; or in the public works program, that is, the building 
of a station, that the bids are out in the hands of many contractop. 
If you ask me how much is obligated now I cannot say that it is obj. 
gated, but it is committed. The bids will come in within 30 days 
and then I wiil make a firm contract, and at that moment, it will }. 
obligated. 
TECHNICAL RULES OF OBLIGATED FUNDS 


In the bill last year, section 1311 sets forth technical rules outlining} 
what is obligated and what is not obligated. When we say to you i 
is obligated, it meets the requirement of section 1311 of the appropria. 
tion bill. 

Senator HaypeEN. It is not as clear as it could be. When there js 
an actual commitment, that is one thing; although you have not signed 
the contract. We have the same difficulty, of course, exactly jy 
reverse in the Interior Department appropriation bill, Senator 
Stennis, where there is a public works program. The primary pur. 
pose of that public works was to make some towns habitable in Alaska 
so that Armed Forces stations opened up there would have a place 
to go. You could not do that unless they had a building program 
going on. 

You can only work in the summertime in Alaska. That is mostly 
after the 30th of June. For that reason, the contracts for the work 
are usually let the last 2 or 3 months a vear, and when they are 
testifying before the committees, the money has not been obligated 
Therefore, there is an unobligated balance. It deceives one. 

If they had a scheme like this, that we are appropriating for the 
entire public works program over a series of years, it would be helpful 
I think the total authorization was 40 or 50 million dollars, and we 
could have appropriated it. Instead of that we appropriated at the 
rate of 10 or 15 million a year. Again it is confusing. If you start 
in on this scheme that we have for the armed services and try to 
apply it elsewhere, the rule is not the same. 

General Moore. We actually have some uncommitted funds in the 
Army. For example, we had $800 million that we said would carry 
over into 1957. The President’s budget suggested that that be applied 
in lieu of new cash when we put up our construction estimate. | 
think the Senator has already noted that in the House report, the 
House suggests that that carry over into 1957 in order that it may 
remain on the books in the event of an emergency where they would 
need funds quickly, but indicated clearly that they would not spend 
one penny of it without a sanction of the appropriate committees of 
the Congress. 

It is clearly stated in the report. 


TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Senator StENNIs. I meant to ask Admiral Holloway what was the 
total amount here that he was covering in this personnel. . 

Admiral CLexton. His request for ‘‘Military personnel, Navy’ }s 
$2,490,590,000. In the appropriation ‘‘Reserve personnel, Navy, 
his request is for $91,811,000. In the appropriation, ““Navy personnel, 
general expenses,’’ his request was for $83 million. 
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Senator STENNIS. These items were more or less fixed anyway. 
You have your manpower strength and the committee is working here 
on the cost largely. 

Admiral CLExToN. Yes, sir. They are all paid by reason of law. 
Ifa person has so much service and is of certain rank, he gets a certain 
amount of pay. It is all calculated on that basis; the total personnel 
required, multiplied by the rate of pay for each individual according 
to law. 

MarINE Corps 
\iiTaRY PERSONNEL, RESERVE PERSONNEL, Troops AND FACILITIES, AND 
PROCUREMENT 


ESTIMATES AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Amounts available for obligations 


1956 original | 1956 supple- 


954 actus 1955 estimate 
1064 actual | 1965 estimate | “estimate mental 


1956 total 


{ppropriation or estimate - --| $738, 000, 000 | $612, 180,600 | $578, 000, 000 $40, 391, 000 |$618, 391, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to 68 Stat. 
1, to “Retired pay, Department 
{ Defense”’ —12, 000, 000 
Department of Defense’”’ — 2, 500, 000 


\djusted appropriation or esti- | 

mate. . 723, 500, 000 612, 180, 600 578, 000, 000 40, 391, 000 | 618, 391, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Fed- | 
eral sources | 11,150, 000 10, 670, 000 11, 000, 000 ; | 11, 000, 000 
Rei ements from other ac- 
counts ‘ ieee 4,192, 161 4, 250, 000 5, 300, 000 5, 300, 000 


Total available for obliga- | 
tions. ..- 738, 842, 161 627, 100, 600 | 594, 300, 000 40, 391, 000 | 634, 691, 000 
ited balance, estimated | 
S én w 1—51, 277,440 | —16, 738, 600 


594, 300, 000 40, 391, 000 | 634, 691, 000 


Obligations incurred_. \ 687, 564, 721 610, 362, 000 
‘omparative transfer from ‘‘Ma- | 
e Corps troops and facilities” 900, 000 


Total obligations_-. 688, 464, 721 610, 362, 000 594, 300, 000 


40, 391, 000 | 634, 691, 000 


not reflect approximately $17 million in obligations which had not been recorded on June 30, 1954. 
in recording necessitates decreasing ‘‘Unobligated balance, estimated savings,’’ by that amount 
orresponding increase in ‘Total obligations”’ for a true reflection of 1954 obligations 
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DEPARTMENT 
Obligations by activities 


1956 original 


954 actus 
1954 a ul estimate 


1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
702, 409 


849, 839 
, 584 


$486, 533, 000 
16, 133, 000 
64, 799, 000 


$478, 674, 000 
16, 681, 000 
56, 317, 000 


Pay and allowances 
Individual clothing 
Subsistence in kind 3 
Movements, permanent change 

of station 36, 832, 728 
Other costs , 380, 000 


27, 140, 000 
837, 000 


3, 000 
795, 000 


Total obligations pavable 


out of appropriated funds , 122, 560 2, 000 , 000, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Fed- 
eral sources 
2. Individual clothing 


3. Subsistence in kind 


250, 000 
, 900, 000 


000 0 
000 , 000, OOO 


Total obligations payable 
out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal 
sources , 150, 000 


10, 670, 000 , 000, OOO 


Total direct obligations 272, 560 606, 112, 000 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reim- 


hursements From Other Accounts 


45, 591 50, 000 
342, 161 200, 000 
3, 804, 409 4, 000, 000 


O00 
000 
000 


1. Pay and allowances 
2. Individual clothing 
3. Subsistence in kind 


Total obligations payable 
out of reimbursements 


from other accounts 4, 192, 161 4, 250, 000 5, 300, 000 


Total obligations 688, 464, 72 1 610, 362, 000 594, 300, 000 


1 Does not include effects of Public Law 20, 84th Cong. 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $442,850,224 as of March 3 


XESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Amounts avatlable for obligations 


1956 original 


955 estimate 
1955 estimate estimate 


1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $13, 800, 000 $16, 750, 000 $19, 031, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Fed- 
eral sources 


Reimbursements 
accounts 


1 137, 252 1 200, 000 309, 000 


from other 
608, 160 573, 650 
Total available for obliga- 
tions 13, 937, 252 
Unobligated balance, estimated 
Savings —3, 269, 919 


7, 558, 160 19, 904, 650 


, 865, 000 


Obligations ineurred. 2 10, 667, 333 15, 693, 160 19, 904, 650 


ments from 


in recording necessitates decreasing “Unobligated balance, estimates 


nerease in 


OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


recorded on 
1 savings,”’ by that 


“Obligations incurred” for a true reflection of 1954 obligations. 


1956 


1956 supple- 
mental 


728, 000 
$4, 000 
, 000 


, 000 
2, 000 


+40, 391,000 618: 


Q 11, 000, 00 


+40, 391, 000 | 629, 391 ty 


+-40, 391, 000 


’ 


1956 supple- 
mental 


$1, 575, 000 


1, 575, 000 


1, 575, 000 


non-Federal sources are from sales of clothing (67 Stat. 357). 
ct approximately $203,000 in obligations which had not been 


June 
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Obligations by activities 


1956 original | 1956 supple- 
estimate mental 


| 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 total 





Direct Obligations 


\ppropriated funds: , 
re Reserve personnel ae | $8, 831, 991 $13, 367, 000 $17, 701, 200 +$1, 516, 090 $19, 217, 290 
Reserve Officer candidates 1, 698, 090 1, 518, 000 329, 800 4.58 910 1 388, 710 


Total obligations payable 
out of appropriated funds 10, 530, 081 1 14, 885, 000 , 031, 000 +1, 575,000 | 20, 606, 000 
bursements from non-Federal 
\ rces 
1. Reserve personnel _ _-. ; 137, 25: 200, 000 300, 000 300, 000 


lotal direct obligations 10, 667, 333 , 085, 000 9, 331, 000 +-1, 575, 000 20, 906, 000 


tions Payable Out of Reim- 
reements From Other Accounts 


Reserve personnel 608, 160 573, 650 573, 650 


Obligations incurred 10, 667, 333 | 115, 693, 160 9, 904, 650 +1, 575,000 | 21, 479, 650 


Does not include effects of Public Law 20, 84th Cong. 
\ctual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $9,548,151 as of March 31, 1955. 
MARINE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


Amounts availiable for obligation 


1954 actual 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


ypriation or estimate eee pees ae : 
nsferred to ‘‘Retired pay, Department of Defense,” pur- 
suant to 67 Stat. 337 ...-| —10, 000, 000 


$195, 000, 000 | $167, 994,500 | $176,000, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ivobs 185, 000, 000 167,994,500 | 176,000, 000 


| 
mbursements from other accounts. --- ie 5, 534, 125 4, 553, 000 | 
Total available for obligation. —- -.---| 190, 534, 125 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ---| —42, 251, 942 


172, 547, 500 180, 555, 000 
— 10, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred. --- on edad , 282,183 | 162, 547, 500 180, 555, 000 
‘omparative transfer to— 
Military personnel, Marine Corps’’__-.--- -900, 000 
“Research and development, Navy”’— 
Direct obligations ; ae —1, 883, 655 
Reimbursable obligations sac eidiend sadee — 10, 000 


Total obligations_-..-- -| 145, 488, 528 162, 547, 500 


61179—55——_47 
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Obligations by 
Description 


Direct Obligations 


1. Training and operations 
Depot supply system 
3. Transportation of things 
Marine Corps Reserve training 
Industrial mobilization 
. Cataloging 
7. Departmental administration 


Total direct obligations 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


activities 


1954 actual | 1955 estimat: 


604 
ary 


O04 


$97, 838, 500 
30, 905, 000 
128 15, 638, 000 
103 , 931, 000 

» toe 21, 000 
097 , 294, 000 
102 7, 367, 000 


403 157, 994, 500 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Training and operations 
Depot supply system 
Transportation of things 
Marine Corps Reserve training 
Departmental administration 
of 


Total obligations payable out 


from other accounts 


Total obligations 


reimbursements 


5, 524, 


145, 488, 528 162, 547, 500 


Actual obligations for fiscal vear 1955 $110,957,595 as of March 31, 


T 
vt 


ARINE Corps | 


Amounts available 


Appronriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
tecovery of prior vear obligations 


for 


-ROCUREMENT 


obligation 


1954 actual stimate 


$151, 127 974, 000 $286), 500. 000 


, 472, 830 HO. 347. 830 


112, 


Reappropriation of prior year balances from ‘* Marine Corps 


troops and facilities’: 
Fiscal year 1951 
Fiscal vear 1951 
Fiseal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 
teimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Obligations incurred 


2, 901, 000 
346), 847, 830 
31, 847, 830 


347, 830 
347, $30 


000, 000 


000, 000 315 





482. (Ky 
LYY, (iy 
» 440, 000 
» 466, ON 

19. 0M 
OO] O00 


$43 On 


O00 OO) 


HOS (My 


85, (0) 


500, 000 


347, 830 


, 847, 830 
, 847, 830 


, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


} 
Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


— — - — . — =| —$—$—————— | les 


Direct Obligations 


+ Ammunition and guided missiles $39, 460,310 | $170, 000,000 | $220, 000, 000 

<s and ordnance equipment 58, 247,175 140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
4 Flectronics and communications equipment 19, 194, 493 54, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
4 Support vehicles : 763, 552 16, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
= Railroad, construction, and materials handling equipment. 6, 266, 096 10, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
§ Items for test 1, 313, 045 7, 099, 000 8, 000, 000 


otal direct obligations 125, 244, 671 397, 099, 000 315, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


{mmunition and guided missiles , 2, 000 
» Weapons and ordnance equipment 714, 000 
* Flectronies and communications equipment 149, 000 
4, Support vehicles 1, 396, 000 
: Railroad, construction, and materials handling equipment. 640, 000 


lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 97, 376 2, 901, 000 


Obligations incurred 125, 342, 047 400, 000, 000 315, 000, 000 


\etual obligations for fiscal vear 1955, $125,952,619 as of March 31, 1955. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Hayppen. Admiral, will you proceed to read the Marine 
Corps statement? 
Admiral CLExtTon. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 


(/ENERAL STATEMENT, MARINE Corps APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956, COMMANDANT 
OF THE MARINE CoRPS TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, 84TH CoNGREssS, IsT SESSION 


Gentlemen, I am glad to appear before this committee to present such details 
of the budget estimates of the Marine Corps for fiscal year 1956 as you may de- 
sire. In the statement which I made at my appearance before you on April 5, 
| outlined the Marine Corps programs in general terms. The estimates of funds 
required for the support of the Marine Corps under each of the appropriations 
are as follows: 
Military personnel, Marine Corps, $618,391,000. 
ae a ancy nt Marine Corps, $20,606,000. 
Marine Corps troops and facilities, $176,000,000. 
Marine Corps procurement, $286,500,000. 

fora total of $1,101,497,000. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF MARINE CORPS 


Senator HayDEN. Senator Robertson of Virginia, who is a member 
of this committee, is very much concerned about the proposed reduc- 
tion in the size of the Marine Corps. What is the net reduction go- 
ing to be during the next fiscal yea: in personnel? 

Admiral CLexton. The Marine Corps was going to commence the 
iseal year 1956 with 205,000 total military personnel and will reduce 
during the fiscal year 1956 to 193,000 personnel. 

Senator StTenNis. You said begin July 1, 1956, with 205,000? 

Admiral CLexton. I meant July 1, 1955. 

Senator STENNIS. That is what I thought you meant. You end then 
June 30, 1956, with what? 
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Admiral CLExTon. 193,000. 

Senator Haypren. Has there been any reduction during this prese 
fiscal year? In other words, the one that will end June 30. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, there has. They had planned originally 
in the 1955 budget to begin the fiscal vear 1955 with 223,868) ang 
reduced down to a total of 215,005. However, now their plan fo 
fiscal year 1955 cuts their number to 205,000. 

I recall in the hearing before the full committee, or the subcon- 
mittee, Senator Robertson wanted to hold the Marines at 215.909 
which as I recall was their original plan to end the fiscal year 195; 
I:believe a request was made of the Marines to furnish the estimated 
cost to retain 215,000 Marines during fiscal year 1956. 

Senator Srennis. That is correct. What was that figure? 

Admiral CLextron. That figure was $75 million in addition, 


nt 


COMBAT TROOPS 


Senator Stennis. There was another figure given, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not remember whether you were there or not. That was based 
on 14,000 men being kept, which were what you might call combat 
soldiers. Do you have that figure? 

Admiral CLexton. To restore the entire 27,000, the general said, 
would cost $75 million additional. To replace the 14,000 that are 
coming out of the actual combat forces will cost $40 million. 

Senator Stennis. That is the figure I was thinking about. 

Senator Haypen. When this cut in force takes place, I presume a 
little bit will be whittled off one organization or another, or will there 
be a considerable chunk in one or two places? 

Admiral Cuiexton. Recalling the testimony on this, the Com- 
mandant said that he would not form certain force troops in the 
fiscal year 1955 which are combat units. Therefore, he would not 
have them in being in 1956. He would not dilute his fighting strength. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator STENNIS. 14,000 of those are what you classify as combat 
troops. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INFLUENCE OF PAY BILL ON ENLISTMENTS 


Senator Toyz. Has there been any noticeable increase in the en- 
listments since the pay bill went through? 

Admiral Ciexton. I think our reenlistments have come up some. 
It is a little early to say. It is the reenlistments we are trying to get. 
We are trying to get the man who has just completed 4 and 8 years 0! 
service to reenlist. 

Senator Tuyn. I wondered whether there had been any favorable 
reflection since the salary bill went through. 

Admiral Ciexton. It is too early. Admiral Smith has just come 
in from the Amphibious Force to relieve me in the budget job and he 
indicated that people aboard ship were talking about it, and getting 
much more interested. Instead of talking about getting out, they 
were talking about staving on. 

Senator SreNNis. What were they saying, Admiral? 
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Admiral Smrru. We do not exactly know what the reasons are, sir. 
We were trying to analyze it when I left. But there was a distinct 
improvement in the amount of interest shown by the young enlisted 
men and a distinct increase in the rate of reenlistment over what they 
anticipated. 

Senator STENNIS. The scuttlebut sounded good, but you do not 
know exactly what they are saying on that subject? 

Admiral CLtexron. This is the latest information we have on the 
Navy. Under a headline, ‘‘Reenlistment Upturn Continues,” total 
Navy reenlistments for January were 2,511, and for February 3,300, 
compared to 930 for the month of December. 

Senator STENNIS. Is that partly seasonal? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. This is reenlistments. The enlist- 
ments are very seasonal. We get almost nobody in December, and 
verv few in April and in May. In January we have a pretty good 
month after the Christmas holidays. 

Senator Turk. No one is going to enlist and go into a training 
camp just before Christmas. That is just perfectly natural. 

Admiral Ctextron. That is the nature of things. 

Senator STENNIS (presiding). Gentlemen, the preliminary state- 
ment had been read by the admiral. Are you ready to proceed? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. RANDOLPH McCALL PATE, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Pars. We have no additional statement, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Do you want to make any comment about the 
justification? The statement was very brief. 

General Pate. Nothing except that we are prepared to answer any 
detailed questions you might have. 

Senator STENNis. There are some questions here that have been 
handed tome. Senator Thye, I do not know just where these questions 
come in. They are pertinent. Do you wish to ask some questions 
first? 

Senator Tuyr. No. I unfortunately was not able to be here at the 
beginning of the hearing this afternoon. So therefore some of the 
first testimony I was not able to hear. 

Senator STENNIS. We had the testimony with reference to the 
personnel of the Navy. 

Senator Torr. That is what I understand. 

Senator STENNIS. Now we are down to the Marine Corps. 

Senator THykr. Yes, sir. 


HAZARDOUS DUTY INCENTIVE PAY 


_ Senator Stennis. This will open up some questions here. What 
is the reason for the increase in hazardous duty incentive pay for 
officers shown on page 30 of your budget justification? We note 
that the number of majors has decreased by 354; and the number 
of company grade officers has increased by 620. What is vour situation 
with reference to that subject? 
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Colonel Farrsarrn. In general, the grade distribution for 93, 
represents the expected placement in ranks of the officers who will 
be a part of the strength in that year, sir, There are promotioys 
which are reflected here. ] 

Senator STENNIS. You are going to have 354 less majors, is tha 
correct? What is that due to? I do not see why you have tha; 
many less. 

Colonel FEELEy. In regard to that 354 majors, sir, those are the 
result of reserves who are being released after having completed theip 
desired tour of active duty. We have an overall increase of 285 total 
commissioned in the area, and they result in the net increase from oy 
new pilot gains. 

Senator STENNIS. That is your majors. That is what I was direc. 
ing my attention to. 

Colonel Frr_ey. The 354, ves, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All right. The number of company grade 
officers increased by 620. How do you explain that when you ay 
reducing the strength of the Marine Corps as a whole? 

Colonel FrrLey. I am sorry, sir, I do not have that figure right noy 

Senator STENNIS. We can come back to that if you wish. Why 
does the officer grade distribution show an increase in field grades jy 
fiscal year 1956? 

General Pare. May we defer that until our personnel officer gets 
here? He is still coming. 

Senator STennis. The next question is why does the officer sever- 
ance pay increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal 1955? Do you have 
that one? 


Colonel Fretey. | think that is again a matter for the personnel 
people who have not arrived yet. 


EFFECTS OF REENLISTMENT BONUS BILL 


Senator STENNIS. What has been the effect of the new reenlistment 
bonus bill on reenlistments? We have just been talking about that 
for the Navy. Do you have the figures on that? 

Colonel Farrparrn. We have some actual experience, sir, but it is 
too early vet to really tell. 

Senator STENNIS. Give us a report on your experiences. 

Colonel Farrpatrn. We have built up month-by-month experience 
on actual payments of reenlistment bonus under the new law. We 
find that the number of people reenlisting for 6 years has increased. 

Senator SreENNis. You are talking about the reenlistment bonus. 
We also have here this career incentive bill, too. You have not had 
time to get that in operation? 

Colonel Farrsarrn. No, sir. 

Senator STENNiIs. But you have had time to get this reenlistment 
bonus measured fairly well, have you not? 

Colonel FarrBarrn. It is hard to evaluate, sir. We have had some 
increase in the percentage or reenlistments since that was enacted 
last July. But we hesitate to really make an assessment of whether 
that was due entirely to the new reenlistment bonus bill or whether it 
was career people who would have reenlisted anyhow. I think we 
should have at least a year or 2 years’ actual experience before we 
make a positive statement, sir. 
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General SHoup. I would like to enter this following additional 
mformation in the record, sir. There has been a sharp rise in the 
percentage of personnel reenlisting for 6 years, which was noted in 
August 1954. During the 13- month period ending July 31, 1954, 38.8 
percent of the ree nlistments were for 6 years. For the 6 months pe- 
riod August to January 1955, the rate was 63.7 percent who were 
reenlisting for 6 years. This rise in the percentage of personnel is 
considered to be favorably influenced by the new bonus whic h 
encourages personnel to reenlist for longer periods. 

Senator STENNIS. I did not know you had a 6-year reenlistment in 
the Marine Corps. 

General Snoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. What is the initial enlistment? 

General Snour. He can enlist initially for 3 or 4 vears. 


AMOUNT OF BONUS 


Senator THyr. What is the bonus on the enlistment of a 6 over 
that of a 3? 

A FAIRBAIRN. On the first reenlistment, the number of vears 

1 the reenlistment contract is multiplied against the monthly basic 
pay. Thus a 6-year reenlistment would be six times the man’s basic 
pay, depending on the amount of service that he had. 

Senator Toye. I thought you could give us an example worked out. 
You just simply take a man and suppose this was his first reenlist- 
ment, if he offered to enlist for an additional 3 years, his bonus would 
be this figure. If he offered to reenlist for a period of 6 years, his 
bonus would be a higher figure. I thought you had that so you could 
just tell us. T am thinking entirely for the sake of the record. If we 
do not have a complete record, we are at a loss to answer some ques- 
tions that will be asked for a certainty on the floor. I thought you 
had that as an example that you could say it is so many ‘dollars, 
period. 

General Pare. We can get it for you, Senator, and put it in the 
record. 

Senator Ture. I thought you had it available right there. That is 
what made me ask the question. 

Senator STENNIs. I think that is a very good question. 

Senator Ture. We will not spend any more time looking, but I 
think it is very important that the record reflect how much more does 
he draw if he reenlists for 6 years rather than for a period of 3 years. 

General Pare. It would be actually twice. You want a typical 
example of a sergeant and a corporal. 

Senator THyr. Yes. I think the record would be more under- 
standable from the standpoint of the reader or to use it to defend the 
appropriation. 

General Pater. We will furnish that for the record. 

(The following information was submitted:) 
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EXAMPLES OF REENLISTMENT Bonus PAYMENTS (AUTHORIZED BY Sxc. 
Pusuiic Law 506, Jury 16, 1954) 


28 


Corporal and sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps 


(1) (2) 
Years for Monthly pay 
which |} at time of 


reenlisting discharge 


jé a ta : 3 | $99. 37 
E-3, a corporal who has completed an initial 2-year enlistment : "90. - 
99. 37 


; re ; 7 0. 40 
E-4, a sergeant who has completed an initial 4-year enlistment = = 


Notre.—On first reenlistment, 1 full month basic pay is credited for each year for which reenlist 
second reenlistment 33 of monthly basic pay is credited for each year for which reenlisting. 


Senator Tuyr. I have no further questions. 
TRANSFERS OF PERSONNEL 


Senator STENNIS. Here is a question. What steps have been taken 
to reduce the movement of military personnel from one assignment to 
another? 

I noticed the other day that the Army put out a statement which 
claimed what they were trying to do to make the service more attrac- 
tive, and that was one of the things they featured. They were going 
to try to stop bouncing them around so much. I don’t know whether 
that would apply in the same fashion to the Marine Corps. Have 
vou had any special study or effort along that line? 

General Parr. We have, Senator. We have prepared some infor- 
mation here which Colonel Platt will give you. 

Senator STeENNis. Colonel, suppose you give us a brief statement 
yr analysis on that situation. 

Colonel PLarr. We have done a number of things. Transfers based 
on a personal preference or to provide variety of duty only are not 
authorized except as a reenlistment incentive for sergeants and below 
Transfers within the continental United States are effected only as 
required by the exigencies of the service, not merely because the indi- 
vidual has completed a normal tour of duty. 

Senator Stennis. Do you find something for him to do there? 
How do you arrange that? 

Colonel Piarr. For instance, if he is filling a billet at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., for 2% vears, we just do not move him because he has 
been there for 243 vears. He can continue the job, depending on how 
long his enlistment is in the case of an enlisted man. 


OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT 


If at all possible, billets are also filled by providing qualified people 
from other organizations in the same geographical area. Where pos- 
sible, Reserve officers on extended active duty are given overseas 
assignment at such time that their tour of extended active duty will 
be completed, upon completion of their overseas tour. In other words, 
they will be coming back from overseas and going home, thus obviating 
an additional assignment of short duration prior to their release 
Reserve officers returning to the continental limits of the United States 
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from overseas W ho on arrival will have less than 3 months obligated 
service remaining on their tour are encouraged to request an early 
release from active duty, again obviating a short change of station. 

In cases where movement is required for personnel nearing comple- 
‘ion of enlistment or obligated active duty period, every effort is made 
1o move the individual in the direction of his home of record when it is 
known that he does not intend to reenlist. 

Enlisted personnel returning from the Far East who have less than 
| month remaining on their tour of active duty and who do not intend 
io reenlist are retained at San Francisco for separation. That insures 
that the mileage to their home will be by the shortest route. All of 
the control of permanent change of station with a few exceptions is 
centralized under the control of the Director of Personnel at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps. Those are the steps we have taken to reduce 
movement of personnel. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is a pretty good showing. 

I have some other questions now with reference to Reserve personnel. 

General Pare. If vou would like to go back to the two we have 
deferred, the same officer is prepared to answer those. 

Senator STENNIS. Very well. Here are some we skipped over while 
we were Waiting. 


INCREASE IN OFFICER SEVERANCE PAY 


Why does officer severance pay increase in fiscal year 1956 over 
fiscal year 1955? 

Colonel Pharr. Senator, that is due to a return to the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 which the Marine C orps did during 1955. As vou 
know, we went out from under the act due to the necessities of the 
Korean war. The Officer Personnel Act requires that a captain who 
fails twice for promotion to major will be severed from the service. 
We estimate that there will be some 260 severances under that statute 
in fise ‘al vear 1956. That is an accumulated figure. For fiscal 1957 
we do not expect that there will be that many separations. 

Senator STENNIS. You say for 1956 you do not expect there will be 
that many separations? 

Colonel Parr. No, sir; for 1957. We were out from under the act, 
and we have an ace ‘umulate d number there. 


INCREASE IN FIELD GRADES 


Senator STENNIs. Another question. Why does the officer-grade 
distribution show an increase in field grades in fiscal year 1956? You 
reduce the total of your personnel. What is the explanation of that, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Piarr. The difference in grade distribution there is some- 
whe at misleading because they are derived from average numbers. In 
fiscal year 1955, the average numbers are low because we made no pro- 
motions to lieutenant colonel, major, or captain during the first 6 
months. That again is directly related to returning to the Officer 
Personnel Act. ‘Therefore, the average numbers are naturally low. 

In terms of end numbers, that is, end strengths for all grades, we 
are decreasing our grade distribution in colonels, lieutenant colonels, 
captains, and first heutenants. We are ine reasing 170 majors to come 
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closer to our requirement for that grade. We feel that is partic ularly 
important since captains being promoted have 11 years’ commissioned 
service, and that is only 1 less than what is considered norma] under 
the Officer Personnel Act, and only 2 years less than majors being pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 

Senator Stennis. Very well. 


HAZARDOUS DUTY INCENTIVE PAY 


The next question: What is the reason for the increases in hazardous 
duty incentive pay for officers shown on page 30 of your budget 
justific ation? We have noticed that the number of majors is decreased 
by 354, and the number of company grade officers is increased by 620 
What do you say to that, Colonel? 

Colonel Piarr. Sir, we have been suffering from a pilot shortag 
for a number of years. We are going to have more naval aviators in 
1956 than 1955. Specifically, with respect to the reduction to majors. 
those are Reserve officers on extended active duty who are being phased 
out in 1955 and 1956, not involuntarily, but their active-duty agree- 
ment is up at that time. That accounts for the difference, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is a carryover from the Korean war? 

Colonel Puarr. We have been trying to build up our pilot strength 
for a number of years; during Korea we were and we still are. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Thye, do you have any questions? 

Senator Toye. No. I thought the colonel answered the questions 
clear enough so that it did not leave me with any further questions 
to ask. 

AVERAGE STRENGTH IN DRILL-PAY STATUS 


Senator SrenNnis. Here is one: Why does your total average 
strength in drill-pay status—this is for personnel—increase during 
fiscal 1956 by 11,207 or 33.4 percent, and your appropriation estimate 
increase $2,281,000 or 13.6 percent? Did I make that clear? You 
have an increase of only 13.6 percent in your appropriation. 

Colonel Faw.ry. The amount of $2,281,000 is the difference be- 
tween the 1955 appropriation and the 1956 budget request. This 
figure does not reflect the estimated savings that will be realized in 
1955 due to a lower personnel strength than had been originally 
planned. The dollar increase for 1956 over 1955, corresponding to 
the 11,207 personnel increase, is $4,334,200, or a 32.42 percent in- 
crease. This compares favorably with the personnel increase of 
33.42 percent. In several areas of 15-, 30-, 60-, and 90-day training 
programs the cost for 1956 has not been increased over 1955. This 
accounts for the 1 percent difference noted above. 

Senator STENNiIs. | thought you were increasing your drill-pay 
status here 33 percent, but you are not going to have an appropriation 
increase of more than 13 percent for that. 

Colonel Fawxiry. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIs. I missed your point, perhaps. Will you go over 
that again? 

Colonel Fawiey. There is no comparison between the percentage 
of personnel and that figure of dollars because the estimated savings 
in 1955 were not considered in the dollar comparison. You have to 
go back into the budget book and pick out the figures that correspond 
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vith that increase. If you do that, the percentages are very close. 
They are 32 percent and 33 percent increase. 
Senator “Srennis. You will find money to pay for those planned 
incre eases? 
Colonel FawLey. Yes; if I ms Ly continue a little bit, we are above 
pir planned growth, and we estimate by the beginning of 1956 that 
ve will be about 1,200 personnel ahead in ground units and it might 
w very possible that toward the end of the fiscal vear we will have 
come back for additional funds if our program continues as we expect 
‘to continue. 

nator STENNIS. You are talking about Reserves. 
C — Faw Ley. That is correct, sir. 

nator STENNIS. | thank you very much. 


EFFECT OF NEW TECHNIQUES ON RESERVE TRAINING 


ilere is & question that is on the minds of a lot of people. Has the 
troduction of more and more equipment of a technical and compli- 
ated nature in our armed services caused you to reexamine your 

qining programs in Rese ‘ves with the thought in mind of reeommend- 
ing an increase in active duty for training for those units in the tech- 

al field? 

some of you are in that training, and will you give us your response 

that? 

Colonel FAwLey. Iam sorry, I did not get the question. 

Senator STENNIS. I will read that all again. Has the introduction 
of more and more equipment of a technical and complicated nature 
i our armed services caused you to reexamine your training program 
i the Reserves with the thought in mind of recommending an increase 

active duty for training in those units in the technical ‘field? 

In other words, with these new techniques and new programs, as I 
inderstand this question, do you feel the need for more training? 

Colonel FawLEy. Yes, sir; it is a continuous process, Senator. The 
nore technical fields we get into, it is very natural that we need more 
training for the Reserves. It is not always possible to give them as 
much training as they should have because they cannot be released 
from their civilian jobs. 

Senator STENNIS. You do not feel the need of more money for this 
purpose due to these reasons? 

Colonel FawLEy. Not in this fiscal year 


TOTAL DAYS OF INTENSIVE TRAINING FOR RESERVES 


Senator Toys. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this one question. 

How many actual weeks of intensive military training do you 
expect each reservist to get? 

Colonel FawLrny. We expect them to go to annual field training— 
that is intensive training—15 days out of the vear. 

Senator Tuys. Is that going to be all within the period of 2 weeks? 

Colonel FawLEy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Or will it be a weekend today and 6 weeks from now 
mother weekend? 

Colonel Faw.Lry. That is a solid 2 weeks. 
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Senator Ture. In other words, you take them into camp for 9 
weeks. If he is a pilot in the Reserve, he not only gets the 2 weeks, )y; 
he has the right, if he desires, to go and take a flight and accumula, 
the credits of time in hours that he 3 is actually airborne or in command 
of that ship. In that way does he have an opportunity to add to hjs 
so-called regular flying training in that respect? 

General Brice. We have 2 weeks of annual training by all th 
Organized Reserve units. In addition to that, they are entitled 4 
and participate in 48 separate drills per year. The 48 drills 
addition to and above the 15 days on active duty, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the answer that I was seeking. The addi. 
tional time normally calls for that. | 

General Brice. It is flight hours vou have reference to? 

Senator THyr. Yes, sir. 

General Brice. In flight hours, it represents the goal to which thoy 
seek of 100 hours per vear per pilot. Actually I think the syllabus js 
normally completed between 80 and 100 hours. 

Senator Ture. In other words, the 15 days is a mandatory part 
of vour Reserve program. 

General Brice. As well as the 48 days. That is mandatory 


are in 


, LOO, 
DRILL PERIODS 


Senator Toye. What would a drill period consist of? 

General Brice. Two successive days per month. 

Senator Tuyr. During that period of time that would be flying 
time? 

General Brice. Yes, sir. Of course a certain amount is devoted to 
technical training on the ground. 

Senator Toye. Would the flying be a question such as this: Suppose 
he is engaged in some type of business or professional field; he could go 
out to the installation and take a plane and fly that for a period of an 
hour and a half on this evening. 

General Brice. Yes, sir. He can voluntarily fly at times other 
than scheduled drill periods provided the aircraft are available. 

Senator Taye. In other words, an order would go out to a reservist 
stating that on such and such a date at such and such an hour he is 
ordered to whatever field or whatever installation you wish, and he 
reports under vour command, or under the command that was desig- 
nated, and he proceeds then to follow whatever instructions are re- 
quired of him, or any other period of study or training that is required 
of him, and besides that he may go out and voluntarily offer to fly 

General Brice. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Ture. And he is privileged to do that even though he go 
beyond his so-called 48 drill periods. 

General Brice. Yes, sir. He is not only permitted to do that. He 
is encouraged to do that, due to the transition in types of aireralt, 
We would like to give them more training than the minimum require 
ments so that they will be better organized for mobilization purposes. 

Senator Toye. That is certain. If the man would go out and fly 
for 3 or 4 hours, be naturally would have a keener sense of touch both 
to the reaction of the plane as well as to that extra sense of witnessing 
the instrument panels as to what was taking place. That is something 
that only experience gives you the sense of. 
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General Brice. That is correct. That explains why we encourage 
Senator Turk. That is why you encourage that flying? 

General Brice. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then the man is more ready for combat if the com- 
bat situation ever called for it. 

General Brice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyrk. Mr. Chairman, that is the only question on that 
phase of it. 

AMOUNT OF RESERVE PAY 


Senator STENNIS. Following up your thought, Senator, let me ask 
the general: Suppose you have a young captain that is in the Reserve. 
He goes through this 2 weeks’ training and his 48 drill periods; what 
would be his compensation for that year’s service? 

General Brice. During the 15 days he draws full pay and allow- 
ances for the 15 days he is on duty. For the 48 drill periods he draws 
the regular pay for the 1 day’s work that he would draw for 1 day’s 
attendance at drill. In the aviation field we require - 48 periods 
per year, but they are accomplished in 1 weekend a month. In 
other words, 4 hours in the morning is a 1-day drill pe at 4 hours in 
the afternoon is another day’s drill period. If he flies all canine 
and all Sunday, that is the 2 days per month that he is entitled to 
fly or direc ‘ted to fly. He then is entitled to 4 days’ drill pay, which 
is paid without allowances. When I say “without allowances,” I 
mean without the quarters commutation that he would get. During 
the 15-day summer period he draws his allowances for his quarters 
as well as the total active-duty pay. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Senator STENNIS. Suppose he came in that morning 20 miles from 
this unit that he is attached to. Would he get transportation costs? 

General Bricr. He gets no mileage at all. He comes in at his 
own expense. I might add that we have many that come as high as 
200 miles rather than 20 miles. They make no money out of it. 
As a matter of fact, it costs them money to attend drill. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I was going to come down to. 
For the year’s work make a rough cale ulation in your mind as to what 
he would actually draw for this service. 


ANNUAL PAY OF RESERVIST MAJOR 


General Brick. A major attending all drills would approximate 
$1,200 a year or $100 a month, less his personal expenses that he 
would bave to incur necessarily to arrive at the drill periods over the 
weekends. I don’t know how much he would net, sir. He would 
get a gross of about $1,200. 

Senator Srennis. And be would have had to give you some service. 
Would that be every week now or could he serve 4 weeks? 

General Brice. No, sir; that is 1 complete weekend per month plus 
the 15 days’ continuous successive active duty. 

Senator STENNIS. He can render a month’s service on 1 full 
weekend? 
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General Brice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And then his 2 weeks. 

General Brice. His 1-month service that vou refer to as far as 
goes roughly amounts to $100 for a major. 

General Pars. I might add, Senator, under the law a drill period 


pay 


Lis 


a 2-hour period actually for the Reserves. So 2 drill periods would |p 
4 hours, and soon. You can accumulate that easily in a weekend. 


VOLUNTARY FLYING 


Senator THyr. General, do you have a control over where this 
pilot would take that ship if he volunteered to do a couple of hows 
of flying on a Saturday morning? 

General Brice. Every flight is a controlled flight. He is ney 
allowed to just go up and fly indiscriminately. 

Senator THyr. Suppose I was a colonel reservist, and [ was righ} 
here in Washington, and I had the desire to visit Rapid City, S. Dak 
would you have any objection if I took that plane and flew to Rapid 
City? 

General Brice. I am afraid that you would get a disapproval. 

Senator Tuyr. I just wanted to know how you treat the man. 

General Brick. We would admire your spirit but we would not 
give you the airplane. 

Senator Ture. That is what I wanted to know. Every once in 

while when serving in the legislative capacity—and we have to 
take all matters of criticism—we hear people say there is a good deal 
of abuse in the program. They say we know that there are reservists 
who take these planes and fly to areas that they desire to visit. That 
is the reason I asked that question. I personally have no knowledge 
that anything like that has ever been done, but I have been asked 
the question. I wanted to be very certain that our reservist program 
was not carried out in that manner. 

General Brice. The hypothetical colonel has often asked that same 
question and invariably been turned down. 

Senator Turn. If you have a reservist volunteering to fly a couple 
of hours this morning, you know where he is flying to and you know 
as to how long he is going to be up and you have absolute knowledge 
of that? 

General Brice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. That is, whoever is in charge of that installation or 
that particular flying field. 

General Brice. Every flight is a controlled flight. In other words, 
he is given a mission and area in which to operate. 

Senator Tuyr. But you would take a group of such reservists and 
you would designate a cross-country flight for no other purpose except 
instrument flying and such flying as such cross- country flying would 
provide. 

General Brice. Navigational training is done quite often. 

Senator Turn. I would so expect. 

That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIS. One further question about this reserve. 
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COST OF NEW RESERVE PROGRAM 


Inregard to this so-called new Reserve plan or the proposed Reserve 
program that is still in the legislative channels, about what percent 
increase in appropriation would you expect you would need if that 
plan goes through? Has that been apportioned out? 

Colonel Fawtey. For 1956 we will need no additional funds to 
carry out that new Reserve plan except for training 1,000 six-month 
trainees. 

Senator STENNIS. That means you do not expect to handle any 
additional manpower, then? 

Colonel Faw.Lry. Not above our planned growth as we have it now. 

Senator STENNIs. I didn’t know vou had included anything in this 
present budget in anticipation of that law passing. 

Colonel Fawtry. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. You have not? 

Colonel Fawtry. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. If it does pass, vou still will not need any addi- 
tional funds? 

General Parr. Our participation is rather limited, Senator. 

Senator STENNIS. You have other plans? 

General Pare. We expect to only take 1,000 of the young men. 

General Burcer. I understand the Defense Department, if this 
bill goes through, is budgeting for the whole program. It is an increase 
for all services. We are at present expecting to take 1,000 men for 
a 6-month training program which will take some additional funds, 
of course. But we are advised that the Defense Department is going 
to budget for this whole program if it goes through. 

Senator STENNIS. You are not expecting to get over 1,000 men if 

goes through for 1956? 

General Burcer. One thousand of the 6-month trainees, sir; 
ves, sir. 

Senator SteNNIS. You would not get them until after the 6-month 
training is over? 

General Burcer. No, sir. We get them before the 6 months. We 
train them. 

Senator STENNIS. You get them initially? 

General BurGrER. Yes, sir. 

Senator STennis. I had not understood that. 

We have several questions here based on your justification sheets. 
Will you turn to page 26. This question has been suggested: 


BACKLOG OF REPAIR WORK 


How extensive is the backlog of repair work mentioned in the 
justification on page 26? That is project No. 24. I think of all the 
military installations that I have seen, of a project along this line, 
Oklahoma City impressed me more than perhaps anything I have 
seen. I do not know what you have along that line of work. 

Colonel Miiuicnap. Regarding the question of backlog of work, 
we have a considerable backlog at our Marine Corps supply center 
at Barstow, and also a considerable backlog at the Albany supply 
center in Georgia. The Albany supply center backlog has developed 
due to the fact that this repair activity is being placed in commis- 
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sion, and is not completely in full-scale operation. The nature of 
the backlog is mainly ordnance-type equipment, preservation and 
represervation of material now in store, which needs to be recondi- 
tioned and checked continually, and includes also a a considerable 
number of modifications which must be placed on equipment now 
installed. We estimate that this backlog will be almost completely 
eradicated during fiscal year 1956. 


ALBANY, GA., SUPPLY CENTER 


Senator STENNIS. You say you have a facility at Albany, Ga. Give 
us a little detail on that. What do you do at this repair facility at 
Albany, Ga.? What do you repair? 

Colonel Minuicuar. The repair facility at Albany is a centralized 
type-shop operation, repairing all combat- -type equipment of elec. 
tronics, ordnance, motor-transport and engineer-type items, and has 
quite a great dive sity of operation. We fe el that it is probably one of 
the only type activities of its kind with the exception of Barstow, in 
the armed services. 


CIVILIAN TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Stennis. Where do you get your mechanics and electricians 
and so on for the operation of a unit like that? Are they civilian em- 
ployees? 

Colonel Miturcuar. The majority of the employees are civilian 
employees’ although there are marines employed in these shops on a 
training basis. Many of our expert technicians are marines. 


CROSS-SERVICING AGREEMENTS 


Senator Stennis. Is there anything repaired there except Marine 
Corps materiel? In other words, can ‘the Army or the Air Force send 
something there, or do they send some ‘thing there for repair? 

Colonel Miuurcrar. Under presently planned cross-servicing agree= 
ments this can be possible; y ves, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Is it done? 

Colonel Mitiicnar. We have not had at Albany sufficient experi- 
ence in the operation of that activity to generate any work from other 
services. However, we do expect that the Air Force field down there 
will require certain work to be done at our center. There have been 
a few small jobs done already. 

Senator Srennis. I do not say this critically, but that is one of 
the things we cannot understand up here in Congress as to why 
there have to be separate units for all the services with reference to 
repair and rehabilitation and reworking of this kind. I come into 
Capitol Hill every morning by way of Virginia Avenue and I see a 
Marine warehouse. It just reminds me every day as to why they 
could not have a common warehouse, or what reason is there for 
having a separate Marine warehouse. I do not know what you have 
stored there, and I do not expect you know. 

You mentioned in Albany you have to hire electricians, mechanics 
and all. The Army has to do that, and the Air Force has to do it. 
It seems to me within limits you could certainly have a common setup 
for that. 
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Colonel Mituicnar. We expect that when the Albany shop is in 
full operation that there will be considerable cross servicing done in 
that area. ‘There has been cross servicing done in Barstow. We 
have done work for the Army at Camp Erwin, and the Air Force 
base. As you know, Barstow is in a relatively isolated area, and the 
supply center there is the major supply activity within several hundred 
miles. We do take care of many smaller units of the other services. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Thye, did you have any questions on 
that subject or any other? 


UNIFICATION OF REPAIR SERVICE SHOPS 


Senator Toye. No. ‘The only question I would like to follow up 
on is What Senator Stennis said. When will the day arrive that we 
will be able to service the vehicles of one branch or the other in one 
service center such as in the District of Columbia here? You have 
the Navy, the Marines, and the Army and your vehicles are all much 
the same except they may be a little different in number or color. 
But basically and mechanically they are the same. Would there be 
any economy if you were servicing that type of vehicle—whether it 
was a truck or a jeep or whatever it might be that you were using, 
or even a@ passenger car—to have a central servicing station, and 
handle all your servicing there, rather than to have a unit under 
Marines and a unit under Navy and a unit under Army, and separate 
repair parts and inventory numbers and so on? Are you getting this 
unified so that if there is a jeep under the command of the Navy and 
one under the Army, that you could go to either of the installations 
and find your inventory and understand where the parts were, 
whether it was a carburetor or a float within a carburetor or the 
pinions in your differential or your gears in your transmission? 
Could that all be interchanged, and would you be able to do it without 
going to a master key to try to determine where and what the inventory 
numbers were under Marines and the inventory numbers under the 
irmy or Navy? 

FEDERAL CATAIOGING PROGRAM 


Colonel Minuicuar. We feel that when the new Federal cataloging 
program is implemented, that much of the difficulty in interchange of 
parts between the services will be eliminated. 

Senator Tyr. How close are you coming to the full implementa- 
tion of that? 

Colonel Miiiicuap. I would like to pass that to Colonel Handley. 
Excuse me, I am not in that field. 

General Parr. That is a considerable program, Senator. I don’t 
know too much about it myself. I know it is a matter of a year or 
2 vears before that catalog is completed, the last I was told. It is a 
program that is going ahead yearly. 

Senator Tuyr. Your main goal is to achieve that? 

General Parr. Exactly that, sir. 

Senator Toys. So you have a central catalog and if that catalog is in 
the hands of one branch or the other it is understandable, and you can 
just put your hands on the necessary parts that you are looking for. 

General Parr. That is what the goal is; yes, sir. 


61179—55——-48 
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Senator THuyr. That is what was promised at the time of {| 
Unification Act? 

General Pate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That was passed some years ago. 


Admiral Ci EXTON. The Federal Catalog is planned to be complete) 
in November 1958 


le 


RESERVE TRAINING FACILITIES 


Senator Stennis. We are going into a new program, Senator, wit} 
authorization for armories and for National Guard units, Air Reserys 
and others. It is a tremendous program that is before the Armo( 
Services Committee now. I just wondered to what extent you us 
these facilities in common. 

General Pate. I think General Burger can tell you about that, 

Senator STeNNrs. Could the Marines give us that? 

General BurGrErR. At present, sir, we are using 233 facilities _ 
Reserve training centers. I may be off 1 or 2, but I think 156 or 
are being used jointly. In all cases with the Navy with one exce sion 
we are occupying with the Army. There are 35 that are on presently 
owned Government property, such as in our own bases, where we ma, 
have Reserve units. The remainder, about 39, are leased pro perty. 
So approximately 159 out of 233 we are using jointly with othe: 
services, 

Senator STENNIS. When you say “use Jointly’ ’, You mean you 
actually train there together the same evening? 

General Burcer. No, sir. We have separate evenings. We train 
| evening a week, sir, and we are allotted 1 evening for our reserve 
unit. 

Senator Stennis. Why does it happen that vou do not share wit) 
the Army more of the facilities? You say vou are with the Navy in 
every case except one. Is there any reason? 

General Burcer. The only reason I know is that the Army would 
have a unit there that was training every night, and there was 1 
opportunity for additional personnel to train in that facility. 

Senator Stennis. That is in the cities. But in the small towns the 
Army unit does not train there every night. 

General Burcer. Wherever possible we have made every effort to 
use jointly the training centers with any other service. 

Senator Stennis. I know in a real small town they can hardly 
afford but one unit. 

General Pare. That is the trouble. 

Senator Stennis. But the small city of 12,000 or 15,000 people can 
have several units. I just want to know if there was any reason. 

General Burcer. There is no reason. Wherever it is possible, we 
are doing it. 

Stenator Stennis. It works all right when you do team up? 

General BurGcer. Perfectly. 

Senator STENNIs. You have no trouble about it? 

General Burcrr. No trouble whatsoever. 

General Parr. A town of 15,000 or 20,000 people would only support 
i unit, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Stennis. Give me something further on that, then. Would 
tiat be one unit of how many people? 
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AVERAGE SIZE OF RESERVE UNITS 


General Pate. I could not tell vou the exact details. Some of the 
Reserves might. Actually a small town like that of 15,000 people could 
probably only support something on the scale of a company size. 
There would be no point in trying to have an Army, Marine Corps, 
and Navy unit init. You can’t afford it. 

Senator STENNIS. No. In the large cities you could. 

General Parr. A company would be the maximum you could 
support in a town of that size. 

Senator STENNIS. I live right near Meridian, Miss., of about 
40,000 people. How many units would you expect a town of that size 
to support? 

General Pare. If they could support a company of 150 men, they 
would be doing pretty well. 

General Burcrer. That is a good estimate. That is, the men of 
the age group that would join these units are in proportion to the 
size of the town. 

Senator STENNIS. That is just one military unit reserve. 

General Buraer. That is right. 

Senator STENNIs. A unit of 150 men. 

General Pats. That would be a rough guess. Sometimes it varies 
with the towns as vou can well understand. Some are more Reserve- 
minded than others, but on the average that would be about right. 

Senator STENNIS. It is much easier for you to operate in a larger 
city, that is, 100,000 and above? 

General Pats. Yes; that is right. 


General Burcer. That is what we are doing mostly now. 
Senator STENNIS. I have one more question, Senator Robertson, 
and then I will ask vou to take the Chair. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE TRAINING 


Please give us a brief explanation of the reasons why the budget 
activity No. 4—that is on page 32—Marine Corps Reserve training, 
decreases, while the strength of the Organized Reserve units continues 
to fill up? You have a list of the prepared questions that I did not 
prepare. I think you have been advised that this question might be 
asked. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator STENNIS. I had one additional question here. It is page 32 
of the justifications, called budget activity No. 4. We have 4 (a) and 
4 (b) listed under it. It is the Aviation Reserve training and non- 
Aviation Reserve training. 

General Burcer. I have an answer to that, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General, you may proceed. 

General BurGcer. As requirements for minor construction, such as 
rifle ranges and garages, were primarily fulfilled in fiscal years 1953, 
1954, and 1955, the requirement for such construction begins to 
decrease starting in fiscal year 1956. The Marine Corps Reserve is 
continually replacing commercially leased training centers through the 
use of facilities of other Reserve forces, and other federally owned 
buildings. This procedure results in a saving in rentals and also in 
utilities and maintenance costs which are shared by two or more 
services. 
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Initial major repair and alteration cost to make buildings adequate 
for Marine Corps Reserve use were accomplished prior to 1956, and 
these facilities now require only routine maintenance. A large portion 
of authorized amounts of equipment will be required and on hand by 
the end of the fiscal year 1955, thus reflecting somewhat lesser require. 
ments in such categories for fiscal year 1956. 

Senator STENNIS. That is very good. It seems that you are mak. 
ing a good record. 


ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 


Senator TuHyr. Mr. Chairman, I have one question here that js 
little bit hard for me to justify, and that is, Why are you planning 
and requesting more administrative vehicles when you are lessening 
your manpower in general? I notice here in budget activity No. 4 
(a) on page 13, it is administrative vehicles of which you are request- 
ing $951,000 and, when you check the schedule of automobiles here. 
it calls for 312 additional vehicles, and when you are decreasing your 
personnel, T can’t justify it in my own mind. 

General McAuister. I will try to answer that, sir, if I might. The 
increase in 4 (a) is due to Secretary of Defense regulations which pro- 
hibited the procurement of passenger-carrying vehicles during fiscal 
vear 1954, and did not permit budgeting for such vehicles in fiscal 
1955. This restriction was relaxed for 1956 to the extent that au- 
thority was granted to procure those vehicles for which funds were 
appropriated in 1954. As a result, the Marine Corps is a full year 
behind in the procurement and replacement of passenger-carrying 
vehicles. The fiscal year 1956 budget request is for the replacement 
of those vehicles which became eligible for retirement in 1955 and 
1956, and for the fulfilling of additional requirements which were 
generated over the past 2 years. 

Senator Toye. I presume, then, that would be somewhat the same 
answer to the buses, because I notice that you are having here buses, 
ambulances for medical care, and so forth. 

General McAuister. That applies for all passenger-carrying 
vehicles. 

Senator Ture. I notice you have 45 units there in your budget. 

That is the only question that occurred to me. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Ropertson. Senator, you will recall when we started these 
hearings in the Senate Caucus Room, I expressed my interest in the 
work of the Marine Corps, and my interest in seeing them kept at 
three divisions, or a substantial part of those who did not want to be 
let out under this reduction program, 


REPORT ON MARINE CORPS ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


Shortly thereafter I remarked to the President that I would like 
to see more money in his budget for the Marine Corps. He said, 
“T would like for you to point out to me some of the economies the 
have effected.” 

I asked a member of our staff to get a report on the economies that 
they had effected, and what they had in mind for the future, and | 
understand a very voluminous report was submitted, and_ that 
report will be included in our hearings. 
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(The report referred to appears on p. 128.) 

Senator Ropertson. I wonder if any witness here knows how much 
in money that report shows? 

General Pare. I will ask our fiscal director to try to answer that, 
Senator. 

General SHour. We have not totaled those savings, Senator, be- 
cause they are not particularly specific to a single year. In other 
words, some of those things affect over a period of years. We do not 
have a total of those figures that were contained in the report which 
| presume you refer to, the one which the commandant submitted 
to the Comptroller of the Navy. 

Senator Ropertson. That is right. He sent it up here, and it 
coes into our hearings. 

General SHoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. That is the one that outlines the economies 
that vou effected, but they are not reduced in terme of dollars. 

General Suovur. Not as a total. But as individual items many of 
them reflect a dollar savings. 

Senator STENNts. Is the report already in? 

Senator Ropertson. It has been submitted, and I told the clerk 
that I wanted it included in our hearings, because some day I want 
to show it to the President. 

Senator Srennis. Would vou like to have the report? 

Senator Ropertrson. The clerk has just eone out to find out about 
it. 

Senator Ropurtson. Now, Mr. Chairman, we discussed in the 
‘aucus Room hearings on various proposals. One would be to 
maintain three divisions, and the other would be to maintain the 
officer personnel that has been trained, and did not want to go 
out, and the third would be to retain as many of the enlisted men 
who wanted to reenlist. Can these witnesses here tell us approxi- 
mately how much we would have to ad d to this budget to keep the 
Marine Corps at the present strength: 

General Pars. I think we have t that figure, Senator. Is that not 
$75 million? 

Senator Tuyn. Did I understand, Senator, vou said those enlisted 
men desiring to stay? Are there any enlisted men who desire to stay 
and have the necessary physique and the necessary aptitude to qual- 
ity that are denied the right to reenlist? 

Colonel -PLarr. No, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Are there any officers that you are now terminating 
that desire to remain in the service? 

Colonel Pharr. Sir, we have Reserve officers on active duty both 
inthe past and future who would desire to stay on active duty that 
we do not have requirements for. 

Senator Toyz. Therefore, they must return to the status of a 
reservist. 

Colonel PLarr. Yes, sir. They would go from active duty to 
Reserve status. 

Senator THyr. How many of those are there? I am sorry, Senator 
Robertson, but you asked three questions and I wondered if that was 
not the point. 

Senator Roperrson. My point is not what happened in the past. 
My point is what is going to happen when you come down to the 
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budget for fiscal 1956, when you have had a big reduction of men tha; 
you can carry on your rolls, ‘and whether anybody then who wants to 
stay in will have to get out. 

Colonel PLarr. Nobody in connection with total strength, Senator. 
There may be some officers for whom we do not have a specific require- 
ment who would like to stay. 

Senator Ropertson. | understand you do not have any require- 
ment for three divisions, in your opinion. You do not need three 
divisions. You do not need any more money than is in the budget 

Colonel Puarr. Senator, I did not infer anything about not needing 
three divisions. This budget provides for three divisions. 

Senator Roserrson. It does? 

Colonel PLarr. Three divisions and three wings; ves, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. I thought that you had been materially 
Then you have not been cut? 

General Pare. We have been cut, but we think we can maintain 
the 3 divisions and 3 wings with the 193,000 that would be authorized 


AUXILIARY COMBAT UNITS 


Senator STENNIs. Just a minute, Senator. There was one point 
brought out before vou came. Even though these divisions are kept, 
as you say, in unit divisions, vou still are going to have to sacrifice 
your auxiliary combat units. 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator STENNiIs. You are going to have to deplete your auxilia 
combat units in order to stay within this budget. 

General Parr. That is right. 

Senator SreNNis. That is the major point I think vou had in mind 


TOTAL LOSS IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Rornerrsoxn. How many men do vou lose? 

General Pate. We go from 205,000 this vear, sir, to 193,000 next 
vear. We are on the way down now to 205,000 for the end of this 
fiscal vear. 

Senator Ropertrson. What have you been before that? 

General Parr. 215,000 before that, sir. 

Senator Rorertson. By the end of this fiscal year you will be 
205,000? 

General Parr. That is right. 

Senator Roperrson. By the end of next fiscal year you will 
down to 193,000. 

General Pare. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. | understand you are satisfied with that cut. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


General Pare. We can maintain the 3 divisions and 3 wings but, as 
General Shepherd explained to you, I believe, we will lack the punch 
if we get into trouble and our staying power is reduced considerably. 
Actually our combat troop units will average about 80 percent man- 
ning level with 193,000. 
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senator Ropertson. That is what I am trying to find out. 
Whether you have 3 divisions on paper, or 3 divisions at full strength, 
in the fie ld. 
(General Pats. We will bave three divisions ready to go. 
senator RoBertson. Full strength? 
General Pats. Yes, sir. 
senator Ropertson. You will have three divisions at full strength? 
(ieneral Pars. Yes, sir. 
senator Ropertson. Maybe the President is right, that vou did 
lave more money than you needed, then. 
General Pare. We could fight initially with that. Then you don’t 
ve the staying power. The support behind you is not there, of 
ourse. 
senator Ropertson. I will see what General Moore has to say 
about this. 
General Moors. I would like to make this statement off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
Senator STENNIS. Let us go back on the record, now, and be sure 
‘hat we understand each other. This is going to be quoted later, and 
i will be misunderstood. You will excuse us just a minute, but let 
o1nt is get the record complete first. 
“Pt, Were you through on that point? 
lice 


EFFECTIVE STRIKING POWER OF MARINE CORPS 


Senator Rospertson. | just wanted to know if the effective striking 
power of the Marine Corps was being reduced. If it is not, I have 
not anything more to say. You gentlemen are the experts in that. 
If vou are satisfied that you can do as good a job with 193,000 men 
as vou did with 215,000, I do not want to throw away any money 
lh Vou. 

General Pare. Of course we are not satisfied. We are never 
sitisfied, really. 

Senator Ture. At that point, and when Senator Robertson gets 
through getting the answer 

Senator Ropertson. I yield right now. 

Senator Tuyr. The other question is, That you could have an 
auxiliary standing by which would be a reserve which would be active 
ut the time which. you could draw on if you were losing men in combat. 
Con you pull the Reserves in fast enough if you were thrown into 
ombat so as to fill up the gap that you now lose or create by the loss 
of vour auxiliaries that are involved in the difference between 193,000 
and 205,000? 

FORCE TROOPS 


General Parr. I doubt it, Senator, because the auxiliary-type 
troops that we are speaking of are what we call force troops. They 
ire a corps type of troops. 

Senator Stennis. Tell us what they are. 

General Pars. Artillery, antiaircraft type, support type of that 
nature, which is not quite as readily built up as are infantry units, 
for instance. 

Senator Ture. How long a lag would there be in getting your 
reservists in to fill this gap that you are naturally going to have in 
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your auxiliary units when you lose these 12,000 men, the differenes 
between 205,000 and 193,000? That is 12,000 right there. “ 
long is it going to take you to fill that gap that must be evident ; 
you lose the 12,000 men in what you call auxiliary units? 

General Parr. The matter of the Reserves I think could be called 
in a matter of a month or something like that. There are certain 
restrictions that you cannot call them overnight, and it takes a littl 
while for processing. That does not solve the whole probelm. — Theos 
people have to be integrated into a technical type of unit such as ay 
artillery unit. To build an artillery battalion and put it in the field 
would take a matter of several months, actually. 

Senator Toye. But vou will have part of that artillery unit? 

General Parr. We would have a cadre, I hope. 

Senator Toye. You will have a complete unit, because you will 
have 3 divisions and 3 wings complete in detail, but no reserve that 
you are going to be able to draw on in the event you have a casualty 
in your 3 divisions or wings. 

General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator THyr. You would have nothing to draw on. You would 
have to then draw your Reserves in, and you might have to take g 
month’s time to process them. But you would expect that tha 
Reserve would have had enough in the days of training that you an 
giving a reservist, and you would have a right to select that reservist 
so you knew what you were drawing, to bring him in and put him into 
your division or wing to make up the full complement of the divisio 

General Parr. In many categories that could be done 

Senator Toye. Could it be done? 

General Pare. Yes, si 

Senator Torr. W ‘ah would you be weakest? 

General Pare. I think probably in the technical fields, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. What would that cover? 


SHORTAGE IN TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


General Pate. A good bit of our aviation would have a shortag 
in technical personnel. Also in our ground forces. The key peopl 
in artillery units, antiaircraft units, supply units—you do not make a 
supply sergeant out of a man overnight—many of the technical fields 
like that. 

Senator Tuyr. You will have ec omplete 3 divisions, complete 3-wing 
Marine Corps, but you do not have an auxiliary or reservist in active 
service from which you can draw if you had a casualty in either 
division men or wing men. 

General Pare. That is correct. 

Senator Rospertson. Mr. Chairman, let me see if I understand the 
proposal that the lieutenant colonel made. Is it correct that you can 
reduce your personnel by 22,000, but between now and the end of 
fiscal 1956 vou will not have to re Jease from active duty anybody who 
wants to stay on active duty? 

Colonel PLarr. With respect to enlisted men, Senator, we will not 
release any man who meets our reenlistment standards from the 
viewpoint of physical standards, conduct, and proficiency standards. 
With respect to Reserve officers, we will release some for whom we 
do not have a requirement at the end of their period of service which 
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has been agreed on and not earlier, unless they so desire to be released 
earlier, then we would let them go. 

Senator Ropertson. If it is an enlisted man and he is good and 
you want to keep him, and he wants to stay, you don’t have to get 
rid of him. 

Colonel PLarr. No, sir 
keep him. 

Senator Ropertson. As to Reserve officers, you will not have to 
lease anybody that would unduly reduce your effective fighting 
strength. 

Colonel PLarr. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIS. Going back just one moment here, if I under- 
sand correctly now, I used the word “auxiliary forces” a while ago 
[really was not referring to Reserve forces. I understood in the first 
part of your testimony that you had certain striking units that went 
along with divisions, artillery or antiaircraft, for example, and you 
vere letting those phase out without rebuilding them or without 
bringing any more into existence during this year. That is the way 
you are taking care of this reduction? 

General Pate. I would like to have our G-3 answer that in detail. 

Senator STENNIs. If that is a fact, I cannot see why you cannot 
cet a “yes” or “no” answer. Put it in the record. That is correct? 
~ General Parr. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. Here is the explanation. 


; and we will bend over backward to 


REDUCTIONS OF DIVISION BACKUP STRENGTH 


General Wornuam. In order to keep three divisions up to strength 
when your personnel are going down, you have to give some place. 
so we have reduced the bac kup for the division. For example, when 
a division goes into a combat in a special situation you may have to 
lave a 155-gun battalion from force troops for support. But as 
the personnel are going down, what we are sacrificing is cutting down 
the number of gun battalions in the backup, the antiaircraft, the 
force engineers, and amphibious tractors. That is where the per- 
sonnel are coming from. 

We had to deactivate those units in order to keep our divisions up 
to strength to carry on the mission of getting on the beach. That is 
the explanation. 

Senator STENNIS. I was down at the 82d Airborne Division review 
the other day and, as I understood, they had an additional component 
there that gave them additional striking power. I had forgotten 
the term they used. It was an extra battalion, I think. 

General Wornuam. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Following through vour illustration, if they were 
required to reduce like you are, they would have to liquidate that 
special striking group. 

General Wornuam. I do not pretend to say how the Army would 
doit. JI imagine that is the way it would be. 

Senator STennis. I am using that as an illustration. 

General WornuHaAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator STeNNIs. That is what they would have to do. 

General WornHAM. Yes, sir. 
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Senator STeNNts. And that is what you are doing. 

General Wornuam. That is what we are doing right now. We ay 
sacrificing on the backup troops to keep the divisions up. 

Senator Rosnertson. I would like to ask that major general {hj 
question. 


EFFECT ON MARINE CORPS: AS FIGHTING FORCE 


Will the reduction of 22,000 men reduce the effectiveness of {hp 
Marine Corps as a fighting corps? We want just a frank answer hp. 
cause you are not bound by anything except the truth in answering 
that. 

General Wornuam. I will have to give the same answer the Com. 
mandant did. In other words, he stated, I believe, that our backyy 
and our ability to stay in combat would be very badly reduced, oy 
would be reduced materially. But the initial shock action can }y 
maintained by keeping the divisions up. Thus we are just in the 
same position now in the actual divisions as if we had the other me 
because the other men were the backup forces. 

Senator Roperrson. Assuming that some of us until we get bette 
assurances of a peaceful world than we have now would like for you 
to be able to sustain your action bevond the shock action, how muc! 
money would it cost? How much could be efficiently and properly 
invested in keeping vou in full striking and sustaining power? : 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I submitted an amendment that 
would do precisely that. I mislaid it at the moment, but I think w 
can find it here in a minute. 

Senator Tuyr. Was that the amendment that involved the $4) 
million that was discussed off the record? 

General Moore. By appropriation it indicated the precise funds 

Senator STeNNis. I made a memorandum of the figure. 

General Suoup. I will give vou the figures. The figures to give us 
the 215,000 strength, and this includes Public Law 20 effects, military 
personnel, Marine Corps appropriation, an increase of $57,229,500 
Marine Corps troops and facilities, $15 million. Marine Corps 
procurement $6,250,000. A total of $76,479,500. There is one 
factor to consider in the military personnel, Marine Corps, required 
increase, and that is that we are headed down from our planned 
215,000 strength to 205,000. Last Thursday the Director of Per- 
sonnel reported that we were at 208,000. 

Senator STENNIS. We are there now? 

General SHovue. We are down to 208,000 as of last Thursday. 
Therefore, to build back up to 215,000, should the money be made 
available, would take some period of time to do that in an orderly 
fashion. There would be, therefore—— 

Senator Stennis. You made that clear. The question is on the 
money, and your answer is $78 million. 


General SHovup. Yes, sir. 


COST OF RESTORATION OF COMBAT TROOPS 


Senator STeNNis. There is a companion question to that, Senator 
Robertson. You referred this afternoon to 14,000 troops that I call 
combat troops, and the figure given then was that it would take 
approximately $40 million to restore those. Is that correct, General 
Moore? 
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General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I have located the amendment and 
if it is desired, I will put it in the record at this point. 

Senator RoBertTsoN. Please do, so we will have a record. 

The amendment referred to follows:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


On page 14, line 4, strike out the amount ‘$616,438,000” and insert in lieu 
chereot “$673,668,000", 
MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


On page 14, line 15, strike out the amount ‘$286,500,000” and insert in lieu 
shereof “$292,750,000”’. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


On page 15, line 5, strike out the amount ‘“$172,750,000” and insert in lieu 


l 
there of “$187,750.000’’. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendinent would provide for a fiscal year 1956 beginning and 
ending strength of 215,000 personnel with an average strength of 218,526. This, 
» effect, would continue this end strength provided in the original 1955 Appro- 
priation Act throughout fiscal year 1956 and allow for strength fluctuations due 
to providing trained replacements for personnel completing periods of obligated 
service, 

i this connection, it should be noted that these estimates must be approximate 
in view of the fact that the strength of the Marine Corps is steadily dropping 
toward the revised goal of 205,000 on June 30, 1955. Actual cost would depend 
entirely on the date a buildup to 215,000 by June 30, 1955, was authorized. It 
is doubtful if a 215,000 “Begin”? strength for fiscal vear 1956 could be built up 
during the balance of this fiscal year without embarking on a ‘“‘crash’”’ recruiting 
program. Further, absorption of Public Law 20 pay increases for the last quarter 
f fiscal year 1955 has depleted our estimated savings to the extent that we could 
not fully finance such a “crash’’ program from available funds. 

The below table sets forth pertinent ‘‘End’’ and ‘“‘Average”’ strength data: 


End Average 


5 appropriation basis 215, 005 220, 000 
1955 current estimate basis 205, 000 216, 970 
1956 initial appropriation request basis . 190, 000 198, 655 
1056 House bill basis : 193, 000 200, 154 
1956 proposed amendment basis _ _- 215, 000 218, 526 


Senator STENNIS. What is the answer to the question? Is it approxi- 
mately $40 million? 

General SHoup. That is the figure I just gave vou of $78,479,500. 

Senator STeNNis. That is for the total restoration. Suppose we 
were going to restore 14,000 men? 

General SHoup. The 14,000 combat troops that someone is talking 
about would require in the neighborhood of $42 million. 


BUDGET POLICY 


Senator Ropertson. One other question. When you submitted 
the budget, did you ask to be reduced to 193,000? 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. What did you ask? 

General Pars. We were directed to submit a budget on 193,000 
Senator. 
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Senator Rosertson. You did not have any option. Was ther, 
not some preliminary talk about it before you got that directiye 
about what you thought you ought to have before they told you 
what you are going to get? 

General Parr. I believe some months ago, Senator, in the Joinj 
Chiefs of Staff, there was a general agreement on these figures. The 
ones that are pertinent for the Navy, Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

ATTITUDE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Ropertson. We had to put through a law that you 
Commandant could sit on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and advise with 
them, but he did not have a vote. When we asked General Ridgway 
what was the attitude of the Joint Chiefs of Staff about cutting the 
Army down to 2,024,000 or whatever the figure was—l1,027,000 
he said the Joint Chiefs of Staff disapproved it. Was there any 
discussion that you know about before the directive was issued as 
to the submission of a budget on the basis of 193,000 men that ii 
would be a good idea for the Marine Corps to have more than 193,000 
men? 

General Pate. I know of no discussion. 

enator Ropertson. You do not know of any request submitted 
by pent that vou wanted more than 193,000 men? 

General Pare. Our Commandant is moa on the record before 
you to the extent that we would like very much to have 215,000 mei 
of course, but our directive for 193,000 caused us to live with it in 
accordance with our instructions. 

Senator Toye. I am looking now at your budget estimate with 
the various vears of comparison. Reserve personnel, Marine Corps, 
looking at 1954, new obligations, vou had $13,800,000. Then lookin 
at 1955, new obligations, vou had $16,750,000. In 1956, vou have 
$19,031,000, which definitely indicates to me that you are going into 
a more intensified Reserve program, and if you are, though you do 
not have the surplus men standing as a Reserve on active duty, 
which would be standing there to meet casualties if you were in 
actual combat, but you have, however, a stepped-up Reserve program, 
which gives you in nonactive status but definitely in a Reserve status, 
a better trained man which you could draw on if the emergenc) 
caught vou, and you were thrown into combat in what vou might say 
a short-notice action. Am I right in assuming that vou are definitel 
stepping up vour Reserve program? As I look at these figures, 
would that convey to me some certainty that we have the strength 
in our reservists, but we do not have as many standing here as surplus 
men to fill any possible loss under actual combat or what you might! 
say combat casualties? 


EFFECT OF KOREAN SITUATION ON RESERVE 


General Pare. There is something to what you say, Senator. Our 
Reserve business when Korea came actually depleted our entire 
Reserve. It washed it out. 

Senator Tuyr. When you say “washed it out,’’ you mean in casual- 
ties? 

General Parr. Not necessarily. 
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Senator Tuyr. Or washed it out by the undesirability of the man 
being in @ position where he was subject to call. 

General Pate. They were all called to duty. All of our Organized 
Reserve. Therefore, we had no Reserve in being of the organized type 
anywhere in the United States. In the last 3 years we have started to 
build it back up. It is a slow process, and one which we are intensify- 
ing every year, and is gradually building up. The actual figures we 
can give you as to the increase. It is something that does not happen 
overnight. 

COST INCREASE OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator THyx. I notice the money here has been on the increase 
from 13.8 in 1954 to 16.75 in 1955 to $19,031,000 in 1956. That is for 
your Reserve program. ‘The cost of the Career Incentive Act is ex- 
clusive of that figure. 

I was trying to get some satisfaction to my own personal concern 
whether even though you lessen the number of men standing as a 
force troop unit to your actual 3 divisions and 3 wings, we could take 
comfort in the increased reserve program as being a strength. that 
would be ready if casualties occurred in combat, and you had to 
speedily fill those gaps. 

General Pate. We can take some comfort in that. The Director of 
Reserves can give you some figures to show the increase. 

Senator Tuys. | think that is important, because none of us wants 
to have men idle away time in camps unless it is a necessity from the 
standpoint of our security. Everyone would like to see a man re- 
turned to civilian life but if you can get him to continue in training as 
a reservist, it is far cheaper, and it is certainly not as disrupting to his 


normal personal life. That is the desirable phase of our whole mili- 
tary strength. If we can get an explanation on that, it will be helpful. 

Senator SteNNIsS. Let us have the explanation on the Reserve 
situation. 


TOTAL ORGANIZED RESERVE STRENGTH 


General Burcer. As far as strength is concerned, at the present 
time our organized units—they are the units that are training once a 
week, drill-pay units and go to summer camp—we have a little over 
38,000 reservists now. We will increase by the end of fiscal year 1955 

40,000. Our end strength for the total Organized Reserve in 
accordance with our plan is approximately 64,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you are going from 38,000, at the present, to 
40,000, and your end goal that you have set is some 64,000. 

General Burger. Yes, sir; in 1957 or 1958. 

Senator Tuyr. That is a detinite increase in a potential strength if 
an emergency were to create casualties within your three divisions. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Thye, would you yield right there for a 
question to the General? 

Senator Tuyr. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. A while ago we were told that these men who 
were going out of the service would be technical men which would 
include the artillerymen. 

General Patr. Yes, sir. 
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TIME ELEMENT IN PLACING RESERVES IN ACTION 


Senator STENNIS. General, if there should be an emergency an 
your men are thrown into action and you have to fall back on those 
Reserves, how long after the day the action started would it be before 
these artillerymen would be ready to go in and take the place of thp 
active man? 

General Burcer. I would say that we could have them on duty, th» 
first ones, within 30 days. By the time the reconditioning and retrain- 
ing, roughly, | would say 3 or 4 months. 

Senator STENNIS. Three to 4 months? 

General BurGer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Before you could bring them in in units. 

General BurGer. We are going to bring them in as individuals, sir 
They are trained by units, but we are going to utilize them as indi- 
viduals. 

Senator STENNIS. You would bring them in as individuals alto. 
gether and not as units. 

General BurGErR. Yes, sir. We would call a unit in and it would 
be processed at one time, but when they are utilized and assigned, 
they would be assigned to the Regular Marine Corps units as indi- 
viduals. They would not fight as an Organized Reserve unit. 

Senator STENNIS. You have some you can bring in within 30 days? 

General BurGcer. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Would you give a rough estimate of that? | 
know you cannot be exact. Would you have as many as 5,000 that 
could be brought in in 30 days? 

General BurGcer. I am sure we could get 5,000. 

Senator STENNIS. Would that be a reasonable figure? 

General Burcer. Yes. 

Senator STENNIS. Would 10,000 be too high? 

General Burcer. I would say it is too high. 


ECONOMIES PRACTISED 


Senator Ropertson. I found in the hearings the answer of General 
Shepherd to my question about economies and it will appear on page 
128 of the printed hearings, and run through part of page 136 in 
which he supplemented his offhand statement by giving details of 
economies that had been affected in the past. 

Senator STENNIS. That is a valuable contribution to the record. 


COMPOSITION OF UNITS TO BE DISBANDED 


If I may go back just one minute, a while ago while we were talking 
about these units that were going to be liquidated or not kept up, at 
least, you said they were composed mostly of technical men, General 
Pate. In my mind the thought was it might be electricians and radar- 
men or something, but you described the different types of men. You 
said artillerymen. 

General Pate. Engineers, antiaircraft artillerymen, and some elec- 
tronics people, too. We have a number of those. We think when 
we speak of technical men—at least I do, being a Marine—I am speak- 
ing of artillery, antiaircraft, engineers as experts. 
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Senator STENNIS. Thank you very much. That makes it clearer. 

Are there any other questions now from any source? Senator 
Ellender, we are mighty glad you came back. 

Senator ELLENDER. I just came from another hearing and I am 
erry | was not here. 

Senator STENNIS. We fairly well covered the subject matter unless 
‘here is something you have in mind. Was there any other point 
ihat the Marine Corps wanted to bring out? 

General Moore, vou offered to make a statement a while ago, and 
| wanted to keep the record on that point. Do vou have something? 

General Moore. No, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Senator STENNIS. I am not trying to conclude this now, if anyone 
as any other point. 

Senator Ropertson. I have no further questions. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have no further questions. 

Senator STENNIS. If not, we thank you very much. That will be 
all. The committee will take a recess, if it is agreeable, until 2 
o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Whereupon at 4:50 p. m., Tuesday, May 10, 1955, a recess was 
taken until 2 p.m., Wednesday, May 11, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


Unirep SratTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 
Saltonstall, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) REAR ADM. LLOYD 
HARRISON, USN, DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS; CAPT. MORRIS A. HIRSCH, USN, COMPTROLLER, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; E. J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, 
USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER; 
AND MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator HaypseN (temporarily presiding). The committee will come 
to order. 

Admiral CLextron. Mr. Chairman, we have here today the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air, Admiral Combs, and the Deputy 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, Admiral Harrison, to discuss the 
ulreraft construction program and the aircraft and facilities appro- 
priations. 

Senator HaypEN. We will be pleased to hear from them. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, I have a regular statement here 
consisting of six pages of double spaced material, or I have a briefed 
statement, whichever you would prefer. 

Senator Haypren. I think it would be better to put the statement 
in the record and let you highlight it. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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TABLE 1.—Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 esti; 


Appropriation or estimate - - _- -----------------| $1, 379, 000, 000 | $1, 973, 568, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forws ar d_. 424, 491, 715 1, 105, 069, 781 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Reserve tools 
and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (67 Stat. 337)... -|- . . z 5, 520, 470 
Reimbursements from other accounts . = 57, , 320 38, 200, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years | 
from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778__.___-!-- , 82, 800, 000 


Total available for obligation. .............- ‘i 1, 860, 503, 035 3, 204, 3! 
Unobligated balance carried forward... chasse —1, 105, 069, 781 —1, 388, 650, 000 


Obligations incurred 7 ie ae z 55, 433, 25: 1, 815, 708, 251 
Compar: itive transfer from ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, 

Navy” s 9, 187, 000 10, 210, 000 

Comparative transfer to “Ni avy  milit: wy procure ment” —59, 211, 000 —98, 517, 000 


Total obligations..............-. aalsiicne eiain eratsbioes 705, 409, 254 727, 401, 251 


Norte.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1959 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘Analysis of expenditures” schedule, tak« 
of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: Juns 
$82,000,000; June 30, 1956, $7,000,000. 


TABLE 2.—Obligations by activities 
= a iach Dur 


Description 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimat our cO 
‘ . : ; We ar 

medet 

adeq u:! 
1. Aircraft procurement... $678, 183,998 | $1, 525, 079, 606 $1, 566, 932, 00 of the 
2. Training ¢ equipment._.. 14, 440, 808 39, 527, O80 18, 954, (0 
3 


Direct Obligations 


3. Aircraft modernization 3, 986, 288 42. 594, 565 39° (00) (X) id 
pa kdeieehaibassnes ioe capa jeld, 

Total direct obligations. a : a 396, 611, 094 1, 607, 201, 251 1, 624, 886, 000 rhe 

° > | vir ‘ ly 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From | all 
Other Accounts | | be Cir’ 


Aircraft procurement-.. . - i. : 3, 798, 160 120, 200, 000 | 200, OO 


Total obligations___- uate . ect’ 5, 409, 254 j ; ‘401, 2! 251 1, 625, O86, 00¢ 


TABLE 3 
Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $623,595,366 as of March 31, 1955. 


STATEMENT OF VicE Ap. T. &. Comss, Unirep States Navy, Deputy Cute! 
oF NAvAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear again 
before this committee in behalf of the needs of naval aviation. My last appear- 
ance here, as you may remember, was as Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics. Admiral 
Harrison and I are here today to discuss and explain the naval aviation program 
for fiscal year 1956 and to justify the requests for funds to support ne program 

In the preparation of the naval aviation program for the fiscal year 1956, due 
consideration has been given to the requirements for support of a Ccatind avres- 
sion such as Korea and, of even greater importance, those for support of the initial 
phases of a general war. We have constantly borne in mind our responsibility for 
achieving the maximum combat capability at minimum cost. 

The program provides for an operating level of 10,061 naval aircraft. This 
total includes the ee of one carrier air group to our carrier striking forces. 
Concurrently, we have made selected decreases in various noncombat aircraft i! 
line with our meitinteied efforts to reduce this category to the minimum necessary 
to meet our requirements. Our appropriation requests are designed to south e 
the modernization of our forces and the material improvement of the supporting 
elements of these forces. 

During the past several years, our aircraft procurement program has been 
hampered by developmental problems. These difficulties have necessitated 
cutting back or canceling procurement of certain aircraft models which did not 
meet our specifications. At the same time, it was necessary for us to procure 


~ aa ; ps a rhs cover 
additional quantities of other models which were operationally qualified. While 
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shese actions have naturally caused the program to vary from time to time, I now 
fee that we can look forward to a greater degree of stability in our aircraft procure- 
ment program than has existed in the past. I mention these aspects because 
[believe that by our actions we will achieve a higher degree of combat capability. 

In planning our program we have continued to retire older aircraft to reserve 
¢ock. While these aircraft have a limited combat potential, in the event of 
mobilization they can be used to fill noncombat and training billets. This, in 
turn, Will permit our national productive capability to coneentrate on combat 
models in the event of an all-out war. I feel that this aspect, coupled with a 
sound peacetime production rate, gives us a solid base from which to start should 
fy] mebilization be required. We have endeavored, in our procurement planning, 
ty put our manufacturers on a level production basis best designed to maintain 
the long pull. I believe much has been accomplished along these lines during the 
past years, and I believe that our aircraft and engine manufacturers are generally 
in a better position, mobilizationwise, than they were @ year ago. 

| cannot overemphasize the importance of our naval air stations in their role 
of developing and supporting our combat capability. Our operational stations 
jovide the facilities for basing and training our combat squadrons—without 
such facilities it would be impossible to train cur young men to shoot, to bomb, 
and, in fact, to fly the aircraft assigned. Our industrial and test stations provide 
the operational and logistic support and engineering development so essential in 
these times; and our reserve stations provide the facilities for us to continue to 
train our Reserve forces so that they will be ready. All three of the foregoing 
categories are necessary for a balanced and well-supported team. 

During the past several years we have concentrated on the modernization of 
our combat aircraft to a greater degree than our supporting Shore Establishment. 
We are now endeavoring to give sufficient emphasis to the rehabilitation and 
medernization of our air stations to insure that they are capable, in fact, of 
adequately supporting our modernized forces. For fiscal year 1956, in recognition 
of the increasing operational activity, we are designating three continental air 
activities as Navy auxiliary air stations or air facilities, as follows: NAF Reams 
Field, Calif.; NAAS Mayport, Fla.; NAAS Edenton, N. C. 

[hese designations more fittingly represent their increasing operating status. 
Finally, in regard to this subject, the increased scope of operational activity can 
be directly associated with the increasing quantity of high-performance aircraft 
that will be operating in fiscal year 1956. I believe that the funds requested for 
station support are austere and at a minimum essential for our effective operations. 

We have continued our efforts to develop and improve weapons and devices to 
cope with the submarine menace, to deliver various new types of ordnance, to 
detect the enemy, to keep the enemy from detecting us, and generally to inflict 
the most damage on him while suffering the least ourselves. I believe we are 
shel in this field and I can assure you that we will exert every effort to stay 
ahead. 

Improvement in the quality of air carrier striking forces can only be achieved if 
we also, among other things, improve the quality of and resources for the training 
of personnel to function while in the thousands of positions throughout the 
wronautical organization. We intend to increase considerably the number of 
jet aircraft hours for student aviators. This generates the need for more space, 
«lipment, and facilities. In a similar manner, Continental Air Defense require- 
ments generate the need for additional technical training for airborne early warning 
giadrons. The added earrier air group requires added carrier aircraft pilots. 
All these items are reflected in the appropriation requests before you. 

We have provided the maximum necessary number of military personnel to 
our combat forces by reducing shore or noncombat billets, and by replacing mili- 
tary personnel in support billets by civilian personnel wherever possible. I can 
assure vou that we will continue our efforts along these lines to obtain the maxi- 
mum utilization of our military manpower in direct operation of military 
equipment. 

| would like to repeat what we said last vear. We are maintaining our forces 
for the “long pull,” not for a year of crisis; our planning is designed to provide a 
surdy military posture which can be maintained over an extended period of 
lneasy peace, rather than peaking forces at greater cost for a particular period 
of tension. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, my statement for the record 
overs in more detail the following general points. 
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The naval aviation program for fiscal year 1956 is designed to cop. 
tinue the modernization and support of naval aviation. 

The program provides for 10,061 operating aircraft and includ 
an additional carrier air group above the fiscal year 1955 program 

The aircraft procurement program is designed, first, to provide the 
most capable aircraft to our combat units, and second, to support the 
numerical aircraft requirements of the program. 

We are continuing to improve our weapons and our ability to us 
these weapons. We are increasing our training program in order 
to meet the demands of the advanced technological aspects of present. 
day military aviation. 

Throughout our program we have consistently endeavored to 
obtain the maximum capability with the minimum expenditure of 
funds. 

That is the extent of my abbreviated statement, Mr. Chairman, 


eg 


USE OF FOLDING WING AIRCRAFT 


Senator HaypEn. I would like to ask one question based primarily 
on my own curiosity. : 

There was stationed at a naval station located near Litchfield, 
Ariz., at the outbreak of Korean trouble, a large number of folding. 
wing airplanes. They were immediately reconditioned, and as | 
understood, sent to the decks of ships in the Pacific. 

My curiosity is to what extent are you using that type folded. 
wing propeller plane that you were using during the Korean trouble? 

Admiral Comps. We are modernizing our aircraft in the Navy all 
the time. We are still, however, using in our attack versions of 
aircraft some of the airplanes following on after those. 

The folding wing is still common to our naval aircraft. That actual 
type of aircraft has moved on to later and faster models even with 
the propeller configuration. We are moving on into the jet config- 
uration of aircraft, too. 

Senator Haypren. Eventually you hope to have all jets? 

Admiral Comrs. Eventually, yes, sir; except in some _ instances 
where we find we need long-range low-speed aircraft, we can utilize 
the propeller aircraft to best advantage. 

Senator Haypren. I say my inquiry is a matter of personal curiosity. 

Admiral Combs. I might say, that is something we were very proud 
of at the time. Those aircraft were excess to our needs from World 
War II. 

We felt that sometime we might have a use for some of them and 
we did what we called “‘can’’ them; preserved these aircraft. 

At the time when the Korean incident started and we needed air- 
craft very badly, we had these on hand and we used them to great 
advantage. 


TESTING AIRCRAFT PRIOR TO PRODUCTION ORDERS 


Senator Haypen. What steps are taken to insure that aircraft 
models meet your requirements before large quantities are ordered? 
Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, after we have designed an 
airplane and taken it through our research and development stages, 
we establish an evaluation period. After the aircraft has been 
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accepted as a useful, satisfactory, mechanical product, we procure it 
in accordance with a plan which we call the FIRM program. 

| have a little digest in my statement concerning that program, 
hich can come out in the reading of my short statement if you desire. 

Roughly we procure in the first production order a small number of 
the airplanes of the order of 20 and put them through a fleet evalua- 
tion cycle at our naval air station at Patuxent River and ascertain 
‘hat those airplanes are, in fact, ready to be introduced in the fleet. 

Senator HaypeNn. That will be satisfactory if you will place that in 
the record. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


PILOT-LINE POLICY ON COMPONENTS 


Senator HaypEN. Another question is: I would like to have you 
explain the pilot-line production policy in connection with the 
advanced procurement of components referred to on page 3 of your 
justification. : ~~ 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we have a discussion in my prepared 
statement. Would you wish that I read this? 

Senator Haypren. Yes; I would like to have you elaborate a little. 

Admiral Harrison. Very similar procedures to the fleet introduc- 
tion of airplane models are required in several of our component 
equipment areas, particularly electronics and engines, prior to full 
release of new designs for volume production. 

Since much of our airplane slippage in recent years has been due 
essentially to problems in equipment areas, we are providing greater 
assurance than we have had that important component equipment 
is serviceable and producible on a timely basis. 

This assurance can be supplied only by doing in our equipment 
areas What we are doing under the FIRM program—that is the 
feet introduction of replacement models for aircraft—bring them 
into production at a low rate so that they can be thoroughly evaluated 
prior to their introduction into the aircraft production program. 

We have accordingly established a program of pilot-line production 
of components of new design, under which selected types of complex 
equipment will be produced and service tested in small quantities 
before being scheduled for specific aircraft installations. 

There is, in our budget estimate, a request of approximately $11 
million to finance this new pilot-line program. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have your programs monitored in such 
a fashion that all items necessary to get new types of aircraft opera- 
tional are researched, developed and placed in production together? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; both in airplanes and in equipment 
items we have a stage where we go through the research and develop- 
ment, a sort of drawing board to the breadboard or mockup status, 
then to an evaluation quantity, then to a pilot line to check produc- 
ibility, and finally to a first production order. 


TIMELAG BEFORE VOLUME PRODUCTION 


_ Senator Cuavez. How long does that take from the time you put 
iton blueprints to the time you might go to the pilot plant in order 
to get production? 
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Admiral Harrison. We are referring here both to airplanes 
equipment items. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Admiral Harrison. In the case of airplanes, it may be a period of 
the order of 3 years to get to the first production stage. 

The periods can go up as much as 5 years to get a full producibjp 
item in the case of the larger and more involved airplanes. 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand that the committee might hay 
to recommend funds 5 vears before you start production? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir; in the case of the production orders 
for aircraft contained in this appropriation estimate, we have an 1s. 
month lead time. The money we are requesting under this particulg 
appropriation, if it goes through, will start deliveries of aircraft jg 
months from now, which will extend over a period of 12 months there. 
after to a total funding requirement of 30 months. 

Senator Cuavez. I am sorry, Admiral, but due to the fact that | 
had the highway bill in my hands I was unable to attend. I want to 
thank the other Senators for being here. 

But what you are trying to tell us now is a program of eventual 
production or a program that you now need on account of funds that 
are appropriated by this bill? 

Admiral Harrison. This particular appropriation funds produe- 
tion orders exclusively and covers the requirements to keep up our 
inventory, with deliveries starting approximately 18 months from 
the Ist of July of this year and extending for the 12 months thereafter, 

Senator Cuavez. And that is based upon what you believe should 
be the requirements of the moment; is that right? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvez. You are telling this committee now that this 
should be done in the next 18 months? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We will put out a contract starting 
the 1st of July and the manufacturer will start making the airplanes 
and they will first deliver us the actual results of that approximately 
18 months later. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a new item in this bill. Have you any 
money that has been left over throughout the years to carry out 
that kind of work? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; of the program of 1,613 airplanes and 
the money value total of approximately $1,525 million, about one- 
half of that, or $800 million, is funded with previous years funds. 

Senator CHavez. How much have you in that particular category 
of appropriation still on hand? 

Admiral Harrison. We will have applicable to this appropriation, 
not obligated nor required to support the program, of the order of 
$800 million as of the Ist of July of this year. 

Senator Cuavez. That is not obligated up to the moment? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; and this $800 million will serve to 
discharge half of the fiscal year 1956 requirement in this particular 
item. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but what I would like to have the committee 
understand, and I am not criticizing at all, is that you will have mil- 
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| would like to have an explanation that I think is justifiable, as to 
why the extra money is necessary in addition to the backlog that you 
have already? 

Admiral Harrison, Yes, sir; I would like to make that plain to the 
committee. 


TOTAL CARRYOVER 


The amount that we would carry over, if all our production plans 
yorked out in a normal year, would be of the order of $500 million. 

Actually our estimate is $516 million come the next fiscal year. 
Of that amount $350 million would be reserved for spare parts for 
engines required to keep these airplanes going through their service 
life. 

One hundred million dollars would be reserved for vendor parts of 
various sorts required to keep these airplanes operating and another 
amount of $70 million would be required to take care of the changes 
which we anticipate throughout the service life, so a total of $500 
million would be normal. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; that is what you expect on your 
program for the future. 


INVENTORY OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


sut can you give the committee any instances of what your total 
inventories, of things that might now be obsolete? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we can give you the figure. The un- 
obligated figure—— 

Senator Cuavez. Now, you are talking about obligations, but you 
have your inventories, you have storage places somewhere, airplane 
engines and you have airplanes themselves. 

Tell us about that. The ones that you cannot use any more. 

Senator ELtenpER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question about 
this reserve for parts? 

Will you order that this year or next year? 

Admiral Harrison. Well, normally, of —— 

Senator ELLENDER. No; I am asking you the question. Will you 
order it? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we always have a balance. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have a balance of cash, but why is it 
necessary for you to have it on hand for something you may need in 
the future, but which you may order within the fiscal year? 


LIFE-TYPE FUNDING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Harrison. The reason for that is that our budget practice, 
generated in past appropriation hearings, has been to have a life-of - 
type funding for our aircraft, so that one Congress can appropriate 
for airplanes and keep them going throughout their service life. 

Senator ELLENDER. But what you do, as I understand, you have 
aside funds from the unobligated balances; you have a huge obligated 
balance that is on hand in order to meet such orders as you placed 
maybe 2 years ago, but not yet expended because delivery has not 
been made? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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TOTAL FUNDS TO PAY FOR CONTRACTS 


Senator ELLenpER. How much does that amount to?  Altogethe; 
how much money has the Navy on hand in order to pi ay for contracts 
that have been entered into in the past 2 or 3 years? 

Admiral Harrison. It is several billion dollars. 

Senator EttenpErR. And that is aside from the unobligated balaness 
now? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir, 

Senator CHavez. Or the new appropriations? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. I can explain what that figure repre- 
sents on the basis of the appropriation we are requesting at this time, 
A period of 18 months of manufacturing leadtime is required befor. 
we get the first delivery of airplanes. That particular money is paid 
out to the contractors as they manufacture during this period. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you have that on hand? ; 

Admiral Harrison. That is obligated money. 

Senator ELLENDER. Exactly and you have it on hand to pay? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. The amount that we have already 
obligated and on hand covers last year’s and the year before orders 
with contrac tors, and we have to have that money which is expended 
month by month as deliveries are made. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBLIGATED AND UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. I understand that. That is what I was trying 
to do yesterday, to try to get that difference between obligated funds 
and unobligated funds. 

You are going to end up on June 30 of 1956—that is the next fiscal 
year—with $1,137,889,000, and I cannot for the life of me see why it 
is necessary to appropriate that for you because you will only have 
on hand; you have asked the Congress for all moneys necessary to 
meet your obligations, that is, the contracts you have entered into. 

You still have that on hand as you just indicated and I presume 
you will be able to submit the facts and figures to us as to how much 
money you have on h: . aside from these unobligated balances 

Admiral Cuexron. I recall yesterday in our discussion, Senator 
Ellender, we broke ian that billion one into two big pieces. We 
discussed the ships, wherein we had about $500 million we let the 
contract for the ship and then we let subsidiary contracts later on for 
smaller items on the ship. 

Senator ELLENDER. But, Admiral, as I understand, that is taken 
care of from obligated funds you have on hand, not unobligated, but 
obligated funds you have on hand. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it obligated or unobligated funds? 

Admiral Ctextron. The amount that is in the column which Senator 
Ellender put in the record is unobligated. That is for small contracts 
and parts and changes and post deliver vy items which must be done on 
ships for all the program that we have from 1952 to 1955. 

Now, in an airplane, we do the same thing. When you appropriati 
money you have appropriated the money to buy that airplane com- 
plete. It takes a year and a half to deliver the first plane and it takes 
another year to deliver the last plane of that order. 
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CONTRACTS FOR AIRPLANE SPARES 


In addition to that, at the moment we make the contract for the 
{rst group of airplanes we do not make the contract for all of the 
spares for those airplanes. 

So there must remain a small amount of money unobligated until 
we determine exactly what spares we must buy. 

Senator ELLENDER. What time must elapse before you use your 
spares? You will not use spares the day after you get a plane de- 
livered, will you? 

Admiral CLexron. We need the spares when we get the airplane; 
yes, sir. We get a certain percentage of spares cone urrently with the 
delivery of the airplane. 

Senator ELLENDER. How long are those supposed to last? 

Admiral Ciexton. That lasts for several months. Those are the 
very important components which we get. Then we buy the spare 
parts to overhaul the planes maybe a year to 2 years later. 

So those spares to overhaul the plane show up as unobligated on 
your particular paper? 


INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator CHavez. Admiral, I am most sympathetic and I am trying 
to understand you and I believe I do. I am sympathetic to the idea, 
but could the committee be furnished with information as to the 
inventory of spare parts that you are not now using? 

Admiral CLeExTon. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Aviation Supply Office has just completed a so-called purge of the inventory 
n response to Secretary Wilson’s Clean Sweep. Right now all of the material in 
the system is good. However, as soon as the Navy surpluses any model airplane 
it will, naturally, have some material supporting the airplanes of that type which 
nust also be surplused. 

The obsolescence aspect is related to the military performance of the aircraft 
and the disposal of complete aircraft. At the end of a plane’s service life, the 
support parts which were used and reused during the plane’s life likewise require 
lisposal. Data on disposal actions for the past 5 years are as follows: 

Fiscal year: Millions 
re os Se ee es oe $106. 5 
1962... ene Se eae ra : Semone : = 69. 9 
1953 Pda eo eis ies Saxena j Bria ER 60. 0 
Pesan ie ns j . wa ciel daeacg hs » 
1955 (through December) -_- gain cicero oats sai ats aimee eee 

Disposal covered by the foregoing figures include largely parts peculiar to 
World War II aircraft and related equipment and represented the program known 
as Operation Clean Sweep which was designed to purge the military supply 
systems of wartime rollbacks and other unusable material that had accumulated 
over a period of many years. 

Senator Haypen. I think the situation is parallel so far as the air 
is concerned and so far as ships are concerned. 

Admiral CLtexton. It is similar. 

Senator CHAvez. You take a ship: it is going to take some years to 
build but you request the entire amount for that. That is all appro- 
priated for at once. 

When you appropriate money for a plane, you appropriate for the 
cost of the plane, for its delivery over a period of years. 
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Admiral CLexton. That is 2% years. And also for some spare parts 

Senator CHavez. And also, for all the spare parts, it is appropriated 
at that time. Why do you have to ask for the spare parts now? Why 
could you not ask for them later? 

Senator ELuenper. I believe if a procedure of that kind were fo}. 
lowed, you would have much less of this obsolescence than we 
talking about now, than by buying things far in advance. 

Senator CHavez. Let us try to get this clear. For instance, you arp 
going to build a ship. Naturally, the first cost is the building of tho 
ship, but you might not need the electrical equipment until 2 year 
hence. . 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. But you order it now. 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir; we order it when it is the most efficient 
time to order it so that the part arrives when it is needed to go into 
a ship. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you come to Congress and ask to build 
a Forrestal type carrier, for instance, do you not ask for an appro- 
priation for the entire cost of that ship? 

Admiral CLexton. Exactly. 

Senator ELLENDER. We grant it to you; you have that on hand. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct. 

Senator Cnavez. But you do not give the contract, though? 


are 


POLICY ON SHIPBUILDING CONTRACTS 


Admiral CLexton. But it is not all obligated at the same moment. 
The contract is let to the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. for three- 
quarters of the cost of that ship. Then the Bureau of Ships buys 
certain other parts from other contractors. 

The Bureau waits a while before it orders certain of the spare com- 
ponents for that ship. So we always show up with a small unobligated 
balance at the end of each fiscal year—but it is all programed. 

Senator ELLenpeR. I do not think a half billion dollars is a small 
amount. 

Admiral CLexton. It is a small amount when you realize that the 
program that is continuing today is a $5 billion program. 

Senator ELLENpER. I do not for the life of me see why it is not 
possible for the Navy, for the Army, and for the Air Force to come 
here and ask for money that they will spend within the current year 
the same as practically every other department does, and then come 
back if you need more later. 

We are in session nearly all the time. Your present method may 
have been good when Congress was not in continuous session, but | 
am saying to you that it is my honest judgment that this excessive 
amount of money that is in the hands of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force lends itself to overbuying—to such things as the Navy, 
I believe admitted to today, of having on hand enough hamburgers 
for 60 years. I can see some of these sharp vendors coming around 
and chatting around with some of the people who are buyers for the 
Navy and the Army and the Air Force and selling them a bill of goods. 

It is done in every other place. It strikes me that if they did not 
have so much money to spend freely without having to come in and 
say, ‘‘Well, now, we want this to be spent this year and let it go at 
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that’, such would not happen. I believe we could keep your expendi- 
tures Within the fiscal year; if we could, I think that we ‘would not be 
onfronted with as much of this overbuying as has taken place in 
recent years. 

Senator Cuavez. Admiral, and you gentlemen, too, I want you to 
strictly understand that I believe it is the consensus of the committee 
to give you every penny that is needed. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But we would like to have you cooperate with us 
to save as much as possible. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Mr. Chairman, I want this record to show that 
Jam not asking to cut anything that they really need. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. I know that. 

Senator ELLENDER. But what I am trying to impress on them is 
that they ought to come here and ask only for the money that they 
expect. to spend or obligate during fiscal 1956. 

Senator CHavez. The committee expects to give it to them. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have no doubt. Now, this statement that I 
have here before me will show that if the Congress appropriates all the 
money you are asking for, the three services will have $6,492,000,801 
unobligated ; you will have that much on hand. 

Now, this amount, of course, does not reflect itself in our debt, but 
it does reflect itself and does hurt other projects that other depart- 
ments may want, such as rivers, harbors, and flood control. 

If we were able to lop off from the present budget this $6 billion, 
we might have a chance to get something for local projects, some- 
thing that is necessary if you folks are to exist, and that is the con- 
servation and preservation of our natural resources. 

Admiral CLexton. I think it is fair to say in the Navy we have a 
billion dollars of this $6% billion that Senator Ellender has indicated 
will be unobligated in 1956. 

Senator CHAvez. $1,137,889,000. 

Admiral CLtextron. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNprER. If you need that money you can come just as 
well next year to get it if you need it because you will have it on 
hand on June 30, 1956, and it is my hope that we can continue as 
we now propose to do, and that is to have appropriation bills in the 
hands of the President before June 30 of each year. 

Admiral CLexton. Based on our program as we have it, with the 
ships, the aircraft, and the tanks and missiles and everything else, 
this is the minimum amount of money that should be available to 
us, unobligated, in order to run this program in an efficient manner. 

We do need about that amount of money unobligated at the end 
of the period to make this program work. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Senator CHavez. Admiral, what is the basis or justification for that? 

Admiral CLexton. Let me just take an example. Let us suppose 
that you took this five hundred million dollars away from us in air- 
craft and we didn’t have it available. At the time in April, May, and 
June of the year we are discussing we would have nothing to work on. 
We would have no ability to m: ake commitments and send our orders 
out to the contractors to get their bids in to buy the material in July. 
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Senator CHavez. But you come in here and tell us what you e Xpect 
to order. 

Admiral Citexton. But we don’t get the money except once a vear. 
If we got the money once a month we would not have this condition, 

Senator Cuavez. But you get it once a year and you are coming 
here and telling us you need so much, You make a showing. W, 
say “All right, we will give it to vou. 

Admiral CLexron. This is our estimate of the amount which will 
not have been placed on firm contract, but we need the money jp 
order that we ean go ahead with all those contracts for the $509 
million. 

Senator CHavez. You need that to carry it into the next vear and 
not for the year in which it is appropriated; is that true? 

Admiral Ctextron. That is correct. 

Senator CHAavez. Why can you not get that the vear vou obligate 
it? That is what T cannot understand. All the other departments 
do it. 

COMMITTED FUNDS 


Admiral CLexron. This money is unobligated in accordance with 
technical section 1311 of the appropriation bill, but it is committed, 
It is all committed and it is all programed. 

As long as you gentlemen fund our total program this condition will 
eXist. 

Senator Hayprn. We had no trouble about this at all when we 
operated under contract authority. We gave you so much money to 
be expended during the following fiscal year, as much as you asked for, 

Then you said, in order to carry on, we will have to have authority 
to enter into contracts during that year, but we won’t need any cash. 

As long as we operated that way, we did not have to carry these 
huge sums of money. But the House of Re ‘presentatives changed it. 
They put this provision in the law, that when an airplane is ordered . 
a ship is ordered we must appropriate the full amount for the life of 
the ship, practically, that is what it amounts to. That is, for the ship 
which is building over a period of vears, or an airplane that. is being 
built over a period of 2 or 3 years, and then the spare parts, and all 
the other things. So it drags on. We appropriate for the whole 
thing. They say you cannot enter into any obligation unless you 
have that money already appropriated. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. Is there not some way we could modify this 
scheme so that it would not be contract authority and it would not 
be a complete and total appropriation, so that we could distinguish 
between the two things on the face of the bill? 

Now, if somebody is bookkeeper enough to do that, it will clear this 
confusion which bothers us terribly. 

Senator ELLENDER. The change took place during the 80th Cong- 
ress. ‘That is why they have on hand so much carryover. 

Senator Haypren. Exactly. 

Senator ExnenpER, As I remember the figures, when we first met 


here, vou had an overall total for the armed services of $42 billion of 


funds on hand, or $46 billion. 
Admiral CLexton. That is right, in the Department of Defense. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That is to take care of these contracts over the 
years. This $42 billion is obligated. I am not taking issue with that 
because it conforms with the new rule that was established during 
the 80th Congress. That is, when you come here for a ship, as | 
state, you ask for the applicable year enough money to build it; you 
ask for that and it is given and you obligate that full amount; it may 
be 2 or 3 years be fore you spend it, but it is carried by you in the 
nature of an obligated ‘fund. 

Senator HaypEN. No, it is carried in part where they have actually 
let a contract for somebody; it is carried as obligated, the remainder 
is carried as unobligated. That is where the confusion i is. 

You know at the start that you are not going to use it for a year or 
2or 3 years. I wish the Department of Defense could get hold of 
some accounting firm that could give us a breakdown and could show 
on the face of the bill the amount of money we expect to spend during 
the next fiscal year, the amount of money we will have to have for 
the next year, and the next year, in order to carry on these things 
with authority to act. I do not know how you are going to do it, 
but | do not blame anybody for being confused. 

Admiral CLexron. When we go to the House committee we show, 
for instance, for a ship, the new ship in this bill, we will show the 
expenditures in 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. We will show right out 
in detail—— 

Senator ELLENDER. That is obligated. 

Admiral CLexron. That will be obligated, but it will be expended 
through that period of 3 or 4 or 5 years. It is contracted for that 
first year in most cases and then it is expended over a periof of 5 years. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is the point. This ship they are asking 
for now, the entire amount will be appropriated and the entire amount 
will be obligated. 

That is correct, 1s it not? 

Admiral CLextron. Not all of it, but almost all of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. What part will not be? 

Admiral CLextron. I think General Moore supplied the answer to 
that yesterday by saying we might not make the painting contract 
for the ship until a little later. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not? 

Admiral CLexron. It is not a good idea to have a contract that 
long. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is not that phase of expense asked for and put 
in your budget when you request money to build a ship? 

Admiral CLexton. It is all in the cost of the ship, that is correct. 
We ask for the total cost of the ship. 

One of the reasons the Congress did this was because when you go 
to the contract authority system, one Congress obligates the next 
Congress to pay bills. 

You see, if you give contract authority for a ship today you have 
obligated the next two C ongresses paying for that ship. That is one 
of the reasons the Congress went to this plan in 1952 

Under the new system each Congress has to put up its own money 
for the program it buys. It is all in that bill and will pay for the com- 
pleted ships, the completed aircraft, the completed tanks. 

Senator ELLENDER. Exactly. Iam glad you said it. Your answer 
now conforms with the many questions I have been asking you since 
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1952. When you ask to build a ship, everything is given to yoy 

The whole amount is given to you and you obligate it. That is \hy 

you have such a big amount on hand now. 
Senator Cuavez. Is these anything further, Admiral? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which 


surveys the naval aviation program if this committee would like tg 
have me read it. 
Senator CuAvez. Put it in the record and give us the highlights 
rt’ : . 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF R¥AaR ApM. Lioyp Harrison, USN Deputy anp Assistayy 
Curzr, Bureau OF AERONAUTICS, CONCERNING NAVAL AVIATION Bopeyy 
ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since this is the first time I have been privileged 

to appear before you as the principal witness supporting the appropriation 
estimates for naval aviation, I should like to assure you of my awareness of the 
far-reaching issues coming before this committee for resolution. Being fully 
mindful of your important responsibilities, I am most earnest in my desire to 
assist you in every way I possibly can and all of us here will do our utmost to 
explain in proper perspective the budgetary estimates associated with the plans 
which Admiral Combs has just outlined. 

Our appropriation estimates for the support of these plans in 1956 total 
$1,885,246,000, which in the President’s budget is distributed among 4 appropria- 
tions: $753 million under ‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy”’ for new 
aircraft and aircraft modifications; $814,500,000 under ‘“‘Aireraft and facilities, 
Navy” for the operational costs of naval aviation; $152,602,000 under ‘Nay 
military procurement” for missiles and electronic equipment; and $165,144,000 
under ‘‘Research and development, Navy” for developmental effort directed 
toward improving our aeronautical equipment. These combined estimates are 
more than $1 billion less than was appropriated for corresponding program areas 
in 1955 and reflect throughout our endeavor to make full use of all existing resources 
and to increase continually in operating efficiency. By virtue of many funding 
reductions of one-time nature, we are enabled this year, as Secretary Thomas 
explained earlier, to present appropriation requests substantially lower tha 
would be required normally to finance a naval aviation defense effort of comparable 
magnitude. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As in previous years, aircraft procurement is the largest and in many respects 
the most important area of our budget request. Our plans for 1956 call for the 
ordering of 1,613 aircraft at a cost of $1,525,867,000, but more than half this 
cost can be offset by unused appropriation balances and other assets available 
from previous years, so that only $653,750,000 in additional appropriation author- 
ity is required to finance this procurement. Approximately one-half of this appro- 
priation offset was derived from funds released by the cancellation of aircraft 
previously ordered but on which required performance specifications were not 
met on a timely basis. A comparable amount was derived from delaying orders 
for additional quantities of aircraft in models where production slippages made 
unnecessary the placing of further contracts until next year. These deferred 
orders have been reprogramed as part of our 1956 procurement and are so pre- 
sented in the justification material before you for consideration. 

The particular models and numbers of each model programed for procurement 
in 1956 have been arrived at after thorough study of many factors, the principal 
among which are: Fleet requirements, aircraft already on order but undelivered, 
the production capabilities of the aircraft industry, and a prudent regard for 
developments in prospect over the next several years. In addition, the magnitude 
of the new procurement program we are requesting has been affected rather signifi- 
cantly by our revised system of introducing aircraft of new design into fleet 
squadrons. 

Throughout the Korean period we were greatly influenced in most of our actions 
by the prevailing ominous prospects of worldwide conflict. Under these circum- 
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stances we were impelled to proceed rapidly with contracts for newly developed 
models of aircraft which appeared then to have great combat promise but which 
were largely unproved at the time. You may recall that these planes had been 
in developmental status for some years and that leading experts, both in industry 
and in the Navy, were convinced that their production for fleet use was feasible. 
Because the needs of our combat squadrons for modern aircraft were so urgent, 
we accepted these production promises as justifiable risks even though develop- 
ment was incomplete and full-scale evaluation testing had not been accomplished. 
When production actually got underway we found that the problems involved in 
the transition from reciprocating to jet power were much greater than anybody 
had foreseen and that the production promised did not fully materialize. That 
it failed to do so is somewhat more understandable in retrospect upon realization 
of just how far reaching this transition from reciprocating to jet power in aircraft 
actually was. Viewed in retrospect, what we were attempting to do was to tele- 
scope within several years a transition comparable to that which occurred in the 
last century when the Navy converted from sail to steam. 


NEW SYSTEM OF INTRODUCING AIRCRAFT 


This past year, in consonance with the policy of gearing national preparedness 
to an extended period of world tension, we have adopted a better integrated 
system of providing new combat aircraft for our fleet squadrons. For abbreviated 
reference, we identify this system as FIRM—Fleet Introduction of Replacement 
Models. Under FIRM we start a new model in production at.a very low rate 
and hold the production rate low until performance characteristics and production 
problems have been well ascertained and reflected in any necessary planned 
improvement. The initial deliveries from the production line go immediately 
into test, where they are thoroughly evaluated to demonstrate that the model 
js operationally serviceable and in all respects fleet ready before production is 
accelerated to provide the large quantities needed for fleet squadrons. This more 
orderly phasing of produ_tion and testing actually leads in practice to earlier 
delivery of fleet-ready aircraft and should greatly simplify fleet problems of 
maintaining the aircraft assigned to its combat squadrons. 

Very similar procedures are required in several of our component equipment 
areas, particularly electronics and engines, prior to full release of new designs for 
volume production. Since much of our aircraft production slippage in recent 
years has been due essentially to problems in equipment areas, we are providing 
greater assurance than we have had that important component equipment is 
serviceable and producible on a timely basis. Often this assurance can be supplied 
only by doing in our equipment areas what we are doing under FIRM for our 
aircraft—bring them into production at a low rate so that they can be thoroughly 
evaluated prior to their introduction into the aircraft production program. We 
accordingly have established a program of pilot-line production of components of 
new design, under which selected types of complex equipment will be produced 
and service tested in small quantities before being scheduled for specifie aircraft 
installations. There is in our budget estimates a request of approximately $11 
million to finance this new pilot-line program. 


AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


Despite these and other actions to reduce procurement lead time, the chain of 
essential steps which must transpire between the placing of a contract for aircraft 
and actual delivery of the aircraft necessarily involves a time span of many 
months. The scheduled delivery period of new aircraft to be ordered under the 
program we are presenting covers a time span of approximately 1 year and occurs 
primarily in calendar year 1957. All of the aircraft to be delivered throughout 
this period are markedly superior to the aircraft they will displace in our operating 
complements and when delivered will substantially improve our operational 
readiness, 

The new aircraft planned for procurement in 1956, typically have much superior 
performance capabilities and are mostly jet powered, since our primary emphasis 
in procurement is on high-performance jet models. There is at this time, how- 
ever, still a place for propeller aircraft in our operating complements and our 
planned new procurement program thus reflects, both in the range and quantities 
of models programed, a judicious balance between present requirements and 
future prospects. 
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MOBILIZATION PREPAREDNESS 


In conjunction with our programing of new procurement, we are endeavoring 
to improve our industrial expansibility potential to the fullest possible exten; 
Within the 2,400 annual aircraft delivery rate on which our current programing js 
based, one of the considerations in distributing orders is the production bas 
needed to facilitate rapid expansion in the event full-scale mobilization shoyjq 
become necessary. In this event we would be faced immediately with the necessity 
of expanding aircraft production. Going production lines supplemented by tooline 
geared to mass production represent the most practical means of preparing now 
for this contingency and each passing vear finds us closer to our objective. |; 
should be recognized that a strong current rate of production is essential, not on) 
to provide the aircraft replacements required in our operating squadrons but also 
and of the same order of importance, to assure mobilization expansibility. . 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


The programed augmentation of our active carrier striking forces by the addi- 
tion of one carrier air group with its supporting carrier will increase both the num 
ber of aircraft to be operated and the total hours to be flown next year over 1955 
This augmentation in forces generates corresponding increases in our flight opera. 
tions and aircraft overhaul estimates but these increases are relatively small 
A far greater impact is occasioned by the rising percentage of high-performance 
aircraft in our operating complements. Many of our newer jet models, for 
example, cost from 4 to 6 times as much per hour to operate as the propeller air- 
craft they displace and it is this factor which largely accounts for the approximately 
10 percent higher request being made this year relative to 1955. Our overai 
request for these related budget areas total $469 million and is based on a detailed 
pricing of flying hours by model and overhaul workload by aircraft or engine typ: 

Everything that we can conceive of is being done to reduce flying-hour costs but 
fuel consumption, which is the major component of flying-hour costs, is closely 
related to engine thrust or power. The high-thrust aircraft being delivered to our 
fleet squadrons to improve combat capabilities consume larger quantities of fue! 
than the obsolescent aircraft they displace. This higher consumption of fyel 
while costly, is inescapable if the performance of our fleet aircraft is to equal or 
exceed that of potential enemy aircraft. 

Somewhat greater opportunity for management influence exists in our overhaul 
programs and we are making an aggresive effort to reduce costs in that area.  Dur- 
ing the past several vears we have instituted a number of significant improvements 
and have been successful in reducing unit costs of overhauling aircraft and engines 
We hope to be able and we plan to make further improvements in 1956 and in 
recognition of this have included an 8-percent improvement factor in our 1956 
estimates. Our 1956 aircraft overhaul estimates accordingly are based on accom- 
plishing the workload to be generated by operational requirements in 1956 priced 
at unit costs 8 percent less than those currently being experienced. 


STATION OPERATIONS 


Corresponding improvements are being made and planned in the operation of 
our Shore Establishment which. for 1956. is budgeted at $189.1 million. Whil: 
the vital functions which the Aviation Shore Establishment performs in supporting 
fleet operations and in inereasing the combat effectiveness of naval aviation aré 
well recognized, the extent to which our station operations workload is affected by 
the increasing complexity of air operations is not always as fully appreciated. We 
are confronted with a large expansion in the pilot and technical training programs 
conducted on our stations. International commitments call for wider geographic 
dispersal of our forces, necessitating the activation of additional stations overseas. 
The high performance aircraft we are bringing into our operating complements 
require considerably more airspace than their predecessors, and call for both the 
commissioning of additional stations and higher utilization of present facilities 
within the orbit of existing stations. Larger overhaul programs in our industrial 
repair shops likewise dictate more extensive station support. These and similar 
factors all combine to add substantially to workload and financial requirements 
within our station operations area. 

Simultaneous with this pyramiding workload, sizable reductions are being mad 
in our military complements and large numbers of military personnel are being 
reassigned from shore to fleet billets. The reassignment of military personnel to 
more direct combat billets enables the Navy to obtain greater military benefit 
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from its military manpower. Many of these planned reassignments are de- 

pendent upon the employment of replacement civilians in essential billets being 
Oring vacated by military personnel and necessary funds to make these reassignments 
tent possible have been included in the estimates before you for consideration. 
INg is Another change of significance in our station operations area is the greater 
base reliance being placed on contractual services wherever feasible. In the training 
ould command, for example, we are in the process of going to commercial refueling of 
SSIty aircraft at stations supporting the pilot training program. We have found through 
oling trial during the past year that commercial refueling is both economical and 
now efficient at these stations. At all of our stations we have, for some time, been 

making extensive use of contractual services for structural repair work, it being 
only our established policy to give preference to private contractors for these projects 
also, except in the relatively few instances in which military considerations make that 

impracticable. 

; SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Another significant budget area is the one captioned “Supporting Equipment, 
Materiel, and Services.” This area comprises a group of 12 important programs 
totaling in the aggregate $100.7 million in 1955 and $106.4 million in 1956. 
{mong the more important requirements budgeted in this area are tactical 
equipment for the Marine air wings, cameras and related equipment for photo- 
graphic-version aircraft, and specialized equipment for the launching and landing 
of aircraft aboard our Navy earriers. All of the requirements budgeted in this 
supporting area are directly related to one or more of the primary program factors: 
Deliveries of new aircraft and related aeronautical material; aviation training; 
projected aircraft operations; and the number of carrier operating in fleet 
complements, 


-—— 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Approximately 9 percent of our total request is budgeted for aviation research 
and development. The amount being requested for this purpose in 1956 is 
$165.1 millions, of which by far the largest portion is to continue highly impor- 
tant and promising projects already under way in direct support of current opera- 
tional requirements. Only relatively small sums are budgeted to initiate new stud- 
ies which in turn will determine the most promising areas for future development. 

The rapid progress achieved in naval aviation during the past decade stems 
largely from technological advances accruing from aggressive programs of research 
and development, both in this country and abroad. We keep abreast of all 
developments in fields related to aeronautics and endeavor to take full advantage 
of any advances adaptable of our requirements. The steam catapults and angled 
decks on our newest carriers, for example, originated as a British idea, but we 
historically and necessarily must look to our own research and development pro- 
gram for most of the improvements needed to maintain superiority in striking 
power of our carrier task forces and in other fields of our combat responsibility. 
Vigorous pursuit of a carefully coordinated aviation research and development 
program is the only means whereby this important challenge can be met. 
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GUIDED-MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Earlier witnesses before this committee have testified to the general progress 
being made in providing fleet combat squadrons with guided-missile capabilities. 
The first air-launched missile to go into production in the United States is now 
being employed by fleet squadrons to develop effective guided-missile tactics. 
Based on evaluation firings to date, this missile possesses a much greater kill 
probability against aerial targets than any air-launched weapon heretofore used. 
Sizable additional quantities are programed for procurement in 1956, in phase 
with expanding fleet employment of missiles. More limited quantities of other 
missiles also are programed for procurement for fleet use, 

Our total request for missile procurement in 1956 is $119 million, which includes 
$6.1 million for supporting equipment with which our squadrons and missile- 
service units must be equipped in order to have missile-employment capabilities. 
Approximately $51.4 million of this request is budgeted for small quantities of a 
number of more advanced missile models for technical or fleet evaluation of 
improved designs. Military considerations require that each of our current 
service-type missiles be appropriately backed up by the development and evalua- 
tion of successor missiles, with alternatives guidance systems, for phase-in as 
current models become obsolescent or as enemy-developed countermeasure 
techniques may nullify their military advantages. 
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CARRYOVER OF OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Not all of the obligational authority provided under our major conti; 
appropriation, ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” is converted into eq), 
tractual obligations during the initial vear of the procurement program.  Sehpd. 
uled production takes place over a number of years and procuremnt activity goo. 
on throughout the entire period. One of the significant advantages of a contin. 
uing appropriation is the fact that it releases us from fiscal pressure to jney 
obligations within an arbitrary time span that will be incompatible with the dy. 
namie character of our continuing aircraft production program. It thus provide. 
the necessary flexibility for the exercise of prudent foresight in the administrat; 
of this major continuing program, 

The large unobligated balance anticipated at June 30, 1955, about $1.49 
million, reflects primarily the program slippages previously discussed. Mops 
than half of this balance can be applied to the new 1956 program and our 193% 
funding is based on making full use of this available carryover. The remainder 
is required to complete procurement previously authorized and in progress. 
at June 30, 1956, a further carryover is anticipated but the entire amount of thar 
carryover will be required to complete procurement then in progress or associated 
with previously authorized aircraft programs. 

If we are to outfit our aircraft with the most modern equipment procurable. 
and if we are to maintain orderly procurement processes near the end of any fiscal 
vear, carryover of obligational authority is essential. Various component pro- 
curement will be in varying stages of completion at the close of the fiscal year 
and funds are required to complete this procurement. In addition, we should 
and must have funds reserved and available for the engineering changes necessary 
to correct or improve items in production and on order. We likewise should and 
must have funds available to phase the production of supporting spares in proper 
balance with the production of aircraft and installed components. We cannot 
state with precision what the minimum of unobligated carryover from vear to 
vear should be. However, the 1956 unobligated balance reflected in this budget 
represents our best estimate of the required normal carryover. In the event that 
prozraming changes occur which increase fund availability beyond program re- 
quirements it is our practice, as exemplified in this year’s budget presentation, t 
apply such funds as a credit against future procurement requirements. 


CONCLUSION 


Formal justification of each activity in our estimate is contained in the official 
unclassified budget books furnished this committee last January and further expla- 
nation is contained in the classified supplements I have here with me today. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to emphasize that the sum of $1,885.2 
million we are requesting in new appropriations for naval aviation has been rigor- 
ously sereened during the many review stages of the budget process we have gone 
through this year. No items are included which have not survived critical exami- 
nation as to justification, backup, and priority from initial preparation to final 
review. These estimates are more than $1 billion less than was appropriated last 
year and reflect throughout our most earnest endeavors to accomplish, at the 
lowest possible cost to the taxpayer, the missions assigned us in furtherance of 
national defense. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


TABLE 1.—Amounts available for obligation 


} 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


priation or estimate $943, 000, 000 $780, 895, 500 $814, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources..-.- 650, 000 650, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts - - 30, 906, § 25, 150, 000 | 19, 130, 000 
{nticipated payments to be received in future years 


from reserved balance, see. 110, Public Law 778 ; 10, 000, 000 | a 
fotal available for obligation - - - -- 74, ¢ ¢ 816, 695, 500 834, 280, 000 
ited balance, estimated savings. 925 —4, 966, 000 | 


Obligations incurred , 297, 05: S11, 729, 500 34, 280, 000 
parative transfer from 
Research, Navy” 
‘Medical eare, Navy”’ 
rdnance and facilities, Navy”’-- 93, 807 385, 000 
‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” ; 3,8 16, 000 


‘lated mparative transfer to— 
: Research and development, Navy”’: 

ae Direct obligations_- 
rable, Reimbursable obligations- 3, 496 

fiscal servicewide operations, Navy’’-- 3, 000 

pro- Navy personnel, general expenses” 2, 100 —111, 200 

Military personnel, Navy” 70, 000 

year Civil engineering, Navy”’---- 2, 000 

10uld Research and development, Army’’. -- — 10, 000 
Navy military procurement’’_. —17, 358, 703 —34, 930, 000 
ce —9, 187, 000 —10, 210, 000 | 


~— 


Scan : 
| oe “Ajreraft and related procurement, Navy 
and 


roner 
PO 


otal obligations. _ - ee ate Bh s: 681, 290, 399 770, 679, 300 | 834, 280, 000 


ar to OTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prope 
ty (441 U.S. C. 231 (e)); utilities and related services (10 U. 8. C. 1269 and 68 Stat. 576). 
bligated balance shown in the analysis of expenditures schedule takes account of anticipated 
ents from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, $10 million; June 
€, $2 million. 
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TABLE 2.—Obligations by activities 


| 
Description | 1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


ficial Direct Obligations 
‘pla- ppropriated funds: | 

Flight operations, Regular Navy _ 996, 279 $202, 094, 000 $219, 239, 000 
B59 2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve | , 362, 104 | 17, 832, 000 22, 423, 000 
ee Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy- | 1586 4,196 | 173, 204, 000 186, 361, 000 
igor 4. Aircraft overt! aul, Naval Reserve 30, 754, 392 | 30, 783, 000 40, 904, 000 
rone \, Station operations, Regular Navy 142, 992, 542 151, 879, 500 176, 617, 000 
ami- tation operations, Naval Reserve. - 10, 594, 867 | 11, 245, 800 12, 500, 000 
pee Alteration and replacement of facilities 32, 487, 734 39, 918, 000 43,017,000 
final %. Supporting equipment, materie], and services 84, 816, 494 | 100, 723, 000 106, 439, 000 
last Departmental administration 6, 601, 310 7, 200, 000 7,000, 000 





the Total obligations from appropriated funds____ - 550, 229, 91! 734, 879, 300 | _ 814, 500, 000 


e ot 


burserrents from non-Federal sources: | 
tation operations, Regular Navy 269, 991 | 585, 000 585, 000 
tion operations, Naval Reserve 30, 000° | 65, 000 65, 000 
Total reimbursements from non- Federal sources. 650, 000 650, ‘000 


CITI TROUIe Ee AE aPbsish LEY 


Total direct obligations--.--- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


light operations, Regular Navy eaetndl 13, 221, 481 | 18, 273, 000 8, 264, 000 
Flight operations, Naval Reserve - - . - - 4 : 906, 000 | 1, 641, 000 $12, 000 
\ircraft overhaul, Regular Navy ‘ os | 9, 741, 000 | 9, 327, 000 | 5, 086, 000 
‘ireraft overhaul, Naval Reserve : | 1, 889, 000 1, 657, 000 1, 116, 000 
Station operations, Regular Navy | 1, 330, 009 1, 115, 000 1, 115, 000 
‘tation operations, Naval Reserve eee 370, 000 | 335, 000 335, 000 
Alteration and replacement of facilities * 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 

Supporting equipment, materiel, and services | 3, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 2, 100, 000 
Departmental administration. --.--.........--------- 3, 0U0 | 2, 000 2, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | | 
from other accounts... -- ee 30,760,490 | __35, 150, 000 130, 000 


Total obligations.........._.-- ; ~ 681, 290,399 | 770, 679, 300 834, 280, 000 











Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $483,586,210 as of March 31, 1955 
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AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND FACILITIES 


Senator ELLENDER. What statement is this? 

Admiral CLexton. This is on aircraft procurement and_aireraf; 
facilities. 

Admiral Harrison. I will now proceed with the highlights of the 
statement just placed in the record. Since this is the first time | 
have been privileged to appear before you as the principal witness 
supporting the appropriation estimates for naval aviation, I should 
like to assure you of my awareness of the far-reaching issues coming 
before this committee for resolution. Being fully mindful of your 
important responsibilities, 1 am most earnest in my desire to assist 
you in every way I possibly can and all of us here will do our utmost 
to explain in proper perspective the budgetary estimates associated 
with the plans which Admiral Combs has just outlined. 

Our appropriation estimates for the support of these plans in 1954 
total $1,885,246,000, which in the President’s budget is distributed 
among four appropriations: 

$753 million under “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” for 
new aircraft and modifications; 

$814,500,000 under “Aircraft and facilities, Navy,” for the opera- 
tional costs of naval aviation; 

$152,602,000 under “Navy military procurement,” for missiles and 
electronic equipme nt; 

And $165,144,000 under “Research and development, Navy,” for 
developme atid effort directed toward improving our aeronautical 
equipment. 

These combined estimates are more than $1 billion less than was 
appropriated for corresponding program areas in 1955 and reflect 
throughout our endeavor to make full use of all existing resources and 
to increase continually in operating efficiency. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say using all resources: You mean moneys 
previously appropriated? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that again I say that it points up the exact 
thing that I have been contending—that you have this extra money 
and you are now coming before us and saying what you want to use 
it for. 

Admiral Harrison. We can go into that matter. 

Senator ELLenpER. All right. 

Admiral Harrison. By virtue of many funding reductions of a 
one time nature, we are enabled this year to present —_——— 
requests substantially lower than would be required normally to 
finance a naval aviation defense effort of comparable magnitude. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As in previous years, aircraft procurement is the largest and 
many respects the most important area of our budget request. Our 
plans for 1956 call for the ordering of 1,613 aircraft at a cost of 
$1,525,867,000, but more than half this cost can be offset by unused 
appropriation balances and other assets available from previous years, 
so that only $653,750,000 in additional appropriation authority 1s 
required to finance this procurement, 
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Senator ELLENDER. Right at that point, you see, when you came 
before us and asked for money of which you have a surplus, that money 
was asked of this Congress for certain purposes and you did not 
evidently use it, so that you are using it now on these aircraft you are 


now 2 : 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. I address myself to that here. 


FUNDS RELEASE BY CANCELLATION OF ORDERS 


Approximately one-half of this appropriation offset was derived 
from funds released by the cancellation of aircraft previously ordered, 
but on which required performance specifications were not met on a 
timely basis. 

Senator CHAvEz. Would you tell us now the total amount of money 
involved in the cancellation? 

Admiral Harrison. It is of the order of $400 million. We have an 
offset of $800 million, of which $400 million approximately is in the 
cancellation of aircraft previously ordered. 

Senator CHAVEZ. What about slippage? Does that involve can- 
cellations, too. 

Admiral Harrison. Quite frequently. The cancellations affected 
everything that went with the airplanes, the engines that went with 
them, the radar equipment, and everything for those particular 
models which did not prove out. 

Senator CHAvEZ. You have a program and the committee wanted 
to carry on that program. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. To what extent did the cancellation and slippages 
retard the progress of the program you had in mind? 

Admiral Harrison. This is approximately half and half. Of the 
$800 million, $400 million is in this area of complete cancellation. 

And a comparable amount was derived from delaying orders for 
additional quantities of aircraft in models where production slippages 
made that necessary. 


CANCELLATION AND SLIPPAGE 


Senator Cuavez. Teil us in language so that we will understand, 
what do you mean by cancellation and what do you mean by slippage 
and what does it involve? How do you arrive at that conclusion? 

Admiral Harrison. A cancellation is a stopwork order that wholly 
stops an airplane, which we thought was going to prove out in a timely 
fashion as a good airplane. 

We find out that due to delays, in our case mostly engine develop- 
ment delays, the engine would not come about in time to make a 
good airplane that would be a modern airplane when we could get it, 
so we terminated the order. 

Senator CHavez. You terminated the order, but after all, the 
company that had that order must get something. What percentage 
of the total of the cancellation price does the company that builds 
the airplane get? I want to know what does the Navy lose in those 
kinds of cancellations? 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF TERMINATIONS 


Admiral Harrison. The average amount of the terminations th 
we have at hand is the order of 9 percent, 8 to 9 percent. 

Senator CHavez. 9 percent goes to the concern or firm that was to 
build the airplane that you decided to cancel the order? 

Admiral Harrison. They got about one-tenth of the way through 
and they were paid for their expenses up to that time. 

Senator ELLeNDER. How much loss did you suffer in this cancellg. 
tion other than the 9 percent? 

Admiral Harrison. This is the only money loss we have had, jg 
this—— 

SALVAGE 


Senator ELLENDER. Were you able to use the engines or the air. 
planes you canceled out? 

Admiral Harrison. We salvage everything we possibly can. 

Senator ELLenpErR. How much did you salvage? How much 
could you not use? 

Admiral Harrison. That is a figure of 8 to 9 percent money value, 

Senator Cuavez. What does it mean in dollars and cents? When 
you say 10 percent or 8 percent or 9 percent, it is only a percentage 

asis. We are appropriating the money here in dollars and cents. 
What does it amount to? 

Admiral Harrison. Roughly we have talked about $400 million 
and 10 percent of that would be $40 million. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, that loss includes, you say, the payment 
to the contractor for cancellations as well as your loss on such engines 
and airplanes as were manufactured and not used. 

Admiral Harrison. Which cannot be used. That is all the con- 
tractor or the suppliers or vendors to him get from us to pay them for 
their effort and parts which they have bought. 


REASONS FOR CANCELLATIONS 


Senator ELLtenprer. Who is reponsible for this loss and cancella- 
tion? Was something else discovered that should have been added to 
the engine or to the airplane that was not thought of when the air- 
plane was in the blueprint stage? 

Admiral Harrison. The loss primarily is due to overoptimism in 
the feeling that the engine or the electronics equipment, or the airplane 
could be developed to the stage where we could really use it at the 
time at which it becomes available. 

Senator CHavez. Admiral, at that point, and I am still looking at 
this sympathetically from the Navy’s standpoint, do not these fast 
salesmen, merchandizers come and sell an idea to someone connected 
with purchasing these things and suddenly you come to the conclusion 
that you do not need it? How much do we lose or do you keep track 
of those things? Is there a setup within the Department by which 
matters of that kind could be taken care of? After all, we are deal- 
ing with human nature and there might be some fast salesmen who 
will come over there and sell you some excess electronics or sell you 
something else you do not need. 

Then suddenly you say, well, we are going to cancel that order. 
What do you do about trying to safeguard the public moneys? 
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CONTRACTS PLACED DURING KOREAN PERIOD 


Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we have a system and an im- 
proving system by which we endeavor to take care of this situation, 
art of this I have already referred to. 

Throughout the Korean period we were greatly influenced in most 
of our actions by the prevailing ominous prospects of worldwide 
conflict. Under these circumstances we were impelled to proceed 
rapidly w ith contracts for newly developed models of aircraft which 
opened then to have great combat promise, but which were largely 
unproved at the time. 

You may recall that these planes had been in development status 
for some years and that leading experts, both in industry and in the 
Navy, were convinced that their production for fleet use was feasible. 

Because the needs of our combat squadrons for modern aircraft 
were SO urgent, we accepted these production promises as justifiable 
risks even though development was incomplete and full-scale evalua- 
tion testing had not been accomplished. 


TRANSITION FROM RECIPROCATING TO JET POWER 


When production actually got underway we found that the prob- 
lems involved in the transition from reciprocating to jet power were 
much greater than anybody had foreseen and that the production 
promised did not fully materialize. That it failed to do so is some- 
what more understandable in retrospect upon realization of just 
how far reaching this transition from reciprocating to jet power in 
aircraft actually was. 


Viewed in retrospect, what we were attempting to do was to 


telescope within several years a transition comparable to that which 
occurred in the last century when the Navy converted from sail to 
steam. 

Now, we endeavor to prevent anything of that magnitude occurring 
again through our new system of introducing aircraft into the fleet, 
which I will now discuss. 

This past year, in consonance with the policy of gearing national 
preparedness to an extended period of world tension, we have adopted 
a better integrated system of providing new combat aircraft for our 
fleet squadrons. 


FLEET INTRODUCTION OF REPLACEMENT MODELS (FIRM) 


For abbreviated reference, we identify this system as FIRM, fleet 
introduction of replacement models. 

Under FIRM we start a new model in production at a very low 
rate and hold the production rate low until performance character- 
istics and production problems have been well ascertained and 
reflected in any necessary planned improvement. 

The initial deliveries from the production line go immediately into 
test, where they are thoroughly evaluated to demonstrate that the 
model is operationally serviceable and in all respects fleet ready before 
production is accelerated to provide the large quantities needed for 
loot squadrons, 
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This more orderly phasing of production and testing actually Je 
in practice to earlier delivery of fleet-ready aircraft and should greatly 
simplify fleet problems of maintaining the aircraft assigned to its ¢ om- 
bat squadrons. 


AIRCRAFT TESTING BEFORE PRODUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Admiral, would it be feasible to try out a plane 
say a model, in every respect, before you put it into production and 
thereby probably save a great deal of the cost of manufacturing q 
plane that turns out to be bad? 

We have a big research department. We appropriate about two 
and a half billion dollars per year for all services to work on these 
projects. 

I am wondering if it is not feasible, before you get into a contract, to 
have a model plane perform before you put it into production and 
thereby save this tremendous cost. 

Admiral Harrison. Senator Ellender, you have come to a very 
profound and very important question. The key to the answer is in 
the dynamic tec hnology which is characteristic of the aircraft e ngineer, 

Our service model life is all too short. We utilize the latest produc. 
tion of research, science, engineering, and technology to make an air- 
plane which is modern in the sense that it can combat a potential 
enemy’s produced model. 

We could save all termination problems presumably if we did 
exactly what you said, get our ideas together, build a researel: air- 
plane, develop it, be sure that every bug is out of that airplane in 
every way, then make a small order and try them out in service a 
long time and then come back with our big production order. 

What is wrong with that is that whereas now we have, let us say, 
a 5-year service ‘life of a model, that by the time we have made the 
model that way we would have a 2- or 3-year service life for the model 
and it would be a much more expensive way of doing business. 

Senator Cuavez. The development is happening so fast that the 
plane becomes obsolete so fast that you have to keep on changing 
possibly every short while. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; that is the thing, entirely. 

In other words, that is the reason we have to use judgment and 
bridge the preparatory process in order to give our production air- 
plane longer life. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. If I understand Senator Ellender’s question cor- 
rectly, and I believe in his ideas generally, is it not at all possible that 
in the money you get for research and development, the millions spent 
by industry in the same line of work, that you could keep abreast oi 
what is happening and get the kind of airplanes which will not be 
obsolete within 5 years? 

Admiral Harrison. That is our major effort. That is what wi 
are trying to do. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that is as far as you can go if you keep 
that in mind. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; that is our prime objective to do ii 
as economically as possible to oe t a first-line airplane that will actually 
be able to win the war if we have one. 
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Senator CHAvez. Of course, that is the first thing that has to be 
borne in mind. Whether we like it or dislike it, if there are any 
merits or demerits, we have to keep in mind that we are dealing with 
the reality of the moment. Is not that correct? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator THy®. Admiral, you are faced with this question that the 
engineers, the designers, are constantly at work. Even the B—52, the 
heavy bombers, are replacing the B-36’s 

It is well we cut back insofar as the catia that were scheduled 
for produc tion of B-36’s, because the situation did not warrant that 
fleet of B-36’s, and now we are coming forth with the more modern 
B-5 

You and your respective people are confronted with the same. 
Your engineers are designing; you have a model which could be im- 
proved today, do you not? The engineers may finally complete its 
research and its development and come out with a perfected plane 
within the month, which will then go through the engineering stages 
to install the most effective plane design. That is the history of it; 
is it not? 

Admiral Harrison. That is true, Senator Thye. 

Senator Turn. It is like an automobile. The 1952 model is anti- 
quated on the advent of the 1955’s. The same thing is true in our 
engineering. There was wisdom in the cutbac k, was there not? 

Admiral Harrison. Y es, sir. 

Senator Tuy. And the reduction in your procurement? Had 
your procurement continued at the high le vel and in the numbers of 
squadrons that you had scheduled in 1951-52, you would have a 
creater number that would not meet your standards of today, which 
you might term obsolete. Am I right or wrong in my thinking on 
that? 

Admiral Harrison. You are right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, even though you sacrificed the 8 to 9 
percent, in the cancellation and the cost of these cancellations you 
are today with a smaller inventory of what would have been obso- 
lete. Am I right in that thinking? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


PROCURING MORE MODERN PLANES 


Senator Toye. Therefore, though it cost you money to cancel, you 
are money ahead so far as the Treasury is concerned in this, that you 
are procuring planes today that are modern rather than an inventory 
of obsoletes? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, instead of this being a deficit that we 
might eriticize vou for, we might say vou are 92 percent, or 91 percent 
ahead on a modern rather than an obsolete fleet. Am I right in my 
thinking? 

Admiral Harrison. You are, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, then, may I ask: How close are you to having 
what you think is the strength that you desire of the mode ‘mm planes 
as of today? Have you a full schedule of accomplishment? Do you 
have a full schedule of squadrons? 

You call it squadrons, do you not? 
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Admiral Harrison. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. In the Air Force they call them wings. We moy, 
from one of your military forces to the other. The Air Force refe TS to 
it as wings and I think you refer to it as squadrons. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyer. Do you ‘have your full complement of squadrons 
that you desire now? 

Admiral Harrison. In general, we have the numbers set forth 
The degree of modernity of it is—— 


PERCENTAGE OF MODERNIZATION 


Admiral Comrs. We expect, Mr. Senator, to have about 85 percent 
modernization by the end of 1957. 

Senator Tuys. Is that in the full complement sof strength that you 
had as an objec tive in the calendar year of 1955? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Your objective goal is practically reached in num- 
bers and is 85 percent modern. “Could you state specifically your 
percent of reaching the objective of the numbers of squadrons as of 
the calendar year? 

Admiral Comps. We are on the line in numbers. 

Senator THyr. And if you are 85 percent modern 

Admiral Compgs. We will be in 1957, sir. 

Senator Toye. Have you the number of men and the number of 
trained pilots and skilled engineers and technicians in this field in 
accordance with what your objectives were as for the calendar year 
1955? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we have. The training of personnel 
parallels the purchase of the aircraft. 

Senator Ture. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENpDER. All right, Admiral, you may proceed. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Admiral Harrison. The programed augmentation of our active 
carrier striking forces by the addition of one carrier air group with its 
supporting carrier will increase both the number of aircraft to be 
operated and the total hours to be flown next vear over 1955. This 
augmentation in forces generates corresponding increases in our 
flight operations and aircraft overhaul estimates, but these increases 
are relatively small. 

A far greater impact is occasioned by the rising percentage of high- 
performance aircraft in our operating complements. 


COST OF JET AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


Many of our newer jet models, for example, cost from 4 to 6! times 
as much per hour to operate as the propeller aircraft they displace and 
it is this factor which largely accounts for the approximately 10 percent 
higher request being made this year relative to 1955. 

Our overall request for these related budget areas totals $469 
million and is based on a detailed pricing of flying hours;by model and 
overhaul workload by aircraft or engine type. 
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Not all of the obligational authority provided under our major 
continuing appropriation, “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy, 
is converted into contractual obligations during the initial year of 
the procurement program. 

Scheduled production takes place over a number of years and 
procurement activity goes on throughout the entire period. 


)? 


ADVANTAGES OF CONTINUING APPROPRIATION 


One of the significant advantages of a continuing appropriation is 
the fact that it releases us from fiscal pressure to incur obligations 
within an arbitrary time span that will be incompatible with the 
dynamic character of our continuing aircraft production program. 
: thus provides the necessary flexibility for the exercise of prudent 

esight in the administration of this major continuing program. 


USE OF CARRYOVER FUNDS 


The large unobligated balance anticipated at June 30, 1955, reflects 
primarily “the program slippages previously disc ussed. More than 
half of this balance can be applied to the new 1956 program and our 
1956 funding is based on making full use of this available carryover. 

The remainder is required to complete procurement previously 
authorized and in progress. 

Again at June 30, 1956, a further carryover is anticipated but the 
entire amount of that carryover will be required to complete procure- 
ment then in progress or associated with previously authorized 
aircraft programs. 

If we are to outfit our aircraft with the most modern equipment 
procurable, and if we are to maintain orderly procurement processes 
near the end of any fiscal year, carryover of obligational authority 
is essential. Various component procurement will be in varying stages 
of completion at the close of the fiscal year and funds are required to 
complete this procurement. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ENGINEERING CHANGES 


In addition, we should and must have funds reserved and avail- 
able for the engineering changes necessary to correct or improve 
items in production and on order. 

We likewise should and must have funds available to phase the 
production of supporting spares in proper balance with the production 
of aircraft and installed components. 

We cannot state with precision what the minimum of unobligated 
carryover from year to year should be. 

However, the 1956 unobligated balance reflected in this budget 
represents our best estimate of the required normal carryover. In 
the event that programing changes occur which increase fund avail- 
ability beyond program requirements, it is our practice, as exemplified 
injthis year’s budget presentation, to apply such funds as a credit 
against future procurement requirements. 
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CONTINUING INCREASES 


Senator Cuavez. I have a couple of questions here that I woul 
like to ask; the “Aircraft and facilities of the Navy,” activities | 
and 2, “Flight operations, the Regular Navy,” and “Naval Reserve 
flights operations” show increases of $17 million and $4.5 million, 

respectively, due largely according to the justifications, to an increase 

in operating aircraft, increase in number of flying hours, increase jp 
numbers of jet aircraft which are more costly to operate, and increases 
in costs of fuel. Are we to anticipate continuing increases in these 
activities from year to year? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. The increase reflects primarily q 
higher mix of jet aircraft w ‘hich use more—was your question related 
sole ‘ly to the flight operations aspects? 

Senator CHavnz. That is right. 


HIGHER COSTS OF JET AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


Admiral Harrison. There is a larger mix of jet aircraft in our 
inventory, a higher approach to ¢ omplete modernness of our inve ntory, 

And the jet ‘aircraft costs from 4 to 6 times as much to operate a 
the older propeller models which they displace. 

Senator CHavez. And as we increase that we can expect some 
developments on that so that an increase should be anticipated? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; there will be some increase from year 
to year as we get a bigger mix of jet models and as increasing power 
comes into the models. 

Senator CHavez. You would come back then to the old proposition 
that a model’ of the moment would not be necessarily so 6 months 
hence. 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir; we will continue to have a modern 
airplane. 

Senator Cuaverz. So as the jet increases continue that way, we can 
anticipate that the increase will be larger than what we have in this 
bill? 

Admiral Harrison. There will be some increase, but as our jet mix 
approaches 100 percent of our objective, the amount from that change 
will dry out, but we will still have an increase from year to year in 
lesser amount because our airplanes requiring higher performance will 
have some higher powers. 

Senator Cuavez. I know it. That is an ambitious idea, but will it 
work out that way? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir 


KEEPING ABREAST OF POSSIBLE FUTURE ENEMY 


Admiral Comes. It is ambitious but it must work out that way, sir, 
because we have good reason to believe that the country who is to be 
our opponent is going to have planes which we are going to have to 
match. 

Senator Cuavez. We have had that since the First World War. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. We have always had that since the war. 

As things develop, whether they be jets, whether it be firepower 01 
be this or be that, we have always increased. 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHAVEZ. So we can anticipate that increases shall be made. 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 


DETERMINATION OF COMPLIANCE WITH REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Cuavez. I have another question here. What steps are 
taken to insure the aircraft models meet your requirement before large 
quantities are ordered? 

Admiral Harrison. In the first place, the requirements of the oper- 
ating forces are conveyed to us as an operating requirements state- 
ment from Admiral C ombs’ office, to our bureau. We then put them 
out in a specification of what is needed. 

That is written into the contract. Then the research and develop- 
ment airplanes is evaluated at our naval air station at Patuxent River. 
After it has gone through our own work and as it is improved and 
brought up in accordance with what is needed, we then evaluate this 
first order with actual fleet pilots, under fleet operations, before we get 
into the all-out production release. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but I have belonged to this committee 
for the last 16 years and there are always new requirements which 
incur new expenses. 

As I said before, it might be necessary, but we would like to have it 
justified before the committee. 

Admiral Harrison. It is a fact that we do have to have new models. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 


OBSOLESCENCE FACTOR 


You have to have new models and all of a sudden the new models 
are obsolete. When will it be — to stop? 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are ever going 
tostop. ‘That is the only answer I can give you. 

Senator CHavez. I am glad you have given that answer. 

Admiral Comps. Because if we stop progress, then we go back. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it progress in increasing the appropriations for 
the Navy or is it progress in American tee hnology? 

Admiral Comps. It is progress, so far as we are concerned, in having 
the tools to go out and win with. 

Senator Cr ,vEz. Who are ‘“‘we 

Admiral Comps. The people who have to do the fighting, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is everybody, is it not? 

Admiral Comss. Everyone in the United States, sir. 

Senator Torr. The tractors in the field of a 1952 model is obsolete 
compared with the 1955. 

Admiral Comps. One of the main things is that we never know 
exactly what we must have to beat the other team. We must have 
the best article the ingenuity of our people can devise. We must keep 
advancing, modernizing all the time so that we are sure that we are 
ahead. 

Senator CuHavez. Yes. I would not mind that happening to the 
American people, but I hope that the Army or the Navy are not the 
only ones that are improving. 
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Admiral Comrs. When I say “we who have to fight,” as we found in 
World War II, I meant everybody in the countryman, woman, and 
child. 

Senator ELtenpER. What prompts you to make these improve. 
ments? 

INFORMATION SOURCES 


What does it come from? From your own people, or inform; ation 
you get from the potential enemy that he has something that js 
good or better than you have? 

Admiral Comps. All of the information from all sources are fe 
into the hopper, every bit of information we can get, photogr; aphs, 
information, word of mouth, everything, and the knowledge of our 
own best engineers and technicians, what they think they can do, from 
the state of the art. They figure their own knowledge and their own 
experience versus the knowledge and experience of the scientists and 
designers on the other side. They figure what those fellows can 
produce versus what we have and what our ingenuity can produce 

Senator CHAvez. Does that include our intelligence? 

Admiral Comps. That includes everything, every bit of informa- 
tion we can get. 

All is evaluated. 

Then we come up with the specifications which the admiral js 
talking about, what we need to keep ourselves ahead. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt at this point? 

Senator CuHavez. Certainly. 

Senator Ture. I had an opportunity to go through one of 
big modern plants in Seattle. The engineers and designers ase) 
us what they had conceived just by the new type of a tool that had 
been de veloped i in the casting and the drawing out, that is the forging 
of the main framework of that. All of that had been revolutionized 
in a matter of 2 years in just the forging of the frame of that ship. 

So therefore, it was just like anything else. The very life power 
on the tractor, where you can have the power takeoff running with 
the motor even though you disengage the clutch, is one of the great 
features in the new modern tractor of today. 

If they did that in a simple farm implement, you know the engineers 
are at work constantly in the great automobile or in the great airplane 
industry. 

[ was in Romerant, France, in World War I, when they brought 
out the DeHavilland Liberty airplane. When they had that assem- 
bled and brought out on the field, they said it was the last design in 
aircraft engineering and they could not conceive what the engineers 
would next think of. 

That was the DeHavilland Liberty in Romerant in France in 
September 1918. They said, “I do not believe the engineers can 
think of another thing.’”’ I mention that today alongside of what 
you have. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, might I make an off-the- 
record observation, very briefly? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to check up 
and make sure. You are asking for $1,885 million new money, and 
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you are asking, or you have a carryover of $1,389 million of obligated 


fund. 
TOTAL OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, AND PROCUREMENT 


So you are spending for aircraft procurement in the Navy—is it 
aircraft procurement alone, I would like to ask, $3,374 million, or is 
‘hat your total aircraft operation, maintenance, operation, and 
procure ment? 

Captain Hirscu. That is total available for obligation, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that it is not fair to say to you yet when 
you cut down to your request from $1,085 million that is all you are 
doing because actually through program, slippage, and changes of 
models as have been discussed ‘here, you have available $1,389 million 
in addition to your new request; that is correct? 

Captain Hirscu. The revised unobligated figure for this appropri- 
ation is $1,601,887 ,000, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROGRAM SLIPPAGE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Is there any program slippage now? If so, 
jsit cut down or is it still running quite badly? 

Admiral Harrison. The performance under our program is almost 
never exactly 100 percent, but in the last scheduling period our 
deliveries were in excess of 90 percent. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that your slippage is now less than 10 
percent? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that a good statement covering all your 
contracts? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. In this particular area we are talking 
about the slippage in procurement of aircraft has become less than 
) percent. 

LEVEL OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Let me ask you this question: You say in 
one part of this statement that you are making 2,400 new planes 
annually and in another part of the statement you are saying your 
program this year will be 1,613 new planes. 

How do you correlate those two statements, or do I misinterpret 
them? 

Admiral Harrison. They are correct statements. Our level of 
procurement to take care of normal wearout or attrition, is of the 
order of 2,400 airplanes a year with a cost of the order of $2 billion, 

This particular year the ‘shopping list for aircraft is 1,613 airplanes 
and the reason it is less than the 2,400 is because the difference is 
made up from previous procurement. In some particular areas we 
we not able to buy planes of the quality that we want and would 
like to buy, so no request is being made this year in those areas 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you are not slowing down on your 
program of getting new planes, but what you are doing is getting a 
bigger receipt of deliveries or a larger amount of deliveries right now 
and slowing down on your new production until you can make sure 
that it is the production you want? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. The types that you want? 
Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; the types that we want. 


FIRST LINE NAVY PLANES 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, may I ask this question—this is gp 
open hearing—if you do not want to answer, you do not have to: 
How many first line planes do you have operating now in the Navy? 
If that figure is a security figure, do not give it. 

Admiral Comps. That information would be classified, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not think that the American people 
should be entitled to know how many? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; the American people. The percentage of 
modernity is in the record. I think that will show pretty well how 
we stand without actually giving the figures. 

Senator SALTonstaLL. I did not hear that. 

Admiral Comps. I say the percentage of modern aircraft has been 
given in the record, and the committee can understand from that 
about how we stand, without giving the actual figures. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLuL. Does that percentage show the first line 
operation of planes and the reserve or secondary line? 

Admiral Comps. It shows the percentage of the total planes that 
are first line. 

Senator Cuavez. Why should not the American people know what 
they have to take care of them? 

\dmiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, I think the American people should 
know everything that we can tell them. If we could just confine it to 
the American people we would be all right, but I feel that maybe w 
might be saying too much which people other than Americans woul 
take advantage of. 

Admiral Ciexton. In the House hearing, Mr. Chairman, it was 
pointed out that at the present time, today, we are about 50 percent 
modern and with the procurement program set up for the fiscal year 
1956, in December 1957 we will be 85 percent modernized. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that you will be improved 35 percent u 
modernization the next year and a half from 50 to 85 percent? 

\dmiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask one more question? 


TOTAL CARRYOVER NEXT FISCAL YEAR 


The new amount of money is $1,885 million. The unobligated 
funds to be used this year in procurement are $1,602 million, or a 
total of $3,487 million. Now, you stated here somewhere in this 
statement that you would carry over a certain amount. Have you 
any estimate as to the amount of unobligated funds that you will 
carry over into the next fiscal year? 

Admiral Cirextron. Yes, sir; that amount of $516 million; 
$516,764,000. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. So that you will reduce by half the unobli- 
gated funds, over half, that you are now carrying forward into this 
next year? 

Admiral CLEextTon. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that due to the fact that the production 
line from your lead time to your finished plane is coming down or 
what is the cause due to? 

Admiral Harrison. It is essentially that we went to our balance 
and took all of that that we could properly use this year and placed 
it against the new appropriation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then you are trying to come down and get 
more on a cash-and-carry basis, so to speak? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Rather than the fact that the lead time has 
been cut down? 

Senator Cuavez. No; I do not think so. The cash and carry basis 
is what we are asking for now in this bill. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a misleading statement on my part, 
\ir. Chairman. What I am trying to make out is that you are getting 
down closer to the annual appropriations and with less carryover 
That is what I am trying to say. 

Senator Cuavez. That is it. And I think that is what the com- 
mittee has in mind. If you need it, tell us and we will give it to 
vou, but do not have this backlog of balance. Is that not what 
vou had in mind? 
~ Senator ELLenper. That is what I have in mind. 

Admiral Harrison. The purpose of our appropriation this year is 
to bring us exactly on a par the 30th of June, a vear from now, with 
what we need to carry over to take care of these three elements we 
mentioned. That is to say, engine spare parts, changes, and aircraft 
components. 

COST OF FIGHTER PLANE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. If this is not a security figure, can vou 
give us today the cost of a fighter plane that you put on the deck of 
an aireraft carrier? You can give it in the number of planes, if 
you want to. 

Admiral Harrison. There are a number of planes. I think we 
have an average figure. It is of the order of $700,000. We can give 
you that exact figure. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What was it in 1942, World War II? 

Admiral Harrison. About the order of a hundred thousand dollars. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the cost of a modern fighter plane 
inthe Navy today, the average fighter plane, has gone up seven times? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; but that is in part due to the quantity 
element, 

Senator CHavez. That does not tell the story because it is probably 
twice that much, 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; there are many elements. There is 
a very large element of a bigger, more expensive airplane. There is 
also an element of number being produced. In other words, we had 
500 a month during World War II, in one factory, for example; we 
have no such quantity now. 

So the efficiency, the inherent efficiency of making 500 a month 
wd 50 a month is different. 

Senator CHavez. And is it not the difference brought about by 
this reason; you are changing so vastly that you do not know whether 
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you can depend on 3 in 5 months or can depend on 500 in 5 months 
Is not that the actual situation? 

Admiral Comss. That is right. If we knew that our aircraft yoy, 
always the best, we could freeze a model for 5 years and buy 5,099 
of that 1 model, but we cannot do that. 

Senator CHavez. You cannot do that because the progress in, {hp 
development of the airplane i is so fast that you do not know whethe; 
you are going to have 3 or 50; is that correct? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Harrison. We do not want to buy World War I quai 
ties now. 

Senator CHavez. You want to buy what you need for the momen 
and the changes occur so fast, and are so vast that you do not knoy 
whether you want that many? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. There is not any comparison with plane of 1942 jy 
comparison with 1955 or 1956. Your electronics was nothing—I mean 
just for your bombs, your automatic controls over your bombs. Your 
bombsight in itself probably cost as much in all of its installation as 
the old plane cost in 1942 because your bombsight that first came out 
only cost a fraction and it was in size, weight, and all a fraction of 
what goes in the modern one and, therefore, you had to reconstruct 
the power, the structure of the plane to carry the modern bombsight, 
The cost there is far in excess of what your original plane cost in 1942 
I think I am right in that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have anything further? 


SCHEDULED PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 


Senator Ropertson. I would like to ask the admiral a question. 
On page 11 of your prepared statement you say: 


Scheduled production takes place over a number of years and procurement 
activity goes on throughout the entire period. 

Considering the funds that you will carry into fiscal 1956, from 
fiscal 1955, plus the new money for fiscal 1956, how far will you be 
carried forward into fiscal 1957 by your carryover provision? 

Admiral Harrison. The amount of this particular appropriation 
which will not be obligated a year from now would be this $516 million 
dollars we have mentioned. But the actual use of funds will come 
month by month over a period of as much as 4 years as the contractors 
get into the manufacture of the aircraft which are to be appropriated 
for now. 

In 18 months we will get our first airplane delivered; it will be fully 
paid for, but the others will stretch over 12 months and then spares 
may go even further. 

Senator Roperrson. But you do not ask for an appropriation or 
contract that would not be fulfilled for 4 years, immediately? You 
do not ask for the money right now that will not be spent for 2 years. 
3 years, or 4 years from now, do you? In other words, do we pile up 
the money immediately that you cannot spend for 4 years. 
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EXPENDITURE TIME LAG 


Admiral Harrison. Yes, rr we will start purchasing airplanes with 
these funds in July of this year, and we will put out the whole order of 
airplanes. There will be very little expenditures at first, but this 
money will cover the whole expenditure throughout the time of 
manufacture of all these airplanes. 

Most of these funds will be expended within 30 months from now, 
hut a little bit, for spare parts and changes, will carry over after that. 

Senator Ropertson. 1 would like for General Moore to comment 
on that in connection with the testimony of the Army procurement 
that they wanted to carry over about what would be necessary for 
one — s purchase, that they could contract before the end of 
the fiscal year for goods that would not be delivered until the first 
quarter of the following fiscal year. As I understand this, we are 
actually appropriating the mone y that will not be spent for 4 years? 

General Moors. Yes, sir; but there is no piling up in the Treasury 
of any funds. This appropris ition is in effect an authority to enter 
into contracts. Now, as far as the comparison with the Army is 
concerned, the Army does desire enough carryover to continue an 
orderly placing of contracts early in the fiscal year, in precisely the 
same manner as the Navy has indicated is their desire. 

In addition the Army gets all the money for tanks, for ammunition, 
for artillery, for ordnance, at one time, even though they place part 
of the contract for procurement of those items in the fiscal year for 
which the funds are appropriated snd the remaining contracts in 
ensuing fiscal years. 

There is a definite difference insofar as the Army is concerned in 
this excess carryover field. The Army has a carryover fund which it 
admits it does not need and which can be utilized as this committee 
or the Congress sees fit. That amounts to $800 million in one appro- 
priation. Ido not want to make that statement that at any time 

Senator Ropertson. I understand that the Defense agencies had 
appropriated funds available in excess of $62 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1953. I understand now they will be down to about $46 
billion at the end of this fiscal year plus the thirty-some billion dollars 
that we will add to it now; is that correct? 

Senator Cuavez. Thirty-three plus billion dollars. 

Senator Ropertson. That they have $46 billion previously appro- 
priated. 

General Moorr. That is the unexpended balance, $46 billion on 
the Ist of July 1955. That is this July. 

Senator Ropertson. All the money that we appropriated for 
Defense agencies is available to them until it is spent. 

General Moore. No, sir; not all. 

Senator Ropertson. What about the $46 billion? Cannot they 
contract for it? 

General Moore. When I say not all, Senator, I mean our appro- 
priation for pay and maintenance and operation. Such appropriations 
expire year by year on the first of July. 
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NO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


We have funds that expire every year, but only in this heavy pyo. 
curement appropriation and research and dev elopment—these appro- 
priations which are listed on the table, which is before the committe 
which are called no-year appropriations —those are the appropriations 
where the money carries over and does not expire. 

Senator Ropertson. On your heavy equipment, how much has 
accrued up to this time? 

General Moors. On June 30, 1955, for the entire Department of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and Office of the Secretary, 
$11,534,877 000. That will be reduced at the end of the ensuing 
fiscal year 

Senator Rosertson. That is the unobligated? 

General Moore. Unobligated. 

Senator ROBERTSON. How much do you have obligated? Where 
does this $46 billion figure come from? 


TOTAL CARRYOVER FUNDS 


General Moore. This $46 billion figure is the total unexpended 
balance that will be available on July 1, 1955, and it includes the 

1,534,877,000 that will be unobligated. If vou will subtract it, you 
will get roughly $35 billion of unliquidated obligations which are 
carried over to pay vendors and contractors as soon as they deliver 
the work which has been placed under contract. 

Senator Rospertson. Then the real carryover is $11 billion plus? 

General Moore. $11 billion which is not legally obligated on a 
contract signed by both parties, but we have it in hand and a portion 
of which is committed. In other words, a portion of it is to continue 
the approved program for specific ships in the Navy, for specific 
airplanes in the Air Force, and for specific items in the Army. 

Senator Rospertson. What is the real meaning then of a budget 
of $35 billion for the Defense Establishment? 

Senator Cuavez. Is not that in addition to what they have on 
hand? 

General Moore. The significance of a new appropriation of $35 bil- 
lion or any other amount is that it re presents the value of the new 
programs authorized for the coming year. The new appropriations, 
when added to the carryover funds, will result in e xpenditures in the 
ensuing fiscal years and the main effect on our economy—on balancing 
our budget —is the rate at which that will come out of the Treasury 

ar by year. 

pein A Cuavez. Let us get that straight for the committee. 

Thirty-five billion dollars is divided into two parts; is that right? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You have some $33 billion for the Defense Depart- 
ment and then you have about $2 billion definitely for the military 
public works; is not that right? 

General Moors. The $33 3 billion, $33,053 million new fund requested 
is divided as follows: 

For the office of the Secretary of Defense, $12,750,000. 

For interservice activities, that is retired pay, planes, and so forth, 
that is $682,250,000. 
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For the Department of the Army $7,573,980,000. 

For the Department of the Navy, $9,152,157, 000. 

For the Department of the Air Force, $14,783,678. 

Mr. Chairman, that does not include funds to carry into effect the 
pending authorization bill for military construction—— 

Senator Cuavez. Which you already have on hand. 

General Moorr. Which we intend to submit in a subsequent esti- 
mate to this committee. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, General Moore, I wish you would look 
at your record there bec ‘ause the figures you gave in answer to a 
question by Senator Robertson are not the same that I understood 
and Which were given by the Chiefs of Staff when they appeared 
before us. 

As | understand, the unobligated balance of the $11% billion forms 
no part of the $42 billion that is unexpended. 

I say in answer to a question by Senator Robertson a while ago 
vou stated that the 42 or 46 billion dollars of unexpended balance eS 
included the $11 billion of unobligated. 

General Moorn. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. You are sure? That is you statement now? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Let me get some verification of that. Will you comment on that 
just 2 minute? 

TOTAL UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Admiral CLex'ron. That is correct. Of the unexpended balance 
of $43 billion, $31 billion of it is unliquidated obligation and $11 
billion of it is an unobligated balance. If we take into account the 
unexpended balances for public-works appropriations—which are not 
in the bill now being considered by this committee —the total unex- 
pended balance at the end of this fiscal year is $46 billion. 

Senator THyr. You are now speaking in round figures because the 
figure here is $11,534,877,000 versus what appears here in the fourth 
column of your 1956 present budget estimate, which is $31,377 million. 
That is, those are the two figures that you are now spe aking about? 

Admiral CLexron. Will you repeat that second one? 

Senator Toye. It is in this Department of Defense 1956 budget 
estimate for the years comparison. Under schedule 4 it shows 
$31,377 million. 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; that is not the $31 billion : gave. 
You are referring to the request for new money for fiscal year 1956, 
which by coine idence is approximately the same as the al of 
unliquidated obligations at the end of this year. 

Senator Tuy, It is not? 


DEFINITION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Admiral CLeExton. No, sir; an unexpended balance consists of two 
parts, the money available to pay bills for contracts already made 
and that part which is unobligated. 

Senator THyr. May I ask, then, what is the use of this sheet that 
[have before me if I cannot take it as a fact? If this sheet does not 
mean anything, let us get rid of it because this is the one that I have 
been looking at and studying it in the course of the hearings. 
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Senator ELLenpER. I suggest in line with that, that they look 
over all their hearings they have had here, because ‘that certs uinly j is 
confusing. 

Senator Toye. Here is what I am looking at. Here is your fiseq| 
1956. This is the column I was reading from, you see. 

Admiral CLexton, It is just an unfortunate situation that When 
vou subtract 11 from 43 vou get 32, and 32 also happens to he tho 
amount of money the Defense Department is asking for in the 1953¢ 
budget, but they are not the same thing. 

The $43 billion which in Defense is unexpended is composed of tyo 
parts: About $31 billion worth of it is contracts which have been jn 
the hands of contractors anywhere up to 2 to 3 vears, and it is what 
we call an unliquidated obligation. 

In addition to that, at the end of this fiscal year there happens to 
be $11 billion that is unobligated. So when you add the $11 billion 
unobligated to the $32 billion unliquidated obligations, you get the 

3 billion worth of unexpended balance, excluding military public 
works. 

Unfortunately, or just by happenstance, the budget for the fiscal 
year 1956 happens to be also $32 billion. But this is new money we 
are asking for and the unexpended balances are associated with money 
which you gentlemen have given us in the last 4 years 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS ON DEFICIT 


Senator Ropertrson. When we pass this armed services appropria- 
tion bill and all the other appropriation bills and total up how much 
we have appropriated and then start figuring at what the deficit will 
be at the end of fiscal 1956, will we just figure on what we have appro- 
priated, or will there be an indeterminate amount in addition to that 
spent by the Defense Department in excess of what we have appro- 
priated? 

Admiral CLexton. We could never spend more than what you have 
appropriated. We could not even make contracts and obligations 
for more than what you have appropriated. 

Senator Cuavez. What he has in mind is this: We are appropriat- 
ing so much, whatever it be, but you do have some money there on 
hand already. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAavez. What he wants to know is where there would be 
a difference as to what we appropriated in this particular bill plus the 
additional that you have on hand. 

Senator Ropertson. Could that all be spent and could the actual 
expenditures be 30 or 40 or 50 billion dollars instead of the 32 or 33 
billion dollars that we appropriated this year? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir; it could not be. We could not speed 
up the delivery of tanks, ammunition, ordnance, ships or aircraft to 
make that happen. 

Senator RoBerTsSON. Suppose you could speed it up, would you 
have authority to do it? 

In other words, how are we going to figure on the deficit unless we 
know that you will not spend in any fiscal year more than we have 
appropriated for that fiscal year? What is the limitation on you in 
that respect, if any? 
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Admiral CLEexton. If it could be speeded up to the extent you say, 
ve could spend more than $35 billion, but each month, Senator 
Robertson, the Defense Department receives from each one of its 
parts the exact amount which they expect to spend in the next 18 
months. That is an estimate, and that total expenditure is given 
io the Treasury Department and then they get money to pay those 
bills. 

That is a very accurate estimate over that period of time. 

Senator Ropertson. You can understand the confusion in the 
minds of the average layman when the committee on economy puts 
out a statement we have appropriated 60 or 70 billion for this and 
40 or 70 billion dollars for something else and then we are adding 
anew budget of $60 million more and they say we will never have 
a balance ed budget, look at what you have appropriated, and they 
have the right to spend it. How is the average layman going to 
know to what extent Congress has control over the purse? That is 
one of our constitutional functions. 

Senator CHAavez. It is unfortunate, but the average layman is 
cooing to know very little about what we are doing. 

Admiral, I have three or four questions I will ask you with reference 
to the matter we have been discussing. 


FIRE AND EXTENDED COVERAGE ON AIRPLANES 


The Comptroller General by letter of February 11, 1955, furnished 
the committee a copy of a report of a survey of Fire and Extended 
Coverage Insurance on Airplanes in the Open. 

The survey related both to Air Force and Navy contracts. His 
letter stated that this report went to the Secretaries of Defense, 
Air Force, and Navy, on November 6, 1953; that he has no advice 
of any action taken to eliminate this insurance cost; and that— 
undue delay by the administrative agencies in this matter is resulting in the 
coutinued inelusion of a substantial amount of unnecessary cost in the price of 
these airplanes to the Government. 

Would you care to comment? 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, the policy of the Department 
of the Navy with regard to the assumption by the Government of this 
risk of loss of airplanes i in the open under a fixed-price type contract is 
now and is what it has been since August 1952, which is to assume the 
risk of loss or damage to airplanes which have been accepted by the 
Government; to assume the risk of loss of airplanes during flight and 
preparation for flight prior to acceptance, but otherwise not to assume 
that type of loss prior to the actual acceptance for the Government. 
To the extent that the Government does not assume this risk, the 
contractors may cover their risk by insurance. The exception with 
regard to flight and preparation for flight is to avoid such an excessive 
expense which the contractors would incur if they had to carry in- 
surance for this particular type of risk. 

Subsequent to the receipt of the report of the Comptroller General 
to the Secretaries of Defense, Navy and Air Force, the Bureau of 
Aeronautics conducted a survey of the problem, of this assumption 
of risk of airplanes in the open, and we have had frequent discussions 
of this matter with representatives of the Air Force and the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. We are continuing to cooperate with the 
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Office of the Secretary of Defense to reach a final resolution of {hic 
problem. 

Senator CHavez. You do believe, though, that as to the General 
Accounting Office, which is the one that takes care of the moneys fo; 
the people of the United States for the Congress, that you are trying 
to cooperate with them to bring about a saving? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. There is a combined position being 
taken, being actively studied by the Department of Defense, and y, 
are cooperating in that study. 


TRANSPORTATION OF JET FUEL 


Senator Cuavez. May I ask you, Admiral, also from the General 
Accounting Office report: Ina period of 21 months through September 
1954 the Navy expended approximately $57,000 for tank-truck trans- 
portation of jet fuels from Jacksonville, Fla., to Pensacola, Fla. 
Supplies of the fuel were available at Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile. 
Ala., and United States Air Force Petroleum Depot, Lynn Haven, 
Fla., at transportation savings of approximately $50,000 and $43,000, 
respectively. 

Fuel storage facilities being completed at Forrest Sherman Field, 
adjacent to Naval Air Station, Pensacola, were inadequate to supply 
current needs of fuels or the planned increased future needs. At the 
completion of the facilities at the plant capacity, there still would have 
been required commercial storage facilities at $6,000 per month i: 
round figures. 

Now the question: Isn’t there some requirement that consideration 
be given how to do these things economically? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. It is our endeavor, in fact, to do 
these things as economic ally as we can. Now there are several ele- 
ments you brought up. The first is the element of transportation o 
fuel from Jacksonville to the Pensacola area. The report, we feel, 
was incorrect in that a certain type of fuel is involved. That type of 
fuel, which is required for a specific airplane, was not available at the 
Air Force areas discussed here. So that the most economical way of 
getting that particular type of fuel after study by our people was to 
actually transport the quantity involved from Jacksonville. 

Senator Cuavez. We are supposed to have had a cooperative effort 
at least, as between the Air Force, the Navy Department, and the 
Defense and the Army. Why didn’t you obtain that fuel from th: 
Air Force? Does the Navy take a different kind of fuel in its air- 
planes than the Air Force? 

Admiral Harrison. We have a number of different fuels which we 
have standardized and increasingly standardize upon those fuels, 
but there are engines still remaining which have to use special fuels 

Senator Cuavez. Whether they be Navy, Army, or Air Force, | 
that correct? 

FUEL STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We have a fuel standardizatioi 
program. In the clearance of new engines for service use, we el- 
deavor to have those engines cleared as nearly as possible on the fue! 
to be generally available. We have high-test fuels in the gasolin 
type and low-test fuels. The high-test fuels are required for high- 
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yerformance airplanes, the low-test fuels chiefly for low-performance 
airplanes. Some jet engines will not run on other jet fuels. 

senator CHAVEZ. Whether the jet plane is the Navy plane or an 
\ir Force plane, do you use different fuels? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. When we use the same engine, we 
ise the same fuel and we consider the cheapest way of getting that 
(yel from any combined storage space. 

Senator Cuavez. Why can there not be some kind of similarity 
between the Air Force plane and the Navy plane? The idea is to 
srve the same purpose. Isn’t that right? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. The Navy airplane is supposed to perform a 
wrtain service. The Air Force plane is presumed to perform a 
similar service. What is the difference between using one kind of 
sasoline or fuel for the Navy plane and another different type for the 
\ir Force plane? Why cannot we get together as long as we are 
vetting together in the Pentagon? Why can’t we get together on the 
airplane as far as gasoline is concerned? ? 

Admiral Harrison. To answer your general question, we are doing 
3. We have people concerned in our gasoline specification service 
and jet fuel service who are standardizing on those new fuels, as much 
asthey can. There are engines which have been previously developed 
in which that standardization has not been achieved and where it is 
more economical not to try to rework the engine to achieve it. 


RATED PERSONNEL AT CABANISS FIELD, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


Senator CHAvez. Now here is another one. It has come to our 
attention that at Cabaniss Field, Corpus Christi, the Navy Exchange 
was authorized the use of 5 rated personnel, notwithstanding which 
they were using 2 rated and 12 nonrated personnel. Do you know 
anvthing about that? 

Admiral Harrison. I have some knowledge of that situation. The 
station is given a certain quota of rated personnel by ratings and a 
certain quota of unrated personnel without any specific assignment. 
= commanding officer is free to utilize those personnel where the Vv 

e best needed. In this particular instance, to go with the 5 rated 
sila, there would be 4 nonrated people full time. So we would have 
about nine. That would be his average use. There is nothing to bar 
his making that go up and down as local conditions require. In fact, 
he had only 2 rated people and he used the part-time services of 
enough unrated people to make up the total of 14, but there was 
nothing irregular about the situation. 


EXCHANGE SERVICE STATION TELEPHONE 


Senator CHAvez. This is a small item in the total picture, but 
nevertheless it is important. One of the comments made to me was 
that no charges have been made for an unofficial telephone at the 
Navy Exchange Service Station from July fap 51 to sometime in 1954. 
It is administrative, I understand, and ‘it means very little in the 
overall picture, but we would like to call it i your attention. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. I have some knowledge of that 
situation, too. From time to time small irregularities come up. In 
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this particular instance a retroactive charge is being made to take 
care of this out of nonappropriated funds. We have a system—no 
only the formal inspections of this sort, formal accounting and formal 
Inspector General of the Navy visits, but we have a visiting system 
of our own which we have put in the last 2 years as an educ ational 
process. 

Senator CHavez. I know, but nevertheless these things come to oy, 
attention. They do not mean much in dollars and cents, but in the 
overall picture it has the same basic idea, Admiral. 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. We have endeavored to approach 
this business of education. There are regulations which should be 
observed and everybody should know them, but sometimes people do 
not interpret them properly. Sometimes they make mistakes. 


COMPLIANCE WITH REGULATIONS 


Senator CHavez. The next question is this: What action can be 
taken to effect compliance with the regulations? 

Admiral Harrison. When we spot an individual instance as this 
one, immediate correction is made of the particular instance. But to 
take care of the broad proposition we have asystem. When new com- 
manding officers are ordered in we bring them to a meeting in Wash- 
ington and tell them all the trouble we have had in the past and tell 
them how we think they can avoid them. We have issued the 
Commanding Officers Manual. In addition, we periodically visit 
informally all of our many stations with a management team comprised 
of people who are skilled in these particular items, know what is going 
on, and caution the people about all the diffic ulties that have occurred 
in the past—so we can eliminate them. 

Senator CHAvez. So in the best of faith and in trying to do what is 
right, all we can do is call your attention to these things which are 
brought to our attention. 

Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, did I answer you adequately? 


MILITARY BOATING OPERATIONS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 


Senator CuHavez. I think you did. The next one we have had 
plenty of Washington newspaper reports about. The committee has 
recently received from the General Accounting Office a report of a 
survey of boating operations conducted by the military departments 
in the Washington, D. C., area. Six boats and 24 military personnel 
are engaged primarily in transporting military and civilian personne! 
to and from their places of employment. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Admiral Harrison. I know something of the Navy part of this. 
The Navy did have three of these crash boats at the Anacostia Sta- 
tion. We are aware of the availability of the crash boats at the ad- 
joining Air Force station, and we cut down our number of crash 
boats to one. 

Senator CHAvrez. What is the idea of that? 

Admiral Harrison. If we have a crash we want to rescue the per- 
sonnel if the plane goes under water. 

Senator CHavez. You cut it down from 3 to 1? 
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Admiral Harrison. That is right. We have close touch between 
the towers of the 2 stations so that if 1 needs another boat we can get 
it from the other station right away. 

Senator CHAavez. What about using the same boat for transport- 
ing military personnel from Anacostia to the Pentagon? 

‘Admiral Harrison. I believe that that was not with reference to 
our particular crash boat. I think it was a 

Senator CHavez. What is your general opinion? Do you think mil- 
itary personnel should be transported from Anacostia to the Pentagon 
for that purpose? I want your opinion if you feel like giving it. How- 
ever, if this applies to another service, I will not press you for a reply. 

Then getting back to “Aircraft and facilities” of the Navy, the 

next question is: The request for ‘Station operations, Regular Navy,” 
budget activity No. 5, makes mention of standard unit costs being 
utilized to arrive at requested figure of $160,092,000. For the rec- 
ord, could a schedule be furnished itemizing the costs by location, 
type of expenditure, units required, unit costs, and extended amounts? 
If you do not have the figures with you, could you furnish them to 
us? 
Admiral Harrison. Mr. Chairman, we have a large breakdown by 
detail in this area which we would be glad to furnish to the committee 
for its inspection, for any inspection it would like to make of it, but 
this particular piece of paper comprehends our entire establishment 
in detail. We feel that the full consolidated information, the con- 
solidation on one sheet, puts this in the class of classified information 
which should not be placed in the record. We would like to furnish 
it to the committee. 


EXCESSIVE CHANGES IN PERMANENT-DUTY STATIONS 


Senator CHAvEz. Naval officers upon completion of flight training 
were transferred to Norfolk for permanent duty after which in a short 
while, 1 to 4 days in many cases, they were transferred to permanent 
duty at anaval air station. This resulted in extra travel of dependents 
at Government expense and sometimes also of household goods. ‘The 
General Accounting Office reported to Navy and Navy took action 
in September 1953. 

The committee is aware of the action taken by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air and by your office in September 1953, calcu- 
lated to correct excessive changes in permanent-duty stations of 
officers upon completion of flight training. 

The question is: May we have your comment on the length of time 
it took to get this called to attention for correction? 

Admiral Comps. That is a question which is under my purview, 
Mr. Chairman. It is the first 1 heard of it. I would like the oppor- 
tunity to investigate it and submit a statement to you. 

Senator Cuavez. I will be glad to get it. Also now, and possibly 
you will be able to answer this, may we ask that you advise us as to 
what results in dollars have been achieved by the change and also as 
to whether desired expediting in issuance of permanent-duty orders 
is being achieved? You might be able to give us an opinion. 

Admiral Comss. That is also new to me, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It refers to the first question. May we have 
your comments on the length of time it took to get this called to 
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attention for correction? The next one is: Also, may we ask tha; 
vou advise us as to what results in dollars and cents have been achieved 
by the change, if any? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; I shall include that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The procedure developed during World War II for the assignment of nayg 
aviators by the fleet commanders was continued through the Korean incident 
The final permanent-duty assignment of naval aviators is a vital function of 
fleet commanders inasmuch as they are fully aware of commitments, requirements, 
pilot qualifications required, and deployments of units. This is particularly trye 
in the case of pilot qualifications which change as the pilot progresses through 
the training period prior to deployment of his squadron. Fatalities necessitate 
the replacement of pilots with a requisite degree of training to fit into the squadron 
which has progressed through a certain part of its training. To accomplish this, 
on-the-spot detailing is considered essential. Another important factor in such 
decentralized detailing is the morale factor. Pilots are personally interviewed, 
their personal problems and desires are considered, and they are then assigned to 
a permanent-duty station consistent with the needs of the service and insofar as 
possible, in accordance with their wishes. Because of the necessity for this de- 
centralized procedure, the need for a change from the system being utilized in 
order to prevent excessive expenditures of travel and transportation _— Was not 
readily apparent until called to the attention of the Secretary of the Navy by 
the Comptroller General. 

The change in procedure has resulted in more expeditious issuance of permanent- 
duty orders to the officers in this catagory. A prolonged and detailed search of 
naval personnel records involving many man-hours would be necessary to obtain 
an estimate of the dollars saved by this particular change in procedure. It is 
believed, however, that the savings are more than sufficient to justify the change. 


STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


Senator Cuavez. The next question is: Project 7A, “Structural 
repairs,’ shows a substantial increase over figures appearing in the 
justifications as applicable to this item for 1955 and 1954. The 
figures for 1954 are $12,234,535 and for 1955 are $17 million. Are 
these figures for 1954 and 1955 the estimates submitted for those 
vears or the amounts expended? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, they are the figures, as far as 1954 is 
concerned, of the amount obligated in that year; partly expended in 
that vear, partly expended this year, and a small amount to be 
expended next year. The $17 million for 1955 is the amount which 
has been or will be obligated during the current fiscal year and will 
be expended in part this year and in part over the next several years. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? Anything further from 
the Navy at this time? 

Let us continue at 2 o’clock tomorrow because we have a road bill 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p. m., Wednesday, Ma 


v ll, 1955, a recess 
was taken until 2 p. m., Thursday, May 12, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator John Stennis, temporarily presiding. 

Present: Senators Stennis, Hayden, Robertson, Saltonstall, and 
Thye. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 
CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS, AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. 
CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OPENING STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator STENNIs. Let us come to order, gentlemen. 

I have been asked to preside this afternoon. 

We are having hearings over in the Armed Services Committee 
on Military Construction, a subcommittee that I have the honor of 
being chairman of. I have been over there all morning. We have 
been building docks, airfields, and redoing things for the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

It is nice to be around here this afternoon with you gentlemen, but 
you are taking me into a field that Iam not familiar with. I am not 
a seafaring man. 

I believe we have set down for this afternoon your “Ships and 
facilities,” “Shipbuilding and conversion,’ and ‘Construction of 
ships.”’ 

I believe Admiral Mumma is the first witness. You may proceed. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you, sir. 

S11 
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OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 
SHIPS AND FaciitiEs, NAvy 
Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


‘Transferred to ‘Relief and Rehabilitation in Korea” pursuant 


to Public Law 207 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
teimbursements from other accounts 


Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 


reserve balances, sec. 110, Public Law 778 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred. 
Comparative transfer from— 


“Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 


Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’_.___- 
“‘Servicewide operations, Navy”’ 
““Medical care, Navy”’ 


“‘Operating expenses, Public Building Service’’- 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat, 


$896, 400, 000 | $818, 681, 000 | 


—18, 000, 000 
878, 400,000 | 818, 681, 000 ) 
2,948,000 | 2, 938, 000 1. 500 


109, 422, 265 | 96, 348, 000 | 76, 761 
__| 40,000, 000 


990, 770, 265 | 957,967,000 | 864, 961. 09 


| —58, 245,112 | —25, 000, 000 | 


-| 932,525,153 | 932,967,000 | 864, 961, 009 


| 

| 
5,926,000 | 4, 451, 000 
_| 3,000 
47, 358 | 47, 000 | 
WOO TUL ccs ccanccs 
85, 000 85, 000 


“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’- 
“‘Research, Navy” : aati ibe 1, 986, 000 | 
“‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ a a 
Comparative transfer to— 

“Civil engineering, Navy”’ —_ ey So —3, 047, 384 —2, 975, 000 
“Military personnel, Navy” ha ks eae — 133, 000 |-- odie 
“Navy military procurement”’: 

Direct obligations anes Sic dain adele —5, 502,892 | —43, 064, 000 

Reimbursable obligations ; . _| —10, 673,000 | —14, 373, 000 | 
‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses”’ ‘ . —33, 200 | —33, 000 |_.-. 
‘Operating expenses, Atomic Energy Commission” r —1, 300, 000 
‘Research and development, Army”’ < aaa —10, 000 | 
‘Research and development, Navy”’: 

Direct obligations . .--| —52, 534, 215 

Reimbursable obligations : PEE A —25, 000 |_- 
“‘Servicewide operations, Navy’’- Sane —223, 447 | 
‘‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy’’.-....-.----------} —101, 670 | 


~ 1,864, 000 


Total obligations = oe ..| 867,324,703 | 878, 972,000 864, 961, 00 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are derived from the following: ‘Sale of personal 
property, 63 Stat. 384; and assistance to allied forces,’’ 64 Stat. 1235. 

The obligated balance shown in the ‘‘Analysis of Expenditures’’ schedule takes account of anticipated 
payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, $40,000,000; 
June 30, 1956, $10,000,000. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


,ppropriation funds: 
|, Maintenance and operation of active fleet _ 
Maintenance and preservation of Reserve Fleet. 


Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels. 4, 


. Fuel for ships- - 

5, Maintenance of electronics_- 
6.4Fleet support facilities ____ 
7.gDepartmental administration 


fotal obligations from appropriated funds__- 
bursements from non-Federal sources: 


\Iuintenance and operation of active fleet _- 
. Fleet support facilities. ....__- 


lotal reimbursements from non-Federal sources-. 


Total direct obligations. __.-.. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 


Maintenance and operation of active fleet _ 


9, Maintenance and preservation of Reserve Fleet 


Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve vessels- 


Fuel for ships - - 
Maintenanee of electronics. 
Fleet support facilities __- 

7, Departmental administration 


fotal obligations payable out of reimbursement 
OLE GIT ow ckcnscocnne 


POG Gee incccwccecsneocedacsncs 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES, 


\ctual obligations for fiscal year 1955: 


SHIPBUILDING 





AP propriation or estimate - - - 
Unobligated balance brought forward... 
Unob ligated balance transferred from— 
“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,”’ 
63 Stat. 717.....-- 
“Reserve tools and facilit ies, De an of De- 
fense,’’ 67 Stat. 338_- 
Reimbursement from other accounts. 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years 
from reserved balances, Sec. 110, Publie Law 778 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward_ 


Obligations incurred__- 

ape urative transfer from “Goods and services paid by 
the Federal Republic of cone and the Berlin 
M. igistrat”’ Jastipweiess - 


Total obligations--__-._- 


AND CONVERSION, 


1, 096, 27 


| 1954 actual 


$500, 904, 2. 


39, 497 
216, 
96, 096, 
3, 240, 
121, 022, 
13, 697 


778, 674, 


523, 000 
5, 000 


2, 948, 


781, 622, 


51, 619, 
21, 


, 396 


703 


000 


703° 


735 
599 870, 000 


56 | $450,715, 000 
, 920 é 
240 
102 ¢ 
162 28, 744, 000 
3, 053, 000 | 


7, 370, 000 
3, 939, 000 


, 339, 000 


, 059, 000 


, 780, 000 
, 158, 000 


, 950, 000 


666 


3, 100, 000 
000 
2, 950, 000 

10, 000 


28, 000, 


2, 900, 000 
5, 900, 000 
350, 000 
5, 000 


1956 


1955 estimate 


5, 903, 000 | 


2, 938, 000 


756, 997, 000 | 


813 


1956 estimate 
} 


| $465,076, 000 
39, 879, 000 
| 11, 282, 000 
} 93, 221, 000 
| 33, 760, 000 
129, 055, 000 

14, 427, 000 

786, 700, 000 


1, 500, 000 


1, 500, 000 


000 


788, 200, 


67, 412, 000 


3, 000, 000 
6, 294, 000 

50, 000 
5, 000 





s from 
85, , 702, 000 


867, 324, 703 


Navy, 


1954 actual 


$720, 000, 000 
276, 222, 976 


95, 980, 451 


"4,070, 616 


4, 043 
—535, 347, 633 


560, 926, 410 


560, 926, 410 


78, 972, 000 


1955 


Navy 


Amounts available for obligation 


1955 estimate 


, 975, 000 | 


76, 761, 000 
864, 961, 000 


$634,545,151 as of March 31, 


1956 estimate 


$1, 042, 400, 000 
535, 347, 633 


2, 400, 000 
20, 950, 000 


4, 000, 000 


1, 605, 097, 633 
—458, 483, 633 


1, 146, 614, 000 
714, 000 
1, 147, 328 000 | 


$1, 317, 000, 000 
458, 483, 633 


1, 775, 483, 633 
— 495, 483, 633 


1, 280, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Fiscal year 1952 program: 

Vessels. 
Ordnance -. 

Fiscal year 1953 program: 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Fiscal year 1954 program: 
Vessels $28, 320,728 | 115, 000, 000 28, OOO. ( 
Ordnance - - 37, 488, 598 19, 300, 000 929 

. Fiseal year 1955 program: 

Vessels 663, 714, 000 
Ordnance 62, 976, 000 

Fiscal year 1956 program: | 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

Procurement of preproduction plans 
Vesse Is 

Advance material procurement: 
Vessels 
Ordnance 

teserve tools 2, 400, 000 


$90, 863, 185 | 
7, 083, 492 


$94, 836, 000 $40, 049 ( 
22, 500, 000 500 


75, 857, 369 141, 000, 000 36, 000. ( 
4, 687, O88 7, 800, 000 , 200). 


Total direct obligations , 800, 410 | 1, 133, 063, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
-iccounts 


Fiscal year 1952 program: Vessels 
Fiscal year 1954 program: Ordnanct 
Fiscal year 1955 program: Vessels 


3, US7, OOO 000 
2, 639, OOO 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 16, 626, 000 . 265, 000 


Total obligations , 926,410 |1, 147.% 000 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, Navy, 1955 
Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955: $667,991,424 as of Mereh 31, 1955 
CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual §:1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $56, 700, 000 


$57, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 16, 497, 738 


35, 483, 445 $54, 700, (Ke 


Total available for obligation 73, 197, 738 93, O83, 445 700, Out 
Unobligated balance carried forward — 35, 483,445 —54, 700, 000 ~ 33, 572 
Obligations incurred 


7, 714, 293 38, 383, 445 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual 1955estimate | 1956 estir 


Fiscal year 1948 program 
. Fiscal year 1949 program 
. Fiscal year 1950 program ___ 
. Fiscal year 1951 program - - 


$1, 118, 064 $2, 200, 30 
1, 690, 072 2, 099, 5: 
3, 530, 053 3, 528 


Obligations incurred | 37, 714, 293 38, 383, 445 | 21, 128 


| } 


CONSTRUCTION oF Snips, Navy, 1955 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955: $6,314,723 as of March 31, 1955. 





$2, 045, 256 13, 300, 154 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Anmiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[| have a prepared statement of approximately six pages. If agreeable 
| will proceed to read the statement. 

Senator STENNIS. Had you rather read it, or would you rather put 
all of it in the record and then emphasize which points you like most? 

Admiral Mumma. Whichever you prefer. 

Senator Stennis. Frankly, I think it works a little better if you put 
your statement in the record. It is there for us to read and analyze. 
' Admiral Mumma. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


SpATEBMENT OF ReEAR ApM. ALBERT G. MumMaA, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
Suips, IN CONNECTION WITH THE SHIPBUILDING AND “‘SHIPS AND FACILITIES, 
Navy’ APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before you today to explain the program that it is planned to finance 
during fiscal year 1956 under the shipbuilding and maintenance appropriation 
estimates prepared by the Bureau of Ships. The need for every dollar in these 
estimates has been carefully reviewed and I believe you will find that the Bureau 
has cut its budgetary requirements to the bare minimum necessary to execute 
these programs properly. 

The Bureau of Ships is one of the largest Bureaus in the Navy Department 
and is responsible for the construction, conversion, overhaul, repair, and altera- 
tion of all the ships and craft in the Navy. We also procure the equipment 
necessary to support these ships and craft. The estimates which we are pre- 
pared to justify for this purpose are included under two appropriations. The 
first is “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ which includes funds for new 
construction and conversion of ships. 

The second appropriation is “Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ which provides for 
maintenance and operation of the fleets. Funds requested for this purpose 
amount to $786,700,000. The total request for this appropriation is now $32,- 
641,000 more than the request for fiscal 1955. This increase is due to the fact 
that for 2 vears we have been using more repair parts than we have been buying, 
thus depleting inventories built up from funds appropriated in 1951-53. We 
have now reached the point where our procurement of repair parts must approxi- 
mate our consumption lest our inventories fall below the danger point. Therefore, 
the amount budgeted for this purpose has increased by $30 million this year. 
Otherwise, the estimate is very similar to the estimate for 1955. Although the 
number of ships in the fleet will decrease during fiscal 1956, the cost of inactivating 
the ships to be removed from the active fleet will be approximately the same as 
it would cost to operate these ships during fiscal year 1956. Therefore, no savings 
will be realized during this vear because of inactivations. 

Within the Bureau of Ships, perhaps the most serious challenge with which we 
have been confronted in recent vears is the effective utilization of nuelear power. 
To the Navy, nuclear power brings great opportunities for better and more effec- 
tive ships. It also makes necessary a constant reevaluation of present vessels to 
determine their ability to cope with new weapons and techniques of war. We 
must be sure that all of the factors inherent in utilization of atomic energy are 
given adequate consideration. 

The first practical use to which we have put atomie energy is in submarine 
propulsion. Early this year the world’s first atomic-powered ship, the submarine, 
the Nautilus, underwent its sea trials. A second atomic submarine, the Sea Wolf, 
is under construction and will be launched this summer. These submarines use 
uranium for fuel. They will be capable of cruising around the world without 
surfacing at speeds in excess of 20 knots. Last year funds for 2 more nuclear 
submarines were appropriated and the budget request for fiscal 1956 includes 
funds for 3 additional atomic-powered submarines, 2 of one type and 1 of another. 

The second challenge with which we are confronted is the constantly changing 
demands of airpower. We must provide ships capable of handling larger and 
faster planes. These ships must be able to launch and recover planes faster and 
With greater safety. Yet the ships must be maneuverable and have relatively 
high speeds at sea. 
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To meet this need, we have developed the Forrestal-type carrier. This js th. In 
largest warship in the Navy. It will be capable of launching planes at a rate her 
twice as fast as our present fleet carriers and of sustaining a maximum recover . a 
rate twice as long. Perhaps most important, simultaneous launching and ». a aie 
covery will be possible abroad the Forrestal. The Forrestal was launched |gy ae 
December at Newport News, Va. Other ships of this general type and improve, oak 
design are now under construction and are planned for the future. These high|y rT 
mobile airbases are an extremely important part of the Navy’s long-range plat. cad 
ning, ; 

The Forrestal-type carriers are constructed with angled decks to enable planes hau! 
to take off at twice the normal rate and land at an angle of about 10 degrees fro, ay 
the axis of the ship, thus providing for faster operations and greater safety,  T}, a. 
principle of the angled deck makes present fleet carriers much more useful {9 
handling jet aircraft. We are therefore engaged in a program for converting 
several of the fleet carriers to incorporate this principle. Funds in the 193% 
budget are provided for six conversions of this type. 

There is one administrative problem in connection with our shipbuilding and 
conversion programs with which we have been troubled for some time and whieh 
we believe can be remedied. This problem involves late delivery of certain long. 
lead-time items which has prevented completion of ships on earliest schedules 
It is therefore proposed that we be allowed to initiate advance procurement of 


1 


these critical items so that when funds are appropriated for the entire vessel the 
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work may proceed without delay. This practice would be similar to the presen ; 
procedures in effect with regard to aircraft procurement by the Air Force and by cus 
the Bureau of Aeronautics for the Navy. : , 
After ships have been built and delivered to the fleet, they continue to be the Bu 
responsibility of the Bureau of Ships. All the ships of the active fleet and reserye rep 
fleet are maintained and operated with funds allocated to the Bureau of Ships, \ 
The Bureau of Ships maintains a shore establishment which exists only to sup- ant 
port the present and future operating forces. Our shore establishment consists a 
of naval shipvards, research, development and test laboratories, and various other 
activities within the United States and overseas. In directing these activities the 
the Bureau must insure enlightened leadership and imagination aimed at better fur 
equipment with increased productivity and lower costs. 
Kmployment of civilian personnel at the Bureau’s field activities is scheduled mé 


to slowly decline, mostly by attrition. Employment on June 30, 1954, was 
130,895. It is anticipated that by June 30, 1956, total civilian employment wil! 
be 125,886. In spite of this decline we are currently participating in the Depart- 
ment of Defense policy of replacing military personnel with civilians. For ey- 
ample, at the submarine base, Pearl Harbor, it is planned that 100 civilians will 
replace military personnel currently on duty. $7 

The coordination and administration of these major program areas is provided 


by the Bureau of Ships in Washington. Engineers, scientists, and management ” 
experts work in the fields of hull design, nuclear power, turbines, propellers, 
electrical, interior communication, work analysis, and labor relations, to mention us 
only a few of the great many sections of the Bureau. These are some of the people be 
who make it possible for the Bureau to carry out its mission. 

There is one program that has been initiated recently within the Bureau that 
vou might be interested in. For some years now we have been greatly concerned a 
with the rising cost of building ships and buying equipment. As new technical 
advances are made, the price of equipment rises, and the net result has been greatly fis 
increased costs for the Bureau. Yet, if the United States Navy is to remain an hy 
effective fighting instrument, this equipment must be aboard its ships. In an f 


attempt to hold the line against ever higher prices resulting from these technical 
advances, we have been in close touch with industry’s efforts in the direction of 
cost reduction, sometimes called value analysis. Some industries have developed b 
active programs for analysis of equipment with a view to elimination of frills and 
insuring that maximum simplification is achieved in every item, however small. 
We were convinced that a similar program would be very promising within the 
Bureau of Ships. 

As a result, a year ago in April 1954, we established a Value Engineering Office 
in the Bureau to handle this type of analysis for us. It is staffed with dollar- V 
conscious engineers whose job it is to see that no unnecessary trimmings are i!- 
cluded in our ships and our equipments. They seek out suppliers who have de- 
veloped special processes and techniques for building good equipment at low cost 
In addition, they are responsible for influencing our engineers to think in terms of t 
dollars when they design an equipment. We have already begun to realize savings 
similar to those which have developed in private industry. 
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In addition to the questions already discussed, I should like to mention one 
other which is of great concern to the Bureau of Ships. We have a keen interest 
iy maintaining the private shipbuilding industry in a condition which will make 
it available upon mobilization for work on the Navy’s ships. Commercial ship 
construction is presently at a low ebb and comme reial yards are finding it hard to 
make & nds meet. During fiscal year 1955 the Bureau assigned a major proportion 
of its new construction work to private y yards and a large number of naval vessels 
went into commercial yards on both the east and west coast for repair and over- 
haul. We will continue this policy in fiscal year 1956 and thereby help to stabilize 
and maintain a ready additional source of shipbuilding facilities and know-how 
“2 ie nation should an emergency arise. 

< ] mentioned earlier, the estimates for two separate appropriations have been 
naan ‘d by the Bureau of Ships. The estimates for each of these appropriations 
have been rigorously screened many times during repeated and exhaustive reviews 
within the Bureau of Ships and at higher levels. We believe that the funds re- 
quested represent the minimum amount necessary to enable the Bureau to carry 
out its mission in support of the Navy. We are here to assist you in every way 
possible in carrying out your examination of our proposed programs. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Mumma. Of course, this appropriation that we are dis- 
cussing this afternoon is divided into two major appropriations. The 
Bureau of Ships is responsible for construction, conversion, overhaul, 
repair, and alteration of all the ships and craft ‘of the Navy. 

We also procure the equipment necessary to produce these craft 
and ships. 

The estimates are prepared on the basis of these tw 0 appropriations, 
the first being ‘Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” which includes 
funds for new construction, and conversion of ships. 

The second is Ships and Facilities, Navy, which provides for 
maintenance and operation of the fleet. 


FUNDS FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The funds requested for this latter purpose in the amount of 
$786,700,000. The total request this year is approximately $32 million 
more than last year. 

The reason for this increase is due to the fact that we have been 
using in the past 2 years repair parts at a faster rate than we have 
been buying them. 

Thus inventories that were built up have been depleted and the 
additional amount budgeted for this purpose is $30 million. 

The number of ships in the fleet will decrease during the current 
fiscal year 1956, but the cost of inactivating these ships which will be 
borne in that year will approximately offset the cost of operating them 
for the year. 

So that approximately no saving will be realized this year, 1956, 
because of the inactivation. 


COST OF LAYING UP SHIP 


Senator HaypEN. What is the primary cost of laying a ship up that 
wav? 

Admiral Mumma. In the first-—— 

Senator HaypEN. We would just think, well, we put it away; see 
that it is greased or something else. Where does the money go? 
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Admiral Mumma. In the first place, Mr. Senator, we overhaul th, 
ship to bring it to a state of readiness so that it can be brought back 
into commission very readily. That is the first aspect of cost. 

The second one is to properly preserve the ship, both inside and oy; 


so that she will again be in maximum condition when she comes oy; 
of moth balls. 

You have seen the cocoons, I think, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You do have to put it in such condition that j; 
can be used again, promptly; that I understand. 

Admiral Mumma. That calls for additional funds because of thy 
necessity for dehumidifying the inside of the ships, the gun mounts 
and interior portions of the ships so that there will be minimum cor. 
rosion, plus the preparation of the outside of the ship, to protec; 
from the sea and weather exposed parts so they will be corroded to 
a minimum degree during the lay-up period 


DEHUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


Senator STENNIS. We had something yesterday about the dehumid- 
ifying process which takes the place of the old system which you call 
putting it in mothballs. That is wrapping it up and sealing it up 
with grease, as the Senator says, and other things, too. Now you 
keep the moisture out electrically; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. Of course, you have seen in the past 
pictures of the mothball fleet with the so-called cocoons; we still use 
that procedure and we evacuate the moisture from those cocoons to 
make sure that the equipment inside is maintained in maximum 
readiness. 

Senator STENNIs. All right. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Admiral Mumma. The most serious challenge that confronts us 
today is the proper utilization of nuclear power. 

To the Navy, nuclear power brings great opportunities for better 
and more effective ships. 

Of course, the first practical use and the current demonstration of 
this is in the case of the submarine Nautilus, which is operating at 
sea since early this year. She has been most successful in almost all 
aspects of her performance. 

As you know, she is now in the process of undergoing a shakedown 
cruise. 

The second nuclear-powered submarine, the Sea Wolf, is under 
construction at the present time and will be launched this summer. 

These submarines are sufficiently long legged, as we call them in 
the Navy, that they can make a trip around the world submerged 
without resurfacing and with a speed in excess of 20 knots. This, 
of course, confers terrific military advantage on the submarine. 

This current 1956 budget request contains funds for three addi- 
tional atomic-powered submarines. 

Senator STENNIS. Before you leave that point, | see we have some 
visitors that are not in the service that might not have understood 
your startling statement here. You mean the submarine now can 
be submerged and go all around the world without coming to the 
surface? 
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Admiral MumMa. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. And average at speeds in excess of 20 knots 
an hour? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. That means it does not have to refuel? 

Admiral Mumma, That is correct. She has sufficient fuel within 
ihe reactor to permit that without refueling. 

Senator STENNIS. All right, go ahead. 

Admiral Mumma. Of course, the saving has been made that you 
have to surface to take care of the crew’s reenlistment. 

Senator STENNIS. I was thinking about the endurance of the human 
flesh. 

Admiral Mumma. That can become a limiting factor, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIS. Of course, it would not be practical anyway, to 
vo that long and that far, but it could be done so far as power is 
concerned; that is the point. 
Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 


ADDITIONAL NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Senator STENNIS. You were saying that you have funds in this 
bill for three additional nuclear-powered submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Saltonstall just came in. Suppose you 
repeat that now? 

Admiral Mumma. I have just stated we have funds in this program 
for three additional nuclear-powered submarines. 

Senator Stennis. May I interrupt just a minute now? You are 
not asking for all of your new authorizations to be for atomic power; 
you want some conventional-type submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 


USE OF OLD-TYPE SUBMARINES 


Senator Srennis. It is not generally understood why you should 
want some of your old style. Give your reasons on that. 

Admiral Mumma. The operational aspects of these submarines 
are fundamentally the requirement set down by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. From a shipbuilding point of view the powering of the 
particular submarine depends upon the particular characteristics the 
ship must have. 

In some cases one type of power is as advantageous as another. 
Now, if you would like further reasons and discussion on the necessity 
for the conventional submarines, I think I had better ask the Chief 
of Naval Operations representative here to talk to that point. 

Senator Srennis. We will not divert you from your presentation. 
Go ahead. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Before we get on that subject, 1 think we 
will want either in executive session or in open session to have a 
pretty full explanation of that because there is a good deal of feeling 
by some of the Members of the Senate that the Navy is incorrect in 
its reasoning in going ahead on these conventional submarines. 
Senator Srennis. I assume that we will have that explained, but I 
did not know whether we want to wait until the admiral has com- 
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pleted his testimony. But it is all right with me if the commit; 
wants to go into it now. 

Senator SatronstTaLL. Whichever officer is the proper officer | 
give us that explanation. Is it you, Admiral, or Admiral Carney? 

Admiral Mumma. Admiral Carney is primarily the officer best qual. 
ified to discuss that point. 

Senator Stennis. Would it have to be in executive session? 

Admiral Mumma. It might be, sir. I am pretty sure that tha; 
question is being considered at the moment. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. Then I would like to ask through you, sir. 
to the clerk, that that be set up at the proper time. 

Senator HaypEeNn. That will be done. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman, we do have present a representa. 
tive of the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Mendenhall, who js 
the Chairman of the Ships Characteristic Board. 

Now, he can discuss some aspects of this point with you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, if we have to go into executive session, | 
think we should wait. I believe it ought to be set up special. 

Senator SaALTonsTALu. I do, Mr. Chairman, because I feel there js 
a good deal of feeling and this committee should be well prepared in 
whatever position it takes on the Senate floor. 

Senator Stennis. The armed services is interested, too. Maybe 
we could have a joint hearing on that and dispense with two hearings, 

Admiral Ciexton. Admiral Carney at the moment is testifying 
before the Atomic Energy Committee on this very subject. 

Senator Stennis. All right, proceed, Admiral. 


ee 


Q 


CHANGING DEMANDS OF AIR POWER 


Admiral Mumma. The second challenge with which we are con- 
fronted at the present time is the constantly changing demands of air 
power. As was seen yesterday in the hearings for the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the larger, faster, and more modern types of planes are in 
continuous demand. We must handle and carry those planes in our 
task force aircraft carriers. 

These new carriers that have been developed for this purpose are | 
capable of launching planes at a rate twice as fast as our present car- 
riers and of sustaining a maximum recovery rate twice as long, so that 
they have a terrific capability. 

Even though the planes are much larger and much heavier thian 
they have been in the past. 

They are also capable of simultaneous launching and recovery. 

The Forrestal, launched last December at Newport News, is nearing 
completion and will proceed on builders trials this summer. 

Other ships of this type and improved design are under construction 
at the present time and it is felt that these highly mobile air bases 
are a vital link in the Navy’s long-range planning. 

The Forrestal type carriers are constructed with angled decks. 
They thus provide these fast operations and give greater safety to the 
personnel flying the planes. . 

Funds in the 1956 budget are included for the purpose of providing 
conversions of some of our fleet type carriers to this angled deck 
principle. 
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COMMISSIONING OF AIRCRAFT CARRIER FORRESTAL 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Before you go off the Forrestal, when will 
the Forrestal go into commission? 

Admiral Mumma. She commissions this fall, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then you have another one in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Will she be going in commission? 

Admiral Mumma. I understand it is to be April 14, 1956, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then you have the third one whose keel 
is now laid at Newport News, is it not? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, the Ranger. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The date of her commission will be some- 
time in 1957? 

Admiral Mumma. She would be complete in June 1957, and be 
commissioned sometime shortly thereafter. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, does this budget provide the funds for 
a fourth one? 

Admiral Mumma. The fifth one? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the name of the fifth one? 

Admiral Mumma. The first one was the Forrestal; the second one is 
the Saratoga; the third one is the Ranger, the 61; the fourth one is the 
Independence, at New York. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Has she been laid down? 

Admiral Mumma. She will be laid down on the Fourth of July this 
year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Were bids put out for that, or was that 
automatically put down in New York? 

Admiral Mumma. She was assigned to New York. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is the fourth one? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And there are funds in this budget for her? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; funds were in the 1955 program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Funds are in this program for No. 5? 

Admiral Mumma. That is No. 5, 63 is her number. That is the 
CVA-63. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where she is going to be laid down is not 
yet determined? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if we appropriate all the funds we 
want there will be a start of five of these large type aircraft carriers? 

Admiral Mumma. Correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And there will be 2 in the Pacific Ocean, and 
3in the Atlantic. They will be divided between the oceans? 

Admiral Mumma. I have no way of determining that at this time, 
sir. That is a strategic consideration. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Has this fifth one been authorized yet? 

Admiral Mumma. The tonnage is available, sir, for her. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The tonnage is available for her? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. There was some discussion in Mr. Vinson’, 
committee in the House, was there not, concerning her? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, there was some discussion in the Hoyg 
hearings. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But vou are not asking Congress to authoriy, 
her. You have sufficient tonnage to do that? 









AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW CARRIER 


Admiral Mumma. There is a separate bill I believe which inc 
this ship, which will call for Senate action. 

Senator SaLvronsTauy. Then the authorization has not been 
proved? 

Admiral MUMMA. We have tonnage authorized for her. 

Senator SALronstauu. Then why is she not being built? 

Admiral Mumma. That matter was thoroughly discussed 
House. I am not prepared to defend that point. 

Senator SaLTonstauu. In other words, you do not want to ge 
between the House and the Senate. I do not know how the ch: airman 
and Senator Hayden feel, but it still leaves me a little bit in the dark 

Senator STENNIS. You do not feel that you can proceed on tha 
You would rather someone else to testify on that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator STENNIS. All right, is there anything further on that? 


up- 


ANGLED DECKS 


Senator HaypEN. How do you change the angle of an older ship 
so as to have the effect the same as the new type “ship? 

Admiral Mumma. We have a photograph that shows the angled 
deck. It is an extension of the flight deck to the port side of the ship 
so that the angled landings can be made on that new portion of thi 
deck as well as the older portion. 

Senator Haypen. Then it merely amounts to an addition to th 
ship? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 


COST OF CONVERSION TO ANGLED DECK 


Senator SrENNIs. What is the approximate amount involved fo: 
each one of these conversions? You say there are six in the bill. | 
want just an estimate. 

Admiral Mumma. It is approximately $61; million. 

Senator STENNIS. Each? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir 

Senator Stennis. All right, you may proceed. 


LONG LEAD-TIME ITEMS 


Admiral Mumma. Another administrative problem that is raised 
by our current shipbuilding and conversion program is attempting to 
insure that the machinery and the ship are completed at the same time 
and that certain long-lead time items are procured in adequate ad- 
vance of the construction of the ship. 
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moms Some of these items, such as electronics and certain kinds of ma- 
chinery, take longer to procure than it takes to build the ship, so that 
we have in the past attempted to advance procurement of these 
vritical items as far as possible. 

In this appropriation, therefore, we have the request for advance 
procurement of these critical items. This principle will permit us to 
operate in much the same way the Air Force and the Bureau of Aero- 
yautics have been operating for advance procurement. 

After the ships have been built and delivered they continue to be 
our responsibility in the Bureau of Ships and all the ships of the active 
feet and the reserve fleet are maintained from these funds. 

We also maintain a shore establishment that is for the primary 
purpose of supporting the present and contemplated future operating 
forces. 

This establishment consists of naval shipyards, research and devel- 
opment activities, and test laboratories of all types. 

It also includes many other types of activities of more or less 
complication within the United States and in farflung overseas areas. 

In directing these activities, we must insure that we utilize the 
maximum possible leadership and manage to get better equipment and 
increase the productivity and at the same time get lower costs. 


Lotsp 
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TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


To operate our program in these field activities, we have approxi- 
mately 130,000 civilian employees. By June 30, 1956, that number 
will decline to approximately 125,886. 

In spite of this decline, we anticipate that we will be able to do the 
job in support of the fleet and we are continuing the Department of 
Defense policy of replacing military personnel with civilians. 

The coordination and administration of these areas—— 

Senator STENNIS. This replacement with civilians, now what is the 
difference in the cost there? Pearl Harbor might not be typical. 

Admiral Mumma. In the case of the civilians the Bureau of Ships 
pays the cost. In the case of the military personnel, it is absorbed 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel budget. 

Senator STENNIS. | imagine you have some comparison there. 

Admiral Mumma. There is a comparison. It depends on the level 
of the personnel. We do not have anything direct but the statement 
has been made that by the time you provided barracks and sub- 
sistence and housing and training and so on, that the enlisted per- 
sonnel may cost almost as much as it costs to pay the etvilian. 

Senator STENNIS. It seems like you would have some estimates on 
that point. It is rather vital. 

Admiral Mumma. I can get that information for you. 

Senator SreENNis. If vou could give us an estimate I think it would 
be pertinent to place it in your testimony. 

Just an estimate. I do not expect it to be exact. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

At Bureau of Ships activities, the average ungraded salary in the 1956 budget 
is $4,296. The average budgeted cost for enlisted personnel for 1956 is $2,672. 
In addition, previous findings by the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service indicate that there is an additional cost of $300 per year for each civilian 
lor retirement, ete., and $2,000 per year for military personnel to cover retirement, 
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disability, severance, death benefits, etc. Thus, the total costs for Bureay of 
Ships type functions (which may not apply for other types of work) are: 


ates 
| Military | Civii 


tn onset : f ; 


Direct pay and allowances ae jivvgududydentananaie é $2, 672 | 
Indirect costs 2, 000 


Total__. aa ita aetenaiaiaaiteaSDesiaccs “é s — 4, 672 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AT BOSTON NAVY YARD 


Senator SALTonsTaLLt. Admiral Mumma, before you came into the 
bureau there was considerable criticism, certainly up in Boston Nayy 
Yard that just the contrary was being done. Civilians were being 
pushed out of there and sailors who were on ships were being called on 
to do work that ordinarily civilians were doing and that the civilians 
were being pushed out by these men who were temporarily in the yard, 

Have you any comment on that? 

Admiral Mumma. This question is one that has been raised many 
times, sir. The big question, of course, is where is the dividing line 
between military and civilian type work. 

We must insure that our naval personnel are equipped to do the 
maximum amount of maintenance when they are away from the 
shipyard, when they are in port areas, and hence their training must 
proceed during such periods, even within the shipyards. 


REPAIR FACILITY AT GUAM 


However, the personnel replacement that we are talking about right 
now are overseas replacements, such as at the ship repair facility in 
Guam, where 178 civilian personnel will replace approximately equiva- 
lent number of military. 

The naval base at Guam where 114 civilian personnel will replace 
142 military and the subbase at Pearl Harbor where approximately 
100 civilians will replace Navy personnel. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is going to be your policy as the new 
head of the ship construction in the Navy in relation to that problem 
that I have reference to. 

Admiral Mumma. The matter has always been one of funds, | 
think, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is not quite the way I get it. It is 
a question of policy as to how much these men that were in the yard 
in uniform are going to do the work of the civilians who customarily 
do that work. 

Admiral Mumma. We have always allocated funds for the repair 
of ships to the maximum that the civilian force can do in a shipyard. 

Generally speaking, it has been shortage of funds that has caused 
us to do the auxiliary and additional work by the Navy personnel. 


COSTS OF ENLISTED AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator HaypEN. Which costs the most for the Government, to 
use enlisted personnel or to employ civilians? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not know that I can answer that directly. 
I will attempt to get figures for you, sir. It is a complicated question. 
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Senator HaypEen. I have been told many times that the cost of 
employing civilian personnel is less than it is to use enlisted personnel 
because of the other benefits they have. 

For instance, the Army says it costs about $5,000 to prepare a man 
for parade ground readiness, whereas you could go out and hire a 
civilian and put him in a job. 

Admiral Mumma. That is certainly correct. Those hidden costs 
are what makes it difficult to come up with a straightforward com- 
parison between the two. 

' Senator Srennis. I did not expect the figures to be absolutely 
accurate, but just as a rule of thumb. 

Admiral Mumma. I would say they are not too far apart. 

Senator STENNIS. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Admiral Mumma. The Bureau of Ships provides the coordination 
and administration of this total area. We have engineers, scientists, 
management experts, in all these fields which cover such things as 
nuclear power, hull design, turbines, propellers, interior communica- 
tions, work analysis, labor relations, and all of these many areas. 


SAVINGS PROGRAM 


There is an interesting program that has been recently initiated in 
the Bureau. It has to do with the attempt to cut costs and to insure 
that you get maximum value for every dollar you put out. This has 
been done in some industries quite successfully by examining every 
piece of equipment to insure, for example, that a small electric switch- 
box held together by four screws might be replaced with a very 
simple box whose cover is held on by a spring clip. 

If it does the job, there is no necessity of drilling and tapping and 
providing the screws. 

So that the cost of the box can be reduced to a fraction of its 
previous cost. 

We have attempted to utilize these procedures in our own area to 
insure that we take the frills out of shipbuilding. So far we have the 
system installed in two shipyards, in New York and in Bremerton, 
and both of them have reported astounding amounts of money savings. 

Some programs are now being examined by this method, such as 
one type of our landing craft. We hope that this relatively new 
process which we started in April 1954 will blossom into one of the 
most money-saving activities that we have ever participated in. 

This, of course, is now manned by a small group of engineers, but 
its benefits are manyfold, because as you train others in the field they 
become in themselves salesmen of this type of thinking and gradually 
it can become a regular snowball which will save more and more 
money. 

USE OF PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


In addition to the previous areas that we have discussed there are 
several problems left in the private shipbuilding area. As I think 
you gentlemen are well aware, in recent years the Bureau has made 
every effort to insure that the private shipyards in this country are 
kept alive and available for our future use in time of emergency. 

These yards now get a major proportion of our new construction 
work and they also get a fair share of the repair and overhaul work for 
both east and west coasts. 
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This policy is continued in fiscal 1956 and is included in the planning 
for this program. : 

The estimates for all of these appropriations have been very Vigor. 
ously screened and we hope that we have scraped all of the possibj, 
savings out of the requests so that these represent realistic figures 
that we request your support for. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral, thank you very much for a good state. 
ment. I believe you gave us the figure on your second appropriation 
listed in this particular item, $786 million. 

What was the figure, though, for the first item? 

Admiral Mumma. The first item is $1,317 million, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I add one other additional item? 

Senator STENNIs. Certainly. 


REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


Admiral Mumma. It has been drawn to our attention that the 
House Resolution 6042 inadverently omitted the words ‘‘or converted” 
on line 20, page 16, of that bill. This language has previously been 
included in the appropriation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ 
and we request its reinsertion. 

We have been assured by the House that it was unintentional. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What are the words? 

Admiral Mumma. “Or converted.” The wording then would be 

Procurement of critical components and designs for vessels to be constructed 
or converted in the future. 

Otherwise, we would not be able to procure material in advance to 
convert these ships that are included in the program. 

Senator Stennis. Now, there are certain questions here that have 
been prepared for the committee by the staff, but before we take those, 
I would rather see if the Senators have any questions in mind. 


APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Admiral Mumma, this may be not too im- 
portant, but I would like to get it cleared up. 

In the previous year’s budget you had “Ships and facilities.” That 
account this year is continuing, but has been reduced by $31,900,000 

Then you also have “Construction of ships.” That account has 
been completely liquidated apparently and results in a reduction of 
$57,600,000. 

On the other hand, as you have just stated, the “Shipbuilding and 
conversion”’ account has been increased by $274,600,000. So that you 
have a net increase of construction and conversion of ships of $185 
million, $185,100,000. Am I correct in that? 

Admiral Mumma. I cannot seem to find those figures. 

Admiral CLextron. The program, “Construction of ships,’’ Senatoi 
Saltonstall, is the old program for ships that were in the 1948, 1949 
1950, and 1951 budgets. Under that program most of those ships have 
been completed. At the present time in this bill we are requesting a 
cancellation of contract authorization of $8,572,000. 

As of June 30, 1955, we have $27 million worth of unfinanced con- 
tract authority. 
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UNFINANCED CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


So the reduction of $8,572,000 leaves us an unfinanced contract 
authority in that program of $18,428,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You want that continued? 

Admiral CLExTon. That we will keep for at least another year 
yntil all the present contracts can be finalized as to whether the 
obligations should be brought to consummation or whether they 
shoul | be canceled. 


NET INCREASE OF SHIPBUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. I was trying to bring out 2 points, one that 
you had a net increase of shipbuilding construction not of $2 million, 
hut actually of $185 million, $185,100,000. 

Admiral Cuexton. C ompared to the previous vear that is correct 
for all BuShips appropriations. For shipbuilding I believe the 
increase is $217 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are also consolidating your shipbuilding 
account by eliminating this so-called ‘Construction of ships’ account. 

Admiral CLextron. We are not eliminating it; no, sir. The ships 
are being built and completed. And that account will drop out of 
existence in about 2 years. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what I mean. You are putting the 
construction of ships into the ‘Ships and facilities’? account, or is it 
the “Shipbuilding and conversion” account? 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Admiral CLexron. The Bureau of the Budget made this decision, 
Senator Saltonstall. In 1952 they decided they would start an 
entirely new account for our shipbuilding program and called it 
“Shipbuilding and conversion.”’ 

So that from 1952 on, “Shipbuilding and conversion’’ carries all the 
funds for new construction of ships and conversions. 

The old account called “Construction of ships,” started in 1948 and 
ran through the program of 1951. It will die out as the ships are 
completed. 

Senator Tuyr. I have one question here. 


INVENTORY OF SPARE PARTS 


The item on inventories. What is the nature of your inventory 
usually that you maintain on spare parts? Is that airplane spare 
parts, or naval vessel spare parts? 

You have about a $30 million item this year for the purpose of 
increasing your inventories. 

Admiral Mumma. These are fundamentally special parts for ships. 
They do not include parts for aircraft or general stores, either one. 

They include only special ship parts. 

Senator Torr. That would be what? 

Admiral Mumma. Parts for diesel engines, spare throttle valves, all 
types of equipment of that nature that would be peculiar to ships. 

Senator Torr. That is the question I wanted to get clear in my 
own thoughts. 
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COST OF NAVAL PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. All right, the members have nothing furthe; 
The staff has prepared a few questions here. I do not know Whether 
you were given copies of this or not, but, Admiral, we had a figuy 
on an estimate given us yesterday of the annual cost of ke eping the 
naval program in top shape. Can you tell us what the Navy con. 
siders the annual funding requirement to keep the fleet in moder 
conditions, assuming it remains approximately the present size? 

Admiral Mumma. I believe a rough figure for that would be aboy; 
$1% billion per year. 

Senator Stennis. You have only three-quarters of a billion dollars 
here in the “Ships and facilities, Navy.” 

Admiral Mumma. That is our maintenance and operation of the 
fleet, sir, rather than replacement. 

Senator STENNIs. So it will take now about one billion and three. 
quarters from year to year to replace and replenish and keep going 
at approximately the present level? 

Admiral Mumma. Based on a 15-year period of replacement. 

Actually, you see, we are a little short of that in our current pro- 
gram. One billion three instead of a billion seven. 

Senator Srennis. The figure you have given now, of $1.7 billion 
does not include anything on maintenance? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 


PROCUREMENT OF CRITICAL COMPONENTS 


Senator STENNIS. Well, that is a very significant figure. 

Now, here is something I think is serious. On page 5 you show 
a requested language change. ‘‘Procurement of critical components,” 
which you say will allow for the procurement of long-lead-time items 
for vessels not yet authorized in any construction or conversion 
program. You have covered this in part in your statement. I think 
we should have a full explanation for the necessity of this change 
since it will permit you to spend or commit money in advance of 
program authorization. In other words, that is the old contract 
authority question and it is always something that the Armed Services 
Committee might be jealous of. I do not want to speak for them, 
but it is a very critical question. Do you want to enlarge on that? 

Admiral Mumma. At the present time, some of these items thiat 
require long-lead time are in the nature of special electronics equip- 
ments. For example, we have some cases here for submarine pro- 
grams, trim and drain pumps, main motors, diesel generators, which 
take longer to build than to convert the ships themselves. 

The purpose there is to insure that they will be ready and on hand for 
installation in the ship when you start to close it up. 

Senator Stennis. Could you limit your application of those points 
in some way that it would make it more probable that your request 
will be accepted? 

You just have it wide open now. “Procurement of critical com- 
ponents.” 

Admiral Mumma. Though this problem exists to some degree in the 
big shipbuilding programs, it is even more urgent when we come to the 
conversion programs where the lead time is very short, for example, 
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vhen we convert one of our Essex class carriers to a steam catapult, 
ye must get a start on the steam catapult long before we take the ship 
into the yard. 

So that for these six conversions planned right now we must buy 
purriedly and quickly in order to have them ready for the ships as they 
come into the yard during the year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Why could not you add “procurement of 
critical components with a long-le: 1d time’’, or ‘‘with a lead time 
of over & year”, or something of that character, to carry out that 
intention? 

Admiral Mumma. I would see no particular objection to that, 
Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In that way you would cut down the diffi- 
culty that Senator Stennis has just brought up. 

Senator STENNIS. It would make it conform to the legislative 
formula or practice which I think is a good one. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would you be w illing, Admiral Mumma, to 
resubmit language along those lines? 

Admiral Mumma. We will be happy to do so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Long-lead time items or items of long lead 
time over a year; something of that kind? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; this can be accomplished by changing 
the phrase appearing on page 17, lines 7, 8, and 9 of H. R. 6042, as 
passed by the House, to read as follows: 


* * *: procurement of critical long-lead time components and designs for vessels 
to be constructed or converted in the future; * * *. 


Senator SrENNIs. Here is one very brief question: 
EFFECT OF FLEET REDUCTION ON PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


What effect would the reduction in size of the fleet have upon the 
work ordinarily performed in private shipyards? 

Admiral Mumma. I think it could have no other effect than ad- 
verse, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIS. You mean in direct proportion to your reduction? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Did you have some additional examples about 
what has been done and achieved in your valuation engineer’s office 
in getting the maintenance and overhaul people to think in terms of 
dollars? You gave one illustration here, if 1 remember your state- 
ment. 

Admiral Mumma. To date the specific items have been detailed on 
asummary that has been provided by each of the shipyards that are 
studying it. 

| have no copy of that summary with me. They are all pretty 
detailed individual items and it is difficult to come up with specific 
instances, 

However, they appear small themselves, but in the assemblage 
they are quite enormous in magnitude. 
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SHORTAGE OF MAINTENANCE PETTY OFFICERS 


Senator STENNIS. Here is one additional question by the staff, ( 
page 7 of your statement you say: ; 

Forces afloat are having increasing difficulty in carrying out afloat maintenay» 
because of shortage of petty officers in key maintenance ratings. 

What action has been taken that may relieve that situation, or hg 
it been relieved recently? 

Admiral Mumma. Of course, fundamentally, this is a problem fo 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The recent pay legislation will hay, 
some beneficial effect, | am sure. 

Senator Stennis. Have you had time to measure that question? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; but it remains a problem and will cop. 
tinue to be a problem as long as the naval career is less attractiys 
than the career on the outside. 

Senator Srennis. Are there any other questions or comments? |; 
there anything else? 

Do you have anything else, Admiral, on this point? 

Admiral Mumma. I have nothing further to add, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, I believe that is $2 billion, the larges 
amount we have to take testimony on. 

What do you have next? 


ORDNANCE FOR NEw CoNsTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FREDERICK S. WITHINGTON, USN, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, AND REAR ADM. EDWARD VW, 


CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 
ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Admiral CLexton. Next we have Admiral Withington, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, who has two appropriations. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral we will be glad to have you proceed. 
You are on what now? 

Admiral Wrrxuincton. Ordnance for New Construction, and 
Ordnance and Facilities, Navy. 

Senator Stennis. All right, you may proceed. 
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OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 
ORDNANCE AND Facintties, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


erating expenses, Atomie E 
lant to Publie Law 784 


1 to other appropriations 


t appropriation or estimate 1M , ), 00 , 000, OOO 
wince transferred from ‘Re | 
partment of D ” 67 Stat. 337 


§ from otn Cc? t 9, 559, 58 , 330, O00 3, 000 


110, Publie 


il available for obligation 547, 116, 090 192, 336, 000 
rated balance, estimated savings ), 228 11, 311,000 
Obligations incurred 3, 467 535, 805, 000 192, 396, 000 
tive transfers from other appropriations X y 21, 581,000 


tive transiers to other appropriations 27, 2,425 362, 222, 000 


rotal obligations 178, 22 7 195, 164, 000 192, 396, 000 
Obliqations by acti 


Description li 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct obligations 


Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition $127, 933, 377 | $136, 753,000 | $134, 542, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities 30, 613, 366 36, 576, 000 | 38, 000, 000 
3, Improvements and alterations to facilities 9, 026, 071 8, 875, 000 | 7, 2%4, 000 
4, Departmental administration , 338, 042 8, 721, 000 | 8, 724, 000 


Total direct obligations 75, 56 190, 925, 000 | 188, 500, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts } 


Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition , 061, 418 3, 374, 000 3, 374, 000 
Maintenance and operation of facilities » 220, 427 500, 000 | 500, 000 
Improvements and alterations to facilities 171 341, 000 

Departmental administration - - 24, 000 24, 000 | 


1, 
9 
3 
4. 


22, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts----.----- 5 = 2, 319, 016 4, 239, 000 | 3, 896, 000 


Total obligations_-.-.-- 78, 229, 872 195, 164, 000 | 192, 396, 000 


ORDNANCE AND Faciuirizs, Navy, 1955 


’ 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $115,713,123 as of March 31, 1955. 
ORDNANCE FOR NEW CoNsrrRructTion (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Unobligated balance brought forward 388 $36, 450, 024 $26, 445, 770 
Recovery of prior year obligations. _- 15, 445 


Total available for obligation 39, 438, 833 36, 450, 024 26, 445, 770 
Obligations incurred —2, 988, 809 | —10, 004, 254 —9, 546, 000 


Unobligated balance carried forward __-_-- 36, 450, 024 26, 445, 77 16, 899, 770 


61179—55——_53 
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Coipations oy activities 


Description 1954 actual “| oss 55 estimate 


Direct obligations | 
| 


. Fiscal year 1948 program..----- $4, 860.273 | $8, 65 


2. Fiscal year 1949 program : 5 | —2, 053, 284 | 305, 436 
3. Fiscal ve ar 1950 program. ; 459, 133 | 500, 000 
4. Fise al year 1951 program. ; | —277, 313 | 569, 044 


Obligations incurred mn ; é — 2. 988, 809 | 10, 004, 254 


| 


ORDNANCE FOR New Construction, Navy 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $4,103,273 as of March 31, 1955. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Witrninaton. I have a brief 1-page statement on “Ord- 
nancy for new construction.” This appropriation parallels the Bureay 
of Ships appropriation “Construction of ships” which you just heard 
from Admiral Mumma. 

This is a continuing appropriation which provides authority for 
procurement of ordnance material for ships in the Navy shipbuilding 
and conversion programs approved during fiscal years 1948 through 
1951. 

Total obligational authority of $356,123,000 was provided under 
this appropriation title. It is estimated that, of the total amount 
authorized, $339.2 million will be required to complete the ordnance 
programs. 

An unprogramed reserve of $16.9 million contract authority exists. 

Although it is improbable that this authority will be needed to 
complete the programs, it is considered prudent, in order to be in a 
position to meet t unforese en contingencies, to leave it in the appro- 
priation for another year. 

It is contract authorization, but not money appropriated. 

$307,123,000 of the total contract auth¢ rity in this appropriation 
has been financed. A cash appropriation of $28 million is requested 
in fiscal year 1956 to provide for liquidation of obligations incurred 
under unfinanced contract authority granted in prior years. 


PERCENTAGE OF ORDNANCE FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Srennis. We have been taking testimony here this morning 
about the various naval ordnance bases and projects and everything. 
About what percent of this ordnance for these ships do you manufac- 
ture yourself and what percent do you get from industry? 

Admiral Wirnincron. The percentage is about 77 percent in 
industry and 23 percent in Government plants of one sort or another. 

Senator Srennis. All right, you may proceed. 

Admiral Wrrnincron. The “Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ state- 
ment, is four pages long, I shall read it if you desire. 

Senator Srennis. You may put it in the record and comment on it, 
or you may read it as you see fit. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one 
question. 

Senator STennis. Certainly. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. On “Ordnance and facilities,” it is a reduc- 
ion of $268.9 million from last year. How can you do that? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We cannot, sir. The procurement has been 
taken out of the annual appropriation and put into a continuing 
appropriation originally entitled “Navy military procurement. This 
isa separate part of my justification which will appear later. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I see, so that you take it out of one account 
and add it on to a new account? 

Admiral WirHineTron. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Is that a budget requirement? 

Admiral CLexton. It was a Bureau of the Budget requirement, but 
basically the idea was to get the long lead time items of ordnance, 
muided missiles, and ammunition and things of that sort, in a con- 
tinuing appropriation. 

Up to now, in the Navy, they have been in annual appropriations. 
Many times the Congress has had to pass an additional amendment to 
allow our appropriations to last longer. 

In the case of ordnance we have had our appropriation increased 2 
years in order to allow us to manufacture and pay for these equip- 
ments. 

So the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense, recom- 
mended, and we agreed to, setting up an appropriation which would 
give us continuing money. 
~ Senator Stennis. Now, your second statement is on which item? 

Admiral Wirurneton. “Ordnance and facilities, Navy.” This is 
the money needed for our annual operations on maintenance and 
operations. 

CARRYOVER FUNDS 


| will give you just a few highlights from the statement. 

One point we are proud of, sir. The House committee especially 
has been concerned with the size of carryover funds from one year to the 
next. We are now down in this category to about one-quarter carry- 
over, or 3 months. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We have been using the term around here 
“unobligated.””’ When you say carryover, what do you mean? 

Admiral Wirainecton. This is money that has been obligated, but 
not yet disbursed out of the Treasury. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Bills unpaid? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not see why there should be any ob- 
jection to a carryover of that kind. 

Admiral Wirnineton. We could not operate on anything less than 
that. 

Senator Stennis. All right, go ahead. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Admiral Wirnineton. The appropriation is divided into 4 cate- 
gories: Overall our request is for $188.5 million, which is less by 
$2.4 million than last year for the same items. 

The first item is on “Maintenance, ordnance, and ammunition,” 
$134.5 million, which is a decrease of $2.2 million from last year. 
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Ihe ~~ item, “Maintenance and operation of facilities.” 
requesting $838 million of new money 


the same  categor v last vear. 


: W 
an increase of $1.4 million o 


he third item, “Improvement and alterations to fa 


.2 million, which 1s a decrease of $1.6 million from last vé ar, 
oan eee : 
This is a category based on actual need at our stations for 1 
} » ° 
alterations, and modern new constructions 
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Senator STENNIS. Your naval ordnance establishments. this 
what vou would call the general repair and minor construction? 

Admiral Wirnincron. We have about 70 ordnance stations in 

United States and this is the money they 

and minor new construction 
STENNIS. It is too small to really come separately? 
mir al Wirnineton. That is right. It is a general housel 


need for repairs, alte 


“ALIO} 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Activity four, departme “ntal administration, is the money 
to pay for supporting the Bureau ef Ordnance Establishinent : 
quarters in Washington. We are requesting $8.7 million, whi 
exactly the same amount as last year, and will support the same 1 
ber of people. 

In this connection we are heavily loaded currently and prospective 
with work for the other services. This takes people at headquarter 
We make all of the VT fuses for Army guns. 

Currently we are making the 2.75 rocket for the Air Force. 

Senator STENNIs. Is there anything you want to add to your 
ment? 

Admiral Wirnincton. No, sir; 1 just tried to highlight a few poi 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Saltonstall, do you have a question? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If you take $268 million out of one account 
and add $495 million to another account, it is about $230 million: is 
that correct? 

In other words, you are asking for about $230 million more this yea 
than last year? 

Admiral Wirrincton. No, sir; $2.4 million less in this account a 
considerably less in the Navy military procurement account. 

Senator Toys. There are three items that vou have decreased 4 
you have a plus on one, 

Admiral Wirnutnaton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyn. I thought vou had a very good statement, Adi nina 

Senator Stennis. Senator Robertson, do you have a question? 

Senator Ronertrson. No, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Senator STENNIS. We have been taking up this morning in arme 
services a great deal of your ordnance. You certainly have a lot 0! 
activity. 

I have a few questions prepared by the staff. Transportation costs 
of $24 million plus to cover movement of ordnance materials has be: 
requested for fiscal vear 1956. Of the above amount, $683,000 1s 
estimated for transportation of ordnance material and equipment fron 
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suppliers to a first Navy destination, or 2.8 percent of the total. 
And the rem ainder, 97.2 percent, is for cost of intra-Nav y transporta- 

Now, the question is: W hy is there such a variance in the two 
abov classifications of transportation of ordnance materials and 
equipmie nt? 

Admiral WirxtncTton, I have a written answer here, sir. I think 
the simple answer is that in buying new material part of the contract 
ost is delivery to the first destination, so that shows in our procure- 
ment fund, not in this appropriation at all. 

Whereas, the cost of transporting material we already own is covered 
n this approp yriation. 

Senator SrENNIS. You said a while ago I believe that approxi- 
matel} 77 percent of your ordnance was purchased from commercial 

niractors. 

adnate WITHINGTON. Yes, sir 

enator SreNNis. Well, I have a short statement of facts and then 
a questions. 


EMPLOYEES USED IN CAFETERIA WORK 


‘committee is advised that an examination made by the GAO at 
ammunition depots at Crane, Hastings, Nebr., and concluded 
52, shows that numbers of civilian employees paid from appro- 
i; fUnHaSs W re used during official duty hours to work in ea eterias 

d by an en plovees’ cooperative association. 
iticgse COSsts al iiines and Crane were conservative ly estimated 


le oT +} ’ 
LWeLVe thousand and seven fnousand 


dollars, respectively, per 
i). 

sLion: tell the committee just what action has been 

io preclude the recurrence of similar action by responsible 
installation authorities and also what specific action was taken by the 
Navy in these two cases to effect any recovery and to terminate the 
assignments? Are you within that field? 

Admiral WirninGron. Yes, sir; these are my stations. 

Senator STENNIS. Fine. 

Admiral WrrHinGcron. Senator, these are two cases. We have had 
others at other stations which are primarily the result of rather slip- 
shod accounting practices. 

In these specific cases we have paid off at Hastings, that is the 
people there have paid off $8,298 against indebtedness of $12,798, and 
they are liquidating at the rate of $200 a month. 

At Crane $503 has been collected against a debt of $7,000, and the 
additional amount is being paid on an installment plan. 

We did not find any evidence at either station of evil intent. We 
did not find it necessary to fire anybody. We did find evidence of 
slipshod accounting practices which we are endeavoring to correct at 
all our station. 

Senator STENNIS. So you are recovering both items? 

Admiral WirninGron. Yes, sir. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


Senator Stennis. The rest of the question: What disciplinary 
action was taken? 
Admiral Wirnineton. No punitive action was taken. 
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Senator Stennis. Who discovered this, the GAO? 

Admiral Wiruincton. Yes, sir; they make the most searching and 
efficient examination of all the naval stations, including mine, that i 
made by anybody. 

Senator Stennis. On page 10 of your justification book I note tha 
you are asking for an increase of $6,834,000 for maintenance yj 
improvement of naval ordnance. What are the reasons for such 
large increase in the fiscal year 1956 on this item? 


PURCHASE OF MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIAL 


Admiral WirxHineton. Senator, the figure from 1955 to 1956 js 
about constant. The reason for the $6.8 million increase, approxi. 
mately $6 million of it is necessary to buy mobilization reserve material 
in the ordnance stock office. These are spare parts that Senatoy 
Thye was talking about earlier. 

We would like to have an M plus 12 reserve. In many of thes 
items we don’t even have M plus 8 reserve. About 1,400 items of 
spare parts are involved. 

Senator STENNIS. Have you had these questions submitted to you 
before? 

Admiral Wirntnaton. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. How will the large decrease of $8,350,000 in the 
“Maintenance and overhaul of ammunition” item affect the Navy 
program in the fiscal year 1956? Is it less because of the reduction 
in the active fleet, or have your standards been relaxed? 

Admiral WirxHinaTon. In part, sir, we have relaxed standards in 
the sense that we no longer worry so much about rust on projectiles 
and bombs; that sort of thing. 

We are assembling less ammunition because we find it is cheaper 
to keep it disassembled, then to assemble it when needed. By and 
large the ammunition return from Korea which was very large in 
tonnage has been segregated and this work has been accomplished 
The maintenance program is being funded on an annual basis 
almost entirely with essentially zero carryover and it takes a little 
more money to get it started off; once you start it then the next year 
amount will be somewhat less. 

Senator Rosertson. How long on the average will the powder in 
the shell remain good? 

Admiral Wirutneton. In general, sir, the powder, if it is reworked 
periodically at the Naval Powder Factory, is good for at least 20 
years; projectiles the same. ‘The fuses are much less in life, particu- 
larly the “VT” fuses, and have to be replaced more often. 

Senator Roperrson. Don’t you have some shells that are loaded 
like those for small-bore guns? Are they not loaded? You do not 
put those in bags like you do for these big 10-, 12-, 16-inch guns? 

Admiral Wirutnctron. The shell is loaded with HE, but is not 
fused. It is cheaper to keep the fuses separately in dehumidified 
storage. Then you fuse the projectiles as they are issued. 

Senator Ropertson. But the powder stays in there? 

Admiral Wiruinaton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ropertson. And that is good, you say, for 20 years? 

Admiral Wirxinecton. About 20 years, yes. 

Senator Ropertson. Is there any particular temperature or any- 
thing that you have to guard against? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We try to keep all our magazines below 
100° F. 

Senator Rospertson. And humidity is not too high? 

Admiral WirrninetTon. As low as possible. 


REWORKING POWDER 


Senator STENNIS. You have to rework that powder. What do you 
mean by rework? 

Admiral Wiruinecton. The different caliber of gun requires differ- 
ent size powder grains. Also the lots vary a little bit one to another 
between the size of guns. 

When powder gets old, it is reworked at the Naval Powder Factory, 
supplemented in part with new powder, and reissued as new powder. 

Senator RoBERTSON. You use the same kind of powder that is used 
in shotgun shells? 

Admiral WirH1neGton. In general we use nitrocellulose powder. 
I don’t know much about shotgun shells. 

Senator Ropertson. I know more about duck loads than I do 
about cannonballs. 

Senator Tuyr. As to the powder in a small-arms shell, you do not 
break the shell open by breaking out the lead and working that pow- 
der over, do you? 

Admiral Wirurtneton. Only unless we have evidence by surveil- 
lance that that lot of powder has gone bad. 

Senator Tyr. But if it is properly packaged, then there is no 
danger about that. 

Admiral Wirainaton. And properly stored and not overheated, 
it will last a long time. 

Senator Tuyk. That powder should be all right for a long while. 

Admiral WirHineton. Yes. 

Senator STENNIS. Now, there is a process, though, that you are 
putting these shells and different types of ammunition through all the 
time; is there not, keeping it up to date? 


OVERHAUL AND INSPECTION OF AMMUNITION 


Admiral W1TrHIncTon. We have a cycle which we try to keep up, a 
eycle of overhaul and inspection. Every time a ship comes into the 
yard, at intervals let us say of 24 months, all the ammunition is turned 
into a depot and inspected. 

That part of it requiring reworking is done at that time. 

Senator Stennis. And then put back on the shelf? 

Admiral WirHINGTON. Yes. 

If we have a better fuse to put on the antiaircraft shells, it will be 
done at that time. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you have any rules about using the old 
shells first? 

Admiral WiTHincTon. Yes. 

Senator Toye. Do they weaken if you do not? 
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Admiral Wirxincton. Not if they are good in the first pla, 
Senator, but we like to be sure. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, the — could be 5 or 6 or 49 
years old and it would, under proper storage conditions, it would stil 
be all right? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. But it is still wise to keep your powder dry? 

Admiral Wirnineton. That is our aim. 

Senator STennts. Are there any other questions now? 

I have two more here by the staff. On page 43, what is the compogi- 
tion of the request for inspectors, $10,174,000? What type of inspec. 
tor are they and who do they work for? 

Admiral Wirnincron. There are two main types, sir. This bil] 
looks high because it is carried here in our annual appropriatior 
rather than in the procurement appropriation, 

it seemed more businesslike to segregate the cost all in one place 

Of this total, 2.4 million supports the 14 offices of naval inspectors 
of ordnance which we maintain under the Bureau of Ordnance j) 
various parts of the country. 

Senator Stennis. Are they civilians? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Almost entirely; a few officers. — Five millio: 
four coes to the Office of Naval Material as our part of the cost of th 
naval inspection service. These inspectors inspect materia 
procured by ordnance money all over the country. 

Senator Stennis. All over the warehouses and storage facilitie 
you mean? 

Admiral Wirutnaton. It is done in the contractor’s plants, cren- 
erally. This is the inspection of new materia! being procured by me, 
Those are the two major items. 

In addition we are training inspectors for quality control of guided 
missiles which will be a major problem soon to be placed upon us 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Senator Stennis. On page 60 you ask for $38 million for ‘Main- 
tenance and operation of facilities.” Why should this be almost $8 
million more than 1954? 

Admiral Wrrnincton. About half a million of this is for support of 
new activities which did not exist in 1954. 

The remainder is largely an accounting operation in the sense tha 
these costs are not new, but were formerly ¢ harge d against production 
money. 

They more properly belong as a sort of overhead charge in this 
appropriation. 

Senator Stennis. You may have to make quite a few of these 
changes, shifting from one item to another, but it certainly is not eas 
to tell just where the comparisons are. 

Admiral Wirnineaton. | have trouble also, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Are there any other questions? 

Do you have any other statement, Admiral? 

Admiral Wirxincton. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What is the next item? 
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NAVY MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Ciexton. The next item is the appropriation ‘‘Navy mili- 
tarv procurement.”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


priation or ¢ stimate $495, 500, 000 
hursements from other accounts . 8, $40, 000 


504, 340, 000 
—10, 350, 000 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Obligations incurred 
ymparative transfer from 
“Aireraft and facilities, Navy’ $17, 358, 703 $34, 930, 000 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” 59, 211, 000 98, 517, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations 5, 592, 892 43, 064, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 10, 673, 000 14, 373, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’: 
Direct obligations 322, 638, 13 281, 661, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 6, 7 80, 091, 000 
Servicewide operations, Navy’’ G95, 15¢ 2. 870, 000 


493, 990, 000 


| 


Total obligations 503, 588, 55 555, 506,000 | 493, 990, 000 


Note.-The unobligated balances transferred in, together with obligated balances transferred in, shown 
in the “Analysis of expenditures” schedule, take account of anticipated payments from reserved balances 
inder sec. 110, Public Law 778, of $14 million; June 30, 1956, balances include $9 million. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
1, Ammunition 939 | $176, 494,000 | $137, 050. 000 
2. Ordnance equipment a 730, 365 42, 429, 000 41, 000, 000 
3, Ordnance guided missiles _ _- 826 | 62, 738, 000 76, 009. 000 
4, Aeronauties guided missiles - 552 | 108, 517, 000 118, 500, 000 
§, Communication, navigation and detection equipment for 
sir operations. -- l 51 24, 930, 000 32, 600, 000 
Communication, navigation and detection equipment for 
p operations. _- 5, 592, 892 43, 04, 000 74, 500, 000 
. Equipment for naval communication system , 159 | 2, 870, 000 5, 500, 000 
Total direct obligations. 795, 884 161,012,000 | 485, 150, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
. Ammunition 7 174 70, 599, 
Ordnance equipment ( », 40 Y, 492, 0 } , 000 
Communication, navigation and detection equipment for 
ship operations. -- ] 173, OOO 14, 373, 5, 840, 000 
Total oblications payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts --.-- * 96, ; 94, 464, 000 8, 840, 000 


Total obligations....- a . 503, 588, 55 555, 506, 000 193, 990, 000 


NEW APPROPRIATION 


Admiral CLexron. This appropriation being a new appropriation, 
l have a very short statement. it will be followed by the Bureau of 
Ordnance, the Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Aeronautics, and service- 
wide eperations to cover their items. That is a new appropriation 
which was set up this year, $495,500,000. 

Senator Tiyr. Why was this set up this vear in this manner? 

\doural Ctexron. I believe my statement outlines that. ‘That is 
basically why I wrote this short statement. 
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Senator Stennis. You may proceed. 

Admiral CLexton. I would like to make a few introductory remarks 
with respect to the Navy’s new procurement appropriation prior to 
presentation of any detailed material which you may require. 

“Navy military procurement” is a new no-year appropriation 
designed primarily to finance certain technical military items of 
long-lead-time nature. With the increasing complexity of technical 
military items, the period of production becomes more extended and 
makes the procurement of such items impracticable under annual 
appropriations. 

Funding of commercial type items such as trucks, trailers, materials 
handling and construction equipment are specifically excluded from 
this account. 

As you know, the Navy’s budget structure is tailored to its organi- 
zation in order that responsibilities for management, budget and 
fiscal are in proper alinement. 

This new appropriation is composed of certain budget activitics and 
projects heretofore financed by the appropriations, ‘Aircraft and 
facilities, Navy,” ‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,’ “Ships 
and facilities, Navy,’ ‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy,’ and ‘“Service- 
wide operations, Navy,’ arranged in a structure consistent with the 
above-mentioned principle thereby permitting the allocation of each 
budget activity in its entirety to a single bureau or office to administer, 

In addition to providing no-year funds for the technical items 
funded herein, authority, not otherwise provided for, for the financing 
of production facilities, is contained in this appropriation. 

As a result, the appropriation ‘Facilities,’ is no longer required. 

In the past, when these technical military items were funded under 
annual appropriations, it was necessary to extend the availiability 
of the portions of the appropriations covering these items in order 
that the material required could be manufactured and the payments 
under contracts made by the Department of the Navy instead of 
being processed through the certified claims account. 

In establishing this new no-year appropriation, the unexpended 
balances of appropriations for the same purpose which, as originally 
provided by the Congress, were available for expenditure on June 30, 
1955, are transferred and merged with this appropriation upon 
approval of the amounts involved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of Defense, and Bureau of the Budget, in order that such 
moneys would not be required to be transferred to the certified claims 
account before completion of current contracts. 

The appropriation request is for $495,500,000. 

On a comparable basis this appropriation for similar items in 1955 
was $555 million. The request is $60 million less than in 1955. 

By budget activity the first three activities are justified by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Admiral Withington, since he has 
cognizance of that type of material, in connection with budget activi- 
ties 1, 2, and 3 of the appropriation ‘Navy military procurement” 
which have become the new appropriation ‘Procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition, Navy, 1956.” 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Admiral WitTainGctTon. Senator, I have a 7-page statement which 


[ will not read. : ; 
The table on page 7 shows the comparative picture of our request 


this year and the preceding 2 years. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY REAR Ap. FrepeEric §. WITHINGTON, 
CuieF, BUREAU or ORDNANCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to be here today 
to report to you On procurement of naval ordnance and to present our fisce] vear 
1956 plans under the three budget activities of this appropriation. The Bureau 
of Ordnance will administer these activities to provide the ammunition, ordnance 
equipment, and ordnance guided missiles required to support the operational 
requirements of approved naval forces at a high degree of combat readiness; to 
improve the Navy’s material readiness position; to retain a minimum acceptable 
base on Which to mobilize; and to provide for the systematic progression of newly 
developed procurement items to full production. Estimates will fund deliveries 
of most procurement items through that reorder lead-time necessary to retain 
minimum production lines. Funding of mobilization reserve material require- 
ments is included only for a limited number of important items of high priority. 
Maximum reliance is placed upon retention of proven and necessary production 
capacity rather than upon undesirable accumulation of mobilization reserve 
stocks. These funds will also provide first-destination transportation, and 
measures for industry preparedness (including engineering studies and production 
method development) which will strengthen our production base. The total of 
these estimates for fiscal year 1956 is $260,842,000. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY PROGRAM AND TOTAL FUNDING 


The request of nearly $261 million for these three activities has been compared 
with funding of these projects for the current and past fiscal years and is presented 
as appendix 1 accompanying this statement. I would like to insert appendix 1 
into the record at this point. Table A of the appendix indicates the amount of 
carryover anticipated for fiscal year 1957. Table B is a comparison of obligations 
by activity against fiscal year 1954 and 1955 figures. 


COMPARISON WITH FISCAL YEAR 1955 PROJECTS 


On table B you will notice a net reduction for the total program which is com- 
posed of a substantial reduction in the first activity, a slight increase in the 
second, and continued emphasis upon the third: 


Activity I, “Ammunition” _...........-- sae $57, 341, 090 


Activity 2, ‘Ordnance equipment” +1, 153, 000 


Activity 3, “Ordnance guided missiles” +15, 396, 000 


Total — 20, 819, 000 


The marked reduction in activity 1 can be attributed almost entirely to a 
reduction in our request for ammuntion production facilities. This has resulted 
from (1) extensive prior-year funding and (2) the inclusion of funding required 
for present and future facilities expansion for mobilization potential under the 
appropriation ‘Reserve tools and facilities, DOD.” 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ACTIVITIES 


tather than doling out a few generalities on these programs, I wish to give the 
committee, by example of an item of ordnance equipment, a picture of the balance 
We are attempting to achieve. The submarine fire-control system Mk. 106 is 
standard equipment on most attack submarines. Basically this equipment 
converts target data acquired by components into electrical setting orders for 
the new torpedoes. Upon firing, this system released a payload torpedo which 
from ballistic computations has been set for collision with the target. Our 
present requirements for this equipment are to equip craft of the active and 
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reserve fleets with this improved cepebility. Prior year funding of this « 
ment has been barely sufficient to meet minimum peecetime usage requir 

A substantial mobilization meterial requirement remsins, however, and it 
shortage Which we plan to reduce by production of enough units to maintain , 
active production bese. Of total ordnance production, 77 percent re isnyc¢ | 
placed upon private industry snd contrsetor-opersated reserve p'ants.  'T) 
industrial strength combined with emphasis on aircraft anuounition end guided 
missiles characterizes our entire request. 


AprpenpbiIx J. LEVELS OF FUNDING FOR PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE 
AMMUNITION, Navy, Fiscan YEAR 1951 THrouGcH Fiscan Yuar 1956 


There has been a substantia! change in the psttern of funding since the begi ; 
of the Korean war through the p'anned funding in fisca! yesr 1956. In fig 
year 1951 $1.2 billion was aveai'ab'e to the Bureau to p'ace orders on privet 
industry and Government faci ities to set the production whee's in moti 
meet requirements for Navy ordnence. Of the $199 miilion spent in fises yee; 
1951, $133 milion went to the Army end other defense pgencies for ordnance 
production under their eegnizence. By the latter part of fisce| yerr 1953, + 
expenditures had resched the peint of eque izing the fund svailabiity of fis 
vear 1951 of $1.2 billion. Production during this period had en eversge 24-1 
lead time. The buildup funding for Navy ordnance resched its peak in 
vear 1953. We entered this year with s, esrryover of $1.5 billion; new authori 
increased our total availabiitv to $2.1 billion. Also this fisca| yeer represent 
the peak of expenditures, $866 million. This expenditure figure is comprised 
the following: (a) Ammunition, $384 million; (b) underweter ordnence, $102 
million; (c) guided missi‘es, $60 million; (d) ordnance equipment, $167 million: 
(e) production facilities, $123 million; end (f) preduction supporting costs, $3 
million. By fiseal year 1954 carryover end new availability both were decii: 
The total availability for thet veer was $1.8 billion, comprised of $1.2 billion 
carryover and new avsi'ebiity of $600 million. Expenditures during that year 
reached $833 million. For the remaining 2 years of this funding picture we |} 

2, general decline in carryover, new euthority, and expenditures. By the end 
fiscal year 1956 expenditures and esrryover will heve reached spproxima.te'y t! 
same point, that is $380 million, thus providing the Buresu with a l-vesr carryover 
of funds. This is eonsidered to represent ®% minimum amount with which it 
possib'e to sustain funding of procurement items, most of which are of the long 
lead-time variety. A summation of this picture of funding as of June 30, 195t 


is included in the following tables. 


TasLe A.—Levels of funding for procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 


(A) TOTAL FUNDS 


Actual Estimate 


Fiscal | Fiscal Vise 
year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 | year 1954 


1. Total availability 1, 201 1,984.4 | 2,112.5 | 1,782.8 


551.3 
1, 231. 5 


833. 0 


| 571 


(a) New authority 1, 201 982.0 571.2 

(b) Carryover... } 1,002.4] 1,541.3 

2. Expenditures 199.1 | 428. 5 BHO. 4 
| 


(B) FUNDS BY PROJECT 


. Ammunition 
2, Underwater ordnance... 
3. Guided missiles ; 
Ordnance equipment 
5. Production facilities 
. Production supporting costs 
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~Procurement of ordnance und ammunition, Navy, summary of obligations 
by budget actimty 


Difference in 
budgets, 1955 


$30, SAL, Of 
13, 000 
, 369, 000 


HOUSE ACTION 


Admiral WirnINGron. On page 7, the table showing the new re- 
quest compared with last year and the year before, 1954 
“Senator STENNIs. For the information of the committee, I have 
been advised that the House struck this item out. 

In your presentation you had bet tt r give special attention to it. 

We wil I, too. in other words, they rejected your new request here 
for financing this work. 

Admiral CLrextrox. They only rejected the appr ‘opriation itself. 
They took the items ji ist as they are in thts appropriation and put 
them back into other appropriatrons’ so ‘the request for funds was 

ompletely granted for this mate ik 

Senator STENNiS. But they rejected your hew method. 

Admiral OC. sxTON. Yes, sir: they in fact moved the monev for 
activities 1, 2, and 3, which are for ammunition, ordnance equipment, 
and ordnance guided missiles and put those in a new appropriation, 
“Procure ment of ordnance and ammunition. 

The item “Activity 4, ue ronautic guided missiles’ and ‘“Com- 
munications, navigation and detection equipment for air operations,” 
they rem¢ ved from the appropriati on “Navy military procurement” 
and placed in the appropriation ‘Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Activity 6, called “Communica tions, navigation and detection 
equipment for ship operations,” was Shen in the appropriation 

Shipbuilding and conversion.”’ Activity No. 7, “Equipment for 
naval communication system,’’ they placed in the appropriation 
“Servicewide operations. ”’ 

Senator SreNNis. You go ahead and justify the items now on the 
basis you want them and the staff can figure it out with the House, 

Senator ROBERTSON. You might tell is if it was. indicated in the 
House reports why they made the changes from the way you requested 
itso that we can have it before us in connection with your explanation 
as to why vou prefer it as you presented it. 

Admiral CLexton. In essence they have given us what we were 
looking for, which was continuing money in order to be able to procure, 
produce, and pay for these long-lead-time items. 

In each case thev have placed the money back in an appropriation 
that is a no- vear appropriation except for item 7. 

In addition to that, one of their basic feelings were that they did 
not wish to make an appropriation such as “Navy military procure- 
ment” that would then be divided up into a great number of organiza- 
tonal activities, such as ordnance, air, ships, and servicewide opera- 
ions 
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They placed our money in an appropriation that was already under 
the management of the bureau or office who has the cognizance of that 
type of material. 

Senator Stennis. Do you disapprove of what they did? 

Admiral Ciexton. We do not disapprove of what they have don 

Senator Stennis. You agree to it? " 

Admiral CLexton. We agree to it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


_ Senator Stennis. Here is a statement prepared by the staff shoy. 
ing exactly the way the shift was made. Supposing we put that in the 


record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


Procurement appropriations adjustments 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Fiscal year 1956 estimates 





Appropriation title 


| hanoe 
budget | request | Chan; 


| 
=. Revised | 
| 


| | 
Navy military procurement | 495, 500 0 | 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy 0 2 260, 842 | 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 743, 000 905, 602 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 1, 317, 000 1, 387, 634 
Servicewide operations, Navy 82, 898 94, 320 





Total, above accounts - 2, 648, 398 | 2, 648, 398 | 
| 





NAVY MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Delete this appropriation and transfer amounts to appropriations as indicated 
below. 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, NAVY 


Establish a new no-year appropriation by transferring budget activities 1, 2, 
and 3 from “Navy military procurement” to this account and establish the 
following budget activity structure: 


Fiscal year 1956 
Activity number and description eslimale 


1, Ammunition.__- $139, 153, 000 
2. Ordnance equipment-------~---- Saute 43, 582, 000 
8. Ordnance guided missiles_-__- 78, 107, 000 
2 260, 842, 000 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


Transfer budget activity 4, ‘‘Acronauties guided missiles, and budget activity 5, 
“Communication, navigation and detection equipment for air operations from 
“Navy mititary procurement” to tnis appropriation and amend the budget 
activity structure of this appropriation as follows: 


Activily number and description Fiscal year 1956 
Add: estimate 
ih. “CPORANITIES BICU TRING. ok 6 cence dpc tmi ee cwecusnnws $119, 031, 000 
5. Communications, navigation, and detection equipment for air 
PEON dares Sion ds bie i ek bene std wawuoeue 33, 571, 000 
152, 602, 000 


® This authority includes $75,000,000 prior balance reappropriated and transferred from Ordance and 
Facilities, Navy. 





show. 
1n the 


5 000 
» 000 
" 000 


», 000 
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SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


Transfer budget activity 6, ““Communication, navigation and detection equip= 
ment for ship operations” (fiscal year 1956 estimate $70,634,000) from ‘‘Navy 
military procurement” to “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,’ as budget 
activity 9 thereunder. 

SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 

Transfer budget activity 7, ‘‘Equipment for naval communication system 
(fiscal year 1956 estimate, $11,422,000) from Navy, military procurement’”’ to 
budget activity 2, “Servicewide communications,” of the appropriation ‘‘Service- 
wide operations, Navy,’ and establish project 2D, ‘‘Equipment for naval 
communication system,”’ thereunder. 

Senator Srennis. Now, you feel that you have justified the 
amounts? Do you want to justify it further? 

Admiral Wrrnincron. I am very happy over this change because 
my procurement is now under a continuing authority as are the other 
bureaus. I will not be as cramped at the end of the fiscal year in 
spending my money sensibly as I have been in the past. 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, Navy 


Amounts available for obligations 


| | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $185, 842, 090 
Pri r-vear balances reappropris ate d and transferred from 

“Or dnanee and ‘acilities, Navy’’-- 75, 000, 000 
Rein. birser-ents from other accounts ccaaist 3, 000, 000 

Obligations incurred | 263, 842,000 

Comparative transfer from ‘‘Ordnance and fac silities, Navy” | 

Direct obligations. .- : $322, 638, 130 | | | $281, 661, 000 | 

Rein. bursable obligations. .............-..----- Sistas clerked 86, 119, 670 | 80,091,000 


OUT Oe ciintvaskadedevacdtedanbscondcaawens 408, 7 57, 800 361, 752, 000 263, 842, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate) 1956 estimate 


Direct OLligations 
1, Ammunition | $221, OA6. 939 | $176, 494, 000 $139, 153, 000 
2, Ordnance equipment --| 35,730.365 | 42, 429, 000 43, 582, 000 
3, Ordnance guided missiles 15, 840, 826 | 62, 738, 000 | 78. 107, 000 


Total direct obligations : 322, 638, 130 281. 661, 000 | 260. 842, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | | 


UN ean hea ter eee ed een gs 9, 492, 000 | 3, 000, 000 


2, Ordnance equipment | , 055, 496 


Total ot ligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts . 119, 670 


| 
1, Ammunition. ; i , 064, 174 4 | 70. 599, 000 | 
| 


80.091,000} 3, 000, 000 








Total obligations , 757, 800 | 361, 752, aad 263, 842, 0U0 


Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy: Actual obligations for 
fiscal year 1955, $191,941,662 as of March 31, 1955. 

Senator STENNIS. You are talking about the House change now? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir; 1am very much in favor of it. The 
request this year, sir, is $20.8 million less than last. 

Also, very considerably less than 1954. There are three categories: 
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Ammunition which shows a decrease of 37.3 million. 

Ordnance equipment, an increase of 1.2. 

Ordnance guided missiles, an increase of 15.4. 

This will be an item, we hope, will greatly increase next year, sir, x 
we push faster to put guided missiles in the fleet. 


PROCUREMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


This is procurement of guided missiles. ‘The decrease in ammuni.- 
tion is almost entirely accounted for by a large decrease 

Senator Srennis. Very briefly, when you say “guided missiles.’ 
what does that include that the Navy has? 

Admiral Wirnineton. | have three types of ship-to-air missiles an 
two types of air-to-surface missiles—— 

Senator Srennis. Three types of ship-to-air and two types air-to. 
surfe.ce? 

Admiral Wrratneron. And one type air-to-air. It is a rather large 
and active family. 

Senator STENNIS. Growing? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. Now, you were referring here to these guided 
missiles for the Navy as you have said. All right, proceed. 

Admiral Wirninaton. | have just a little to add. 

The ammunition category is less because the money which we would 
like to put into facilities (we would generally like to have standby 
facilities rather than a stockpile of ammunition which obsoleses very 
quickly), is in the Secretary of Defense appropriation of $100 million 
for so-called elephant tools. 

I hope to get my share out of that appropriation for the additional 
ammunition plants I would like to have for standby mobilization 
readiness. 

I do not have it yet. 

Senator Srennis. Is there any other point you wish to make now? 

Admiral Wrraincron. No, sir. 

Senator SrenNis. You are getting all the items you wanted to put 
in this military construction bill? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. We do not know that yet, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You put ia the bill all that you wanted? 

Admiral Wirnincron. I wouldn’t say that, either. As you know, 
the projects go througb a screening process before they ever reach the 
Hill. 

Senator Rospertrson. Some of the little ones drop through , the 
screen? 

Admiral Wirninetron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Anything further? 

Admiral Wirnincron. No, sir; that is all, thank you very much, 

Senator Srennis. What is your next item? 

Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, budget activity Nos. 4 and 4 
will be justified by the Bureau of Aeronautics. That is aeronautics 
guided missiles and communications, navigation and defense equipment 
for air operation. 

In the House bill two items have been put in the appropriation 
‘“‘Aireraft and related procurement.” 
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Admiral Harrison. | bave a summary of the budget activity 
changes indicating the nature of the increases involved between the 


two Vears. 
Senator STENNIS. It is helpful to have a written statement up 
here that we can follow you along. You have none prepared? 
Admiral Harrison. We have none in addition to the statement in 
the justification. 
From page 18 of the justification I will read the purpose and scope 
of the guided missile procurement item: 


Purpose and scope of work: This project finances contract costs of procuring 
production quantities of guided missiles for fleet use and for tactical and technical 
evaluation. Responsibility for development and procurement ofgcuided missiles 
sassiened and coordinated by the Secretary of Defense and the Chief of Naval 


Operations to avoid overlap or duplication of effort. The models which are 
included under this project estimate have been assigned to the Bureau of Aecro- 


nauties and fall into two categorics: 
SERVICE MISSILES AND EVALUATION MISSILES 


‘Service missiles’”’ are procured for fleet use and are programed quantitywise 
on the basis of operational and training planning by the Chief of Naval Operatio: 

“Evaluation missiles’ for technical evaluation and for tactical evaluation of 
combat techniques must be procured in See quantities, since most missiles 
are expendable and perform for only a single flight. For this reason, evaluation 
models are produced on an assembly line basis and are treated administratively 
as production articles after performance evaluation under the research and de- 
vole pment program and are funded under this project. 

Justification of funds requested: Fleet ope rating squedrons sre being provided 
with air-to-air missi‘es for defense against sir attack, with eir-to-surfsce missi'es 
for special tactical missions and with sl ip-to-surface missiies to augment fleet 
offensive striking power. The 1956 eeronautics guided missi‘'e procurement 
program has accordingly been planned to provide the missi’es required in these 
categories for service use and to provide, in eddition, limited quantities of other 
missiles needed for technical and tactical evaluation of improved a'ternate 
missile models. 

GUIDED MISSILE OUTFITTING 


This refers to the guided missile procurement. Under this budget 
activity there is also “Guided missile outfitting.”” [Reading:] 


Purpose and scope of guided missile test and handling equipment is divided 
genera,'ly into the following categories: 

1. Missi’e operational test equipment, necessary to check out the complete 
missile to insure that the integrated missile system is functioning properly; 

Missile maintenance test equipment, designed to test the electronic guidance 
equipment system; 

3. Electronic test equipment, designed to test the electronic guidance equip- 
ment installed in the launching aircraft; and 

1. Special missile handling equipment for use on carriers, in fleet operating 
squadrons and in overhaul and repair facilities. 

Development of guided missile test and handling equipment is budgeted con- 
currently with the development of the missile as a responsibility of the aviation 
budget activity of the ‘Research and development, Navy,” appropriation. Pro- 
duction quantities of test and handling equipment to outfit operating squadrons, 
aircraft carriers, guided missile servicing units, overhaul and repair facilities, and 
the training command, are budgted under this project. 

These are the two projects under budget activity No. 4 under the 
activity under “(Guided missile procurement.”’ The increase in 1956 
reflects an increased quantity procurement of service missiles in phase 
with planned fleet operational and training allowances. 

In addition the missile evaluation program for 1956 contains 
moderate increases in procurement of air and ship gs ‘hed missiles. 
This is an increase from $98,517,000 to $112,918,000, or $14,401,000 


61179—55———_54 
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MISSILES FIRED FROM SHIP OR AIRPLANE 


Senator Ropertson. Are some of these missiles to be fired froy 
the deck of a warship and are some to be fired from an airplane? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. None are to be fired from land? You just 
test them on land, but you are not buying any missiles to be fired frog 
land? 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir; we have training missiles and in the 
training we actually have to expend missiles. 

In our test or evaluating the missiles at proving grounds we have to 
fire the missles. Some of our missiles are recovered. Some of them 
are finally expended. 

Senator Ropertrson. But the missiles that are fired from land ar 
training and experimental work? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rogertson. The missiles to be used in the event of war are 
missiles that will be fired from the deck of a ship or from an airplane? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. You have both types? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; actually we have the three types, the 
air-to-air, the air-to-surface, and the ship-to-surface missiles. 

Senator Tuyr. Under project No. 4 for 1954, there was $1,862,000 
and then the estimated 1955 was $10 million, and then you reduced 
back to $6,113,000 as estimated 1956. Why the fluctuation from one 
year to another in that particular item? 

Admiral Harrison. That is the second item under this main 
heading. That refers to the guided missile outfitting which is the 
matter of test equipment. 

The total required number of test equipments for the Marine Air 
units and the overseas fleet aircraft service units were funded under 
1955 and prior years. 

The 1956 requirements were decreased accordingly because that 
other funding had been completed. 

Senator Ropertson. So the program itself just fluctuates but it is 
just a question—— 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir; we had completed one phase of the 
outfitting last year. So we do have a reduced total amount under 
this heading this year. 

Senator Ropertson. But in the main your guided missiles pro- 
gram is actually advancing, progressing from year to year? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; it is definitely advancing. We are 
much further along in actual 

Senator Rosertson. Technically and quantitatively? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; both. 

Senator Ropertson. That is what I understood. You may 
proceed. 

Admiral Harrison. That completes budget activity No. 4. 

Senator Rospertson. You have a very forward looking program on 
guided missiles. I am glad they are stepping that up. It looks 
pretty good to me. 
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GROUND ELECTRONICS 


Admiral Harrison. We have the additional project for budget 
activity No. 5 under this heading which is “Communication, naviga- 
tion, and detecting equipment for air operations. ” This is composed 
of two subheadings, ‘‘Ground electronics” and ‘Technical antisub- 
marine material.”” The ground electronics is reduced this year in 
total cost from $19,080,000 to $18,742,000, a reduction of $338,000. 

This is a result of curtailing procurements of communications and 
navigational aid equipments amounting to $5.3 million which is 
compensated for in part by increased requirements in other areas. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Ground electronic equipment complements the electronic equip- 
ment installed in military aircraft and enables the aircraft to com- 
municate with the ground, to determine its position in the air, and to 
land, regardless of weather conditions, in the shortest period of time 
consistent with the safety of other aircraft. 

It also is used to determine the location and identification of air- 
craft and to give aircraft necessary landing information. 

Another important function of ground electronics is associated with 
the evaluation of guided missiles and aircraft and involves the use of 
telemetering equipment and radars to measure and observe their 
performance during flight. 

New ground electronics systems must be installed concurrently 
with corresponding improvements in aircraft and missile electronic 
equipment. The ground electronics project accordingly is concerned 
with the replacement of deteriorated equipment and with moderniza- 
tion and improvement of existing installations to meet the require- 
ments of present-day aircraft and missiles. More specifically, this 
project provides for the procurement, installation, major overhaul, 
and repair and replacement of ground electronic equipment used for air 
navigation and landing aids, air surveillance, identification, ground 
control of intercept, ground-to-air communications, intrastation radio 
and teletype communications, and ground support of guided missile 
testing programs. 


DEFENSE OF CARRIERS AGAINST GUIDED MISSILES 


Senator Ropertson. Does the defense of airplane carriers against 
a guided missile present much of a job? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. Have you solved it? Say the enemy has a 
guided missile, you have an airplane carrier out there. If they shoot 
a guided missile at your carrier, do you have something on the carrier 
that is guided, too, that can meet it in the air and stop it? 

Admiral Harrison. That is rather a security question. I would 
like to go off the record if we may. 

Admiral CLexton. This is an open hearing. 

I know that Admiral Carney made a statement on the record that, 
of course, first the enemy has to find the carrier in order to shoot a 
guided missile at the carrier. The carrier also has its own aircraft 
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which can search out or find this unit that is going to fire this miss; 
at the carrier. 
Then in addition, we have things aboard the carriers that 


can 
nddition to the aircraft attack the missile. 

Senator Ropertson. Then you have not lost confidence in th 
building of more airplane carriers? 

Admiral CLextron. No, sir; we have what Admiral Ca ills 


defense in depth. We have three chains there that he must 
through. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, if 1 might at this point ask: How 
can we be reducing the ground electronics? Have vou advanced fap 
enough so that you have vour complete installations for all security 
purposes? You have decreased that by $338,000. Your estimate 
in 1956 is down by that amount below vour 1955 estimate. 

Admiral Harrison. This program is made up of five major sub. 
divisions of effort. In one of those main subdivisions of effort, the 
ground installation requirements, we have gone up 3.8 million. 

lin another, the modernization and replacement of navigational a 
equipment, we have gone down accordingly $3.8 million. 

In other words, we funded one of our programs, the navigational 
aid equipment program, substantially in the previous vear. The 
amount for that in 1955 was $8 million. This vear it is $4 million 

Senator Taye. That is what I was trving to get the answer on, 
Have you completed your installation of ground electronics to the 
point where you are now reaching a standstill? 

Admiral Harrison. It has become a relatively stable program 
adjusted between these groups. Some of them are expanding; some 
are reducing. 

We were able this vear to bring the net slightly lower than last 
vear primarily because we were able to reduce the modernization of 
our communications equipment, our navigational equipment, more 
than we had to add to our communications requirement. 

Senator STENNis. You may proc ‘eed. I think instead of reading 
all these statements, Admiral, you could make it clearer re ally by just 
telling us your opinion on them. We have all this, of course, alread) 


rat 


TECHNICAL ANTISUBMARINE MATERIAL 


Admiral Harrison. Yesysir. Myr. Chairman, the other h sading we 


have is “Technical antisubmarine material.’”’ This is again an item 
which includes a number of subordinate individual items. 
Technical antisubmarine mate ‘rial in its most important aspects are 


the sonobuoys, the items which are dropped from airplanes into the 
sea to listen for and localize a submarine. 

This year we have a substantial increase under this heading from 
$5 850,000 to $14,829,000. 

Senator Rorertson. Could [ ask this question, Admiral: Have 
our antisubmarine devices kept pace witb the improvement of t! 
submarines? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we have under this particular headin: 
this increase that is due to having a greatly improved device. We 
feel that there is a tremendous improvement in this particular de 
and are funding at approximately double the amount this vear. 
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Senator Ropertrsor. The large number of snorkel-type submarines 
that the Russians are supposed to have is considered as much a menace 
9 us as it would have been 5 or 6 years ago. Are we better equipped 
to deal with them than we were? 

Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we cannot be complacent in any area 
such as this because, naturally, our intelligence information is limited 
aud we would not know completely exactly what the other fellow has. 

But we are having substantial improvements of our own. 

Senator Roperrson. We have reason to believe that they have a 
better submarine than the Germans started out with in W orld War II. 
They wound up World War II with some good ones, but they had a 
cood many of the old type and they caused us plenty of trouble. We 
were losing ships faster than we were building the ‘m at one time. 

Admiral Harrison. In general, in the modernization of any type of 
weapon we see the best we can do ourselves in the weapons as a sub- 
marine, and then we try to offset that weapon, ourselves, too, with an 
antisubmarine device. So it is advance in both the pro and con area 
with which we are concerned. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. You build up a defense of your own weapon as 


} you build the weapon; is that right? 


Admiral Harrison. Yes, sir; we assume that the other fellow may 
be alrost as good as we are. 

Senator Srennis. All right, proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Harrison. That completes the two main headings with 


which we are concerned, sir. 
BUDGET BUREAU ALLOWANCES 


Senator Stennis. Let me ask you this: Did the Budget Bureau 
give you the fund you requested on these items? 

Admiral Harrison. We feel this is a properly prepared blanaced 
budget, sir. 

Senator Srennis. You are talking about the budget as a whole. 
I am talking of these particular items. Do you feel any need for 
more money for these particular items? These guided missiles, I 
mean, electronics? 

Admiral Harrison. Considering the situation as a whole, we think 
that a proper balance has been achieved, so that within our whole 
budget we have the proper amount of balance. 

Senator Srennis. I will put it another way. In your planning 
and all and working this proble m out, do you feel cramped through 
lack of m oney in these iterrs? If vou do, say so. We will make the 
decision about how much you get. 

Admiral Harrison. No, sir. We feel there is some austerity but we 
feel we can do our job with what is in the budget. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. That is all you had on 
that subject? Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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COMMUNICATIONS, NAVIGATION AND DETECTION EQUIPMENT FOR snip 
OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. RALPH K. JAMES, USN, COMPTROLLER, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS; CAPT. RAWSON BENNETT, USN, ASSIS. 
ANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR ELECTRONICS, BUREAU op 
SHIPS; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTy 


COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral CLexton. Next is budget activity No. 6, communic ations, 
navigation, and detection equipment, for ships. 

Captain James. In this area the Bureau of Ships is requesting the 
total of $70,634,000 to finance the procurement of major electronics 
equipment whic h are the budgetary responsibility of the Bureau of 
Ships and which are largely installed in ships and inshore, facilities 
under the management ‘and operational direction of the Bureau of 
Ships. 

This program you will note from page 27, represents twenty-seven 
and a half million dollars increase in funds this year in contrast to 
those that were provided last year, and a very considerable increase in 
funding over those funds which were made available in the 1954 appro- 
priation. 

The reason for this, I think, would be of interest to you because 
and stems from the fac ‘t that in the prior years of 1951 and 1952 the 
Congress was generous in allocating considerable sums to the Bureau 
of Ships. 

I have prepared here a little chart which I think reflects rather 
simply the fact that in 1951, 1952, and in the 1953 fiscal years we had 
major amounts of money to apply to this program area, 

In the 1954 fiscal year there was a very minimum amount of fund- 
ing. 

‘In the period from 1951 to 1955, there have been major efforts in 
the research and development of e slectronics (which includes the three 
categories of radio, radar, and sonar) that now justifies major in- 
creases in the level of electronics procurement for application in six 
principal areas which are our responsibility to administer. 

Captain Bennett, the Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Ships for 
Electronics would pe rhaps like to supplement my remarks in regard 
to the particular technical features and areas of operation 

Senator STENNIS. Captain Bennett, you may proceed. 


REPLACEMENT OF ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Captain Bennerr. As Captain James has indicated, however de- 
plorably from the t taxpayer’s viewpoint, electronics equipment. be- 
comes obsolete and it becomes worn out. 

Here we are dealing with this situation as Captain James’ chart 
indicates. We are now at a place in the cycle where we have some 
more to replace, and we have some better equipment to buy if the 
fleet is going to be kept at its maximum efficiency. 

This comprises a wide range of equipment running all of the 
categories described by Captain James. 
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In the 6 areas he mentioned, by far the largest part of it, approxi- 

mately 80 percent, is for ships of the active fleet, 

This is in accordance with the plans of the C hief of Naval Operations 
io replace obsolete equipment. 

The next item has to do with the reserve fleet and this is rather 
small item which will give a minimum capacity in a modernized 
ndition, Should we have to call on these ships. 

This is in one particular area that I shall not go into in this session. 

There are rather small amounts for particular items in the advance 
base picture, a very small one in harbor defense, two others in training 
and service eV aluation. 

Service evaluation has proved to be a valuable tool. This allows 
is to buy a model or two of electronic equipment in shape to put_in 
te fleet to be tried. 

By and large we do not install equipment nor does the Chief of 

Naval Operations approve its procuremert until it has been service 
evaluated. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Robertson, do you have any questions 
on this item? 

Senator Rospertson. No; I approve of the program. 


TRAINING OF ELECTRONICS AND RADAR MEN 


Senator SteNNIS. Where are your electronics and radar men 
trained, the men that operate all these devices? 

Captain Bennett. The enlisted personnel, sir? 

Senator STENNIS, Yes. 

Catala Bennett. I am afraid not being in the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, sir; I can only guess. There are several stations through- 
out the country for various phases of the program. 

Senator SteNNIS. They have a school, I believe, in Memphis. 

Admiral CLexton. The Memphis school is for the people in the 
air electronics part and in several other cities we have them for the 
ship electronics parts. 

Senator STENNIS. Now, this chart here shows your up and down 
existence here. Something hit you there in fiscal 1954. You really 
did not need any money then, or has it proved it was a mistake to 
reduce it that much? 

Captain Bennett. If I may, I would like to answer that as a 
taxpayer. We should only provide new equipment when we have a 
worthwhile gain. Now, I was not here in 1954, and I cannot speak 
from direct knowledge, but I would guess that it was felt, say jointly 
by the Departmené of Defense and “the C ongress, that this was not 
a year to make a large capital investment. 

Senator SrENNIS. [| was not interested in guessing about it. I 
wanted to know if you felt cramped and were setting back any or 
—_ is your situation now? Is this increase you are asking this 

sar because it was too small in 1954, or because of changed conditions? 

ae Bennett. Changed conditions. 

Captain JamrEs. Also, sir, there is the fact that the Congress last 
year extended the availability of the annual appropriations for elec- 
tronics in 1951 and 1952, making it possible to complete the procure- 
ment of electronics that was started in these earlier vears. Those 
lg-lead-time items that precipitated the need for this continuing 
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appropriation, continued to flow to us in 1954 and it seemed appro. 
priate at that time to make a reduced request for funds. 

Senaior Srennis. This figvre you have now in the bill you fee] js 
sufficient and will leave you uncramped and you will not be restricteg 
too much with that figure? 

Captain Bennetr. Yes. 

Senator Roperrson. 1 understand, Mr. Chairman, that although 
that column shows new money, this year they do not show what is 
on hand. 

Captain James. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. | know this picture changes very frequently, 
You ere still in the infancy in this radar field and electronics. 

Captain Bennerr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SrenNis. | know I had the pleasure of going down the 
Mississippi River a few months ago with Senator Robertson. We 
were on an old side-wheeler. It shows how we have become depend- 
ent on new inventions. We were scheduled to be at a certain point 
down the river at a certain time the next morning. We missed the 
bus by several hours, because we did not have radar. The fog 
enveloped us. We woke up the next morning, and we were tied to a 
tree. The compensation was that we got to visit Natchez, Miss 
which we would otherwise have hed to pass up. Senator Roberts: 
was reluctant, but he did agree that there were some homes ther 
that were almost the equal of some of those in Virginia. 

Senator Ronertrson. | am a poor swimmer in muddy water, Sen- 
ator Stennis. Thank you very much, Captain. We appreciate you 
testimony. 


Admiral Ciexton. We have equipment for “Naval communications 
system,” activity No. 7. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NAVAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. J. V. BEWICK, USN, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


CRYPTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
Captain Bewick. Sir, we are asking for an amount of $11,422,000 
in activity 7 to purchase primarily cryptographic equipment, Navy- 
wide. 

This activity buys all the coding machines that translate plain 
language into code prior to their transmission over long distance 
radio circuits. 

The prime area for eryptographic equipment is costing seven 
million six. 

I have two minor subareas, sir. Equipment to populate or to 
equip a control center for the control of our direction finder nets 
worldwide and a smaller third area for $848,000 to buy new high 
speed teletypewriter equipment to modernize the naval communica- 
tions system. 

Beyond what I have said, this program is practically a classified one, 
sir. | can break it down in major areas, in the cryptographic field, sir. 
To buy new code machines that have just come into approved service 
use, | am asking for $7,200,000. 
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} am asking for $1 million, sir, to buy high-speed teletypewriter, 
ryptographic security equipment. 
The ontisubmarine warfare control net totals $2,700,000, the modern 
‘letype equipment for the system totals $848,000. 
Senator STENNIS. You feel that is all you can say about it? 
Captain Bewrck. That is all I can say about it. 
Senator STENNIS. Do you have any quesiions, Senator? 
Senator Ropertson. No questions. 
Senator STENNIS. All right, we thank you very much, Captain, fer 
your contribution. 
. Mipicat Carr 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. BRUCE E. BRADLEY, MC, USN, 
DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMEN 


\dmi ‘al CLEXTON. The Dext appropriation is medical care. 
| have new witnesses for that one. 

Senator Srennis. Come sround, gentlemen, this is the medical 
ram for the Nav ¥, We i c rla ) hear Ou, 1? 


mhieed, 


penses” 


ind finance, * 


Obligations by acti 


| 

1955 estimate | 1955 estimate 
fiintenance and operation of medical treatment facilitic $41, 441, 922 $41,4 
ueition and training_ -- 3, 296, 865 $, 369, ONE 3, 435, 000 
licalservices, supplics and equipment at other facilities , 362, 687 9, 100, 000 8, 679, 000 
Nonreeurring procurement of medical supplies and equip- 


3, 000 $41, 567, 006 


‘ 
> Rd 
\ 


3. M 
{ 

lent 3, 634, 925 2 096, 000 2 409, 000 

5, Medical material support 101, 693 1, 199, 000 1, 134, 000 

Medical care in nonnaval facilities , 271, 686 3,149, 000 3, 131, 000 

7. Care of the dead 923, 000 854, 000 719, 000 

§. Departmental administration _ - 2, 265, 036 2, 370, 000 2, 335, 000 

Total obligations from appropriated funds_-- 64, 207, 724 63, 342, 000 63, 400, 000 


MepicaL Care, NAVY 
MepicaL Care, N 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $56,902,968 as of March 31, 1955 
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PREPARED STATEMENT ~ | 
medic 


Admiral Bravery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe a 


the Surgeon General is in Europe in connection with the NATO Iti 

Conference and I am substituting for him. whicl 
Senator Stennis. Who is the Surgeon General now? whic! 
Admiral Braptry. He is Admiral Hogan. — 
Senator Stennis. Let us proceed. ae 
Admiral Bravery. Sir, I have a prepared statement which I wil 

be glad to read, if you so desire. It is about 5 minutes long. 
Senator Stennis. You can read it or you can put it in the recor A 

and comment on it, as you see fit. amo 
Admiral Brap.ey. I would like permission to put it in the record 95 ¢ 
Senator Stennis. Very well. g 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Rear Apo. B, EF. Brapitey, MrEpiIcaL Corps, Unit) 
STATES NAVY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Medical Department of the 
Navy is requesting an appropriation of $63,400,000 for fiscal year 1956. [py 
addition, reimbursements totaling $14,649,000 are anticipated, for a total require. 
ment in fiscal year 1956 of $78,049,000 as compared with total obligations during 
the current fiscal year of $78,908,000. The Navy has consistently attempted to 
present practical and well-planned medical budgets that have one major objec. 
tive—providing the best possible medical and dental care in the most efficient 
manner. 

The funds requested for 1956 are required for maintenance and operation 
25 continental hospitals and 3 overseas hospitals; for medical and dental suppl 
equipment and services to be used in approximately 1,000 ship sickhays, 124 
dispensaries, 104 infirmaries, 7 preventive medicine units, 1 shipboard hospital 
and 7 dental clinics; for emergency treatment of naval personnel from nonnaval 
sources, and for payment of costs of transportation and burial of naval personnel 
who die. Also included in the estimates are funds required for maintenance and 
operation of 10 technical and professional Medical Department schools; for dis- 
charging medical and dental responsibilities associated with the Reserve program, 
and industrial mobilization; and for staffing and operation of departmental head- 
quarters in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

There are a few elements in the 1956 requirements which will require more 
funds than in 1955. Wages, particularly for laundry and food service employees, 
will be higher. There is a higher requirement for the procurement of nonrecur- 
ring material in 1956, primarily for initial outfits for ships and stations. 

In spite of this, we are asking $859,000 less in 1956 because of reductions result 
ing not only from a lesser number of naval personnel, but because we intend t 
continue the effectiveness of the medical care program which will result in fewer 
sick days and fewer hospital days per man. 

We intend to continue stressing those elements of our program which we believe 
responsible for the remarkable decline from 30 noneffectives per 1,000 personnel 
10 years ago to 13.4 per 1,000 last year, excluding battle casualties. The major 
elements of our program considered most effective in attaining this reduction are: 

1. Our preventive medicine measures which have reduced the incidence of many 
illnesses and in some cases injuries; 2. our dispensaries which have, through early 
diagnosis and effective ambulatory treatment, reduced the number of pati 
requiring hospitalization; 3. our hospitals which have, through the high level 
proficiency attained by our medical officers in diagnosis, therapy, and patient 
management, shortened the length of hospital stay. 

The benefits of research are evident in all three elements. We believe that only 
an unforeseen epidemic or an inability on our part to maintain an adequately 
supported and properly qualified professional and technical staff at all levels can 
cause a stoppage or reversal of our progress toward a still higher rate of physical 
and mental effectiveness in naval personnel. 

During fiscal year 1954 the cost per patient day in naval hospitals was $14.84 
This figure includes not only the support provided by this budget but the pay and 
allowances of all military personnel including doctors, nurses, and corpsme! 


f 
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This cost compares most favorably and is in fact lower than that for similar 
medical care in other governmental or private hospitals. We believe that the 
Medical Department of the Navy is using the funds provided by the Congress with 
the highest efficiency and economy. 

It is our considered opinion that this program represents an excellent investment 
which will pay remarkable dividends in saved and improved naval manpower, 
which is our most valuable resource. We believe that our past record of pro- 
fessional competency and the economical and effective administration of the 
resources appropriated to us justifies favorable action on our request by this 
committee. 


OVERSEAS HOSPITALS 


\dmiral Brapuey. In brief, this appropriation request in the 
amount of $63,400,000 provides for maintenance and operation of 
95 continental hospitals and 3 overseas hospitals. 

tere medical and dental supplies, equipment and services to be used 

approximately 1,000 ship sickbays, 124 dispensaries, 104 infirm- 
aries, 7 preventive medicine units; 1 shipboard hospital and 7 dental 
clinics. 

or emergency treatment of naval personnel from nonnaval sources, 
and for payment of costs of transportation and burial of naval per- 
sonnel who die. 

Also included in this request are funds required for maintenance and 
operation of 10 technical and professional medical department schools; 
for discharging medical and dental responsibilities associated with the 
naval reserve program; for industrial mobilization, and for staffing and 
operation of departmental headquarters in the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

The Nav y has consistently attempted to present practical and well 
planned medical budgets that have one major objective—providing 
the best possible medical and dental care in the most efficient manner. 

It is our considered opinion that this program represents an excellent 
investment which will pay remarkable dividends in saved and improved 
naval manpower, which is our most valuable resource. 

We believe that our past record of professional competency and the 
economical and effective administration of the resources appropriated 
to us justifies favorable action on our request by this committee. 

Senator Stennis. Is there anything further in detail that you 
want to present here? 


TRAINING OF HOSPITAL CORPSMEN 


May I ask this question: You say 10 technical and professional 
medical department schools. Now, that does not mean you are 
running a medical school, does it? 

Admiral Brapiey. No, sir; it is for the training mostly of our 
enlisted personnel who become our hospital corpsmen, many of them 
on independent duty aboard small ships and at small stations. 

Senator SrTeNNis. I have seen some of them that are well trained 
ut here at Bethesda. 


SHORTAGE OF NAVY NURSES 


Senator Roperrson. Do you have a shortage of Navy nurses? 

\dmiral Braptey. We have difficulty maintaining the number of 
uurses we require. We get about 400 per year intake and we have 
been losing about a thousand. 
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So we are a little short in th at direction although we are doing pre 
well in thé it we e ‘mploy civilian nurses. 

Senator Srennis. You are asking for $859,000 oe in 1956 beeay 
of reduction resulting not only from the lesser number of mediey| 
pt ersonnel, but because you intend to continue iy e effec ‘tivneess of the 
medical care program which will result in fewer sick days and fewe 
hospits al days per man. 

That is vour preventive medicine approach? 

Admiral Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Are you satisfied with the way the program 
going and with the funds that you have to carry it on? 
Admiral Brap.Lery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. You will receive in this budget all you thoug} 
was necessary? 

Admiral Brap.Lry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right, thank you very much. That is a 
ood statement. 

This included all the dental care and everything, too? 


\dmiral BrapLey. Yes, sir. 


1B 
Admiral CLextron. That is right. 
STENNIS. “yl hank you very much. 


Senator 


IVIL ENGINEERING 


STATEMENTS OF CAPTAIN McHENRY, DEPUTY CHIEFY OF 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, AND REAR ADM. EDWA!I 
CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Admiral CLexron. The next item is “Civil engi: leering. : 
Captain Mctflenry, Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 


Civit ENGINEERING, Navy 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 


nor estimate $115, 000, 000 294, 009 
Irs nents from other accounts 22, 901, 503 J ”OR3 910 
{ payments to be received in future 


ve »b ulance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 : , 000, 000 


‘otal available for obligation 37, 901, 503 132, 377, 910 
ited balance, estimated savings 17, 957, 711 
Oblizations incurred , 943, 792 
‘omparative transfer from: 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’... 72, B00 
**Naval personnel, general expenses” 2, 769, 601 50, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 3, 047, 384 2, 975, 000 
vicewide operations, Navy” 3, OOO 4, 000 
“Servi ‘wide supply and finatice, Navy” , 571, 252 , 1, 000 
‘omparative transfer to: ‘‘Researcl 1 and development, Navy”’ 2, 937, O82 


Total obligations 5 oo 33, 669, 947 39, 027, 910 
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Obligations by activities 


0 


359, OOO 


CiviLt ENGINEERING, } 


al obligations for fiscal year 1955 389,: 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain McHenry. I am pleased to appear again before this com- 
mittee and report on the programs of f the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
and to present our plans for the fiscal year 1956 as financed from the 
appropriation, “Civil engineering, Navy.”’ This is an annual appro- 

pris ition. 

The funds that will be required to support the programs under this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1956 total $122,500,000. 

This appropriation consists of five budget activities, each of which 
| will discuss briefly. 

For the first budget activity, “Engineering services,”’ an amount of 
$15,984,000 is required for support of technical engineering services 
provided to the entire Naval Shore Establishment including Marine 
Corps installations. 

These fiscal year 1956 requirements represent a net increase of 
$74,000, or less than one-half of 1 percent as compared to the funds 
available for this budget activity in fiseal year 1955. 

This net increase of $74,000 results from increased support require- 
ments in order to insure that the facilities included in the Navy in- 
dus trial mobilization reserve plant program are maintained satis- 
factorily and proper ly managed. 

— increase for this program for the fiscal year 1956 amounts to 

19,000, which has been largely offset by a net rec nets ‘tion of $125,000 
in other programs in this activity. 


MAINTENANCE OF SPECIFIC SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Budget. activity 2 provides for the maintenance and operation of 
specific shore establishments for Which $87,360,000 is requested in 
fiscal year 1956. 
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This activity is considered of especial importance as the purpose of 
the establishments financed from this program is primarily to support 
requirements of the active and reserve fleets. 

There is an increase of $7,306,000 in fiscal year 1956 over the funds 
available for this budget activity in the ieatl anes 1955. 

oa principal areas of the increase are as follows: 

. Maintenance dredging, Naval Base, Norfolk, $2,085,000. 

2. Deferred maintenance projects required i in fiscal 19 56, $2,188,000, 

3. An increase for the Navy housing program for deferred mainte- 
nance projects, additional recurring maintenance and operating costs, 
and support of newly acquired housing units, $2,823,000. 


SPECIAL PROCUREMENT 


? 


Budget activity 3, “Special procurement,” provides for major 
procurements financed from this appropriation. The items procured 
in this activity are in support of the navywide programs. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1956 indicate an increase of 
$2,299,000 as compared with the funds provided for this activity in 
fiscal vear 1955. 

This increase provides for the procurement of replacement vehicles 
throughout the Naval Establishment, additional warfare defense 
material and equipment, replacement moorings for active fleet units, 
and other miscellaneous items. 

As there are several detailed progams comprising this budget 
activity, I will not go into further explanation at this time. 

However, shopping lists and status of programs will be fully pre- 
sented and explained, if desired. 


SUPPORT OF CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS 


Budget activity 4 is concerned with support of the construction 
battalions (Seabees). There is an increase in this program for the 
fiscal vear 1956 of $1,840,000 over the funds provided for the fiscal 
year 1955. 

The major increase in this program is a new item of $1,200,000 for 
a special mobile construction battalion project. The balance of the 
increase represents funding required for increased outfitting of active 
construction battalions and equipment to replace items worn out 
through usage by these battalions. 

Budget activity 5 of this appropriation provides for the support of 
departmental administration of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in 
Washington, D. C. 

There is a comparatively small increase of $37,000 requested in the 
fiscal year 1956 which provides for increased personnel costs. ‘There 
is no increase in employment. 

In closing I assure you that in presenting this 1956 budget request 
for the appropriation “Civil engineering, Navy,” I have made every 
effort to effect economies wherever possible. The funds requested 
have been carefully considered and reviewed, and are necessary in 
support of the functions assigned to the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
under this appropriation. 

As of January 31, 1955, obligations and commitments total 
$83,633,396, as compared to the fiscal year 1955 appropriation of 
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314,294,000. The balance of $20,660,604 representing less than 20 
Be sc of the appropriation will be fully obligated prior to the end of 
the fiscal year. 


DREDGING NORFOLK HARBOR 


Senator STENNIS. Are there any questions? 

| notice you have this dredging here for Norfolk Harbor. Ordi- 
narily that is done by the United States engineers. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, and no, sir. I think I might answer that 
dredging at the Naval Base, Norfolk, is under the supervision of the 
(istrict public works officer, Fifth Naval District. 

The actual dredging will be performed on a reimbursable basis by 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers if their facilities are avail- 
able, or by formal contract with private dredging firms, whichever is 
more economical to the Government. 

Yes, the Corps of Engineers is responsible for the maintenance of 
ships’ channels established by acts of Congress. The principal chan- 
nels in the Norfolk area for which the Corps of Engineers is responsible 
are the Elizabeth River Channel and the Newport News Channel. 

Senator Srennis. We will not have any requests, then, from the 
United States engineers for dredging or the maintenance of that 
harbor. 

Captain McHenry. The Corps of Engineers have informed us 
that they have not requested 

Senator Ropertson. This is around the naval base where they 
have to have a turning basin for heavy-draft ships and they have to 
keep it open all the time. 

Captain McHenry. That is maintenance dredging. 

Senator Ropertson. You have a big docking area there and it silts 
up. That is the reason we are trying to build this Craney Island 
disposal area because you can dump what you take out of the naval 
base and take out of the Elizabeth River, the mud and silt and stuff, 
rather than haul it out to sea 40 miles which otherwise be the case 
because the harbor is filling up and you could not dump it. 

The deep spots in the harbor have already been filled. 

Senator SrENNis. Captain, you started to read something about 
the United States engineers. 

Captain McHenry. We have been informed that the Corps of 
Engineers have not requested any funds for dredging in the Norfolk 
area for the fiscal year 1956. Hence there should be no duplication 
of appropriation. 

Senator Stennis. That is the entire Norfolk area, including the 
harbor? 

Captain McHenry. That is our information. 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES 


Senator Stennis. Now, here is a question here: 
_ The request for the purchase of 398 passenger carrying vehicles 
s estimated to cost $993,000, or $2,494.97 per vehicle. Why is such 
a large unit cost required when, according to law, the maximum 
limitation for each passenger carrying vehicle is $1,400? 
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UNIT COST OF BUSES 


ry 
; 


Capt Nry. Phe unit cost of $2,494.97, includes transpo) 
| 


Metts 


1 
Lion cnareges are 


‘replacement of 121 buses with unit costs 
from $3,400 to $5.000 each. 

In comparison, 277 sedans cost only $1,400 each and are 
the moximum cost allowable as set forth in section 1301 
r » «> ~ ® ‘ ‘os 1 . 

Law 005, 30d ( ongeress, WilIch States in parc: 

Uniess otherwise specifiesly provided, the maximum amount a'lowsb'e d carrl 
the current fiscal vear, in accordance with section 16 of the set of August 2. 1047 Be 
9 U.S. C. 78), for the purchase of any psssenger motor vehic’e (exe! usiyy cost 
buses, ambulances, and station wagons), is hereby fixed at $1,400 


' 
The following table indicates type and unit cost of passenger carry. C 
vehicles to be replaced during fiscal year 1956. 
If you wish I will introduce that table in the record. 
Senator STENNIS. Put the table in the record and answer this 
practical question, if you will. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Type 


Bus, 16-18 passenger. 
Bus, 37 passenge! 
Bus trailer, 44-47 passenger 
Sedars, light --. 
Sedans, medium 

Subtotal 
Transportation charges_-- 


Grand total_- 


MAXIMUM COST OF SEDANS 


Senator SrENNis. How do you get those vehicles for $1,400? 

Senator Tuysr. Are those Chevrolets and Fords? 

Captain McHenry. And Plymouths. 

Senator TuHyr. You get those three models for $1,400? 

Captain McHenry. We certainly do. 

Senator Tuyr. Those are with gearshift? They are not automatic’ 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir; and they are straight from the ma- 
ufacturers. 

Senator THyr. None of the automatic gearshift? 

Captain McHenry. None of the plush jobs that are available on 
the lowest price commercial cars; no, sir. 

Senator Taye. The Chevrolet, even on the retail market, if 
were buying it stripped down, would be right around $1,900, or $2,000 
I have not priced them, but f think that is what they are. 

Captain McHenry. I am not certain what the commercial price \s, 
but I do know that we get a very bare automobile, windshield wipers, 
headlights, and a horn. That is about it. 

Senator Tuyr. No radio or anything of that kind? 

Captain McHenry. No. 

Senator Stennis. There is nothing to keep them from putting one 
on there? 

Captain McHenry. Not for $1,400. 


Vou 





le 
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Senator STENNIS. They ride just as good and they 

think it is remarkable you can get them for that. 
‘nator Ture. They probably go farther without those electrical 


ae going out of kilter, 


go just as far. I 


SPECIAL PUBLIC 


Senator STENNIS. What special projects are contemplated to be 
carried, to be placed, if necessary, to be carried out under project No. 
OB entitled “Public works, Department of Naval Stations,” estimated 
cost $1,731,000? 

have been give na copy of this. 

Captain McHenry. Yes, sir. Funds in the amount of $1,160,884 
were approved for this program in fiscal year 1955 for special projects. 

Kstims ated requirements for this same program in fiscal year 1956 
are $2,892,518, or a difference of approximate ‘ly vour figure, $1,731,000. 

A detailed listing of all special projects included in this 19: 56 budget 


WORKS PROJECTS 


as well as those approved for fiscal year 1955 
insertion in the record if desired. 
Senator Stennis. All right, sir. 
Let us put that in the record and make it more complete. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
/ 


Spe cial proje ( ts, fiscal year 4 956 


PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, NORFOLK, VA, 


is available for review and 


Amount 


Project No. Title of project requested 

R3-5 Repairs to bulkheac long west waterfront $100, 000 
5 Naval base n aa ince dredging north of pier No. 2at the Army Base 2, O85, 227 
R5-At Restore lagoon fender System on east seawall 11, 200 
R4-5 Replacement of camels (2) at berthing spaces 50, 000 
5 | Repair 12 PWC buildings in Camp Allen area 75, 000 

{ Resurface existing commissary and Navy exchange parking lots 24, 600 
R22 " Surface existing parking facilities, J area 25, 000 
R24-5 Rehabilitate ste: im lines in KP and § areas 174, 000 
R25-5i so i : Repairs to underground power cable NB piers 8, SOO 
PS Installation of 5 fixed-time control signals at critical intersections 14, 185 
P34-4 Replace existing 600 kilovolt-ampere transformer with 1,000 kilovolt- 35, 000 

ampere/208-volt substation to supply 1dequate electric power to 
building N-26. 
P20-53 .-------}| Install new sprinkler system for building Z-140 23, 600 
Oem s 2, 626, 612 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER, PEARL HARBOR 
R10-54 Replacement of overa ed pow er poles $13 R50 
R4-55 Correction of flood conditions in housing areas : 140, 000 
85-5 . Maintenance dredgit of Pe ar} Harbor 93, 750 
P1054 Expansion of dempster dumpster operations to include Pearl City- -- 25, 000 
lotal 272, 600 
NAVAL STATION, ADAK, ALASKA 

R1-56 Drainage for crawl spaces under 51 sets of quarters $5, 800 
R2-56 Modification to BOQ heating system 16, 000 
R3-56 Erosion control, grading and seeding various areas i7, 000 
R4-56 Laundry move 8, 000 
Ro-56 Replacement of hangar siding 8, 000 
P1—5t | Construction of aviation gas pump station 6, 000 
P2-5¢ Construction of quarters storm shelter 7, 000 
Total : ‘ ' : ‘ 67, 800 


61179—55 


ow 
uv 
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Project No. 


Total 


Total 


2 aaa 


| 
| 


Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 
NAVAL STATION, TONGUE POINT 


Title of project 


Repair and rehabilitate South Gate Rd. and Navy Heights Rd 
Repairs to and stabilize main access road 
Hydraulic dredging of Mott Basin 


| Repairs, alterations and re placement of camels 


_| Correct settlement deficiencies D- and E-type units_...--.------_- 


NAVAL STATION, GREEN COVE SPRINGS 


Repairs and replacement of roofing hangars 9 and 19 

Painting of Samak 1 housing units 

Re pk: wement of timber camels for Florida group, Atlantic Reserve 
Fleet 

Improvements to existing fre ‘sh-water pumping facilities 

Construction of portable functional pier facilities for F lorida group, 
Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 


NAVAL STATION, GUANTANAMO BAY 


Replacement of power and telephone cable Chapel Hill 

Resurface roads in Bargo area 

Construct south boundary patrol road 5 

Provide industrial radio control communications equipment for 
mobile units. 

Provide ventilation, drainage, and dust control for power plants 

Provide harbor pollution safety equipment . 


NAVAL STATION, KEY WEST 


Rehabilitate bachelor officers’ quarters buildings Nos. 106 and 128 

Repair and overhaul 5 diesel engines in powerplant 

Repair 300-kilowatt motor generator set at building 103, powerplant 

Repair electrical distribution system, base and annex---- 

Repair to pier B and coalshed pier and building No. 99 located on the 
coalshed pier. 

Remove splinter proofing and repair fuel tanks Nos. 17, 68, 69, 94, 95, 
115, and 117. 

Reroof buildings 122 and 123 (fire station), and lean-to on east side of 
building 123 (PW building). 

Rehabilitate elevated water storage tank, structure 161 

Repair electrical facilities on waterfront 


NAVAL STATION, LONG BEACH 


Repairs to boathouse building No. 11 a 

Repair underground primary elec sri il distribution sy stem 

Repair and replace galley equipment in enlisted men’s messhi all, build- 
ing No. 71. 

Renair net picr 

Repair barracks floors in builk lings Nos. 33 34, 35-60 and 61 

Install grease trap, building No. 71, messhall and galley 

Alterations to heads and washroom facilities in BOQ building No. 26 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


NAVAL STATION, NEW ORLEANS 


Title of project Amount 
requested 


Dredging in front of wharf $46, 000 

Replace existing deteriorated linoleum with asphalt tile in enlisted 20, 000 
men’s barracks, buildings 120 and 122. 

Reconstruction of watchtowers Nos. 276, 277, 278 and 279 (for brig). _- 19, 500 

Chain link fence in scrap material storage area, approximately 865 5, 000 
linear feet. 

Installation of emergency lighting Bris. building 154. .- . 6, 630 

Asphalt paving shell surfaced roadways and parking areas 5 24, 000 


on 


aba ‘ | 121,130 


NAVAL STATION, NEWPORT 


Drainage, structural repairs and installations of siding M-2, M-5, and $63, 500 
M-1 (dental hospital units). 
Structural repairs to lower deck of 36 barracks and office buildings 80, 000 
Kepair damaged roofs and flashing, replacement of broken window 37. 000 
glass, calking, and repainting of brickwork, and exterior painting to 
18 inactive buildings, Fleet Wharf area. 
Repairs to waterfront structures at South Point 13, 800 
Repairs to secawalls on Coaster’s Harbor Island 33, 000 
Fire protection for buildings 133 (BOQ training center), 1928 (CPO | 23, 065 
Club), and 1651 (Waves’ enlisted quarters 
Improvement of fire-protection facilities, Coaster’s Harbor Island_-_- 9, 450 
Install sprinkler syst for 7 buildings 49, 800 


éuccnm . 309, 615 


NAVAL STATION, NORFOLK 


Rehabilitation of barracks M, unit K__- $34, 300 

Rehabilitation of barracks N, unit K_. 34, 300 

Renewal of steam heating system in Navy exchange C-9_- 34, 500 

Renewal of floor in gymnasium building FRP-14 9, 200 

Repairs and painting of gymnasium building N-24 10, 000 

Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 17, 500 
12. 

Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 17, 500 
13 

Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime | 17, 500 
14. | 

Interior and exterior repairs and painting of enlisted barracks A prime 17, 500 
15. 

Renewal of service piping naval exchange laundry building P-64__ | 5, 280 

ta : : . ; 

Construction of fire escapes for barracks units I and K and building 25, 900 

SDA-225. 


223, 480 





NAVAL STATION, ORANGE 


Replace 20 pole-type camels... .......................... 
Maintenance dredging between berthing piers 1 and 2 and 3 


36, 400 


NAVAL STATION, RODMAN 


Replace culverts at Coco Solo Annex__---- ; 5 $45, 500 

Repair headquarters annex roads 5 . a elite 13, 800 

Rehabilitation of floats, boathouse building 95 7, 400 

Repair of bridge 1 (structure 4,026) and resurfacing Burns 45, 000 
Solo Annex. 

Connect orcnance and Rodman fire-alarm system satus : 7, 000 

linprovements to electrical distribution, Farfan housing 24, 500 


143, 200 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


NAVAL STATION, ROOSEVELT ROADS 


Project No. Title of project 


Replace obsolete and ineflicient reproducing equipment 
Road surface stabilization (approach road to pier No. II) 
Replace powerplant fuel oil line 

Standby power for cold-storage plant 

Fence in outdoor sul station 

Improve Culebra water storage and distribution facilities 


NAVAL STATION, SAN JUAN 


R1-56 Repair Camels and replace 6 floats at tender pier 

R2-56 4 ...; Repair concrete steps at entrances at 36 oflicers and enlisted men’s 
quarters 

R3-54 4 Reroofing and miscellaneous repairs to commissary store building 60 

R5-55 : ; Repairs to tank farm No. 38 (San Antonio tank farm) 

R3-55 Regrade roads, streets, and grounds of naval station 


> _ me 


82-55... Repair sewer mains resulting from subsidence of grounds 


NAVAL STATION, SEATTLE 


Renovation of barracks, buildings 220, 223, 225, and 227 
Renovation of theater, building No. 60 
Renovation of barracks buildings 229, 231, and 233 
Alterations to water treatment plant and water bandling system build- 
ing 269, swimming pool 
R3-55_ _. Building No. 41 (PW office and shops), loading platforms, replacing of 
P13-655........ Provide sewer connection for building No, 13 (transportation building 
NCS). 
P4-55_..... | Extension of steam distribution system to building No. 142 (PW re- 
ceiving storehouse). 


Total 
NAVAL STATION, TACOMA 


Replace fence around salvage yard___ : 

Insulate existing bare hot-water heating mains in service tunnel and 
under buildings 319 (office building), 323 (office building hospital), 
329 (security building), and 331 (office building 

Conversion of existing steam plant in building 51 (substation No. 4) 
to fully automatic. 


NAVAL STATION, TREASURE ISLAND 


Rehabilitation fender system and protective dolphins, pier No. 1- 

Repair office and barracks furniture 

Structural repairs to material trucking platform and aisles in building 
62, West Coast Training Aids Depot. 

Renew deteriorated domestic hot water piping, generator and regu- 
lating valves in buildings Nos. 204, 207, 209, and 234 (administration 
and training and barracks building), 

Installation of quarry tile floor in scullery and other areas of Navy 
exchange restaurant, building 202, 

R14-55_..- Replace deteriorated hot-water piping, generators and temperature 
valves, buildings 229 (CPO club) and 211 (boiler room). 
epair exterior buildings Nos. 9, 


R6-5! | R 10, 11, and 12 (oflicers and barracks 
Rl Provide adequate telephone cable facilities _—- 
R5-5! | Remove transformers from poles and mount on concrete pads- 


NAVAL STATION, SAN DIEGO 


Repairs to 5,800 linear feet of boundary fence_- 

Renovation of substandard electric substation vaults to make instai- 
lations fireproof, buildings 74, 116, 125, and 152, 

Rehabilitation of existing underground electrical power cables in the 
industrial areas and piers 1 to 5 inclusive, 
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Special projects, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


NAVAL STATION, SAN DIEGO—Continued 


; a a mm Amount 
Project No. Title of project requested 


Overhaul 2 large crawler cranes $7, 500 

Installation of shore power receptacles and plugs along the quay wall 6, 000 
between piers 1 and 2 for berthing of district craft. 

Provide electronics storage and office space (unified) . = [ 18, 000 

Extension of DC power-generating facilities at pier 1 substation __- 6, 000 

Provide and install 61 camels 12, 350 

Install additional cable in existing ducts from pie r 1 to substation A for 7, 500 
2 additional circuits. 

Extend 6-inch air line east along 7th Street Channel approximately 8, 600 
1,600 lineal feet. 

Install condensation return from fire school area to building 132___--_- 18, 000 

Provide exhaust ventilation for photo lab, building 76 ee 5, 800 

139, 250 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, DAVISVILLE 


Sealing of roads (armor coating), approximately 21 roads_-_------------ $23, 800 

Replacement of surface scrap and salvage yard 22, 100 

Replacement of wood foundations piers with masonry piers, buildings 15, 000 
W-5 (supply office) and 33 (warehouse receiving). 

| Provide sprinkler systems for buildings T-1 and W-3 (PW shops)----- 24, 150 


sna iain igenidiasa 85, 050 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CENTER, PORT HUENEME 


Repairs to wharf No. 4 ine dip attesiaa ia latin tiene ened $150, 000 
Paving of roads and work areas. _. 198, 400 
| Removal of 2 elevated 100,000-gallon wood storage tanks and repl: ace- 49, 200 
|} ment with 2 steel tanks of same size and capacity. 
Replace wiring and lights in 9 storage buildings 2 eS Soe 24, 900 
Modifications to storm drains near Wherry Housing area___- idee 10, 800 
Fire protection facilities at 16 buildings._................-.....--_- 22, 700 
Enlarge doors of 5 warehouse buil lings ; ittabuict hina ls 15. 000 
Alterations to building No. 2-70 for chemical storage 7. 300 
Fire sprinkler and sawdust collection systems for buildings Nos. 21, 600 
F-23 and F-30 (carpentry school buildings). 


499, 900 


N AVAL | CONSTRUCTION BATT ALI ION CENTER, GULFPORT 





Repair station railroad track $58, 500 
| Provide and install carpenter shop equipment for the PW department _- 6, 670 
_| Repair fence P 8, 500 
| Replace 2 ab oveground deteriorated water tanks, 420,000 gallons each 70, 000 
Sealing and surfacing of approximately 5,000 line ar feet of gravel roads. 2, 500 
To furnish bin, lighting in supply and fiscal (general stores), ware- 4, 300 
house No. 16. 
To construct a shed type structure over existing concrete platform on | 11, 300 
building No. 9, test building. 
| 


ee ion ene g 162, 270 





NAVAL HOUSING AT VARIOUS LOCATIONS 





Such projects are constructions of additional fire exits, fire escapes to $2, 470, 765 
eliminate fire hazards; structural repairs as reroofing, repairs and re- 
placement of sewage-disposal systems, plumbing fixtures, screening 

| for windows and doors, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACILITIES NABPD (DIS.) SAN BRUNO 


| Patch and seal coat existing bituminous paved roadways, parking $5, 450 
| storage and work areas at NABD. 
| Repair and replace roofs of 20 buildings baseline mabbighastgate eau indiccconacnda 55, 600 


61, 050 


Grand total __- ‘ 9, 070, 765 
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NEWPORT, R. I., PROJECT 


Senator Stennis. Why is request under project No. 2B for Noy. 
port, R. I., so much greater than for other naval stations? 

Captain McHenry. In essence, the Public Works Department 0 
the Naval Station, Newport, is a public works center which furnishes 
public works support to 20 naval activities in the Newport area, Th» 
activities provided public works support are as follows: 

United States Naval Station, Newport, R. I. 

United States Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I. 

United States Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. I. 
United States Naval School, Naval Justice, Newport, R. I. 
Marine barracks, Newport, R. I. 

United States Fleet Training Center, Newport, R. TI. 
United States Naval Communications Station, Newport, 
United States Naval Degaussing Station, Newport, R. I. 
United States Naval Net Depot, Melville, R. I. 

Harbor Defense Unit, United States Naval Base. 

United States Navy Accounts Disbursing Office. 

United States Fleet Training Group, Newport, R. I. 
United States Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
Marine Corps Reserve, Newport, R. I. 

IND Printing, Branch Office, Newport, R. I. 

Ships afloat, miscellaneous work. 

Naval Reserve Training Center, Newport, R. I. 
Beavertail project 

Miscellaneous work for IND, Boston, Mass. 

Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I. 


Work for these other activities is provided on a direct labor and 
material reimbursable basis with the overhead costs being absorbed 
by the naval station as financed from the appropriation, ‘Civil 
engineering, Navy.” 

The overhead costs, approximating $1,500,000 per year, consist 
offcosts of supervision, leave and holiday pay, and other adminis- 
trative costs. 

Many of the other naval stations, such as Astoria, Oreg., and 
Green Cove Springs, Fla., do not have other activities in the area 
to support as does the naval station at Newport. 

Therefore, the costs of operation are considerably less. 

The value of the Navy plant account maintained at Newport is 
$72 million as compared with the value of the plant account at 
Astoria of $17 million and at Green Cove Springs of $21 million. 

Because of the many activities now supported by the Naval Station, 
Newport, the onsite Survey Division of the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations has recently recommended that the Public Works 
Department of this activity be redesignated as a Public Works Center. 
This recommendation is presently under consideration. 

Senator Srennis. I think that covers you gentlemen. If there is 
nothing further from you, thank you all very much. That is all. 
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Miuuitary Construction, Navaut Reserve Forces 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. K. M. McMANES, USN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (NAVAL RESERVE); CAPT. W. W. 
JONES, USNR, SHORE STATION COORDINATOR, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS; AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, 
DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Admiral CLexton. This is our ‘Military construction, Naval 
Reserve Forces.” 
Amounts available for obligation 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





ADI 0 priation or estimate-___-_--- Se Se Se ead nih $30,900,000 | $15,000, 000 $28, 477, 000 
(obligated balance brought forward _____- cecal 22, 426, 567 | 17, 426, 567 
Total available for obligation gaz 30, 000, 000 37, 426, 567 45, 903, 567 
Unobligated balance carried forward Joewwpeceen| ae a 567 7, 426, 567 | —11, 903, 567 
Obligations incurred. ees 7, 573,433 | 20,000,000 | 34,000, 000 
mparative transfer from “Public works, Navy’ __-. : , 215, 390 4, 252, 398 | 
Total obligations.........-..-..-..-.-------------------| 15, 788,823 | 24, 252,398 | 34, 000, 000 
| { 


Obligations by activities 


| aot | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| | 


1. Naval Reserve, aviation...._-.--- ee nea ---| $14, 968, 129 $16, 252, 398 $26, 000, 000 
2. Naval Reserve, surface___ ‘ oe sas 176, 287 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
. Marine Reserve, ground a —_ . alata 644, 407 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 


aa ienewsvenduvindaccacasawas ee 24, 2 ae 34, 000, 000 


Miuirary Construction, NAvAL RESERVE ForcES 


Obligations Incurred in Fiscal Year 1955 through 31 March, $9,646,597. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral McManes. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the appropriation ‘‘Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces,” pro- 
vides funds for facilities and additions to adequately house and train 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Forces. The items contained 
in the justifications are those considered to be the immediate require- 
ments for this program. 

The authorization for this program was granted in the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 81st Congress. 

This law authorized the Secretary of Defense to provide, in an 
amount not to exceed $250 million over a period of 5 fiscal years, for 
the acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, equipping ‘and 
joint utilization of such facilities as may be necessary for the proper 
development, training and administration of units of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The 5-year period specified in the law will expire with fiscal year 
1955. There remains at this time, however, approximately $15 
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million of unfunded authorization, which will not cover the appro. 
priation requests of the three military departments for fiscal year 195» 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Defense has included in his legislative program 
for 1955 a proposed amendment to Public Law 783 w vhich will provide 
continued authorization for the Reserve forces facilities program, 
This amendment would establish a permanent acquisition program 
by repealing both the time and monetary limitations imposed by t 
present law. 

The proposed amendment has been introduced in the 84th Congress. 
and hearings have been conducted by both the Senate and House 
Armed Services Committee. 

In the detailed justifications, it is indicated that the authorization 
under Public Law 783 exists for the full amount of each project. | 
should be pointed out, however, that no specific amounts of the 
remaining unfunded authorization have been allotted to the individual 
services. 

Pending the extension of the authorization by enactment of the 
proposed legislation now before the Congress, funds are being re- 
quested in this appropriation to provide for the construction, expan- 
sion, and improvement of facilities used in the training and administra- 
tion of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. 

This essential facilities construction program is submitted in the 
anticipation that adequate authorization will exist prior to the time 
that these funds would normally be appropriated. 

This request includes funds for the construction of new facilities in 
some cases. However, each new facility requested will replace a 
facility which has become inadequate due to obsolescence or other 
reasons which have rendered the training in these localities inefficient, 
ineffective, or uneconomical. 

In all such cases, the locality has proved capable of supporting 
units of the size for whic th the facility is requested. This submission 
will not result in an increase in the total number of facilities we now 
have. 

In addition to new facilities, this submission includes requests for 
additions and improvements to a number of existing facilities. Many 
of these additions are to provide exclusive space requirements at 
existing training centers of other reserve components to existing 
naval air stations and Naval Reserve training centers necessary to 
conduct an efficient and effective training program. 


the 


NAVAL AIR RESERVE PROGRAM 


It will be noted that about 84 percent of the total amount of this 
request will go to the Naval Air Reserve program. The principal 
items in this activity are: 

. The third and final increment for the new naval air station at 
Alvin-Callendar, La. ; 

2. The first increment for the development of a new air station in the 
Portland, Oreg., area; and 

3. Funds for the development of a naval air station at Dobbins 
Field Air Force Base, Marietta, Ga. 
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The proposed projects contained in this request have been carefully 
screened to include only those items considered to be the most im- 
mediate requirements. A representative from the Navy Depart- 
ment, together with field representatives, has surveyed each locality 
where a new facility or major improvement is requested. 

Many of the projects requested in this submission will provide 
facilities which will be used jointly between one or more Reserve 
components. 

The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve facilities requirements are 
under constant review with the other services to discover any proposed 
projects for which there may be a common need or interest. The 
Navy accepts and endorses the intent of Public Law 783 to insure 
that the joint use of Reserve training facilities is made to the maximum 
practicable extent. 

The Navy is required by the Armed Forces Reserve Act to provide, 
maintain and support an adequate Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
to meet planned mobilization requirements. 

Our facilities program is based and planned according to the planned 
size of the drilling reserve. 

In order to meet these requirements, it is necessary that reasonable 
and adequate facilities be provided to conduct an effective and attrac- 
tive training program. ‘This request is consistent with the Navy’s 
long-range plans for this proper, efficient, and economical support of 
our Reserve components. 


NAVAL RESERVE AIR BASE, HILLSBORO, OREG, 


Senator Srennis. I have here a letter from Senator Morse directing 
attention here to some local objections to the Naval Reserve Air Base 
in Hillsboro, Oreg. He has addressed a letter to Secretary Thomas 
of the Navy which I ask the reporter to include in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

APRIL 25, 1955. 
te proposed Navy Reserve Air Base, Hillsboro. Oreg. 
Hon. CHaruLes S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On April 21 I addressed to your Department a memo- 
randum requesting current information concerning the above-mentioned project 
and advised that my office has received numerous letters protesting, as well as 
recommending, the establishment of this base. 

As you know, the city of Hillsboro voted in favor of establishing the Naval 
Reserve Base in that community. However, the residents of the community out- 
side the city limits of Hillsboro did not vote in that election and a number of them 
are vigorously protesting the installation of this base. They have expressed a 
variety of objections and the enclosed letters will supply examples in that connec- 
tion. 

In view of the numerous inquiries T am receiving in this case, I would appreciate 
it very much if I could have, at your earliest convenience, a report of the type re- 
quested in my letter of April 21. It would be most helpful to me if you would 
include in your report an indication of the extent to which representatives of the 
Navy Department have obtained expressions of interest from people living both 
within and outside the city limits of Hillsboro. 

With appreciation, 

Sincerely yours, 
WayNE Morse. 
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Senator Srennis. Admiral, are you familiar with that point? 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir; I have some familiarity. I have not 
read the letter. However, I have Captain Jones who is quite familiar 
with it. 

Senator Stennis. Captain, what is the trouble there? I have pot 
had time to read the letter myself that he wrote the Secretary. 

Captain Jones. Mr. Chairman, we carried on some preliminary 
negotiations with the city officials of Hillsboro, in October 1953. U D 
until that time, up until April, rather, of this year, we had not in 
ferred with them again. 

The proposition to build an air station at Hillsboro was given wide 
newspaper publicity throughout that part of the country. There 
were one or two objections from citizens near the proposed field in the 
fall of 1953, and no more objections whatsoever until April of 1955, 

In April 1955 the city of Hillsboro held an election to determine 
whether or not they would give the airport to the Navy and 0. K, 
our going ahead with it. They voted in favor 1,348 to 538, approxi- 
mately 3 to 1. But in October a group of people in the outlying com- 
munity who were not allowed to vote because they were not in the 
city got together and formed a little committee. 

They have written Senator Morse, Senator Neuberger, and Con- 
gressman Norblad, objecting to this installation. 

Senator STENNIs. All right. 

Are there any questions on that particular point? 

We can consider that at the proper time. 

Senator THyr. What is the primary reason for the objections? 
Is it because there is going to be too much activity like flying there- 
abouts? 

NOISE OF JET AIRCRAFT 


Captain Jones. There is a great deal of misunderstanding about it. 
Some of the objections are because of noise of jet aircraft. They 
constantly refer to it as a jet base, as though it were going to be a 
large base. It is not going to be a large base. 

We have offered informally to meet with the people out there and 
informed Senator Morse’ office we would be glad to talk with them. 

Senator THyn. Is there another area you could locate at, in the 
event the objection here was such that you would find yourself 
involved in community problems? 

Captain Jones. I think there are other sites. We have surveyed 
several sites, but none was as good as this particular one. 

If we had to, we probably could find another site. 

Senator Tuyr. What were the advantages? 

Captain Jones. It was entirely satisfactory to CAA as far as air- 
ways traffic was concerned. The approaches are better than most 
from the standpoint of hills that surround the airport. 

Its proximity to Portland made it very advantageous. 

Senator THyr. Now, we have everyone asking for things in our 
State. Here you have a hand up resisting your coming in. You 
come and locate in Minnesota. We will be glad to have you. 

Captain Jones. Well, we have dispatches from Vancouver, Wash. ; 

Salem, Oreg.; and Eugene, Oreg., all the other cities that want us. 

Of course, the dispate -hes come from the chambers of commerce and 

mayors of the cities. They don’t come from the farmers. 
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Senator Stennis. I believe that we have a lot of this in the Armed 
Services Real Estate Committee and there is always an objection 
there, where [ am in sympathy with the individual, with reference to 
the taking of the land, but these installations have to go someplace. 

| wonder if there was any more objection or any more reasons in 
addition to the ordinary reasons. 

Captain Jonzs. No, sir; just the usual reasons, sir. 

Senator Ropmrtson. Do any of those jet planes occasionally 
break through sound there and shoot like a cannon? 

Admiral McMangs. I doubt very much that there will be many 
of those. 

This is to be a Naval Air Reserve station. I don’t think there will 
be very much of that type of experimental practice going on. 

Senator Roprerrson. They have to be going pretty fast to break 
through sound. 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST 


Senator Srennis. How much are you asking for? 

Admiral McManss. $28,061,400, total. I can give you a quick 
summary, if you would like, of the whole thing. 

Senator STENNIS. Just read over the installations if you will, and 
then we can ask questions about that. 


MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


Admiral McMangs. I will highlight the major ones. 


Naval Air Station, Atlanta, Ga. 

That is a new site development. 

Naval Air Station at Denver is_to increase the water storage fire 
protection, 

Glenview, Ill., a three-line approach lighting system. 

Los Alamitos, Calif., permanent parachute shop. 

Minneapolis, Minn., aircraft parking apron. 

Alvin Callendar Field, New Orleans, La. 

Senator Stennis. How much do you have down for that? 

Admiral McManss. $6,444,000 for that. That is a joint facility 
with the Air Force, incidentally, and it is the first one built from the 
ground up. 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y., two-story lean-to. 

Naval Air Station, Oakland, Calif., subsistence building and 
permanent type enlisted men’s barracks. 

Portland, Oreg., the one we have just been talking about. That is 
anew naval air station. 

South Weymouth, Mass., parallel taxiway. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pa., end-zone clearance and 
landing acquisition. 

That covers $23,786,000 for naval and marine air. 

Then we have eight electronics facilities. Those are all relatively 
small. 
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TRAINING ELECTRONICS TECHNICIANS 


I think possibly this one you might be interested in, Mr. Chairman 
is at Hattiesburg. We have these small facilities at Anderson, S. (_ 
Carlsbad, N. Mex.—— 

Senator Stennis. Are they little testing spots of some kind? 

Admiral McManes. No, sir; that is where we train our electronics 
technicians. They are reservists. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have one in Hattiesburg training elec. 
tronics technicians? 

Admiral McManss. Yes, sir; we have. It may be of interest to 
you, sir, to know that the present facility there was inspected not 
too long ago. It is in a very old warehouse, triangular shape, and it 
is a firetrap, dirty, in bad state of repair. 

The other occupant of the second deck is reported to be a labor 
union. We would like to take our naval reservists out of there. 

Senator STENNIS. You have a mighty good Naval Reserve program 
in Mississippi, that I had contact with. I did not know you had such 
a unit down there. 

Admiral McMangs. Yes, sir; it is an electronics facility at Hat- 
tiesburg. 

Then, in addition, we have a Naval Reserve training center at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, which is a new facility. 

The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center at Fort 
Schuyler, N. Y., that is for fire protection there, and the electronics 
facility at Hattiesburg, the Navy and Marine Corps training center 
at Louisville, Ky. 

The naval corps and training center at Manchester, N. H., purchase 
of lands. 

The training center, Milwaukee, Wis., docking facilities. 

Electronic facility at Monroe, La. 

Training center at Port Arthur, Tex., to provide additional fire 
protection. 

Training center, Reading, Pa., new facility including land acquisi- 
tion. 

Senator Tuyer. I can place it in the record. 

Admiral McManes. They are relatively small projects. 

I am also justifying the Marine facilities portion of this, sir. 

The major items are the Marine part of the training center at 
Reading, Pa., Louisville, Ky., and one at Miami, Fla. 

Senator Ture. Let us insert the rest of that in the record. 
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Admiral McManes. Yes, sir. 


rogram. 


1956 


OF PROGRAM 


(The information referred to follows:) 
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I will insert a summary of the entire 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy—‘MIuitary ConstrucTION, NAVAL RESERVE 
ForcEs” 


Naval Reserve (aviation) fiscal year 1956 Mar. 7, 1955 


location and description 


Station, Atlanta, Ga.: New site 
velopment of naval air station at U.S 
Force Base, Marietta, Ga., including 
| acquisition. 
| AirStation, Denver, Colo.: 
torage for fire 
|] Air Reserve 
No. F-S01. 
* Station, Glenview, Il.: Installa- 
i. composite 3-line approach light- 
stem and relocating the radic 
r facilities for runway 17-3: 
g land acquisition 
Air Station, Los Alamitos, C 
inent parachute shop, CO2 
n transfer building. 
r Station, Minneapol 
reraft parking apron 
hute shop and structura! mnodifica- 
1 to hangar building No. 21 
rStation, New Orleans, La.: Alvin 
lar Field, 3d increment of develop- 
t of naval air station. 
ir Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
lean-to, 60 by 240 feet, to complete 
Naval Air Reserve training hangar. 
Air Station, Oakland, Calif 
| permanent type subsistence building, 
0 men galley capacity. 
1 permanent type enlisted men’s bar- 
icks (172 men) and rehabilitation of 
xisting barracks buildings. 
Oreg.: Development of a new 
tation at Hillsboro Municipal 
ort site (Ist increment), including 
nd acquisition. 
lair station, South Weymouth, Mass. 
Parallel taxiway for runway 8-26 
Additional sup ly facilities 
Relocation and installation of a new 
iviation gasoline storage and distribu- 
tion system. 
Naval air station, Willow Grove, Pa. 
End-zone clearance for runway 15-33, 
cluding land acquisition. 
Taxiway extension to the south end of 
runway 15-33. 


Increased 
protection of new 
training hangar, 


3, Minn.: 


Total estimated cost, fiscal 


1956 program. 


Public 


Public I 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Publie 
Publie 
Public 


Publie 


Public 


000 


iw 783, Sist C 7 , 000 | 


000 


O00 
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, 000 


31, 000 


51, 0OO 
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5, OOO 
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NAR-6 


NAR-7 
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Naval Reserve (surface), fiscal year 1956, Mar. 7, 1955 


Project location and description 


Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Ander- 


son, S. C.: New facility including land 
acquisition. 
Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Carls- 
bad, N. Mex.: New facility. 
Naval Reserve Training Center, 
Rapids, Iowa: New facility. 


Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Train- | 


ing Center, Fort Schuyler, N. Y.: Fire 
protection. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.: New facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 

® Center, Louisville, Ky.: New facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Manchester, N. H.: Purchase of 
land. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Milwaukee, Wis.: Docking facili- 
ties. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Mon- 
roe, La.: New facility. 

Navaland Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Port Arthur, Tex.: Fire protec- 
tion. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Reading, Pa.: New facility in- 
cluding land acquisition. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Santa 
Maria, Calif.: New Facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.: New facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Tyler, 
Tex.: New facility. 

Naval Reserve Electronics Facility, Winter 
Haven, Fla.: New facility. 

Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training 
Center, Worcester, Mass.: Purchase of 


land, 


Cedar | 


| 





Auth 


Public Law 


Public Law 
Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 
Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 


Public Law 
Public Law 
Public Law 
Public Law 


Public Law 


orization status 


783, 81st Cong 


783, 81st Cong-_...---- 


783, 81st Cong 
783, 8lst Cong 


783, Sist Cong 
783, 8lst Cong 


783, 8lst Cong 


783, 81st Cong. ---- 


783, 8ist Cong 


783, 81st Cong-_---- 


783, 81st Cong 


783, 81st Cong.-_- 
783, 81st Cong-.-. 
783 ,8ist Cong... 


783, 8ist Cong. .-- 


783, 8lst Cong....--- 





| 
got 
Appropri- | 


| ation, fiscal 


year 1956 


273, 000 
153, 000 


28, 000 
610, 000 
200 | 


96, 000 


44, 000 
38, 000 


537, 000 


37, 000 
38, 000 | 
52, 000 
37, 000 
200 


| 
| 
| 
| 


2, 036, 400 
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Marine Corps Reserve (ground) fiscal year 1956, Mar. 7, 1955 


F ae Dhar | Appropri- 
roject location and description Authorization status | ation, fiscal} Page No. 
year 1956 


igo Company, USMCR, Charlotte, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong_____- $154, 000 MCR-1 
Expansion of existing NRTC to 
provide joint Naval and MCRTC. | 
sist Special Infantry Company, USMCR, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong | 53, 000 MCR-2 
Durham, N. C.: Expansion of existing 
Naval and MCRTC. 
+} ick Company, USMCR, Erie, Pa.: | Public Law 783, 81st Cong. ---._-- 190, 000 MCR-3 
“purchase of land and building. 
+a) mm. Gun Battalion, USMCR, Free- | Public Law 783, 81st Cong_--_-_- 200, 000 MCR-4 
mansburg, Pa.: Purchase of land and 


4 


Is 


building. | 
+ Cargo Company, USMCR, Houston, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong... : 92, 000 MCR-5 
rex.: Expansion of existing ARTC to pro- 
vide joint Army and MCRTC, | 

od 105 mm. Howitzer Battery, USMCR, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong_-- 129, 000 MCR-6 

“Jackson, Miss.: Expansion of existing | 
Naval and MCRTC. 

ith Rifle Company, USMCR, Kentfield, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong-_- 89, 000 MC R-7 
Calif... Expansion of existing MCRTC 

“th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, | Public Law 783, 8ist Cong______. 150, 000 MCR-8 
Louisville, Ky.: Construction of replace- 
ment Naval and MCRTC., | 

mm Gun Battalion, USMCR, Miami, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong : 375, 000 MCR-9 

Fla.: Replacement of existing MCRTC. 
t Special Infantry Battalion, USMCR, | Public Law 783, 81st Cong ; 140, 000 MCR-10 
New Orleans, La.: Expansion of existing 
NRTC to provide joint Naval and 
MCRTC 

g7th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, | Public 783, 8ist Cong. ____- 101, 000 MCR-11 
Newport News, Va.: Expansion of evist- 
ing NRTC to provide joint Naval and 
MCRTC 

ist Engineer Company, 3d Engineer Field | Public y 783, 8Ist Cong — 254, 000 MCR-12 
Maintenance Company, USMCR, Port- 
land, Maine: Expansion of existing 
MCRTC. 

Ist 155-mm Gun Battery, USMCR, Read- | Public Law 783, 81st Cong ie 184, 000 MCR-13 
ng, Pa.: Construction of replacement 

valand MCRTC, 
Rifle Company, USMCR, Santa | Public Law 783, 81st Cong______- 70, 000 MCR-14 

fonica, Canif.: Expansion of existing 
Navaland MCRTC, 

7th Special Infantry Company, USMCR, | Public Law 783, 8ist Cong oe 76, 000 MCR-15 
Wichita, Kans.: Expansion of existing 
ARTC to provide joint Army and 
MCRTC, 











2, 257, 000 
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NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Srpennis. Senator Thye, do you have any questions? 

Senator THyn. None. 

Senator Stennis. I have been well impressed with the Naya 
Reserve training program. I think they have a lot on the ball. 

I would like to see it expanded. 

Now, in this new bill that is around before the Armed Servyijecs 
Committee for authorization, you have some items in it I suppose? 

I have attended the hearings one time. 

Admiral McManrs. On the extension of Public Law 783? 
Senator STENNIS. I do not remember the name of the law 
number. Iam talking about the new authorization for armorie: 

Air Reserve units. 

Admiral McManes. That is this one. This money we are asking 
for now is included in that new bill. 

Senator STENNIS. Is that right. 

Admiral McManess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you do not ordinarily ask for money before 
it is authorized. 

Admiral McM ANES. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator STENNIS. You do not. 

Senator T HY. What you are really doing here is to facilitate vou 
Reserve program so that you know that every young man that remains 
in the Reserve is going to have the proper training so that your invest- 
ment in that man is such that if the emergency ever calls for it hi 
would come back in and he would already be in good sraining and 
would be proficient in whatever assignment you gave him. 

Admiral McManess. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. He would be the nucleus with which you could hold 
fast to while vou were building the new younger force. 

Admiral McManes. They are the strong bac kbone. 

Senator Tuy. I think this is the whole strength of this free system 
that we have here, the kind of facility and the sort of reservists program 
that encourages the man to remain in rather than to fight to get away 
from it, or fight to get out. 

Admiral McManes. That is correct, sit 

Senator Stennis. I do not believe we will ever materially reduce 
our standing Armed Forces until we do build up an effective reservist 
and a standing Ready Reserve. 

I have said that could not be done until the services themselves 
really got behind and tried to put it over. 

I think the Navy has done by far the better job of any of the other 
services in doing just that thing. 

Admiral McManus. Thank you very much, sir. We are very 
proud of our Naval Reserve. 

Senator SrenNis. I hope you will continue to push it. 

Admiral McManess. We will, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. That is all for today. 

Senator Stennis. We certainly want to thank all of you gentle- 
men for your fine attention and help. 

We will recess now until tomorrow afternoon at 2 0’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Thursday, May 12, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m., Friday, May 13, 1955. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 13, 1955 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Senator Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. FREDERICK R. FURTH, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH; DR. EMMANUEL R. 
PIORE, DEPUTY CHIEF AND CHIEF SCIENTIST, OFFICE OF 
NAVAL RESEARCH; AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. We might as well get started. I am informed by 
the staff that research and development matters will be presented. 

Are you gentlemen ready? 

Admiral Furtn. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAVEZ. You may proceed in your own way. 

Admiral Furru. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I should like to submit for the record, after which I would like to talk 
informally. 

Senator Cuavez. The obligations statement and your prepared 
statement will be placed in the record at this point, and you may 
proceed, 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 


RESEARCH 


AND DEVELOPMENT, 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 

Unobligated balance brought forward_ 

Unobligated balance transferred from 
pursuant to Public Law 458 

Reappropriation of prior-year balance from 
facilities, Navy” 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 

Reimbursements from other accounts. 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from 
**Servicewide supply and finance, 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’ 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’: 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations- 
“*Medical care, Navy” 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 
‘*Navy personnel, general expenses”’ 
“Marine Corps, troops and facilities’’: 
Direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
“Research, Navy” 


Comparative transfer to ‘‘Servicewide operations, Navy 


Total obligations_-__- 


NOTE. 


services (10 U. 8. C. 1269 and 63 Stat. 576). 


‘*Research, 


Navy” 


Navy” 


“Ordnance and 


Fiscal year 
1954, actual 


,o28 
, 318 
3, 496 


215 
"000 


78, 920 
20, 898 


», 267 


Navy 


Fiscal year 
1955, esti- 
mate 


$419, 874, 900 | 


1, 372, 770 


7, 776, 989 
50, 000 
1, 790, 000 


“430, SH4, 659 | 
—5, 000, 000 


425, 864, 659 


93, 000 | 


7,082 | 


458, 585 


, 883, 
10, 

55, 590, 
3, 121, 


655 
000 
754 
150 


414, 649, 363 


Obligations by activities 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Aviation-__- 
. Ships. --- 
3. Ordnance 
. Medicine 
. Civil engineering--. _- 
. Supply 
. Naval personnel_-_- 
. Marine Corps... 
. Naval research. 


Fiscal year 
1954 actual 


—6, 585, 000 


419, 372, 659 


| 


Fiscal year 


1955 estimate | 





Total obligations from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Aviation- 


Total direct obligations.........__- 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 


OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1. Aviation. 
2. Ships 
3. Ordnance 
8. Marine Corps 
9. Naval research 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations -- 


| $185, 284, 318 


52 , 534, 215 } 
, 920 | 


1 16, 078, 
3, 946, 267 
2, 937, O82 


657, 2 } 


458, 5 


1, 883, rf | 


49, 566, 708 


413, 346, 969 | 
20, 000 


413, 366, 969 


126, 496 
25, 000 
1, 120, 898 
10, 000 


, 282, 304 


, 649, 363 


$169, 943, 000 


64, 938, 300 
119, 971, 400 
4, 266, 200 
3, 158, 200 
679, 200 
437, 200 

1, 940, 000 


| 52, 199, 159 | 


417, 532, 659 


50, 000 | 


417,! 582, 659 


250, 000 
, 500, 000 


40, 000 


1, 790, 000 


419, 372, 659 | 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of utiliti 


Fiscal year 
1956 estimate 


$165, 144, 00 
76, 346, 0% 
122, 749, 00 
- 500, O00 

3, 296, 
840, 000 

550, 000 

5, 075, 000 


53, 433, 00 


431, 933, 


50. OW 


1, 890 


433, 873, 00 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, NAVY 
Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955 $285,933,001 as of March 31, 1955. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SpATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH, REAR Apo. F. R. Furra, USN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you and to have this opportunity to present the research and development plans 
of the Navy for the coming year as represented by our budget request. I would 
ike to outline the present responsibilities of my office and expiain briefly how 
they are carried out. I also would like to review briefly our overail program. 
The various program (appropriation activities) managers, including myself, witl 
then be available for more detailed discussions of the individual portion of the 
program. 

' Asa result of the Congress’ decision last year, all funds for the Navy’s research 
and development program have been removed from the nine general purpose 
appropriations and are now combined in the single continuing appropriation 
titled ‘““Research and development, Navy.’’ My office has been assigned re- 
sponsibility for the administration of this appropriation, including preparation of 
the budget and maintenance of the necessary control records. This change in 
appropriation structure has not taken away the responsibilities of the individual 
bureaus and the Marine Corps for the preparation and execution of their assigned 
portions of the research and development program. They wilt continue to 
prepare the basic budget estimates and perform the detailed accounting therefor. 

My office has also been assigned responsibility for technical coordination of the 
Navy's overall development program. This is in addition to the coordination ot 
research, Which has been a function of my office in the past. Under this responsi- 
bility, we will insure that all segments of the research and development programs 
are scientifically and technically feasible, economically practical, and designed to 
fulfill basic military requirements in the shortest practicable time within the 
available funds, facilities and manpower. 

We intend to carry out our added responsibility for coordination of research and 
development in at least two ways. First, we intend to continue making use of 
the method known as the study project. This committee is generally famitiar 
with the study-project approach to military problems under the code names of 
projects Hartwell, Metcalf, Charles, and the most recent Lamplight. In this 
kind of study project, scientists and engineers from universities and industry are 
brought together to study a major operational and technical problem. They 
represent many different scientific and engineering disciplines and analyze the 
problem from every conceivable angle. This study-project approach has produced 
some of our greatest strides forward in the solution of major naval problems. 

Second, our coordination responsibilities will be discharged by our own scien- 
tific and military staff. This requires an expansion of my staff, which has been 
started and which we plan to continue during the next fiscal year. The expan- 
sion will be smell in relation to the size of the new job. Our coordination respon- 
sibility in the past was confined to research, which presents roughly 20 percent 
of the dollar value of the Navy research and development program. Our added 
responsibility therefore means coordinating the remaining 80 percent of the total 
program, This staff expansion will be a gradual process. The area has been 
divided into manageable segments, and we are now engaged in obtaining the man 
best qualified for each segment. We hope to find these individuals in industry, 
in universities, or in the Armed Forces research and development organizations 
and obtain their services by outright employment, by sabbatical leave, or by 
borrowing their services temporarily for short periods. 

Now I would like to outline the process of research and development planning 
and budget development. First, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development provides broad guidelines to be used in planning the 
research and development program of the Department of Defense as a whole. 
The Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Fleet Operations and Readiness and 
I review the current Navy program in the light of these guidelines and prepare 
our recommendations. The Chief of Naval Operations is concerned with how 
well the program meets military requirements; my Office is concerned with 
technical adequacy and feasibility. These recommendations are reviewed by 
the Navy’s Research and Development Committee which advises the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Air) concerning the detailed guidelines. When approved, 
these become the basis for the Navy’s program planning. The second stage 
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involves the preparation of a proposed program by the individual progra 

agers to fulfill their responsibilities and to conform to the guideline 

These proposed progra’ns are assembled and reviewed by the Office of Ch 
Naval Operations and by my Office again from a military and a technica] 
point. The results are then reviewed by the Navy’s Research and Developme, 
Committee which makes recommendations to the Assistant Seeretary of 
Navy (Air). The approved program is transmitted to the Assistant Se ret 
of Defense for Research and De ‘velopment, where together with the progr 

the other two services it is reviewed by his coordinating con nmittees. This ro. 
view process emphasizes our close relationship with the Chief of Naval Operati 
and the vy ay cg of our technical program to the ope rational requir 
established by him. 

The purpose of the Navy’s research and development program is to : 
materially the fighting ab ility of the fleets. The entire program is desi 
prod ice weapons and techniques which the fleets need to perform their a 
missions. The Navy’s overall mission is to gain and maints vin control of 
This requires the ability to conduct offensive operations of various kinds, 
conduct research and development in many areas which support the great 
striking power of the carrier task force. The offensive power of the carrier 
force comes from the performance of carrier aircraft. Our objectives are gir. 
planes with greater speeds and higher operating ceilings, which will be peculiar 
suited to carrier operations and will be relatively easy to manufacture 
continuing programs of basic research in aerodynamics, in power, in metal] 
and in other fields that affect aircraft development have provided a econtiny 
flow of new information that has furthered design of advanced types of aircraf 

During the past few years, research and development in hydromechani 
aerodynamics has demonstrated that it is possible to design and build lar 
planes with speeds and ranges not inferior to those of land-based aircraft 
new P6M Seamaster, which is scheduled to have its first flight next mo 
such an aircraft. The Seamaster is a high-speed swept-wing jet-powere 
plane which could be based in hays or lagoons near theaters of war and 
ported by submarines or seaplane tenders. Further developments along 
lines of the Seamaster and other water-based aircraft will provide new flexibility 
to our offensive forces and will reduce their vulnerability. Our research has als 
included design studies of a nuclear-powered seaplane. Nuclear-powered aircraft 
offer the obvious advantages of practically unlimited range with very high peed 
and a sea-based aircraft offers peculiar advantages as a vehicle for exploring 
nuclear propulsion in aircraft. The initial feasibility studies of nuclear power for 
seaplanes have been made by the Office of Naval Research jointly with tl 
Bureau of Aeronautics. As the development takes more detailed shape, t! 
project will move over to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Improvement in aircraft fuels and combustion processes is another avent 
research and development for greater aircraft performance. By increasing th 
power which can be obtained from a given amount of fuel we could increas 
either the range or speed of our aircraft, or could build smaller aircraft wit 
unchanged performance. [n this connection it is important to note that 
percent of the takeoff weight of a modern jet airplane consists of fuel. 

A second maior task assigned to the Navy is the conduct of amphibious opera- 
tions. Research and development in support of amphibious operations is direct 
toward the threat posed by the use of atomic weapons against an amphibio 
assault. The best way to reduce the vulnerability of an amphibious task force 
to such mass-destruction weapons is to disperse the forces involved, but there is 
a basic military requirement to concentrate a preponderance of force at the right 
time and the right place. The best solution to this problem appears to lie in 
surprise and speed. Our goal, therefore, is to provide a more rapid envelopment 
of the enemv position. We are developing landing craft based on new principles 
which should have many times the speed of present landing craft without corre- 
sponding increases in horsepower. We are improving the amphibious vehicles 
which do not stop at the water’s edge but can land troops inland, in combat 
formations. The Navy is evolving the concept of three dimensional envelopment 
of the enemy in making a beachhead. This means bringing attacking troops i 
by air as well as by sea. To do this we are attempting to exploit all possil le 
methods of building flving vehicles. One type which is light and cheap and can 
carry one man and be easilv controlled by him has been flown. The Bureau of 
Aeronautics has awarded a contract for construction of a prototype of this general 
concept of a one-man helicopter. We have made good progress in other more 
radical types of one-man vehicles. Assault helicopters which can carry a fully 
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leis lippe .d combat platoon are also under development. Seaplanes have a role to 
hief oj a in our new concepts of amphibious operations and we are developing sea- 
ow janes Which can land equipped troops and vehicles directly on the beach. This 

f anotD er attempt to get forces speedily concentrated in a given place. 

The third Navy task deals with the security of overseas transport. This 

cans maintaining the flow of men and materials to theaters of war and assur- 
' so the inbound flow of strategic raw materials. To do this our ships must be 
al Je to move safely over the ocean areas of the world. Whether alone or in con- 
voy they must be prepared to meet three major threats: Enemy submarines, 

nemy mines, and enemy aircraft. 

Each year we have presented our progress in the detection of submarines, and 
we can report that progress is continuing along these lines. Much more progress 
< needed, however, if we are to have adequate ability to detect and identify sub- 
marines, particularly deep-running submarines. The snorkeling submarine still 
present s a serious challenge to our detection techniques. tecent developments 

lar have proven promising. This whole problem of antisubmarine warfare, 
the underwater and airborne Saletan systems is peculiarly a naval 
i= m. Since there is no industrial counterpart, the only work being done in 
this field is that supported by the Navy. 

To meet the threat of air attack on convoys, we are developing interceptors 
vhich can take off and descend vertically and therefore could be carried on the 
iecks of merchant ships. The development of surface-to-air guided missiles is 
aso an important part of our progress in convoy protee tion against air attack. 

Mines pose a serious threat to naval operations, particularly in harbor area 
and their approaches. Developing countermeasures for enemy mines presents 
a formidable research and development problem. We are working to develop 
better methods of mine detection, mine location, and neutralization or destruction. 

The Navy has important responsibilities for defense against air attack through 
the sea approaches to this country. We work closely with the Air Force, through 
participation in the Armed Forces Air Defense project and other similar work. 
The problem of early warning of approaching enemy air forces, or sneak subma- 
rines or surface craft, demands an exte preg communications net work, We face 
maior problems in developing systems to handle the enormous amounts of infor- 
mation which would be sudde nly gene rated in intercepting an air ae Vast 
amounts of target in formation and fire-control data must immediately be made 
available to all elements of the task force and the land-based interception net- 
work. The number of targets which such a system must handle, and the speed 
with which decisions must be made, has increased enormously since World War 
I. It will con tinue to increase in the future as aireraft speeds go steadily higher. 
Not only in air defense but in nearly every phase of combat we have more complex 
conditions and a need for more accurate timing that demands split second handling 
of vast amounts of information. This is why we are putting so much research 
and development into systems that will have greater accuracy and speed. This 
emphasis involves radar, radio communications, sonar, high-speed electronic 
mputing equipment—in fact, every means that we now have or that we can 
devise for rapidly gathering information and disseminating it. 

We have other e ae in developing systems and techniques that affect opera- 
tions throughout the Navy or involve every element of a particular category of 
equipment. As the performance of aircraft goes steadily higher we must do 
everything possible to simplify the pilot’s task. 

Simplifving aire a instruments and controls has been a long-range program 
of the Office of Naval Research and the Bureau of Aeronautics. During the 
past year we have an advances that have brought us much closer to the ultimate 
goal. The goal of our program is to permit the pilot to fly by instruments just 
as Well as he can fly in clear weather. We hope to accomplish all this with two 
basic instruments and two basic controls: Vertical and horizontal picture tubes 
and a control stick and a throttle. The program has already produced an interim 
instrument panel which is somewhat more simplified than the panel now being 
ised in fighter aircraft. 

These areas of research and development which I have mentioned, and some 

5 of the results which we are obtaining, are highlights of the navywide research and 
development program. ‘The funds re quested for this program for the fiscal year 
£1956 amount to $431,933,000 which is an increase of approximately 39, 100,000 
over the amount made available for the fiscal year 1955. This increase repre- 
sents the net change in the estimated cost of the program resulting from increased 
emphasis on certain projects in part offset by dec reased — s and elsewhere. 
rhe projects in this program have been reviewed by the Assistant Secretary of 


tand. 
DMent 
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Defense (Research and Development), and have been approved by his office g, 
being proper. More detailed explanations of individual areas can be presented 
by the various program managers who are present. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Furrsa. Mr. Chairman, in the appropriation ‘“Researc) 
and development, Navy,’ the funds requested for 1956 are those 
which have been determined as being necessary to sustain the scientif 
and technical program at the level that we are engaged in during this 
fiscal year, 1955. 

This program is one which results from a long process of coordina. 
tion between the customers and the technical services within tho 
Navy, and also within the Department of Defense. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Development 
establishes the guidelines, which are approved by the Secret tary of 
Defense, for the purpose of guiding the departments in the amount 
of funds that they should plan to obligate for research and 
development. 

POLICY COUNCIL 


He is assisted in preparing these guidelines by his policy council 
which is made up of 2 representatives from each of the 3 military 
services. 

The guidelines are passed to the Department of the Navy. They 
are reviewed very carefully by the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions from the customers’ point of view as to what is needed by his 
forces to fight any naval engagement. 

They are reviewed by the Office of Naval Research to determine 
that they are technically feasible. 

The guidelines then are discussed in terms of their effect on the 
Navy and internal guidelines are prepared within our department 
satisfying the guidelines of the Department of Defense and adding 
sufficient instructions for the actual planning of the program. 

We then call a meeting of the Research and Development Com- 
mittee of the Navy to advise the Assistant Sec retary of the Navy—— 

Senator Cuavez. The committee you now speak of is composed of 
members from the Defense Department, from the Navy, and from 
the—— 

Admiral Furtrs. No, this committee is strictly a Navy committee 
The composition of this committee is made up of a representative from 
each of the materiel bureaus, 2 from the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operation, and 1 from the Office of Naval Research. 

In other words, the claimant agencies within the Navy have 
membership. The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations is repre- 
sented by his Deputy for Air and his Deputy for Operations an( 
Readiness. 

This brings together the user of the results of research and develop- 
ment and the technical service, so that the final recommendations to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air) are those which represent 
the best estimates technically and the best estimates operationally. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air) has final responsibility 
for research and development in the Navy. He has final approval of 
the guidelines that go out to the various bureaus. 
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The bureaus and offices in response to the guidelines, prepare their 
rogram by projects to meet the operational requirements of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

They return those programs to the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Research, who distributes them back to the committee. 

The Office of Naval Research looks over the program from the 
technic ‘al content. The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations again 
reviews the program item by item for the operational content. 

Senator CHavez. In developing the program, do you make that a 
yearly proposition? 

Admiral Furra. This particular part is an annual proposition, but 
the program in itself is a very dynamic one and it must be reviewed 
fom day to day. It has to be “weeded.” 

Senator CHavez. The very fact that it is research and development 
might make you change your mind in a hurry. 

Admiral Furrn. Very definitely. If you find you are going up a 
blind alley, you want to stop immediately, recapture the funds and 
ick up another project which you had been unable to fund because 
of the lack of funds. 

So it is a day-by-day operation in that sense. 

The program, once we have approved it between the material 
bureaus and representatives and the Chief of Naval Operations, is 
then returned to the Secretary of Defense by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Air) where it is coordinated between all three military 
departments. Mr. Quarles, who is the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development, has the final approval of our program. 
Such approval must be obtained before we are allowed to formalize 
the program into a request for funds or the budget. 


SCOPE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ENTITY 


Senator CHavez. I take it that when this agency, this entity, 
rsearch and development of the Navy applies to eve ry item within 
the Navy whether it be running of a ship, the firing of a gun, the 
fying of a plane. Am I correct? 

Admiral Furtu. You are correct, sir. It all is incorporated in 
this one appropriation and one program. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you do that with ammunition, too? 

Admiral Furtu. For research and development of it; yes, sir. 

Senator CHAVEZ. For instance, ordnance? 

Admiral Furta. Ordnance is included, new construction, ships, 
areraft, and all the appurtenances are included in the program. 

Senator CHavez. What about fuel? 

Admiral Furru. Fuel research, yes. 

Senator CHavez. That comes within your department also? 

Admiral Furtu. Yes, sir; it does. New types of fuels is one of our 
major programs. 

Senator CHavez. What about electrical equipment? 

Admiral Furtu. Electrical equipment, electronics equipment, 
guided missiles. The entire program is worked up as one well coordi- 
nated _— when it is submitted to the Department of Defense for 
approval, 
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REQUEST FOR INCREASED FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. How does your request this year compare for lag 
year on this item only? 

Admiral Furru. By dollars? 

Senator Cuavez. By dollars, yes. 

Admiral Furtu. By dollars it amounts to $9.4 million more than 
was appropriated for the program last year. That would appear, op 
the surface, as an increase. However, it is only adequate to sustaiy 
the program at the same level as we are operating this year. 

Senator CHavez. $9.4 million is addition to what you had lag 
year? 

Admiral Furru. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What are the totals for last year and what are 
the totals for this year? 

Admiral Furru. The total appropriated for last year was $419. 
874, 900. 

Senator CHavez. That was last year? 

Admiral Furrn. Last year; ves, sir. That was the appropriation, 
sir. In addition, an amount of $8,703,100 of unobligated balances 
were made available for use in 1955. 

We are asking for $431,933,000 this year. 

In following through on the development of this program, ~ 
approval by the Department of Defense, the program is returned 
us and we prepare the budget request. 

We go through the process then of actually breaking down all of 
our projects into items which can be estimated for funding, and come 
up with a total budget request. 

This then goes through the hearing process within the Department 
of the Navy; the comptroller’s office, the Chief of Naval Operations: 
the Secretary of the Navy; and then forwarded to the Department 
of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me ask you this question for practical pur- 
poses: 

HOUSE ACTION 


After all, we have to look at the House bill. Have you had a 
opportunity to check the figures in the House bill as passe id yeste rday, 
compared to what you are asking for now, or are you giving us a genera 
statement and will worry about the other afterward? 

Admiral Furru. I have had a chance to check the bill as report 
out. 

Senator CHAavez. How does it compare with your figures? 

Admiral Furtru. The figures are identical. 

Senator Cuavez. So it will be no matter of restoration? 

Admiral Furtru. No reclamas. . 

Senator Cuavez. It will be a matter of whether you agree with it 
one way or the other? 

Admiral Furtu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You will not have to worry about restorations’ 

Admiral Furru. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Admiral? 

Admiral Furru. After the appropriation bill becomes law, before we 
expend or obligate any of these funds, the program is again reviewed 
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by the Department of Defense to determine that the projects are 
sound. Our money is then apportioned to us or given to us so that 
we can Obligate it. But we have to have our projects approved 
before we & actually obligate. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you spend all of last year’s funds? 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Admiral Furr. No. There will be a small carryover from last 
year estimated to be $5 million. This will result in part from research 
and development contracts which we preferred not to negotiate in a 
hurry. We do not want to rush them through. 

Another portion of this money will be returned from allotments 
from which we will receive some funds returned. In all we will have 
a $5 million carryover. 

Senator Cuavez. You still keep that money within the Department? 

Admiral Furtns. Yes, sir. We will need that because those con- 
tracts | referred to may be on the verge of being consummated, but 
we are still negotiating and just as soon as we can complete negotia- 
tions that money will be obligated. 

Senator CHAvez. That will be done in several years, you can have 
a carryover for several years at a time? 

Admiral Furtn. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. For instance, you have $5 million of last year’s 
funds. 

Admiral Furtu. Of the 1955 funds going into 1956? 

Senator CHavez. That is right. Have you any for 1954? 

Admiral Furtru. Not unobligated. 

Senator CHavez. This is the only carryover? 

Admiral Furtu. This is the only carryover, unobligated. 

Senator CHavez. Proceed. 

Admiral Furta. Upon approval of the Department of Defense of 
the technical program itself, we will obligate the funds and continue 
our research and development program. 

As I mentioned, this is a very dynamic program. It must have 
almost daily review to be sure that each individual component 
remains valid and that we are getting the best technology available 
and the best weapons system for the Navy. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator CHavez. How do you work with private industry? Do 
they cooperate with vou in furnishing some of their development and 
some of their research? 

Admiral Furru. Yes, we work very closely with the universities, 
the nonprofit research institutions, and with industry itself. 

In many cases industry is advised of our need and they make pro- 
posals for satisfying those needs. 

In other cases $ industry may come to us with new ideas which they 
have, and present a proposal to us in which we will see a military need 
and would want to include in our programing. 

In many cases we have a broad task to perform. We know where 
we want to go, but we may not know quite how to get there. 
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Industry comes in with its ideas and shows us that they have a way 
which they think will get us there; we have funds available for th, 
broad project and we make a contract with the industry to do th. 
work. 

TECHNICAL AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 


Senator Cuavnz. How do you approach your technical schools and 
engineering universities which are doing this class of work? 

Admiral Furts. The universities still are centers of learning ay( 
as such are really the centers of real fundamental research; that js 
the creation of new knowledge about the universe, with no precoy. 
cieved plan of how it may be applied. 

They have problems that they would like to work on. They submit 
those problems to us. We evaluate those problems to determine 
whether or not they are sound, they have competent and capable 
workers, the solution of the problem will be of benefit to the Navy. 
and that the price is reasonable. 

If they are, and some are and some are not, and will fit within our 
budget, we accept them. We do that by contract. 

Senator CHavez. Do you have committees within the Department 
that investigate their proposals? 

Admiral Furrn. Yes, we do within the Navy Department, and we 
have our own contract research organization. 

Within my office we have an organization that studies all those 
proposals. 

Senator CHavez. You are talking now about original research, 
scientific research? 

Admiral Furru. This is basic research. 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


Applied research by the universities is conducted in much the same 
manner. There you have the technology and the knowledge, but you 
want to apply it to a military problem. 
t+ The universities are doing some of this work. They are not doing 
too much of it but they are doing some. 

Most of that type of work is done by industry or by our own 
laboratories. 

Senator Cuavez. There are several minor technical schools like 
MIT, they will have a naval construction course? 

Admiral Furr. You mean a special course? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. Does that come within the re- 
search department, too? 

Admiral Furtnu. No, that does not. That is in a different appro- 
priation. That is for training of naval officers. 

Senator Cuavez. They also have naval construction. I know MIT 
has a course on naval construction. 

Admiral Furtu. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you contact them with reference to research? 

Admiral Furrn. No, sir. What you are talking about is graduate 
instruction for naval officers. We have nothing to do with the training 
of naval officers. We employ the staff members of MIT to do research 
work for us. They might have a dual purpose in instructing students, 
also. 
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Senator Cuavez. I am a great believer in our technical schools, 
priv’ ate technical schools, like “MIT, Purdue, and Cornell. I was won- 
dering whether within your Department vou had any contacts there 
whereby you might get some information with reference to the 
narticular work that your Department is doing. 

' Admiral Furtu. No, not through that group. A different group 
of people. 
GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Senator CHAvez. In budget activity No. 1, “Aviation,” project 


|-B, guided missiles and equipment is shown in fiscal year 1956 at 
pcan the same level as in fiscal year 1955. Is this essentially 
continuation and improvement of the missile program of prior years? 

Admiral Furru. The missile program of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
is a continuation of the effort of prior years with a concentration 
on the development which evolved successfully from earlier programs 
and with consideration for balanced missile capability for naval 
requirement. 

Senator CHAvez. Does the Navy have any guided missiles in pro- 
duction on which you are still spending reseé arch and de velopment 
funds, or is developmental work financed at all in your procurement 
and programs as production progresses? 

Admiral Furtu. At the present time there are five guided missiles 
in production on which research and development funds are being 
spent. 

Senator CHAvEz. That is a continuing program? 

Admiral Furru. A continuing program. Actually, research does 
not stop until the missile itself becomes obsolete. We are always 
trying to improve them. 


LONG-RANGE RADIO TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER 


Senator CHavez. I believe the committee some few days ago heard 
Assistant Secretary Quarles of the Department of Defense discuss 
with us the development by the Air Force and by the Navy of an 
aircraft long-range radio transmitter and receiver. The Air Force 
set which went into production was called ARC-—21, and the Navy’s 
set was called ARC-38. 

The question prepared by the staff is as follows: 

Will you give us some idea of the state of development of the Navy’s 
set, the degree of its reliability or the achievement produced by this 
deve lopment, when you think you will be sufficiently advanced to go 
into production, and matters of that nature? 

Admiral Furtu. I cannot answer that question specifically, Mr. 
Chairman. I haven’t checked recently on the ARC-38. 

[ am familiar with the situation in general, but I cannot provide 
you with the detailed information; I do not have that immediately 
available. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would give us a brief statement now, 
or a discussion of the matter in general, if you think it proper. 

Admiral Furru. There were two developments for an airborne 
radio transmitter-receiver, and there were two entirely different ap- 
proaches to the situation. 
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The one approach was that of small pressurized equipment for hig} 
altitude. . 

The other one was not pressurized for high altitude. 

In the meantime it was determined that perhaps the better ap- 
proach was that of the pressurized equipment. 

Senator Cuavez. For the services? 

Admiral Furru. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Like it used to be in commercial flying. |; 
used to be that some planes were not pressurized, but now in hic) 
altitude flying they are pressurized. 

Admiral Furru. The equipment itself is pressurized. The equip. 
ment has to be pressurized because it may not be located within a 
pressurized compartment. It may be in some other part of the plane, 

Senator Cuavez. I understand that there is some difference jy 
performs ince or capability characteristics between the Air Force and 
the Navy sets. Is there such a difference? 

Admiral Furru. I cannot answer that question directly. [ cay 
get the information for you. I would have to look at the test data 
and I haven’t— 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, a yes or no answer would not answer 
the question. We would like to know the difference as to final 
achievement, not that one can do it and the other one cannot do it, 
but the reason for that particular difference. 

Admiral Furra. The main reason for the difference in its per- 
formance is the lack of pressurization in one case which causes the 
equipment to break down versus pressurizing in another case where it 
does not break down. 

Senator HaypeN. Can you give us an estimate of what the Navy 
would have to pay for the ARC-38 per set if it is pressurized and what 
it will pay for another set that is not pressurized? 

Admiral Furru. Really it is too early to answer that question 
because they are not production items yet. 

Senator Cuavez. How long have you been working at it? 

Admiral Furrn. It has been under development for about 3 years 

With respect to the production of both the ARC-—21, which is the 
Air Force, and the ARC-38, which is the Navy, as a long-range air- 
craft radio system, the Office of the Assistant’ Secret ary ‘of Defense, 
Applications Engineering, Mr. Newberry’s office rather than 
Quarles, decided “ths at the reliability testing program for the ARC 
being carried out by the Air Force was to be reviewed very care ull 
by his office and his office advised that the production of both the 38 
and the 21 would be continued at the present time. 

Senator CHavez. And at the present levels. 

Admiral Furtu. No, I don’t believe so. 

Senator Cuavez. There is some question as to the 21, if I under- 
stand you correctly. 

Admiral Furtu. Yes, there is and the final decision on whether the 
ARC-21 will be more expensive than the 38, the Navy version. The 
question as to which will be canceled will be resolved by Mr. New- 
berry’s office because it is a production matter now, not a research 
and development matter. 

It will be resolved by his office in the very near future. 

Senator Tuye. Why would one be cheapter than the other? 
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Admiral Furra. There are a number of factors that could lead to 
that. One would be that it may be a simpler circuitry; therefore it 
would be cheaper to manufacture. That is the most likely reason. 

Senator Turk. Is it still in the study state? 

Admiral Furr. No, sir. This is a production item. It is getting 
ready for production. That is why the Secretary of Defense, Appli- 
cations Engineering, is involved in this. 


COORDINATION OF EFFORT BETWEEN SERVICES 


Senator Cuavez. I am trying to make myself believe that there is 
an eflort in the Defense Departinent to coordinate all of their work in 
order to try to save a little money. 

Where does the coordination come in now if the Air Corps does one 
thing that might be all right, and the Navy does the other thing that it 
expected will be all right? To what extent is there any coordination 
of effort? 

Admiral Furta. Within the Department of Defense at the research 
and development level it is coordinated by a coordinating committee 
which works for Mr. Quarles, the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Toys. Might I ask a question at that point? 

You say it is coordinated here at the committee level that observes 
the studies. Now, have the two branches of Government been con- 
ducting a research each independent of the other which you might well 
term a duplication and is there to be a study committee that will 
evaluate what each of the branches of the service discover, or what 
they determine in the course of their research? Am I to understand 
there has been research on the part of both the Air Service and the 
Navy on this same question, conducted practically over the same 
period of time? 

Admiral Furtu. There were two parallel developments. 

Senator Toye. Is that economically wise? Would it have been 
better to have concentrated all the research in the one agency and 
then permitted a study of the findings under that one research project? 

Would that have been more economical than your two agencies 
conducting a similar research study? 

Admiral Furra. When you are trying to solve a research problem, 
sir, occasionally it is profitable to have two different ,approaches to 
try to solve the problem. 

Senator THyr. Are we supposed to understand that this is actually 
duplication? 

Admiral Furru. We did not consider it duplication. 

Senator THyre. However, two agencies of the Government, financed 
by the same Treasury appropr iation, were both on se parate avenues, 
but you were both trying to reach the same objective? 

Admiral Furru. Correct, because we have to solve that problem; 
we look upon that as a parallel approach. We were trying to solve 
the problem by two different ways. 

Then you pick the better solution. One may solve the problem and 
one may not. You pick whichever will solve it. 

Then you merge your forces. It was not done without knowledge 
on the part of the Navy and the Air Force. Each force knew what the 


other was doing and followed the work of the other. 
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TOTAL PERSONS INVOLVED IN PROJECT 


Senator Taye. What numbers of people were engaged 
search project? 

Admiral Furtru. 1 wouldn’t know that. 

Senator THyr. You mean it cannot be so broken down? 

Senator Cuavez. Last year you spent $422 million. 

Senator Tyr. What I am trying to get at is that we were promis: 
so much in unification and elimination of duplication. 

Now, if it is desirable to have competition in this research, they yw» 
should establish the fact that it was desirable to have the two avenejes 
competing in this research project, if there is any advantage of coy. 
petition. 

But here are two agencies of the Government with funds app 
priated and you are apparently both going down separate aye Sues, 
but both of you are trving to reach the same objective. 


QUESTION OF RESEARCH DUPLICATION 


Now, the question is: Do you use a lot of technical scientific per- 
sonnel in this research? Did you use a lot of facilities? Did you 
have to develop facilities to aid you in this research project, each 
agency de veloping the facilities and each agency using up technicians 
or scientists in the research project? And did you finally arrive, both 
of you, at separate goals and then did you have an evaluating con 
mittee make the findings as to the course that both of you had take: 
to determine which was the most desirable course to pursue and 
whether you will either drop the one or the other and say that was 
not the best way and then choose the other? Did you have duplica- 
tion and possibly a duplicated use of manpower and a great deal of 
money spent in the duplication? The question is: If you can prove 
that it is desirable to have competitive duplication, then we hay. 
something to defend, we, ourselves, as a committee, can possibly 
defend you as we proceed to try to justify this before the full commit- 
tee or on the floor. 

Senator CHavuz. I wish you would have this in mind when you 
give your testimony: The committee is most sympathetic, I have 
said that before, and the committee wants to go along with anything 
but the committee is worried about this duplie ation. 

Admiral Furtn. I do not consider this a matter of duplication 
There was no duplication of facilities. 

I would like to ask Dr. Piore of my office to tell you about this 
parallel approach to the same end. 

Dr. Priore. My name is Piore, Chief Scientist of the Office of Naval 
Research. 

In this particular situation of ARC-38 and ARC-21, I think this 
was a parallel approach. It was a parallel approach of trying to get 
a solution to this single problem of long-range communication. 

We do that very often, have two different approaches to get th 
same function pe formed. This is for the purpose of saving time and 
not doing work in tandem, but doing it in parallel. 

When it comes to the large expe wnditures that occur in production, 
it becomes uneconomical from whatever w ay you look at it, to have 
two items performing the same function. 
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At times, however, we simply cannot afford to take the chance of 
putting our eggs in one basket in research and development. Two 
par allel approaches in development is cheap insurance compared to 

e costs of producing and using an inferior piece of equipment. 

“Senator THYE. Were your objectives the same, or was one higher 
nits proficiency and its accomplishment? 

Admiral Furrs. Dr. Piore. 

Dr. Priore. Well, you start two parallel developments with the 
val of performing essentially the same military function. Obviously 
when you start de evelopme nts, one group will probably promise more, 
oie group will promise a little less. You don’t trust the group that 
yomises more. You hope the group that promises a little less will 
perform better. 

Senator Tuy. Would this be 2 teams in 1 agency, or a team 
within 2 agencies, different agencies? 


PARALLEL METHOD OF APPROACH 


Dr. Priorr. In this specific case of these communications equip- 
ments, this was in the Air Force and in the Navy. I can cite you 
examples where, in a single bureau in the Navy, we start two parallel 
developments to perform the same function in order to be sure that 
we get the best possible equipment that the technical art can produce. 
: we give it to one group we know they will have only one attack 

n the problem. 

Tt you give it to 2 groups, you make sure that they attack it 
from 2 different angles, alt hough your end item will be performing 
the same function. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that a normal procedure in research activity? 

Dr. Priore. I hate to say a normal procedure in the sense you may 
mply. You have to look at every problem and use your common- 
sense. 

At times you have to do it that way, and at times it is silly to do it 
that way. 

Senator Tuyr. I am only speaking for myself. I am absolutely 
sympathetic, but I want you to appreciate the problem that a few of 
is that serve on the subcommittee will be faced with when we go 
before the full committee and in the full committee, a few of them are 
sitting here studying this record and they find that 2 agencies, 1 
the Air Force, and the other the Navy, were both going in the same 
direction. You both thought you were going to get to Richmond 
sooner or later, but one of you was on one avenue and the other on the 
other avenue, and somebody had to determine finally whether you 
both got to Richmond or not. 

Now, I think it would have been better off if you had all been on the 
same avenue, then someone would have had the responsibility of trying 
to Po the course of the action in research. 

I still am wondering if there is duplication, or if you can make a 
good case of justifying duplication and the use of facilities and tech- 
hicians or scientists in this field. 

| hope you do make the case because it is only a matter of a few days 
when we will be confronting a whole big full committee here, and we 
ue going to have to make the case or you will be in trouble for some 
additional money in the future. 
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Senator Cnavez. That is not the only problem. The full coy. 
mittee we might be able to convince, but when we go on the floor vou 
will see how curious they are and how mi: ny questions they may ask 
and we will have to try to answer them. 

Dr. Priors. I think all of us are very conscious of the problem of yo; 
being lax with our Common Treasury. We are just as earnest aboy 
it and we realize you people have a different sort of responsibility thay 
we have. 

TOTAL SPENT ON PROJECT 


Senator Torr. Can you tell us and do you have the information gg 
to how much money was spent in this re searc h project by either one of 
the agencies, or by both of the agencies? 

Admiral Furra. We do not have that. We can get it. 

Senator Taye. Can you tell us how much you spent on this research 
proje ct? 

Admiral Furr. We will have to get that for you. 

Senator Tuy. Could you roi ighly tell us so that we can sort of 
keep our mind on that phase of it for the moment? 

Senator CHavez. They gave us the total here. 

Senator Toye. Yes; but that would be all research. 

Senator Cuavez. They gave $90 million, $55 million, $149 million, 

Senator Tuye. Was all of that spent on that one project? 

Admiral Furru. No. 

Senator Tuyr. I was trying to get this narrowed down to one 
‘esearch item in which two of you were engaged. I was ae! tog 

down specifically as to how much money was involved i this 
particular research of which you say there were two agencies engaged 
in and in that way we will know. 

Dr. Prone. We can supply that information. 

Senator THyre. But you do not have in mind roughly how much 
you spent in round figures? 

Admiral Furtru. No, sir; we do not have that information with us, 
but we can supply that. 

Senator Tuy. Would it be asking too much if you gave us a break- 
down of what you spent and can we then have it for the record, 
amount of money that was spent by the Air Force for the same re- 
lated research? 

Admiral Furr. I can give you the information; the Navy's 
figures; yes, sir. I es not have means of getting the information 1 
the Air Force development. 

General Moorn. I will get that for you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ret 


INFORMATION ON ARC-21 ann ARC-—38 ComMMuUNICATION EQUIPMENTS 


“he United States Navy had a requirement for a modern high frequency radio 
transmitter/rece ot combination for voice and code transmission to supersede 
the old AN/ ART-— 13 equipment of World War II. The AN/ARC-88 weighing 
120 pounds in 3.5 cubic feet was developed at a cost of $869,172 to meet this re- 
quirement for patrol type and heavy carrier-launched aircraft. 

The USAF had a requirement for a high frequency system which, in additior 
to voice and code transmission, was to be capable of unattended radio-teletyp 
operation in long range strategic aircraft. This peculiar feature required a f 
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enc} stability approximately 10 times that of the voice/code equipment. To 
hieve this capability the resultant AN/ARC-—21 weighs approximately 220 
sounds in 8 hie feet. The cost of developing this set is reported by the USAF 


to be $2,180,560, which covers 8 experimental models. 
Since the Navy had no requirement for unattended teletype operation and 
yuld not tolerate the additional weight and space of the AN/ARC-21, it was 
cessary to develop the lighte rr AN/ARC-—38 set. The USAF has requested a 
gumber of the AN/ARC-38 equipments for evaluation for use in their aircraft 
where the teletype feature is not required. 
The cost of the Navy development in the amount of $869,172 was entirely 
énanced with fiscal year 1952 funds. Hence there are no fiscal year 1955 or fiscal 
year 1956 research and development funds involved. 


Senator Tuyn. Fine, because | think it will be well to set those two 
jgures parallel in this hearing. 

“Admiral Ctexron. Might I add something in this discussion? 
The problem here was singular. We were trying to get a long-range 
iransmitter-receiver. So that there was one aim. But the trans- 
mitter-receiver that would be placed in a heavy bomber and the trans- 
mitter-receiver that would be placed in a carrier fighter are entirely 
different items. 

As I reeall, thac is what we are talking about here. 

ce Furru. The original transmitter-receiver was developed by 

e Navy and it was very large and very heavy. 

"iene CuHavez. Is ee oe 38? 

Admiral Furrn. No, is one called the ART-13. It was too 
large to be used in many ad "the aircraft, but the particular portion of 
the radio spectrum that this equipment — in was to be used 
universally, so the objective was to build a set that was smaller, 
lighier, and one that would meet the ceuliennees requirements of 
modern aircraft at much higher altitudes and higher speeds. 

There were two approaches to try to get such a set because the 
aircraft were in production, and there was an urgency for a receiver- 
transmitter to be available for both the Air Force and the Navy. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Admiral? 

Admiral Furru. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. For the benefit of Senator Hayden who was not 
here at the time, vou are asking under the general item for $9,400,000 
more than you had last year. 

Admiral Furru. That is correct, sir. I am asking for the same 
level of effort that we have this vear. 

Senator Cuavez. If I understood you correctly, you examined the 
item as it was considered by the House side yesterday and they allowed 
you what you are asking this committee to allow? 

Admiral Furru. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral CLexton. The next appropriation is “‘Servicewide supply 
and finance.” 

We have Admiral Arnold, Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Senator Cuavez. We will be glad to hear from you, Admiral. 


61179—55 57 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. RALPH J. ARNOLD, SUPPLY Corps 
UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES Anp 
ACCOUNTS, AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNIT?) 
STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate . $382, 500,000 , $340, 300, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - 6, 700, 000 6, 475, 000 

Total available for obligation 7 389, 200, 000 346, 775, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —24, 161, 974 —2, 244, 000 


Obligations incurred iateale ; : 365, 038, 026 344, 531, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
‘Naval personnel, general expenses’’.___..-- cone 68, 422 , 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 101, 670 
Comparative transfer to 
‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’__-. 5, —4, 011, 154 3, 816, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy”’ —10, 571, 252 3, 221, 000 
“Medical care, Navy”’ ‘ 58, 689 57, 000 
“Military personnel, Navy”’ — 3, 853, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ —21, 20, 581, 000 
‘Research and development, Navy”’ — 754, 323 93, 000 
“Servicewide operations, Navy”’ —4, 566, 901 
‘Ships and facilities, Navy”’ ; ‘ 000 


Total obligations ._. ; ; 319, 866, 969 314, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. Supply distribution system $212, 859, 921 942, 000 
. Material control aes : 69, 873, O81 , 789, 000 
3. Finance 13, 910, 000 3, 568, 800 
. Cataloging . 10, 173, 065 | 2, 784, 600 
. Departmental administration : ; 6, 349, 642 3, 350, 000 


Total direct obligations. -......_- ; 313, 156, 969 435, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Supply distribution system : : ; ‘ | 5, 750, 000 5, 525, 000 
. Material control : 850, 000 850, 000 
. Departmental administration 100, 000 | 100, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts. - ; eau | 6, 700, 000 | 3, 475, 000 


Total obligations .__. : | 319, 866, 969 314, 910, 000 | 





SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE, N AVY 
Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955: $248,248,040 as of March 31, 1955 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Arnoutp. Mr. Chairman, my statement is not very long 
With your permission | would like to read it. It is less than two 
pages. 
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Senator CHAvrez. You may read it. 

Admiral ARNoLD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a privilege for me to make my first appearance before yeu as the 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

it is my purpose today to justify the operation of the Navy supply 
system as it is financed under the appropriation “Servicewide supply 
and finance.’ 

It is the objective of the Navy supply system to provide adequate 
current support to the active fleet of the Navy. 

It is the further objective of the Navy supply system to assure 
supply readiness for both the active and reserve fleet as required by 
approved mobilization plans. 

It is our constant aim that these objectives be achieved at the 
lowest feasible cost to the Nation. 

To accomplish these objectives we have developed a Navy supply 
system which is somewhat different from the usual de :pot supply 
system. Because it is our job to support the fleet, we have posi- 
tioned our supply support facilities mainly at tidewater. 

Of the total supply installations we operate, 81 percent are at 
coastal locations. Of the total material in store 64 percent is located 
at tidewater, and 81 percent of our total employment is engaged in 
tidewater supply support. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Senator CHavez. That total employment is both military and civil- 
lan? 
Admiral ArRNoLp. That is roughly so, sir, but our military employ- 


ment is very low at our activities. 

This pattern provides both effective and economical supply sup- 
port. Tidewater supply installations are integral parts of fleet operat- 
ing bases. We eliminate intervening echelons of supply and we can 
ship direct from manufacturer to point of final issue. 

Concurrently with the improvement of the distribution pattern 
from a manufacturer to user, we are refining our inventory control 
methods. Inventory status on an item-by-item basis is continuously 
and centrally available to Navy material managers and we are 
especially trying to improve our accuracy of predicting future demand. 


FEDERAL CATALOGING SYSTEM 


Senator Haypen. Does that inventory use the same materials as 
the Army inventory uses? Do you describe the same material, the 
same item, with the same name? 

Admiral ARNoLb. That is being done now under the Federal 
cataloging system. 

Senator Haypren. How far along is that? 

Admiral Arnoup. The describing of the items is well along. We 
expect to complete the conversion of all our items in Navy supply by 
the end of 1958, where throughout the supply system we will actually 
be using the same numbers and same desc ription as used by the other 
two services. 

Senator HaypEN. I realize it is an enormous job because there are 
so many items. Over the course of years there was a iene 
between the services over the names of the same thing. 
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Admiral ArNoLb. That is correct. 

Our aim of providing adequate supply support at the lowest possibl. 
cost has influenced the design of the Navy supply system. 

In addition we are continuously improving methods, procedures 
and productivity of labor. Each year our people are doing a better 
job. The 1956 budget estimate assumes a continuation of this 
improvement and is priced several million dollars lower than today’s 
cost of operation. We intend to accomplish this saving and eye; 
better it to the extent of our combined ability. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are very fine words, but tell us hoy you 
are going to do that. 

Admiral ArNoLp. Actually I will give you some examples. 


STORAGE PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES 


Senator Cuavez. Your inventory or storage plants or warchouses, 
whatever you might call them, at tidewater are of the general class 
as warehouse, matters of that nature, except where you have probably 
underground storage for fucl and matters of that kind? 

Admiral ARNOLD. They could be compared to a commercial ware- 
house; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And your particular department runs the admin- 
istration of the supplies so that when a ship comes into Norfolk and 
needs certain supplies, you are ready to furnish them? 

In short, that is your business. 

Admiral Arnoup. That is the scope of our operation, but together 
with that, sir, in another field, comes the business of actual inventory 
managing; that is the business of inventory management of a con- 
siderable part of the Navy’s inventory, principally spare parts and 
common supplies. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, you have to get many of those supplies 
from the interior of the United States and send them over to tide- 
water; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 


TRANSPORTATION OF GOODS TO WAREHOUSES 


Senator CHavez. How do you manage the transportation of those 
goods from the place of origin? Do you pay transportation charges, 
or do you make arrangements to do your own transportation? How 
do you handle that? 

Admiral Arnoup. At the time we ask for bids for purchase we 
may invite bids on | basis or 2. When we get the bids in we evaluate 
to see what is the best overall price to the Government, transporta- 
tion cost included, that may be a factor on deciding who gets the 
business. 

Sometimes that is paid by the manufacturer and is included in 
the purchase price, but more often, partic ‘ularly on large shipments, 
we take the delivery at the manufacturer’s plant and assume the 
transportation at Navy’s expense. 

Senator CuHavez. Now, your function is to supply the ships at 
Tidewater? 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. Whether that is supplying military equipment, 
ordnance, it might be food, it might be clothing, and things that are 
necessary on board the ship to properly manage that ship and to 
properly supply it. 

Admiral ARNOLD. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what you do? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Senator CHAvrez. Senator Hayden, do you want to ask any ques- 


tions? 
Senator HaypEN. How much money does it take to do this job? 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


Admiral ArNoLp. This year, $298 million. To answer a question 
which I might anticipate, the House took $2,400,000 away from us 
and we are not asking for restoration. 

Senator Haypen. You asked for $298, and they took away two 
million four? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, and we are not asking for restoration of what 
the House took away. 

Senator CHAvrEz. You say you asked for $298 million. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir; that is what we asked for. 

Senator Cuavez. How much did they take away from you? 

Admiral ARNoLD. $2,400,000. 

Senator CHavez. Out of practically 300 million? 

Admiral ArNotp. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Thye, do you care to ask any questions? 

Senator Tuyr. No; as long as they are not asking for restoration, 
Tam assuming you can tailor your operations to meet the funds or to 
exist within the fund that you have been allowed? 

Admiral ARNoLD. We anticipate that we will absorb this, if neces- 
sary, through deferring capital expenditures. 


OYSTER INCIDENT AT NORFOLK 


Senator CuHavez. Once in a while this has been called to our atten- 
tion through the radio and press. Can you tell us anything about this 
oyster incident up here at Norfolk? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir; that incident was developed last year 
by a visit of representatives of the General Accounting Office to our 
Cheatham Annex, which is located near Williamsburg, Va., on the 
York River. We take that comment, particularly that allegation on 
the oystering and on the manufacturing of those locomotive wheels, 
very seriously. It is to our mind as alleged a violation of Navy regu- 
lations, and it is not up to the standard that we expect to be main- 
tained. 

As a result of that, the Secretary and Admiral Carney have directed 
an investigation which is already in progress by our Navy Inspector 
General and based on the facts which that inspector finds and on the 
recommendations which he makes, the Secretary will take whatever 
action appears to be appropriate. 
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ACTION TAKEN 


Senator Cuavez. What action has been taken up to now? Hayp 
any suspensions taken place temporarily while you make this impartia| 
investige ition? 

Admiral Arnoup. No, sir; we like to get the facts before we do that. 
We would like to get the facts as a result of the investigation. W> 
feel to do that the investigation is the thing to have. 

I believe I did not understand your question, Mr. Chairman. [| am 
sure you understand that this practice was stopped as soon as it was 
discovered and brought to the attention 

Senator Cuavez. You did find there was some practice that should 
have been stopped? 

Admiral Arnotp. We have reason to believe that there was: yes. 
sir. , 

Senator Cuavez. But no action taken against the ones who were 
making this a practice? 

Admiral ARNoLpD. No, sir; because we believe there should be 
full investigation and a complete determination of the facts by an 
inspector before we do th: at, to determine the exact extent of it. 

Senator Cuavez. If you are right in that conclusion, you must 
have had something in mind thet possibly he was not guilty. In 
establishing your conclusion, why did you not stop the practice? 
I know that in civil law every man is entitled to a jury of his peers 
and a complete investigation. But if nothing wrong was done, why 
stop the practice? . 

Admiral ArnoLp. We think it was wrong, sir. Certainly to the 
extent that it was going on on Government time it was wrong, but 
before we decide the full extent of the action we take we think we 
ought to have a full investigation and report. 

It is necessary also to decide the exact individuals who are involved. 


GOLF COURSE FOR NAVAL OFFICERS 


Senator Cuavez. According to this article of April 19, and I am 
not saying whether it is correct, or not: 

GAO Investigators were mystified over a nine-hole golf course maintained hi 
naval officers. No records could be found explaining how the officers financed 
the construction of the course, yet it obviously had not been dropped dow 
by parachute. 

Admiral Arnotp. Mr. Chairman, so far as we have been able to 
determine, that golf course was built several years ago. But we only 
found out about it of late. We don’t want it to happen i in the future. 

I would want to say that that golf course is not as implied in that 
article a very elaborate course. It is a kind of what you call a cow 
pasture course. 

Senator Cuavez (reading): 

Aluminum awnings costing $900 were purchased for the building used as 
bachelor officers quarters, 

That building does not have aluminum awnings? 

Admiral ARNoup. Those awnings were procured for the married 
officers’ quarters. Now, when the time came to put through the 
accounting charge they were erroneously charged to the bachelor 
officers’ quarters. Those awnings were put on the married officers 
quarters and were not lost, as I believe the article implies. 
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GAO REPORT ON LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


Senator CHAVEZ. Now, the General Accounting Office made a 
report to the Congress on the matter. I will just call to your atten- 
tion a little abstract that the committee has at this moment. 

A 50-ton locomotive crane is retained at the depot but used only 
afew hours a year. That is on pages 3 and 4 of the report. 

Admiral ARNOLD. We believe, sir, that the figures show that it is 
istifiable to retain that crane there. 

" Senator CHAVEZ. Even for a few hours a year? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir; because it would cost a considerable 
sum of money to rent a crane and bring it from Richmond. It would 
have to come all the way from Richmond. We believe that the 
retention of that crane is justified. 

Senator Tuyg. What is the crane used for? What are the emer- 
geneles? 

Admiral ARNOLD. The crane is used at the present time for such 
things as putting cars back on tracks and for other heavy lifts that 
take place. 

Senator THye. In other words, if a car was to leave the track you 
would have to have that crane to put that car back? 

Admiral ARNOLD. No, sir; we would not have to have it for that. 

Senator THykr. Lam not a railway man, but I do know you can put 
acar back on without a crane. If it was a locomotive I would have to 
agree with you, you would have some need for it. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Then there is a question of having it ready for 
mobilization. ‘This is a large depot. It was used to a large extent 
during the war. 

Senator Tay. How many locomotives at that yard? Do you have 
some stationed there as switch engines, or do you have just the in- 
coming and outgoing trains daily from that depot? 

Admiral ARnoup. There is a local switching engine which brings 
the cars from the outside switch. 

Senator THyr. You do have trains going in and out daily? 

Admiral AnNoLp. We have cars going in and out, not full trains. 

Senator THyr. You do not really make up trains? 

Admiral ARNoLD. No, at this time it is not that big an operation. 

Senator Tyr. Therefore, it is not your responsibility, so far as the 
trains are concerned; that is the locomotive company, is it not? You 
do not possess that railroad. 

Admiral ArNoLb. Only what is inside the depot, itself. 

Senator Turk. In the event that the switch engine, or the train 
itself sets off so many cars outside the depot, you take your own switch 
engine and go out there and pick the cars up? 

Admiral ArnoLtp. And switch them around to the warehouse. 

Senator Tuy. In the event that a car goes off the track, you want 
that big crane there in order to put that car up and put it back on the 
track? 

Admiral ArNoLpD. That is what we used it for now, sir. I agree 
with your assumption that it is not necessary to do that. 

Senator Turk. Richmond is about 90 miles away? 
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COST OF MAINTAINING CRANE 


Admiral Arnon. I think it is 60. According to the figures wo 
get, it would cost us, if we used it once a year, $528, whereas it costs 
us about $378 to maintain this one locomotive crane. 

Senator Tuyre. You would have to rent it? 

Admiral ARNoLD. Yes, we would. 

Senator Tuyp. You would have to rent it from the railway? 

Admiral Arnotp. We would have to rent it from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

Senator Tuyr. They would have to have it located somewhere 4; 
that division point? 

Admiral ARNoup. Yes, sir; they would have to send it from 
Richmond. 

Senator Cuavez. I get that information from the report of the 
General Accounting Office. In 1952 you used it 18 hours; you used 
the crane 18 hours. 

In 1953 vou used it 19 hours. 

In 1954, 3 months, you used it 12 hours, making a total of 49 hours 
in those 3 vears. 

The maintenance of that crane for that period of time, 49 hours, 
was $1,030.22. 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe that is correct; yes, sir. 


UTILITIES RENDERED OFFICERS’ MESS 


Senator CuHavez. Now, they also report insufficient amounts were 
charged—I presume from naval personnel—for utilities and services 
rendered to officers’ mess. That is on page 13 and 16. 

How do you provide for the collection of any cost that might be 
incurred by an officer? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. In an officers’ mess it is very plainly indicated in 
the instructions what kind of charges the mess must pay to the 
Government for the use of facilities, and for electricity and similar 
services there is a chart. 

Now, when the General Accounting Office representatives came 
down they maintained that we had not collected a sufficient amount 
of money for these utilities. 

Now, we accepted the back charge of $305, and that has been cod- 
lected from that mess. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you did find to that extent you had furnished 
mess that should not have been furnished? 

Admiral Arnotp. The charges should have been higher. Since 
that time we have collected the full amount of the charges. 


EMPLOYEES OYSTERING FOR OFFICERS 


Senator Cuavez. It says here Government employees used _ for 
oystering for personnel benefits of officers during official hours. That 
is on pages 18 and 19. 

Have vou anything on that? 

Admiral ArNoup. Not beyond what I answered in my first question 
to you, sir, about ordering the Inspector General there to make 4 
complete investigation. 
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REHABILITATION OF KITCHEN IN OFFICERS’ MESS 


Senator CHAVEZ. It says the kitchen in the officers’ open mess was 
rehabilitated without required approval and equipment purchased 
for mess charged to other activities. 

Is there anything to that comment? 

Admiral ARNoLD. They should have obtained the permission of the 
Bureau before they did it. It is not the question so much that the 
charges are improper as the question that the permission of the Navy 
Department should have been obtained before they made it. 

Senator Cuavnz. I am glad you feel that way because, as I say, 
some of these things are done under the impulse of the moment. But 
as long as they are not tolerated when found out by superior 
officers, that is your idea? Some of these things are wrong even if 
it was done innocently. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes;some of these things are matters of judgment. 

Another one like oystering is not a matter of judgment, in our 
opinion. 

Senator CHavnz. Kitchen cabinets in married officers’ quarters 
replaced by expensive steel cabinets. 

Admiral ARNoLb. There, again, sir, that is a question of judgment. 
The man in charge felt he was justified in putting in those steel 
cabinets. ‘ 

Senator CHAvEZ. You would say that for the storm windows and 
screens? 

Admiral AnNoLpD. The matter of storm windows and screens is a 
little bit more than this. I believe the report alleges that these 
storm windows were bought for married officers’ quarters and then a 
little while later they bought the aluminum screens for the same 
purpose. 

Actually the wooden storm windows and screens were not bought for 
the married officers’ quarters as such. They were bought for a low- 
rental project in the same compound. 

Senator Ture. Admiral, who is directly responsible for such an 
action? Here are two instances where these items have been pur- 
chased or acquired for the married officers’ quarters. It is obvious 
that they were not used for that. 

Later on, why some other material was gotten for the married 
officers’ quarters. Who is directly responsible for that and what are 
the actions taken against an officer that will requisition an item and 
then not use it for the purpose for which he obtained it? 

Admiral AkNoLb. But I do not believe, Senator Thye, that there are 
such instances here. I don’t recall at any rate, where anything was 
bought and then used for a purpose other than the purpose for which 
it was bought. 

Senator Tuyr. Maybe I misunderstood what you said, but I under- 
stood that you said that there were some screens that had been bought 
for officers’ quarters? 

Admiral ARNoLD. Those were aluminum screens, and they were used 
for that purpose. 

Senator Ture. And then there were other screens and storm 
windows? 
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Admiral ArNnotp. The wooden storm windows which were me. 
tioned in the report were not manufactured for the officers’ quarters q; 
all. 

Senator THyr. You mean that they had first placed an order anq 
then did not have the order filled, or what happened to those? 

Admiral Arnotp. The reason they come together, sir, is because tho 
General Accounting Office report brings them together. Actually 
they were two separate things entirely. 

The aluminum screens were for the married officers’ quarters, and 
the wooden screens were for a low-cost rental project within the depot 
limits. There is really no connection between the two. 

Senator Cuavez. According to the General Accounting Office repor; 
on this item, combination storm windows and screens purchased {oy 
married officers’ quarters, but new wooden storm windows were found 
in storage. Are those the ones that you had in mind, that they were 
stored there for the purpose of serving a housing project? 

Admiral ARNo.xp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How long had they been there? 

Admiral Arnoup. I don’t have the records on that, sir. Part of 
them have been put on and part had not. 

Senator Cuavez. It says here that aluminum window awnings pur- 
chased for bachelor officers’ quarters were not instaJed whatsoever 
They were purchased, but they were not installed. Is that part of 
the report correct? 

Admiral Arnoup. I believe that is the aluminum awnings, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator CuHavez. That is right, awnings. Aluminum window 
awnings purchased for bachelor officers’ quarters were not installed. 
They were purchased for the bachelor officers’ quarters, but they were 
not installed. 

Admiral Arnoup. There, the General Accounting Office report is 
partly in error. Those aluminum awnings were actually bought for 
the married officers’ quarters. That was the intention when they 
were purchased. They were put on the married officers’ quarters. 

When it came down to the accounting charge, they put it on the 
bachelor’s quarters instead which was in error. 

Senator Cuavez. I have—5 electrical ranges and 1 refrigerator in 
usable condition removed from quarters and placed in storage. 
Please comment on that. 

Admiral Arnotp. That again is a matter of judgment. The com- 
manding officer felt that he was justified in taking those electric 
ranges and refrigerators and replacing them because he did not think 
they were up to standard. 

Senator CHavnz. What happens to them? Do they become surplus 
property? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you get rid of them? Are they still in 
storage? 

Admiral ArNoxtp. No, sir; I believe they have been disposed of as 
surplus. One I believe has been put in the commissioned officers’ 
mess, and the others, I believe, were declared surplus. 

Senator THyr. Do you ever question the judgment of any of the 
men in transactions of that kind? 

Admiral ArNo.p. Yes, sir; when it comes to our attention. 
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Senator Tuyr. In what manner do you deal with them when you 
a ae 
question their judgment? 
OFFICER’S FITNESS REPORT 


Admiral ARNOLD. At the time an officer’s fitness report is made 
out, there is an item made out which has a place on there which says 
utilization of men and materials. The reputation that he has with 
his superiors for the utilization of men and materials then becomes 
the factor on which he is marked on that fitness report. 

That fitness report is submitted semiannually, becomes a part of 
his record, and is to a very large extent the basis upon which officers 
are selected for promotion and assigned to duty. 


INTERNAL AUDITOR TEAMS 


Now, while I have the opportunity I would like to explain something 
else about this whole situation. The Navy has established within the 
last few vears teams of internal auditors, and their business is to go to 
each activity in the Navy at least once every 2 years and make the 
kind of investigations and examinations of the accounting records 
that was made here by the General Accounting Office representatives. 

Within the next year that force is to be built up by about 80 percent 
to allow them to go into activities and make essentially the same kind 
of investigation that was made here by the Genreal Accounting Office. 

Senator CHAvEz. But, nevertheless, it is still within the department. 

Admiral ARNoLb. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. It is not the independent audit? 

Admiral ArRNoLD. Well, it is directly under the Secretary, sir. 


FUNCTION OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Senator Cuavez. Of course, it is directly under the Secretary, but 
that is the Defense Department. 

The General Accounting Office is the auditor for the Congress and 
was created for that particular purpose, independent of whatever 
agency it might be dealing with. 

Admiral Arnoup. My reason for pointing it out, Mr. Chairman, 
was that we want to clean our own house to the best extent we can. 
Obviously I don’t believe there are enough of the General Accounting 
Oflice people to go everywhere. We want to cover every naval 
installation within a 2-year period. 


PURCHASE OF SMALL BOATS 


Senator CHavez. Ten small boats built, six charged to maintenance 
of piers and related equipment. Work orders for other four do not 
show job order or appropriation. You needed only six? 

Admiral ArNoLp. That is what the report implies, sir. I think the 
number of boats he needs down there—and these are not expensive 
boats, he has a pier operation; he has several lakes in there used as a 
water supply, and I feel that the number of boats is a matter which 
should properly be left to his judgment. 

Now, if he bought too many, he bought too many. 
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CEMETERY FENCE 


Senator CHavez. Fencing was purchased to enclose an old cemetery 
already surrounded by brick wall. Wire fencing was not used at the 
cemetery? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir; that fencing was actually used to put 
up on the waterfront where it faces the river. 

Senator CHavez. Why could not the Navy have said that then at 
the start? You might have needed it, but ‘according to the report, 
they want to use it where the brick wall was built. 

Admiral ArNoup. Our people down there, Mr. Chairman, tell ys 
that they told the GAO people that. Whether they did or not, | 
think that would be hard to establish. 

Senator THyr. Why did you want to fence the river front? 

Admiral Arnoup. To prevent unauthorized access from the river. 

Senator Haypen. I heard the question raised about a cemetery 
fence once. They asked why put a fence around a cemetery; those 
that are in cannot get out, and those that are out do not want to 
get im. 


It 


CIVILIAN CAFETERIA UTILITIES 


Senator Cnavez. Civilian cafeteria owed $7,776.60 for utilities: 
$931.59 collected. Were they slack in that particular, too? 

Admiral ArNoup. In part, we agree that that is correct, sir. The 
Government has been reimbursed by that cafeteria for $3,500 approx- 
imately. We feel that is a fair bill. That is still under discussion 
between our comptroller and the General Accounting Office. We 
don’t believe that the whole thing is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The civilian cafeterias in any Navy installations 
are there bv permission of the Navy? 

Admiral Arnoip. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. They make application to run a cafeteria. You 
think you need the cafeteria, and you give them permission to act 
They are supposed to pay for the utility costs 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Civilian cafeteria not billed for electric vending 
machines. You know these machines that have Coca-Cola and candy. 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes. Of course, you might raise the question of 
whether it is worth the cost of assessing it or not. In any event, we 
are supposed to pay it, and that has been assessed against that 
cafeteria since November 1, 1954. 

Senator CHavez. But you do agree with the report and the com- 
mittee that wherever there have been little inefficiencies, whether it 
be by a noncommissioned officer or an officer, that the matter should 
be attended to by the Navy Department? 

Admiral Arnotp. Most heartily, Mr. Chairman. 


DEACTIVATING SAN PEDRO SUPPLY DEPOT 
Senator Haypen. I have a letter here which came to the chairman 


of the full committee. It begins by saying: 


The Navy ee we understand, has now deferred action on the proposal 
of deactivating the Naval Supply De pot at San Pedro, and the subsequent con- 
solidation of facilities with the United States Naval Shipyard on Terminal Island. 
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They give reasons why the present location is correct. 
Closeness of the present Naval Fuel Depot to Fort MacArthur. 
The physical movement to Fort MacArthur would be much less costly 


than the consolidation with U ~ d States Naval Shipyard on Terminal 


Island. The closest possible facility to the open sea, and so on. 

| am placing the entire letter in the record along with the Inter- 

national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union letter which 

ates it Is a well established base with steadily employed personnel of 
the N Navy who live in and contribute to the stable economy of the 
community and the surrounding area. 

They oppose this proposal on that basis. They also oppose the 
argument limiting the operation of the bases that are made in the 
mise of national economy. 

What is the situation there? 

Admiral Arnoup. I would like to go back very briefly to about 
3 or 4 or 5 years. 

— oe Korea we had a de pot there where the present one is, 
In 1850, before Korea, we had decided to disestablish that depot. 
This d di sai is in the city of San Pedro and very large part of its opera- 
tions in there, ineluc ling its office space, are on leased space. 

We have to pay money out every year for leased space. In 1950 
hefore Korea we decided we would disestablish that depo t in order to 
save money. 

With the naval operations that were in progress in that area at the 
time, it was perfectly feasible to do so. 

With Korea we had an expanded operation in that area. We had 
more and more ships there; we didn’t know what was ahead. 

Before that depot was completely disestablished we canceled the 
order after Korea and resumed the operations again. 

That was the case until early this year. In connection with this 
situation at San Pedro we have on ‘Terminal Island, about 4 or 5 
miles away, a naval shipyard which is in full operation. 

That naval shipyard, in order to conduct its industrial operations 
for the repair of ships must maintain a full-fledged supply department. 

In other words, a retail operation, you might say, and partly a 
distribution one. 

Now, there are also ships which are based there, sir, which are not 
under repair, which we must keep supplied in that area. Thus we 
have here in this area at this time two supply facilities. 

In order to do two things, first to get out of this leased space, and, 
second, to consolidate our supply operations and make what we think 
is a more economical job, we decided we would disestablish the Navy 
Supply Depot at San Pedro, vacate this leased space, and turn the 
job that the San Pedro people had been doing over to the supply 
department at the shipyard. 


SAVINGS IN PERSONNEL 


It was our estimate this would save between two and four hundred 
people. I think the estimate is about halfway in between. It is 
almost impossible to figure it out exactly. 

So we went ahead with that plan. Obviously it would be necessary, 
in order to do that to give some additional people to the supply dey vart- 
ment of the shipyard that is going to take over this new function. 
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In order to do that, we will have to make a little more office spac 
over there. 

It will take time to get the phones in. Because when we make th 
transition we want it to be smooth, well planned, and well done. 

So we have deferred the actual change and disestablishment untij 
such time as we are ready, to get this shipyard in a position there whor 
they can really do the job and do it well. 


Is 


SUPPLY DEPOT ON FORT MAC ARTHUR SITE 


The letter that you have there, I think one of them, proposes tha 
we build the supply depot on the Fort MacArthur site. 

Senator HaypEN. That would be on property owned by the United 
States? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, it is located very near the old depot, hy 
to do that would require major construction running into millions of 
dollars. We do not feel at this time, with the public works situation 
as it is, that we can justify the construction of additional facilities at 
the Fort MacArthur site at this time. 

Senator Haypen. What about this allegation that the location would 
be on the mainland and would eliminate costly and dangerous delays 
if and when bridges which provide the only entrance and exit to and 
from Terminal Island should be inoperative. 

Admiral Arno.p. There is a ferry which goes across the main chan- 
nel that can be used. So we can get from the shipyard location to 
the mainland if we want. 

Senator HaypEN. Then it is your considered judgment in due time 
there would be a saving to the Federal Treasury if this consolidation 
took place? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Very definitely, sir; and without any reduction 
in the degree of support that we will give the ships and the nayal 
facilities in that area. 

Senator Haypen. I ask that these two letters be included in the 
record. 

Senator CHAavez. Yes. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

San PEDRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
San Pedro, Calif., April 28, 1955. 
Hon. Cart HaypDeEn, 
Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Navy Depsrtment, we understand, has now deferred action 
on the proposal of deactivating the Naval Supply Depot at San Pedro, and the 
subsequent consolidation of facilities with the United States Naval Shipyard on 
Terminal Island. Therefore, the directors of the San Pedro Chamber of Com 
merce urge vour favorable consideration of the development of a perman 
naval supply depot, to be located on the site of Lower Reservation, Fort Mac- 
Arthur, in San Pedro, Calif. 

We also believe that this location will serve to provide long-range economy 
as well as efficiency and prompt supply support to our Pacifie Fleet for t! 
following reasons: 

1. The land is now the property of the United States Government. 

2. The closeness of the present Naval Fuel Depot to the Fort Mae Arthur 
location would eliminate the necessity of establishing a separate command for 
the fueling dock. 

3. The physical movement to Lower Fort MacArthur would be much: less 
costly than the proposed consolidation with the United States Naval Shipyard 
on ‘Terminal Island. 
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4. The location would be the closest possible facility to the open sea. 
5. The location would be on the mainland and would eliminate costly and 
dat werous delays if and when the bridges, which provide the only entrance and 
it to and from Terminal Island, would be inoperative. For military eee 
the mainland location should be the only one considered because of the fact tha 
rerminal Island could be easily isolated and the necessary supply support to 
the Pacific Fleet dangerously curtailed. 

§. The congestion and lack of adequate facilities at the United States Naval 
Shipyard should be another reason for making every effort to solve the problem 
of location, for such an important facility, on a more permanent basis. 

In conclusion, may we respectfully ask your fullest cooperation so that the 
best interests of the Supply Corps, the United States Navy, and the Federal 
Government, may be served by the establishment of a permanent facility and 
thus elim inate for all times the costly moves of the Naval Supply Depot within 

Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
Very truly yours, 
Dr. E. C. Serres, President. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
LONGSHORE LOCAL 138, 
Wilmington, Calif., April 25, 1955. 
Re United States Naval Supply Depot, San Pedro, Calif. 
SpxaTE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Some time ago a recommendation was made to close down the 
United States Naval Supply Depot in San Pedro. 

This is a well-established base with steadily employed personnel who live in 
and contribute to the stable economy of this community and surrounding area. 
We have opposed this proposal on that basis. We also oppose the arguments 
limiting the operations of this base that are made in the guise of national economy, 

The present plans of the Navy to move their ship-loading operations to ‘‘Pier 
32” at the naval drydock on Terminal Island would greatly hamper the efficiency 
of the present operations and would not be more economical. 

This union will appreciate your cooperation in this matter to continue to be 
favorable in your appropriation of sufficient funds for the operation of this estab- 
lishment as it is presently constituted. 

Sincerely, 
GEoRGE W. Love, 
President, ILWU Local No. 18. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DUE TO CLOSING FACILITY 


Admiral Arnotp. We appreciate the problem of the people out 
there at this time. A part of the people that are doing the job here 
will move over there unquestionably. 

A part of the people who will be out of employment as a result of 
this disestablishment, will actually move over to the shipyard. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Admiral, with reference to particular proj- 
ects, the new electronic data processing program for which you re- 
quest $1,700,000, page 32, is of interest since it appears that it should 
improve your requirements computations. This should eliminate a 
major cause of excesses. 

Admiral Arnon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Does this program contemplate assembly of cur- 
rent information rapidly on inventory status of items, as well as data 
on usage rates for items? 

Admiral Arnoup. That is precisely what it is intended to do, and 
do it very quickly. 
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Senator Cuavez. Does this program contemplate assembly of dats 
showing where items were used, by organizational units, and type of 
units? Will you be able to ide ntify anv commands using an excess? 


RENTAL OF MACHINES 


Admiral ArnoLp. We are not sure as to the type of unit wi 
use. There are so many being developed at the present time that 
are not sure which machine we will take. 

I want to assure the committee today that it is not our intentio 
to buy the machine. It is in such a rapid state of development 
would be unwise to buy a machine when it can be rented. 

Senator Cuavez. The report mentions some excesses. Will vou ly 
able to identify any commands using an excess if you have an 
your knowledge? 

Admiral ArnoLp. We are doing that now, Mr. Chairman. 
machine is the kind of machine which will do it better and faster, 
is the kind of machine that will do a fantastic thing of this kind 

If we are to get a new program for operations and we had all ow 
detailed data lined up in that machine, it would be simply necessar 
to put this data in the machine and come up with requirement ver 
rapidly. 

Senator CHavez. This particular system you have in mind noj 
would provide for more rapid communications of the accurate data to 
the procurement people. 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes, sir; that is the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

Senator CHavez. There are some decreases in this particular item 
in several places in this bill. Are the decreases noted in several places 
in the appropriation bill the result primarily of a decrease in workload 
or of better manpower utilization and increased productivity? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the idea, increased productivity, or better 
utilization of manpower? 

Admiral ArNoup. It is a combination of the two, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Your purpose is to try to decrease if you can us 
a more efficient method. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

I might add that one of the steps that we have taken in disestab- 
lishing the depot at San Pedro is the kind of thing which to my mind 
contributes to this higher rate of productivity. 


L 


FEDERAL PROPERTY AT SAN PEDRO DEPOT 


Senator CHavez. With reference again to the depot at San Pedro, 
how much property within the reservation now belongs to the Federal 
Government, the one that you intend to leave to go back to the other 
place? 

Admiral ArNoup. The only thing that is Federal property there, | 
am almost sure, is four buildings. Those four buildings were built on 
that property during the war. 

Due to the fact that we vacated them in 1950 and then sort of moved 
back into them, they are in litigation right now, but that is the only 
Federal property involved. 
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f data Senator Cuavez. That is the buildings themselves, but not the real 
ype of estate. 
ess? Admiral ARNoLD. That is privately owned. 
Senator CHAavez. You were renting the real estate. 
Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 
Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 
Have you anything else, Admiral, that you care to contribute? 
Admiral ARNOLD. | believe not. 
Senator CHavez. Thank you. 
‘nition Admiral CLexron. Senator, at this time, if there is anything to be 
ent it discussed on the Navy V stock fund or Marine Corps stock fund. or the 
Navy industrial fund, although there is nothing in the budget, the 
oper people are here at this time. 
\dmiral Arnold runs the Navy stock fund. 


Vi 


NAVY STOCK FUND 


Senator CHAvEZ. We might be able to decide that better if we knew 
what action the House took. ts q 

\dmiral CLexron. The House cut the Navy stock fund by $429 
nillion cash and the House cut the Marine Corps stock fund by $25 
nillion cash. 

The Navy industrial fund was cut $40 million cash.** 

Senator Cuavez. That is $494 million cut by the House? 

Admiral CLExTon. Yes, sir; the Navy does not intend to reclama 
these funds. rey ie 

Senator CHavez. They do not? PTY. a 

\dmiral CLexron. No, sir. The funds run a large quantity ‘of 
general stores material and spare parts for the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. The industrial funds, are used as capital for our industrial 
activities. 

Now, in the reduction of inventories which the Navy has been 
doing over a period of years, we have sold the stores to the using 
activity, such as the ships and the aircraft, and we have not bought 
back those items since we felt we did not need that much in inventory. 

That has developed this cash in the fund. 

So the House has recommended that these funds be recovered into 
the Treasury. 

Senator CHavez. And you agree with that? 

Admiral CLExron. We agree with that. 

Senator HaypEeN. Then there are no more questions? 
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SERVICEWIDE OprratTions, Navy 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. GEORGE L. RUSSELL, UNITED STAT s 
NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRA. 
TION), AND REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STAT#s 
NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Admiral CLtexton. The next appropriation, Mr. Chairman, 
“Servicewide operations.” 

Admiral Russell will take the first six items and the remainder by 
another officer. | 

The statement on the other hand, covers the entire program. 

Admiral Russeiit. Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement 
which I would like to read. 

Senator Cuavez. If you will. 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955estimate  195¢ 


Appropriation or estimate $104, 000, 000 | $104, 570, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. __- 185, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 5, 598, 761 1, 996, 000 


Total available for obligation a 109, 508, 761 106, 751, 000 
Balance reappropriated and transferred to ‘‘ Military technical 
procurement” pursuant to 1956 appropriation act - - - —1, 190, 000 
Unobligated balance, estiznated savings —4, 044, 568 


Obligations incurred ; 104, 364, 193 106, 751, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Navy personnel, general expenses” ; 1, 298, 400 137, 000 
* Aireraft and facilities, Navy” : 103, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’ = 223, 447 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’.. : 71, 000 
“Research, Navy” se 20, 000 
“‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy” ‘ 4, 566, 901 
Goods and services paid by Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Berlin Magistrat- 162, 000 
Research and development, Navy < 6, 121, 150 6, 585, 000 
Comparative transfer to 
‘‘Navy military technical procurement”’ 4 piubiee 1, 995, 159 —2, 870,000 |_. 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” ae —3, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy” ba diate R — 103, 000 —4, 000 


Total obligations ois ; 114, 579, 932 110, 758, 000 84, 796, 00 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources represent revenue collected for unofficial use of 
Government communication facilities (84 U.S. C. 553 (b)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 

\ppropriate d funds: 
“*"). Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, 
and stations = ‘ $14, 285, 400 $14, 523, 000 $15, 278, 000 
Servicewide communications. -_-_.-_-_- 5, 421, 160 ), 474, 000 17, 296, 000 
Hydrographic office = ‘ , 493, 577 9, 307, 000 9, 728, 000 
Naval observatory 39, 083 723, 000 722, 000 

Inter-American affairs and support of international 

projects , 035, 109 , 596, 000 1, 617, 000 
Departmental administration , 745, 165) 5, 487,000)| (15, 667, 000) 
(a) Chief of Naval Operations : 3, 627, 294 3, 695, 000 3, 728, 000 
(6) Judge Advocate General 54, 004 770, 000 99, 000 
(c) Office of Naval Research ; 2, 432, 881 2, 661, 000 2, 751, 000 
(d) Executive Office of the Secretary , 930, 986 , 361, 000 , 389, 000 
Printing equipment._--_---- 5 “ , 935 100, 000 300, 000 
Field services , , 740, 327 , 890, 000 3, 113, 000 
Contingencies of the Navy : , 062, 415 38, 477, 000 9, , 000 


otal obligations from appropriated funds 109, 071, 171 8, 577, 000 82, 898, 000 
ibursements from non-Federal sources: 
Servicewide communications on seal a 5, 000 85, 000 


otal direct obligations. _.__-.- — 109, 071, , 762, 000 83, 085, 000 
‘ligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


inistrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 
itions ; 8 838 94, 26, 000 
icewide communications 774, 000 58, 0 748, 000 
Hydrographic office , 000 YO, 90, 000 
5. Inter-American affairs ¢ and support of international projects 60, 000 , 006 56, 000 
Departmental administ:acion 91, 786 230, 000 (221, 000) 
Chief of Naval Operations , 000 16, 000 . 000 
(6) Judge Advocate General 194 F 
Executive Office of the Secretary 81, 592 4, OOC 211, 000 
ld services a , 194 56, 572, 000 
mtingencies of the Navy , 943 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. - -- ; : 2 5, 508, 7' 1, 996, , 713, 600 


Total obligations eis - Sane , 579, 932 110, 758, 000 , 796, 000 


SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955, $84,587,025 as of March 31 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Russevu. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am the De ‘puty 
Chief of Naval Operations for Administration, re presenting the Chief 
of Naval Operations for this appropriation request. 

[ have submitted a detailed statement for insertion in the record 
covering the appropriation ‘Servicewide operations, Navy,” and | 
would like now to read a summary of this statement to members of 
the committee. This appropriation includes nine budget activities 
which are as follows: 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDED UNDER APPROPRIATION 


(Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and sta- 
lions: This activity finances the district headquarters, bases, and 
stations which direct, coordinate, and supervise the Naval Shore 
Establishment. 
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2. Servicewide communications. The naval communications sys. 
tem, a combination of leased and Government-owned facilities, sj) 1 
plies rapid and secure worldwide communications to the naval oper 
ating forces and the Naval Shore Establishment. 

3. Hydrographic Office. This activity produces, stocks, and is 
tributes hydrogr: aphic and oceanographic charts and publica 
essential for safe navigation and special tactical and strate ate Biota ets 
for the Department of Defense. 

4. Naval Observatory. This activity supplies astronomical dats 
for safe navigation, determines accurate time and controls timp 
signals and transmissions, not only for the Navy, but for the \ Nation 

5. Inter-American affairs and support of international pre ‘oject 
This activity provides for standardization of equipment, training, and 
operation of Latin-American navies in accordance with Unite d | State 
standards. Support ts also provided for island government adminis- 
tration and certain unified commands. 

6. Departmental administration: This activity finances expenses aj 
the seat of Government bv the Offices of 

(a) The Chief of Naval Operations in commanding the oper- 
ating forces; 

(6) The Judge Advocate General in providing legal services fo; 
the ! iach Establishment; and 

(c) The Secretary of the Navy in directing and supervising the 
Department. 

7. Printing equipment. This activity finances procurement of 
equipment for the operation of the Defense Printing Service-Washing- 
ton and the Navy Printing Service-Field. 

8. Field services. This activity finances the navywide records 
administration, wage and classification, Fleet Home Town News, 
internal audit, and cost inspection programs. 

9. Contingencies of the Navy. This activity finances expenditures 
for emergencies and for extraordinary requirements upon approval of 
the Secretary. 

TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In order to finance ~ foregoing programs, a total of $82,898,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1956. 

Admiral CLexron. his appropriation in 1955 was $104,570,000. 

Admiral Russeiu. The estimates contained in this budget were 
initially prepared at the field activity level and have been carefully 
screened and analyzed through several echelons of review. 

Past experience, personnel reports, and individual activity inspec- 
tions are some of the methods we use to insure our estimates are valid. 

We believe that the funds being requested will permit continued 
operations under the above programs in fiscal year 1956 at a level 
that is effective in scope, yet austere in detail. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I might add in anticipation that you will ask me that the figures 
we are now requesting are identical with those passed in the House. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
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SpATEMENT OF ReEaAR Apm. G. L. Russett, Unirep States Navy, Deputy 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (ADMINISTRATION) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
\dministration, representing the Chief of Naval Operations for this appropriation 
request. 

Within the appropriation, “Servicewide operations, Navy,’’ the first five 
budget activities and budget activity 6A are administered by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. The remaining activities in this appropriation are administered by 
the Secretary of the Navy. I will summarize briefiy the programs in the budget 
activities contained in this appropriation. 

Budget activity 1—Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases and 
gations. This activity finances the administrative headquarters of 15 naval 
jistriet and river commands, 8 naval bases, and 2 advanced base depots plus 7 
poards of inspection and survey, and the administration and security departments 
{17 naval stations. With some exceptions, commandants of the naval districts 
exercise military command over naval! activities of the Shore Establishment 
located within their respective districts and, under the direction of the Secretary 
{the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, maintain coordination control 
ver all naval shore activities so located. A naval base headquarters centralizes 
mder one head, for purposes of military command and coordination, the shore 
activities in a specified area, whose prime responsibility is to support, service 
nd maintain assigned fleet elements. Components of a typical naval! base may 
uclude: A shipyard; naval station; supply depot; air station; and other activities 
1 the immediate area with responsibilities for providing services to the operating 
forces 

Budget activity 2—Servicewide communications.—This activity finances the 
maintenanee, operation and administration of the naval communication system. 
The system is comprised of communication stations, facilities and units located 

roughout the world, forming an integrated network capable of providing ade- 

ate communications support for the operating forces, the Navy Department, 

he Naval Shore Establishment. Budget activity 2 also supports the com- 

nication departments of 17 naval stations and the Potomac River Naval 

ommand, the Naval Security Station, Washington, D. C., certain joint projects, 
and other miscellaneous communication functions. 

Budget activity 3— Hydrographic Office —The Ilvdrographie Office is responsible 
for providing timely hydrographic, oceanographic, and aeronautical information 
alculated to afford maximum navigational safety to vessels of the Navy, Mer- 
hant Marine, and to naval aircraft operating over areas of strategic interest to 
he Navy. This is accomplished by producing charts and related publications, 

rldwide in scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available infor- 
mation. This Office is also responsible for the conduct of necessary hydrographic 
surveys of areas of commercial or strategic importance to the United States, 

{for the preparation and production of special charts and publieations of a 

ely military character. 

Budget activity 4—Naval Observatory.—The Naval Observatory furnishes naval, 
air and maritime services with astronomical data for celestial navigation. Con- 
tinuous observations and research in the field of astronomy are conducted and 
lata thus obtained are published and distributed. The Naval Observatory 
letermines accurate time and controls all time transmissions for the entire 
\ation. Observations for the determination of time are made both in Washing- 
ton and at the Naval Observatory Time Service Substation in Richmond, Fla. 
\ll time signals sent from various naval radio stations, as well as those emitted 

the constant frequency stations of the National Bureau of Standards, are 
regulated by the Naval Observatory determinations. 
_ Budget activity 5—Inter-American affairs and support of international projects.— 
his activity includes funds for the inter-American affairs program, the adminis- 
tration of island governments and for certain unified commands. Under the 
uter-American affairs program, the Navy, in accordance with intergovernmental 
agreements, maintains missions and advisory groups in various Latin-American 
countries. These missions are the media through which naval training and 
operating procedures of the United States Navy are introduced and standardized 
within the navies of Latin-American countries. 

Under the island government program the Navy administers the civil affairs of 
that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacifie which includes all of the northern 
Marianas Islands except Rota. The program is conducted in accordance with the 
trusteeship agreement between the United States and the United Nations, and 
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provides for the continuing development of local self-government, public he 
education, and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 

The unified commands program provides the necessary administrative Support 
for the Pacific and Atlantic commands and their subordinate joint headquarters 
for which the Secretary of Defense has designated the Department of the Nayy 
as the executive agency, and for the Navy components of the Continental] Air 
Defense Command Headquarters at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, fo, 
which the Department of the Air Force has been designated as the executiye 
agency. 

Budget activity 6— Departmental administration —This activity finances the 
operating expenses (other than military pay and allowances) for the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Office of the Judge Advocate General, the Office 
of Naval Research and the Executive Office of the Secretary. This includes 
funds for civilian salaries, travel, communication services, printing, supplies and 
materials, equipment, maintenance of office space and rental of tabulating equip- 
ment. With the enactment of the required legislation in the present fiscal year 
an Assistant Secretary for Financial Management and an Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel and Reserve Forces have been added to the Secretariat. They have 
been assigned responsibility for the policev, management and control of (a) fune- 
tions of budgeting, accounting, progress and statistical reporting, and internal 
auditing throughout the Department, and (b) functions relating to civilian and 
military personnel, as well as reserve forces. The fiscal year 1956 estimate in- 
cludes the staff for these additional secretaries for the full fiscal year. 

Budget activity 7—Printing equipment.—This activity finances the purchase of 
printing equipment for the Defense Printing Service, Washington, and the Nayy 
Printing Service, field. These services, financed by the Navy industrial fund, 
aie prohibited from financing the cost of capital equipment from that fund by 
the terms of their charters which stipulated that such equipment will be procured 
from appropriated money. 

Budget activity S—Field services.—This activity finances 8 projects which include 
records administration; area wage and classification offices; fleet hometown news 
center; Navy audit offices; cost inspection service; penalty mail; patents:and 
installation and maintenance of training equipment. 

The records administration project provides the means for controlling the 
creation, use, and disposition of Navy records and assures the use of modern 
management techniques in Navy administration, in accordance with the require- 
ments of sections 506b and 506e of the Federal Reeords Act of 1950 (44 U.S. C, 
396). The area wage and classification offices are field activities which function 
under the management and technical control of the Office of Industrie] Relations, 
They are responsible for classifying Navy’s field-graded positions (approximately 
130,000) under the Classification Act of 1949; for providing staff services to Navy’s 
field activities in connection with local wage surveys; and for establishing or 
recommending new ratings for ungraded positions—of which there are approxi- 
matelv 275,000. 

The fleet hometown news center evaluates, edits, and reproduces hometown 
news stories, features, fillers, photographs, mats, tape and dise recordings and 
television films received from the forces afloat, the Shore Establishment and the 
Marine Corps on individual Navy and Marine Corps personnel and disseminates 
such material to appropriate hometown newspapers, radio and television stations 
The Navy audit offices conduct periodic surveys, examinations and audits of 
Navy bureaus, offices, and activities for compliance with statutory requirements, 
Navy policies and procedures and the accountability of funds, property and 
assets for which the Navy is responsible. The cost-inspection service provides 
contract audit and accounting services for the Department of the Navy which 
are roughly comparable to those services performed for commercial concerns by 
public accountants. The most important function performed is the determinatio: 
of the accounting accuracy of contractors’ cost representations where such costs 
are the basis for contract negotiations and/or reimbursements. The auditing 
performed is navywide in nature, but also encompasses Army and Air Force 
contracts which are in effect in plants where the Navy has predominant and/or 
substantial auditing interest. Penalty mail expenses of the programs which are 
funded from this appropriation are also included in this budget activity. The 
patents project is responsible for the administration and control of all activities 
within or on behalf of the Department of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, 
trademarks, copyrights, royalty payments, and matters connected therewith 
and for coordinating such activities with the research development and procure- 
ment activities of the Navy. The installation and maintenance of training 
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equipment project finances support for the installation, maintenance, modification 
and improvement of training devices and aids, and for the stocking and distribution 
of spare parts and training equipment for the Department of the Navy. 

Budget activity 9—Contingencies of the Navy.—This activity finances the 
travel expenses incurred by Members of Congress in connection with the examina- 
tion of estimates of appropriations and naval activities in the field in accordance 
with requests of the standing committees concerned; expenses incurred by the 
Department of the Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the United 
States in contacts involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign dignitaries, 
and calls at foreign ports by United States ships; and extraordinary military 
axpenses. 

In order to finance the foregoing programs, a total of $82,898,000 is requested 
for fiscal year 1956. 

The estimates contained in this budget were initially prepared at the field 
activity level and have been carefully screened and analyzed through several 
echelons of review. Past experience, personnel reports, and individual activity 
inspections are some of the methods we use to insure that our estimates are valid. 


TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS 


Senator CHavez. Now, we would like to hear news of that type 
once in a while, that you are lower this year than last. 

Is there any particular reason for that? I am just anxious to give 
you as much as you need as I am to cut, if necessary. 
’ Captain Bewick. The difference, sir, is the transfer out of this 
activity of some functions previously carried under this appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. Where did it go to? 

Admiral CLexton. It went to another appropriation, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Within the same bill? 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Russetut. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. How were you treated by the House? 

Admiral Russetu. We got what we asked for. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions? 

Thank you. 

Admiral CLexton. The last appropriation we have, Mr. Chairman, 
is “Naval Petroleum Reserves.”’ 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


STATEMENTS OF CAPT. ALBERT S. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR OF 
NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES; MR. ROSS G. TRACIE, CON- 
SULTANT ENGINEER, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES; AND 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


Admiral Ctexton. Mr. Chairman, Captain Miller is Director of 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimar 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Naval Petroleum 

Reserve No. 4, Alaska,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 179. __- $2, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts- . oe 27 


$3, 575, 000 


Total available for obligation ; os 2, 400, 027 3, 575, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ‘ | 31, 947 


Obligations incurred : 2, 368, OSO 3, 575, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘ Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
Alaska”’ 298, 247 


Total obligations = . ‘ 2, 666, 327 3, 575, 000 


Obligations by activitics 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


1. Field administration $131, 092 $145, 000 
2. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 2, 212, 000 3, 150, 000 
3. Naval oil shale reserves ; 24, 98S 30, 000 
4. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 ; c 298, 247 250. 000 


Total obligations ; 2, 666, 327 3, 575, 000 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES, 1955 


Actual obligations for fiscal year 1955: $3,092,608 as of March 81, 1955 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Captain Miuuer. | have a statement to read, sir. 

My name is Capt. Albert S. Miller, United States Navy, Director 
for naval petroleum reserves. 

The act of June 4, 1920, as amended (34. U.S. C. 524) directed 
the Secretary of the Navy to explore, prospect, conserve, develop, 
use, and operate the naval petroleum reserves for naval purposes. 

The office of the Director, Naval Petroleum and Oil Shale Reserves 
was reestablished in 1927 as a part of the office of the Secretary to 
administer the reserves on behalf of the Secretary. 

The reserves consist of: 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, Elk Hills, Calif. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2, Buena Vista Hills, Calif. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3, Teapot Dome, Wyo. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska. 

Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 and No. 3 in Colorado and No. 
2 in Utah. 

Plans with respect to these reserves are worked out in consultation 
with the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 

Funds in the amount of $2,851,000 being requested for fiscal year 
1956 are required for the following activities: 

1. Administration of the reserves $156,000, includes $40,000 for 
maintenance and operation of the office of the Director; $60,000 for 
maintenance and operation of the office of the inspector, naval 
petroleum reserves in California; $20,000 for employment of expert 
consultants, and $36,000 for transfer to the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for work in connection with Naval Petroleum 
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Reserve No. 2 in California, and Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 
in W yoming. 

9. Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, $2,475,000, for continuation of 
the program of exploring, developing, and maintaining the reserve in a 
state of readiness to produce in time of national emergency. 

Senator THyr. Would you mind if I interrupted you at this point? 

In the past year, Captain, did you find any active oil in your drill- 
ings? That comes under your operation, does it not? 


DEVELOPMENT AND REMEDIAL DRILLING 


Captain Mituer. In the past year we were authorized after hearings 
to do some development drilling and remedial drilling. Now, most of 
that was done to prevent water encroachment on the north flank and 
east nose, we call it. 

Also we drilled to prevent oil migration on the south flank. 
Naturally we drilled the wells, we knew we were going to get oil, but 
the majority of those drilled on the north flank were drilled ‘to produce 
water and to prevent the water from coming up structure and injuring 
cle An we lls. = 

So our drilling in the past year, in fact it started in 1953, was for 
remedial purposes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then the program of exploring and developing, your 
exploring was not necessarily a part of your function. You may have 
beea developing to hold your reserve, but you were not exploring in 
that case. 

EXPLORATORY WELL 


Captain Miniter. We have underway at the present time with 
fiscal 1955 funds an exploratory well to the third and deepest zone, 
the Carneros zone. That well is now drilling. 

As of yesterday it was 8,466 feet. That is the only exploratory 
operation this year. 

Senator Taye. Are you encountering any difficulties at that depth? 

Captain Mruier. Yes, sir; we have drilled two wells to that depth. 
This is the third one. We have great confidence that we can prove 
up that third zone which has recently been discovered. 

We expect to find somewhere in the neighborhood of 66 million 
barrels of oil. We have two wells down there now. One other of 
the wells was plugged back to the Stevens zone, but 1 of the 2 we 
have has at the present time 2,800 pounds and the other 2,300 pounds 
at the wellhead of gas pressure, but both wells are shut in, we are 
not producing. 

Senator Tyr. Thank vou for the information. 

Senator Cuavez. | am interested in this program, but I notice 
you speak of the naval petroleum reserve in Elk Hills, Calif., and the 
lin Buena Vista Hills, Calif.; Teapot Dome, in Wyoming; 1 in Alaska; 
and these Nos. 1 and 3 in Colorado; and 2 in Utah. 

What about a little naval reserve over there where we produced so 
much oil across the line from Colorado and Utah in New Mexico? 

Captina Miuuer. The oil-shale reserves? 

Senator CHavez. Not shale. I am just talking about crude 
petroleum. 

Captain Mituer. For exploring in some of those States, sir? 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes. We produce more, I think, than Utah ang 
Colorado put together in one town in New Mexico right across the 
line. 

Senator THyr. How do you arrive at the decision that you hay. 
these projects that are classed as Elk Hills, Calif., and these other? 
Captain Mititer. How were they established i in the first place? 

Senator Toye. That is right. I think the record should show hoy 
you go about it. It is not your decision to make the selection becaysp 
if that was the case I might suggest that you come up to Minnesot 
and do a little digging around, but it is not your decision; it is est; i 
lished by an act of Congress, where you are placed in the responsi- 
bility; am I right or wrong? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVES 


Captain Mituer. The actual reserves are set aside by Executive 
orders of the President. ‘The first one, of course, goes back to 1919. 
1915 

Senator Toye. Then I was wrong about an act of Congress. It js 
by Executive order of the President? 

Captain Mituer. We operate them under the act of Congress. 

Senator Ture. That is what I thought. 

Captain Miiuer. But the setting aside is done by the President on 
the advice of the Department of the Interior. 

Senator Tuyr. But Congress has made that particular authoriza- 
tion in that Executive order permissible? 

Captain Mituer. Yes. 

Senator THyr. So that that is how you arrive at that and even 
though I might say, well, I would like to have you come up to the 
Northwest, that would be absolutely improper for me and it would be 
certainly unlawful for vou? 

Captain Mruer. Right, sir. 

Senator Tuye. That is what I would want to make certain of. 
Otherwise, I would be probably negligent if I did not ask you to 
come right away. 

Captain Mituer. The greater part of the amount for reserve No. | 
$2,025,000 is provided to cover Navy’s share of necessary production, 
maintenance, and other operating costs under the unit- plan contract. 

Under current participating percentages in the unit plan contract 
Navy receives approximately 89 percent of all production and pays 
the same percentage of operating costs in this zone. It is estimated 
that during fiscal year 1956, approximately 18,000 barrels per day will 
be produced from the shallow zone for protection of the zone from 
water encroachment and oil migration. 

Total operating costs in the shallow zone are about 35 cents per 
barrel of oil produced, having a present value of $2.27 per barrel. 

Only one well will be produced from the Stevens zone to offset a 
producing well in the adjoining Coles Le vee Field. 

This well produces approximately 25 barrels of oil per day. 

The remainder of the amount for reserve No. 1, $450,000, is provided 
for exploration, and covers drilling of one exploratory well to the 
Carneros zone and one exploratory well to the Olig sand. At this time 
it is considered that necessary exploration and “development in the 
Shallow and Stevens zones in reserve No. 1 is completed. 
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CARNEROS ZONE DISCOVERY 


The recently discovered Carneros zone exists in two separate struc- 
tures Within the reserve. This zone first was found to be productive 
on the 29-R structure in the western part of the reserve. A well is 
sheduled for drilling in fiscal year 1955 to the Carneros zone in the 
larger 31—S structures, located in the central and eastern part of the 
reserve, Which has not yet been tested. 

A second exploration Carneros well is required to further explore this 
zone in the 31—S structure. 

OLIG SAND 


The Olig sand is another recently discovered productive zone. ‘This 
gone Was encountered in several wells drilled to the Stevens zone and 
in one Carneros zone well where it was tested and found to be gas 
productive. The exploratory well to the Olig sand is required to 
determine whether or not this zone contains commercial oil as well 
as gas. 

No funds are being requested for the naval oil shale reserves. 
The program for the evaluation of the oil shale potential of Naval 
Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 in the Uintah Basin of Utah, will be com- 
. ed in fiscal year 1955. 

Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, $220,000, includes $200,000 
for uae to the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, for 
continuation of preparation and publishing of the final report of 
exploration for oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and $20,000 
for maintenance and operation of the office of the inspector, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 at Fairbanks, Alaska, and custodial functions 
within the reserve. 

Only custodial functions are planned in fiscal year 1956 for Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 3, No. 4, and the naval oil shale reserves. 


INCOME FROM PETROLEUM RESERVES 


From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1954, the total income 
from all sources from the naval petroleum reserves was approximately 
$124,258 ,243. 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, what do you do with that money? 

Captain Mintier. It js deposited to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury. 

Senator CHAvEz. You get your direct appropriation to continue 
your work? 

Captain Miiurr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But if there is any income you have to turn that 
over under the law to the General Treasury? 

Captain Mitusr. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


During the same period, all capital and noncapital expenditures 
have aggregated approximately $117,440,773, of which in excess of 
846,896, 900. has gone toward the ‘Alaskan exploration program. 
The greater part of the balance has been utilized in development of 
“8 estimated 700 million barrels of oil reserves in Naval Petroleum 

eserve No. 1 
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Income from the sale of Navy’s share of production from Nayg| 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 during fiscal year 1954, was $17,006,044 
Income from the sale of royalty production from Government lease; 
lands in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2. during fiscal year 1954 was 
$967,801. Thus approximately $17,973,845 was deposited in th 
United States Treasury from the sale of production from Naya| 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 and No. 2 during fiscal year 1954. 

Should Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 be put on emergency 
production, pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, at a rate of 
100,000 barrels a day for example—50,000 from the Shallow zone and 
50,000 from the Stevens zone—the Government’s share thereof would 
aggregate 44,486 barrels daily from the Shallow zone and 39,634 
barrels daily from the Stevens zone. 

At today’s market prices the daily income from this production 
would aggregate $230,342, or $84,074,830 annually. 

With additional income from the sale of gasoline and other hydro- 
carbons, the total revenue to the Government would be approximate; 
$85 million annually. . 

It may therefore be emphasized that the planned operations fo 
fiscal year 1956 will bring a large immediate return to the United 
States Treasury and that a small capital investment is being made 
toward substantially greater returns at such time as Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1 may be opened to emergency production. 


ZONE DEPTHS 


Senator CHAVEZ. Captain, what are the depths of those different 
zones? 

Captain Miturr. The shallow zone is at about 3,500 feet. 

The Stevens Zone is about 6,500. 

The Carneros zone is down in the neighborhood of 9,000. 

Senator CHAVEZ. You are asking for a little less money this year 
than last vear? 

Captain Miuuer. Yes, sir; due to the curtailment of the remedial 
drilling program which we carried on in the past fiscal vea 

Senator Cuavez. Your statement would indicate that as nie as the 
purpose of having these reserves they are being carried out; is that not 
correct? 

Captain Mituier. Yes, we are carrying out the directives of Congress. 

Senator CHavez. Iam talking about results. From the figures you 
gave, from profits made, vou feel that it has been a success, the 
program itself has been a success. 

Captain Minter. Actually, sir, it is the intent of Congress and this 
office to keep as much oil in the ground as possible. The engineers 
have decided that this production which we are now bringing out of 
the ground is necessary in the interest of good oilfield practice. 

They have estimated that a total amount of about 3 million barrels 
a year is migrating off the reserve. 

If it is not produced it is lost. 

Senator Toys. Where does it go? 

Captain Mriuuer. It goes into deeper zone and what is known as 
water wet sand. It is very difficult, if not impossible, to get it out. 

It goes down into the deeper sand which requires much deeper wells. 
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Senator Tuyre. Why has it remained locked where it is and what 
has happened that permits it to leak way, or has it always been leak- 


9 
ng: 


Captain Miiier. I must explain to you, sir, that the shallow zone 
‘s about 38 percent de ‘ple ted and the produce tion over the years since 
:9]2 until the present time, it has changed the pressure and the gas 
pressures and the oil pressures in there and the water pressures are 
sich that it caused this migration and the water encroachment from 
che north and the east. 

Senator THyre. You do not encounter any granite in that area? 

Mr. Traciz. The basement is entirely too deep. 

Ve don’t expect to ever be able to drill wells through the entire 
section at Elk Hills. There may be twenty or thirty thousand feet 
of sediment there before you get to granite. It might well be that. 
It surely would be over 20, O00 feet. 


SOURCE OF GEOLOGICAL INFORMATION 


Senator Cuavez. Where do you get your geological information? 
From Interior? 

Captain Minter. The Standard Oil Co, and Navy are in this unit 
operation. Standard operates it and we have unit engineers, unit 
geologists who are paid by Standard, hired by Standard, but we share 
in the cost in accordance with our participating percentages of the 
production. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you also get information from the Geological 
Survey? 

Captain Miniter. Not at the present time. 

Senator Cuavez. | mean scientific information? 

Captain Mitter. We don’t on No. 1, sir, but we used the Geological 
Survey considerably in Alaska, for instance, at the beginning of that 
program. 

Mr. Tracts. May I answer the Senator there? 

The Geological Survey has made extensive studies of this area in 
the past. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Senator Dworsuak. I notice, Captain, that you refer to $200,000 
ing transferred to the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
for the continuation of, preparation, and final report of exploration for 
oll in Alaska. Have you completed your explorations there? Does 
this involve merely the compilation of a report of what you developed 
there, or failed to develop? Can you elaborate without giving us any 
classified information? 

ALASKA OPERATIONS 


Captain Minter. There is nothing classified about it, sir. We have 
just suspended operations in Alaska as of 1953. The tremendous 
amount of data collected over the 9 years during which the Navy 
was spending $46 million up there needs to be put in a form to be 
made public to everyone who is desirous of finding out what in- 
formation we have obtained. 

The Navy oil unit of the Geological Survey is working on that and 
they expect to be pretty close to the end by the end of fiscal 1956. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Did you find any indications of oil in that are, 

Captain Miuusr. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Dworsuak. That was up north of Fairbanks? 

Captain Minuier. Yes, on 37,000 square miles north of Brooks 
Range on the Arctic Ocean. 

Senator DworsHak. Have you already indicated that you hays 
been successful in that work? 

Captain Mitier. We have evidence of oil, but not in commereia| 
quantity. The fact that it was so remote and the cost of building g 
pipeline to get it to tidewater, would require production in the nei). 
borhood of 100,000 barrels a day, which we did not find. 

Senator DworsHak. I recall they built a pipeline during Worl) 
War II in that area, did they not? 

Captain Minuer. As a result of that project the Navy started this 
project of looking for oil up in Alaska. 

Senator DworsHak. You expect durivg the coming year to get you 
report on the operations in Alaska? 

Captain Mituer. Yes, sir. 


PIPELINE FROM ELK HILLS TO LOS ANGELES 


Senator Cuavez. What about the pipeline from Elk Hills to Los 
— Did you not have something like that in contemplation? 

Captain Minter. We attempted to obtain that pipeline last yea 
under our Navy public works and it was turned down. The status of 
it right now, so far as trying to get it again, | would rather not com- 
ment on it; | have heard some ‘thing about a reexamination. 

Senator Cuavez. I believe that you discussed No. 4 in Alaska? 


Captain Miuugr. Yes. 
Senator Cuavez. What is the general siatus? Is it satisfactory 


CLOSING OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, OFFICE 


Captain Mitier. At the present time I am striving to close up the 
Fairbanks office, which you may note has a small appropriation | for 
next year. That is only on the contingency I am unable to close that 
as of June | this year. 

The complication is that there is the $4 million worth of oilfield 
drilling equipment, which is at Point Barrow, Alaska, and my cus- 
todial duties at the present time is looking out for that area. 

Senator Cuavez. The one at Point Barrow is nothing but a cus- 
todial function at the moment? 

Captain Miniter. Yes, sir. The inspector at Fairbanks has a 
custodian at Point Barrow. All of the equipment is not located at 
Barrow. Some is at Umiat and other places within the reserve. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as doing any active work in that area, you 
are not doing any now? 

Captain Miniter. None whatever, except that I have to explain 
that 1 received no objections from the Armed Services Committees 0! 
the House and the Senate in regard to the drilling of a gas well by the 
Air Force at Point Barrow in which they will use the equipment \ 
have there in order to provide them with an additional supply of ga 
for their buildings up there. 
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ALASKA PIPELINE 


Senator CHAVEZ. It appears to me that some 18 months ago a com- 

nication was received by the committee, I believe it was from 

\Jaska, about a pipeline from Fairbanks down to the lower part of 

\laska around Ketchikan. Was that being contemplated by the 
Navy! 

\Ir. Tracts. I believe that is a products line built by the Army 
‘om Mairbanks down to that area. 

Senator Cuavez. That is for supplies; that has nothing to do with 
this particular function. 

Mr. Tracie. No, sir. As far as our particular operation, we only 
surveved a possible site for a pipeline if it was ever justified. 

senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

That concludes the Navy’s portion. 

Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that since we 
now know what the House bill is and since I am prepared now to say 
that the Navy is not going to reclama any of the money which was 
cut out by the House, that might preclude our necessity for coming 
hack here. 

sn We have received cuts from the House and we agree with their 
tion? MM deliberations on the cuts that were given the Navy and we will live 
vithin the appropriations they have given us. 

Senator CHAavez. We thank you, sir. You have made a very fine 

sentation as a whole. 
JONES AMENDMENT 


Admiral CLexton. I do wish to come back on one item. That will 
be on the amendment that was placed in the bill offered by Mr. 
Jones of Missouri—— 

Senator CHavez. That has to do with language? 

\dmiral CLExton. Yes, sir. I would like to come back and make 
a presentation on that, because it is vital to us in the area of recruiting. 


n for Senator CHAvez. We understand that. Thank you so much. 
that Admiral CLexton. We appreciate your assistance. 

Thereupon, at 4 p. m., Friday, May 13, 1955, the subcommittee 
field recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 17, 1955). 
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TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1955 


UnIrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THLE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
fhe subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room F-39, the Capitol, 
Senator Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender. Robertson, Saltonstall, Smith, 
re Dworshak. 


MEPARTMENT OF THE ATR FORCE 
(FENERAL PRESENTATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


GPENING STATEMENT BY CiLAIRMAN 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order, please 
Mr. Secretary, the conunittee is very glad that you and the other 
ant Secretaries are here. We only wish that the Secretary liin- 
md been present. L would like to have had him in person hear 
Le statement that i want to read to the commuttee before you start 
presentation. 
Garlock, { am correct, am I not, that you are the Assistani 
retary of Financial Management, and, as such, in charge of budget- 
¢ and finaneing of Air Force programs, including that of construc- 
tion / 
Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM LN UNITED KINGDOM 


Senator CHavez. Since the initiation of the large construction pro- 
grams which followed the Korean outbreak, the committee has in nu- 
Inerous instances been made aware of deficiencies in the relationships 
between the programing elements of the military departments and 
their construction agents. 

We are all familiar, of course, with the situation which developed 

i French Morocco, as well as with phases of the program in Europe, 
and similar difficulties which have arisen here at home. 

Frequently this committee has been asked to provide funds without 
aclearly defined program and has subsequently been required to spend 
much time and effort in reviewing program details as they were de- 
vel loped, 
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This committee is, of course, interested in insuring that every rea 
operational need of the military establishment is satisf: ictorily im 
It does not appear, however, that we should continue to be req lester 
to furnish funds in the absence of a detailed program. 

Similarly, the committee must be confident that good managemen; 
practices will be followed in the execution of any program for wh) 
funds are appropriated. 

This committee wants to support a powerful Defense Establishment, 
but when we consider the tremendous amounts of funds which are 1 
quired to support the Military Establishment it is essential that yw 
know that every possible step is taken to see that maximum value 
received for every dollar spent. 

It is always disturbing, therefore, when information is given t 
this committee indicating that, because of organizational problems o 
the way in which programs are being managed, we still have waste 
and inefficiency. 


WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY IN UK PROGRAM 


An example of the type of thing the committee hears from time t 
time is a recent report on possible waste and inefficiency in the execu. 
tion of the Air Force construction program in the United Kingdom. 
This report alleges that facilities are planned at several levels and 
plans are passed ‘from one to another in such form as to be ¢ ompletely 

valueless and unusable. It is alleged that between 10 and 15 million 
dollars is wasted in this needless. repetition of planning and much 
greater sums have been wasted in trying to execute these imperfect 
pl: ins. 

I will say without mentioning names that I believe that the Defense 
Department is acquainted with that situation. 

It is alleged that structures have been built without utilities to sup 
port them; buildings have been built for which no specific require- 
ment exists: buildings have been built that are much larger than 
required, and the buildings have been built which are nonoperati: - 
because they will not accommodate the equipment which was intended 
to be installed in them. 

Taking into account the questions that have been raised over thie 
recent years, together with current allegations such as the one I have 
just mentioned, I feel that the committee should decide to conduct a 
comprehensive survey of this whole area, including the organization 
and the methods for executing construction programs. The com- 
mittee decision will be made at an early date. 

With reference to this last allegation relating to the United King- 
dom, the committee will provide you separately with the details 1 
order to be of as much assistance as possible, so that you can go to 
work on the problem. 

I am going to acquaint the committee before this thing is over 
with information that has come to the chairman and that I feel cer- 
tain is correct. 


AIR FORCE FRENCH MOROCCO CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I can make a comment or two 
in connection with what you have said. 
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[ have never visited the airfields at French Morocco but the Army 
engineer In charge of construction had to take the rap for failure of 
somebody, first to get a firm agreement with France as to where the 
airport was to be built. 

it was shifted three different times and finally wound up in a marsh. 


LACK OF PLANNING AND HIGH COST 


Second, they started construction with no plans. The Army 
engineer had to make plans from day to day. 

Third, he was instructed to have that airfield finished in 1 year 
revardless of what it cost. ‘To do that he had to bring in more mate- 
rial, more of everything thi an otherwise would have been necessary. 

He finished it in 1 year, but at an excessive cost which he could not 
control. 

Fortunately we were able to transfer to the operations in Spain 
some of that surplus material. 

I am not familiar with what happened at these airports in the 
United Kingdom, but if it is 10 or 15 million dollars, it is a small part 
of what was lost in that airport in Alaska. I understand we spent on 
an ill-chosen site in Alaska $100 million more than had been con- 
templated. 

The annual maintenance cost is excessive; and, because so much of 
the time there are clouds, fogs, snow, and temperatures 35 below zero, 
the site 1s impractical for successful operation. 

Now, I do not know whose fault it is not to make these plans and 
not to have wise decisions about locations, but there is no doubt about 
the fact that you raised a vital issue. 


LACK OF UTILITIES 


Senator Cuavez. There is no question at all, Senator Robertson, 
but I do not see, and I cannot see how anyone can justify building of 
a structure without any utilities to support them. I cannot see why 
buildings have been built which have no specific requirements, and 
matters of that nature. 

The committee has information now, and I intend to acquaint each 
and every member of the committee with the detailed information. 
Buildings have been built that are nonoperational because they will 
not accommodate equipment which was intended to be installed in 
them. It is either bad planning or someone has failed somewhere. 

Senator Roperrson. I think the main thing is to make sure they 
have not made the same mistake twice. I can forgive them once. 

Senator Cravez. I can forgive them once, but I wish they would 
give us a detailed program of what they intend and follow it up. 

Mr. Garnock. We will be happy to call this to the attention of the 
Secretary. We will look into them immediately. 


RAPID EXPANSION 


| would like to say on the construction program over the years as 
Senator Robertson said, when we first started the manaasear) in 1950 
with the outbreak of war in 1950, rightly or wrongly there was a 


sense of urgency put into some of these construction jobs overseas 
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Where time for planning and careful preparation was not always 
available. 

The Air Force and Army personnel, I think, did a commendable 
job under the circumstances. When you look back “ne think that jt 
could have taken 6 months to do better planning, the situation in retro. 
spect does seem bad. 

Senator Cuavez. But the war as far as England is concerned has 
been over for 10 years. There has been construction going on since 
then on our airports. 

[can readily see in the emergency after the war that you had to get 
busy. 

SPECIFIC CONSTRUCTION ITEMIZATION 


Mr. Gartock. With respect to these items for which we have heey 
before the committee for post clearance, most of those rise out of the 
program that was put through in 1952 and 1953, in the program that 
came to the committee last vear; we have specific items, we have been 
building them that way. 

In the program that is now before the two Armed Services Commit- 
tees, When that becomes law and when we come before this Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, we will have specific items. They will be 
backed up by preliminary plans in every case and in some cases there 
will be final plans and e its itions available, 

The planning back of the public-works program at this point 
substantially better. 

[ would also like to add that the construction program is moving 
ina large way in this Jast year as a result of better planning 
Mn LN because when you have these plans the engineers and 
contractors can Move pl omptly into the construction area. 

But in each of the last 2 menths we have awarded $150 million wort! 
of contracts which is substantially more than we were able to proceed 
with before, with inadequate plans. 

But if you will make this information available to us on England 
we will look into it promptly and take whatever corrective action that 
is necessary. 

Senator Cuavez. You are going to proceed to comment on the 
items in the pending bill? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gartock. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would have it inserted in the record 
and then you proceed in your own way. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AtrR Forck BupGer ESTIMATES FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Statement of Mr. Lyle 8S. Garlock, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Financial Management) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe the fiscal year 1956 
budget of the Air Force presented for your consideration not only recognizes but 
illustrates the importance we place upon the three Air Force goals of readiness, 
quality, and management. The readiness provided by the overall Air Force pro- 
gram, as set forth in detail in correlated programing documents implementing 
that overall plan, is in my opinion prudently financed by the budget presented 
The Air Force has been fortunate in haying since December 1953, a definite, 
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pasie plan of buildup to 187 wings by June 1957, recommended by the Joint Chiets 
of Staff, and approved by the National Security Council and the President. Our 
pudget is tied directly to this definitive plan, and directly reflects the degree of 
readiness embodied in it. 

Concentration on quality, both in the technical superiority of our aircraft and 
also in the higher skill of our pilots and airmen, is this country’s best answer to 
ony threat of numerical superiority. Our programed fiscal year 1956 procure- 
ment of Century Series supersonic fighters as well as the carefully selected re 
cearch and development projects programed, are evidence in the fiscal year 1956 
pudget of the continued striving for quality. 

Good management of the resources made available to us by the Congress has 
necome absolutely essential, because the burdensome cost of defense permits no 
waste. Numerous specific examples of operating economies that we have 
achieved were placed in the record of the House subcommittee hearings. The 
notentialities of financial tools to improve management have been recognized by 
our military people. In presenting to major commanders the financial manage- 
ment system which we have under development, General Twining said in a recent 
letter, “Although our main purpose in life is the development and employment 
of airpower, we know we will have to realize those aims within the framework 
of limited manpower and dollar availability. One of the means to help us endure 
the long pull economically as well as militarily, is financial management.” As 
a supplement to this statement, I submit my report on financial management in 
the Air Force. 

We are submitting a request for $14.784 billion of new obligating authority for 
fiscal year 1956. This excludes our requirements for new construction, which, 
because of lack of public-works authorization, will have to be submitted later: 
but it does include $253.7 million in additional requests submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on April 22. These additional funds are almost entirely 
to cover the added cost to the Air Force in fiscal year 1956 of the Career Incen- 
ive Act of 1955, Public Law 20, 84th Congress. Our request is $3.856 billion 
nore than the comparable amount of $11.038 billion, exclusive of acquisition and 
construction funds, appropriated by Congress last year. Most of the increase 
in the total request Comes in the appropriation for aircraft and related procure- 
ment, as result of two factors: (1) An increase in the total number of aircraft 
scheduled to be placed on order, and (2) the unavailability of any carryover from 
prior years of unprogramed obligational authority that might be applied to the 
fiscal Year 1956 fund requirements. I shall comment on each of the seven Air 
Force appropriations Comprising the total request for new obligational authority. 


t 
( 
I 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


We are requesting new obligating authority for the Aircraft and Related Pro 
curement appropriation in the amount of $6.1 billion as compared with $2.7 
billion last year. Of this new authority, 76 percent is for the procurement of 
aircraft including component spares and spare parts: and 13 percent is for 
related aircraft procurement, modifications, industrial mobilization, and pro- 
curement administration. The remaining 11 percent is for the procurement of 
guided missiles. Emphasis in this aircraft procurement is on modernization of 
our first-line equipment in order that we can maintain and increase our retalia- 
ory combat effectiveness. There is, of course, a delicate balance in switching 
from the on-hand tried and true airplane to the new, apparently more effective 
models without compromising Combat readiness. Our changes are carefully 

‘ighed; needs versus cost of such replacement. At the present time all our 
active fighter squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. By the end of fiscal 
year 1957 our entire force with the exception of a few B-36 and RB-36 wings 
Will be jet-equipped. Gradually the B52 type will replace the B-36 aireraft. 
In order to continue to improve our quality we have already introduced the first 
of our Century Series fighters, the F-100, into tactical fighter squadrons. These 
ighters and others that follow are capable of supersonic speed in level flight. 
“luled flow to the units must be balanced with other equipment availability 
llLas pilot-training capabilities 

Our program calls for some 2.300 new aircraft to be placed on order in fiseal 
year 1956, approximately 900 more than those to be procured in the current fiscal 
year 1955 program. <A large number of these orders are in the Century series 
of fighters. We are continuing our procurement of the B—52’s and to modernize 
our transport capability we will be placing orders for some C-150's and C—133's 
with the new turboprops. This feature gives added speed and range, at some 
What reduced operating costs. 
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During the past year we have seen the need for a tanker compatible with r 
Jet bombers, particularly the B-52. To meet this need the KC-135 has heey 
ordered into production. The GAR-1 Falcon missile tests have proved to be 9 
most effective air-to-air missile for use against enemy bombers and according) 
large numbers have been ordered and more are to be ordered in fiscal year 

Looking ahead, we have included in this budget request funds for develo, 
ment of a more advanced interceptor that will be effective at very high altitudes 
against enemy bombers. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


In this appropriation we are requesting $400 million in new obligating auth 
ity against a total fiscal year 1956 program of $725 million. This compares with 
$674 million appropriated last year. We plan to apply 83825 million unprogramed 
earryover funds from fiscal year 1955 and prior years to fulfill the funding of 
this program. 

Approximately 56 percent of the new authority requested is for electronics and 
communication equipment. Major emphasis in this procurement is for our (op. 
tinental Air Defense System, and I should like to outline some of the aspects 
of the system. 

The Continental Air Defense System is a project of large magnitude involving 
great cost and tremendous effort. In the total Air Force fiscal year 1956 budget 
across the board—almost $2 billion are requested to cover the procurement, 
construction, research and development, and other operating costs which are iden 
tified with the Continental Air Defense program 

The purpose of the Air Defense system is to detect enemy aireraft and con- 
vey this detection information to the various weapons systems so that Air De. 
fense forces can meet the enemy attack and civilian defense measures can be 
initiated. 

The early detection of enemy aireraft is accomplished through the medium 
of various warning lines and their seaward extensions. Some examples of 
these warning lines are the Northeast Command system consisting of radar sta- 
tions in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland; the Southern and Mid-Can 
ada line; the Distant Early Warning line (DEW line), which extends across 
the northern part of the North American Continent; and the Alaskan Air De- 
fense Radar system. In the continental United States we have the various air- 
control and warning stations, the Ground Observer Corps, and the gap-filler 
radars. The seaward extensions to the land network consist of radar equipped 
patrol aircraft, picket ships and the forthcoming Texas towers. These Texas 
towers will consist of large radars installed on platforms strategically situated 
off our coastline. The detection information obtained by these warning net 
works is relayed back to control centers in order that our Air Defense forces 
can be employed in the minimum of time and with the maximum of effectiveness 
In this connection, we are in the process of converting to the Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environmental system (SAGE) which will further improve our air de- 
fense effectiveness. This system will enable us to receive more accurate and 
timely detection information for use in the deployment of our air-defense forces 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are requesting new obligating authority in the amount of $570 million for 
research and development in fiscal year 1956. $431 million of this request com- 
pares with $418 million for last year. The balance of $139 million included i 
the $570 million stems from the desire of the Congress to include indirect costs 
related to research and development in this appropriation rather than to spread 
it over several appropriations. 

Research is an exploratory function where many elements are tested, evalu 
ated, and experimented with, at times with no particular relationship to an over 
all system or piece of equipment. However, on the development side, as specifi 
eations are drawn up for such things as engines for aircraft that must go fo 
high altitudes, fly long distances, ete., the large reservoir of research items is 
then drawn upon and developed into end products or weapons systems after as- 
sembly and adjustment for compatibility. In this way we have produced sys- 
tems for SAGE, TEXAS TOWERS, and DEW line, which T already mentioned 
and also in this manner we develop bombsights and high-performance jet et- 
gines. Along this same line, through this development, we have eliminated most 
of the difficulties that delayed the use of turboprops, and accordingly we can £0 
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ith our somvnrd and now buy aircraft equipped with turboprops and be reasonably cer- 
iS beer in of satisfactory performance. We already have the first Lockheed C—130's 
Lo be a siiing off the lines at the Marietta plant in Georgia. 

rding rifieen Years ago, the pilots of our fast aircraft began to experience the ef- 
t 1956 roots of compressibility of flight. These effects were the outposts of what was 
eVelop- an called the sonic barrier. We have penetrated this barrier successfully. 


titudes er. we are now confronted with the problems of the so-called thermal- 
er where the friction of air Causes such heat that some of our metals are 
, longer adequate to stand the strains. We are constantly monitoring this 


vrograma So that our dollars are spent effectively on components and equipment 
at will have utility to the Air Force. 


How 
i 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Che major areas covered by this appropriation are as follows: (1) Operation 
f aircraft (such as follow-on spares, fuel and oil and corrective maintenance) ; 


ul 


CS and ®) base maintenance of equipment and supplies (such as lumber, hardware, 
r Von- arachutes, survival kits) ; (3) logistical support (including cost of Air Materiel 
Spects Command base and depot maintenance and operations, Communications, main- 

. enance and storage of aircraft, vehicles and other equipment); (4) training 
olving including pay of civilian instructors, training materials and housekeeping, 
lget— ecruiting); (5) operational support (base maintenance and operations pri- 
‘ment, marily at operational, as contrasted with logistical, installations) ; (6) medical 
> Gen support; (7) servicewide support (such as departmental and major command 
: headquarters, worldwide communications leases and air attachés) ; (8) con- 
. tingencies. Of these program elements in this appropriation the programs con- 
= cerning the operation of aircraft and the logistical support of our units comprise 
an be 64 percent of the total appropriation and embody $2.423 billion of the $3.788 


billion which we are requesting. Last year, as you will recall, the Congress 
appropriated $38.502 billion in this appropriation. 


19 of The maintenance and operations appropriation is, of course, the lifeblood of 
ee he Air Force. As we build up toward our goal of 137 wings, it is understandable 
-Can- that our requirements for funds in this appropriation reflect the increased costs 
— which result from more units, more installations, more complex equipment and 
: De- more fuel consumed. During fiscal year 1956 we plan to have in operation 25 
Pn more principal installations than we shall have at the end of this fiscal year. 
“pane We also expect to have 838 more aircraft control and warning sites. <As stated 
sha previously, we are programing 131 wings as of June 30, 1956, representing an 
eXaSs 


increase of 10 wings over the number scheduled for the end of fiscal year 1955. 
It is this growth in combat capability that is reflected in increased requirements 
for maintenance and operations funds. 

I have a chart here that demonstrates simply, the very reasonable past rela- 
, tionships between the total annual appropriations for maintenance and operation 
nate and elements in the Air Force buildup. The lines on this chart show percentage 
r de- changes from the base year, fiscal year 1952. Our appropriation for fiscal vear 
and 1955, as you see, was only 1 percent over 1952. 
TCes On board military personnel also shows only a minor change from the base 
period; at the end of fiscal vear 1955 we will actually have a few less on board 
than at the end of fiscal year 1952. 


nated 
het 
Orces 


Ness 


ie The number of wings, however, increase 27 percent from 95 at the end of °52 

aaa: to 121 at end ’55. 

a te Total active aircraft increases 29 percent. 

aah But, vou see that total flying hours increase 33 percent. 

cal he overall chart reflects in very general terms the increase in certain elements 
Which are a part of the Air Force buildup, and the lesser increase, in terms of 

vale. the same hase period, of our appropriations. IT show this chart to emphasize (1) 

cai that the Air Force is still expanding: and (2) that overall fund requirements 

acifi- for maintaining this force do not appear to be expanding with undue rapidity. 


An example of an operation which ultimately will result in overall economy 
to the Air Force, but in fiscal year 1956 means an increase in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation, is the transfer of seven warehouses from the Army 
to the Air Force. This transfer will help relieve a critical shortage of storage 
Space in the Air Force supply system and thereby reduce deterioration of expen- 
sive eqnipment and supplies for which there had not been adequate indoor stor- 
age in the past. But the funds to modify and renovate the warehouses, to hire 
the civilians who will staff them for the most part. and to pay the day-to-day 
expenses of running them must come out of the maintenance and operations 
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appropriation. This means additional requirements of approximately $11 mi}; 
in the maintenance and operations appropriation for fiscal year 1956, but as citeg 
above, should also mean savings of many times this amount in preventins 
deterioration of equipment and supplies which would have had to be stra 
outside if Warehousing were not available. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


We are requesting new authority for $3.679 billion this year in the militar 
personnel appropriation. This amount includes a net additional amount of $999 
million over the $3.44 billion initially presented to the House Appropriations 
Committee. The increase is attributable to the Career Incentive Act of which 
the significant element of $167.5 million is in basie pay for which the militar 
departments are so appreciative. 

While the programed military strengths for end fiscal year 1955 and eng 
fiscal year 1956 are 970,000 and 975,000, respectively, it is now estimated that 
actual strengths will be 959,000 and 946,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiseal 
year 1956. The difference between 946,000 and 975,000 at the end of. fiscal 
year 1956 will be made up by the employment of a limited number of Civilians 
For this reason, it is essential to the success of our military personnel program 
that we again be granted this flexible authority to transfer funds between ap 
propriations as was authorized last year by this committee in section 720 of 
the fiscal year 1955 Department of Defense Appropriation Act. 

In our considered judgment, the 137-wing Air Force will have 975,000 posi- 
tions which must be filled by properly qualified military personnel. During 
our discussion and justification of the appropriation “military personnel” we 
will present specific numbers of people whom we anticipate will be enlisted, 
reenlisted, and trained during fiscal year 1956. It should be remembered that 
in many areas these are only our best estimates at this time. The largest single 
factor that might well affect the need for the substitution of civilians is our 
reenlistment rate. During the months immediately following the enactment 
of the revised reenlistment bonus in the summer of 1954, the downward tre 
in the reenlistment rate which we were experiencing was halted. We hep 
that this good omen will continue and that an upturn will develop and be accen- 
tuated by the recent passage of the improved pay structure for enlisted personne! 
The increased pay proposal now incorporated in law gives substantial increases 
to qualified technicians completing their first enlistment. We hope these factors 
and other benefits which we are requesting will produce substantially increased 
reenlistment rates. If such is the case, the need for civilian replacements would 
be reduced and accordingly it would be necessary to have the funds in the “Mili 
tary personnel” appropriations in order to pay this larger number of military 
personnel. The Air Force will not exceed the 975,000 military personnel indi- 
eated in the President’s budget message, even if the reenlistment rate improves 
This number represents our planned military strength to be reached by the end 
of fiscal year 1956 as we progress toward the 137-wing structure by end fiscal 
year 1957. 

RESERVE PERSONNEL 


In the appropriation for reserve personnel we are requesting $43,565,000 
This is $3,563,000 more than the $40 million request initially presented to th 
House Appropriations Committee to reflect the added costs in this appropriatio 
of the Career Incentive Act. 

The appropriation covers pay and allowances for active duty, for the purpose 
of training participating personnel. It also provides for inactive duty and scl 
training. In addition, it covers certain costs of the Air Force ROTC progr 
Equipment and maintenance support are inelnded as part of Air Force actiy 
funded by the other appropriations. 

The development of our Reserve program has exceeded expectations. W 
pect to end fiscal year 1955 with about 14,000 more paid participating res: 
than we programed in the 1955 budget estimate. It now ippears tha 
current fiscal year 1955 program will cost about $2,700,000 more than last 
appropriation of $28 million. However, the Congress recognized last year tl 
recruiting trends indicated we might require additional funds, and authorize 
transfer during fiscal year 1955 of up to $5 million from other appropriations 
of the Air Force. 

The 24 Reserve wings are programed by mid-1957 as vital support to our 


own 137-wing force. Wings are being equipped as rapidly as equipment be 
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somes available and organizational capabilities warrant. The growth in num- 
ners of active paid reservists continues to reflect the emphasis we place upon 
oo 


this program. From 25,518 at the end of fiscal year 1954, we can now estimate 
19.525 at the end of fiscal year 1955, and 74,535 at the end of 1956, 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air Force has need for strong effective Reserve forces with combat capa- 
hility promptly available in event of war. We are programing a 27-wing Air 
National Guard to be composed of 23 fighter interceptors, 2 tactical bombers, and 
» tactical reconnaissance wings. In the event of an all-out war, 25 guard 
fighter-type units will be assigned immediately to Continental Air Defense; the 
remaining 4 will be assigned to the Tactical Air Command. Even at present a 
fow fighter elements are already augmenting runway alerts maintained by regu- 
jar air units of Continental Air Defense. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, the Air National Guard units should be 70 per- 
cent equipped and 90 percent of the assigned tactical aircraft will be jets. 

The guard must be ready for immediate service wherever required to join 
the active duty Air Force and augment our [D-day capability. We are presently 
operating 152 National Guard facilities, of which 86 are flying fields. In fiseal 
vear 1953 we had 36,000 people in the program. By the end of this fiscal year we 
expect to attain a strength of 64,000 and plan 71,000 by end of fiscal year 1956— 
this figure is 82 percent of our ultimate authorized goal. 

Most of our costs in the Air National Guard program are related directly to 
personnel or equipment, such as aireraft. At the end of fiscal year 1956 we 
expect to have 1,472 tactical aireraft on hand, 1,300 of which will be tactical jet 
fighters. In our budget presented to the House initially, we asked for $200 
million. This has necessarily been increased to $203,141,000 as a result of effects 
of the Career Incentive Act where individuals received basic pay increases. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


[should point out that in this year’s budget presentation the Air Force included 
in its carryover estimates of nnobligated funds as of the beginning of fiscal year 
1956, not only unobligated unprogramed funds which are applied to reduce the 
fiscal year 1956 appropriations requested, but also unobligated programed funds 
which are specifically required to complete programs approved and initiated prior 
to the fiseal year-end. This is a change in the practice followed in prior budget 
presentations. Heretofore, except in the area of military construction, the ini- 
tial estimates presented to the Congress of unobligated programed carryover 
funds were limited to funds for engineering changes and first destination trans- 
portation costs. It was, however, our practice during subsequent congressional 
hearings, to furnish the committee estimates of all the unobligated funds which 
were expected to be carried over into the following year. These latter estimates 
of unobligated carryovers of course included not only funds programed for en- 
gineering changes and first destination transportation, but also funds required to 
complete the approved program. 

I believe a review of the development of the Air Force appropriation structure 
would be helpful in understanding this problem as well as demonstrating why 
we believe the present system, including the unobligated carryovers. is to the 
advantage of the Air Force, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Congress. 

In order to procure aircraft under the appropriation structure in use in 1947 
when we were part of the Army, funds were appropriated to the Signal, Quarter- 
master, Ordnance, Medical, and Army Air Corps. To determine the total cost of 
the aircraft, or even the number of complete aircraft under procurement, it was 
necessary to accumulate the information from all of these appropriations. 

With the cooperation of this committee, the Air Force appropriation strue- 
ture has been established in such a manner that the cost of aircraft, including 
iirframes, engines, electronic equipment, initial spare-parts, first destination 
transportation, engineering changes, tools, facilities, and staff with which to 
procure the aircraft, was brought into a single appropriation. 

\s a first step in this direction, this committee, in a Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act of 1948, recognized the funding problems the Air Force had in connee- 
tion with long lead-time procurement items and therefore extended certain obli- 
gational authority beyond an annual basis. Subsequently, in the further develop- 
ment of the Air Force’s appropriation structure this authority was extended to 
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four appropriations: Aircraft, major procurement, military construction, and pe. 
search and development. (Similar improvement has likewise been made in ap. 
propriation structures of the other two services within the last several years.) 
This, in our opinion, represents a substantial improvement in the method of 
budgetary control of funds for these major items, as it permits all reviewing av. 
thorities to have presented to them, in a single appropriation, requests covering 
the total estimated cost of a given number of end-items. Such full disclosure 
of the total cost of the procurement program permits a decision as to the ey. 
tent to which reviewing authorities wished to approve the program, provide the 
funds needed, and complete the financing of that portion of the procurement 
program. Insofar as providing the funds was concerned, the completed action 
by these reviewing authorities made it unnecessary for their successors, or suc. 
ceeding Congresses, to consider again the same program, Which by that time 
would have been substantially committed, to determine whether or not they wish 
to provide the funds for the completion of the previously approved program, 
Under the present system, when the Air Force directs its contracting officers to 
procure 100 B-47 aircraft, funds are available (and are set aside—some for ob- 
ligation at a later date) to cover the total estimated cost to be incurred for com- 
plete delivery of a hundred usable end-items with complementary initial spares 
and spare parts required to keep the aircraft operational during the first year 

This method of financing complete aircraft also permitted members of this 
committee, in presenting the annual appropriation bill to the Members of the 
Senate, to advise them specifically as to the number and type of aircraft being 
covered in the appropriation bill. This method of financing aircraft also sub- 
stantially assisted the Air Force in explaining to the press and to the public what 
might be expected in the way of total aircraft procurement with the funds then 
being requested of the Congress, and, in short, provided a simple, understandable 
statement of Air Force procurement objectives for the year in question. 

On the other hand, if for the last several years the Department of the Air 
Force had followed the practice of budgeting only for the amounts to be obligated 
in the budget year, the budget now before the committee for the financing of 
flyaway aircraft procurements would be very complex. It would include not only 
the long lead time items of aircraft ordered for the first time in fiscal year 
1956, but the shorter lead time items, price adjustments, etc., required to com- 
plete aircraft ordered initially as far back as fiscal year 1952. It would mean 
piecemeal financing of the components of an end product. 

This type financing and budget would never show the complete aircraft cost 
in one budget and in effect would place the Congress in a position each year of 
first having to provide funds for partially financed aircraft before a review 
could be made of the new portion of flyaway aircraft to be established in the 
budget year. If we were to include consideration of spares, missiles, and other 
budget projects, the situation would become much more complex, of course. 

This would seem to be a very difficult picture to present; furthermore, a large 
part of the request would be simply to complete previously approved programs 
and would thus not be subject to a practicable review by either the executive or 
legislative branches of the Government. 

In recommending the retention of the present system of budgeting, we believe 
that we are continuing the good practices initiated by this committee, and are 
avoiding the possibility of having unfinished aircraft, incomplete research proj- 
ects, or partially built unuseable public works items because of failure to secure 
funds with which to complete the item or project. We believe it is advantageous 
for each review group and for the Congress to complete its action in financing a 
whole useable increment, whether it be in an airplane, a ship, a research proj- 
ect, or a building in a public works project. This affords a realistic control over 
the program being approved. 

It is felt that frank recognition of the undesirability in certain no-vear appro- 
priations of obligating 100 percent of programed funds during the year in whicl 
appropriated, coupled with an understanding of the reasons therefor. is a further 
step forward in improving fund management. As a result of experience and better 
techniques, we are now able to include more realistic estimates of unobligated 
balances in the President’s budget. We believe this also presents to the Con- 
gress a better picture of our actually anticipated obligational activity during 
the current year, as well as during the year for which new funds are requested. 

As of June 30, 1954, the Air Force had an unobligated balance of $7.1 billion 
which carried over into fiseal year 1955. Of this amount, $3.1 billion repre- 
sented fiscal year 1954 and prior year funds which were applied to the fiscal year 
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195) program. This was in keeping with the Air Force advice to this committee 
last year that a sizable portion of the fiscal year 1955 program could be financed 
from funds on hand. At the end of fiscal year 1955 it is estimated that our total 
ynobligated carryover will amount to $4.) billion, only $325 million of which will 
he unprogramed ; this has been applied to reduce our fiscal year 1956 needs. At 
the end of fiscal year 1956 it is estimated that we will have about $3.7 billion of 
nnobligated funds which willl be carried into fiscal year 1957, all programed and 
required to complete the financing of the program authorized in fiscal year 1956 
and prior years. 

| feel that this explanation of these carryovers provides a clear, accurate back- 
ground of our needs in this area. I can assure you, without qualification, that 
this budget is tied directly to the individual programs, as specified in our corre- 
lated programing documents, on which is based the scheduled buildup of our 
137 wings. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Gartock. I would first Hke—not in view of the chairman’s 
previous comments, but in light of the first item in my statement 
to bring up a report that we have made on financial management in 
the Air Foree. It is a report on the activities of the previous fiscal 
vear Which indicates the efforts being made and the results being 
achieved in better financial management. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to offer it for the 
record. 

Senator Crravez. It may be included in the record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


A SUMMARY REPORT ON FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE AIR FORCE 


Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management), 
February 1955 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FINANCIAL FUNCTION 


I, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) 
is charged by secretarial order with the direction, guidance, and supervision 
over all matters pertaining to the formulation, review, and execution of plans, 
policies and programs in the functional fields of fiscal and financial manage- 
ment. Inasmuch as the Assistant Secretary is responsible for directing and 
supervising the Comptroller, his cognizance embraces the principal functions of 
that office; namely, budgeting, accounting, finance, progress and statistical report- 
ing, management analysis, and auditing. Like the other Assistant Secretaries in 
the Air Force, the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management has several 
deputies who specialize in specific areas; namely, budget and program manage- 
ment, accounting and financial management, and contract financing. This type 
of arrangement also enables the Air Force Assistant Secretaries to accomplish, 
in behalf of the Secretary, special analysis and review type activities in the 
areas of their respective responsibilities, and adds intimacy and vitality to their 
management relationships with the Air Staff. For the Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management, this assistance has been supplemented by counsel from 
two nationally known firms of certified public accountants. 

A management tool that has been especially helpful is the Financial Policies 
Committee. This not only provides the Secretary’s staff with an opportunity to 
hear and discuss fianncial and fiscal problems directly with responsible top Air 
Staff members, but also provides a continuity of review of progress in the obligat- 
ing of funds appropriated. In addition to the deputies in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Financial Management, the Comptroller and Deputy Comptrol- 
ler sit on this Committee together with representatives from the other Deputy 
Chiefs of Staff, particularly as Assistant for Programing (Operations), and the 
Assistant for Materiel Program Control (Materiel). Examples of the types of 
activities of this Committee are: (1) provision of continuous reevaluation of 
proposed programs to assure only required funding under rapidly changing 
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conditions; (2) the correlation at top level of obligation forecasts made by th 
operating offices of primary interest and those made by the Comptroller; (3) the 
discovery in many instances, of unacceptable trends in obligations, expendi. 
tures or Carryovers in time to take remedial action. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management, using the 
Comptroller staff, has developed very useful monthly program progress reviews 
for the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries, in their respective aregs 
of interest. These meetings, which illustrate the importance of comptroller. 
ship in obtaining better management, are also attended by Air Staff representy. 
tives who are in a position to discuss and initiate action on problems raised, 

2, Comptrollership in the Air Force 

Comptrollership has established roots in the Air Foree. The Air Corps, as jt 
was then called, created the Office of the Air Comptroller at Headquarters jy 
June 1946, preceding the legislative requirements by about 8 years. These re. 
quirements, as set forth in the 1949 amendments to the National Security Ac 
of 1947, prescribed comptrollership in the military departments which closely 
followed the Air Force organizational pattern and the concept which it was 
designated to implement. This concept, reduced to its simplest terms, was to 
centralize the collection, recording, and analysis of operating information and 
to insure that the various managers of the Air Force had the best possible facts 
in the best possible form to guide their decisions. The inclusion in the present 
Comptroller family of management analysis. statistical services, budget, finance, 
accounting, and audit, has created within a single organization the responsibility 
as well as the capacity for the provision of integrated management information 
and advice te command and staff at all levels. 

The Air Force has in general been fortunate to have been able to get officers 
and civilians to build and operate the comptroller system. There is a total of 
about 35,800 military and civilians assigned throughout the Air Force, possessing 
comptroller-type skills. These include approximately 3,800 officers, 14,000 airmen, 
and 18,000 civilians. Of these civilians over 8,900 hold positions comparable to 
those held by officers. This includes at Headquarters, USAF, the Deputy Comp- 
troller, Assistant Comptroller, Assistant to the Director of Statistical Services, 
Associate Director of Accounting, Associate Director of Budget and the Deputy 
Auditor General. 

To insure full implementation of title IV to the greatest degree of professional 
skill in the shortest possible time, the Air Force has been placing emphasis or 
financial management in the technical and managerial areas of comptrollership 
throughout the Air Force. 

Management training and edueation of Air Force personnel, including comp- 
troller personnel, is being carried on through 24 separate courses at civilian and 
military institutions. Four of these courses are conducted at various civilian 
institutions. They include graduate business administration at Harvard, Indi 
ana, and Michigan Universities. Undergraduate business administraton courses 
are offered at Pittsburgh, Michigan, Ohio State, and Indiana. Air Force per: 
sonnel also attend advanced manngement courses at Pittsburgh, George Wash- 
ington, and at Harvard Universities. During fiscal year 1954 these civilian 
schools graduated 82 Air Force officers. This will be increased to 203 officers 
during fiscal year 1955.) Approximately 25 percent of these officers are assigned 
directly into the comptroller system and the remainder are spread throughout 
the Air Force in other operational activities for the benefit of the Air Force asa 
whole. 

In addition to the civilian education, there are 20 separate courses conducted 
by the Air Training Command to specialize and qualify officers, civilians, and 
airmen in the following fields: Finance, budgeting, accounting, auditing, statis- 
tics, and management analysis. These courses are designed to provide profes- 
sional skills in comptrollership. During fiscal year 1954, 1,734 persons were 
trained in these categories, including 525 officers, 38 civilians, and 1,171 airmen. 
During fiscal year 1955, 2,589 Air Force personnel are scheduled for this training, 
including 485 officers, 263 civilians, and 1,841 airmen, 

To fulfill present and future Air Force requirements in the field of financial 
management, the Comptroller has further proposed a special graduate-level 
course for selected officers with demontrated ability. This course will provide 
for top-level executive education in comptrollership at a civilian university to 
enable them, after this special training, to effectively perform in key comptroller 
positions at headquarters in Washington, and at major commands and subcom- 
mands throughout the world. This proposal is being carefully studied by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel at the request of the Comptroller. 
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The assignment and reassignment of comptroller officers is carefully monitored 
py the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, with the advice of the comptroller staff. 
Qualifications, background, experience, and capabilities play the dominant part 
o meet Air Force needs where these men are required, Cross-training by on-the- 
job training is further provided to enable the officer to become competent in the 
various fields, with time and experience, as he progresses to greater responsi- 
pilities and is ultimately selected for a comptroller position. 

The demands for trained personnel in the elements of the comptroller system 
are so great that they exceed the school capabilities to satisfy Air Force require- 
ments. For this reason an aggressive on-the-job training program has been 
directed to fulfill this requirement worldwide. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


1. Introduction 

On November 7, 1953, the Air Force released its plan for an integrated Air 
Force financial management system. This system represented the culmination 
of efforts of the Air Force over the last several years, assisted by a group from 
the Harvard Graduate Business School, and partners of various public account 
ing firms. This plan indicates the serious desire of the Air Force to improve 
its system of financial control. 

The financial management system, which is now in process of refinement and 
installation, represents the integration of all Air Force component accounting 
systems into a comprehensive accounting system of the double-entry accrual type 
which proposes to bring together, in one system, all financial transactions, in 
cluding those concerned with appropriations, apportionments, commitments, 
obligations, receipts, expenditures, costs, and property. The proposed system 
includes the following features : 

1. Recognition of the necessity for decentralized management correspond 
ing to the placement of management responsibilities following command 
lines to the airbase level. 

». Recognition of day-to-day requirements for considering financial impli 
cations as one of the factors in making management decisions at every point 
where such decisions must be made. 

3. Emphasis upon responsibility accounting, a rather new and popular 
term used to describe the accounting for operations and use of resources 
according to organizational assignments of responsibility. This is also one 
basic concept of the term “performance budgeting.” 

t. The requirement for financial accounting for inventories, properties, 
and other assets and liabilities for purposes of better planning and control 
from the standpoint of supply management as well as financial manage- 
ment. 

5. Recognition of modern accounting coucepts. 

G6. Recognition of the need for simplifying the accounting system with the 
elimination of duplication of bookkeeping at the various levels where man- 
agement information is required, and with the use of budgets and reports 
consolidated and summarized through command lines. 

7. Recognition of the basic need for an educational and training program 
to improve the level of comptroller personnel and to assist other manage- 
ment people in understanding and utilizing the system of financial planning 
and control in their everyday operations. 

&. The development of a program of action on a broad front to achieve 
the objectives of the plan with special emphasis on the development of the 
accounting system and the integration of the budgetary, expense, and asset 
accounts. 

The financial management system is planning to encompass such integral pro- 
grams as (a) base-level accounting, (b) monetary inventory accounting, (¢) 
work measurement, production control, and standard cost programs, (d) stock, 
industrial, and management funds, and (e€) international accounting. <A brief 
Summary of these programs follows. 


) 


2. Base level accounting 


On July 1, 1954, the Air Force installed a double-entry accrual type accounting 
system at all airbases. In addition to this installation, tests of the overall 
aspects of the financial management system are being conducted at Lockbourne, 
Langley, and McChord Air Force Bases. These base tests include such phases 
of the system as (a) the integration of appropriation, expense, cost, and cash 
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accounting, (b) the development and use of standard costs, (c) the development 
of cost systems for tenant activities, (d) the use of stock funds at base ley), 
(ec) the allocation of expense of the base activities on a functional basis, (f) 
the use of accounting machines and electronic equipment, and (7) the develop. 
ment of managerial type financial statements for use at installation level ep. 
compassing financial forecasts, operating results, work measurement data, ang 
other statistical data most useful to commanders in evaluating past perform. 
ance and forecasting future costs. 

It is anticipated that the results obtained from these tests will be evaluated 
and incorporated into a standard program for installation, on an Air Force-wide 
basis, during fiscal vear 1956. 

One of the most significant developments of the base-level tests is the interest 
and cooperation evidenced by key military and civilian personnel. At each of 
the tests, a financial management committee, composed of base, squadron, and 
departmental commanders, has been established to review the monthly financia 
statements. These commanders and managers have encouraged their staffs 
to project the cost of their proposed operational programs to the end that 
such costed programs may be compared later with actual operating results 


3. Monetary inventory accounting 


In February 1953 the Air Force instituted a montary inventory accounting 
service test at the San Bernardino air materiel area. As a result of the San 
Bernardino test, definitive accounting procedures were developed for depot whole 
sale stocks and these procedures were installed at all Air Force depots and air 
materiel areas during the year 1958. These procedures were expanded to includ 
the retail stocks at depot level early in 1954 and have been installed at all Air 
Force depots and air materiel areas. Monetary inventory accounting was als 
extended to include base-level stocks and this system was installed at all Air 
Force bases on April 1, 1954. During the period from June to December 1954, 
monetary inventory accounting procedures were developed for overseas depots 
and the implementation of these procedures began in October 1954. The target 
date for the complete installation of monetary inventory accounting in the over 
seas depots is April 1, 1955. 

Monetary inventory accounting, when supplemented by detailed quantity data 
on the 1.2 million supply items in the Air Force, provides management with 
summary information not previously available. The dollar common denominator 
makes it possible for supply management to know the status of the inventory 
in terms of dollars, where stocks are heavy, and where action must be taken 
to reduce stocks and thereby reduce handling costs and warehouse requirements 
Dollar inventory figures provide stock turnover rates and provide broad checks 
on the consumption of item requirements in terms of dollar values. 

In addition to the installation of monetary inventory accounting at base and 
depot level, other phases of this program, which are in process of development 
and installation, include (a) the development of an accounting system to cove! 
Air Force assets located in contractors’ plants, (b) the development of methods 
and systems for reporting, in financial terms, assets belonging to the Air Fore 
and in possession of other military departments, and (¢) the control over intransit 
inventories. Upon completion of this program, the Air Force will have control 
of supplies from the time of acquisition until the time of consumption and the 
complete inventory system will be tied to the cash and general books of account 
The target date for the completion of all phases of the program is July 1, 1956 

During fiscal year 1954 the Air Force local purchase store operation was also 
expanded and refined. At the present time over 140,000 supply items have beeu 
designated as “local purchase” items and are included in the local purchas 
sales store operation. The Air Force sales stores are operated along the lines 
of a commercial retail store. The merchandise, or stores’ inventory, is priced 
and displayed, and the customer shops around for the merchandise he needs 
in the efficient operation of his department. Sales are accounted for on a dollar 
basis in the same manner utilized in a successful retail store operation. 

Since the installation of the monetary inventory accounting system, Air Force 
supply managers have used the data developed by the system to (a) evaluate 
inventories in relation to inventory demands, (b) spotlight areas where inven- 
tories can be reduced or redistributed, (c) evaluate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams for identification and disposition of excess property, (d@) control the repair 
program, (e) control the generation and accumulation of reparable inventory, 
(f) spotlight areas where excessive movement of inventory is indicated, (9) 
evaluate receipts from procurement and maintenance repair programs as coll- 
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narod With serviceable shipments and inventory position, (4) evaluate and 
dete riuine warehouse requirements. ‘ ; ; 

There are many examples of the benefits which have been obtained from the 
monetary inventory accounting system. The following examples, representing 
specific studies now in process, are illustrative of the uses of monetary inventory 
data by supply personnel : 

1. At one Air Force depot an analysis of the data developed through the 
monetary inventory accounting system disclosed that approximately 25 
percent of total shipments to users are returned in a serviceable condition 
te the depot. Depot personnel are presently analyzing this situation in order 
to reduce supply returns. ‘The elimination of excessive stock rotation will 
reduce freight costs, administrative handling costs, and warehouse space 
requirements. 

2. Based upon data produced by the monetary inventory accounting sys- 
tem, an Air Force depot has established a goal to reduce, by October 1, 1955, 
the total inventory carried in base supply inventories, exclusive of lumber and 
packaging materials, from $1,450,000 to $250,000. This reduction in base 
supply stocks will reduce inventory investment, administrative handling 
costs, and warehouse space requirements. 

order to train supply personnel in the use of monetary inventory aeccount- 
information in depot supply operations, the Air Force has initiated a pro- 

um of seminars. In this program the Air Force has been assisted by a firm 
of inventory Management consultants. This firm, together with a nationally 
known public accounting firm, is also assisting in the refinement of the mone- 
tary inventory accounting procedures and in the development of uses in depot 
supply operations for the information produced by this system. 

In December 1954, the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, released the first consolidated monetary report of Air Force 
inventory. This report included Air Force stocks of supplies and equipment in 
Zone of the Interior depots and in Air Force base supply warehouses worldwide. 
The charts and statements included in the report reflected the total value of the 
inventory by condition, location, ownership, and by 23 categories, e. ¢.. airframe 
spares, engines and spare parts, ammunition, stocks in local purchase stores, 
tools. This report will be expanded and improved as further experience is gained 
in the monetary inventory accounting system. 

Work measurement, production control, standard costs 

During fiscal year 1954 the Air Force. with the assistance of certified public 
accountants, developed and tested at the Sacramento air materiel area, a manage- 
ment control system for aircraft maintenance activities. This work covered three 
separate but related projects, i. e., work measurement, production control, and 
standard cost accounting. 

Work measurement is the advance calculated determination of the labor time 
necessary for producing a given piece of work and of the pieces of materia! 
which will be required to do that work. These data, when priced, provide an 
estimate of the cost of the work which then may be compared with the actual 
cost to determine the relative efficiency of the section, or shop performing the 
work, 

If work measurement is to be used effectively, it is necessary to control pro- 
duction. The flow of work through the shop must be scheduled so as to realize 
maximum utilization of men, equipment, and space. This requires intelligent 
advance scheduling, or production control. One medium for reporting the results 
of these efforts is cost accounting and cost reports which indicate comparative 
efficiency of each shop and the techniques and standards employed. 

All phases of this program were installed and tested at the Sacramento air 
materiel area during fiscal year 1954. and the work measurement phase of the 
program is now being conducted at all air materiel areas, and Air Force depots 
engaged in maintenance work. Formalized training courses are being conducted 
to acquaint depot and materiel area personnel with production control and 
standard cost procedures and techniques, and it is estimated that these phases 
of the program will be installed in a!l air materiel areas, and Air Force depots 
engaged in maintenance work, by April 1, 1955. 

The results of the test at the Sacramento air materiel area indicated that the 
depot man-hour requirements had been reduced by approximately 10 percent 
through the application of work-measurement techniques, production control, 
and standard costs. In preparing the Air Force budget request for fiscal vear 
1956, this element of efficiency has been taken into consideration, and the depot 
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maintenance man-hour workload, as originally estimated, was reduced by oye; 
$40 million. 


3. Working capital funds 

Title LV, section 405, of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949 (Public 
Law 216, 81st Cong.) authorized the Secretary of Defense to establish working. 
eapital funds for financing inventories of stores, supplies, materials, nd equip. 
ment, and provide working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for 
such commercial-type activities as provide common services within or among the 
departments and agencies of the Department of Defense. Working capita! 
funds represent the employment of the revolving fund concept. Under this coy 
cept, cash generated through the sale of goods or services is returned to the 
credit of the selling or producing enterprise to be used for the continuing opera. 
tion of the enterprise. 

Using the working capital concept the Air Force has established a stock fund 
covering three fields of supply, i. e., clothing, petroleum products, and medica 
and dental supplies. The clothing division of the Air Force stock fund was 
established on July 1, 1950, and the aviation fuels division and medical-denta 
division were established on July 1, 1953. Procedures are being developed for 
the initiation of a stock fund division for subsistence inventories on July 1, 1955 
and a test of stock fund accounting procedures for local purchase type inyen- 
tories is currently being conducted at Langley Air Force Base. 

Throughout the past year, the Air Force has continued to refine and improve 
its operations in the stock fund area. For example, procedural changes in the 
operation of the aviation fuels division to accelerate the collection of accounts 
receivable made it possible to reduce the working capital required to finance in- 
ventories by approximately $25 million. It is expected that a further reduction 
of $10 million in operating capital can be effected through further refinements in 
collection procedures, This improvement in the cash position permits the utiliza 
tion of such funds to finance, in part, an increase in the inventory level of ayi 
ation fuels and lubricants to meet mobilization reserve requirements. 

There are many examples of the benetits obtained from the use of stock funds 
As experience is gained, examples of such benefits become more and more nu 
merous. For example, a recent report disclosed that, based upon information 
provided by the clothing stock fund accounting system, a major command took 
action to reduce the value of clothing inventories at all airbases within the 
major command from $2,000,000 to $400,000—a_ reduction of SO percent. This 
reduction was accomplished by selling from base inventories without replace 
ment until appropriate inventory levels were reached. This action reduced the 
dollar investment in base inventories, as well as the related warehousing and 
handling costs. In another instance, information developed under the medica! 
dental stock fund accounting system with respect to materiel issues ennbled the 
Air Force to revise downward its apportionment request to the Bureau of the 

sudget by approximately $5 million during fiscal year 1954. 

In addition to stock funds, the Air Force has also employed the medium of 
working capital funds in the industrial area, and has now placed eight printing 
plants under the industrial fund concept. The printing plant at Kelly Air Force 
Base was set up under the industria! fund on July 1, 1950, and seven additional 
plants were included as units of the Air Force Printing Service of the Air Force 
industrial fund on July 1, 1954. All Air Force laundries and dry-cleaning plants 
are scheduled to be placed under the industrial fund type of operation on July 
1, 1955. 

The Air Force is studying additional areas where the application of working 
capital funds will simplify the budgeting and funding processes or will provide 
management with greater control over a specific area of operation. 

6. Management funds 

The Air Force management fund was established in fiscal vear 1950 under 
the authority provided in section 406 of the National Security Act amendments 
of 1949 (Public Law 216, Sist Cong.). This fund provides an efficient means 
of financing projects which are funded by advances from two or more Depart 
ment of Defense appropriations and where the nature of the projects precludes 
a ready distribution of costs to the source appropriations. 

In the past the Air Force manngement fund has been utilized for the finan- 
cing of atomic test programs, first destination transportation expense, and spe- 
cic Department of Defense support activities. At the present time, the Air 
Force has two active projects being funded under the management fund con 
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cept; i. e., Operation Dewline which pertains to the development, construction, 
aud operation of a distant early warning system; and Operation Infrastructure 
which involves the construction of facilities required for USAF units in conti- 
yental France in support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Air 
Force does not have any specific plans at this time for the placing of additional 
projects under management fund financing; however, this method of financing 
will be employed whenever it appears desirable. 


AUDITING 


4 strong well-rounded audit program, suited to a decentralized pattern of 
operations, is & necessary and vitally important part of adequate internal con- 
trol and effective financial management. ‘Title IV of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended, recognized the importance of internal audit and made 
specific provision for the establishment of an internal audit organization in 
the Department of Defense and the military departments. 

The audit activities of the Air Force are conducted by a centralized organiza- 
tion reporting directly to the Comptroller, Headquarters, USAF, through the 
\uditor General. This organization has worldwide responsibility and operates 
largely On a site-audit basis with established officers in 313 different locations. 
The audit organization performs two major audit functions—the audit of 
procurement contracts and the audit of internal Air Force activities. At the 
yresent time there are over 11,000 prime contracts under the audit cognizance 
of the Auditor General. These contracts have an aggregate face value of $33.7 
pillion and an uninvoiced dollar balance at September 80, 1954, of $12.9 billion. 

In addition to these contracts with industrial firms, there are over 9,000 
activities at Air Force installations throughout the world which are subject to 
audit by the Auditor General. These activities include stock and industrial 
funds, military property and salse accounts, nonappropriated funds, cost systems, 
and appropriated fund accounts. 

During fiscal year 1954 the Auditor General audited procurement contracts at 
contractors’ plants in the amount of 89.2 billion. Over 6,000 reports were issued 
to procurement officials as a result of these audits. Cost reductions based upon 
the auditors’ findings, as set forth in these reports, approximated $550 million. 

; Several specific examples of the cost reductions which make up this amount of 
$550 million, as taken from individual audit reports issued during fiscal year 
154, follow : 

1. A large contractor presented a cost statement (claim) totaling 
$154,900,000 for use in redetermining contract prices. sased upon the Air 
Force auditors’ findings, the contractor revised its cost statement and 
negotiated new prices with the Air Force which were $15,700,000 less than 
its original statement or claim. Exceptions taken by the Air Force auditor 
included: $6,800,000 representing excessive material charges and the failure 
of the contractor to give proper allowance for downward revision of sub- 
contract prices ; $200,000 for excessive labor charges; $8,900,000 represent- 
ing excessive charges for manufacturing and engineering expenses result- 
ing from an improper application of overhead rates and the inclusion of 
inapplicable costs; and $800,000 for excessive general and administrative 
expenses. The application of the Air Force auditor's findings to the uncom- 
pleted portion of the contract resulted in a further cost reduction of S28 
million—or a total cost reduction of over $43 million. 

2. In auditing a subcontractor’s cost statement (claim) totaling $240,000, 
the Air Force auditor found that $180,000, or 75 percent of the contractor's 
claim was for materials which were chargeable to prior contracts and should 
not have been included in the contract under audit. 

6. A contractor submitted a cost proposal on a time and material basis 
for the repair and modification of aircraft, accessories, other vehicles, and 
motorized handling equipment. The findings of the Air Force auditor were 
instrumental in reducing the labor rate submitted by the contractor by 
over & cents an hour. Since the contract was estimated to require over 
6 million hours, the cost reduction aggregated in excess of $500,000. 

In addition to the contract audit reports issued to procurement officials, over 
14,000 formal audit reports were issued to commanders and higher echelons in 
connection with the audit of intra-Air Force accounts and activities. These 
reports were designed to provide assistance to commanders and managers in 
achieving more efficient administration. A study conducted for the purpose 
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of determining action taken as a result of the auditors’ recommendations (jx, 
closed that 88.8 percent of the 11,651 recommendations made during the periqj 
under study were fully or partially implemented and an additional 7 pero, 
were concurred in by the responsible commander and were awaiting implements. 
tion. Recommendations not concurred in by the responsible commanders wey 
mostly in the category of differences in the interpretation of directives gy) 
regulations. 

Several examples of economies, effected through Air Force audits during 
fiscal year 1954 of intra-Air Force accounts, follow : 

1. During the course of an audit the resident auditor observed thy 
packaged grease, valued at approximately $100,000 was in open storag 
The packages showed signs of deterioration and leakage due to weathe 
exposure. Investigation revealed that the grease was excess to the neg 
of the installation. As a result of the auditor's recommendation, action wa 
instituted to redistribute the grease to bases where it could be properly safe. 
guarded and used. 

2. An auditor noted that a mess facility was drawing rations whic 
appeared to be in excess of requirements. The auditor instituted a serie 
of head counts to determine comparable consumption data. The consump. 
tion data indicated that the 56,000 rations drawn each month were approxi: 
mately 20 percent in excess of actual requirements. Based upon the reg. 
dent auditor’s findings, base personnel took immediate action to revise thy 
requisition procedures of this mess. This action resulted in reducing the 
monthiy cost of rations issued by approximately $10,400, while seryjn 
approximately the Same number of meals. 

3. An audit of the sales of supplies and services account at an airbase 
disclosed that Wherry housing was required by contract terms to rein. 
burse the Government for sewage-disposal service. Billings had not beep 
made as required. Based upon the recommendations of the resident auii- 
tor, billings totaling $1,400 were made to Wherry housing for sewage-dis. 
posal service for 400 housing units. During this examination the auditor 
also noted that a school operated on the base by a local school district had 
not been billed for utilities furnished as required by law. Billings for 
these utilities will total aproximately $900 per school term. 

In order to provide for more effective and efficient service to major commanis, 
the geographic boundaries of the Auditor General districts were realined dur. 
ing fiscal year 1954. A program of issuing quarterly summary reports of Audi: 
tor General activities was also established in order to provide summary infor. 
mation for management and budget needs at all levels. 

Continued emphasis is being placed on the joint Army, Navy, Air Force pro- 
gram of assignment of cognizance to one service for the audit of a company 
which also has contracts with one or both of the other two services. The benefits 
of this program to the services and to contractors have been significant from 
the standpoint of cost, time, and consistency. 


CONTRACT FINANCING 
!. Guaranteed loans, 

Guaranteed loans are authorized under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
as amended, and Executive Order 10480, and guaranty agreements are issued 
under Regulation V of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Syste! 

From the inception of the V-loan program in October 1950 to December 31, 14 
the Air Force has authorized $1,024,138,261 (guaranteed portion, $817,690.34 
and to date has suffered no loss nor has it been required to purchase any gua 
anteed loan from a financing institution. Actual credit outstanding at Nove! 
ber 30, 1954, was $223,292,488 of which the guaranteed portion was $177,335418 
The Air Force has no guarantee in excess of 90 percent. Meantime, as a reserve 
against loan purchases and possible losses, the Air Force has accumulated 
$7,614,511 (December 31, 1954) through its share of the interest and commitment 
fees. This figure is after the deduction of $604,732 administrative costs of Fel 
eral Reserve banks, the fiscal agents. 

In the effort to achieve essential defense production expeditiously with 
minimum risk to the Government, it has been Air Force management policy t 
deal syinpathetically but firmly with contractors and financing institutions 


2. Progress payments. 


Authority for progress payments is provided under section 3648, Revised 
Statutes, 31 U.S. C. section 529. Progress payments are payments made as work 
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progresses under a contract on the basis of costs incurred. Functionally, prog- 
ress payments have been an instrumentality of procurement, notably for con- 
gets involving long “lead time” items. Department of Defense Directive No. 
Prevent “O41 de ited 22 April 1954 stipulates “usual” progress payments as 90 percent 
uenta. of labor and materials costs, or 75 percent of total costs for some long lead time 
Were contracts. Exceptional circumstances that justify higher percentages must have 
the final approval of the contract financing authority responsible to the Assistant 
sooretury. Financial Management. In conjunction with this responsibility, the 
peer ‘ct financing office maintains close cooperation with procurement head- 
quarters to insure careful administration of progress payments with a view to 
mpi a ig complete liquidation in every case. A recent requirement pro- 
fol lit in the case of an initial request for progress payments when the 
pany is not a well-known contractor and when the procurement activity has 

+ had familiarity with the contractor’s financial background. 
\ desirable development, as provided in AFR 173-133, is the coordination be- 
fore contract award. In those exceptional cases where there is substantial 
joubt that 2 prospective contractor has the financial capacity or credit resources 
essential to performance of the contemplated contract, the procuring activity, 
letermining that no satisfactory alternative sources of supply are readily 
ible on terms equally as favorable to the Government, consults with the 
act Financing Office of the Assistant Secretary for Financial Management 
letermine Whether financing can prudently be arranged. This practice has 

me known as prior financial clearance. 
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ince payments as a medium for financing defense work have become 
t exclusively used for educational and scientific institutions. As of Novem 
1954, $8,017,740 was outstanding to such institutions out of a total of 


GENERAI 


‘ projects under development toward better financial management in the 
Air Force include (a) the mechanization of accounting, budget, and supply op 
eratious, (4) the preparation of a consolidated manual on international account 
ng systems and procedures with particular emphasis on the control of accounts 
eceivable, (¢) the development of simplified accounting procedures for military 
assistance advisory groups, air attachés and USAF missions, and (d) the de- 
velopment of accounting systems and procedures for reimbursable military assist- 

ince programs and grant aid to MDAP countries. 
In addition to the examples of economies and efficiencies effected through the 
iuproved financial management techniques, as commented upon in the 
oing paragraphs of this report, other significant accomplishments included 
insfer of the civilian payroll costing and recording function from the 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 
ransfer resulted in the integration of civilian payroll accounting into the 

ree financial management system. 


OVERALL BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Garnock. The budget as a whole, Mr. Chairman, is somewhat 
higher than last year. That is largely because of an increase in the 
appropriation “Aireraft and Related Procurement. 


li the previous year the Air Force had available subst: ae un- 
obligated funds to be applied to the new program. This year we 
carry over no funds that are available for application against ie new 
program, 

lhe unobligated carryover is fully committed to completing the 
program already on the books. 

Mr. Lewis will go into this program in more detail, but I think it is 
significant that the budget this year is asking for an increased num- 
ber of aireraft and it is bringing into the budget for the first time in 
substantial numbers the Century series of fighters which are all capable 
of sipersonic speed in level flight. 
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It also brings in the first of the supersonic bombers, a real step for. 
ward in our aircraft procurement. 

On maintenance and operation, Mr. Chairman, if I might sy. 
marize that, that is the appropriation, as you know, that is made wy, 
of a large number of relatively smaller dollar value items. 

In order to get some kind of feel of it, myself, as to what was goine 
on in here, I said, well, is it just costing us more and more to run this 
place or are we doing better? So I took 1952 as a base year. Tha 
seemed to be a good place to get started here. I charted the appropri. 
ations as a percentage of 1952. 1953 and 1954 we were down; 195; 
Wwe were up one percent. We will be up a little bit more in 1956. 

During that time, the net amount for military personnel was ¢- 
tually one percent less. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT 


However, on the parts of the Air Force that produce fighting eapa- 
bility, other than men, the number of wings went up 27 percent. 

The number of total aircraft went up 29 percent, and the flying 
hours are up 35 percent. 

Now, those are all kinds of measurements you might make as to 
how much maintenance and operations money you have to have. 

But at the same time we were able to hold the maintenance and 
operations money practically level. Within this 33 percent increas 
in flying hours, the percentage of hours being flown by jets has in 
creased about 450 percent. 

By the substitution of the B-47’s for the 29’s and the 50’s, and 
finally the complete substitution of the jets in the fighters, those hours 
are substantially more expensive than the reciprocal engine aircraft 
fiying those same hours. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. What about personnel? Is it affected 

Mr. Gariock. Civilian personnel ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. No, military personnel. 

Mr. Gartock. No, the military personnel is not substantially 
affected. 

As a matter of fact, the crews on the BAZ are smaller than they 
are on the 29’s and 50’s. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


The other item I would like to call to your attention is a question 
which we discussed at length in the House on the unobligated carry- 
overs. 

Senator Cuavez. For which particular appropriation ¢ 


Mr. Gariock. For aircraft procurement primarily, although there 


is some in “major procurement other than aircraft.” 
We have been budgeting in the past several years on the basis that 
when we come to Congress we present a program for a thousand ait- 


planes or 2,000 airplanes, of 3,000, as the case may be, or a full missile 
program or a communications program; we present the whole pro- 


gram to Congress, we get money enough to complete it. 
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It does not necessarily follow that it is in the best interest of the 
Government to place all of those contracts during the fiscal year in 
which the money first becomes available. 

We do not buy a complete airplane. I think that I am correct that 
for the normal airplane we will average at least 150 separate con- 
tracts. Some of those are for items with 24 to 30 months lead time. 
some of them, to take an extreme example, are tires that you can 
Pbuy ona week’s notice. 

Therefore, the contracting people have tried to buy these various 
items as they need to be purchased in order to flow into assembly, so 
that we are not committing the Government earlier than necessary. 

The other thing that happens is that you may have a second order 
ona particular aircraft and start this whole process over again because 

the schedule does not always follow out just exactly as you had antici- 

pated it, it may be 2 years in advance. 


REORDER POLICY 


Mr. Lewis has been following the practice of not reordering until 
the manufacturer reaches the point at which he must have his reorder 
toavoid a break in the production system. 

Now, this means that we carry over into subsequent years unobli- 
gated balances which are actually set aside to complete the program 
that the Congress has considered. 

Senator Ciavez. In starting a reorder, do you change plans, of 
necessity or otherwise? You work on the same specifications that 
you did when you first started / 

Mr, Garvock. The only reason is that as an airplane goes through 
production there are changes and improvements made as they find, 
from flying them or from testing them, that this or that item has to 
be changed. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not have to go to replanning / 

Mr. Garnock. No. 

The second order is much simpler. The plan is set up in the first 
ustance with the larger volume in mind and the contract is a follow- 
on contract which picks up the same aircraft which is then in pro- 
auction, 

ENTIRE COST INCLUDED IN BUDGET 


Senator KnLenper. When you come before this committee and ask 
lor money to build, say a thousand aircraft, do you not ask for the 
mount of the entire cost ot that proje ct ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir; and we finance the entire cost of the thousand 
out of that money without coming back for additional funds. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Senator ELLenper. Now, this year, that is from the amount of 
noney that you are asking this year; that is for the next fiscal year, 
I!06, you anticipate having an estimated unobligated balance of 
$3,655,000 2 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator ExLenprr. How can you estimate that so far in advance? 
It would seem to me that since you will not obligate that what is the 
use of appropriating it ? 
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Mr. Gartock. Senator Ellender, there are a number of ways of 
handling this. The way the Congress and the executive branch has 
been handling it for a number of. years is that we get money for 
complete aire raft, whether it is one or whether it is a thousand. We 
then place the contract over a series of years. 

Senator ELLenper. That amount becomes obligated, though / 

Mr. Gariock. No, it does not become obligated until the contract 
is placed. The contract may be placed as much as 3 years after the 
money is originally appropriated. 

The alternative to this is to appropriate money each year for a 
piece of a program so that we would come in the first year and say 
we want to start 2,000 airplanes and we only want enough to p lace 
the first contract or two on the books. 

Then the second year we come back and say, well, we have to haye 
enough for all of the second and so on. 

I made an analysis of this and it is in the House record. If we 
had followed that practice we al have been coming before this 
committee this year asking for money on 5 different programs, going 
back to 1955 and for 4 years prior to that. There would be pieces of 

each of those that would have to be paid out. 

Senator ELLeNpER. You would not have to do such a thing because 
we give the entire amount necessary to fulfill this contract for 4 
thousand airplanes. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. We give it to you. 

Mr. Gartock. But we do not obligate it until it is necessary and i) 
the best interest of the Government as to the time when this contract 
should be placed. 


COMMITMENTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Therefore, when we direct Wright Field, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, and the purchasing agency, we direct them to buy that thousand 
airplanes; we set aside with each model what we estimate to be the 
total final cost, including all the shipping charges and everything 
else with airplanes. 

The money is set aside. We call it committed. It is not obligated 
because an obligation does not occur until a contract is entered into. 

Timing for the contract varies for airfr ames, spares and spare parts, 
and engineering changes 

Senator Extenper. Let us forget about the spare parts. I have 
heard it about the Army and I have heard it ous the Navy over 
here. It seems that you have a different method in all three services 
for handling that phase. 

If you study the record you will see that I am correct in it. When 
you come here, going back to the first question I asked, when you come 
here for an order for a thousand planes, we give you the entire amount 
you say is necessary to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is to fulfill that contract. This is the first 
time I have heard that it is not obligated, that is, the full amount that 
we appropriate for airplanes is not obligated. You do it for ships! 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. You will find on ships that the obligations 
are spaced over a number of years just as they are with aircraft. 
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You place that contract which in the best interest of the Government 
must be placed this year. You do not go out and buy those things that 
are not yet needed, that do not need to be placed on contract this year, 
because you can still get delivery in time to complete your product 
by placing the contract next year, or the second year. _ 

“Senator, we have a chart here which I believe Mr. Lewis is going 
to present, but if you will bear with us a moment it will show how we 
anticipate this unobligated balance because we can forecast the point 
at which the contracts will be let; therefore, they will show as obli- 
gations. 

~ Inother words, if we start out with a thousand airplanes at a million 
dollars apiece, we know that the obligation will show up in about this 
sequence. 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PRrocUREMENT 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


CONTRACTUAL PROCEDURE 


General Gerriry. As you can see, an aircraft is broken down into a 
number of components. 

The airplane, spare parts for the airplane, the engines, the spare 
parts for the engines, and other Government-furnished equipment, such 
as armament, communications, instruments, wheels and brakes, tires, 
photographic equipment, and special tools and other test equipment. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you start, General / 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, we start out at the first of the fiscal 
yea 

Senator Cuavez. No; I mean in your program, in your construc- 
tion of that airplane, which is the first step you take. 

General Gerrity. The first step we take, Mr. Chairman, is the con- 
tract for the airplane. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is that indicated / 

General Gerriry. That is indicated right here. Now, this is the 
beginning of the fiseal year in which we have appropriated the funds. 
We make the contract for the airplane right here. 


CONTRACTS FOR SPARES 


Then in subsequent steps we contract for the spares, starting with 
the longest lead time items. Some of these spares as you can see are 
not obligated until the following fiscal year. 

Senator ELLenper. Are those spares for an airplane that has not 
been constructed yet ? 

(General Gerrity. Yes, sir. You see, these spares are delivered after 
the airplane is delivered. Out here you see in this particular case the 
initial delivery of aircraft starts in the third year and the spares parts 
concurrently with the airplane in delivery. 

So your spares are delivered right along with your airplane. 

Senator EKnrenper. Then this carryover, is it principally or pri- 
marily for spare parts ¢ 
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General Gerriry. Sir, it is for spare parts, and short lead time Goy. 
ernment-furnished equipment. That is, those items that require a very 
short time to fabricate, such as items a down here. Some gf 
those items may be obligated in the second yea 

There are also spare parts for Scena furnished equipment, 
which are obligated in subsequent fiscal years. 

And in addition to that there are changes in estimates of prices gy) 
there are engineering changes and there is first destination tr: anspi 
tation for the equipment we buy, which is only obligated as those y 
tions take place. 

Senator Encenper. But all that, though, is adjusted after your cop. 
tract isentered into? 

General Gerriry. That is right, sir. But the funds are not obligated 
until those adjustments are made to the contract. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Exnenper. Where will the $3 billion, $3,350 million unobli. 

gated funds that you anticipate having at the end of the coming fiscal 

vear, be used? That is what you have here on your chart. 
* Tn other words, in addition to the amount that you are now asking 
which includes new money and money from last year, you are going 
to have left at the end of the next fiscal vear, that is the fiscal year thai 
starts on July 1 of 1955, and ends on June 30 of 1956, you are going to 
have an unobligated balance of $3,350 million. How can you estimate 
that amount so far in advance and where will it be used if it is used 
at all? 

General Grerrity. I see your point, sir. 

Senator Eiuenper. Yes: I would like to know that. 

General Gerriry. This represents at this time our best estimate of 
what will be unobligated at that time, based on experience. 

Senator EL.nenperR. What is your yardstick? Why not make it ® 
bilhon, ora billion and a half dollars ? 

What is vour yardstick in reaching this unobligated balance ? 

General Grerriry. Our vardstick, sir, is our experience we have had 
in the past on the program, We make estimates for the future based 
on our past and current experience. 

Mr. Gartock. IT would like to add to that, Senator, on the 1954 
1955, and 1953 aircraft programs it 1s against specific airplanes tha 
we know we are going to have to let contracts for in 1956, 1957, and 
{958 

There it is against specific things that have been started, kn: 
that we have to buy these additional spares, engines, and iiiow a 
that kind. 

For 1956 it is an estimate, that following past experience this mucl 
of it will get placed under contract; this much will remain to be con- 
tracted for. 

Senator Errenprer. How do you reach that, Mr. Secretary? Ts it: 
the number of aircraft that you anticipate getting, or vou do no 
anticipate getting ? 

Mr. Garnock. No; it is on the number of aircraft that we are going 
to contract for, or that we have under contract. 
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On the aircraft that we contracted for this year, that we started the 

st step on, the following steps will be ti aken, some of them will be 
tak en in 1956, some in 1957, some in 1958. 

The funds are all set aside for those things now. 

To the extent that they are not to be carried out until 1957, the 
money remains unobligated. 

The same is true against the 1953 and 1954 programs. Mr. Lewis 


would like to comment on that. 


| STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 
AIRPLANE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Lewis. Senator Ellender, my name is Roger Lewis. I am the 
Assistant Secretary for Material, and for the procurement of airplanes. 
This type of equipment 1s my direct responsibility. 

I think I can help to give you a better understanding of what th: 
problem 1S. ; 

Senator ELienper. I wish you would. I do not understand it yet. 


METHOD OF PROCESSING ESTIMATES 


Mr. Lewis. When we decide in a given year or a given time to buy 
certain types of airplanes and certain qu: intities of airplanes within 
those tvpes., We inake an estimate of the total cost to produc e that air- 
plane and all of the equipment that is necessary to support and 
fieht 

Senator Ertenner. For which you come to us and ask for an ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr. Lewis. For which we come to you and ask for funds. 

Now, that involves all of these things and some other things: It in- 


‘volves the airframe: it involves the engine; it involves the spares for 


thang, without which you cannot operate. It involves certain items 
of Government furnished equipment that go into the airplane, and it 
involves certain items of ground-handling equipment and other things 
that are required in connection with the use of the airplane. 

We know from experience that it does not do any good to have just 
an airplane or airframe. You have to have complete fighting sup- 
port—a weapons system. 

When we ask you for funds we ask you for funds that are required 
to complete that entire system. 

Now, in that svstem there are many different kinds of items. They 

nall the wav from $100,000 or $150,000 engines down to a tire thar 

i@ht cost $40 or S50. 
1 those items we have a great variety of manufacturing items. The 
rame takes a long time. It takes about 18 months to 2 vears 


© my 


to put an airframe together. It takes much less time to buy some- 
thing off the shelf. 


SCHEDULING OF PURCHASES 


Because we don’t want to elut an inventory, because we don’t want 
to have materials on hand that are not needed and might therefore 
spoil, we schedule the purchase of these things on the basis of their 
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actual requirement for the construction of the airplane and its oper. 
tion. 

That leads us into a situation where we might buy the airplane her 
airplane A might be bought here, and airplane C might be bought 
here. We spread them over this time. 

Then on the system we would spread out the purchase of the Jes 
expensive and shorter lead time items along like this. 

This is only one model. We might have 10 or 15 models, each of 
which would have this same pattern, slightly overlaid here, so th 
you get into the position where you actu: ally do the buying for one of 
these complete system programs over a period of several years, 

That leads you into a position after any one given fiscal year of 
having an unobligated portion, nevertheless such items being neces. 

sary to complete the program which the Congress funded the year 
before. 


LETTERS OF INTENT 


Now, I would like to say this, Senator Ellender, and I think this js 
an important point to make: When we were in the Korean buildup, 
we simply went out with letters of intent to get people working, We 
did not have the time to do this careful planning job. 

The result was that we got into this practice, and I think the right 
practice under the circumstances, to get the country started on every. 
thing, and then worked the details and sc -heduling out a little bit later. 

In those days we did not have large unobligated balances because 
we did get the commitments made ahead of time. 

Now, I feel the way we are going about this thing is a prudent, 


sensible way to buy sailliany weapons. I really foresee this present 
sort of operation continuing in the Air Force procurement. 

Senator EL.tenper. Because of the fact that Congress is in con- 
tinuous session, would you not be able to obtain these funds just as 
well ? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, I am sure that the Congress would give us 
anything that they felt was necessary for the country. 


PARTIAL FINANCING 


Senator Eititenper. I am sure they would, because we do not refus 
anything you ask and that you legitimately need. Youas I said, will 
have this unobligated balance. Why do you not come here to Con- 
gress and say, “Now, gentlemen, we have spent so much of what you 
gave us a year ago, 2 years ago, we need a little more to complete this?” 
W hy would it not be more practical to do that than to have this huge 
sum unobligated, and, I will repeat, which lends itself to some extent 
in these huge purchases that have been prevalent in some departments. 

Now, I am not going to go into details, but you know what I am 
driving at, with this Hoover Commission report of excess spending 
that Senator Chavez just mentioned awhile ago. All this unobli- 
gated money, you admit, in advance, it is not going to be obligated 4 
year in advance. 

Why we should appropriate it is something that I just do not under- 
stand. j 

Senator Satronstati. Would the Senator yield for a question: 

Senator Ettenper. Yes, sir. 
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REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator SatronstaLi. Mr. Lewis, is it not true that you are build- 
ing 900 more planes this year, or a total of 2,300, than you did last 
year and yet your unobligated funds at the end of the fiscal year are 
estimated to be $1,200 million less than last year? Am I correct 2 

Mr. Lewis. I believe those are the numbers. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct, Senator. The reason for that is 
that funds were carried over that were not committed to specific 
airplanes. 

Senator ELLENDER. If that is true, you are going beyond the amount 
that you asked Congress to appropriate for / 

Mir, GQARLOCK. No. sIr. 

Senator Extenper. In other words, if you came here asking for a 
certain amount, as he points out, to build, and that is increased, you 
are doing it, may I say, without the sanction of Congress. 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; I think you will find we never spend any 
money without the sanction of Congress. 

Senator ELLenpER. Will you answer his question ? 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; in fiscal 1956 we plan to buy 900 more air- 
planes than were brought in fiscal 1955. That is the figure that the 
cake is quoting. 

We do not have the money for fiscal 1956 and obviously we will only 
buy as many as the Congress provides funds for. 


REDUCTION IN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator SALToNsTALL. My comment is that with the increase of 900 
more planes which cost somewhere from $750,000 up a plane, your 
unobligated balances at the end of the year will be one billion two 
less than they will be at the end of June of this year. 

Mr. Gartock. That is the result of a review of the program largely 
undertaken at Mr. Lewis’ direction which brought the contracting back 
into this kind of phase and which did not place the items on contract 
until they needed to be placed on contract and which gave us money 
in fiseal 1955 that had been appropriated in prior years and which 
was reported to this committee last year, that was applied against the 
fiscal 1955 program. 

You see, last year’s appropriation in this particular appropriation 
was only 2.7 billion and now we are up to 6.1 billion. 


UNCOMMITTED BALANCES 


The reason it was 2.7 billion is because of carryover money that was 
uncommitted. It was reported to the committee. The committee 
passed on the whole program. 

Senator ELtenper. Why was it uncommitted ? 

Mr. Gartock. Because in prior years the money had been appropri- 
ated against longer lead times. 

With the cessation of the war in Korea and a straightening out of 
the aircraft on a more regular approach to this large program, Mr. 
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Lewis was able to break down the length of time he had to contra, 
before delivery. 

We have now completed that so that we do not. carry over, we ay 
not carrying over into fiscal 1956 any funds except those—talking air. MES. 
craft appropriation—those that are set. aside to complete aircraf; with 
that are already started. By started, I mean contracted for. Tho Me °" 
amount that we are carrying over into 1956 relates to airplanes undey 
procurement. That which we are going to carry over at the end of 
1956 will, to the best of our judgment, also relate to specific airplanes 
that are under contract. 

Senator ELLENpER. And that you have been authorized by Congres 
to purchase ? 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir. 

Now, when we come up here with this 2,333 airplane request we wil] 
present it to you airplane by airplane and there are sufficient funds, 
in our best judgment, in here to complete delivery of those aircraft to 
the Air Force with final deliveries being in 1957-58 calendar years, 

Senator Savronsraty. There is another important thing. That is 
that you are getting more experience with jet planes so th: ut you have 
been able not ‘only to cut down the lead time, but to cut down the nun- 
ber of spare parts and have a greater experience on maintenance, 
that that cuts down your unobligated. 

Now, it is only fair to say to the Air Force that the unobligated 
balances have come dow n from $7 billion on June 1954 to $4.8 billion 
in 1955, to an estimated $3.6 billion in 1956. That is due to the shorter 
lead time and the greater experience, is it not ? 


Se 


So 


EXPERIENCE FACTOR 


Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

I might say that to the extent that you can do this stretching out 
of the contracting, Senator, it permits the gaining of more experience 
as to the spares ‘and spare parts that you must buy. And the more 
experience that you can have on the spares that you are likely to need, 
the less likely you are to buy spares that you do not need. 

Senator Cruavez. What has experience to do with the number of 
spare parts that an airplane needs? 

Mr. Lewis. It is simply that you learn what parts of the airplane 
are likely to fail, and where. 

Senator Cuavez. But you will still have the same number of spare 
parts ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. The same number of airplanes, but with experience, 
with knowledge about what the wear factors are, you can reduce the 
number of spares necessary to support an airplane. 

Senator Sarronsrauyi. Is it not true that there were $500 milliot 
saved last year by the knowledge of the fact that a turbojet engin 
whatever you call it, lasted just about 4 times as long as with the lack 
of experience you thought it was going to last ? 

So you were able to save $500 million. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. We were able as a matter of fact t 
cancel large numbers of spare engines because our experience factors 
showed us that we could safely do so. 
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CANCELLATION LOSSES 


Senator Extenper. I thought there was quite a bit of loss sustained 
by virtue of having ordered so many and by not having experimented 
with the engine to show that instead of running 80 or 90 hours, it ran 
for 400. How much was lost; about a quarter of a billion dollars, 
as | remember 4 

Mr. Lewrs. There was a substantial amount of money that was lost 

ithe form of cancellation charges, but, Senator, there is no way of 
vetting that kind of experience in the new art like the jet engine art 


except to build the airplanes and fly them. 


There was no way to simulate jet engine experience except to put 
them in the inventory, built up engine time, and make the product 
work. 

Mr. Gartock. At the time the program was being placed and the 
budget being made, the forecasts always were for greater engine wear 
than was actually being experienced at the time the contract was being 
let. 

RUSSIAN AIRPOWER 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, are there any changes in the plan- 
ing since the information coming from our intelligence about Rus- 
sian strength in airpower ? 

Mr. Gariock. This budget is the same as it was presented to the 
House committee. 

Senator Smiru. That means that this budget does not include any 
change. 

Mr. Gartock. There is no change before this committee. 

Senator Smirn. Will you tell the committee whether there is any 
hange in planning? 

Senator Cravez. May I interrupt a moment. If you think you 
vould rather not tell the committee, otherwise it will be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Gartock. I believe the chairman is planning an executive ses- 
sion on Thursday, Senator. If you could hold that question for that 
time, I will appreciate it. 

Senator Smrrn. Thank you very much. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gartock. That is all I had, unless there are further questions. 

Senator DworsnaKk. Mr. Secretary, on procurement of aircraft, 
do you have any controls over excessive profits of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Garnock. Senator, Mr. Lewis is much better prepared to speak 
onthat subject thanIam. He is the next witness. 


HOUSING SPECIFICATIONS 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I have a question of the Secretary. 
Mr. Secretary, on April 13 I asked some questions about housing. 

About May 7 or 8 there was an answer that came over which was 
far from satisfactory. The committee has been promised a satis- 
factory answer. 

Do you have any idea when that may be coming? 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I personally guarantee you will get a satis- 
factory answer. The information that was requested that day was 
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not as available as the witness indicated, but when we have gone oii 
on bids we have included in the specification an architectural sketc) 
of each contractor’s proposal. 

We will be happy to show you the sketches and the plans as r: tpidly 
as they become available. 

Senator Sarru. Are those going to become available before the 
hearing closes ? 

Mr. Gartocn. Yes. 

Senator Smiri. Do you not have anything over there that shows 
the type of housing that is required by the Air Force rather than 
specific housing for any one place ? 

Mr. Garnock. We have some general spec ifications, but it require 
so many adaptations because of site location and climate that we ge 
a fairly wide variety of situations. 

With the legal restrictions that we have as to the number of square 
feet of space that may be in the house, plus the dollar limitation as to 
what the house may cost, we are somewhat limited on floor plans. 

We have designs of individual houses. We have designs of row 
houses which are generally followed, but the architects in the various 
areas accommodate them to take that as a guide, make such improve- 
ments on it as they can within the limitations of space and dollars, 

Senator Smirn. But you do plan to have a satisfactory answer 
before the hearings close 4 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, I personally promise that. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you ask for architectural costs ? 

Senator Smrrnu. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to find out whether 
there was anything required as to basements and foundations. I was 
not so particular about the living room and the bathrooms and the 
bedrooms as I was to know the foundation of the thing in the cold 
climates. 

This was far from a satisfactory answer. I think that was an insult 
to the intelligence of the committee. 

Mr. Gartock. If I had seen it before it came over, it would not have 
been sent over. We depend on the employment of architects in the 
area in which the house is to be built, we depend on them to know thie 
climate, climatic conditions, and come up with foundations and things 
that are satisfactory in those weather conditions. 

Senator Cnavez. Mr. Secretary, when you send that information to 
Senator Smith, I wish that you would also furnish the committee \ ith 
a breakdown of architectural cost per house, architectural cost invoh 
ing the question that Senator Smith has asked, for, say, 5 or 4 years. 

Mr. Gartock. We will do that. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1541.) 


SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDING 


Senator Sauronstat.L. May Task one question ? 

Sen: sel Avez. Certainly. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Garlock, you are going to increase 
number of wings during the current year by ten, up to 131: Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 


Senator SarronstatL. And your operating and maintenance !s 20- 
ing to increase $285,182,000. Does that increase include all your i 


creased salaries and all your increased expenses / 
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Mr. Gartock. The budget is based on the present civilian salary 


ceales. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Then in your opinion that is sufficient op- 
erating money to do all that you want to do to train, to operate, to 
maintain those aircraft 2 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; it is very close. Holding our maintenance and 
oper’ ating money substantially level as we have increased the number 
of airer’ aft and number of wings has really put stress and strain on 
foachieve economy. 

We think we can do it with this amount, but it is going to be close. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is less per plane than it was / 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF WINGS 


Senator Cuavez. Is it your purpose to activate 10 or 15 wings dur- 
ne 1956 ¢ 
Mr. Gartock. We will activate 10 additional wings during 1956. 


UNOBLIGATED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BALANCES 


Senator ELLENpER. I notice for fiscal year 1956 that you have asked 
for $570 million research and development. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDE r. How did you figure you were going to have a 
carryover of $55 million in that item’ Why can you not live within 
what you think you are going to need and carry on as other depart- 
ments do ¢ 

In other words, you come here and say “We need so much.” You 
come in the next breath and say “Notwithstanding the fact that we 

asking for five-hundred-odd million dollars, we are going to carry 
over $44 million.” 

Now, why should we appropriate that money, that amount, if we 
know in advance that you will not use it / 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, one of the things we have been trying to 
dois to avoid this sharp June 30 break. 

Senator ELLENpDER. It is Just peculiar to the Army, the Navy, and 
Air Force, because other departments that come here come here from 
year to year and ask for what they want and ask for what they ex- 
pect to spend and contract for during that year. 

But the armed services come here, so far as I know, and say, “We 
ask you for this, but we are going to have this much that we will not 
obligate.” 

Mr. Gartock. We think it is in the interest of good management. 
If you take the programs of the size that we have and we start off 
fresh the 1st day of July each year and have to run 12 months and 
vet it all obligated by June 30, you spend the first 6 months getting 
started, you do all your contracting in the last 6 months and a lot in 
June. , . 

In these big procurement programs We are trying to carry on our 
procurement over the 12 months. 

Senator ELLenper. Why not make it for 2 years and ask Congress 
for 2 years ? 
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Mr. Gartock. We have found that we can do it with 1 year and 
carry over a little bit into the next year. That means that in April, 
May, and June, taking 60 to 90 days to formalize these contracts 
under the Government regulations when you direct someone to mak 
a contract you have to have the money av ‘nilable for him to ec omplete 
the contract or you cannot tell him to go ahead. 

Senator Ennenper. You have it on hand when you make fhp 
contract 4 

PROCESS OF CONTRACTING 


Mr. Gartock. Yes; but we don’t want to put our contracting officer | 
up against a June 30 negotiating date with the contractor, because a; 
soon as the contractor knows that his money expires on June 30 he js 
ina mighty good negotiating position. 

The way it is h: andled now, his money lasts until he has an oe 
priate contract ready to sign. If it happens to be in July or in Av. 
cust, then it is signed i in July and August. 

We know from experience that by starting them in May and Jw 
it is going to be July and August when they get started. 

The alternative, I say, is to start on the 1st of July and kee p pust 
ing this contracting into the last half of the year which puts the Go 
ernment negotiator in a very difficult position. 

Senator ELienper. But you would not sign a contract in June ¢ 
obligate the Government for so mi inv millions of dollars that need t 
be appropriated for the fiscal year in which the contract is to be 
executed, would you ? 

Mr. Gartock. You mean I would not sign a contract in June wit! 
current money ¢ 

Senator Eiruenper. You say you need these funds so as to contract. 
The deadline ts June 20. Now, that may entail the expenditure of 
t of money for which you may have to come here for Congress ti 
appropriate in order to carry out the following year. 

Mr. Garnock. Senator, what I mean to say is that by having ¢! 
money carr ied over in the succeeding year we can start the negotiatin 
process in May and June, knowing that it will not be completed 01 
June 30, but also knowing that the money will remain availabl 

Senator ELtenper. Can you not do that in anticipation of ¢ nae . 
giving you what vou want ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Why not? 


] 
iO 


REGULATIONS FOR OBLIGATING 


Mr. Garnock. Because vou cannot direct anyone to enter into com: 
mitments unless you have money on hand. You go right back to the 
rules and regulations of the executive branch. 

Regulations under this have been tightened down substantially 
over the past 4 or 5 years. An item does not reach an obligation ne arly 
as early as it used to and you have to have money to support your 
direction much earlier. 

They are both, I think, in the interest of good management of the 
Government funds, but it does mean that the money must be available 
sarlier and it shows on the books a little later. 
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r and But I think it is in the interest of better management. You do not 
April AE get started on projects for which you do not have funds, and you cer- 
racts I tainly do not make obligations—— 


make 
iplet ESTIMATING COSTS 
erp 


Senator ELLenprer. How did you come to the conclusion that this 
$55 milliof? would be required? Is that from past experience 4 

Mr. Gartock. That is our best estimate of the amount that will 
allow the contracting process to run along fairly smoothly. 

Senator E.tenper. Or do you not take just a certain percentage of 
wh at yous ask for ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, Senator. It is on a percentage basis of 
the rate at which we let contrac ts so that we will be in a position to 
let contracts in July and August the same as we are in November and 
December. I just bunch it all up in one part of the year. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator SarronstatL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question ? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly. 


HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


Senator SarronstaLL. Mr. Garlock, I hope when you come here on 
. ursday in executive session that you will be prepared to discuss 
hese House cuts of $381 million, particularly the one with relation to 
$150 million in aircraft procurement and $172 million in maintenance 
and operations, as to whe ther you can get along with that, whether 
that money should be put back, particularly with relation to the ques- 
tion asked by Mrs. Smith concerning the development and the num- 
ber of ships, the B-52 and B-47 class, and also if we wanted to step 
that up, how much money would it cost and how quickly it could be 
put into effect. 

Mr. Gartock. We will be prepared to answer that in executive ses- 
SION. 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
PROCUREMENT AND MATERIEL POLICIES 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL), ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. 
GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, if you would agree, I think we might 
t on with this a little quicker if you would let me read a statement 
which [have prepared. It will t: ike about 15 minutes to read. 
nator Eur ENDER. All right, you may proceed in that manner. 
Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my area 
responsibility is essentially the field of logistics. This is a broad 
lel encompassing computation of requirements, procurement and 
611795561 
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production, maintenance, transportation, storage and distribution, 
and disposal. 

We are also concerned with those industrial resources under Air 
Force control including certain machine tools, production equipmens, 
and Government plant facilities. 

In addition, I am responsible for Air Force participation in the 
mutual security assistance program and several aspects of civil avi 
tion. 

In this statement I will deal with some of our achievements during 
the past year, as well as some of our problems, I will also touch upo 
our objec tives for the future. 


FORCE GOALS 


As you know, the ultimate force structure toward which we are 
working is 137 wings, fully equipped and modern by the end of fiscal 
year 1957. We met our goal of 115 wings last June 30, and we wil] 
have 121 wings equipped by June of this year 

This is one more than we anticipated. B: ai upon our current pro- 
graming we expect to have 131 wings by June 30, 1956. We will 
achieve our objective of 137 wings by June 30, 1957. 

With the aircraft for the 137-wing Air Force well along in produc 
tion, we have diverted our major emphasis to increasing our lead in 
qualitative superiority. 

It is recognized that increasing qualitative superiority in this age 


of peril requires that we continu: ally assess our progress 1n penetr: iting 


scientifie frontiers, C opment and prodiicti: 


only those weapons promising the greatest wien! in performance. 

During the past year we have been successful in reorienting research 
and development in several important weapon areas. 

In addition, we are placing a premium on creative competition 
within the industry by emphasizing maximum performance in compe- 
tition evaluations. We will continue to press aggressively the re- 
search, development, and production for weapons which incorporate 
the greatest performance improvements obtainable within the state 
of the art, weapons which will continue the Air Force’s capability 
of effectively discharging its mission against an increased enemy 
capability. 

Within the time available, it is not possible to discuss all of the 
aircraft currently in production or approaching that stage. 

However, there are certain ones in which I am sure you are inter- 
ested and I will take these up in connection with their operationa! 
roles, 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


We have made real progress in converting our medium bomber wings 
from the old piston-driven B-29 and B-50 aircraft to the higher per- 
formance jet-propelled B-47’s. The medium force is now approxi- 
mately 95 percent converted to these jet — and will be 100 per 
cent so equipped by the end of this calendar yea 

In the heavy bomber force. we have begun a receive deliveries from 
production of the long-range jet- propelled B-52 bomber. Tt has com- 
pleted its most essential tests and deliveries to tactical units will howin 
verv coaan 
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Production on the B-52 is well underway at the Boeing-Seattle plant 
ctivation of the Boeing-Wichita plant is coming along on 
ehedule. 
With the advent of the B—52 in operational units, our strategic strik- 
no g capability will be greatly increased due to the superior perform- 
nee of this large jet bomber in terms of 1 range, combat, ceiling, and 


Senator EnLeNpvER. I presume that all the bugs have been taken out 
‘this B-52 and it is now what you might term a perfect airplane 4 
Mr. Lewis. Senator, no airplane is ever perfect, but this is a very 
rplane. It has gone through a long period of development and 

and is ready for the high production that we are scheduling it 


SUBSTITUTION OF PARTS 


itor ELLENpDER. To what extent are you able to use engines, or 
ts of engine Ss, or parts of other airplanes, that you disc arded, to 
nerfect this B—52 bomber ? 
Mr. Lewis. Generally speaking, of course, the creation of this air- 
plane required the whole state of the art—the air art, the heavy air- 
plane art. The B-47, the most recent airplane jet-engine-powered 
bomber, provided a lot of useful background information, but. of 
course, Our Wartime experience with the B-17, B-29, and B-50 air- 
| also contributed. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, as you proceed with your state- 
ment. if at any time vou feel that you should comment on a matter 
nexecutive session, you Just let us know. 

"Mr. Lewts. Yes, sir. 

itor Exutenper. I did not mean in research, but I am talking 
the use of parts that were made and engines that may have 
been made or parts of the aircraft. 

Mr. Lewis. I can answer that best, Senator EMender, by saying 
that the engine, for example, is the same engine that we are using in 

unber of our other airplanes. We, of course, always would prefer 
to use something that we have or something that was developed for 
other aircraft. We must fight always the necessity in this business, 
if you are to get performance, to invent new things. We try to keep 
that at a minimum. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I presume now before you proceed to order any 
parts or new engines you try to make use of what you have on hand. 

Mr, Lewts. Absolutely. 

: Senator Exzenper. The carryover from other planes that may not 
i obsolete ? 


Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; we do our best to do that. It is very difficult 


to do. 


I would not want you to get the wrong impression. The difference 
between a B-52 and B-17, say, is the difference between night and 
th [ don’t think there is anything except knowledge from the B-17 

at can be applied to the B-52, because they are different in size, dif- 
ferent powerplant, different in range, different in every aspect. 
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KC—135 JET TANKER 


In order to extend the range of the B-52 even farther and assy 
worldwide coverage of all possible targets without depending Upor 
bases outside the United States, the KC-135 jet tanker was ordered 
into production during the past year, ‘This new tanker is ¢ ompatit ible 
in essential performance respects with the B-52 for purposes of a 
to-air refueling. 

STRIKING POWER 


Looking into the future beyond strategic weapons already con 
mitted to production, we are not losing sight of the necessity for re. 
taining and increasing our retaliatory striking ¢ es This: abil ty 
to effectively retaliate must endure despite enemy gains in early wa 
ing and interception techniques, 

‘Partic ‘ular emphasis is being placed on development of the inter. 
continental ballistic missile. We visualize that this weapon will } 
an important part of our strategic striking capability in the futw 

Included in our development programs for higher performance a 
craft is the project for nuclear propulsion, We have deve lopment con- 
tracts underway for specific engine designs. In addition, we have air. 
craft studies which reflect that a nuclear-powered airplane is feasible, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator E.ienper. Is all this program you have been talking about 
carried on by the research department for which you are asking for 
some S500 million ? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, it is mixed. In the idea stage of a project ow 
research people provide the leadership, guidance, and the control. 

As the project gets closer to the produc tion stage, we in the proew 
ment side of the house pick the program up. When it is in full produe- 
tion, the production people have the dominant leadership and control. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you not see to it that the research department 
per fects it before vou take it into production ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator ELLenper. Then they have the duty to do what you ar 
now talking about ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, in the areas that we are discussing here |] 
say that the research end of our business is dealing almost ent 
with these very new items. . 

In the case of the B-52, which is in the production stage 
more directly my responsibility. 

Senator Etnenner. As I pointed out some time ago, it strikes 
if the research department is adequate, that before any piece of arti! 
iery or any airplane is put into production that it will be tested ‘fro 
all sts indpoints so that you would not have the recurrence of 
happened in the production of those thousands of engines that y 
found, which, instead of running 90 to 100 hours, ran 400 hours. . 

Mr. Lewts. Senator, I would like to point out one thing about t! 
This is military business—— 

Senator Minenper. It isall thesame. You are all unified, you kno 
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TIME PROBLEM 


Mr. Lewis. There is an important thing to keep in mind, Senator. 
Our real competition, of course, is potential enemy competition. We 
ve dealing with a very difficult time problem and we have to take 
me chances in putting things into production when they show 
»romise. We could not, for example, take the jet engine which was 
available to us for the B-47 in 1950 and 1951 and wait until 1955 to 
put it into an aircraft inventory. We had to use the jet engine as soon 
vs it showed sufficient promise of being a safe satisfactory military 
weapon. And we did that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would the Senator yield / 

Senator ELnenpber. Lam through, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS ROLE 


Senator SaALronsTaLn, Also, it is important to bring out that the 
Nit onal Committee on Aeronautics does a lot of your basic research. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

Senator SALrONSTALL, And carrying out what Senator Kllender has 
stid, when you get these jets in the air going faster than the speed of 
sound, you come upon hew stresses and bues of that character that can 
0] ly be carried out Iyy additional research. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Lewis That is correct. 

Senator SaLToNsraLL., So that you cannot say that the research 
people can find all these bugs before it is put in the production line. 
hey find as many as they can, but still they have to go back. 

Mr. LEwIs. That is correct. ‘The research people, and the NACA 

i important contributor, will test the feasibility of an idea and 
iuonstrate its practicability, 

Onee it has been demonstrated, the problem of making that a useful 
piece of merchandise which you would produce in large numbers re- 
sults in another kind of problem which we call development problems. 

So it is a continuous process. We would not buy for inventory 
large numbers of articles that had not been demonstrated as feasible 
bY Our research people. 

Senator CHavez. It might have been demonstrated as feasible, but 

still would have had several bugs that research—— 

Mr. Lewis. And development would expose and which you could 
cure, 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SPARES 


The engine case is a pretty good example of that. The thing that 
we Were dealing with in the engine case was not whether the engine 
vould work, we were really concerned with how long the engine would 
Wear. 


In our 1950 view of the engine we were pretty pessimistic about how 
long it would wear, but we knew it would work as a powerplant for 
« bomber. 

As we went on and got more experience and found how it did wear, 
we were able to reduce the number of spares required for the fleet. 

I must say that the judgment made back in 1950 and 1951 to pro- 
ceed was the right one. 
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Senator Dworsnak. Is the Department of the Air Force super. 
vising directly the nuclear propulsion project at the ARCO plant 
of AEC, or is that under some private contractor ? 

Mr. Lewis. Senator, I would like to pass that question, if I coulj 
First, I am not sure of the security question, and, second, Mr. Trevor 
Gardner who is our Assistant for Research and Development js hey: 
and will talk to you later. 

Senator Dworsnak. All right, we can take that up later on, 


CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smrrn. Mr. Secretary, after construction of a ship js 
started, do you sometimes change the construction because of develop. 
ments in research ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Do you have any figures or percentages as to the 
additional cost that that means in the overall appropriation / 

Mr. Lewts. Senator Smith, that is very hard to generalize about, | 
do not think it could be put into a percentage. 

But I think generally you could look at it this way: that the less 
bold the airplane is the more certain you are that you can stick to 
the original specification. 

On the other hand, the more imaginative, the further you are reach- 
ing out, and the more you are subject to new invention, new develop: 
ment and scientific effort in the country, the more things you learn 
that can be put into the airplane which, therefore, requires changes, 

Some airplanes change quite a bit as they develop. Others are quite 
static. I could not give you a figure. 

Senator SattonstaLu. Following out what Senator Smith has said, 
how many models have you today? Do you have the 84 jet / 

Mr. Lewis. Well, pure models, we have two, the G and the F’. 

Senator SatronstaLtu. Are you in the G category now? 

Mr. Lewis. We are using the G and we are building the F. That, 
Senator Saltonstall, does not really illustrate Senator Smith’s point. 
That was really the case of a very major change in the configuration 
of the airplane. The F84G used a different kind of engine. It had 
a straight wing. It really was two different models of an airplane. 

But I have seen airplanes that have lived for a long time. The 
Lockheed F-80 is a good example of it. This airplane came out in 
early World War IT. 

Senator Satronstau. Is it not fair to say in answer to Senator 
Smith’s question, you are going forward on the production line with. 
say, F84G. When you get enough experience so that you can make 
an F°'84F you will go forward and change that ? 

Mr. Lewis. You make the change on the airplane in the production 
line. You bring about the qualitative improvement as fast as you cal. 

Senator Smirn. That would necessarily add to the expense, but also 
toa great expansion of the overall air program ? 

Mr. Lewis. It may not involve expense. Often it does, but it maj 
not. It is sometimes a matter of knowledge. Somebody develop: 
something new and if it makes it a better weapon, we will always 
put it in because quality is our objective. 
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AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Now, we will talk about the Air Defense Command. 

Our own progress on weapons for our strategic striking forces has 
made us more conscious than ever of the need for i improve d air defense 
of the United States. 

Karly detection capability is vitally necessary, but we must also 
prov ide higher performance interceptor fighters if we are to push our 
defense lines farther and farther from our boundaries. 

Fighter aircraft for the interceptor mission are particularly com- 
plex. Features must be incorporated which give them the capability 
to climb to altitude very quickly, to locate, intercept, and destroy 
enemy bombers in any kind of weather while under automatic, elec- 
tronic contro] monitored by the pilot. 

And equally important, these aircraft must have endurance which 
will permit them to make interceptions far from their bases. 


F-102 DELTA WING ALL-WEATHER INTERCEPTOR 


Our achievements in development and production of this type air- 
craft during the past year have been significant. The F-102 delta 
wing all-weather interceptor passed important milestones in design 
refinement dictated by flight-test results. 

Performance on the basic F-102 on the initial test flights was not 
satisfactory and we found that major revisions in the aerodynamic 
configuration were necessary. 

The production of this aircraft was reprogramed during the year 
toallow for these design changes. Recent test flights of the modified 
version were very satisfactory and we have scheduled this model for 


quantity production. 
GAR-1 FALCON MISSILE 


The GAR-1 Falcon missile tests have proved it to be a most effective 
air-to-air missile for use against enemy bombers. This missile was 
ordered in large numbers during the past year and will be reordered 
in substantial numbers in the fiseal 1956 program. 

Looking ahead we are requesting in this budget funds for the initial 
financing “of the development of a longer range higher performance 
interceptor built around a more power ful engine. We must continue 
to seek the ultimate in an airplane w hich will be able effectively to 
intercept invading aircraft at very high altitudes and at remote dis- 
tances from our cities. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


In the tactical mission area during the past year we have improved 
both our offensive and defensive apabilities. The F-100 fighter air- 
plane passed significant test milestones during 1954 in proving out 
the high performance supersonic design. Some c hanges in basic aero- 
dynamic configuration were necessary ‘and production is now underway 
insubstantial numbers for the day- fighter units. 

In addition, an alternate version of the basic airplane was developed 
for use as a fighter bomber to support ground units, and a second pro- 
duction source for the aircraft was established at the North American 
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Aviation Columbus plant. This measure was necessary in order j 
meet fighter-bomber requirements accruing from F—-84F schedule slip. 
pages and delivery delays. . 

I might add there for the information of the committee that, o: 
course, when we bought the F—100 as a substitute for the F—84F, whieh 
had slipped, we did cancel the F-84F and bought actually a | 
number of 100’s, 

We did not just simply add the quantities. 

For some time production slippages had occurred in the 
program due to engineering and production problems. 

During the past year these problems were largely eliminated a 
production was rescheduled at reduced rates. The undelivered po 
of aircraft is being reduced steadily and the entire program is resy 
ing an orderly aspect. 

By programing the production of the F-100 in two locations, 
have broadened the production base for inventory requirements ( 
ing the immediate future and provided an expandable mobilizat 
potential in the event of another emergency. 


F-104 DAY FIGHTER 


Another achievement in the tactical area during the past year ha 
been successful development and flight testing of the F—104 day fighter 
This aircraft has achieved excellent supersonic flight performance and 
has great promise as a successor to the F—100 in the day-fighter role 

Initial orders for the F-104 for quantity production were plac 
during the past year. 


In addition, we have under development. fighter-bomber ate 
incorpor ating substantial increases in performance in terms of s 
and altitude. Small numbers of these models are alre: addy under eO! 
tract for development purposes and initial flights are scheduled tot 
place within the next year, 

AIRLIFT 


Turning now to the subject of airlift, I have grouped a number of 
operationally independent functions under this broad topic since e 
is involved essentially in air transportation. This is a vitally | 
portant element of our air power. 

Requirements for mobility and flexibility of our forces in the atom 
age have produced a family of specialized transport aircraft. \WV 
have MATS equipped with long-range heavy transports to carry hig! 
priority personnel and cargo between theaters. Our troop carrier, 
combat cargo fleet is equipped with heavy and medium range airer: ft 
for airlift within the theater, and we have in another category carg 
airplanes for the assault role which are designed specific ally far: ope 
ations with and in support of our ground forces. 

During 1954 we expanded the application of airlift to inelude air 
craft engines and numerous other high value technical supplies whi 
for reasons of economy and vulnerability should not be propositioned 
at overseas locations. 

Neither should such supplies be nnimobilized for long periods | 
surface transportation pipelines. 
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In addition, modern military operations demand that movement of 
iarge numbers of highly tr ained combat personnel and skilled tech- 
nicians between major theaters be accomplished by airlift. 

[n our re-equipping program for airlift forces, we have placed pri- 
mary emphasis upon cargo-type aircraft with a residual personnel 
carrying caps ability. The reason for this is that ad litions il passenger 

‘lift resources for military use can be made available from civil car- 
vies iN both peace and war. 

We are building up our airlift by procuring the most efficient air- 
raft available for specialized missions. 


HEAVY TRANSPORT 


For example, in the heavy transport category, let us look at the 
23 deliveries of which will begin early next year. 
r sing the current typical mission of transporting cargo between 
e United States and the European theater with refueling stops en 
we find that the cargo carried by the C—54 is 13,000 pounds, 
lethat carried by the C-133 is 70,000 pounds. 
the medium transport category, (130 deliveries will begin this 
This is a 4-engine, turboprop transport which will gradually 
2-engine C-119 aircraft. The C-150 ean carry the payload of 
@ ( 119andat much ere iter speed 
In addition, C-123 assault transport deliveries will begin this yea 
This aireraft was designed sole ly for oper: ation with and in support 
of ground forees, and using small, relatively unprepared landing 
eas. ‘These aircraft will represent a significant increase in our over- 
| airlift potential. 


COMMERCIAL USE OF CARGO PLANES 


Senator Savronsrati. At that point, could you tell us very briefly 

undertaking that the Air Force and Navy has with commercial 

ompanies on cargo planes / 

Mr. Lewis. The extent to which we are developing aircraft which 

ecommercial people use 4 

Senator SaLronstatL. And renting them to the commercial airlines 
vith a take-back provision. Are you the gentleman who can tell us 
that ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. I can tell you about the Air Force position. I believe 
you have in mind something which the Navy is doing which perhaps 
you ought to ask them about. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. L have asked the Navy about it. 

Mr. Lewis. We are doing three ee In the first place we are 
selling surplus aircraft which were built during World War II, and 
we are controlling the sale of these so that the aircraft will go into the 
American airlift capability. 

In other words, we direct them to carriers who operate American 
carriers. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are talking now of cargo? 

Mr. Lewis. I am talking now of cargo. ‘The C—46 is a twin-engine 
urplane. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are the ones that are being replaced by the 
ost modern ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 
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Senator Cuavez. But in case of emergency you could retake them! 
Is that the idea ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, these airplanes were airplanes that were built dur. 
ing World War ITI and have been surplus to our needs for a long time. 
We built great numbers of these during World War IT and we haye 
never been able to operate all of them. “We have been altern ately, for 
6 or 7 years, leasing or selling these airplanes to qualified American 
carriers, small carriers for the most part. It has been very productive 
to our total lift. 

We do not have recapture clauses on these airplanes and do not jp- 
tend to take them back. 

Senator ELtLeNper. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Lewis. We still have several hundred ourselves and we do not 
intend to dispose of them. 

Senator E_ienper. I mean for sale. 

Mr. Lewis. There are 37 of them now in the process of being offered 
for sale. 

Senator ELtenver. Is that all you have? 

Mr. Lewis. That is all we have. We sold a lot of about 50 or 60—7 
or 8 months ago. 

Senator ELLeENpER. At what percentage of the cost are you selling 
them for ? 

Mr. Lewis. I don’t recall exactly what the program cost was. We 
are getting very good prices for these airplanes though. 

Senator Etitenper. Are you getting 30 percent, 40 percent? What 
percentage of the cost ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to look at what they cost. Those are 
World War IT figures. But the last lot of airplanes we are selling 
in an as-is condition for $70,000, which is a very eg price for a 
2-engine airplane that was besibt 10 vears ago, 

Senator Exitenper. Are you selling any of those for the South 
American trade ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, these are being sold strictly to American carriers. 

Senator ELienper. For transportation within the continental 
United States? 

Mr. Lewis. Generally speaking, yes. They may go outside, they 
may carry something from here outside, but they are not to be used 
strictly for foreign operation. 

The second general category is in the CRAF plan. We have ar- 
rangements with the airlines under which they modify the airplane, 
put the structure and other things into the airplane which would 
make it possible on short notice to convert the airplane for military 
use. 

We have standby agreements with these airlines under which we 
van take the airplane, modify it, and put it into operation immediately. 

Senator SauvronsraLi. How many of those do you have ? 


CRAF PLAN 


Mr. Lewis. I can’t give you the exact number, but I think it is a 
couple of Levine It grows because we insist on the new airplanes 
that are going into commercial service being included in the CRAF 
plan, so the list grows all the time. 
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Senator ELLenper. So there are those two. You are selling the old 
planes under the so-called CRAF plan. The Air Force and Navy 
are operating that CRAF plan together with the commercial carriers, 
are they not? They may act independently, but it is the same under- 
standing. 

Mr. Lewts. I believe in the case of the CRAF plan we are the execu- 
tive agency and we are doing the negotiating with the airlines, but 
the airplanes themselves will go to MATS. MATS makes its trans- 
port services available to the entire Defense Department. 

Senator ELLenper. Now, are there priorities to the Air Force and 
Navy by commercial carriers in connection with these cargo carrying 
planes 4 And if that is true, as I understand it is, is the Air Force 
exercising priority at this time ? 

Mr. Lewis. Under the CRAF plan the airplanes would be taken 
by the Air Force under an emergency. 

‘Senator ELLeNpER. It is my understanding that the Air Force and 
the Navy have priorities in buying from the companies these cargo 
planes and they have built up quite a number of them. 
~ Now, you are renting them back to the commercial airlines; now the 
commercial airlines would like to own some of the planes themselves, 
but am I correct in saying that it is difficult for them to get those 
planes because the Navy and Air Force are exercising priority and 
taking the planes for themselves ? 

Mr. Lewis. You really have in mind, something that is being done 
by the Navy which we are not doing. 

In other words, this is a plan under which the new production go- 
ing tothe Navy is then leased to a carrier. 

Senator ELLenper. That is right. 

Mr. Lewrs. We do not do that. 

Senator ELLenDER. So that the cargo planes that you buy under the 
so-called CRAF plan vou buy to own and to rent ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, we do not buy under the CRAF plan. 

Under the CRAF plan the commercial buyers buy airplanes for 
their own use, but they agree to put certain features in the airplane 
which would permit us to use it for military purposes in times of 
emergency. 

But they own the airplane now and they would always own it. It 
is merely a standby agreement to use the airplane in the event of 
emergency. 

Senator ELtenpeEr. You believe that it is 150? 

General Bocarr. I believe that is the figure, but I would like to 
correct that for the record. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Lewis. Maintenance, a primary consideration in keeping a 
modern Air Force at maximum combat potential, and at the most 
reasonable cost, is the ability to make repairs and modifications in 
minimum time. The Air Force must conduct its own repairs and 
modifications to the extent necessary to maintain a flexible combat- 
maintenance capability. 

Here we have a real problem. We have not been able to keep in the 
Air Force sufficient numbers of skilled technicians. We are expand- 
ing our use of contractual sources for repair and modernization and 
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we can anticipate an increasing trend in this direction as our equip. 
ment becomes more complex. 


USE OF CIVILIAN TECHNICIANS 


Senator Ertenper. To what extent do you use civilians as tech- 
nicians ? 

Mr. Lewis. We use them a great deal. 

Senator Eiitenper. Do you have difliculty obtaining a sufficient 


number of civilians / 

Mr. Lewis. No, our real difficulty is in keeping our own people. | 
am referring in this paragraph to the problem of developing the tech- 
nicians that can go with the air planes into a combat theater. 

We have decentralized repair responsibility within the Air Force 
to the greatest extent that facilities and skills will permit. rae 5 
necessary to IMmsure re pair of components at the lowest capable org 
izational level and thereby save cost of packaging, shipment, and pipe- 
line replacements. . 

SUPPLY 


In the field of supply we have applied improved management meth- 
ods during the past year. We can now state the dollar value of organ- 
zation: ul equi pment in use by each Air Force squadron, 

Through comparative analysis using dollar value as a con 
denominator, and applying such factors as base population, flying 
hours, and other reliable vardsticks, we have available a realistic 
agement tool whic h we can use to effect economies. 

Another example is the continued reduction achieved during 
past year in the quantities of initial spares ordered with new atreraft. 
Under our previous procedures, we bought larger initial quantities t 
insure that we had enough spare parts for repairs until consumptior 
experience could tell us the types and levels needed. 

Ithough we would make necessary adjustments in later progran 
we sometimes accumulated substantial inventories of slow-moving 
items. Now we have cut down on our initial procurements, reducing 
them to what we consider to be an efficient and economical level. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


We have made progress with our surplus property disposal and a ive 
realized needed warehouse space through the expeditious movement 
of excess stocks. 

We recognize the importance of an aggressive and regular disposal 
program rather than a spasmodic project-type system. We therefore 
integrated the disposal function into the supply structure where it 
belongs. 

Senator ELtenper. How much of this surplus are you disposing of 
per month ¢ 

Mr. Lewrs. T would have to get that number for you, Senator. 

Senator ELLeNper. Will you also obtain for the record the recover) 
made by the Government? 
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(The following was later submitted :) 


Calendar year 


. 1955 
1954 (3 months) 


Total disposal. - ns 431, 875 496, 640 130, 900 


Disposal 


By sales. 
Other ! 116, 778 102, 870 29, 100 


| 
| 
Average monthly by sales. 26, 258 32, 814 | 33, 933 
Recovery by Government - $9, 583, 000 $19, 251, 000 | $5, 357, 000 
Average recovery per ton..- $30. 41 $48. 89 | $52. 62 


315, 097 | 393, 770 101, 800 


Includes transfer, donations, utilization by USAF, and abandoned or destroyed. 


Mr. Lewis. Volume and percentage. I will be pleased to tell you 
that we have watched that and the trend is good. We get more of it 
out and the return is higher. 


WAREILOUSING 


A shortage of warehousing will be partially relieved by the trans- 
fer of 7 Army depots to the Air Force. Arrangements for these 
tr sleore have been completed. Some new warehousing is now under 
construction and our fiscal year 1956 public-works program contains 
additional warehousing. 

Further increases will be reflected in future programs in order to 
meet our expanding needs. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will these newly acquired warehouses from the 
Army be used jointly by the Air Force and Army ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, these for the most part will be made completely 
available to the Air Force. They were excess to Army requirements. 

Senator ELLENDER. Overbuilding ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Some were old, some of them were good. We went over 
a large list of Army warehouses and took those which were best for our 
purposes, best located and in the best of condition. 

i would like the committee to know that the Army was very coop- 
erative in helping us to work out a good transfer of public property 
lor our purpose. 

COMMON USE OF WAREHOUSES 


Senator ELLenper. To what extent have the Army and the Navy 
worked, cooperated together, to secure warehouse facilities in the same 
buile ling / 

Mr. Lewis. We have a large amount of our supplies warehoused 
primarily in Army warehouses. In those cases the Army controls the 
supply. 

Senator ELLENpER. Has the Army also goods and materials in the 
same warehouse that you have ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; but these are the common-use items which the 
Army has the storage responsibility. We just draw on them by 
requisition. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as what / 

Mr. Lewts. Subsistence, all the food, ammunition, medical supplies. 

Senator ELLenper. Proceed. 
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SPECIAL ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Lewis. Engines—I have already mentioned engines in connec. 
tion with other topics, however, considering the intricacies of our mod- 
ern powerplants some special mention is in order. Production of 
engines during fiscal year 1954 was approximately two-thirds the 
number produced in 1953. 

Quantity production of older type engines declined while new high- 
performance engines came along in production at incre: asing rates, 
The new family « of large turbojet engines such as the J—75, J-79, and 
J-67, will be ready for production release in the reasonably near 
future. 

Our turboprop engine programs are progressing satisfactorily, 
The T-34 and T-56 ty] pes are in production and the T-57 is well along 
in development. 

In addition we have ramjet and liquid fuel rocket engines under 
development. These engines are adaptable for use in aire raft but they 
are especially well- suited for missile applications as they are capable 
of very high-thrust ratings and are better suited to automatic flight 
conditions than turbojet types. 

Significant product improvements and performance gains have been 
incorporated in our current production powerplants. Design improve- 
ments were made in our J—57, J-65, and J—73 engines in order to give 
us incremental performance increases for large numbers of aircraft 
operating in squadrons today. 

Electronics equipment is coming into progressively increasing usage 
in both old and new areas. This is another intricate, but dynamic, 
field in which there are many problems. 

In developing solutions for some of the problems during the past 
year we applied measures similar to those employed in the aircraft 
program. We forced completion of development on many projects 
by restricting production until key-engineering milestones were 
reached. 

Through the year as programs became whole, we released produc- 
tion on many electronic items with rewarding results. 

Production deliveries in 1954 increased to a new high level. The 
year was marked by large-scale deliveries of new development. pro- 
duction items. 

Significant equipments in this area are search and height radars, 
GCA radars, UHF radios, and airborne radars. 


OBSOLESCENCE OF ELECTRONICS 


Senator ELttenper. To what extent do these instruments and these 
materials become obsolete ? 

Mr. Lewis. It isa rapidly developing art, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Exiienper. I notice you have a lot on hand. In ordering 
them do you take into consideration the possibility that you will 
soon get something better ? 

Mr. Lewis. In this area we are able to use the same equipment or 
similar equipment on a variety of airplanes. There is a lot of common 
usage here, both in material that we carry in the air and material that 
we carry on the ground. 
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Senator ELLeNpeER. Is it a fact that changes may be made in this 
sort of material by merely adding a little gadget ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; it is very susceptible to development. 

Senator ELLENpDer. Without having to discard it altogether? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct. 

But I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this is related 
directly to the whole problem of aircraft performance and as you 
get better engines and better airplanes and go faster and farther, 
your communication problems and detection problems increase, too. 
Senator ELLenpeR. I see that. 


MISSILES 


Mr. Lewis. The missile program is in the transition stage between 
development and production. Emphasis has been focused on develop- 
ment in the past in order to assure that we have fully proven articles 
rior to release for quantity production. 

The Matador program is on schedule and two squadrons were de- 
ployed to Europe during 1954. <A third squadron is now being 
organized. 

Other missiles with which we realized good results during the past 
year are Snark, Raseal, and Bomare. These are in addition to the 
Falcon missile that I mentioned in connection with Air Defense. 


SPECIAL AREAS OF CONCERN : SMALL BUSINESS 


Consistent with national policy the Air Force maintains, with the 
cooperation of its large contractors, an aggressive small-business pro- 


gram with constantly increasing effectiveness in assuring that small- 
business firms are afforded the opportunity to compete for the pro- 
duction of items they are capable of supplying either as prime con- 
tractors or as subcontractors and vendors. This whole subject has been 
reviewed fully in recent hearings before the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Procurement of the Senate Select Committee on Small Business. 

Senator Exnenper. Do we understand that the orders are of such a 
character that small business can compete ? 

In other words, as you know in the past the complaint has been— 
| was a member of the Small Business Committee—that the orders 
were of such a nature and size that only the big fellows could compete. 

Have you broken them down into various segments so that all small 
business could have a chance at it / 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely correct. We have a 
peculiar problem in Air Force procurement because we buy these very 
expensive weapon systems which only a few people can furnish us. 

We buy relatively small amounts of items which are suitable for 
small business. This i is partly due to the fact that that kind of item 
in that inventory is bought for us by the Army and by the Navy. 

So our effort has been in the direction of getting the prime contractor 
who gets this large piece of business to fan it out among the small 
businesses. 

We have been quite successful in doing that. 

Senator ELtnenper. Do you put that as a condition in the contract 
you sign with them, or is it just a gentlemen’s agreement ? 
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Mr. Lewis. We recite the intent of the Congress that small busines 
shall have a part of the program, and we get from the contractor ty, 
things: 

First, we get a plan, a small-business plan, which he submits to y 
and which we approve as being satisfactory or not satisfactory, 

Senator ELtenper. Is that before the contract is let / 

Mr. Lewis. This is a matter of our general relationship with this 
contractor and it applies to all the contracts he has or is going to get 
He has to set up a small-business program to do business with us, 

The second thing we do is that we get from the contractors a repor 
on the eflicacy with which he is getting actual contracts in hands of 
small business so that we know how he is doing. 

Senator ELLenprer. Now, under such cases is the small-business may 
responsible to you or to the contractor ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. He is responsible to the contractor. 


MOBILIZATION 


In the past two wars there was time for conversion and expansion 
of industry to meet military end requirements, and we were not 
threatened with the probable loss of a substantial amount of our pro- 
ductive capacity. Such will not likely be the case in future emergen- 
cles. } 

We are studying ways to provide an industrial base of reduced vul 
nerability, with the inherent capability for rapid expansion, and which 
can be restored to the greatest preattack productive capability in the 
shortest practical time period. ‘These studies are being conducted 
to pinpoint areas of vulnerability, and to reduce them through dis- 
persal or the establishment of second sources. 

Other measures to reduce vulnerability, provide for rapid expansion 
and assistance in production restoration, include our reserve tools and 
facilities program, licensor-licensee arrangements, and the duplica- 
tion and safe storage of technical production data. 

Mobilization planning involves many serious problems. There is 
much work to be done in this area and it is receiving priority atte 
tion, 

SUMMARY 


In the aggregate, our accomplishments during 1954 were gratifying 
During the year aircraft acceptances for the Air Force amounte 
to 94 percent of scheduled production. Combined acceptances for thi 
USAF and MDAP reached 92 percent of scheduled production. 

In terms of airframe pounds produced, the Air Force received ‘ 
percent of schedule, while the combined production for the USAl 
and MDAP reached 96 percent of scheduled airframe weight. This 
amounts to a total of over 102 million pounds delivered during ¢al- 
endar year 1954. 

Comparing 1954 to 1953, we find that deliveries in terms of quantit) 
decreased 20 percent. However, in terms of airframe weight, the 
decrease amounted to only 3 percent. 


It is also very significant to note that although total quantity of 


aircraft received for the USAF was less than that in 1953, the reduc- 


tion occurred in the noncombat category. More combat aircraft were 


received in 1954 than in 1953. 
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During 1954 the quality of our production went up and the cost 
vent down. A good example is the K-47 bomber. We eliminated 
4 modification program on the B and RB-47 airplanes and incor- 
por ated model improvements in the production line with a 7-percent 
reduction in cost of the program. 

Broadly, the past year was one of stability in production and im- 
provement in combat readiness. 

Our ye urement outlook is toward a level off in production to main- 
tain the 137-wing program. We estimate that this will occur by mid- 
1957 at which time we will be producing at a level approximately 
os le that of the pre-Korea period. 

As the volume of Air Force production decreases we will have to 
ie ace some production facilities on standby status. 

To cope with the necessity of preserving an adequate production 
base during a period of reduced activity, we will continue to carry 
out the Air Force production reserve policy as announced last year. 
We intend to maintain the maximum mobilization potential within 
economule feasibility. 

STANDBY PLANTS 


Senator ELLenperR. When you say standby, it does not mean that 
these plants will become inactive for commercial production; does 
It! 

Mr. Lewis. No. If we can make arrangements for people to go 
in With a recapture right, we do so in all cases. 

Senator, we much prefer a warm plant to a cold plant. 

Empnasis is being placed upon maintaining the engineering and 
management resources of the aircraft industry in a condition of readi- 
ness Which will enable us to put into production the best possible air- 
craft 7 the shortest period of time. 

Our fiscal year 1956 program at this time calls for continued orderly 
phasing of production in the pattern I have outlined. In the last sev- 
2 ul months I have thoroughly reviewed this program and I believe 

sa good program in consonance with our needs to maintain a mod- 
ern nAae Force. 

Thank you. 

Senator ELLENDER. Arve there any questions / 

Senator Dworshak 4 


MUTUAL SECURITY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsnak. Yes. On the first page you said you were re- 
sponsible for Air Force participation in the mutual security assist- 


ance program. 
Can you tell us whether any planes are being procured in other 


countr ies? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. Under that program, under the offshore segment 
of that program, we are buying an airplane from an English manufac- 
turer, 

Senator ELLeEnpER. How much are you spending on that? 

Mr. Lewis. I will get you that number. 

(The information referred to is classified and was furnished to 


the committee. ) 


61179—55 62 
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Senator Extenper. Do you know how many planes are being pur. 
chased? Is it a sizable number ? 

Mr. Lewts. It is a sizable number, yes. Senator, I think this is jy 
the classified area. I will give you this information precisely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Lewis. These airplanes which we buy under the offshore pro. 

ram are for the aid program to be used overseas by foreign govern. 
iy They do not go into our inventory at all. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is merely a matter of channeling funds oyer 
to England or some other country to produce airplanes which are re- 
tained in that countr yasa part of NATO defense / 

Mr. Lewts. Retained or distributed to other European countries, 
There is a double advantage in this, Senator. Not only do they get 
airplanes, but they develop the production capability to stand on their 
own feet. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is very vital so long as those countries are 
our allies and are not part of the opposition. 

Mr. Lewts. That is right. 

Senator ELienper. But most of this procurement abroad is done at 
cur expense. We keep them up by buying the output in order to make 
the output available to our friends across the seas. 

Mr. Lewts. We have certain well defined programs, Mr. Chairman, 
in certain models. We are very tough in approving a model for pro- 
duction. It has to be a good airplane. 

We have our own people go over there and fly them and test them. 
We don’t buy anything we do not think is useful. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Unless it is a program to provide American 
dollar aid. I certainly hope it will be a meritorious program. It is 
stupid to rely on aircraft that will not measure up to expectations in 
case of war. 

Mr. Lewis. The portion of the program that the Air Force is re- 
sponsible for we treat just as we would an airplane of our own bought 
from one of our own manufacturers. 

Senator Dworsnak. It has no elements of being merely an aid pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Lewts. I do not think so. 

Senator Dworsnak. To provide dollars for the economy of the 
country in which that plane is made? 

Mr. Lewts. We are not directly in that, Senator. 

Senator Ertenper. We are furnishing money to pay for these air- 
planes. As I have stated on many occasions, we aided their industrial 
capacity to the point where it averages in Western Europe about 160 
percent. I expected them to be in a position to furnish their own air- 
planes, but we find when we knock at the door there is nobody home. 

We furnish the money to make these airplanes and help them out in 
carrying out their NATO contract. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Lewts. Perhaps I should not get into this program, but we have 
not recently placed new orders for airplanes over there. It is nota 
continuing year-to-year proposition. 

Senator DworsHak. You are buying them this year? 
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Mr. Lewis. We are buying no foreign type aircraft as part of this 
year’s program. We are carrying on discussions regarding assembly 
overseas Of a relatively small number of United States types. 

Senator Dworswak. I understood you to say you are currently 
purchasing them. pn 

Mr. Lewis. We are taking deliveries on aircraft contracted some 
time ago. ; 

Senator Dworsuak. You are reasonably sure no orders are being 
made at this time ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Senator DworsHak. Or orders renewed ? 

Mr. Lewis. Or major orders renewed. 


CANCELLATION OF ITEMS NO LONGER REQUIRED 


Senator ELtenper. The committee would like to have you outline 
the procedures which you have to assure that MDAP items procured 
by the Air Force are stopped or appropriately adjusted expeditiously 
as soon as requirements for such items are cut back or reduced by the 
military assistance advisory group in a particular country. 

Also, I would like to know the procedures which would stop ship- 
ment of items already procured and delivery of items already shipped 
just as soon as the change in the requirement is established. 

Will you furnish that for us? 

Mr. Lewis. We will prepare a statement and furnish it to the com- 
mittee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


When advised by a military assistance advisory group that the requirement 
for an item is either deleted and/or reduced, action is taken to ascertain if the 
item presently under procurement is required elsewhere in the MDAP. 

If no other requirement exists, action is taken to determine if an adjustment 
and/or eanecellation in the procurement contract is possible. If such action is 
feasible the contract is canceled and/or adjusted. If, however, the contract 
has proceeded to the point where termination cost would make it uneconomical 
to cancel and/or adjust, the item is accepted and held as excess to MDAP 
requirements. 

If a change in requirements develops after the completion of production bui 
prior to shipment, action is taken to hold the item and determine if any other 
requirement exists and if no requirement exists the item is again held as excess. 
If the requirement changes after delivery to a recipient country, action is taken 
to recover the equipment in accordance with the bilateral agreements. If an- 
other requirement exists for the item, the item is used to fill it. 

If no other requirement exists, a determination is made as to whether the 
tem will be disposed of or held pending the possible development of a future 
requirement. 

[n all instances when the total requirement for MDAP items is canceled or 
reduced, immediate action is taken to effect the necessary changes in procure- 
ment and/or in shipping. 


EXCESSIVE PROFITS CONTROL 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I asked some time ago about 
whether the Department of the Air Force had any controls over the 
possible excessive profits of the aircraft manufacturers. 

Mr. Lewts. I feel that we do, Senator. In the first place, of course, 
we control the writing of the contract which calls for these aircraft and 
other supplies, and, where the contract is dealing with something that 
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is difficult to forecast the cost on, we have methods of altering t)y 
price as experience tells us what the real costs are. 

In addition to that we do appreciate that cumulatively and fyo, 
all sources, Air Foree and other services as well, there is alw; Lys th 
possibility that somebody will make a windfall. 

There is also the possibility that somebody might make a reasyy, 
able profit and not do a good job. 

We in the Air Force have taken a strong position for the extensj 
of the renegotiations act. 

Senator Dworsuak. That is the point I was trying to arrive at, ) 
ascertain whether you felt that was an important part of the neve. 
tiations program. 

Mr. Lewis. I do during the period of this buildup. In the A 
Force and Defense Department we have asked for extension of 2 year 

Senator ELtenper. With such a huge program it is almost impo 
sible to make a decision on the spot. It has to extend itself over, 
period of months. 

Of course, when the renegotiation of contracts comes into play an 
we retain it on the statute books, it may act as a deterrent to some o! 
these companies. 

Mr. Lewis. I feel very strongly it is an essential part of our curren 
procurement policy. 

Senator Dworsiak. Mr. Chairman, we might observe that during 
the past few weeks there have been reports that either the House o: 
Senate committees might investigate the alleged excessive profits oj 
some of the aircraft manufacturers and the prices of the stock hay 
decreased 25, 30, 40 percent. 

While I recognize that these companies are entitled to a fair proti 
and fair return and undoubtedly want to cooperate fully, at the sani 
time they are not justified in any way in profiteering. Mr. Lewis. 
do you have the full cooperation of these companies that manufactun 
planes / 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, Senator, I would say that by and large they an 
directed by public-spirited men who have been in this business for 
long time, men like Mr. Douglas, Mr. Gross, Mr. Allen, and M 
Kindelberger, have stuck by the Air Force in the milit: ary establis 
ment for about 25 years and they have a long-range view about thei 
responsibilities ool their place in the national economy. 

I have found them not only cooperative in words, but in deeds a 
they do refund money to us. 

In some cases they make a little more money than they think th 
should and they walk in and hand it to us. 

Senator ELLENpER. You return that to the Treasury, do you not/ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. 

Senator ELLtenper. I wonder if they carry that in obligated fund: 

Mr. Lewis. It goes to offset some of the increases. 


NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Senator ExLenper. Let me ask you this, to what extent percentage: 
wise are your contracts negotiated 

Mr. Lewis. I would say ‘that the big contract for the weapon systeli, 
the things we have been discussing here, are largely negotiated. 
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| wish we could advertise it, but they are just not susceptible to 
Fadvertising. 
EXAMINATION OF BOOKS 


Senator ELLeNper. To what extent are you permitted by these 
companies to look into their profits of the past? Do you have free 
yccess ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, it depends on the contract we write, but in a negoti- 
ited cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, which is the only kind of fee contract 
we write, we audit their books. We get all their numbers. 

In a fixed-price contract where we reset the price on the basis of 
experience, We also get all of their figures. 


BASIS FOR FEE-FIXING 


Senator ELLENDER. When you fix a fee, is that based on a certain 
anount being contracted for / 

Mr. Lewis. It is based on our best estimate of what it is going to 
ost. 

Senator ELLeENpdER. It 1s not based on the cost, is it 7 

Mr. Lewis. It is based on an estimate of what we think it ought 

Osi. If he OVeTTUunNs, he does not get any more fee, If he under- 
runs he does not get any less. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you negotiate your contracts with the prime 
ontractors, do you follow the same system with the small contractors 


ho in some instances Hay be subcontractors or do you compel them 


Ir. Lewis. That gets to be difficult. We, of course, cannot get into 
recting a prime to do his subcontract business a certain way. If 
edo that, we take away from him the responsibility for management 

the project and then all the troubles are our troubles. 

Senator Dworsnak. I do not mean so much where the Department 
of the Air Force got them directly from small contractors. Do you 
ise the compet itive-bid system ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. In the smaller items, Senator, you have much more 
opportunity for competitive bidding and fixed-price bidding and we 
always use itif weean. I would say most of it is. 

Senator Dworsnak. With the big companies you negotiate and 
with the little ones you require compet itive bids? 

Mr. Lewts. It works out that way, but that is not the reason we 
do it. 

The reason we do it is that you cannot buy a big system any other 
way. You can buy the smaller items by competitive bidding. 

Senator Dworsuak. I assumed that was the situation. That is 
why IT wanted to find out if that is actually the basis of your operation. 

Senator Exzenper. Are there any further questions? If not, thank 
vou and the committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, May 17, 1955, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, May 18, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1955 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m. pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the full commit- 
tee), temporarily presiding. 
Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, Robertson, 


Saltonstall, 
Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


Stennis, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ATR FORCE 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. TREVOR GARDNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


TABLE 1.—Amounts available for obligation 


Actual 
1954 


Estimate, 
1955 


Estimate, 
1956 


70, 000, 000 
j, 000, OO laewiesccns 





pproy riation or estimate - | $418, 070, 000 $5 
ransferred from ‘Emergency fund, “De ps artment of Defense, 


pur rsuant to 67 Stat. 337 and 68 Stat. 


$440, 000, 000 
1, 720, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
I roblig ated be aly ance brought forw: ard 


Total available for obligation. —.-..--- 
nobligated balance carried forward ----- 


Obligations incurred 
mpars ative transfe ors from— 
“Re search, Navy” 
“Major procurement other than aire raft, Air Force” 
“Military personnel, Air Force’’ 
“Maintenance and operations, 
Direct obligations _- 
Reimbursable obligations 
Comparative transfers to ‘‘ Research and dev elopment, Army” 


Air Force’ 


Total obligations. _...........-- 





441, 720, 000 | 
91; 370, 611 | 
205, 021 | 


533, 295, 632 


|—125, 489, , 986 | 


407, 805, D, 


644, 
381, 723 
58, 504 | 


12, 


82, 649, 089 | 
1, 311, 669 | 
—1, 050, 899 | 


3, 799, 833 | 


419, 070, €00 | 


125, 489, £86 
262, 212 


544, 822, 198 


—m, 468, wo | 


101 iF 


570, 000, 000 
| 91, 468, 984 
1, 222, 000 


662, 690, 984 
—55, 301, 986 





103, 613, 661 | 


1, 246, 000 | 


"598, 509, 080 | 


607, 388, 998 
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TaBLe I1].—Obligations by activities 


Direct obligations 


l. Airerafi and related equipment 272,600 = $134, 972, 283 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment »475, 154 11S, 956, 408 

Combat and support vehicles and related equipment 70, OOO 077, 000 

Ammunition and related equipment 2: O45 18, 197, 895 
Other equipment tH é, 621, 812 
Military sciences , S86 2, 216, 813 
Operation and ma gemen 5M, ble 13, USS, b62 


143 597, OOO. SOS 


ym other acco 


10, OSD 


TABLE III 


\s of Mareh 31, 1955, obligations under the appropriation “Resea 


development” were S$405,886,884 including estimated obligations of S108, 


against comparative transfers from other appropriations. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. The committee w il] be in order. 
The first testimony to be given today is that by Hon. Trevor ( 


ner, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

If you have a prepared statement you can place it in the record 
highlight it, if that suits your convenience. 

Mr. Garpner. Fine. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ENT OF Hon. Trevor GARDNER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here to present that part 
of the Air Force budget which provides for our research and development effort. 
The work for which this money is required is of vital importance to the Na 
for two reasons, first, the nature of the threat and, second, the revolution in th 
Vays modern warfare is conducted. In providing ourselves with the capab 
of beating any opponent, a great many traditional concepts of warfare have 
fallen by the wayside. We can no longer count on superior numbers, nor on 
superior tonnage to win for us. The decisive factor in any war of the future will 
be the quality of the force—the existence in fact—of weapon systems, and the 
ability to use them. 

If we have such a superiority, real and demonstrable, the war need nev 
happen. A technological margin has prevented an all-out war for 10 years, 
and this is both lesson and precedent for our course of the future. At the pres 
ent time our advantage has been diluted by Russia’s possession of nuclear 
veapons. We know they are working to acquire an intercontinental capability, 
and when they do, as they will, our margin will be reduced that much mor 
Our clear and urgent course is to reestablish the margin of superiority by cre 
ating weapons of such ingenuity, performance, and effect that to attack us 
would be complete folly. 

An important bonus of superiority of weapons is the burden it places on our 
enemy to devise defenses against us. The effort he must expend in providing 
for his own survival obviously must be subtracted from his efforts to overtak 
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ys: therefore, When our margin becomes great enough, it also tends to become 
self-perpetuating. 

Superiority of weapons can only be achieved by diligent pursuit of science. 
The key to our survival as a nation lies in whatever knowledge, inventiveness 
nd technology we can bring to bear in our race with our resourceful opponent, 
whose stated intentions have not changed, and whose accomplishments in the 
feld of air Weapons in the past 10 years are a phenomenon of military history. 

In such a race, with so much at stake, success is by no means automatic. It 
ust be made to happen. The Air Force fiscal year 1956 research and develop- 
ent budget which we are presenting is our best assurance to you that we will 
alse this success to occur. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for research and development amounts to 
e570 million. Of this amount, $139 million represents those indirect costs which 

e formerly carried in the maintenance and operations and major procurement 
ther than aircraft appropriations. At the request of Congress, the Department 

‘Defense has merged the direct and indirect costs into one appropriation for 
esearch and development. Taking into consideration these indirect costs, the 

‘al year 1956 budget estimate for direct costs of research and development 
mounts te $431 million. This is the same amount which was requested in fiseal 
year 1955, although actual appropriations amounted to S418,070,000, 

The nature of this appropriation and its technical objectives is such that the 
research and development programs which we initiate during fiscal year 1956 
ill determine the effectiveness of Air Force equipment and weapons 6 to 10 
vears from now. 

This year’s program provides for continued development of intercontinental 
hallistie missiles and nuclear propelled bombers, as well as extension of the per- 
formance of conventional strategic systems. We will, thereby, achieve opera 

mal capabilities to widen our technological margin and at the same time pro- 
de the necessary retaliatory capability. 

Ve are also proceeding with certain aspects of air-defense developments in 
order to achieve the capability to intercept possible attacks upon this country. 
Gur efforts in the field of guided missiles will be accelerated to the maximum 

order to obtain the needed operational capabilities in this new field of warfare 

he earliest possible date. Other technical developments are being pursued to 
rease the range and striking capability of our present arcraft. 

In the fiscal vear 1956 budget approximately 75 percent of the funds are re- 

ired to Continue various research and development projects. In other words, 

< 1956 segment of work, which has been in progress for 1 or more years, must 
accomplished if we are to ultimately provide the operational hardware for our 
fensive and defensive forces. The balance of the funds are for new research 

r development with which we hope to accomplish scientifie and technical break- 
throughs which will result in new operational equipment over a longer period of 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The organizational machinery for accomplishing this work had its origin in 

realization, brought home by events of World War II, of the extensive role 
cience was playing, and would continue to play, in the conduct of war. By the 
end of the war the Air Force was relying heavily on science, but its organiza- 
tional structure presented some blocks which hindered full realization of our 
national potential. Research and development was then only one element of one 
of the major Air Force commands. 

The scientific world which wanted to contribute to the Air Force research and 
development program, found it difficult because of the lack of proper organiza- 
tional Channels both to get their opinion heard and to get assignments to do 
work. The Air Force convened a special committee of its Scientific Advisory 
Board in April 1949 to make a thorough study of its research and development 
machinery and to determine what courses of action were necessary to achieve 
optimum return, bearing in mind the need for economy both in money and in 
that portion of the Nation’s scientific potential that could be devoted to military 
matters, 

The report of this board (the Ridenour report) contained the recommendation 
that research and development be divorced from all restrictive devices and be 
established in a position Commensurate with the importance of the work and 
the caliber of the people on whom such work depends. 

At this point an important decision was made, the wisdom of which has been 
since proven—to have a direct line of authority from top Air Force thinking to 
the actual creation of the product. 
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The first step chronologically was the establishment of the office of Depyy 
Chief of Staff, Development. This office has a two-way function, linking th 
military thinking of the Air Staff with the technical thinking of the scientig, 
and industrial world. First, it enables the voice of science to be heard in tig 
highest councils of the Air Force, so that the concepts of warfare we adopt Can 
be as forward looking as the state of the art permits. Second, it listens in; 
top Air Force thinking as to enemy capabilities, what we need to counter they 
and how we should be prepared to operate in the future; and it translates thew 
general requirements into specific requirements for weapons with which to q orde 
specific jobs. There are many duties attached to this office which are necessary syst 
to its vitality—much too numerous to mention, but including membership jy, } 
and access to, the top thinking of the civilian scientific world. 

The next move was to establish a single agency to implement the decisjoyg 
arrived at by the headquarters. This agency is the Air Research and Develop. 
ment Command, and it exercises direct control over all the work being done; 
satisfy the requirements. Generally speaking, the headquarters poses the prob. 
lems, and the command solves them. The important point I want to make is tha 
the responsibility for coming up with the answer, as well as the authority } 
do so, resides in one place. Elaborate schemes of coordination by means of a my). 
tiplex of committees, panels, ad hoe groups and the like, are obviated. Neces. 
sary coordination is accomplished at the highest level of the command, where 
the caliber of information and thought is the highest, and where the people in. 
volved are comparatively few. Command decisions are issued after all the quali. 
fying factors have been considered. The most recent action to complete this line 
of direct authority was the establishment in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Air Force of the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research and Devel. 
opment). 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate, for which we ask your support, is a nee. 
essary program, because it holds out a great promise to the people of our country. 
for whose survival and safety we have assumed a large responsibility. We « 
not believe there is a better, or as good a way of preventing war than the course 
we are recommending. It is on these grounds that we ask for your support for 
this, a minimum program, in our continuing efforts to achieve and maintain 
technical superiority. 


{or ' 


COMPOSITION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Garpner. My responsibility is the management of the research 
and development program. This budget which we are presenting, sit 
is $570 million, of which $139 million is for maintenance and opera: 
tion which for comparison purposes, if we remove that from the $57) 
million, we are asking on the same basis we did last year for $431 
million as compared to the $418 million which the Congress approved 
for us last year. 

I would like to say a word about the composition of this research 
and development program, and then a few words about how we 
manage it. 

The Air Force research and development program embraces all of 
the physical sciences. We cover a spectrum of science and technology 
from geophysical measurements of the earth in the air-ocean, to the 
‘ange and extension of our aircraft of which nuclear propulsion air- 
craft is a part. 

PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


I would just like to run down the various areas in which we are 
trying to make progress. 

[ will preface that by saying that the progress that we are trying to 
make in aircraft and weapons system performance in the next 5 years 
is about the same progress that has been made in the past 50 years. 

So we are attempting to doa rather difficult job. 
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In aircraft we are striving for better fighting machines that will 
have higher altitude, greater ‘speed ; we are trying to get longer range. 

As I mentioned, one of the methods of range extension that we are 
pressing hard on is nuclear propulsion of aircraft. There are other 

range extension methods which we must explore and are exploring. 

In the business of getting more altitude and more speed, we place 
upon ourselves a big dev elopment load in the electronic area. For in 
order to use more speed i in the aircraft, our bombing and navigational 
systems must be able to cope with this speed and our airborne radar 
for defense of other aircraft must be able to use the new closing speeds 
that high performance brings upon us. 

Our high altitude needs, and the high altitude needs of our enemy 

place burdens upon the development of ground radar which now 
ust lie higher and see more clearly what it sees in the sky. 
We are interested in unmanned as well as manned vehicles and we 
are pressing hard in the missile area with a large degree of emphasis 
on the intercontinenal ballistic missile as was mentioned by Mr. Lewis 
yesterday. 

We cannot disclose in open session the details of the progress we 
are making in these areas, but our research and development respon- 
sibilities include being able to assure you that we are making progress 
insuch areas. 

Senator Haypen. From the way you talk, it is not by mathematical 

increases, but by geometrical increase. 

Mr. Garpner. Unfortunately that is the case. We are trying to 
make geometrical progress instead of mathematical increases. 

Our needs for higher altitude and higher speeds place upon us the 
requirement for a large amount of powerplant dev elopment. 

Naturally, our missile work places a similar burden in the power- 
plant area. 

In the air breathing engines, such as turbojets, we are trying to find 
out how to get them to eat more air. This involves a great deal of re- 
search in metallurgy and related sciences and this is a substantial frac- 
tion of our budget. 

In the eeophy sics we are trying to learn more about the shape and 
dimensions of the earth. Our intercontinental missile and our bomb- 
ing requirements mean that we must understand these dimensions 
thoroughly. 

Similarly, we are trying to learn more about the upper atmosphere. 
From time to time you see unclassified information relating to this in 
the press which is quite interesting. We have to learn a great deal 
about the human being and what he can tolerate in terms of radiation, 
in terms of altitude, in terms of cosmic rays, in terms of pressures, and 
general punishment that one takes if one has to bail out of a super- 
sonic aircraft. 

I think you have seen in the press the very fine work done by Colonel 
Stapp in his sled experiments. 

We are increasing our emphasis on basic research because the geo- 
metrical progress to which you referred forces us to use up our exist- 
ing store of knowledge rapidly. 

So this budget includes an increased emphasis on basic research. 
This covers roughly the general composition of our program. 

As I say, it includes a lot of physical science that I have not covered 
and a lot of weapons systems I have not covered. 


lil 
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MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


I would like to say a word, if I may, about the management of ; 
research and development effort because it is not enough to ts 
good program; it must be managed efficiently and properly. 

Some time ago, at the end of World War II, the Air Force recog 
nized that it was not then in a position to make proper use of sciene 
and technology through its own organizational structure, and a eo, 
mittee was formulated, known as Ridenour Committee, to study this 
problem. They came up with a recommendation for a managemens 
structure which involved placing at the highest level of Air Fore 
management, at chief of stail level. a deputy chief of staff. a lieutengy 
general who with his staff would keep the chief and his secretarie 
informed at all times of technological breakthroughs and insist o 
pressing for qualitative superiority. 

All of the research and development activities of the Air Fore 
were pulled together in one pile at the command level and the A 
— search and Development Command was formed with a Heute: 

reneral im charge of it. It Is one of our major commands, 

This organization is unique in the military services in that we hi: 
a straight line of authority fron i the Secretary, Chief of Stat? direct] 
to the oper: iting le ve ‘Is. 

in the Secretary’s office my job, the Assistant Secretary for Resear 
and Developme nt, is to express the Secretary’s continuing inter: 
maintaining and attaining qualitative superiority over any poss! 
enemy. 

At the Chief of Staff level, we have a group of some 60 scientis 
organized in a number of panels who form our Scientifie Ady; 
Board and advise our Chief of Staff. 


Ve 


LOAN OF TOP-FLIGHT SCIENTISTS 


Similarly, we have at the Chief of Staff level a chief s 
the Air Force, who is a topflight scientist on loan for a yea 
from scientific institutions. 

Senator Ilaypen. You could not get along without those loans. 
is not to be expected that technical knowledge required could be 
the Air Force by reason of their previous training in that servic 

Mr. Garpner. The kind of confidence that we can get on a loan se 
ice is generally better than we can develop, and brings to us a continu 
ous fresh approach from the scientific community. 

I think the Air Force has an admirable record in using scientist: 
and science and adopting the new weapons that science and technolog) 
are bringing along. 

One more word about our management. We have not attempte 
in the Air Force to make all of our research and development by doing 
inhouse research. The budget we are defending and presenting t 
you includes some inhouse research, includes the management of 1! 
major bases, and the accomplishment of our entire testing mission. 2 
includes about $390 million which will be spent outside of the 
Force with contractors. We contract for about 87 percent of our total 
research and development effort and our policy is to contract outsic 
of the Air Force with industry for this. 
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SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS 


Senator HAaypEeN. There is no way you can do that except by select- 
jweontractors. Youcould not do it by competitive bids 4 

Mr. GarpNer. There is not much of it, sir, that can be done by com- 
netitive bid. Some of it, we can have design competitions to aid in 
electing the contractor, but this is about as far as one Can go. 

[ feel that this large percentage of our research and. development 
lollar which is spent ‘with industry is another strong point about our 

anagement, in that we maintain a constant marri: ige between science, 
the milits ry requirement, and the industrial capacity of the country. 

General Kelsey will go into the detail of the program, sir, in execu- 
five session tomorrow. 

NACA COOPERATION 


Senator SauronstaLtne, Mr. Gardner, I know you cannot talk too 
auch in the open today, but I would like to get on the official record 
, statement from you as to the cooperation of the research in the 
Department of the Air Force with the National Commission on Aero- 
uties. How much money do you put into it; how close is their 
research cooperation between you 4 

Mr. Garpner. It is extremely close. We work cooperatively with 
VACA on these research aircraft. They are a tenant on our Edwards 
Air Force Base and we support their efforts there. 

We have a member in the NACA who is nominated by my office. 
We maintain the closest cooperation with Dr. Dryden with his organ- 
zation and lean heavily on him for data. 

The budget figure I don’t have, sir, and will have to supply it to you. 

Senator SaLronsraty. The question often comes up, what is the 
litference between their work in research and yours? Is it the differ- 
ence, We might say, between the basic research as opposed to practical 
operation of airplanes, or what ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think that is one important difference. Another 
lifference is that our research is aimed at developing weapons systems. 
heir research is aimed at developing knowledge concerning flight in 


nator SALTONSTALL. The question came up yesterday, if there is a 
bug in one of your new jets due to unforeseen pressures at very high 
speeds, do you turn that over to the Aeronautical Commission for them 
to work out ? 

Mr. Garpner. They work cooperatively with us. I would say that 
hes ir “if” is when there are bugs in new flying machines, : 


t 


and we work 
» bi ugs out with the cooper ation of all the resources we can get, 
letitnal the NACA. 
“Senator Sanronstatn. Could you supply for the record through 
the appropriate authority the amount of funds that your budget of 
“431 million put into the Aeronautic Commission ? . 
Mr. GarpNner. There are no funds included in the research and 
develo pment budget t estimate for direct support of NAC a 
(The following information was subsequently supplied : 


The NACA cooperates to the full limit of their capabilities with the Depart- 
of the Air Force in aircraft and guided missile development programs. In 
tion, they repeatedly furnish technical assistance and the use of their facili- 
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ties in the analysis of phenomena encountered in flight after airplanes hay, 
passed their development stage. 

The NACA budgets for all of their activities. There is no money within the 
Air Force appropriation for transfer to the NACA. The NACA, however, is 4 
tenant organization on several Air Force installations, such as the Air Pore 
Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. The services furnish air. 
craft and engines to support NACA programs. ‘They are, therefore, indirectly 
supported to some extent in these instances. The Air Force cooperates with the 
NACA by sponsoring the development of research airplanes such as the fan 
X-1, X-—2, et cetera. We are now acting as executive agent within the Depart. 
ment of Defense in initiation of the development of a new research airplane in 
cooperation with the NACA. Air Force funds and to some extent Navy funds wi)! 
be employed in this airplane development project. Further, many of the models 
and test articles used by the NACA in support of Air Force projects are obtained 
on Air Force contracts. 

The NACA, through its activities, is vital to the continued superiority of 
United States air weapons. The whole United States aircraft industry, inc! 
ing the aircraft and missile engine industry rests squarely upon the foundat 
of fundamental knowledge provided by the NACA. Their activities must con 
tinue on a scale commensurate with the problem presented if the United States 
intends to maintain superiority in its air arm. The NACA provides the broad 
range of basic data which permits our contractors to select the most promising 
areas for specific designs to meet military needs. 


ud 


EXTENT OF CONTRACTS OUTSIDE GOVERN MENT 


Senator Savronstaty. May I ask one other question 4 

In this research work, how many contracts, percentagewise, do vou 
place outside the Government? It is my memory it is something like 
10 percent go to the colleges, 40 percent to industry, and 50 percent 
within the Government itself. How accurate is that ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I will have to do it in numbers. I am sure that is 
not accurate. 

The numbers go about like this: With nonprofit institutions we do 
about $50 million worth of contracting a year. 

Senator SauronstaLu. What percentage of that? That is about 16 
percent, is it not? 

Mr. Garpner. This is of the $390 million that we contract out- 
side. 

Senator Sarronsratu. That would be about 12 percent. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Within the Government it seems to me the number is something in 
the order of $18 million, but I will have to get that figure and supply 
if to you. 

Senator SarironsraLu. I was interested in that for the record, to 
find out how much you actually did yourselves with that money and 
how much you contracted out. 

My understanding is that you placed out about 50 percent. 

Mr. Garpner. I think it is much larger than that, Senator. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Will you supply that for the record? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The following breakdown covers fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. You will 
note that the totals involved are reduced to the common denominator provided 
by the manner in which the fiscal year 1956 program is presented; i. e., the inclu- 
sion of indirect supporting costs which were not heretofore included in this 
appropriation. Excluding these indirect costs the percentage going out on con- 
tract is approximately 80 percent, of which industry gets 75 percent and non- 
profit organizations get 9 percent. The remainder (about 16 percent), plus the 
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ject costs now included, accomplish the internal research and development, 
a ntain the research centers, support the evaluation, tests, and administration 
gnected With the contracting, and in addition provide the service engineering 
sopessary to Support the operation of equipment out in service. 


Analysis by type of activity 
[Thousands of dollars] 


1954 
ch and development, Department of actual T- 1955 Per- 1956 
the Air Force obliga- e program | cent program 
| tions | 


ties operated by the reporting bureau, 
formerly funded in other appropri- 
1 oi . ; 95, 089 =f 143, 920 25 39, 558 
s operated by the reporting bureau, 

has been funded in research and de- 
ypment appropriation in the past 64, 390 ; 68, 723 1.¢ , 618 
r Department of Defense facilities) | 12,839 | 2.6 17, 133 ‘ 12, 449 
lotal Department of Defense facilities_| 172,318 34.3 229, 776 3s 226, 625 
Facilities of other Government agencies , 986 | ‘ 3, 131 5 , 899 
justrial contractors | 290,237 | 57. 292, O89 50. 304, 379 
ersities and nonprofit institutions 37, 7 5 50, 370 37, 097 


Potal costs of research and develop- | 
ment i deen : 502, 283 | 5 575, 366 570, 000 


POWERPLANT AREA 


Senator SaLTonsraLL, There is one other thing you mentioned which 
[did not understand. I think you can speak of it in open session. 
What do you mean by “powerplant area”? A great deal of your work 
sdone in the powerplant area. What do you mean by that ‘ 

Mr. Garpner. An airplane generally is just as good as the power- 
plant Which pushes it through the air. It is the development of turbo- 
ets, ramjets, the whole spectrum of power. 

Senator SaLronstaLn. The speed and power which makes the air- 
plane go through the air faster and safely ¢ 

Mr. GARDNER. Right. 

Senator SaronsraLL, And your work in the guided missiles you 
will tell us tomorrow. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIRFIELDS ABROAD 


Senator Ropertrson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to clear up a misunder- 
sinding about a comment I made yesterday about unnecessary funds 
having been spent in some instances in the construction of airfields 
broad, 

The Air Force does not have a better friend in Congress than I. 
Chairman Hayden will recall in 1949 I vigorouly supported an in- 
rease of $700 million for the Air Force over and above what our 
President and the Secretary of Defense had recommended. I felt 
twas the essential arm in a new world. The President impounded 
that money and afterward found that we were right and he was 
wrong. We lost about 2 years. 

Two years ago I urged upon those responsible for the procurement 
program that we put more money in the budget for B-52’s. Those in 

urge of the program thought that the de livery would be made as 
fast as could be with the money appropriated, so I dropped the matter. 
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Recently I have read in the paper that we believe now that Russia 
has the B-52 and we may have a few, but we do not have what ye 
need. 

So I was very much disturbed at 6 o’clock last night when J heard 
over the radio that Senator Chavez and I had stated that the Air F once 
was still wasting millions of dollars and I made no such statement, | 
do not recall that Senator Chavez made any such statement. Senato, 
Chavez read a prepared statement in which he referred to the waste. 
unnecessary expense, of building the airfield in French Morocco ay, 
[ commented on that by saying “that the Air Force said they had to 
have it in 1 year. 

Well, at that time nobody knew when war would start. It migly 
be any foggy morning that it would start. I could not blame the \ 
Force if they had to have a nearby bombing base—apparently t 
best we had was a B-47, of limited range, and they needed close 
bases—saying that we need this in a year’s time. 

It turned out that we did not need it; the war did not start, but 
went in there without even a firm agreement with the French as t 
where we would build and they kept backing and filling and shoved 
us off and I believe they finally put us off in a rocky, swampy area a 
increased the cost of it. 

The Army engineer was told, * You must have it finished in a year.” 
To do that they had to bring maybe twice as much equipment as tly 
would have brought there if they had had 2 years and they had 
draw their plans from day to day. There were no blueprints set 
up and capital arrangements made, contractors knowing in advance 
what they had to do and bri inging the necessary materials and men to 
do that Job. 

I do not know how much it cost, but it did run into millions. 

Senator Chavez referred to an airfield in Great Britain that prob- 
ably cost ten or twelve million dollars more than it should have cost 


ALASKAN AIRBASE 


Then I referred to one in Alaska. Now, I happen to know ¢] 
the best technical advice of the Air Force was against that locatio 
I do not know who it was that insisted after he had made the selecti 
that that was where it was going to be, but he was someone in av- 
thority who issued the orders va compelled them to build it there. 
And that was improperly located. 

The cost far exceeded anything anticipated. The administratio 
of it has been unnecessarily expensive, and it has not fully fulfilled 
its mission. 

Sut they were things all behind us and I concluded my pmereon 
by saying ‘all of us will make mistakes and I referred to the fact that 
when they planned Camp Lee for 70,000 men, they put in a wate! 
supply for 70,000 men and no horses and then they sent 12.000 horses 
and mules there and they ran out of water. But I ‘said the main thing 
we are trying to impress upon the officials of the Air Force is: I) 
not make the same mistake twice, and we can avoid the unnecessar) 
expenditure of money if we engage in capital planning before 
* it, and that was the sole purpose of the comment both of Senator 

Chavez and the junior Senator from Virginia. 
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Time after time I have praised the Air Force, but never seen a word 
of that in the press. But as soon as I dare voice a suggestion that in 
view of the fact mistakes have been made in the past that were costly, 
we must exercise all of the discretion and skill that we have in plan- 
ning not to make them again, it comes immediately over the radio 
hefore 1 am hardly back to my office, and here it is in the Washington 
Post this merning. 

So I feel that I have been improperly quoted, certainly over the 
radio, because I never said we were still wasting millions of dollars, 
and L regret very much that the Air Force, for whom I have the 
createst admir ation, should be subjected to unfavorable publicity of 
this kind. 

Mr. Garpner. Senator, may I say in behalf of the Secretary that 
we greatly appreciate your support of the Air Force and completely 
underst: and your position. 

Senator Roperrson. Well, I wrote him a letter last night and told 
him what the facts were. I did not know whether he heard it over the 
radio, or not, but I as he would read it in the paper. 

| want those who cover the hearings fully to understand that when 
we praise somebody that is as much news as is criticism. 

Senator Haypen. It is not the honest day’s work that is news, but 
the fight that is news. 


STANCHE SUPPORT APPRECIATED 


General Moore. As a representative of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Comptroller of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, I want 
to state that without question, on the Department of Defense level, we 
appreciate the stanch eer that we have received, not only for the 
Department of Defense, but for the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force throughout these many trying years, especially since 1950. 

[ think every member of this committee has been on the committee 
every day since that time. We not only appreciate this stanch sup- 
port that has been given us by every member of this committee, but 
when allegations reach this committee and are pointed out to the De- 
partment, with the statement that adverse allegations have been 
received by the committee, we welcome the opportunity to use that in- 
formation to better the management and get in a position that we can 
say we are getting the most defense out of every dollar that we get. 

Senator Rosperrson. General, you know my interest in every phase 
of the military program. I served in the Army in World War I. My 
oldest boy was in the Navy in World War II. My next boy was in the 
Marine Corps, First Division, in Korea in that war, and the Air Force 
lias been more or less of a modern development and I have taken just 
as much interest in that as any other branch of the service and am 
friendly with all of them. 

Senator Haypren. We thank you for your statement, sir. 

The next witness I believe is David S. Smith, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force. 
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MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL POLICIES 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY of 
THE AIR FORCE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


NERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Smirn. I have a prepared statement, sir. 

Senator Haypen. If you have a prepared statement, you may high 
light it if you desire. ' 

“Mr. Suivi. It is fairly brief. Why can I not run through it in case 
there are any questions ¢ 

Senator Haypen. You may proceed. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during 
the last year the Air Force made significant progress in the m: in power 
and personnel area toward the program goal of building a 137 wing 
combat structure by fiscal year 1957. 

We anticipate further progress in this area, accompanied, how- 
ever, by some serious and difficult problems. 

To facilitate discussion of the progress which has been made and 
the problem areas which exist, a brief review on the development of 
the Air Force program may be useful. 


AIR FORCE WING STRENGTH INCREASE 


At the end of fiscal year 1953, the Air Force had a military strength 
of approximately 980,000, established in a 106 wing structure. 

Last year our goal was stated to be a combat force of 115 wings 
by the end of fiscal year 1954, 120 wings in 1955, 127 wings in 1956, 
and 137 wings in 1957. 

This year, the program has been accelerated to provide for a force 
of 121 wings in 1955, 131 wings in 1956, and the objective of 137 
wings in 1957. 

REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Thus, it is evident that the Air Force has undertaken to increase 
its force by 31 combat wings while reducing some 5,000 personnel, to 
meet the established 975 thousand military objec tive. 

Nor does this growth represent all th: at is being done. Expansion is 
also taking place in the air control and warning network, the air 
base complex and the logistic backup required by the larger combat 
force. We believe that this expansion program costing less manpower 
is unique in the modern history of the military services. 

Now, I would like to discuss the three outstanding nec within 
my purview, which confront the Air Force in the next year. These 
are, first, expanding our forces within the manpower Hani itions 
established ; 

Second, maintaining the operational effectiveness of the Air Force, 
notwithstanding the staggering losses of trained personnel, with 
which we are faced; and, 

Third, establishing and maintaining strong reserve forces. 


EXPANSION WITHIN MANPOWER LIMITATION 


With respect to the first of these tasks, I have the satisfaction of 
reporting to the committee that progress has been and is being made 
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foward meeting the objectives. The manpower reductions scheduled 
fr support functions such as food service, air police and motor vehicle 
maintenance Were met or exceeded. 


NATIVE SON PROJECT 


Project Native Son, which involved replacement of military per- 
ennel overseas by foreign nationals, met its objective. More than 
»9 (00 military and United States civilians positions overseas were 
vithdrawn from support functions and in their place were substituted 
approximately 21,000 native workers. ' 

Although this separate project was discontinued at the end of the 
lyst fiscal year, we are continuing the process and are making ad- 
litional substitutions, wherever practical. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You mean it was discontinued as a separate 
project ; it is now worked in the system ¢ 

Mr. Surru. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the 21,000 people are still working 
and will continue to work ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right, sir. 

Additionally, there were several new management-type projects ini- 
tiated this year that I should like to touch upon without going into 
detail. 

Substantial manpower savings have been generated by the survey 
of support-type commands such as the Air Training Command. The 
Airways and Air Communication Service—a subordinate command 
of MATS—has been reorganized at a lower manpower cost, and the 
size of the field depot squadrons in the Strategic Air Command has 
ben reduced. These and other manpower projects can be covered in 
nore detail in subsequent testimony, if you desire. 

By means of greater utilization of the available officer corps the 
Air Force can hold its officer requirement approximately at the level 
we will have at the end of fiscal year 1955. This will be accomplished 
despite the expanding requirements of officers as new units are 
activated, 

SUBSTITUTION OF CIVILIANS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In last year’s legislation, the Air Force was authorized to substitute 
civilians for military personnel by means of transfer of military per- 
sonnel funds. With this legislative authority, the Air Force is at- 
tempting to reap in the United States, using our project Home Front, 
some of the benefits we accrued overseas from project Native Son. 


PERSONNEL INTAKE AND TRAINING 


We also plan to use this authority as a device to level our personnel 
intake and training. 

Senator Haypen. Do you find there is an actual savings in money ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, we do. For one reason it involves a substantial 
sivings in training. If we start with a trained man whom we hired 
isa trained man we don’t go through the longer period of training 
hin. That is one of the major savings. 

lhere is also a saving in support—all of the various functions sup- 
porting a military man on duty. 
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Senator Haypen. That is why it seems to me that it is not quit, 
fair to include civilian personnel employed in leu of military personne| 
in a criticism of the total number of civilians employed by the 
Government. 

It does not really show a true picture. If you say the Government 
has so many people working this year and so many people working 
last year, and you don’t say a certain number of those have displace 
enlisted personnel who are in the fighting force at less cost, you do not 
really tell the whole story. 

Mr. Smirit. I think that is true; you do not. It is very hard to see 
it. The figures are so large that it is hard to see it, but we have ana- 
lyzed it very closely and we are convinced there is a great saving being 
made. 

We are very proud of the progress being made there. 


RATIO OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO CIVILIANS 


Senator SALTronsTaALy, It is about 2 to 1, is it not, in the Air Force? 

Mr. Smiru. How is that, the figure, sir ? 

Senator SaLronsTALu. One civilian for every two men in uniform, 

Mr. Smiru. No, it is 1 civilian out of 4. 

Senator Satronstautn. Then it is less in the Army. The overall 
defense is about 1 in 2; is it not ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is close to it. In the Air Force it is approximately 
1 out of 4. 

Senator Savronstauy. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. We do not intend to hire civilians under this authority 
until military shortages in particular skills appear. Since this de- 
pends on such variables as the reenlistment rate in each particular 
skill, we cannot state in specific detail the extent and phasing of the 
project. 

However, our plan for fiscal year 1955 is approximately 7,000 civil- 
jan substitutes with about 23,000 more planned for fiscal year 1956. 
To date, in 1955, we have approximately 6,200 positions authorized 
to the field commands as civilian substitutions. 

Since the higher reenlistment bonus and other factors resulted ina 
shortage of military personnel funds, we will not utilize the trans- 
ferability authority this year. 

Senator Haypen. With respect to this matter of the ratio between 
civilian personnel and the Army, the Navy, and Air Corps, could you 
put some figures in the record ? 

Mr. Smirn. I would be glad to, Senator. I do not have them nov. 
[ will be glad to see that they are provided. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Rstimated ratios of civilian employees to military personnel (worldwide) fiscal year 
1956 


{In thousands} 


| Percent civil- 
Military Civilian ian to 
military 


Ratio civilian 
to military 


Army-- 1 to 1.70 


Regular . ; 
Indigenous. o<- woeelo--- «oe ° ~ =| --- ----------0 


Navy, including Marine i re Bhi : 50. 7 1 to 1.97 


Regular 
Indigenous. ‘ nan sen = , : aap nici 


Air Force 1 to 2. 47 


Regular 
Indigenous 


Total 


Regular 
Indigenous. 


Note.—Excludes cadets and midshipmen at academies. Excludes civilian personnel paid from M DAP 
sod Army Civil Functions appropriations. 


Senator SanrtonstaLt. I say with a smile that you are a little low on 
the ratio in the Air Force. I suppose the Navy is the highest. 

Mr. Sarva. We think we have about the optimum balance now, 
Senator Saltonstall. It is a question of degree and the requirement of 
the active forces. We have a large number of our forces serving over- 
gas, and it is a question of degree as to what the appropriate amount 
ofallocation between civilian and military is. 


COST OF CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTION 


We now plan to absorb the cost of civilian substitution in fiseal year 
1955 within the appropriations to which the substituting civilians will 
be charged. 

However, next year, the magnitude of the project will require the 
transfer of funds from the military personnel appropriation. 

At this point, I would again like to stress the magnitude of the job 
ahead. During the next year, 10 combat wings, more troop carrier 
assault squ: udrons, more air refueling squadrons, 88 additional radar 
sites and control centers, and many additional support activities will 
be incorporated into the Air Force structure. 

The added manpower requirement for this expansion is approxi- 
nately 40,000 military personnel and 12,000 civilians. 

In contrast, the Air Force is requesting an increase in the program 
of only 5,000 military and 6,000 civilians, 


LOSSES IN NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


A second problem of equal concern to the Air Force is the quality 
and skill of the people in the structure. Our program this year has 
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been met numerically, but, due to the low reenlistment rates we lay, 
experienced, our quality has suffered. 

We are under going heavy losses of enlisted personnel. Towey 
present indications are that we will meet our programed numerics] 
objectives. 

ACTIVATION OF RECRUITING SERVICE 


An important factor in maintaining our airman strength was the 
activation of the Air Force recruiting service. However, the reeryi 
ing job may be more difficult in the future bec use of several major 
factors. I refer to the reduction in selective-service calls, the ¢ — 
of certain veteran’s benefits, and the new Reserve program whic Bi 
enacted, would reduce the active-service obligation of some individuals 
to 6 months. 

This year we have also satisfied our officer requirements numeric ally, 
but not qualitatively. 

The Air Force has procured on a voluntary basis the number of 
officers needed, with the exception of medical and dental officers, 

In fiscal year 1956, we are confronted by a personnel picture much 
the same, except that we expect to enhance our retention of military 
personnel as the result of the recently enacted Career Incentive Act, 

However, based on our experience prior to the passage of this 
measure, the exodus of airmen who entered upon their first 4-year 
enlistment during Korea will continue. Net losses of enlisted person- 
nel will approximate 212,000 which is slightly higher than in fiscal 
year 1955. 

Through the efforts of the Air Force recruiting service we plan to 
replace most of these with military personnel. The balance will be 


handled by the substitution of civilians as previously mentioned. Of 
course, our ability to do this job within existing ceilings is predicated 
upon the continuation of a 4-year voluntary enlistment program. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FRINGE BENEFITS 


Senator Haypen. Now, the increased pay will help, but has there 
not been some loss in personnel because of the reduction in what you 
might call the fringe benefits ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think there has been, Mr. Chairman; I certainly do. 
That is something we are most appreciative of, everything that Con- 
gress has done this year. We have a number of pieces of legislation 
that we hope you are going to give favorable consideration to. 

I will mention them further on. I could not agree with you mor 
that the reduction in fringe benefits has had a very profound effect. 

Senator Haypen. The military serviceman feels not only with re 
spect to pay, but there are certain other advantages that come to him 
that the people outside cannot enjoy and that is the reason why he 
will stay in the service. 

You figure that a corporal, a well-trained corporal, is worth $5,(0 
when you get him in that condition, but in the end it saves the Govern- 
ment money to be liberal with fringe benefits. 

Mr. Smiru. We certainly feel it does and I am glad to hear you say 
that. I hope you will lend your support to all the programs that we 
are recommending that will help increase the fringe benefits. 
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[ know you have heard Secretary Talbott speak very strongly along 
she same lines. We all feel that everything should be done now to 
increase the desirability and the : attractiv eness of a military career to 
the trained men we now have in the service. 

Similarly, with 10,000 new officers coming in from AFROTC, no 
quantitative officer procure — problem exists. 

As I have indicated, it appears that we can meet our planned 
numerical strength. You are well aware, however, that this pouring 
of mass numbers of people in and out of the Air Force is an expen- 
sive procedure. This flow pins down almost one-fourth of our mili- 
tary pe rsonnel resources in the training effort. 

ven more serious is the problem of retaining enough experienced 
people in the Air Force to prov ide an ac ceptable quality level. 

To illustrate my point, we estimated that under current trends 
more than a third of the airmen who were assigned to units of the 
Strategic Air Command last August would be out of the Air Force by 
June 1956. 

TRAINING COST OF PILOTS 


Senator SauronstaLuL. Mr. Smith, could you tell us for the sake 
of the record, what it costs to train a strategic air-bomber pilot? I 
have heard the figure $750,000. 

Mr. Smrri. Senator Saltonstall, I have heard a number of dif- 
ferent figures given for that. I would prefer not to give a definite 
figure on the record. I would like to say that we are now conducting 
a survey of exactly what the cost of training a triple-rated pilot for 
the Strategic Air Command will be and I hope in a short period of 
time we will be able to supply you with a good figure that you would 
find is a sound figure. 

There are so many variables that can enter into that. It depends 
on how much you include in training and how much you include in 
the time he is required to spend flying before he is qualified. 

There are a great many vari: ables i in it. I have seen a great many 
figures and they vary widely. It is a question actually of account- 
ing and what you feel is appropriate to enter onto it. 

I would prefer not to give you an answer now because that question 
is under consideration. 

I would not like to commit myself as to when we will give it to you, 
but in2 months I would like to give it to you. 

Senator Haypren. It would be helpful if we can have it for the 
debate on the floor. ° 

Mr. Smiru. I will give it to you if I can; otherwise I would like to 
wait until we have a figure that we can substantiate. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The estimated cost for training a B—-47 combat pilot is $274,650. This esti- 

mate does not include estimated prerequisite flying costs. 

The elements of cost in the above amount are confined to those costs clearly 
identifiable with training activities. They do not include overhead amounts 
other than departmental and support costs incurred by training organizations 
and an allocation of costs incurred by the Air Training Command. No alloea- 
tion of indirect costs incurred at Headquarters USAF or at the other air com- 
mands is included. 

Accounting records serving as the basis for the above cost estimate did not 


provide for depreciation of land improvements, pavements and runways, build-- 


ings and structures and utility plants and systems. 
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Certain courses given to all fully qualified B—47 pilots were not included jy 
the cost estimates. These were such as various survival courses, escape and 
evasion courses, and special weapons training Courses. 

In addition to the cost of formal training (the amount set forth above), there 
is also the cost associated with the development of those qualification require. 
ments (prerequisites) necessary for entry into upgrade training. This pre 
requisite flying cost is estimated, for the B—-47 pilot, to be $343,600. However. 
the “prerequisite flying cost” is considered as a cost of maintaining pilot effe 
tiveness or of performing the current duties of the Air Force and as such should 
not properly be included in costs of B—47 training under hitherto existing cop 
ditions. 

The $750,000 estimate mentioned by Senator Saltonstall apparently had ref 
erence to a figure similar to the sum of the training cost plus the prerequisite 
flying cost (in this case $274,650 plus $343,600 or $618,250), which represents 
the total Air Force investment in the overall training and experience that goes 
into a fully qualified, combat-ready B—47 pilot. 


REENLISTMENT PROBLEM 


Mr. Smirn. The new aircraft and electronics and other equipment 
we must have in a modern Air Force are fantastically complex and 
expensive. We must have highly trained personnel to maintain and 
operate this equipment. 

However, unless the remedial actions being taken to increase reen 
listment rates are effective, we will separate about 289 thousand airmen 
completing their first enlistments in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. Prac. 
tically all of these airmen are approaching high qualification in their 
particular skills. It has taken 4 vears of time and thousands of dollars 
in training effort to bring each to his present state of occupational 
proficiency. We can expect to reenlist only 1 out of 7 of them and 
replace the remainder with untrained or partially trained airmen. 

This is a serious problem even if we were concerned only with main- 
taining operational efficiency of the units we now have. 

With the expansion which faces the Air Force next year, the prob- 
lem becomes acute. With new wings and bases activating we must 
spread our experienced personnel even thinner. 

As an example, in a visit I made to one of our Strategie Air Com- 
mand combat wings, I found that the overall shortage of experienced 
electronics personnel resulted in that unit having assigned only 2 out 
of 33 authorized 7-level electronics maintenance specialists. There 
is no remedy for this situation except to make the Air Force career 
more attractive. 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS OF REENLISTMENT BONUS 


The reenlistment bonus authorized by Congress last year had 
beneficial effect on reenlistments. As we moved into fiscal year 1955, 
our reenlistment rate was steadily declining. The new reenlistment 
bonus apparently halted this downward trend. 

We sincerely hope that the Career Incentive Act already passed, 
and the other measures under consideration by the Congress, will 
have an even more salutory effect on reenlistments in fiscal year 1956. 

We have similar problems in the loss of experienced officers. While 
our numerical requirement can be met, we are paying an exorbitant 
amount, in manpower and dollars, to replace the young officers who 
enter the Air Force, are trained to fly, and then leave the service just 
as they reach the high level of skill we require. 
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Further, we must retain more junior officers to progress into the 
senior grades in the coming years. 


ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE RETENTION PROBLEM 


Since retention of experienced people is our most critical personnel 
problem, I will also mention some of the things being done by the 
Air Force to cope with it. All existing and proposed personnel poli- 
cies are reviewed in the light of their effect on personnel retention, 
\ program setting forth the best ideas from the field has been given 
the base commanders as a guide in organizing their career motivation 
oi ohn 

The status of the noncommissioned officer is being improved. We 
want to make Air Force careers more attractive to these men by giv- 
ing them added responsibility and prestige. 

We are trying to increase stability of assignment for Air Force peo- 
ple. [lowever, as long as we have one-third of our forces overseas, 
and as long as we must move masses of personnel through the train- 
ing pipeline, we can achieve only limited stability. 

Nevertheless, we are exploring every means of keeping people in 
place longer. For example, we have increased the minimum period 
between overseas tours to 18 months. We have lengthened overseas 
tours in some areas. We are emphasizing voluntary assignment over- 
seas. We permit the individual to travel with his family to his over- 
seas station whenever possible. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS FOR TRAVEL 


While on the subject of stability, I would like to comment on our 
budget for post camp and station travel in fiscal year 1956. The fund 
requirements for permanent change of station tri met have been com- 
puted at a minimum level consistent with those factors which require 
personnel movement. 

The Air Force believes that the point of diminishing returns has 
veen reached in applying reductions to the permanent change of sta- 
tion travel program. An energetic travel economy program already 
ius isolated areas for reduction in travel, and corrective action has 
been taken in these areas. The result is forcefully demonstrated by 
our fiseal year 1956 request for travel funds being some $15 million 
less than our estimated requirements in fiscal year 1955. This has been 
done even in the face of higher gains and losses and a higher overall 
strength next year. 

Senator Haypren. My guess is that it is too great a reduction. 

Mr. Sarru. I am certainly glad to hear you say that. It is a point 
we feel very strongly on. We feel it has been reduced to the barest 
minimum, 

Senator Haypren. The various people who have to live abroad in 
the various branches of the Government cannot perform the services 
expected of them unless they can get home once in a while. 

Mr. Smirn. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. It is just human nature; that is all. They have 
to keep this touch with what is going on in their own country. It is 
just natural that a man likes to come back and see his folks once in a 
while. 
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Mr. Smirxn. You understand we are really talking about permane; 
changes of stations, not just coming back to see his family. But a ey 
was made in the House on this item which will be brought up tomorroyy. 

I will not go into it now. We certainly would like to talk to you 
about it and we are glad to hear you express that sentiment. 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


The Air Force attempts to utilize its people properly by controlling 
their distribution. Air Force Headquarters allocates the entire per. 
sonnel resource to the major commands on a basis of relative commian( 
priority. We have fixed the tours of duty for specified officer assign. 
ments and we control the assignment of officers who possess critica| 
skills. 

Air Force Headquarters also controls, by name, the assignment 
overseas of practically all warrant officers and all senior noncom- 
missioned officers. Airmen are placed in special activities such as the 
atomic-energy program, NA'TO, foreign missions, and recruiting duty, 
ona name basis. 

ROTC TRAINING INPUT 


We have revised our program for the Air Force ROTC training 
input to aline output with the personnel strength objectives under 
which the Air Force now operates. This could not, of course, be accon- 
plished overnight because of the lead time involved in these college 
courses. 

By fiscal year 1957, we will have a stabilized input of 6,600 officers 
per year from this source. 


The committee will be interested in the fact that 80 percent of th 
approximately 10,000 ROTC graduates entering the Air Force during 
fiscal year 1956 will go into flyi ing training. The balance will be used 
in technical and nonrated type positions. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


In the third area of discussion, the Air Force Reserve, significant 
progress has been made in the recruitment of active participating 
reservists. During the first 9 months of this fiscal year, participation 
in paid inactive training programs has ine ‘reased nearly one hundred 
percent. With greater numbers of men leav ing the active forces under 
obligation to serve in the Reserve forces, future gains are expected to 
be even more impressive. 

Our unit objective in the Reserve is 51 combat wings with necessary 
supporting units. The Air National Guard will provide 27 wings 
and the Air Force Reserve 24. 

Currently all 27 of the Air National Guard wings are activated. 
Six of the current wings are pilot-training wings which will be re- 
designated and reor ganized as tactical wings. 

It is estimated that the complete conversion and the total number 
of Reserve wings and squadrons will be attained in fiscal year 1997. 

In addition to the progress in meeting the unit objective of the 
Reserve, notable progress is being made in meeting our requirement 
for trained and capable individuals. Our Air Reserve Center pro- 
gram, begun in April of last year, has met with approval from Re- 
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serve personnel. This approval is reflected in a gratifying increase 
instrengths. 
DEFICIENCIES IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


There are still deficiencies in the Reserve program. We have been 
troubled by a lack of facilities, equipment, and other necessities for 
an effective program. However, these difficulties are being overcome 
tothe extent practicable. 

Aircraft and other equipment is being provided for the units at an 
accelerated rate. Some progress is being made in the acquisition of 
suitable facilities. Joint utilization and leases are planned as an aid 
inthis area. 

At this time, I would like to mention certain legislation which has 
been, or is being presented to the Congress and which is considered as 
essential to the solution of the problems of the personnel and man- 
power programs. 

EFFECT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 


The most important of our measures, the Career Incentive Act, 
has already been passed by Congress. 

| would like to add that we are all very grateful for the action 
taken under that act. 

Our personnel sample surveys have consistently shown that increased 
pay is by far the greatest single incentive that can be added to increase 
the reenlistment rate. This bill was specifically designed to attract 
the young airman completing his first enlistment and the junior officer. 
The greatest increases are provided at the point in the individual’s 
service when he must decide whether to make the Air Force a career. 


HOUSING AND DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE LEGISLATION 


Congress also is being requested to take action on housing and de- 
pendent medical care. Our surveys show that these benefits are second 
only to pay as incentives for the individual to choose an Air Force 
career. These benefits are especially important in remote and isolated 
areas and have caused us considerable concern in our efforts to achieve 
stability. 

To enable the Air Force to manage its limited personnel resources 
effectively, it is necessary that authority to transfer military funds 
for the hiring of civilians be continued. 

We, therefore, request Congress to extend that provision of the ap- 
propriations act. 


CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES IN FRINGE BENEFITS 


We are also supporting a measure to correct existing inequities in 
survivors’ benefits; the extension of the selective-service bill, and the 
Doctors and Dentists Draft Act; a bill to provide for flying training 
for students in the Air Force ROTC. 

The Air Force recognizes and accepts its obligation to solve its own 
personnel problems. We believe, however, that this legislation is 
essential to enable us to cope with a difficult situation. 

Senator Sautonstatt. Mr. Chairman, both members are in the 
party opposite from you, but in that committee there is no polities. 
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NATIONAL AIR SHOW PARTICIPATION 


Senator Haypen. There has been some newspaper publicity froy 
time to time as to the extent of the participation by the Air Foree iy 
activities such as the National Air Show. 

We would like to know what procedure is set up at a policy leye 
and to know just what it costs, what the cost of such activities are and 
whether there has bee n undue extravagance. _ 

Mr. Smirn. That is a problem I am familiar with generally, but | 
would like to send you a statement on that, Mr. Chairman. It is one 
that I have not gone into at length. 

Senator Haypen. Very well, and you may include it in the record, 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The sponsoring agency request for service participation in the National Air 
Show is reviewed by the Joint Secretaries under the Department of Defense 
policy which permits service participation in one major air show per year. The 
Air Force participation is contingent upon the approval of the Joint Secretaries, 
This year the National Air Show is sponsored by the Air Foundation and the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and will be held at International Airport 
Philadelphia, Pa., during the period September 3—5, 1955. 

The air show provides a visual report to the taxpayer and the resultant pub. 
licity is international in effect. It encourages interest in aviation, stimulates 
recruiting for both military and ground observer forces, and promotes commv- 
nity relations, noise abatement program, etc. 

Costs are defrayed by the sponsors from admission fees. All profits go to the 
services relief societies with distribution determined by the Department of De 
fense. Since the air show affords additional training opportunities, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment employed depict training missions and the cost 
of Air Foree participation is included in the normal training expenses of the 
Air Force. As a matter of policy, Air Force participation is developed to provide 
operational readiness training for participants. Per diem costs of Air Force per. 
sonnel are paid by the sponsors. 


RATE OF OFFICER TRAINING 


Senator SattonsraLy. Mr. Smith, we had quite a debate 2 years ago 
on the training of new officers for the Air Force. Are we training 
them fast enough ? 

Now, you say here on page 9 of your testimony that by fiscal yeu 
1957 you will have a stabilized input of 6,600 oflicers per year, and you 
are getting 10,000 in new officers in fiseal year 1956. Now, I cam not 
find any where in your statement how many officers are going out i 
fiscal year 1956, 

Mr. Suiru. Of course, that depends upon the officer himself as to 
whether he decides to stay in. 

Senator SaLronraLu. But you have an estimate? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, we do, but it varies from year to year. We think 
the pay bill which was just passed may change the estimate we had: 
couple of months ago. 

Senator SALronsTaLu. Wil] you give a guess, then, if you do not 
want to give an estimate 7 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t think T can give a precise guess. 
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Minirary PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL, 


HEADQUARTERS USAF 
TOTAL ROTC GRADUATES TO BE CALLED TO ACTIVE DUTY 


General Stone. Lam General Stone in the personnel planning direc- 
torate. ; = ' 

In 1956 we will take about 10.000 ROTC graduates into the active 
establishment as 2d lieutenants, and thereafter it will be stabilized at 


about 6,600 per year. 
OFFICER TRAINING GRADUATES 


Now, on the other side of the ledger the losses in 1956 will approxi- 
mate 16,000, but. the difference between the input of ROTC personnel 
and the total officer gain is made up of graduates of the Officer Train- 
ing School for Airmen, by conunissioning of aviation cadets who go 
through flying training, academy graduates, and recall of spec ialists. 

In 1957 ‘and thereafter we see 2 reduction in the losses to something 
in the vie inity of twelve to fourteen thousand a year. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If you are going to lose 16.000 officers next 
vear, you get 10,000 from your ROTC’s, and how many from the 
others ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. The total gains next year will be in the vicinity of 17,000. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Put it this way: You will get in from your 
two sources, the ROTC graduates and your oificers training, approxi- 
mately 17,000, and you w ill lose 17,000 now. 

Mr. Surru. That is right. We end up this year with a force of 
about the total officer stre noth that we will have throughout the 137- 
wing program. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. So that you will be increasing from 121 wings 
to 137 ultimately. What is it this year? 

Mr. Smiry. 131 wings. 

Senator SarronsraLy. So you will increase 10 wings and you will 
have to run the 10 wings with the same number of officers that you 
have now ? 

General Srone. Approximately ; yes, sir. 


SUFFICIENCY OF TRAINING RATE 


Senator SavronsTaLL. Now, are we in your opinion, training offi- 
cers sufficiently fast to take care of the increase in our number of planes 
and the increased activity of the Air Force? 

General Stone. I believe that the training rate that we have estab- 
lished under this program the Secretary has mentioned is a satisfac- 
tory number to do the job within the 137-wing program. 

Senator SaLronstaLL., But ultimately you have to take_in more 
than you lose if you are going to keep on building your Air Force up, 
are you not ? 

General Sronr. You see, at the end of this particular fiscal year, 
there will be a considerable number of people come into the inventory, 
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new officers. That will bring us up to about the strength that we wil] 
maintain throughout the 1 37-w ing program. 

Now, those are the untrained ‘people coming in at the end of this 
year whom we will train next year to take on the added responsibilj. 
ties in the later years of the program. 


STRATEGIC AIR BOMBER PILOTS 


Senator SarronstaLu. Are you training enough of those pilots that 
are coming in to take care of the increased strategic air bomber force: 

General Srone. Yes, sir; we have projected the pilot requirements 
out through 1960, and established the rate in accordance with that. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. Is it a fair statement of the picture to say that 
this year you are going to lose approximately 16.000 officers, take jn 
17.000 officers, and that in the fiscal year 1957 you will stabilize that 
at approxim: ately what figure of input 4 

General Stone. In 1957 it goes down to about sixty-eight hundred, 

Senator Sauronsta.L. Input of officers? 

General Stone. Of ROTC graduates. 

Senator Sanronstaty. And from your training school how many! 

General Stoner. The remainder of twelve to fourteen thousand that 
we antic ipate—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So _ antic ip ite the aver age input of twelve 
to fourteen thousand officers ? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Senator SavronsraLty, And an average exodus after this year of 
how many ? 

General Stone. Of about the same magnitude. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Then a fair criticism could be that you are 
not going to have enough officers for your increased Air Force. 

General Srone. There is a differential in the retainability of the 
people who take flying training and those who do not. In general the 
chaps who go into flying training are interested in a longer period 
of active duty than those who do not. 

At the present time about 60 percent of all those who go in tying 
training volunteer to stay with us for 5 years. The nonrated or 
flying officer, generally speaking, likes to get out of the service at th 
end of his 2-year tour of duty. 

C onsequently, with that differential in retainability, with the pilot 
training rate established as now, we will have a sufficient ke of 
pilots to do the job. 

Senator SauronsTatn. That is based on experience and is not just 
wishful thinking? 

General Sronr. That is experience. 

Senator SALronsTaLn. As you recall, there was a very serious (is- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate 2 years ago and there is a very serious 
question in anybody’s mind as to whether or not we are training officers 
and ona qualitative basis sufficiently fast. 

General Stonr. There was another aspect in that previous discus: 
sion. At that time we were aiming toward the accomplishment. of 
the 143-wing force at the end of this fiscal year. We now are aiming 
at 137 wings at end of fiscal year 1957 and have a 2-year spread in 
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yhich to do additional training which is partially the reason for the 
reduction in flying training. 


CAPABILITY OF SPEEDING UP TRAINING 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. Assuming that you had to increase your Air 
force faster, assume that the world situation worsened, have you got 
the capability to go about that? Do you have enough Reserve offli- 
cers? What is the status of your Reserve officers ¢ 


RESERVE PILOT POOL 


General Stone. We have an inventory right now of—this is an off- 
the-cuff figure—but I believe it is in the vicinity of 60,000 trained pilots 
in the Reserve. 

Many of those are not actively participating as pilots, but they are 
capable of accepting a refresher course and becoming useful pilots in 
a period of time which we feel is less than the lead time involved in 
buying the airplane itself. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Assume that you have 60,000 Air Reserve 
pilots in your Guard and your Reserve—again you can only give us 
a guess and an authoritative guess—how many of those would be 
capable of flying jet bombers and how many capable of flying jet 
fighters ? 

General Srone. Based on the experience that we have had with the 
active duty officers in the force at the present time who have gone 
through the jet traming school, LT would say that anybody who is 
basically capable of being a pilot and is in good physical condition 
can likewise qualify to be a jet pilot. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that as a responsible officer in this field 
you believe that we do have enough pilots not only to run our present 
Air Force of 131 wings estimated, but also to increase substantially 
that fairly quickly, as fast as we could build the planes, we will say. 

General Sronr. We would have to inaugurate a retraining pro- 
gram of the reservists and we at the same time would no doubt estab- 
lish a training program for new entrants in flying training, but I be- 
lieve for the foreseeable future and foreseeable contingencies that we 
do have enough resources. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, What is your present position ? 

General Sronr. I am the Deputy Director of Personnel Planning 
in Headquarters, USAF. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, You are responsible for the training of these 
officers ? 

General Stone. I am responsible for the establishment of the pro- 
gram which leads to the training of the officers as pilots. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So if we had to increase it it would be through 
your office that we would put more boys in the schools and in the re- 
fresher courses ? 

General Srong. It would be a program established in my office with 
the coordination of the rest of the Air Staff as far as facilities and 
various other aspects are concerned. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you agree, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smrrn. Lagree with everything he has said. 
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RELEASE OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


Senator Cuavez. General, along the lines suggested by Senator Sal 
tonstall, under ROPA, you intend to let out some of the Reserve off. 
cers this year, do you not é 

General Sronr. Under the way the law is written at the present 
time there are certain officers who have reached maximum age j) 
grade who will be automatically released at the time the bill goes ints 
effect, which is July 1. 

I understand, however, that there is legislation before the Congress 
at the present time to modify that bill, to postpone the effective date 
of that particular provision for 5 years. 

Senator Cuavez. These were the suggestions made by the Senato 
from Massachusetts, what is the term of service of the Regular Re- 
serve officer ? 

General Stone. Are you speaking of the obligation of a Reserve 
officer, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

You call a Reserve officer for a certain time and then he gets out. 

General Stone. At the present time, sir, all of the career Reserve 
officers on active duty with the Air Force are on what we call an in- 
definite term. They have signed a certificate which indicates that they 
intend to stay with us as long as the 1 requirement exists. 

They may break that arrangement by giving the Air Force notif- 
cation provided they have served a minimum specified time. 

In addition new, noncareer officers are on a specified tour of 2 
5 years. 

Senator Cuavez. You get vour officers from various sources, from 
ROTC, from officers’ training camps, and elsewhere ? 


SOURCE OF OFFICERS 


General Sronr. We get them from several different sources. We 
get them from the ROTC, from the Military and Naval Academies, 
from direct commissions of doctors and dentists, and veterinarians, 
from the officer candidate school where airmen go through and get 
commissions and from aviation cadets which is the pilot-training pro- 
gram for those people who are not yet officers. 


LENGTILT OF SERVICE COMPARED 


Senator Cravez. How long do they stay with you? Does not the 
trained officer stay with you longer than the ROTC officer ? 

General Sronr. Well, sir, we can break our Officer Corps into two 
main categories, the < career offic er and the noneareer officer. 

Senator Cravez. Generally the West Pointer and the Naval Acad- 
amy boys will stay although some get out too soon to suit my desires. 

General Sronr. I am speaking of the Reserve side of it, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But on Reserve side, is it not a fact that the mili- 
tary-trained boys stay with you longer than the ROTC? 

General Stone. That is correct; yes, sir. Between the people who 
come to us from the ROTC source and those who come to us from 
OCS and aviation cadet program, I would say the ratio is about. 1 to 
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das far as retainability is concerned, with the latter staying in double 
the numbers of the former. 


RETENTION OF NONCOM™MISSIONED OFFICERS 


Senator CuAvez. Noncommissioned officers are leaving rather ex- 
tensively, are they not # 

General Strong. That is correct. 

Senator Cravez. Have you ever made a survey for the reason for 
that ¢ 

General Stone. Yes, sir; we make a survey once each quarter. 

Senator Cuavez. What seems to be the trouble ? 

General Stonr. Pay is the No. 1 item. That has been brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the Career Incentive Act has been 
passed. 

Senator Cuavez. And housing / 

General Sronr. And housing and medical care are two very impor- 
tant ones. They are most important for the senior airmen who are 
married and have dependents. Probably next in line is the conse- 
quence of the movement of people associated with the great influx and 
output of people which creates instability. 


REPLACEMENT INSTABILITY 


When a man leaves he has to be replaced which causes a certain 
amount of movement. If we could stop the input and output flow 
we would stop the instability and that would correct, as far as the 
individual is concerned, one of the things which make the service 
unattractive. 

He has to move too often. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, if you could have him stay put, 
you would not have to worry about him. 

General Stone. That is right, but it is the turnover of people within 
the force which creates this ‘requirement for movement which is very 
undesirable from our standpoint, your standpoint and from the indi- 
vidual’s standpoint. 

Senator Cuavez. It takes transportation, it takes housing, and other 
features that are necessary in order to keep up the morale of the 
airmen. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator HaypeNn. Before I leave, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
inquire whether Senator Smith wants to ask Secretary Smith a 
question. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cravez. Mr. Secretary, I think that is all. I thank you. 
The reason I was not here is that we were trying to get out a new road 
bill that would help national defense. 

Mr. Smirn. I am glad to hear that, Senator. Thank you. 


61179—55 64 
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MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. KENNETH B. HOBSON, DIRECTOR oF 
MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS USAF; MAJ. GEN. FRANK 4 
BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, Comp. 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; AND HON. LYLE S. GARLOcK, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. Our next presentation is by General Hobson, the 
Director of Manpower and Organization, in the Headquarters of the 
Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. General, would it be satisfactory for you to insert 
your statement in the record and then to highlight it for us? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. KENNETH B. Hopson, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last year the Air Force reported 
to the Congress that it had as an objective the attainment of a 137-wing force 
by the end of fiscal year 1957, within the limits of 975,000 military personnel and 
the equivalent in dollars of 330,000 United States civilian employees. This state- 
ment will comprise a report of our progress toward that objective. 

In justification of the funds related to manpower in the budget you are now 
considering, we request that this committee note: 

1. That from the inception of the 137-wing program, the Air Force has sue- 
cessfully reduced personnel requirements to meet limited manpower objectives 

2. That the manpower requirements of fiscal year 1956, as we see them today, 
are already discounted in this request for funds. The Air Force is committed to 
further improvement in management and to additional reductions in manning 
standards. 

3. That we have in the past moved an increasing proportion of our military 
manpower from the supporting functions into the combat and operating ele- 
ments of the force. This budget requires the Air Force to continue that process, 

4. That the activation schedule of combat units has been progressively acceler- 
ated. 


MANPOWEFK REQUIREMENTS OF THE PROGRAM 


Table 1, titled “137-wing Manpower Program,” shows the Air Force structure, 
starting with 115 wings in fiscal year 1954 and building progressively to the 137- 
wing objective in fiscal year 1957. The budget, and this table, incidentally, indi- 
cate the activation of nine additional wings in the coming year, although actually 
a tenth wing will be added late in the fourth quarter of the fiscal year. The 
military personnel requirements of the program, as we saw them on the cutoff 
date for the fiscal year 1956 budget, are shown in the second line. You will note 
that as we activate more combat wings and their supporting elements in fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 our military requirements will reach 1,001,600 and 1,033,400, 
respectively, in those years. 

A comparison of these requirements against the next line, “Military objec- 
tive,” results in the military reductions required of 26,600 in fiscal year of 1956 and 
58,400 in fiscal year of 1957. The Air Force must resolve these projected man- 
power deficits in order to meet the requirements of the expanding combat struc- 
ture. You will note in the next line of this table that as we activate new units and 
bases and operate more aircraft and equipment the requirement for civilian em- 
ployees also increases. Expressed in equivalents of the dollar cost of United 
States civilian employees, computed requirements grow from 299,600 in fiscal year 
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1954 to 334,400 by the end of fiscal year 1957. The actual number of civilian posi- 
tions represented by these equivalents is shown in parentheses on the following 
jine. As in the case of military personnel, the Air Force is committed to attain- 
ing a 137-wing force with fewer civilian employees that our computations now 
ndicate we Will require. We intend to accomplish the program with the equiva- 
ent of 311,500 United States civilian employees in 1955, 518,700 in 1956 and 
#99000 in 1957. This necessitates action to reduce our civilian requirements by 
the numbers indicated in the last line of the table, if we are to live within our 
commitment. 


FORCE BUILDUP IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The extent to which our resources were reprogramed in fiscal year 1955 is 
shown in table 2, which summarizes the manpower cost of the force build-up 
being accomplished this year. 

Under the heading “Combat Units,” you will note that the Air Force will have, 
by the end of this year, 6 additional wings, 4 more troop carrier assault squad- 
rons and an additional tactical-missile squadron. These new units require 
13.962 military personnel and 2,201 civilians, totaling 16,163. We will also 
have this year a number of new units in the noncombat flying category. These 
include 8 squadrons of tankers for air refueling of our strategic and tactical 
aircraft, 4 air transport squadrons, 2 airborne early-warning squadrons, 1 logis- 
tical support squadron, and 3 tow-target squadrons. The manpower cost of 
these new units totals 6,962 military and civiilans. This table also lists the 
numerous nonflying units being activated this year, principally in the extension 
of our communications and radar network. These new units require 13,143 mili- 
tary and 2,487 civilians for a total of 15,630. 

There are also other installations and facilities such as the Air Academy, 
the warehouses taken over from the Army, and new stations for which man- 
power must be provided. These activities require 5,629 military and 15,460 
civilians, totaling 21,089. 

The added manpower cost of this expansion in 1955 is 39,516 military personnel 
and 20,328 civilians, for an aggregate of 59,844. The Air Force is accommodat- 
ing this cost, together with essential unprogramed requirements, with a person- 
nel increase of only 32,828, comprising 15,000 military and 17,828 civilians. 
The difference is being absorbed through our own efforts. 


FORCE BUILDUP IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Similarly, the manpower cost of the force increase in the coming years is indi- 
cated in table 8. Again, these totals do not cover the additional wing previously 
mentioned as planned for activation in late 1956. 

Under the catgeory “Combat Units” you will note that the Air Force will 
have 9 additional wings (with 11 more combat and 2 less troop-carrier wings), 
9 troop-carrier assault squadrons, and 2 additional tactical-missile squadrons. 
These new units will require 27,480 military and civilian personnel. In the cate- 
gory of noncombat flying units are 5 additional air refueling squadrons and 3 
airborne early-warning squadrons which will require 5,162 military and 210 
civilians, for a total of 5,372. 

We will continue to buildup the defense net and other nonflying elements at a 
total added manpower cost of 18,251. 

Again in fiscal year 1956, there are additional requirements not related directly 
to unit activations. These include a substantial increase in the number of Air 
Reserve centers, a continued buildup in Spain, and an increase in the Air Materiel 
Command in support of additional units and bases. These requirements total 
19,748 military and civilian personnel. 

The manpower cost of the force increase next year, then, is 52,244 military 
personnel, 18,607 United States and foreign national civilians for an aggregate 
of 70,851. If our commitments, especially in the Far East, permit the redeploy- 
ment and deactivation schedule that we now plan, we will reduce this require- 
ment to 39,495 military and 11,825 civilians, for an aggregate of 51,320. 

The Air Force budget request for fiscal year 1956, however, includes an in- 
crease of only 5,000 military and 6,048 civilian employees for a total of 11,048. 
We intend therefore to absorb within our own resources the manpower require- 
ments for 34,495 military personnel and 5,777 civilians, or a total of 40,272 
people, in manning this expanding operating structure. 
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These two tables answer the question of what happens to Savings in mar 

. , : . , anu 
power which result from manpower surveys, reductions in standards or success 
ful implementation of management projects. r 


AIR FORCE MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 


Since we did not have occasion last year to present the Air Force manpower 
program in detail to the Senate Appropriations Committee, I would like to dis. 
cuss the specifics of the reprograming accomplished in the past 2 years, 

Last year we undertook to reduce the manpower cost of the food-service fin 
tion, Against a target reduction of 8,000 positions, as reported to Congress lag; 
year, we were able to reduce food-service authorizations by 10,571 between 
June 30, 1953, and June 30, 1954. Concurrently, the number of military person- 
nel assigned to this function decreased 10,928. This reduction was accomplished 
in spite of new demands for food service personnel generated by the activation 
of units and bases, which required the opening of approximately 110 new dining 
halls. 

Last year we established a project to reduce the manpower cost of the motor 
vehicle function. Our original target as stated to the Congress last year was the 
reduction of some 9,000 military and civilian spaces. This objective was at 
tained and, in fact, yielded 2,900 more military spaces than we had anticipated 
This, too, was in spite of the additional motor-vehicle requirements generated by 
the activation of new units. 

Last year the Air Force projected a 20-percent reduction in the number of 
air police authorized. As of June 30, 1953, our manning documents retlected 
44,323 air police authorized and 47,779 assigned. A year later there were 
authorized and 34,348 assigned. The assessment of a 20-percent reduction, 
adjusted for the activation of new units and stations, resulted in a 16 percent 
net deerease in air police authorizations. A postaudit of our security reveals 
that the percentage of air police devoted to the combat capability of the Air 
Foree has increased from 388 to 69 percent. At the same time there has been a 
corresponding reduction in the percentage of air police devoted to conventional 
police functions. While we have improved our overall security capability and 
brought about more effective and economical utilization of air police, security 
requirements have continued to increase as a result of the newly activated 
tactical units and additional bases which have opened. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to augment our air police units on a roster basis to an inereasing 
degree in order to provide the minimum acceptable security for the combat 
mission, under the reduced air police ceiling. 

We told the Congress last vear of a project to take 14,000 civilians out of the 
Air Materiel Command. While our success in this project could be attributed 
in part to the cessation of hostilities in Korea, improved utilization of personne! 
through improved management techniques at depot level, and better allocation 
of workload to existing depot facilities through improved executive control by 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command were more significant factors. 

We also reported to the Congress last year that we were attempting a reduc 
tion in headquarters above wing level of at least 10 percent. Through a variety 
of actions, including imposed reductions and such projects as the decentralization 
of responsibility in Air Training Command and Air Materiel Command, the 1) 
percent objective has been exceeded and we are carrying increased responsibili- 
ties with fewer headquarters personnel. 

In February of 1954, Air Force Headquarters, in conjunction with all major 
commands in the United States, undertook an organization and classification 
survey designed to eliminate reported overlapping and duplication in civilian 
and military supervisory positions. The findings of the survey resulted in a 
reduction in requirements of 990 supervisory and higher grade civilian positions 
and 677 officer and noncommissioned officer positions, representing annual costs 
of $5,669,303 and $2,921,000, respectively. This action has been the subject of a 
report to another congressional committee. 

The Air Force has adopted numerous other projects in order to accommodate 
the requirements of an expanding combat structure. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand, for example, has reduced the manning of its aviation depot squadrons, 
decreasing military requirements by approximately 1,600 military positions. 
Through a variety of actions, the air forces in Europe have reduced their pro- 
<ramed requirements by about 2,200. The airways and air communications serv- 
ice is revising the organization of its field agencies with a consequent saving of 
400 military positions. A survey of Air Proving Ground Command, conducted 
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jointly by themselves and by Air Force Headquarters, has saved about 700 spaces. 
There have been other miscellaneous reductions, principally in smaller com- 
mands, Which have decreased the requirements of the manpower program by 
another 4,000 military positions. 

Last year the Air Force reported on its project Native Son, which was aimed at 
replacing. military personnel overseas with comparatively inexpensive foreign 
nationals. During fiscal year 1954 we authorized the hiring of 21,500 foreign 
nationals in the overseas commands against this project. The increased em- 
ployment of foreign nationals had two bonus effects—a reduction in the military 
replacement pipeline and a reduction of support requirements for the planned 
military population overseas. We were able, consequently, to withdraw 33,800 
military authorizations. The savings to the program were, therefore, 12,300 
spaces. In the first 6 months of this fiscal year, an additional 2,500 military 
spaces were turned back by overseas commanders in exchange for 1,500 authori- 
yations for foreign nationals. The extremely favorable ratio in these latter 
transactions Cannot be credited entirely to substitution, however: prior analysis 
of the essentiality of the jobs under consideration for substitution was also a 
factor. 

I have discussed how we reduced our requirements in order to absorb new 
units, bases, and workload within the limits of our manpower resources. The 
same types of action will be directed toward the elimination of the deficits 
we are indicating in the future. 


GROWTH IN OPERATING FORCES 


Table 4 illustrates military positions made available for “Operating forces” 
as a result of reduction in standards, surveys, substitution of foreign nationals, 
and the aggregation of management improvements. You will note from the 
first line of this table that in fiscal year 1958, with 106 wings, we had 486,300 
military personnel in the operating forces out of a total strength of 977,600. 
Using this position as a point of comparison, you will note that as we increase 
the number of wings a progressively greater proportion of our military man- 
power resources are being diverted to the operating forces, reaching 595,100 
in fiseal year 1957 out of a total strength of 975,000. Or in other terms, the 
number of military personnel in operating forces will increase 108,800 between 
fiscal years 1958 and 1957 in spite of the fact that the end 1957 military strength 
will be 2,600 less than the end 1953 position. In order to accomplish thiS, the 
number of military personnel allotted to the support areas will have been reduced 
by a total of 111,400. 


FUNCTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ATR FORCE MANPOWER 


The budget before you contemplates an increase of approximately 6,000 civilian 
positions. There is a possibility of misunderstanding unless the civilian in- 
crease in certain functional areas is considered in relation to the number of 
military positions which have been withdrawn from those same areas. 

Table No. 5 is designed to explain military and civilian relationships by broad 
functional category, as we report them to the Department of Defense. As pre- 
viously stated, the number of military personnel in the operating forces increases 
with each year. You will note that the civilians allied to the operating forces 
also increase. These are employees who can be used effectively in base support 
of tactical units and in certain air defense functions. In the supporting forces, 
you will note a continual decrease in military strength while the number of 
civilians allotted to this category is increased. You will observe that the num- 
ber of civilians in support areas will increase by 3,400 in the next year, yet 
considering the aggregate manpower involved there is a net decrease of 4,900 
personnel. This is inspite of the increased workload of the Air Material Com- 
mand and other supporting forces. The same trends hold in training. With 
a steady reduction in the military strength that we can devote to that function, 
and with provision for a slight increase in civilian manning, the net effect 
between 1955 and 1956 is an 11,100 reduction in the training area. The reduc- 
tion in transients, on the last line, can be accounted for as a measure of the 
austerity of this program, which compels the overseas commands to absorb, 
within their existing authorizations, a greater amount of leave and other non- 
effective time. 

We have been able to hold manpower requirements level in the supporting 
forces only through improvement in the logistical system. For example, we 
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continue to place greater dependence upon the civilian distribution system foy 
common type civilian items. We have been able to greatly reduce the numbe; 
and volume of items in the central system. A revision in policies affecting 
requisition cycles has resulted in the reduction in frequency of requisition of low 
dollar cost items, with a consequent reduction in cost of clerical activities 
There have been significant improvements in many of our depot plant layouts 
and in procedures which have reduced the time and cost of filling requisitions, 

In depot maintenance, the institution of work measurement techniques anq 
improved production control procedures has resulted in better utilization of per. 
sonnel. Depot maintenance, therefore, is doing more work with fewer people, 

These same trends are also evident in the training program. We have kejt 
the manpower cost of training level in spite of a deterioration in the reenlistment 
rate and a continuing increase in the complexity of the skills for which we must 
train. Also, as we move military authorizations into the operating functions 
we increase the number of personnel requiring higher skills. To preclude an 
unacceptable increase in the cost of training we have shortened many courses 
and eliminated others. We have placed an increased burden on the using com- 
mands for on-the-job training in less complicated skills. Therefore, of the total 
training required in fiscal year 1956 we plan to accomplish only 60 percent 
formally in the Training Command. 

An expression of the improvement in training in terms of trainee-support 
ratios is shown in table 6. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY BY CIVILIAN 


At this time, I would like to discuss briefly Air Force plans for further sub 
stitution of civilians for military personnel. A project identified as “Home 
Front” has been established, aimed at leveling our intake and training of mili- 
tary personnel. For planning purposes, this project was fixed at 7,000 substitu- 
tions in fiscal year 1955 and about 23,000 additional in 1956. The exact extent 
and phasing of this program will depend on the actual reenlistment rate that 
we experience. This project has precluded a requirement to increase recruit- 
ing and training at a cost to the program of 16,000 military spaces. 

I have confined my statement principally to an explanation of position re- 
quirements. The budget information given to the committee will indicate esti- 
mated year-end onboard strengths and average man-year data, which will in 
many instances vary from the figures I have given for civilian personnel. These 
variations are explainable as a natural result of the budget computation, which 
considers the lapse rates applicable to the hiring of civilians against authorized 
positions. The method of computation recognizes the lag in hiring against an 
increasing program, and the normal lag associated with rehiring personnel 
against the attrition normal to a stabilized program. This method gives an 
added indication that the program submitted for your approval has considered 
every practicable device to reduce and defer the expenditure of money for man- 
power. 

RISKS ASSUMED IN THE PROGRAM 


A number of significant risks are embodied in the program which is repre- 
sented by this budget request : 

1. The reduction in manpower planned last year for the Far East has not 
materialized either in the magnitude or on the time schedule contemplated. 
Conditions in that area will probably continue to defer the reductions contem- 
plated in the guidance upon which this program is based. 

2. There have been and will continue to be additional unprogramed increases, 
especially in extending and strengthening the air defense warning net. These 
requirements were not contemplated at the time the Air Force accepted the 
objective of attaining 137 wings with 975,000 military and the equivalent of 
330,000 United States civilian employees. 

3. Unless the reenlistment rate improves significantly, as a result of the Career 
Compensation Act and our own efforts, the resources which must be devoted 
to the training effort will exceed those now contemplated. Consequently, plans 
for the diversion of some of these resources to the activation of additional com- 
bat units may be invalid. 

4. The Air Force is expanding from an airman strength of 352,000 in 1950 
to a programed strength of 832,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956. We are now 
passing the point in time when personnel taken in during the expansion of 4 
years ago are available for reenlistment. A low reenlistment rate among these 
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individuals means that we can expect no significant increase in quality, as rep- 
resented by airmen with more than 4 years of service. Obviously a low ex- 
perience level also has its effect on our efficiency and consequently on the number 
of people required to do the job. ; 

We believe, in view of our experience of the past 2 years, that the program 
presented will support the Air Force in 1956, barring unforeseen circumstances. 
We believe this statement of our requirements to be austere, in view of the 
deficits yet to be eliminated and the other risks which we have assumed. 


TABLE 1.—137 wing manpower program (as of Oct. 4, 1954) 


| Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 1957 


115 121 130 137 


Thousands | Thousands Thousands | Thousands 

Military requirement 955. 7 970.0 1, 001.6 1, 033. 4 
Military objective (budget) 955. 0 970. 0 975.0 975.0 
Military reductions required . ; 26. 6 58. 4 
vilian requirement in United States equivalents 299. 6 314.0 324. 5 334. 4 
lotal positions (376. 6) (397. 0) (406. 3) (418. 2) 
lian objective in United States equivalents 299. 6 311.5 | 318.7 330. 0 
otal positions. ; i (376. 6) (394. 5) (400. 5) | (413. 9) 
vilian reductions required - an 2.5 5.8 4.3 


United States equivalents include indigenous civilian personnel translated into terms of United States 
ivilian employees. 


Tan_E 2.—Manpower cost of force increase in fiscal year 1955 (115 wings to 121 
wings ) 


Military Civilian Ageregat 


‘ombat units 2, 201 16, 163 
6 wings (9 wings activated; 3 deactivated) 
4 troop carrier assault squadrons 
1 tactical missile squadron 
Noncombat units (flying) 
8 air refueling squadrons 
4 air transport squadrons 
2 AEW&C squadrons 
1 logistical support squadron 
3 tow target squadrons | 
III. Nonflying units ‘ ; 2, | 15, 630 
19 AC&W sites and centers 
1 radio relay squadron 
3 radio squadrons (mobile) 
2 special weapon units 
2 depot units 
1 communication squadron 
IV. Other bases, facilities and sites (not related to unit activa- 
tions) - ad ‘ated phe 5, 629 15, 460 21, O89 
Additional manpower costs fiscal year 1955 ‘ 39, 516 20, 328 59, 844 
Programed increase - - ....--- ee ee 4 ate 15, 000 17, 828 32, 828 


Requirements to be absorbed All 24, 516 2, 500 27,016 
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TABLE 3.—Manpower cost of force increase in fiscal year 1956 (121 wings to 13/ 
wings) 


Military | Civilian | Aggrogats 
| 


. Combat units’ 9 wings (11 wings activated; 2 deacti- 
vated); 9 troop carrier assault squadrons; 2 tactical 
missile squadrons ; 23, 897 | 

. Noncombat units (flying): 5 air refueling squadrons; 3 
AEW and C squadrons 5, 162 | 

. Nonfiying units: 88 AC and W sites and centers; 25 
GLOBECOM points; 2 special weapons squadrons 12, 875 

’, Other bases, facilities and sites (not related to unit acti- 
vations) : és anal 10, 310 | 

Additional manpower required, fiscal year 1956... | 52, 244 
Possible reductions for deactivations and redeployment | 
(principally Korea) -_.....- a . —12, 749 

Net cost 39, 495 
Manpower increases requested in fiscal year 1956 budget 


| 
| 


Reduction required to accommodate force growth in 
fiscal year 1956 


TABLE 4.—Distribution of military personnel since end fiscal year 1953 


Cumulative 
Military 
reductior 

In supp 


Decrease in 
military 
personnel 


Military | 


Wings Operating | increase in 
= program 


forces |} operating 
forces 


Cumulative | 
Fiscal year 


486, 300 Suk 977, 600 
501, 500 +15, 000 947, 900 
552, 500 +66, 200 970, 000 
588, 300 +-102, 000 975, 000 
595, 100 +-108, 800 975, 000 


TABLE 5.—Distribution of manpower 


Fiscal year 1954 Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Mili- Civil- Mili- Civil- Mili- Civil- Mili- 

tary ian tary ian tary ian tary 

Operating forces 530. ¢ 3 552, 5 ; 588. 3 .e 595. 1 
Supporting forces... __. 154. ! 257.3 147.7 : 8 139.4 : 136. 2 
Training 234.: 35. 241.5 ‘ 7 37 224.9 
rransients ; 36. 6 ‘ 28.3 6 18.8 
Manpower objective--- 955. 7 376.6 970.0 394. ! 975.0 400. § 975.0 


lotal wings 115 121 130 137 
| 


Note.—Civilian figures in terms of number of positions rather than Onited States equivalents. 


TABLE 6—Trainee—Support ratios 


The total trainee load compared to the total number of military and civilian 
personnel supporting them is as follows: 
sa Trainees t 
Fiscal year: 1 support 
1954__- ey a 
1955... : Serene rer 4, ()2 
1956 a 5. 1 


The ratio of full-time, active duty trainees, which excludes extension course, 
Air Reserve, and Air National Guard training, is: 

ms Trainees to 

Fiscal year: 1 support 

omen ee 

ie ae 





to 130 


fregate 


19, 748 
70, &3 
—19, 53) 
11.48 


40) 279 


51. 3 
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MILITARY REQUIREMENTS IN PERSON NEL 


General Hopson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to call your attention, if I am ‘to summarize this, to a set 
of tables that go along with my prepared statement. 

Last year the Air Force reported to the Congress that it had the 
objective of attaining a 137-wing program by the end of fiscal year 
1957 within the limits of 975,000 military personnel and the equivalent 
in dollars of 330,000 United States civilian employees. 

Senator Cuavez. That makes your total of 1,001,600 for 1956? 

General Hopson. That is the military requirement, sir. 

Now, the reason we say equivalent is that we started out with this 
objective with a certain arrangement of our personnel. When we went 
overseas and hired native personnel they cost considerably less in 
dollars. 

Just to keep track of whether or not we are meeting our commit- 
ment, we always convert all of our civilian spaces back to the equiva- 
lent of United States civilians. 

If you will look at the first chart you will see that we have the fiseal 
years across the top and the number of wings associated in the pro- 
cram With each of those fiscal years. 

Our military manpower requirements are shown on the second line 
under the applicable fiscal years. You will notice in fiscal year 1956 
that our requirements are 1,001,600 personnel and in 1957, 1,033,400. 

We have accepted the objective of 975,000 military persomel. 


DEFICIT IN MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Therefore, we strike a deficit in 1956 of 26,600 personnel and in fiscal 
year 1957, 58,400. 

Our manpower problem in the activation of the new wings is to find 
out what we can take out of the program to balance the books within 
these limitations. 

Now the civilian program is planned the same way. You will notice 
the civilian requirements in United States equivalents in 1956 as being 
324,500. 

Immediately below that, in terms of total positions, is 406,300. 
These are actual positions rather than equivalents. Natives, and 
everything else that represent positions, are included in this figure. 


» 


DEFICIT IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Now, since we have accepted an objective of 330,000 at the end of 


1957, we also have a civilian deficit we have to eliminate in our opera- 
tion. This is our problem. 


ADDED WING ACTIVATION 


If you will look at table 2, I will show you what we had to do in 
fiscal year 1955. We went from 115 wings—or we are going from 
115 wings—to 121 wings in fiscal year 1955. We are activating 6 
additional wings, as you may note in the left-hand column, 4 troop 
carrier assault squadrons, and a tactical missile squadron. We have 
some noncombat units (flying) in terms of air refueling squadrons, 
airborne early warning and control squadrons, one logistical support 
squadron, and three tow-target squadrons. 
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Senator Cuavez. Making the total what you have in the first Jin: 
General Honson. The total milits ary, tot: al civilian, and aggregate 
manpower shown are associated with the units in the left-hand colump, 
Senator CHAVEZ. Now, these 2,201 civilians are the ones that you 

re fe rred to in the prior chart; is that correct ? 

General Hopson. Right, sir. We also have a lot of nonflying units 
that are associated with the expansion of the air defense system. They 
are just as essential to our combat structure as the flying units; oy 
aircraft warning sites, for example. We have 19 of those coming iy 
this year, plus certain radio relay squadrons, special weapons units 
and communications units. It will cost us, “ig that third category of 
units, about 15,000 manpower spaces this yea 

Senator Cuavez. Tow many / 

General Hopson. 15,630, of which about 13,000 are military. 

We have another manpower requirement this year that you cannot 
relate to the activation of wings or squadrons. They come in this 
way: We have certain bases overseas th: at are a holding force, and do 
not have units assigned; the units come in on rotation. These rotat- 
ing units need base complements and other support of that nature, 

Senator Cuavez. That is section 4+? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir. There are about 21,000 spaces in thiat 
area. 

Now, this covers a wide gamut of requirements, in that you will 
find support of the Reserve program and stations where there are no 
units involved. 

Now, if you will add this thing up from a manpower viewpoint, 
I would be obligated to authorize to some command or some unit 59,000 
spaces this year. 


PROGRAMED INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


We had only programed an increase in this fiscal year of 32,828 
spaces. We had to absorb 27,000 spaces in this program. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you proceed to do that ? 

General Hopson. I will show you how we did it, sir. These are the 
kind of things we have done in the past and these are the things we 
have to do in the future to make the books balance. 

Senator Cuavez. You have had experience of that nature ? 

General Honson. We have had 2 years’ experience in doing this and 
now our books are balanced as far as our authorizations are concerned. 

Our operating program is in balance. 

Senator Cuavez. When you speak of authorization, you mean legis- 
lative authorization ? 

General Horson. No, sir; this means a manpower authorization that 
I, as the Director of Manpower, authorize a unit to requisition a cer- 
tain number of people. This is the actual cost of the manpower 
program. 


REDUCTION IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF PERSONNEL 


Last year we undertook to reduce the manpower cost in the food- 
service function. For example, against a target reduction of 8,000 
ae as we reported last year, we were able to reduce this func- 
tion by 10,571 authorizations. We told the Congress last year about 
our efforts to reduce the cost of motor vehicle operation and main- 
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fennuce. We went through, reviewed the vehicle requirements, re- 
duced the number of vehicles, set up certain test operations on how to 
do maintenance better, and improved our production control. We es- 
tablished the objective of taking 9,000 military and civilian spaces out 
of that functional area, across the board, in units. 

That was our objective. We actually got 2,900 more military spaces 
than we anticipated when we set up that program, for a total of about 
11.900 people out of that functional area 

Senator Cuavez. Out of that functional area / 

(;eneral Hopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What happens to those people? Do you transfer 
them to some other units ¢ 

General Hopson. Sir, when we reduce a requirement we are only 
bringing the books into balance. 

Senator Cuavez. I see. It isa bookkeeping problem ? 

(General Horson. We undercut ourselves and said we would get 
along with a certain number of people, yet our requirements appear to 
he more. 

So when we reduce our requirements we are just bringing our re- 
quirements down to what we have. This is the process. 

Senator CHavez. You do not have to worry about the replacements 
or anything of that kind ? 

General Honson. We have not had too much worry with a deficit. 


CHANGE IN TABLES OF ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


Senator SaLTonstTaLi. May Task a question there ? 

When are you going to change your tables of organization? Is 
that not the next ‘step / You are telling us that your organization 

tables require an X number of men, but the budget only gives you a 
Y number of men so you are effecting the reductions to get the Y num- 
ber of men. 

If you believe that you can accomplish this program, and Mr. Smith 
and the other gentlemen said you could, why should vou not change 
your tables of organization so that you do not require these more men 
and then cut them out ? 

General Hopson. Sir, we are talking about support areas here. 
Even in the combat area the food service is a base support function as 
is the motor vehicle pool. We have taken these units off the tables of 
organization because we found the typical table too rigid. The food 
service table, for example, could not reflect an actual requirement of 
the number of people being fed. 

In other words, the table of organization had to assume that, say, 
75 percent of the people ate in the mess. We took them off the tables 
of organization, put them on a standard based on the number of people 
actually fed, and authorized on that basis. 

The table of organization actually was an impediment in the flex- 
ible management of manpower. 

In the base support area, we have actually discarded our tables of 
organization, except for their use as programing documents to multi- 
ply typical requirements by the numbers of units in the program for 
future estimates. 

But we operate on the basis of standards, operating standards, of 
what we need and what can be justified on the basis of the meals fed. 
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As to the tables of organization in this support area, they are not 
typical, sir. We feed 20,000 students on this station and we feed 186 
personnel on this radar site. Each one of these situations is regarded 
now as having to be justified on the basis of the workload actually 
done. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. I respect your answer, General, and it is q 
good answer, but I still do not understand why—for instance, on your 

table 1, you have 1957 military requirements, of 1,033,400 men. Mili- 
tary objective of the budget, 975,000 men. 

Now, that is going to be your military objective and that is on 
correct objective or what you may expect, why do you not today, 

a year from now, reduce the military requirement so that it agrees 
with your objective, because that has to be your requirement in ‘days 
to come? 

General Horson. Sir, we have been doing that daily for 2 years 
since we accepted the objective. We had a deficit last year which we 
got rid of. 

What we are saying when we say we have a deficit, is that we are 
going to eliminate it, but we are not quite able to identify where. 


EFFECT OF CHANGING CONDITIONS 


I will give you a good example of why things change. If the reen- 
listment rate changes and the people don’t stay in at the rate pre- 
dicted, we have a different requirement for training. 

For example, if we had not decided to civ ilianize against the esti- 
mated reenlistment rate last year, the training program would have 
generated an additional requirement of 16, 000 people. We cannot 
afford to let the training requirements, and we are talking require- 
ment up here at the top of this table, we cannot afford to let the 
requirement go any higher. 

Senator Savronstatnt. Then what vou are telling us, unlike an 
army, the Air Force cannot really get down and have a rigid manual 
book, so to speak, as to its requirements ? 

General Horson. We can on a station like a wing, when we can 
talk standards, sir, but the thing that is making the variable here is 
such things as the reenlistment rate, the cost of training, and these 
types of things in the program. 

That is why we show our es until we find an alternative. 
We are against cutting across the board just because our objectives are 
not met, but we have been looking at practical areas of improvement 
to reduce those requirements in time. 

Senator SanronstaLt. My point in asking these questions, Mr. 
Chairman, is that it seems to me from a layman’s point of view, sitting 
on this side of the table, you are not mixing us up, but you are scaring 
us a bit. You scare us into the point of view we are not giving you 
all the people you need to carry out your objective. 

General Honson. Sir, we certainly did not want to give that im- 
pression. What we were trying to get to the committee was that we 
have undercut our requirements and have made a contract. to live 
within a certain amount of resources. We have been trying to demon- 
strate how we go about doing it. 
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We think they are adequate, and we certainly do not intend these 
deficits as being considered a complaint that we do not have enough. 

I would like to give you an example from last year of what I mean; 
why we show our requirements. We can tell you what we did about it. 
We had a war going on out in Korea. We had hostilities going on. 
The cessation of hostilities obviously had an impact on the supply 
activity and the maintenance activity in the Air Materiel Command. 
It was not too long after that cessation that we started seeing that we 
were over hiri Ing. 

During the course of the operating program, we took 14,000 — 
out of the Air Materiel program, we took the doll: ars mi ade available 
overseas for the pay of additional natives, and picked up military 
spaces formerly used for these jobs. Those spaces were available for 
the activation of the ver vy units we are telling you we have to authorize 
this year. 

Weare ahead of the game by the readjustments. 

Senator SavronstaLy. I am afraid I have to go in just a minute, 
General. Can you tell us that with 975,000 men in fiscal year 1956, 
you will have an adequate number of men to carry out the responsi- 
hilities that are assigned to you for the number of air wings that will 
be built and in oper ration / 

General Honson. Barring any unforeseen circumstances, like a low 
reenlistment rate, lower than it 1s now, and those kinds of things which 
generate an undue cost of training, this is an adequate program. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. It is an adequate program and as major 
general in charge of that program, you are satisfied that in spite of a 


bigger requirement, that the objective can be lived up to with the 
number of men that are assigned to you? 

General Hopson. Based on our experience in the last 2 years from 
what we have been able to pick up and improve and do, I would say 
there is no reason to believe that we cannot Improve a little bit further 
In 1956. 


QUESTION OF ADEQUATE NUMBER OF PILOTS 


Senator SALronsTraLu. So that you will have trained flyers to sit in 
the pilot’s seats of any number of wings, of the planes in the wings 
that are ready to go? 

General Honson. I would say we have the totals to fill those cock- 
pits. Whether they have the quality to adequately fill them, that is 
another question, sir, and this goes back to the personnel problem of 
retainability. 

Now, we will have the total airmen, but there will only be 60 percent 
of them that have over 2 years’ service. We can guarantee that the 
numbers of them are adequate, but I cannot guarantee a qualitative 
distribution. 

Senator SALronstauLL. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me ask a question on this table 2. You have 
it subdivided into 1,2, and 8. No. 1 is combat units; No, 2 is noncom- 
bat units—flying—No. 3 is nonflying units. 

It is a fact on table 3 you use a different pattern of approach in 
dealing with the problem than you do on 1 and 2% You have over 
here, radio relay squadron, radio squadrons, and installation neces- 
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sary all over the country. Do you not approach your problem fron 
a different standpoint on that than you do on the first two, or do vou 
treat them all alike ? 

General Horson. I treat all requirements alike on the basis of two 
questions: Is there a workload and is there a requirement for tan- 
power spaces ‘ 

Senator Cuavez. It is just the functions that are different ? 

General Horson. That is right. In category 4, for instance, there 
are some Army depots that we are taking over as warehousing space 
that are just as essential to man as something else. 

In table 2 we were attempting to show, from a manpower stand- 
point, what 1 increased obligations would be incurred to put out to the 
field in view of the increasing program. 

Table 3 is just about identical to show you what we are projecting as 
an additional authorization obligation over the present program for 
fiscal 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you bring about in the last line on table 
3, the reduction required to accommodate the force growth in fiscal 
year 1956? 

General Horson. I would like to go over a few more of thiese 
things. 

FUNCTIONAL REDUCTION 


In the past, as I said, we reduced functionally, like in the food sery- 
ice and the motor-vehicle area. We took a 20- percent cut in air police 
as an objective last year and, in spite of the new units being author- 
ized, we came out with a net decrease of our air police strength of 
16 percent. 

This is the way you pick up authorizations. 

Senator Cuavez. And in table 3, instead of a percentage basis, you 
just give the figures? 

General Hopson. The number of spaces; yes, sir. 


HEADQUARTERS REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


For example, last year we went across and made a cut in headquar- 
ters. We set out an objective to cut all headquarters above wing level 
by 10 percent. We took out—finally reduced the headquarters—on 
that exercise, 17 percent. 

This was not a net reduction except out of the headquarters. It was 
a combination of actual reduction and decentralization; on the order 
of about 15 of that 17 percent was an actual reduction, and the other 

2 percent was a process of getting functions performed by headquar- 
ters delegated down to the lev el to which they belonged. 

Senator CuAvez. That is headquarters on the field or generally ? 


MAKING SPACES AVAILABLE 


General Hopson. This was above the wing and base level. Now, 
[ told you about taking 14,000 people out of ‘AMC last year and how 
we parlayed that into an increase in natives overseas, taking military 
spaces back and making them available for new authorizations. 

That is where this 27,000 spaces became available for me to authorize 
in the activation of units. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CLASSIFICATION SURVEY 


[think your staif is familiar with an organization and classification 
survey that the Air Force made last year, trying to take out the duph- 
cation bet ween military and civilian spaces. 

Here again we reduced our requirements for high-level supervision 
py 990 civilian spaces and 677 officer and noncommissioned officer 
spaces. 

Now, by taking these out, this is part of the process of reducing your 
requirements down to what you can have. We do survey against 
vertain of the commands. We took 700 spaces out of the Air Proving 
Ground down in Eglin by a joint survey between ourselves and them- 
selves. 

Senator Cuavez. How did you carry out the survey ? 

(General Hopson. We usually pick up a team of—— 

Senator Cuavez. Is it a continuous proposition ¢ 

General Hopson. This was a one-time proposition, sir. But wher- 
ever things appear to get out of line, we go in and take it out. 


EFFECT OF NATIVE SON PROJECT 


[ want to talk just a minute about Native Son. Mr. Smith spoke 
of it. We authorized the hiring of 21,500 foreign nationals in that 
project last year. 

Senator CHAvez. How many ? 

General Hopson. 21,500 as a project in fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Cuavez. That is outside of the continental United States? 

General Hopson. That is right, sir, foreign nationals. 

Now, that has two effects. It results in a reduction in the military 
replacement pipelines, because we have less planned military people 
overseas, and a reduction in the support requirements anticipated for 
the support of those military personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. What about cost ? 

General Hopson. In cost we were running—I don’t know if we can 
have an average—but we paid, say, $900 for a Japanese and $1,200 to 
$1,500 for a Kuropean, against, say, a $4,200 average for a United 
States civilian, or $3,500 for an airman. 

Senator CHavez. Iam glad you have that in the record. 


SAVINGS ABSORBED IN BUILDUP 


General Honson. Of course, we did not save the Congress any 
ohey, sir; we were only parlaying our—— 

Senator Cuavez. Why did you not? 

General Honson. We had a deficit to get rid of first. We did save 

you money in this respect, sir, that we can now come up here and ask 
for less, 
_ General Bocarr. Senator Chavez, that is a very important point. 
rhese things that we point out as management improvements and 
sivings—we are continually saying that by such and such an action 
. have been able to save so much in our annual cost and things like 
that. 

But the point that is always difficult is that we are still building up 
toward our ultimate strength and that we are working toward deficits 
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and really most of these savings are not directly shown in any of oy 
requir ements for funds because we are still on the buildup. 

The point is that what we are doing is reducing the amount which 
we would have to ask for if we had not taken these management 
improvements. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Mr. Gartock. I think the best example we have here is the char 
Thad yesterday. You will recall that the maintenance operation money 
and the military personnel stayed almost level across for 1952, 195°, 
1954, and 1955, while everything else had gone up. 

By the action we are discussing here we were able to get the increases 
in units and bases and keep them manned and supplied with about the 
same amount of people and about the same amount of money. 

So it does not show as a reduction in the appropriation, but as Gen. 
eral Bogart says, the actions keep us from having to go up sub. 
stantially. 

EFFICIENCY OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator Cuavez. Either in Japan or in Europe, you get the same 
efficiency that you would get from the $4,200 a year man. 

Mr. Garnock. I would say “Yes.” In the places where we mak 
the substitutions. 

Senator Cuavez. You have gone to the extent of some 21,000. Right 
now you are satisfied that as a matter of policy and efficiency for the 
service that you are getting the work done? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

General Horson. This is nothing new. We had natives. This was 
just a question of the degree of indigenization; increasing the nun- 
ber—about 100,000 natives—that we had. The fact is, if you looked 
at the totals you would ask me: Well, if you did increase the hiring 
in Europe, why didn’t the total number go up ? 

Well, we were phasing out of Korea on the one hand and we were 
building up the hiring of natives in Europe on the other. So that from 
a total standpoint there is not too much effect, but at least the operat 
ing costs are going down in the European theater. 

Senator Cuavez. If we did not have the so-called emergency at the 
moment, the program that you now have would make some reductions 

General Honson. I would still have a requirement for over a milo 
people—a million—plus military. From a program standpoint, that 
manipulation between civilians in the States, indigenization, and tak- 
ing the military spaces picked up, enabled us to pick up 33,800 mili: 
tary spaces. 

This is where I get the spaces. This is how we shake the militar) 
spaces loose. 

BALANCING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Now, there is another chart here, if you have one minute, sir. Chart 
4, I think, demonstrates one other thing. We made necessary spaces 
available to go into the military 

If you will note, going from 106 wings in 1953 to 137 in 1957, we 
have, in the operating forces, planned to go from 486.300 uilibary per: 
sonnel to 595,000, meaning that in the next column we have a cumula- 
tive increase in operating forces of 108,800 military. 
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Yet our program—our military program—has gone from 977,600 
n 1953 down to 947,900 in 1954 and we will end up with 975,000, or 
9400 less military spaces in the program by the end of 1957. 

“This means, sir, that we have moved, or will have moved, 111,400 
jilitary spaces out of support into combat work. 
~ Sonator CHavez. What does that last column indicate ? 

General Hornson. This is the movement of military out of support 
rocombat, sir. It applies only tothe military. 

If you will look on the next table you will see what the trend is on 
the civilians. The figures are in the same format as you saw on the 
prior table. 

Tf you will take the equivalent civilians on table 5 along with the 
military, you will see in the operating forces that we have had an 
nercase in civilians in our program, also. 

Now, why civilians in the operating forces, sir? These are civilians 
employed on the basis of supporting our combat units, like SAC 


 ivilians, and these are supporting jobs. 


Now, on support, you will notice our civilians have gone up on the 
next line, but the military has come down. The military has come 
down from 154,500 in 1954 to 136.200 in 1957. There is an increase In 
civilians, but there is a net reduction in support. ‘Then, in the next 
line. there is a net reduction in training, regardless of the increase In 
civilians, because we have a decrease in military. 

Senator CHavez. Do you know, do you have it down in training? 

(reneral Hopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. What do you refer to as transients ? 

General Hopson. Transients are part of the pipeline—the overseas 
replacement pipeline. 

Senator CHAveEz. That would make the total ? 

General Hopson. That would make the total. 


TRAINING COMMAND RATIOS 


Now, there is only one other chart here. That is training ratios. 
One set takes in every category of training, from extension courses to 
9-months courses; formal courses. 

The second set excludes everything except the more formal type of 
traming, like the Air Training Command, the War College, and the 
Command and Staff School. 

Senator CHavez. For instance, in the year 1956, in the sixth table, 
you have 5.17 trainees to one support. 

What are those in round figures? What does it mean? 

General Hopson. It means that we will have about 270,000 people 
in 1956 as students, or in support of students. 

Senator CHavez. For what? 

General Horson. In support of students—the personnel who run 
training command. 

This means that we take the student and find out how many people 
it takes to support him—the instructors and base support personnel 
who support that training station. 

Senator Cuavez. What I want to get clear is this: 5.17 trainees to 
onesupport. What does that one support mean ? 


61179—55—65 
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General Hopson. That means—if we multiplied it out in the pro. 
gram—the cooks, the instructors, the vehicle drivers, the air-installg. 
tion people, the whole base support that it takes to run the tr: aining 
station. 

The ratio of students to support is computed on that basis. 

Senator Sartonstati. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt just for g 
— to present to you the Lord Mayor of Berlin and this is Sena. 

tor Hertz of Berlin, who is responsible for a lot of the rebuilding 
of the city. They w: anted to listen for just a moment. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you for coming in, and you are most wel- 
come, sir. 

Senator Sauronstatu. These are the distinguished officers of ¢] 
Air Force. 

(The distinguished visitors were introduced to those present.) 

Senator Cuavez. Now, I notice here on table 5, General, that for 
1956 there was a cut of 17.6. There was quite a cut in transients, 
Tlow did you achieve that ? 

General Hopson. That was a bookkeeping proposition, resultir 
from a change in the system, which requires the overseas commanders 
to carry an equal load of leave time on change of station. 

This just means that the unit will be short that number of personnel 
who are on leave during permanent changes of station from overseas 
back to the Zone of Interior. 

Senator Cuavez. I have a few questions prepared for committee. 


CHANGE IN STATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Will vou explain at this time the steps taken by the Air Force d 
ing fiscal year 1955 to reduce the change-in-station movement of mili- 
tary personnel? Can you translate into dollars the effects of your ac- 
tions to reduce that ? 

General Horson. Sir, General Stone should answer that question. 

Senator Cuavez. General, will you kindly help us out ? 

General Srone. I will present the military personnel this after- 
noon, if Imay. I will comment on that question at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. Everything on military personnel you will be 
ready to present this afternoon ? 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. These all refer to military personnel, so there is 
no use taking any more of your time. 

Are there any questions? Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. No questions, 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further that you would like to 
bring up at the moment ? 

General Hopson. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you very much. The committee will stand 
in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in the main committee room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., same day. ) 
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PROGRAMING 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF, ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. 
BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator STENNis. (presiding). As I understand, Senator Chavez 
will be here shortly. He asked me to start the hearing. We will 
pro ‘eed how. : ‘ 2 ; 

General, do you have something preliminary you wish to present ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. If we may, we would like to proceed 
where we left off this morning. We would like to have General Calla- 
han give us a brief statement on the programing aspects of this budget. 

Senator Srennis. All right, General Callahan, you are recognized 
for that purpose. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which L understand will be inserted in the record. 
Senator Srennis. You may insert it in the record and make such 


General CALLAHAN. If you would like, I will give you a brief sum- 
mary of the statement. 

Senator STENNIs. We will be very glad to have you do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PRO- 
GRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


OPENING REMARKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary, Chief of Staff, 
and the Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force have discussed with you the 
broad policies and objectives which governed the formulation of the Air Force 
budget request for fiscal year 1956. My purpose is to present for your cousidera- 
tion the specific program elements on which this budget was computed. 

In 1953 the Air Force proposed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff a force of 137 com- 
bat and airlift wings to be achieved by the end of fiscal year 1957. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agreed to the Air Force estimate of its force requirements to meet 
the defense needs of the Nation and the President’s approval was secured in late 
1953. The budget request under consideration is directed to the achievement of 
this Air Force. 

In size and composition this 187-wing Air Force is identical with that pre- 
sented to you a year ago. The phased buildup from 115 wings at the end of 
fiscal year 1954 to 137 by the end of fiscal year 1957 has been altered slightly. 

The Air Force, in its continuing review of program goals, has found that it 
is possible to increase the number of wings in being at the end of this fiscal year 
by 1 for a total combat force of 121 wings, and by 4 wings at end fiscal year 
1956 for a total of 131 instead of our previous goal of 127 wings. Earlier activa- 
tion of these wings is indicative of our efforts to make each element of the total 
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force a combat-ready unit as soon as possible. The buildup presented a year 
ago, aS compared with the current program is as follows: 


| Previous 


—~ 


End fiseal year 1954 sola hive homed aee Dl. seavateewdans 115 
End fiscal year 1955 Se eedds 20 | 121 
End fiscal year 1956 ‘ ‘ 131 
End fiscal year 1957 ‘ aces eons : wat 137 


Our frequent reference to combat readiness requires definition. A unit capable 
of performing its combat mission is combat ready. Wings are not designated 
as combat ready immediately after activation. Bringing together the aircraft 
and trained flight crews on an adequate air base represents only one of many 
steps in achieving a combat ready condition. A great variety of supplies, equip- 
ment, supporting personnel, facilities and related operational units are required 
before a wing can be designated combat ready. 

We do not imply, therefore, that the number of wings in being on any given 
date are all combat ready. Newly activated units are receiving personnel and 
equipment. Wings which have been combat ready must be retrained when they 
are reequipped with the latest aircraft. A portion of our wings will be either 
establishing or reestablishing an acceptable degree of combat readiness so long 
as we continue to activate new units or replace outmoded equipment. 

In spite of these problems of reequipping and growing, total combat readiness 
in the Air Force has increased through the past vear. After all of the 137 wings 
and their supporting units are activated, our entire effort will be directed toward 
quality improvements in equipping and in operating efficiency. 

The quality of Air Force equipment which marks the degree of moderniza 
tion of our Air Force is most important. Current Air Force plans are to have 
the 137 wings equipped with the best aircraft we can produce by the end of 
fiscal year 1957. After that time we will be faced with a continuing modern 
ization program. Aircraft which will be modern in 1957 will be made obsolete 
by technological advances of enemy, or by our own advances which make possi- 
ble the procurement of aircraft with Significant increases in capability. The 
length of time required to achieve significant increases in capability varies with 
different types of equipment. Moreover, aircraft which perform training and 
transport functions are normally adequate for longer periods of time than 
fighter or bomber aircraft, which must carry out their combat missions against 
a progressive and modern enemy. 

All of our fighter squadrons are now equipped with jet-powered aircraft. By 
the end of fiscal year 1955 the combat forces will be 86 percent jet equipped 
With the exception of a few B-36 and RB-36 wings, all of the combat units will 
be jet equipped by end of fiscal year 1957. Replacement of the B-36 and RB-36 
aircraft with the B—52’s begins this summer and will still be in progress at that 
time. The tactical airlift wings will be equipped with modern propeller-driven 
cargo aircraft by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Within the limits of sound management, and with your support, new items 
of equipment will be introduced into the Air Force as rapidly as significant ad- 
vances in performance can be achieved. This is applicable not only to air- 
craft procurement but also to communications and ground equipment, tools, and 
other materiel essential to a combat ready air force. 


Masor Forces 


In the 137 wing force, we have retained the same number of wings in the 
strategic, air defense, tactical and airlift forces. The breakout by wings is: 
Strategic, 54; air defense, 34; tactical, 38; airlift, 11; a total of 137. 

Range and speed of the strategic forces have been appreciably extended dur- 
ing the past year. These increases can be attributed to the receipt of addi- 
tional tankers, jet-powered B-47’s and swept-wing F-—84’s. The B-52 heavy jet 
bombers and the recently ordered jet tankers will add even more to the Strategic 
Air Command’s potential for the certain swift destruction of distant targets. 

We have placed increased emphasis on air defense. The F-S86D has improved 
the night and all-weather capability of fighter-interceptor wings. The next step 
forward in the modernization of the air-defense forces will be the introduction 
of the F-102, a supersonic, delta-wing aircraft. The F—100, a supersonic jet 
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fighter and the B-57, a jet-powered light botuber, will improve the ability of 
the tactical forces to carry out their primary missions of controlling the air, 
enemy interdiction and close support of the ground forces. The heavy transport 
(124 ond the medium transport C-119 are being used to equip the airlift wings. 
The turbo-prop-powered C—150 transport will introduce a substantial improve- 
ment in performance, into the medium troop carrier inventory beginning late in 
fiscal year 1956. 

We still aim to attain our goal of 137 wings equipped with modern aircraft by 
end of fiscal year 1957. Delays in receiving items of equipment have been experi- 
enced and some equipment modifications have been necessary. Base facilities, 
supplies and equipment have not always been available on schedule. However, 
we have made steady progress and, as previously stated, we have been able to 


» 


improve on last year’s schedule for building to our goal of 127 wings. 
Support Forces (FLYING) 


Both flying and nonflying supporting units are essential to make these combat 
and airlift wings effective. Some flying support units, such as air refueling 
squadrons, lend direct support to specific combat elements and their numbers, 
therefore, must be proportionate. Others, such as air rescue groups, are pro- 
grumed on a geographic basis and their size and activities, generally speaking, do 
not vary in relation to the combat wing buildup. 

Airlift for Army combat troops is provided by the Air Force troop carrier 
assault groups, Which will be equipped with both fixed and retary wing aircraft. 
The tixed wing C-123 and the rotary wing H-21 are being introduced into the air- 
craft inventory for the performance of the assault group mission. 

The techniques of extending heavy and medium bomber range through air 
refueling are being improved, and, to a lesser extent, are being used to increase 
the combat radius of the fighter and fighter bomber units. In-flight refueling 
is also valuable in deploying and redeploying the offensive units of the Air Force 
toand froin overseas bases. 

Air cargo for the armed services is carried by the air transport squadrons of 
the Military Air Transport Service. MATS airlift capability will improve 
steadily during the next 3 years; not by adding to the number of units, but by 
increasing the hours-per-day utilization of available aircraft. 

Extension of the air defense warning system has been initiated with airborne 
early warning and control squadrons. The RC-121's with which these squadrons 
are equipped are, in effect, flying radar stations. Transportation of patients to 
the hospitals in the United States is the function of the air evacuation squad- 
rous. These squadrons, as well as weather reconnaissance squadrons, the photo- 
mapping group and the other flying support forces, with a single exception, are 
programed in the same quantities as were presented to you last year. 

The only significant change in flying support forces is the increase in tow 
target squadrons to provide more rocketry practice. The required proficiency of 
fighter interceptor units can be achieved only by providing practice in the use 
of modern weapons. The B-29 type aircraft in the tow target squadrons, how 
serving the air defense forces, must be replaced with jet-powered aircraft in 
order to tow the targets at more realistic speeds and altitudes. B-57 type air- 
craft are being procured with fiscal year 1955 funds to meet this requirement. 


SUPPORT FORCES (NONFLYING) 


There is little change in the Air Force programs for nonflying support forces, 
us for example, major depots and other logistic units. Such facilities are nor- 
mally established on an area basis. Engineer aviation battalions for the con- 
struction, maintenance aud repair of overseas Air Force installations are car- 
ried in a special category of Army troops serving with the Air Force. It is 
expected that the Army will continue this support to the Air Force. 

The units of the aircraft control and warning system are maintained on a 
a4 hour readiness basis. suring the past year marked progress has been made 
ii the construction and installation of equipment for these units and associated 
facilities. The coverage of the system has been extended and training has in- 
creased the capability to detect enemy aircraft and to direct interception by air 
defense fighters. The installation of low altitude gap filler radar and the addition 
of the distant early warning (IME W) line across the northern reaches of the con- 
tinent are two important actions now underway to improve warning capability. 
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MANPOWER 


A year ago the Air Force stated that it planned to achieve its 137-wing force 
with a military personnel strength of 975,000 and the equivalent of 330,009 
United States civilians. This continues to be our goal. We knew a year ago, ag 
we know now, that the savings in manpower made possible through improved 
management would be offset to some degree by unforeseen but valid manning 
requirements. Our goal of 137 wings, if measured against today’s manning stand. 
ards, would require more personnel, both military and civilian, than we aye 
requesting. Last year, we planned to meet similar manpower deficits through 
a review of the necessity to perform specific functions and of the personnel 
required in that performance. We met our deficits and reached our activation 
goals in fiscal year 1954; we are meeting them in fiscal year 1955; and, with 
your help, we will meet them in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. A brief look at what 
has been done will give you more confidence in supporting our proposal for fisca| 
year 1956. 

Increasing the force by 9 combat wings, 8 transport squadrons, 10 air refuel. 
ing squadrons and a number of miscellaneous flying and nonflying units during 
fiscal year 1954 was accomplished at the same time that our personnel manage. 
ment review was reducing manpower authorizations in the support and admin- 
istrative areas by 86,000 military and civilian spaces. Some functions were 
deleted, others were consolidated, and improved management practices also made 
personnel reductions possible. These savings, as well as those made ayaiil; 
by replacing military personnel with indigenous civilians in overseas areas, were 
channeled into combat units. These manpower analyses and resultant person- 
nel savings are continuing. We will increase our combat and airlift forces hy 
6 wings this year; by 10 wings in fiscal year 1956; and by 6 in fiscal year 1957, 

The ability to carry out this activation schedule under our manpower program 
is in part dependent upon continuation of authority granted by Congress a year 
ago to transfer funds between appropriations to permit substitution of civilians 
for some military personnel. 

The exercise of this authority, which will be discussed fully by General Hob. 
son, is most important during this fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 because 
of the heavy losses of airmen in these years, resulting from the expiration of 
Korean enlistments. Without authority to hire civilians as replacements for 
military, our programed strength of 970,000 and 975,000 at the end of fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 respectively, could be reached only by large inputs in these 2 years 
and with large losses recurring 4 years later. With authority to make up our 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 military deficits with civilian personne! we 
can stabilize military inputs at a lower level. Reduced training loads result 
and make these training spaces available to meet combat and other support 
requirements. 

Our civilian program in terms of positions is about 394,500 at the end of fiscal 
year 1955 and about 400,500 by the end of fiscal year 1956. In actual onboard 
employment, we expect to have approximately 308,000 regular United States 
and foreign employees and approximately 79,000 employees under agreements 
with foreign governments at end fiscal year 1955. 318,000 regular United States 
and foreign employees and 76,000 employees under agreements with foreign 
governments are programed for end fiscal year 1956. These estimates exclude 
civilians employed in the mutual defense assistance program. 


TRAINING 


The basic training load for new enlistees is programed at 23,000 through fiscal 
year 1957. Technical training will be held at a load of about 54,500. The 90 so- 
ealled hard-core skills will be taught by the Training Command. Less technical 
skills will be learned in on-the-job training conducted by major commands. 

A study was initiated in 1954 to determine the total inventory requirement 
for pilots in the Air Force, and the most economical pilot production rate te 
achieve and maintain that strength. Although the analysis had not been com- 
pleted during the initial period of budget computations, sufficient evidence was 
available to show that the pilot training rates presented to this committee last 
year could be reduced. 

Last year we proposed a pilot production of 7,800 through fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957, with a reduction to 6,000 pilots per year in fiscal year 1958 and 
thereafter. Today, as a result of our review, we propose a pilot production of 
7,150 in fiscal year 1955; 6,500 in fiscal year 1956; 6,050 in fiscal year 1957; and 
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5,650 in fiscal year 1958. Air National Guard and foreign pilot training ac- 
count for 1,144 of the fiscal year 1955 total of 7,150, or 16 percent. In fiscal year 
1958, Air National Guard and foreign training will have been reduced to about 
13 percent of the 5,650 total to be produced that year. 

Reviews and adjustments will continue. We must consider, among other 
factors, the longer training period required by individuals to become proficient 
in modern, high-performance aircraft; the difficulties of absorbing large num- 
pers of new crews in the combat elements of our Air Force; and the extent to 
which ROTC graduates will accept longer tours of active duty. This last factor 
is one important reason for improving the attractiveness of an Air Force career, 
since the pilot’s value increases so rapidly with experience and since the training 
of his replacement is so expensive. 

The previously mentioned review of Air Force requirements has made possible 
a reduction in observer production goals from about 4,800 for fiscal year 1955 
to 2,500 for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and to 2,000 for fiscal year 1958. Observer 
training for the Air National Guard will increase from 5 in fiscal year 1955 to 
195 in fiseal year 1957. 


AIRCRAFT AND OTHER PROCUREMENT 


A major problem of the Air Force has been, and will continue to be, the con- 
stant improvement of quality in our growing aircraft inventory. The active air- 
craft inventory of the regular Air Force is now approximately 20,000. The Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard aircraft increase this number to 22,000, 
Present programs will result in a total active inventory of over 25,000 aireraft. 

The continuing advances in aircraft performance must be made available to 
operating units as quickly as possible; at the same time, we cannot postpone unit 
equipping indefinitely while we wait for the ultimate weapon. 

Aircraft-procurement programs are under constant review: we must have a 
modern inventory, but at the same time we must be sure that new aircraft are 
not delivered to the units before they are trained and ready to receive them. 
As an additional complication, each new model must be scheduled for production 
at rates Sufficient to keep costs within reasonable limits. 

The introduction of the F-—100 into the fighter squadrons of the Tactical Air 
Command during the past year is an example of the problems of adding new 
models to the inventory. As the F-100 is capable of supersonic speeds, new 
operational techniques and maintenance methods had to be evolved before the 
aircraft were delivered to the units. And the units must be fully trained in 
these new techniques before they are ready for combat. 

Comparable procedures must be followed in the procurement of combat re- 
serves. Our objective in this vital program area is to have on hand at D-day 
sufficient war consumables to cover the expenditures of the combat force until 
that time when deliveries from mobilization production are sufficient to meet 
requirements. We call this idea the D- to P-day concept, and the problem in- 
volves both procurement and positioning. We must have sufficient consumables, 
such as tip tanks, ammunition and rocket assist takeoff bottles, and we must 
have them located where our operating forces can utilize them. These stocks 
are tailored to the particular force expected to be in existence and located at 
particular places during certain periods of time. If we change force size, com- 
position, equipping or deployment, we must make the needed adjustments in our 
buying lists and in the type, quantities and positioning of these consumables. 
Rates of production are kept in phase with our force buildup in relation to final 
estimated requirements. Reaching the final requirement for any item in advance 
of the force buildup could result in overstocking, or in shutting down a plant. 
As a matter of fact, we try to sustain production as long as reasonable since 
active plants are capable of rapid expansion in emergency. These sustaining 
production rates also contribute to stability in industry. 


FLYING HOURS 


An Air Force equipped with the most modern aircraft, located on the world’s 
finest base system, and manned with the best personnel America can produce 
would be of no value if it did not flv. All the Air Force can produce in peace- 
time is combat capability. Our capital investment is wasted if we do not gen- 
erate a combat capability for any conditions of weather or climate. We cannot 
exactly simulate combat conditions in peacetime, but we can approach them bet- 
ter in the air than in the classroom. The amount and type of flying accom- 
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plished is directly related to overall operational capability since it develops pra 
tice in all areas of activity: in procurement, in supply and maintenance and in 
every other actual and supporting type of operation. If we fly a thousay 
hours in each tactical unit, each element of Air Force activity gains in experiepe, 
and proficiency. 

The growing complexity of modern equipment increases the level of skill 
quired in each activity. Modern aircraft are becoming heavier and faster ; range: 
are greater and the skill required to fly, support and maintain aircraft ig j; 
creasing. Expenses of operation are also increasing. As aircraft Costs rise, the 
cost of spare parts go up; more powerful engines burn more fuel; and the 
closer we come to simulating actual combat, the greater will be the wear aq) 
tear on materiel as well as on men. We are not taking a Sunday drive in th 
family car; we are testing fire engines on rough roads and in bad weather jy 
preparation for a four-alarm fire. As we fly more hours, and as the cost of 
these hours increases, we are producing more in combat potential. In othe 
words, our degree of readiness is steadily improving. 

Our efforts toward efficient and economical management are seen in the flying 
hour program. We are trying to make every flying hour contribute to combat 
or operational effectiveness. Administrative, test and other support flying als 
provide valuable aircrew training. It is common practice for flights made in good 
wenther to simulate adverse conditions by practicing instrument flying. At man 
of our bases, landings are regularly controlled by ground approach radar, re 
gardless of conditions of visibility or mission of the aircraft. By such procedures 
both ground and aircrews are receiving more training from each flying hour. 

The Air Training Command, of course, is a big user of flying hours. The 
number of hours required is directly related to the numbers of pilots and observers 
to be trained. Reduced aircrew training will cause the percentage of total Air 
Force flying hours allocated to the Air Training Command to decrease from 41 
percent in fiscal year 1954 to 32 percent in fiscal year 1957. The buildup in 
combat units will cause the percentage of total Air Force hours allocated t 
unit training to rise from 35 percent in fiscal year 1954 to 45 percent in fisca 
year 1957. 

Combat-readiness training for those pilots who are not assigned to units wil 
be reduced from 12 percent of total flying hours in fiscal year 1954 to 11 percent 
in fiscal year 1957. We have adopted the policy of providing only minimum essen. 
tial training for such pilots during duty tours away from units. The quality 
of this resource is maintained by rotating these pilots periodically to duty with 
the operational commands. 

Administrative flying, special missions, test, test support, and pipeline time 
make up the remainder of the flying-hour program. These activities accounted 
for 7 percent of our flying total in fiscal vear 1954 and should represent 6 percent 
in fiscal year 1957. 


ATR RESERVE FORCES 


The Chief of Staff. on January 4 of this vear, gave a definitive statement of Air 
Force policy in regard to the Air Reserve Forces. In this statement, he directed 
that: 

“Consistent with the policy of attaining and maintaining maximum combat 
eapability within the 137-wing force, all pertinent Air Staff actions will be 
directed specifically toward: Fully equipping Reserve units with aireraft cap 
able of carrying out the D-day mission; provision of adequate facilities and full 
unit equipment; and supervision and inspection of training programs with a! 
end toward reaching an acceptable degree of combat capability at the earliest 
practicable date.” 

The above statement reflects the fact that Air Force war planning recognizes 
and has established a firm mobilization requirement for the tactical wings of 
the Air Reserve Forces. In accordance with the stated policy, the fiscal year 
1956 budget estimate will provide for the progressive implementation of a pro 
gram that calls for 27 Air National Guard and 24 Air Force Reserve units. 

The Air National Guard currently has its full complement of 27 wings. The 
composition and missions of some of these wings, however, will be changed t 
meet the requirements of current war plans. Thus, all 23 fighter units will b 
designated fighter-interceptor wings and will have the single mobilization missio1 
of air defense. The 2 tactical reconnaissance wings will be retained as such 
but the 2 light-bomb wings will be redesignated as tactical-bomb wings. 

The Air Force Reserve program has likewise been changed somewhat. The 
6 fighter-bomb wings, which will increase to 9 by the end of fiscal vear 1957, will 
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have a primary mobilization mission of air defense. These units, within equip- 
went limitations, Will devote a maximum amount of training time to developing 
‘his capability. The revised program also calls for earlier activation of all 
»t Air Force Reserve tactical wings by reorganizing the 6 pilot-training wings 
for tactical missions. The 15 troop carrier wings are programed to continue in 
the end fiscal year 1957 force structure. During the program year covered by 
the budget the Air Force Reserve will continue to expand toward its 24-wing 
goal—the 18 tactical wings, consisting of 50 squadrons at the end of fiscal year 
1955, will increase to 19 ts ictical wings of 59 squadrons by the end of fiscal year 
1956. 

By the end of fiscal year 1955, the Air National Guard is programed to have 
71 percent of its total authorized aircraft. Of its assigned aircraft, 64 percent 
will be jets. All fighter-type — aft will be jet-powered by mid lisc al year 1956. 

ne Air Force Reserve will be 42 percent equipped with combat aircraft by the 
end of fiscal year 1955, of as S+ percent will be jets. As in the case of the 
\ir National Guard, ¥* Air Force Reserve fighter aircraft will be jet-powered by 
mid fiscal year 1956. In addition, by June of this year 54 percent of the total unit 
equipme nt authorized Air Force Reserve troop-carrier wings will be assigned. 
Better than 25 percent of these will be modern C-119 type aircraft. 

Both Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve flying hours for fiscal year 
1956 are programed to provide 125 hours for each pilot assigned to a cockpit 
position and 100 hours for all other active unit pilots. This number of hours is 
to maintain the capability of individuals and units at a level sufficient to accom- 
plish their D-day mission. 

The combined mobilization strength goal for the Air Reserve Forces has been 
set at 349,000, which includes both tactical and support unit personnel. The Air 
National Guard personnel strength as of Saeiae 31, 1954 was 56,500, of which 
»Si) were pilots. Approximately 38,600 Air Force Reserve personnel, including 
3,600 pilots, were actively participating in the paid elements of the program and 
in additional 34,500 were participating in training programs without pay. 

Whether standing daily runway alert for air defense, as Air National Guard 
inits are now doing, or training for their D-day mission, we consider that our 
\ir Reserve Forces are a most valuable adjunct to our combat force. The 
technology of airpower is advancing at far too fast a pace to expect that we 
could meet a mobilization requirement with raw recruits. Should war occur, we 
must be abe to augment our forces immediately by assimilating officers and airmen 
who have the training and experience provided by our reserve programs. 

CONCLUSION 

This year marks the first time since June 1950, the month of the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities, that we have twice in succession presented to Congress the 
same wing goal in point of numbers. The progress we have made toward the 
137 wing target is shown by the fact that we are exceeding our interim year-end 
positions. But even more important, our growth in quality and combat readi 
ness is keeping pace with our growth in numbers of wings. With your support 
we will continue to make the advances in procurement, construction, maintenance 
supply, training, and the other actions necessary to build 2nd to maintain the 
best Air Foree in the world. 


ACTIVATION OF WINGS 


General CaLLAMAN. The Secretary, Chief of Staff, and the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Air Force have discussed with you the broad policies 
and objectives which governed the formulation of the Air Force 
budget request for fiscal year 1956. My purpose is to present for your 
consideration the specific program elements on which this budget was 
computed, 

You will recall that in 1953 the Air Force proposed and had ap- 
proved a force struc! ure of 137 combat and airlift wings. We are 
still working toward that objective and aim to have that force in 
being by the end of fiscal year 1957. You have already been informed 
as to the speedup that we have been able to effect in arriving at that 
objective whereby we have now 121 wings rather than the 120 that 
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were previously scheduled for the end of this fiscal year, 1955. W 


@ 
will have an additional 4 wings activated, bringing our total to 13] 
rather than 127 at the end of fiscal year 1956 as we proceed to our 
137-wing goal, 


COMBAT-READINESS 


Our objective, of course, is to have all of these wings in a combat- 
ready condition. A unit capable of performing its comb: at Mission js 
combat-ready by our definition. I think you will realize that wings 
are not designated or considered to be combat-re: idy immediately after 
their activation. We have to bring together the aircraft and the 
trained flight crews on adequate airbases, along with a great variety 
of supplies, equipment, supporting personnel and facilities related to 
operation of the units, that are required before a wing can be desig. 
nated combat-ready. Therefore, we do not imply that as of any given 
date that all of our wings are combat-ready. However, it is import- 
ent to realize that during this period of buildup we are not only in- 
creasing the number of wings that we have in being, but we have been 
able to steadily increase through this period, and will continue to 
steadily increase, the level of combat-readiness within those organiza- 
tions. The quality of the Air Force equipment, of course, m: arks the 
degree of modernization of our Air Force and that is most important. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Our current Air Force plans call for having 137 wings equipped 
with the best aircraft we can produce by the end of fiscal year 1957, 
After that we will be faced with a modernization program; aircraft 
which will be modern in 1957 will be made obsolete by technological 
advances of the enemy or by our own advances, which make possible 
the procurement of aircraft with significant increases in capability. 

I would just say again that our definition of combat-readiness means 
that a unit that 1s combat-ready is capable of performing its combat 
mission. 

TIME REQUIREMENTS IN OPERATIONAL READINESS 


Senator Stennis. General, after the wing is put together now and 
has its equipment and everything, about how long did you say then 

‘as required to get it up to the striking efficiency that you would 
v vant ? Did you give a time on that? 

General Catranan. You could take a period of roughly 6 to 9 
months from the time that a unit is activated before it moves into what 
we would call an operational category. In other words, it would be 
of some use in carrying out a combat mission. That is the first step 
toward becoming fully combat capable. From there on it is a matter 

of additional months, and that period, of course, is directly related 
to the quality of the crews and the support personnel. av ailability of 
all of the necessary supplies and equipment. Generally speaking, it 
would not take too many months to achieve that, but I would not be 
able to give you a firm number of months to arrive at that point. 

Senator Srennis. It is a mounting capability there that would go 
on for 6 or 8 months before the completion was reached, is that right? 
That is a kind of thumbnail rule. 
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General CALLAHAN. Well, the 6 to 8 to 9 months, Senator, is the 
pel iod from the date of activation of a unit—say we activated as of a 
certain date—that we would figure to move the personnel and equip- 
ment into position. 

Senator Ciavez (presiding). You may proceed, General. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, we were just discussing the rapid- 
ity with which a unit moves from a condition of being activated to a 
combat-ready condition. I had stated that from the date of activa- 
tion that it took of the order of 6 to 9 months before a unit would be- 
come operational, having in being the men, supplies, and equipment 
in order to perform a combat mission. And this was the first step 
along the way toward becoming fully combat-ready to carry out its 
combat assignment. 

Senator Cuavez. Up to 9 months to get the supplies, personnel, and 
everything needed to be a combat unit ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. That is for the unit to become a combat unit 
and to become operational; in other words, to be counted upon to be 
able to carry out a combat mission at all. However, there is a period 
then of several months after you arrive at that initial step before a 
unit would be considered to be fully combat-ready and would be fully 
capable of performing the full mission. 

Senator Cuavez. What would you estimate to be the number of 
months after the 9 months? 

General CALLAHAN. That is a great variable, due to the level of 
training of the individuals, and whether you are able to furnish all 
of the equipment at the time. Consequently, I am not able to give 
you a clear picture as to that time element. 

Senator Cuavez. It might be 3 to 5 months? 

General CaLLanan. If it were a matter of simply taking a B47 
wing and converting it, to B-52’s, it would be just a matter of a few 
months. If it were a matter of taking ordinary fighter pilots and 
forming new units of fighter interceptors, with all the radar equip- 
ment, and the high level of proficiency required to detect enemy air- 
craft and to get ‘Into firing position under all kinds of weather and 
night conditions, such as the fighter interceptors must do, then one 
would anticipate it would take considerably longer. So it is not a 
firm picture in that regard. But the other, the 6 to 9 months’ period 
until they can become operational, is something that we can give you 
a fair estimate on. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 


QUALITY OF EQUIPMENT 


General Cantanan. I would like to deal now briefly with the qual- 
ity of the equipment. ‘The quality of our Air Force equipment which 
marks the degree of modernization of our Air Force is most important. 
As I said, we expect to have our equipment fully modern by the end 
of fiscal year 1957. We will endeavor to keep our Air Force as mod- 
ern as we can. That will mean meeting obsolescence due to the tech- 
nological advances of the enemy and also through our own advances, 
which make possible the procurement of aircraft with significant in- 
creases in capability. This particular portion is a little repetitious. 
I have stated it earlier, but I think it is very important that the mem- 
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hers of the committee have a full understanding of the importance 
that we must place on keeping our Air Force modern. 

Senator CHavez. In that respect you keep in close touch with 
research and development ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir: in the statements which the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff and particularly the Assistant Secretary for 
Research and Development made in the preceding sessions, you have 
been given a picture of the importance that they place upon this par- 
ticular item. 

Senator Cuavez. And they do play an important part in vour keep- 
ing the equipment modernized as far as possible ? 

General Caunanan. That is very true, sir; within the limits of 
sound management and with your support, we will be bringine in 
these new items of equipment just as rapidly as we can achieve sig- 
nificant advances in performance. As to the force structure—— 


ATR FORCE NOW LARGELY JET POWERED 


Senator Cnavez. Now before you reach that, on page 4 of your 
general statement you refer to the fact that your fighter squadrons 
are equipped with jet-power aircraft. Had you heretofore given ay 
explanation of that? 

General Carnanman. No, sir; | had not gone into that. I did not 
for the reason that I was endeavoring to brief the statement, and wi 
have had earlier discussion. However, I will be glad to cover that 
right now, if you wish. 

Senator Cravez. I wish you would. On that particular matter you 
refer to B-36 and RB-86 wings, and so forth. Tell the committee 
what vou mean by the statement that you have on page 4. T think it 
would be good for the record in case some questions are asked. 

General Catnanan. All of our fighter squadrons are now equipped 
with jet-powered aircraft. By the end of this fiscal year 1955 the 
combat forces will be 86 percent jet equipped. That is. of all the com- 
bat wings. With the exception of a few B-36 ard RB-36 wings, all 
the combat units will be jet equipped by the end of fiscal vear 1957. 
That is 2 years from now. We will be in the process at that time of 
replacing the B-36’s and the RB-36’s with the B-52’s. The initiation 
of the B-52’s into our inventory is starting at this time with the 
equipage for our first wing of B-52’s, 


TACTICAL AIRLIFT WINGS 


Senator Cuavez. We have had heretofore some testimony on airlift 

wings. Do you care to add anything to that at this time, anything 

. . 1 e 7 
additional ? 

General Catnanan. I think it is important for you to know that 
we will begin the equipage of our tactical airlift wings with the 
modern turbopropeller-driven C-130 type aircraft within the year. 

That is in our medium troop carrier wings. 


TYPES OF WINGS 


Senator Cuavez. You told us, I think, about management and sup 
port and so forth. So unless you have something additional to say 
on that particular matter, you may go to major forces. 
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General CALLAHAN. All right, sir; the breakout of our wings by 

major forces remains the same this year as we presented to you a year 

ago: that is, Within our 137-wing force. That breakout is 54 wings. 

: 34 wings, air defense; 28 wings, tactical; and 11 wings, air- 

sarher with the matter of introducing the B-52’s in the stra 

tegic > te ees, and we have the swept-wing F—-84F’s that have gone into 

the strategic fighter wings. We have jet tankers ordered which will 

go along “with our strategic bomber force in order to increase the 
range and speed of our strategic forces. 

We have within the air de: fense forces the F-86D now as an inter- 
ceptor fighter, and we will shortly be bringing in the F—102 which is 
the delta wing aircraft. 

Senator CHavez. The F—86D is the all-weather aircraft 2 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct. We refer to this type of wing 
as the fighter interceptor wing. 

For the day fighter role we are bringing in the F-100 which is a 
aytiigece: jet lig] iter. We have a jet -powered light bomber, the 
B57, which along with the F-100 will go into our tactical forces. 


STANDARDIZATION OF REFUELING PROCEDURE 


Senator SavronsTaLL. Along those lines of what the chairman is say 
ing, | read in this morning’s paper or heard over the radie thet there 
has been a flight of 4.800 miles fron: Japan to Australia, just north 

! 
{ 


of that there had been refueling on the route. What 
planes were those ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. My colleagues tell me that it was the F-84G 

Senator Sattonstautu. So that is a fighter plane that went 4.800 
miles and was refueled twice. Now what I was trying to bring out 
was that refueling in the air has now become almost. standardized 
I mean it is not an experiment any more. 

General Catnanan. No, sir; it is an accepted procedure for combat 
operation. 

Senator Stennis. It requires a jet plane to refuel a jet plane, does 
it not‘ 

General Catnaran. Well, we don’t have any jet tankers at this time. 
We have them under order, ar id of course 1f you can move out youl 
tankers right with your jet bombers or fighters, you can speed up the 

ntire operation. You do not have to send your tankers out ahead. 
is it were. to be overtaken by the combat aircraft. 

Senator SanronsvaLn. The strength of our fighting jets as well as 
the length of ground that can be covered by strategic bombers has 
been Immense ly increased by the acce pted } procedure of this refueling ? 

General Cannanan. It surely has, and it gives us flexibility in be 
ing able to move to faraway places that we could not have using any 
other means. 

Senator Sarronstatn. Now, how are you equipped with those 
tankers? Are you pretty well equipped ! 

General Catnanan. We are getting pretty well equipped with the 
propeller-driven tankers. However, we do have this urgent need 
again to modernize our force and equip with jet tankers which will 
speed up immensely our ability to strike and strike back, as it were. 


Sidiwy, ais 
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TANKER PROTECTION 


Senator SaLronstatn. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairn 
vhich may be perh: Ups a simple question of a layman ? 

When you send these tankers out, you have to send them out un 
prote stion, do you not é d 

General CaLLtauan. Yes, sir. They are not prepared to defend 
themselves. 

Senator SaLtonstatn. So they have to have fighters go out with 
them, or when they accompany bombers do they have any figliters 
with them ? 

General Cattanan. Normally not, but normally refueling is done 
in an area which is well outside the combat zone. 

Senator SaLtonstauty. Thank you. 


er 


} 
| 
A 


TRANSPORT FORCES 


General Carranan. With regard to our transport forces again, the 
equipment we have today is the C-124 heavy transport and the C-119 
medium transport. As I mentioned, we are bringing in now, at an 
early date the C-130 turbo propeller-driven transport. The first pro- 
duction model of that aircraft has just recently flown. 

I would not want to give you the impression that we are moving 
on this program without having any delays or difficulties. We do 
have delays in the receipt of some of our equipment. We have to 
modify some of the equipment in order to meet difficulties that s 
up, or faults of one kind or another. We do not get all of our bases 
completed exactly on schedule, but in the overall we are moving ahead 
and will be able not only to meet but to improve upon the schedule, 


SLIPPAGE IN PRODUCTION 


Senator Satronstatu. And the slippage is less than 10 percent 
now? 

General CaLLAHAN. I am not sure what slippage you are referring 
to. 

Senator Sartonstatu. The slippage in production, the slippage in 
contract time. 

General CaLLaAHan,. Yes, sir. The figures that were given to you 
by Mr. Lewis, I believe, were of the order of 3 percent on the whole. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It is less than 10 percent ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Now these combat and airlift wings must have both flying and non- 
flying support units in order to make them effective. We have just 
mentioned the air refueling squadrons which represent an example of 
the flying support forces. Other examples I might mention are air 
rescue groups. There are also troop carrier assault groups to provide 
airlift for Army combat troops. 


AIR RESCUE GROUPS 


Senator Cuavez. When you refer to rescue groups, just what do 
you mean ? 
~ General Cannanan. The air rescue groups have the job of locating 
and performing necessary rescue operations for any aircraft that go 
down. That would, of course, be under any condition. 
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Senator Cuavez. The first thing is to try to locate it ? 

General CALLAHAN. That is right. 

Senator Ciavez. How do you bring about the rescue? Do you use 
this type of equipment or do you use helicopters 4 

General CALLAHAN. These air rescue groups are equipped with a 
broad assortinent of aircraft. Some of their aircraft are helicopters. 


TYPES OF RESCUE EQUIPMENT 


Senator Cravez. It depends on the conditions as to what kind of 
equipment you use ¢ 

General CaLLaAnANn. Yes. You are well familiar with the opera- 
tions in Korea where they rescued pilots that had bailed out of air- 
eraft that were shot down. They have made rescues with helicopters 
from the sea. Other types of longer range aircraft carry boats which 
cai be dropped or carry inflatable rafts that are dropped out. Other 
types, of course, are amphibious and can land on water in order to 
carry out this mission. So there is quite a variety of types that are 
required i in order to do the job. 

[ must mention the Military Air Transport Service, or MATS, 
which performs the air cargo mission for the three services. We plan 
to increase their capability through greater utilization of available 
aircraft. 

Other types are air evacuation squadrons that transport patients 
to the hospitals, weather reconnaissance squadrons, and tow target 
squadrons. 

EVACUATION OF CASUALTIES 


Senator Cravez. Now in that type of aircraft, how is it equipped to 
evacuate casualties or the wounded or the sick personnel? Do you have 
nurses, do you have equipment to take care of the patient during the 
trip ¢ 

General CALLATIAN. Yes, sir, we do have. 

Senator Ciavez. Can't you give us a brief description of how they 
are built? You know a good statement in that respect, made known 
to the American people, will make a great many mothers happy, that 
if anything happens to their boys that you are ready to take care of 
them, That is the reason for that question, not because it is going to 
cost so much for this or that. I believe it would be well if you could 
have in the record now a description of that class of equipment. 

General Cattanan. I can assure you that our Chief of Staif and 
the Surgeon General in particular are doing everything possible in 
order to provide for the care of any wounded or injured personnel. 

Senator Ciavez. 1 know that they are doing that. You are telling 
us that you have equipment that will do just that. What is that 
equipment ? 

General CaLLanan. The equipment is aircraft which have litters in 
them and they are staffed, in addition to the flying personnel, with 
doctors and with nurses. 

Senator Sauvronsratt. General, during World War II there were 
C—54’s and they had three tiers of bunks and they had a nurse go with 
them anda junior medical man; is that right ? 

General CaLtnanan. That is about right. The C-47’s were used a 
good deal as well during World War II. Today, the squadrons we 
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have are equipped for operation in the United States with the C_1;) 
the Convair type of aircraft which is well known in domestic tr aaa 
service. 

Senator Saurons7atn, Those planes would hold about 25 patients, 
would they not ? 

General CaLLanan. I believe it will run a little higher than th: at. 

Senator Cuavez. You would consider it a small modern hos pital? 

General CaLtnanan, That is right. It amounts to being an amby 
lance type of operation, and it means that you can get the personnel 
quickly to the hospital where they can be given the r ight kind of care 
Of course, we have aircraft which handle the movement of patients 
across the ocean as well; we have used C—54’s and the Boeing Strato 
cruiser type, the C-97, in carrying out this type of mission, 

In our nonflying support force there is very little change in our 
program from that which you have previously seen. The types of 
units I refer to are those logistic organizations such as our major 
depots. We also have engineer aviation battalions for the construe 
tion, maintenance, and repair of overseas Air Force installations whieh 
are carried in a special category of Army troops serving with the Ai 
Force. It is expected that the Army will continue this support to the 
Air Force. 

We have units of the aircraft control and warning system. This 
system represents a very important part of our effort. The installa 
tion of low altitude gap filler radars and the addition of the distant 
early warning radar line across the northern reaches of the continent 
are two important actions that are now underway to improve om 
warning capability. 

In the area of manpower, both Mr. Smith and General Hobsor 
dealt with that subject earlier in the day. I would propose to pass 
right on to the question of training. You will, of course, in each of 
these main areas be given further presentations, Mr. Chairman, so 
that I will just hit the high spots. 


TECTINICAL AND BASIC TRAINING LOAD 


The basic training load for new enlistees is programed at 33,00) 
through fiscal year 1957. Our technical training load would be held 
at about 54.500 for the 90 so-called hard-core skills to be taught by 
the Training Command. The less technical skills are to be taken ear 
of by on-the-job training conducted by the major commands. 


RATE OF PILOT PRODUCTION 


A study was initiated in 1954 to determine the total inventor) 
requirement for pilots in the Air Force and the most economical 
pilot production rate to achieve and maintain that strength. [ an 
sure that General Stone will deal with this particular question in his 
testimony. I would simply say that, as a result of our review, today 
we propose a pilot production of 7,150 in fiscal year 1955 whiel 
phases down to 5,650 in fiscal vear 1958, 

Senator Sanronstau. Those are lower figures than we were given 
this morning, are they not, General’ { thought the figure given t 
us this morning was 6,600 for the next 2 years. Am [ correct in that! 

General Caunanan. No, sir. I believe that was the ROTC gradu 
ates who would be coming into the Air Force af would go to pilot 
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ining. This has to do with the production of pilots; in other words, 
those that come out at the end of the training line rather than the 
input. The heavy part of the input is this Ré YTC group. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Am I incorrect in saying that these figures 
vou are now giving us jibe with the figures given to us this morning ? 
j would have said they were lower. 

General CALLAHAN. These figures are lower- 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Than the ligures given to us this morning, 
[ thought. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; they are. Now the figures given to 
vou this morning had to do with the Reserve Officer Training C orps 
craduates who would be coming into the Air Force to go to the flying 
schools. In addition to that group of ROTC, we have a group of 
aviation cadets and we have also some Air National Guard and foreign 
training students. 

Senator Cuavez. Did we not have testimony this morning outside 
of ROTC dealing with officers’ training camps’ Is that what you 
are talking about now ¢ 

General CaLLAHAN. I am really dealing just with the training and 
production of pilots that go into the Air Force. 

Senator Cnavez. The ‘Oflicers’ tr: uning camp does not necessarily 
— that the man is to train to bea pilot 4 

neral Cannanan. That is correct. Of course, all ROTC gradu 
winds not take flying training, but the bulk of them do. This 6,600 in 
nunber is the number that come out of the universities and go into the 
Air Force. The numbers that I am giving you here represent people 
that have earned their wings and are pilots being produced from our 
Air Force pilot training schools. 

Senator Sauronstvauy. I tried very hard to understand that you 
have enough pilots being trained today to take care of the additional 
number of wings up to 137 because that was a great debate 2 years ago. 
I was surprised at the low figure of pilot training each year. Now 
the answer, if you will recall this morning, if you were there, was that 
the pilots take 4 or 5 years, and that therefore the pilots going out 
would not be as many as those who stayed in and by building wp you 
would gradually build up more. That is the way I understood if. Is 
that correct 4 

General CaLLanan. L would like to ask General Stone, who actially 
yave the testimony this morning, to clarify this further. 


PERSONNEL PLANNING 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


TOTAL PILOTS IN TRAINING 


General Srone. I think I can clear that up. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be a similarity between the figures. One is 6,500, and the one 
Lused this morning is 6,800. The 6,800 that I used this morning rep 
resents the graduates of the ROTC course who come into the Air 
Force as second lieutenants. Of that group, only a part takes pilot 
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training. The remainder of the pilot trainees come from the avi 
cadet source and officers currently on active duty. From al| 
sources, in the future the input will be about 6,500 in the fiscal 
L956. 

That will supply enough pilots for our projected program inta 1957, 
1958, and 1959. Now there are some other ROTC pilots who go in; 
flying training, but not for pilot training. They go into observer 
training. So that the bulk of your ROTC second lieutenants do ge 
into the flying program in some way or another, but not necessarily 
asa pilot. In the 6,800 figure I used this morning there will be aboyt 
4.500 that will go into pilot training, about 1,500 in observer training, 
and the remainder will serve in nonrated ground jobs. There is no in. 
consistency bet ween those two figures. 

Senator Satronsraty. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, General Callahan. 

General CaLtanan, I will just make reference to General Stone's 
statement about some of the trainees going in for observer training, 

The previously mentioned review of the Air Force 1 equireme nts that 
I cited has made it possible for us to make a reduction in observer 
production goals orem 4,800 in fiscal year 1955 down to 2,000 in fise i 
year 1958. There are also both pilot training and observer traini 
for Air National Gu: ie students and observer training for iene 
nationals carried out under our program. 

Going to aircraft and other procurement, we previously mentioned 
the importance of maintaining a high quality of aircraft in our in- 
ventory. Our total active inventory is approximately 20,000 aircraft, 

Senator Cuavez. Of all types? 


RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD AIRCRAFT 


General Cattanan. Of all types. The Air Force Reserve and Air 
National Guard aircraft increase this number to 22,000, and our pres 
ent program calls for a total active inventory of over 23,000, 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, a thousand more than we have 
now ¢ 

General Catiaman. Than we have right now, yes, sir. It should 
arrive at that within the next 2 years. 


NEW MODELS CREATE PROBLEMS 


I would like to cite the introduction of the F-100 into the fighter 
squadrons of the Tactical Air Command in the past year as an ex 
ample of the type of aircraft th: at gives us problems with new models 
in our inventory. This F-100 is capable of supersonic speeds. Le fore 
placing it in our inventory, we have to develop new operational tech: 
niques and new maintenance methods. And then, the units must be 
trained in these new techniques and methods before the unit can be 
ready for combat. We follow out comparable procedures to those 
that we have for aircraft in the area of buying combat reserves, Our 
objective in this vital area is to have for D- “day sufficient war con- 
sumables to cover the expenditures of the combat force until that time 
when the deliveries from mobilization production are sulflicient to meet 
requirements. 
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eall this idea the D- to P-day concept and it involves both pro- 
ent and positioning. We must have sufficient consumables such 
uiks, ammunition, and rocket assist takeoff ae les, and we must 
ve them located where our operating forces can aes them. 
Reaching a final requirement for any item In san ance of the force 
buildup could result in overstocking or shutting down a plant. 
As Mr. Lewis indicated, we would rather have warm plants so that 
we try to sustain production as long as reasonable since active plants 
are capable of rapid expansion in an emergency. These sustaining pro- 
duction rates also contribute to stability in the industry. That does 
not mean that we aim to overbuy, but as we approach the production 
of these kinds of items in suflicient quantity to meet our war reserve 
requirement, we stretch out the production in order to keep the plant 
warm. 
FLYING HOURS 


[ would like to speak briefly of the flying hours. An Air Force 
equipped with the most modern aircraft located on the world’s finest 
base system and manned with the best personnel America can pro- 
duce would be of no value if the Air Force cannot fly. All the Air 
Force can produce in peacetime is combat capability. 

The amount and type of flying accomplished is directly related to 
the overall operational capability since it develops practice in all 
areas of activity, in procurement, in supply and maintenance, end in 

every other actual and supporting type of operation. If we fly a 
thousand hours in each tactical unit. each element of Air Force activity 
eulns in experience and proficiency. We are making a real effort to 

carry out our flying program economically and efficiently, and to 
make every flying hour contribute to combat and operational etfec- 
tiveness. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you determine that you are getting results 
by that effort ¢ 

General CaLLaHaNn. We do that by the measurement of the number 
of units and the state of those units as to their combat readiness. In 
other words, in order for a unit to be combat ready the people have 
te be trained and they have to fly in order to get that training. 


COMBAT PROFICIENCY TESTS 


Senator CuaAvez. That is a laudable ambition, but how do you know 
that you have reached that point? Do you have surveys made regu- 
larly to find out whether this particular unit is proficient and ready to 
go into combat ? 

General Cattanan. Yes, sir. The units of our combat forces are 
regularly being tested as to their capability to carry out the mission 
with which they are charged. Specifically, that means bombardment 
crews being able to bomb, to deliver the bombs on the t: irget or near 
enough to the target to represent a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
The same type of testing is done with all of our units, such as iizhters, 
through firing on tow targets, We have the same kind of measure- 
ments throughout our combat forces. 

Senator Cuavez. In every line of aircraft, including, say, trans- 
port 
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General CaLLAHAN, That is right. 
Senator CHavez. You do some testing every so often to see whethe; 
the y meet the require ments of the moment or the emergency, if nee 


Le 

ne CaLtnanan. That is right, sir. In addition to the tes 
that are carried on within the units, we have from time to time large 
scale maneuvers under simulated combat conditions or simulated 
emergency conditions. 

W ith our program we W ili be reducing the amount of aircrew train. 
ing in the next 3 or 4 years and increasing the amount of our total fly. 
ine hours that are gomg into the « -ombat units. In other words, the 
number of hours that are flown in training will be reducing somewhat, 
nnd the number flown in combat units will be increasing somewhat, 


REDUCTION IN) PILOT 'PRAINING 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Does that, General Callahan, jibe with the 
statements that General Stone and yourself have made about the aum- 
ber of people who are going to be trained? In other words, the train. 
ing of pilots 3 is going to come down a little bit because the pilots are 
going to stay In ‘the combat forces for 4+ to 5 vears, and that will mean 
they will get their air training and air condi tioning in combat units 
and the number of new trainees coming in will be reduced a little bit 
and therefore the amount of training hours for them will come down, 
Is that correct ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; that is generally correct. In addition, 
when we get to the 137-wing force, we “will be leveling otf and it Wi ry 
be a question of maint: uning our pilot invento rv ve her than bu 
ing it. 

Senator SaLvonsTaLL. Now on the figures that were Just given a 
which we discussed back and forth just a little bit, is the re eekel 
a decrease in there to equal or to be the equal on an equation basis of 
the reduction from 41 to 32 percent in training? I thought the figures 
came down very little over the next 3 years and this figure would 
come down 9 percent. That is just an effort at cross-examining you 
to know whether your figures jibe because they are awful hard to 
widerstand here. Have you double-checked those figures 4 

(reneral CanLanan. [have not person: illy done it. HLowever, ther 
is a general alinement, Senator, in that I gave you the figures that 
pilot production for fiscal year 1955 is oy and then it would 
phese down to—it is actually 6500 in fiscal vear 1956; 6050 in 1957 
and 5,650 in fiscal year i958. it is volig dow nhill so that the nu 
of flying hours carried ont in training is going down, and th: : mea! 
that prenor srgeasr available to &o into the wings. We are ig 
more combat wings into being during this period so » that there is mor 
flying ti time actually going into combat units. 

Senator SavronsrauL. I was wondering if that percentage did no! 
come down a little faster than the pilots in training came down. 

General CaLLanan, Actually, the computation is a very involved 

1" - you can imagine. It involves all the v various types of aircraft 
and the kind of missions that are carried out. These figures that | 
ao elven vou here represent the results of these extensive computa 
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FLYING HOURS SUFFICIENCY 


Senator Savronsraun. Of course, the argument against what you 
ntlemen are doing is that by cutting down the money you are not 
mutting enough time in flying hours, Do you state that you are put- 
ting enough time in flying hours so that these pilots are well trained ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. It is our conviction that the amount 
of fying that we have scheduled for our personnel is adequate in order 
‘train them to do their jobs. However, you might refer to some of 
our pilots as “chairborne.” We have a good percentage of our people 
vho are not occupying combat seats as it were, and they represent 

nother element of reserve that would be available to move into the 
ombat units if needed in an emergency. This particular grouping 
was not referred to this morning, but it represents a very substantial 
element of our pilot reserve and it is really a fine part of it. We have 
soures, if you want to go into it, that will give you the number of 
ves in Koren who were actually on nonflying jobs af the time Korea 
tarted., 

We rotate those people that are not in combat seats or crew seats. 
Thev are rotated into operational units and they get the full amount of 
(ying time while they are in these kinds of jobs; whereas, when they 

re in desk jobs the amount of flying training they get is considerably 
reduced. 

This type of training that I have just been discussing is commonly 
referred to as combat readiness training. It represents about 12 per- 
cent of our total flying hours. 

We also have other fiving such as that carried on by the transport 
command, administrative type flying, test flying, special mission, and 
test support type flying. 


AIR RESERVE FORCES 


You will be given further testimony as regards the Air Reserve 
Forces this afternoon so that there would probably be little purpose in 
my going extensively into the program for the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard at this time. I would like to read to you a 
quotation from a directive which our Chief of Staff put out on Janu- 

tof this year. It will give vou our Air Force policy in regard 
‘Reserve Forces. 

Consistent with the policy of attaining and maintaining maximum combat 
capability within the 137 wing force, all pertinent Air Staff actions will be di- 
rected specifically toward: Fully equipping reserve units with aircraft capable 
of carrying out the D—Day mission; provision of adequate facilities and full unit 
equipment: and supervision and inspection of training programs with an end 
toward reaching an acceptable degree of combat capability at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

We are moving forward on that program and we have 24 reserve 
wings and 27 Air National Guard wings in our programed structure, 

ga total of 51 wings. 
nator Ciravez, Is that made up of the 27 Air National Guard and 
the 24 Reserve Wings? 

General CALLAHAN. That is correct, sir. I might sav further on 
this subject that by the end of fiseal year 1955 the Air National Guard 
is programed to have 71 percent of its total authorized aireraft. Of 


“ 
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the — aircraft, 64 percent will be jets. All fighter type aire 
will be jet powered by midfiscal year 1956. We are actually, I b 
veidiine a little ahead of this percentage I have just given you The 
Air Force Reserve — be 42 percent equipped with combat aircraft 
at the end of fiscal yea * 1955, of which 84 percent will be jets. As in 
th 1e case of the Air N iatinen al Guard, all Air Force Reserve fighter 
craft will be jet powered by midfiscal year 1956. In addition, by Fen 
of this year 54 percent of the total unit aircraft authorized Air Fon 8 
Reserve troop carrier wings will be assigned. Better than 25 percent 
of these will be modern C-119 type aircraft. 

J think it might be well just to say that whether standing daily run. 
way alert for air defense, as Air Ni ational Guard units are now doing, 
or training for their D-day mission, we consider our Air Reserve 
Forces are a most valuable adjunct to our combat force. The tech- 
nology of air power is advancing at far too fast a pace to expect that 
we can meet mobilization requirements with raw recruits. Should war 
occur we must be able to augment our force immediately by assimilat- 
ing officers and airmen provided by our reserve programs. 

In conclusion I say that the progress made toward the 137-wing 
target is shown by the fact that we are exceeding our year-end posi- 
tions, but even more important our growth in ‘quality and combat 
readiness is keeping pace with our growth i is numbers of wings. With 
your support we will continue to make the advances in procurement, 
construction, maintenance, supply, training, and the other actions 
necessary to build and to maintain the best Air Force in the world. 
Thank you. 

Senator Cnavez. Any questions of this witness ? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


WORK DONE BY FOREIGN EMPLOYEES 


General, on page 10 you indicate your objective is 308,000 regular 
United States foreign employees and 79,000 employees under agree- 
ments with foreign governments by the end of fiscal year 1955. What 
kind of work do these foreign employees perform ? 

General CaLLanan. They do a great variety of things. They are 
used in the depots, warehousing supplies; they are employed in main- 
tenance activities, repair activities 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Mechanical work ? 

General CaLLanan. Yes, sir, and clerical type work. There are 
many kinds of jobs in which they can be usefully employed. We have 
a very active program underway. I might say it has already shown 
great success under the heading of Project Native Son in finding 
pl: ces where we can use foreign employees. Of course, there are many 
areas where we must have our own personnel employed. 

Senator Dworsuax. Your security regulations have to be very 
severe. 

General Catnanan. That is correct, and that is the reason it requires 
an on-the-spot survey in order to determine just where the foreign 
people can be employed. 
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FOREIGN EMPLOYEE PAY SCALE 


Senator DworsHak. What pay scales do you use for civilian work ? 

General CALLAHAN. Generally speaking, the wage scale is that of the 
local area. In some cases, such as in England, the people are actually 
enployed by the Royal Air Force and we simply establish the require- 
nent and we reimburse the British Government. 

Senator CuaAvez. Their standard of pay—— 

General CALLAHAN. Is the same that the Royal Air Force pays the 
British Nationals who work for them. 

Senator CHAvez. So that in that instance you would pay them less 
than you would if you had American personnel, is that correct 4 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir, it is definitely less than we would have 
to pay American nationals to go overseas and perform these func- 
tions. F 
Senator CHavez. Senator Stennis, do you care to ask any questions? 


NUMBER OF WINGS IN RESERVE FORCES 


Senator Srennis. I notice that the general says the Air National 
Guard currently has its full complement of 27 wings. General, in this 
expanded reserve program as a whole that we are talking about and 
passing bills about, you are not going to expand the number of wings 
of the Air National Guard ? 

General CALLAHAN. No, sir, we do not plan to. The number of 
wings that are in the Air Reserve forces is based upon meeting war 
plans. In other words, they represent the augmentation of the regular 
Air Force in order to meet our combat commitments. The level of 27 
wings has been established for the Air National Guard. 

Senator STENNIS. When was that established, General ? 

General CALLAHAN. General Wilson is here and he has been living 
with the problem for several years. He has the Air National Guard 
Division. 

Senator Stennis. I imagine he will testify later. I just wanted to 
get your version of it, your ideas about it. 

General CaLLAHAN. To my knowledge that level has been estab- 
lished for over a year, but I could not go back beyond that. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Senator Stennis. There are no plans, then, for the expansion of 
the Air Force Reserve, your Regular Air Force Reserve? What 
about your expansion program ? 

General Cattanan. There is an expansion involved there to 24 
wings. 

Senator Stennis. From what to 24? 

General CALLAHAN. It is 18 at this particular time. 

Senator STENNIS. It seems to me that one of the few ways we are 
going to be able to cut down on expenses in the years to come is build- 
ing up the Reserves whereby you will have all these trained men that 
are going out of the service who will be available in these communities 
to operate the Reserve. I know it has been very successful in my area 
and at considerable less cost. So I was really interested in seeing the 
Air National Guard expand, unless there was some strong reason to 
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the contrary. The same thing is true with the regular Air Fore 
Reserve. 

General Carnanan. Well, sir, there is a very practical problem that 
you must realize, and that is that our prime equipment for these wings 
that you refer to is the aircraft which flow from the Regular forces 
into the Reserve forces. Right now we are not able to provide today 
100 percent equipment for these 51 total wings. It will be severg] 
yerrs before we will be able to fully equip these units. 

Senator STENNIS. On that poin it yon say on the next page that ms 
the end of fiscal year 1955, which is June 30 of this year, the Air NX 
tional Guard 1s programed to have 71 percent of its tot: ally eee 
aircraft. 

(reneral CaLtatan. That is correct. 

Senator Srounnis. That is getting on up near three-fourths. If this 
progr am is sound, I think you could step up your — sources there 
a little bit and eet the pl: ines to them because, as I say, I believe th; at 
the o1 ily way we are going to be able to reduce the operating cost. of 
this vast war machine is to build up those Reserve units. 

I raise that point now, Mr. Chairman, for whatever it is worth to 
the commit itte e and any comments you have to make on it, General. 

General Catnanan. Well, sir, I would need to point to the fact that 
our Air Force Reserve, as stated here, is 42 percent equipped by the 
end of this fiscal year. We have a sizable source of personnel flowing 
into the Reserves at this time, from personne! completing their regu- 
lar service commitments. 


RELATION OF EQUIPMENT TO PERSONNEL IN) RESERVES 


Senator Srennis. On that do you have more than you have equip- 
ment for ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is what 1 had understood. Would you not 
think it well, then, to push along this procurement program and build 
up those Reserve units that way ¢ 

General CALLAHAN. Sir, I agree with you that if we could have 
evervthing that we could possibly desire at any one time, without any 
restrictions whatsoever, that it would be desirable. However, there 
are, of course, balancing factors or other factors that must be taken 
into account. General Hall, who is—— 

Senator Srennts. I do not want to take it out of turn. I do want 
to get along with this hearing. 

Senator Cuavez. Let us find out if the General can answer Senator 
Stennis more fully. We do not mind listening to General Hall and 
General Wilson, but he is asking the question of you. It would seem 
to me that vou could answer. 

General Carnanan. I feel there is one point that must be made with 
regard to Reserve forces, and that is that you cannot have the same 
levei of combat capability available from a force which trains on a 
weekend basis or for a limited portion of the year—to have a level 
of combat capability that you can ac — with the Regular Air Force 
which is training every day of the ye: At the same time, it is 1m- 
nortant to have these Reserve forces. "he indicated by the quotation 
that I gave you from our Chief’s directive, we are placi ing great rell- 
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ance in them and doing everything that we can to bring along their 
equipping and thei ‘ur tr wining us rapidly as we possibly can. 

(General Hall, of course, is the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces and can speak more fully to the question than I can. 


QUESTION OF SUFFICIENT RESERVE EQUIPME? 


Senator Tirye. 1 do not want to tre pass On Senator Stennis’ ques 
tioning here, but the question that comes to me is, first, Is there any 
delay in the continued actual training of your reservists due to Jack 
of equipment / 

General CALLAHAN, Again { would like to hay encial Ulall follow 
me on this because he lives with this every day. 

Senator Tiye. But they are not flying every day. 

General Cavianan. They are not flying every day, so that a loy 
percent: we of equipment will permit them to individually get the train 
ing that they are able to de vote the time to. 

Senator Tirye. That is the question that oecurs to me, that in the 
event that you had a full, complete complement of equipment that you 
desired for the reservist, that equipment would only be desirable in 
the event of an all-out combat. But from: the standpoint of training, 
the question to me is, Is there any man that reports as a reservist for 
training and you cannot give him the necessary training due to the 
fact that you do not have the equipment for him to use in his training 
operations’ ‘That is the only important phase of it, whether your 
equipment is so short that your men reporting as reservists are mark- 
ing time, as a soldier would have to do, or wasting time as we in ci 
vilian life would say he is doing, because you did not have the equip 
ment for him to do his proper training with. 

if I can get the answer to that question, Mr. Chairman, then I will 
know whether we are dragging our feet or whether we are moving 
forward as we desire to move. 

Senator Ciavez. General Callahan, 1 want you to answer the ques- 
tion of Senator Thye as much as you can. If you think that General 
Hall can give us more details, w ell and good ; but you answer the ques- 
tion of Senator Thye. Are you short “of equipment and is that the 
reason why the Reserve officers are not being trained ¢ 

General Catnanan. I can give you a general reply, and I will. In 
my opinion the equipment, generally speaking, is available to train the 
Reserves and the National Guard wa Now certainty you will find 
cases Where the equipment is not available, that could be cited, but as 
a general proposition, I am sure siceniiene isavailable. Tam also 
sure, from what IT have heard General Hall say previously, that the 
progress of building an effective and an active Air Reserve program 
has been excellent. 

Now with that I would like to defer to General Hall who lives with 
this problem every day and who can give you a more definite response. 
I particularly would like to be sure that he is in accord with the view 
[have just expressed. 

Senator Tiryr. I think that 1s the most important phase. If Gen- 
eral Hall can answer that question safely, or rather in detail or fully, 
then that is the answer that has me concerned. 
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NEED TO EMPHASIZE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Srennis. Since I raised this point, Mr. Chairman, let m 
make clear my purpose, especially in raising it here. I am not aceys. 
ing anyone of dragging their feet on equipment. My point is that the 
Reserve program must be emphasized, must be given a green light, and 
must be planned far ahead. I think they ought to be planning righ; 
now for more wings, as I see it. I might be incorrect on that. — 

So it is a general proposition of trying to look ahead and plan this 
thing now and expand the air program for Reserves and the Air 
National Guard. I just noticed this statement here about the equip. 
ment and started on that, but my impression has been as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee that the regular services have not beer 
pushing these reserve programs as they should. They have not been 
giving the green light to the men that they have put in charge of it as 
they should. That is no accusation against any individual, but it js 
a general picture. That is why I wanted to raise the point. 

Senator Ture. I did not want to be misunderstood as accusing 
anyone of dragging his feet on equipment, I just wanted to know ifa 
reservist is compelled to mark time because there is a lack of equipment 
that he should have in order to make use of the days when he reports 
as a reservist for training. That is the main point that we must have 
a positive answer on because it would be useless to have men reporting 
and we compensate them from the day they report; but if they then 
stand and mark time as a soldier or waste time as a civilian would 
refer to it, then that is just a waste of money all along the line. 

Senator Cuavez. General Callahan, on several occasions you men- 
tioned the fact that General Wilson could give you the answer toa 
question that you thought he could answer. Now you state the details 
are to be given by General Hall. That is correct, is it not ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then before we start with General Bogart and 
his testimony, I think both General Wilson and General Hall should 
be given an opportunity while the thing is fresh in the minds of the 
members of the committee. So I will call on General Wilson now. 


NATIONAL GUARD BuREAU 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE 
DIVISION 


WAR PLAN OF 51-RESERVE WINGS 


General Witson. Mr. Chairman, my name is General W. P. Wilson. 
I am the Deputy Chief of the National Guard Bureau here in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator CHavez. You were present, were you not, when the ques 
tions were asked by Senator Stennis and Senator Thye? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you tell us that first ? 

General Witson. Al] right, sir. 

In answer to Senator Stennis’ first question as to whether there was 
any expansion planned in the Air Reserve or Air National Guard, I 
would like to go back to the basis of how the 51 wings were established; 
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in other words, we have a war plan that sets up there will be so many 
units in the regular establishment as well as how many units it will 
be required to have in the reserve program, both guard and reserve, 
tocome up with a requirement. 

That same thing is approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
National Sec urity “Council. At the present time it is established at 
51 Reserve flying wings. That is constantly under study, and if there 
is a requirement. for greater than that, then I imagine that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the “National Security Council, ‘and so forth, will 
approve it. But at the present time the requirement is established at 
5|—27 in the Guard and 24 in the Reserve. 

As far as the guard is concerned, on aircraft and equipment, we are 
in very good shape. In fact, other than aircraft we are approxi- 
mately 85 percent on a phase buildup which we have been going 
through for the past 3 years since our units came back from Korea. 
We are in excellent shape as far as the equipment. We have sufli- 
cient aircraft to meet our training requirement, to meet our flying 
hour requirement. 

Senator STenNIs. That is for the 27 wings? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. That is not full unit equipment. It is 
approximi ately 70 percent. The guard believes that eventually we 
should, if we are being trained for units to be used as such, as the 
wisdom of Congress has stated in the National Defense Act and other 
laws, then we believe we should eventually come up with complete 
equipment, so that we will be able to go into combat immediately. 

Senator Ture. In the event that you rhad an attack that required 
an all-out effort and you had to remobilize all your reserves, they 
would not come into the military without equipment—they would take 
their equipment and answer the call where you wanted them and 
where you needed them. \ 

General Witson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. You are at 70 percent ? 

General Witson. On aircraft. 

Senator Tuyr. On the average of such full strength in your Re- 
serve; I mean in the mechanical equipment of Reserve. 


SHORTAGE OF RADAR EQUIPMENT 


(General Witson. As far as the Air National Guard, we are short 
a little on our radar ——— but that is being procured this year 
for delivery next yea 

Senator THye. Then how does your man get a chance to brush up? 

General Winson. We have other equipment that we can train on, 
but the tactical equipment that we would actually use 

Senator Ture. Your training is not lagging, but in the event that 
you were ordered all out and to come equipped for combat, then you 
have not all the technical equipment that you need ? 

General Winson. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. But for training they can find all of the facilities 
of the technical equipment to train with 

General Witson. That is right, sir. We are in good shape as far 
as training goes. That does not mean that we are able to take and 
go the same as a regular combat unit in the Air Force. 
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Senator Tuyr. Like if you wanted to mobilize Senator Saltonstall 
and me, and we were reservists, we would not come just afoot for oi 
to outfit us after we got there; we would come with combat eqys 
ment as we reported to you? 

General Wirson. You would come with equipment that we have o 
hand that we use for training. 

Senator Tarr. Is that combat ? 

General Witson. For example, in our aircraft by the end of 195¢ 
we will have over 1,300 jets in the Air National Guard alone. 

Senator Tirve. What would be your full complement ? 

General Witson. Around 2,100, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It does not necessarily follow that your Ajy 
National Guard units have to have the most modern equipment like 
jet planes in order to be up to proficiency in case of being called into 
Federal service? You have not yet reached that pinnacle of complete 
equipment / 

General Wiison. No, sir, we have never reached it. We alwors 
honed some day we would. ; 

Senator Dworsnak. It does not necessarily impair the work of the 
Air National Guard that you do not have everything ? 

General Wirson. No, sir. For training purposes toward our mobi 
lization mission, we are progressing very nicely. 

Senator Dworsnak. We have an Air National Guard unit in Boise. 
Idaho. T have watched them on the target range. I would like to 
see some of the regulars out there competing with them because | 
question whether they would be able to do any more than hold their 
own. It does not necessarily mean that they have to have the latest 
jet planes in order to carry on their training program. 

General Wirson. That is what I am saying. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you mobilized them in Federal service to- 
morrow, they would respond and be in very good shape ? 

General Wiison. Yes: and with the equipment that they have. 

Senator Tryr. Incidentally, General, you absolutely answered the 
question that was in my mind. T have no fear about the training of 
these reservists because you have answered the question positively. 
We know that we have not got full strength of the tvpe of equip- 
ment, but you say you are rapidly moving up on that and vou are 
70 nercent of a complete unit and will be pretty well up in the course 
of this fiscal year. 


uit 


SATISFACTION WITH GUARD PROGRAM 


Senator Savronstra.u. Is that correct, General, that the Air National 
Guard is pretty well pleased with what it has and pretty well pleased 
with itself richt now ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir; we are quite happy. We have a lot of 
improving to do, but we are very well pleased with the program that 
we have. 

Senator Dworsnak. It would seem to me that you should have 4 
Air National Guard units. Why do you have only 27? Couldn't 
these other States maintain Air National Guard units also? 

General Wirson. Well, sir, that program of 27 wings in the Air 
National Guard has been a program that was established hack in 1951, 
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ir, and our program has changed but very little since 1951. We have 
cds i stable program since that t time. 

Sen: itor Dworsuak. Is it keeping abreast of your Regular Air Force 
roger un é 

General Witson, .As was mentioned earlier, for example, we have 
(7 of our Air Defense units or Air National Guard units that have 
yobilization assignment with the Air Deferse Command who are right 
now standing runway alert with the ir Defense Command. They 
ire standing alert during daylight hours, i4 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. They have two airplanes with guns loaded, crews available, and 
re taking off on unknowns the same as any other person in the Air 
Defense Command at the present time. 

Senator DworsiAk, Naturally, we have to rely primarily on a pro- 
fessional army whether it be in the Air Force or some other branch 
of the armed services, but it seems to me we ought to make available 

e training that is vital to our national defense. We have many civil- 

many veterans of World War IL, who are eager to maintain their 
Reserve training. Now are you taking full advantage of that instead 
yelying too much on your professional army ? 

General Witson. We are relying on the Air National Guard, all of 
those who can participate up to the stre sngth that is authorized. 

tor DworsHak. If we increase that “strength by 25 to 50 percent, 
vou ald readily recruit the necessary personnel for your Air Na- 
tional Guard units to take up that increased implementation ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir, Senator, but we are still on a program, 
on a requirement program of what is required, and that goes back to 
the 51 wings that have been established as a requirement. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may say this: The basie point 
here that Senator Dworshak and I raise is more the question of do we 
have enough wings than it is the equipment for the wings that we 

have. 
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Senator DworsnaKk. Are we fully utilizing the potential of our civil- 
an pilot training and related activities ? 

Senator Stennis. That is the point Iam concerned about. These 27 
wings were planned in 1951. There has been no increase in the num- 
ber of wings since then. 

General Witson. Senator, that 1s reviewed every year. 

Senator Stennis. It has not been increased, though? That is the 
point I want to raise here as to whether or not it should | be increased 
‘onal LOW since we are in a position to expand some more in that field and 
aceq fg Utilize the men that have been in the Air Force and are going out. 

Senator DworsnaKk. What is the increase since 1951 in the Regu- 
ot of A ar Air Force wing status? From what to what ? 
that Greneral Winson. 70 to 137. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Virtually double. 
o AR At the same time how much have you increased your Air National 
n't  cuard 

freneral Winson. It has remained the same. 

Air General CALLAHAN. We have not gone up from 70 wings in 1951, I 
195), do not believe. 
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Senator Dworsuak. What was it in 1951? 

General CaLLanan. Surely it was higher than that number. WW, 
have 121 now. At theend of i954 we had 115. 

Senator Srennis. No use arguing over that. The point is whethe 
or not this Reserve program is keeping pace along with the other, 

Senator Dworsuak. The testimony is that it has not been keeping 
pace. 

AUTHORITY TO INCREASE RESERVE WINGS 

Senator Cravez. Do they have authority to increase it without tur. 
ther legislation? I agree with you boys T wish we had more, but 
happens that Congress said so many, and they cannot go beyond t! 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not think that Congress controls the | 
National Guard program ; do we ¢ 

General Wintson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. You said the National Security Council 

General Winson. Well, the overall war plan for the Air Force js 
controlled. 

Senator Dworsnax. If it is to be expanded for the civilian « 
ponents who would take the initial step ? 

General Witson. The initial step would have to be taken by tly 
Air Force in determining their requirement, 

Senator Dworsuak. Not by Congress ? 

General Witson. It would be taken by the Air Force to detern 
their requirements for Reserve and Regular. 

Senator Srennis. My observation on that, Mr. Chairman, is ¢! 
we will never have a successful Reserve program until the Reg 
services make up their minds to take the lead in making it successfi 

Congress can ask for it and can appropriate the money, but t 
leadership can come only from the Regular branches of the service, t! 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Senator Dworsnak. I agree with that, but if we conclude, possi)! 
erroneously, that the civilian components in the Air as ar 
keeping pace with the Regular units, then somebody in Cong 
should take the initiative to see that that ratio is maintained. 

General Witson. Senator, I did not want you to get the impression 
that 27 wings is the maximum the National Guard can take. 

Senator Dworsuak. But it is now. 

General Witson. The States have stated that they would take many 
additional units. 

Senator Dworsnak. What is your requirement here ? 

General Witson. My planning is based on the requirement estab- 
lished for the number of wings within the Reserve forces. 

Senator Dworsnak. Which is 27 currently ? 

General Wison. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. And it envisions no increase for the near 
future ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. General Wilson, if we cannot get this informa- 
tion from you, where can we get it, as to what you think the States 
can do, or are willing to do? 
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REQUESTS FOR ADDITIONAL SQUADRONS 


General Witson. I have on record within the National Guard 
Bureau where 38 States have requested 66 additional squadrons. 

Senator DworsHak. What is a squadron now compared to a wing? 

General Witson. Normally a wing is composed of three squ: adrons. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many squadrons are there in the 27 Air 
National Guard State units ? 

General Witson. It is 27 times three. They are all three squadron 
wings. 

Senator DworsHak. Fully mobilized ? 

General WILSON. a 

Senator STeNNIs. You have a request for 66 additional squadrons? 

General Witson. From the 38 States that requested 66. 

Senator STennis. That would be the equivalent of 22 wings? 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be of interest 

that prior to Korea the strength of the National Guard was of the 
a. r of 45,000, and was so limited at that time. 

I understand and know that we are now approaching 60,000 and 
he authorized strength up to the order of 90,000. 

So that there is a substantial buildup underway for the Air 
National Guard. 

Senator Dworsnak. The testimony does not indicate that you are 
planning aggressively for the Air National Guard unit and the 
Reserve units as you are for your Regular Air Force units. Is that 
right, or is that incorrect ? 

General CaLnaAHan. The planning for both the Regular and the 
Reserve Establishment goes along concurrently, si 

Senator Dworsuak. One is at a rapid rate and one is dragging its 
feet. according to the testimony. 

General CALLAHAN. No, sir; I would not agree that the approach is 
different. The two go along concurrently. 

However, when you have a question of where are you going to put 
your aircraft, you have only so much and you have a question of what 

it vou are going to equip. ‘Then, of course, the Regular Establish- 
ment is bound to get the high priority there in everyday training to 
meet an emergency. 


INCREASE IN AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Senator Dworsnaxk. General, I think one point you have overlooked 
in this diseussion is that you are asking for a three-and-a-quarter- 
billion-dollar increase in your Department of the Air Force budget, 
for the next fiscal year; is that correct ? 

General Bogart. New obligational authority; that is correct. 

General CatLanan. I would like General Bogart to cover that. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Senator DworsHak. The reason I am manifesting an interest in this 
is because we will reach a saturation point sooner or later. We cannot 
add these billions to the cost of maintaining the National Establish- 
ment. 

The point arises: can you get more for your dollars by trying to en- 
courage civilians, veterans of World War II and other young ‘Ameri- 
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cans Interested in becoming pilots or becoming available as reservist: 
inthe Air Force? Are you doing that kind of job to get more for you 
dollars and to expand the responsibility and the availability of iyi 
inns mn strengthening the Air Force potential of our country / ¢ 
General Bogart. Yes, sir; I think. Senator, that the objective her 

is to get a balance between the D-day forces and the followup forces jy 
accordance with the war plans which are laid down by our planners 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the National Security 


Council. 


AVAILABILITY OF GUARD AND RESERVE TRAINING 


Senator Dworsuak. Of course, T will admit vou are all experts, but 
when vou go home and when other Senators return to their respective 
States, inevitably they are deluged with inquiries and questions as to 
why there is not availability of Air Force training for war veterans 
and others who are interested in identifving themselves with this par- 
ticular phase of our national preparedness. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; and as we have pointed out sir, the re- 
quirement for these units is based strictly on the war plans on a re- 
quirements basis. 

I believe that both the Guard and the Reserve programs are going 
faster at this time than they ever have before. 

Senator Dwo msHak. That would not be difficult because they were 
standing still for a long time. 

General Bosarr. They are really moving, sir, and I think General 
Holland Gene a W ilson will bear me out on that. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may we ask General Hall about 
his wines? Did the Chair intend to question General Hall now about 
the Air Reserve? 

Senator CHavez. TI intended to ask General Hall to comment on the 
subject matter under discussion. 

Is there anvthing further from you. General Wilson? 

General Witson. Not at the present time. I have another presenta- 
tion. 

Senator Cuavez. General Hall, we are happy to have your testi- 
mony. 


Reserve Forces 


STATFMENT OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


WAR MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENT 


Senator Cravez. You heard the questions that were asked and you 
have heard the disenssion of the last few minutes. 

(seneral Hann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crravez. So you proceed. 

General Harn. I would like to start again at the point which Gen- 
eral Wilson started out, that both the Reserve and the National Guard 
programs are based on what the Chief of Staff and the Joint Chiefs 
approve as a war mobilization requirement. 

T also would like to point out that there have been lots of references 
made to a vitalized and expanded Air Reserve Forces program and 
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shat those words may not seem consistent with the retention of the 
-ame number of wings. 


EXPANSION IN MANNING, FACILITIES, AND EQUIPMENT 


But | would like to point out that there is a great deal of expansion 
voing On In both the Reserve and the National Guard in the field of 
manning, facilities, and equipment; and our major effort right now is 
to bring these units, for which there is presently a stated requirement, 
to a state of combat readiness which will require a great deal more 
effort on our part in all three of those areas; manning, facilities, and 

equuiprie hit. : : 7 

| think as far as the support of the active establishment is con- 
erned, those of us in the Reserve business have never been as fortu- 
wate as We are today because certainly the Chief of Staff has taken a 
very strong position that the Reserve will be built up as rapidly as 
possible and will reach an acceptable degree of combat capabilities as 
rapidly as possible. 

Senator SALronstaL.. If the Reserve training plan becomes law, 
General Hall, will that be of great assistance to both you and the Na- 
ion! Guard in stability of training ? 

General Hann. Yes, sir; I think the testimony before the Congress 
that has been delivered on that subject prior to now is that the Air 
Force does support the National Reserve plan because it would be of 
sole assistance, 

Senator Srennis. Do you not have more men available now than 
you can accommodate ? 
~ General Hann. No, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. I had understood you did. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to clear that particular point, I think the 
hasis of the question was this: Some question was indicated that the 
Reserve officers were ready to be trained, that there were plenty of 
Reserve officers that were willing to be trained now, but that the 
reason they were not being trained is because you did not have the 
equipment to train them. 

[sthat not in short what it was, Senator Stennis? 

Senator STENNIS. I understand they cannot have full equipment all 
around. My idea is that all the Reserve officers around the country, 
if more units were being formed, though they were not up to full 
standard, would be available for training. 

General Hani. I was coming to th: at. I believe General Wilson’s 
and my testimony heretofore has been applied completely to units. A 
very substantial part of the Reserve program, which is above the unit 
program, is the individual-training program. 


VOLUNTEER AIR RESERVE TRAINING 


As far as size is concerned, in the Reserve, it is about the size of the 
unit program. There are many communities at which there have not 
heen satisfactory sites or facilities for individual training and ‘ve 
have had to rely on something that we called our volunteer Air Reserve 
training-unit type of training in the past. This originally did not 
even provide a facility, but ater in the program provided rented 
facilities and a few liaison personnel. 


61179—55 67 
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That program has been much improved since the directive of ¢| 
Chief of Staff to improve the Reserves by the establishment of Nin 
Reserve centers which is a school-type program. 

We began that only a year ago. The percentage increase in that 
program ‘alone just in the last few months has more than doubled. | 
is going very well. 

E ven so, we have not activated all the Air Reserve centers all aroy 
the country that we hope to. We have activated 79. 

We have a goal of 109 which we expect to have activated by 194, 
which will go a long way toward meeting the geographical diftic ‘ulty 
of an individual livi ing where there is presently no facility. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you remember how many wings we had 
in the regular establishment in 1951 4 

General Haui. Yes, sir; I believe it was 96. 

Senator Dworsuak. That was on the blueprint. That was not the 
actual program at that time. I recall we were down to 70 in the 
late 1940's, 

General Haut. Iam drawing on my memory only, sir. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


1 would certainly feel remiss in not taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Ch: rman, to say that even though I am the Assistant 
Chief of Staff that is responsible, I think that we are going great 
guns in this Air Force Reserve program. 

I was running some statistics yesterday and in the Air Reserve 
Forces we uave an inventory oles of approximately 320,000 indi- 
viduals, over 170,000 of whom are taking some kind of training. 

We have never had anything like that in history before. Our per- 
sonnel and paid training elements in the Air Force Reserve in the 
last 12 months have gone from 15,000 to 45,000, a 800-percent increase, 

Senator Srennis. In the last 12 months? 

General Hatu. Yes. I feel very good about it. I think we are 
going to reach our goals which are very tough, but I am extremely 
optimistic and I get more so everyday. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 


COST OF PILOT TRAINING 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman what is 
the approximate amount it costs him to keep a pilot in training for 
a year. 

Do you have anything on that ? 

General Hatxi. I wish I did, sir. I will certainly provide that 
information. 

Senator Srennis. I thought a study had been made of that. It is 
a small percent of what it costs to keep a man in regular service all 
the time. 

General Hauu. I will provide that for the committee. You are 
talking about a reservist who holds a pilot position in a Reserve 
wing? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. Some of these men travel 60 miles, 12) 
miles driving in and driving out, just to keep up this training. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Estimated annual cost of maintaining pilot proficiency 


Active 
. a a Reserve, 
Item F-80 


Annual programed flying hours- aes ieceanee 300 125 


Total cost nacusecen ee ‘ , 700 | $85, 650 $23, 430 


Fuel, base and depot maintenance - - 4 , 500 | 52, 500 
Aircraft attrition ----- - a ; , 99, 200 26, 100 
Pilot pay and allowance - - - - : 7,050 7’ 050 


In making a comparison of the above program costs it should be noted that the 
relative combat effectiveness has not been considered. For the active duty pilot 
the 300-hour program represents operational requirements to produce a fully 
combat-ready unit. Because of limitations of effectiveness inherent in a Reserve 
Force, an Air Reserve Forces unit can never be considered combat ready in the 
sume sense as a like type Active Establishment unit. Within those limitations, 
however, it can develop a degree of combat capability which can provide a valu- 
able contribution on D-day. 


TRAINING REQUIRED 


General Hai. May I take one more second ? 

Senator CHavez. Certainly, General. 

General Hatt. We have just recently sent letters to all nonpartici- 
pating Reserve officers suggesting that if they wanted to remain identi- 
fied with the Reserve that they join for some kind of training. Out 
of the first 26,000 answers that we have received, over 13,000 have 
requested training affiliation of some kind with the program. 

Senator DworsHak. When did those letters go out ¢ 

General Hatt. About a month and a half ago. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that the first time since the end of World 
War IL? 

General Hati. No, sir; there were similar steps taken. There was 
an inventory running in 1951. A year later there was a new type of 
commission offered. Both of these gave us opportunities to contact 
our people. 

Senator Dworswak. This is the first real effort being made to utilize 
the Reserve potential. 

General Hay. I think it is the strongest effort that has been made; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Anyway, efforts are being made ? 

General Haun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

Senator CHavez. Thank you, General. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I feel encouraged by the reports 
that these gentlemen have given us—General Hall and General Wilson. 

Senator CHAvEz. You saw me smiling, too. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is my impression, that we have gotten a favor- 
able report here and I am very happy over it. 

Senator Cuavez. Now we will hear from General Bogart on the 
overall analysis of the fiscal vear 1956 budget estimates. 

Would you care to insert your whole statement in the file? If you 
prefer to read it, well and good. 
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ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that my pw 
pose is to outline the general financial position of the Air Force a 
to outline our request for appropriations before we go into the consi 
eration of each of the specific appropriation areas. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be based upon the statement here? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; most of the ground was covered to son) 
extent yesterday with Mr. Garlock and with Mr. Lewis with rega; 
to the unobligated balance picture, and so on. 

If it meets your approval, sir, what I should like to do is submit 1 
statement for the record and simply refer very briefly to a series of 
charts which I think we can follow without going through the stat, 


ment. 
Senator Cuavez. That is what Iwanted you to do. 
( The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, 
UNITED STATES AIR [FORCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force budget for fisca 
year 1956 provides for a balanced program which will enable us to keep on sched 
ule in our buildup toward a 1387-wing goal. The appropriations requested in this 
budget represent firm requirements which should be financed in fiscal year 1956 
in order to enable us to maintain an effective force at the time we are building 
toward our ultimate strength. As a part of the overall defense picture, this 
budget represents an investment in national security. 

The Air Force budget program for fiscal year 1956 which is being presented 
to you totals $15,109 million, for which we are requesting new appropriations 
in the amount of $14,784 million. The balance of $325 million will be obtained 
from prior-year unprogramed funds. This budget does not include an appro 
priation request for military construction, which will be submitted at a later 
date. We have several slides which show in summary form the financial pic. 
ture for the past year, this year, and next year. 


Cuart No. 1.—Distribution of fiscal year 1956 request for funds by appropriati 


[In millions of dollars] 


Percentag 


Appropriation 
Pproy Amount distributic 


Aircraft and related procurement $6, 100 
Major procurement other than aircraft -.__. Sicircak 3 400 
Maintenance and operations : 3, 788 
Military personnel a3 ; 3) 679 
Research and development - 570 
Reserve personnel 44 
Air National Guard_--- , 203 


were 14, 784 TT, 


1 Does not include military construction, inasmuch as funds for this purpose will be requested at a later 
date. 
Note.—Columns do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 FUNDS 


The first of these charts shows a distribution of the Air Force’s request fo! 
fiscal year 1956 appropriations. You will note that about one-half of our fiscal 
year 1956 funds will be required for day-to-day operating expenses in the “Mili: 
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rary personnel” and “Maintenance and operations” appropriations. The major 
procurement areas, for “Aircraft and other major items,” constitute 44 percent 
of the request. 3.9 percent of the total is for “Research and development” (in- 
iuding, for the first time, the supporting operational costs) and 1.7 percent pro- 
sides for the Reserve forces. 


wart No. 2.--Department of the At) Force—Air Force appropriations, fiscal years 
1954, 1755, and 1956 


[Millions of dollars] 
dwrrorniatio Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
aREe seen | 1954 enacted | 1955 enacted |1956 requested 
nd related procurement 3, 495. 2, 760. 0 6, 100. 
irement other than aircraft 674. 4 400. 
mand construction of real property 2 630. 0 i 
ince and operations 3 155 : 8 , 788 


sonne 1.7 3, 679 
ind development 1 570 
versonnel 8. 0 43 
al Guard U 203. 


submitted to Congress at a later date. 
s $110 million anticipated transfer authorized by Public é 
ements are provided for in other Air Force appropriations in fiscal year 1956. 


\ comparison of the fiscal year 1956 appropriation request with funds appro- 
ited for fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955 is shown in this tabulation. 
fhe increase in fiscal year 1956 in the “Maintenance and operations” and “Mili- 
ry personnel” appropriations is the natural result of an orderly build-up toward 
137-wing objective. These are the appropriations which bear the major 
sts of day-to-day operations. The increase in the “Research and development” 
propriation is due almost entirely to the fact that in fiscal year 1956 we have 
cluded indirect costs of our research and development program which hereto- 
re have been provided for in other appropriations. From a program stand- 
int, the fiscal year 1956 “Research and development” program is at about the 
ime level as the fiscal year 1955 program. 
The increase in the “Reserve personnel” and “Air National Guard” appropri- 
ons is in consonance with our objective of maintaining an effective reserve 
equipped with up-to-date equipment and capable of becoming an integral part 
four active forces if and when the occasion demands. 
No request is being made for fiscal year 1956 funds under the appropriation 
tle. “Contingencies,” inasmuch as this appropriation account is being abolished 
(| the requirements previously budgeted for under this title have been pro- 
ided for in other areas, 


NO: 3 Comparison of fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs sho ing dis- 
tribution by appropriation } 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiseal year 1956 


Appropriations 

ie P Percentage Percentage 

Amount distribu- Amount distribu- 
tion tion 


rcraft and related procurement $5, 315 


Major procurement other than aircraft 935 


itenance and operations 3, 432 

ry personnel 3, 468 

reh and development 575 

Rese serve personnel 3l 
\ir National Guard_- 164 
ontingencies__ 28 


Total____ : : . 13, 948 100. 0 15, 109 “100. 0 


’ Does not include military construction programs for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956. 
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The Air Force program for fiscal year 1956 totals $15,169 million, excluding 
military construction. As will be noted from this chart, this compares with oy, 
fiscal year 1955 program of $13,948 million. To facilitate comparison, military 
construction has been excluded from the fiscal year 1955 program. 1 

On a program basis, the procurement areas (‘Aircraft and related procure. 
ment” and “Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriations) accounteg 
for 44.8 percent of the fiscal year 1955 program, compared with 45.2 percent of 
the fiscal year 1956 program. In these areas, our fiscal year 1955 program 
includes the application of prior year funds, as we indicated to your committee 
last year. 

You will recall that in presenting our budget last year, the Air Force antig. 
pated the application of $1,645 million of prior year funds to the fiscal year 1955 
program in the aircraft and related procurement area, and that we reduced 
our request for new funds by that amount. At that time, we were in the proe. 
ess of conducting a thorough analysis of our procurement program, and tho 
figure of $1,645 million represented our best estimate. As time passed and the 
contracts were either canceled or adjusted, we found that we were able to 
recoup a greater amount. 

Our fiscal year 1955 program in this appropriation area now totals $5,315 
million as compared with the $4,405 million program which we presented to you 
last year. This is possible because we were able to increase the amount of 
prior year funds which could be applied from the original estimate of $1,645 
million to $2,470 million. The major part of this increase constitutes additional 
recoupment of prior year funds. Had not these additional funds been avail. 
able for use in financing the fiscal year 1955 program, funds for some of the 
requirements which are now in our current year program would have been 
deferred to ‘iscal year 1956, and thereby would have increased our requirement 
for new funds. 


Cuart No. 4.—Department of the Air Force—Summary of unobligated balar 
available for obligation in subsequent years as of end of each year 


{In millions of dollars] 


| 7 | 
. . matad 
| Actual as of ee FE ” lated 
» s Or i s 
June 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 | June 30, 195 


Appropriation 


Aircraft and related procurement . 4, 629.1 1 3, 325.0 
Major procurement other than aircraft be | 1, 083. § 2 830.0 
Acquisition and construction of real property - -- 1, 219. 647.5 
Research and development -- - -- 125. £ 91.5 


Total 7, O58. 4,894.0 


1 Includes $175 million associated with the MDA program. 

2 Includes $30 million associated with the MDA program. 

3 Does not reflect possible unobligated balances of fiseal year 1956 funds for military construction 
appropriation request for these funds will be submitted at a later date. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


The Air Force ended fiscal year 1954 with an unobligated carryover into fiscal 
year 1955 of $7,058 million, and we anticipate a carryover of unobligated funds 
at the end of fiscal year 1955 of $4,894 million. The unobligated carryover at 
the end of fiscal year 1956 is estimated at $3,655 million, plus a normal carryover 
of fiscal year 1956 construction funds. (The military construction budget is 
yet to be submitted to the Congress. ) 

The unobligated balance of $4,894 million estimated for June 30, 1955, includes 
$205 million associated with the mutual defense program. Accordingly, the 
estimated unobligated carryover at the end of fiscal year 1955 for Air Force 
programs amounts to $4,689 million. 

The estimates of the unobligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, shown on this 
ehart differ slightly from those reflected in the President’s budget. As you 
know, the President’s budget goes to the printer in December and the estimates 
included therein were developed last fall. In order to make our forecast more 
timely, a review was made about 1 month ago based on actual obligations 
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»urred through March. Based on that information, we have lowered our esti- 
mates of unobligated balances as of June 30, 1955, from $5,726 million as shown 
» the President’s budget to $4,894 million as reflected on this chart. 

“In developing the fiscal year 1956 budget, the Air Force has attempted to 
reflect a completely realistic forecast of unobligated balances which will remain 
avilable at the end of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 for carryover into 
subsequent years. This should give you a better insight into our planned finan- 
cial operations than was possible in earlier years. Heretofore, except in the 
reas of military construction, estimates of programed carryover of unobligated 
funds were limited to those funds for engineering changes and first destination 
transportation which normally occur in subsequent years. Thus, the estimates 
of wnobligated carryovers shown in previous budgets did not approach the 
amounts Which were eventually reported in the accounting records at the end 
of the budget year, since the accounting reports showed all unobligated carry- 
overs, both programed and unprogramed. This disparity is minimized by show- 
ing in the budget estimates our most realistic forecasts of the probable unobli- 
eted balance which will exist at the end of the current and budget fiscal years. 
These estimates are, in fact, projects based on past experience. We hope that 
we have been pessimistic. Our procurement people think that we have been. 
| sincerely hope to be able to tell you next year that our carryovers were smaller 
than we forecast. 

You have been given the general explanation for these carryovers—the com- 
plete end item concept—by previous witnesses. A little later, I should like to 
vo into the significant factors which create these carryovers. First, however, I 
should like to complete the Air Force fiscal picture as it applies to our 1956 
budget estimates. 


9\ 
ay 


No. 5.—Department of the Air Force—Air Force expenditures, fiscal years 
195 4-56 


{Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Appropriation 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


ppropriations 

raft and related procurement” i, 6, 150. 
Major procurement other than aircraft’’_ _- 950. 
(Acquisition and construction of real property”’ 1, 100. 
Maintenance and operations”’ 3 3 . 3, 500. 
Military personnel” 3, .§ 3. 3, 600 
Research and development” 444. § ‘ 535. 
Reserve personnel” 21. ‘ 38. 
Air National Guard” } 5. 183. 
ontingencies”’ 28. ¢ 27. 1. 


otal direct appropriations 5, 536 i, 16, 057. 
laneous accounts 132 _ ; —67. 


irand total__. 5, 668. ! , ‘ 16, 000. 


From the tabulation before you, it will be noted that actual expenditures in 
the fiscal vear 1954 totaled $15,669 million, and that the expenditure rate in both 
fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 will be $16,000 million. Thus, the Air Force 
has reached a plateau in disbursements. This is the result of payments being 
made against contracts that have been placed in past years for long lead-time 
production items, principally aircraft, plus our increasing day-to-day costs as the 
Air Force moves closer to its 137-wing force objective. 
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Cuart No. 6.—Status of Air Force unexpended funds at end of fiscal years 


[In billions of dollars] 


Status Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year Fi ea 


1953 1954 1955 
Unliquidated obligations for which disburse- 
ments will be made in subsequent years 
Unobligated balances 


Not available for obligation in following year-. 
Available for obligation in following year 
Direct appropriations 
Working capital accounts 


Unexpended balance 
1 Less than $50 million. 


It is estimated that unexpended balances of June 30, 1955, will be reduced 
$18 billion, the lowest point since 1951. The highest fiscal year end unexpended 
balance was reached at June 30, 1953, $28.1 billion. Thus, as you will note fron 
the chart, in the 3-year period ending June 30, 1956, the Air Force will haye 
reduced this unexpended balance by $10.1 biilion. This is the natural resy}t 
of receiving deliveries for items having a long procurement lead time. 

The vertical bars on this chart represent the total funds available to the Aiy 
Force as of the close of each fiscal year, as well as the status of these funds. As 
of June 30, 1953, the Air Force had an unexpended balance with the Unit 
States Treasury of $28.1 billion. Of this amount, we had outstanding unpaid 
contracts, or in accounting terms, “unliquidated obligations” of $22.4 billio 
By the end of fiscal year 1955, we expect these unliquidated obligations to hay 
been reduced to $13.9 billion. Our best estimate for the end of fiscal year 1956 
is $13.7 billion. 

It must be borne in mind that unliquidated obligations of this magnitude 
are normal and can be expected to continue under the present Air Force pro- 
gram. These unliquidated obligations represent outstanding orders in the hands 
of industry for which funds are earmarked as obligations. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Considerable attention has been given to determining any operating areas 
in which increased efficiency may be attained by utilizing stock and industria! 
funds. The criteria for such determination includes whether an effective buyer: 
seller relationship may be established and whether the benefits of improved 
stewardship and of a higher degree of cost consciousness will be generated and 
accrue to the Air Force by these types of operations. 

Statements and analyses of the stock and industrial funds will be presented 
in the later part of these hearings. My remarks, therefore, will be genera! in 
nature. 

No new divisions of the stock fund have been established during the current 
fiscal year. The scope of the Medical-Dental Division of the fund, however, 
was enlarged on July 1 last to include in the fund inventories of these supplies 
which are maintained at base level. This is consistent with the prediction 
which was made during the hearings last year. In addition, the procedures 
for the collection of accounts receivable in the Aviation Fuels Division have 
been improved with the result of materially reducing the interim between the 
sale of fuels to consumers and the point in time at which the related cash is 
credited to the stock fund. By virtue of increased utilization, the Air Force 
has been able to reduce the working capital required to finance these stocks by 
approximately $25 million. It is believed that an additional reduction of 10 or 14 
million dollars in operating capital can be affected through further refinements 
in our collection procedures. 

A commissary division of the stock fund will be activated on July 1, 1959. 
Sales will be made to commissaries, organizational messes, service hospitals 
and open messes. The estimated sales volume of this division during the fiscal 
year 1956 will be $375 million. 

As of July 1 the Air Force stock fund will be expanded to include all common- 
use standard-stock items at the ZI depot level. This will include consumable 
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items or at least items which, once issued, are not normally returned for repair 
and reissue. It is estimated that the annual issues from this Division will 
approximate $350 million. In addition, a stock fund division will be activated 
on duly 1, 1955, for the cadet store which will be a part of the new Air Force 
Academy. 
Seven printing plants were industrialized on July 1, 1954, making a total of 
eight printing establishments now operating on this basis. A survey is being 
made to determine whether further industrialization in this field is practicable. 
A test has been made to determine the practicability of industrializing the 
Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning plants. The results, so far, are promising 
and industrialization in this area is also targeted for July 1, 1955. This will 
involve approximately 50 installations throughout the world. The tests indicate 
that material savings will be effected by this type of operation. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


\t this point, I should jike to return to the subject of unobligated balances and 
outline for you the many factors and situations which contribute to unobligated 
carryovers in our continuing appropriations. 

Our budget estimates are based on the force objectives recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the National Security Council and the 
President. The program for the attainment of these objectives is laid out by 

This overall program is analyzed in detail to determine the points 
in time when definitive action must be taken in order that the required equip- 
ment will be ready, construction of new facilities will be completed, spares and 
spare parts will be on hand in our depots, personnel will be properly trained, 
and the coordinated whole will emerge as scheduled. 

To carry out this timetable, procurement action on many of our major items 
must be initiated well in advance of delivery dates because of the long produc- 
tion lead-time required. We determine the total dollar value of the complete 
end items for which procurement action must be initiated in the budget year. 
These requirements are incorporated in the budget as our program for the budget 
year, and include funds for contracts to be let not only in the budget year but 
also in subsequent years to insure that the complete major items are delivered 
in phase with our overall schedule. 

“Complete end-item” budgeting provides the Congress with a picture of the 
cost of the program being presented, instead of only the cost of that portion 
which would be placed under contract during the budget year. Further, it pro- 
vides a sound basis of program control and enables the Congress to finance a 
whole program without requiring succeeding Congresses to review these pro- 
grams one or more additional times. In providing all of the funds required for 
the entire program, Congress makes it possible for the Air Force to carry out 
its overall program with the greatest degree of efficiency and economy. 

In the presentations which follow, we will explain our program requirements. 
We will ask for your approval of the program and appropriation of the funds to 
finance it. In requesting these funds, however, we wish to make it clear that we 
do not expect to obligate the entire amount during the budget year. Sizable 
amounts are expected to remain unobligated at the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Let us take another look at this chart. (Refers to chart No. 4.) You will 
note that our actual unobligated carryover into fiscal vear 1955 amounted to 
$7,058 million, and that we expect carryovers at the end of fiscal year 1955 of 
$4,894 million and at the end of fiscal year 1956 of $3,655 million. 

More than three-fourths of our unobligated carryover at the end of fiscal year 
1954 as well as that estimated for the end of this fiscal year is accounted for 
in our major item procurement areas; the aircraft and related procurement and 
major procurement other than aircraft appropriations. These are the appropri- 
ations from which we procure our aireraft and other “hard goods,” the items 
which have long production lead-times. 
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RECAPITULATION 


Nia 9 4.1: 


At this point, I would like to depart from my prepared statement and explain 
the various steps in the procurement cycle. 

(The following is an explanation of the chart “Planned Aircraft Procurement 
Cycle” :) 

To understand the obligation pattern resulting from our way of doing business, 
it must be kept in mind that aircraft are not procured by one contractual action 
for each model. Separate contracts must be negotiated for the airframe, the 
engines, and all the various components which make up the armament system, 
the communication equipment, and so forth. Consequently it requires hundreds 
of contractual actions, or in other words obligation actions, to place on order the 
complete aircraft, initially. Other contractual actions are required, in addition, 
to definitize the spare parts, to incorporate engineering changes and to adjust 
prices during the production life of the contracts. 

This chart is illustrative of the full buying cycle for a typical aircraft mode! 
The horizontal scale is in years, starting with program review, and continuing 
through periods of negotiation, manufacturing, and delivery. 

The first bar on the chart shows a typical airframe contracting pattern. The 
aircraft is released for procurement early in the program year, after a period of 
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program review. Then follows a period of negotiation which ends with the large 
plack triangle which signifies the initial obligation. The other parts of the bar 
represent the manufacturing lead time and the period of delivery. The small 
triangles under the manufacturing lead-time and delivery bars, and the one after 
the delivery bar indicate engineering changes or redeterminations which may 
result in additional obligations (or deobligations) that late in the cycle. 

The second item on the chart is made up of staggered bars representing the 
airframe spares pattern. Spares are contracted for in increments by a series of 
provisioning actions, and the obligations (indicated by the small triangles) are 
recorded in steps as the actual lists of parts are determined and affixed to the 
airframe contract. The final provisioning action may take place as late as 90 
days prior to final delivery of the airplanes. 

The next bars represent the procurement of the installed and spare engines, 
which may have to be ordered before or after the airframe. On the chart the 
point of initial obligation (the large triangle) is shown as occurring close in 
tine to the corresponding point on the airframe bar. ‘The delivery period for 
the installed engines leads the delivery period for the airframe by the time the 
engines nust be in the airframe contractor’s plant during the assembly and test. 

Following the engines, is another section of staggered bars representing the 
successive provisioning of engine spare parts. 

Next comes a series of bars representing all the other Government-furnished 
property which is procured as required. This category includes the components 
of the armament systems, the communications equipment, the wheels, the tires, 
the photographic equipment, the special tools, and test equipment, and so forth. 
Under the forward purchasing policy, the short lead-time items are not procured 
until well into the first succeeding year, as shown by the large triangles. 

Following the other Government-furnished equipment is the related spares and 
spare parts for such equipment. 

The components required for training maintenance technicians are procured 
under a provisioning procedure like spare parts and the obligation pattern is 
similar. 

In recapitulation. The period of initial obligation is represented by the heavy 
black bar. It spans the end of the program year, and extends into the first 
succeeding year. 

The period of initial obligation of spares (the first narrow black bar) starts 
in the program year and extends into the period of delivery. 

The period of obligation adjustment, for engineering changes and price rede- 
terminations (the second narrow black bar), starts ordinarily in the first suc- 
ceeding year and may extend even beyond the last delivery, particularly in those 
instances where some negotiation difficulty is encountered in the final deter- 
mination of prices. 

The period of obligation of transportation charges (the third narrow black 
bar) begins with the flow of components and ends with the delivery of the last 
spare part. 

The final bar shows that expenditures may start (in a small way) in the 
program year and extend beyond the period of obligation adjustment and into 
the fourth year beyond the budget year. 

This is the way that the Air Force procures an airplane and it demonstrates 
graphically why it is necessary that unobligated balances are carried forward 
from year to year, when you consider that this type of procurement cycle is 
followed for each of the various types of aircraft in our program. The produc- 
tion cycle also explains the reasons for the unexpended, although obligated, bal- 
ances required to be carried over from year to year. It graphically demonstrates 
why the appropriations for these major procurements are made in “no year” 
appropriations (available until expended) rather than in the so-called annual 
appropriations which are available for obligation only until the close of the fiscal 
year, and for expenditure for 2 additional years. It is conceivable that this type 
of procurement could be financed under an annual appropriation which would 
eliminate the problem of unobligated balances. However, as you can see from 
the chart, this would be extremely complicated in budgeting and administering 
the funds. 

This typical obligating and expenditure pattern is based on a trouble-free pro- 
duction plan. Should unforeseen delays arise because of missing development 
milestones, production difficulties or strikes, the whole pattern and some of the 
obligating points slip toward the right, thus delaying the points at which obli- 
gations are incurred. 
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As you have seen, there are many steps incident to the procurement of a coy. 
plete aircraft and the initial spares and spare parts that must be procured with 
it. You have noted the time span which is required from the time the doilaj, 
are appropriated until the completed end-item is delivered. Also, of major jt. 
portance is the time phasing of the placement of the many contracts Which are 
required to obtain the finished product. 

The fiscal year 1956 budget estimates reflect the full impact of refinements jy 
our procurement policies which represent definite management improvements 
Our “Forward purchasing policy” provides for the placing of contracts at the 
latest point in time which will assure the delivery of materiel in phase with oy 
overall program. 

Contracts for initial spares and spare parts are not placed until definitive ists 
ef the items and quantities required have been developed with the mature. 
turers. 

During the production of aircraft, various engineering changes become neves. 
sary. The specific nature of these changes cannot be anticipated for each gir. 
eraft contract; however, our experience enables us to estimate the approxinat 
amount of funds which must be programed for this purpose. 

Funds for first destination transportation of long procurement lead-time com. 
ponent items are not obligated until deliveries are made, which is after jhe 
budget year. 

Through experience, we have found that a certain amount of difficulty has 
been encountered in the development of specifications. At this time, we do jor 
know of any specific instances where this difficulty will arise in connection with 
the fiscal year 1956 program, but we can be reasonably sure that the problem 
will occur to some degree between now and the end of fiscal year 1956. This 
may result in the contract for such an item not being placed until a subsequent 
year, with a resultant carryover of unobligated funds. 

Because of the complexity of many items procured by the Air Force, consider- 
able time is often required in the contract negotiating process. Such abnormal 
periods of time often contribute to the unobligated carryovers, particularly when 
negotiations extend beyond the end of a fiscal year. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to take reprograming actions in order that we 
may take advantage of the latest scientific advances in technological fields. 
When these reprograming actions are necessary, they may cause a delay in the 
placing of procurement contracts and thereby contribute to the unobligated 
carryover. We cannot predict the specific reprograming actions which may affect 
our presently planned procurement program. 

Research and development projects are always subject to technological ad- 
vances which are difficult if not impossible to predict. As progress is made, con- 
tinuing adjustment of the program also must be made to pursue the avenues of 
greatest promise. In addition, adjustments in the program often are influenced 
by changes in operational requirements. 

It is for these reasons that we will always have sizable unobligated carryovers 
in our no-year appropriations. These unobligated carryovers, however, are coul- 
patible with good sound management practices. 


JUNE 30, 1954 UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 
The unobligated balances are, of course, in various stages of activity at all 


times. To illustrate this point, I should like to discuss the status of our unob- 
ligated balances as of June 30, 1954. 
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No. 8.—Department of the Air Force—Status of unobligated carryovers in 
Air Force continuing appropriations, as of June 30, 1954 } 


[Millions of dollars] 


. Major pro- 
Aircraft and S ee : 
a related ( = — _ — and 
yrocurement other ¢ — Cee 
I . aircraft 


PROCGRAMED FUNDS 


med—pending direction . Saete ‘ : 
g withdrawal to be applied to finance fiscal year 1955 
rogram i a r a Bates os 
eted—pending initiation ‘ 
ted—pending commitment 
mmitted—pending obligation 


Total programed funds 
UNPROCRAMED FUNDS 
\{pplied to finance fiscal year 1955 program 


fotal unobligated funds 


1 Excludes acquisition and construction of real-property appropriation. 


In reviewing the status of these unobligated funds, one must bear in mind 
the many steps required to translate a program requirement into a contractual 
document, thereby creating a legal obligation. The purpose of this chart is to 
show the status of our June 30, 1954 unobligated balances in the continuing ap- 
propriations, and to furnish a breakdown of these funds to indicate the activity 
that had taken place toward the translation of the program into contractual 
actions. 

You will note that these balances have been broken down to show those por- 
tions which were programed on June 30, 1954—earmarked for specific items in 
the fiscal year 1954 and prior year programs—and those which were not pro- 
gramed. Funds in this latter category were in a reserve for application to 
finance a portion of the fiscal year 1955 program. 

After the Air Force receives its appropriations and has determined the quan- 
tities to be procured, within the dollars available, funds are earmarked for the 
financing of these requirements. This constitutes our programing of funds. 

After the determination of program requirements, procurement directives are 
issued to the field procuring agencies to proceed with the procurement of speci- 
fied quantities of end-items in the approved program. Thus, our funds are 
directed. 

When the procurement directive has been received, the field command initiates 
instructions for the procurement of the end-items, or components of end-items, in 
phase with the planned delivery of the end-items. This requires the determina- 
tion of the many components which must be procured separately, the consoli- 
dating of these requirements with those of other procurement directives, and de- 
lermining the agency which has procurement responsibility. The necessary pur- 
hase requests are then prepared. This phase is shown on the chart as “Di- 
rected—pending initiation.” 

The coordination of these procurement instructions with the field agencies re- 
sponsible for the latest design Specifications and maintenance engineering re- 
(uirements is an essential step prior to the beginning of negotiations with the con- 
tractor. Upon completion of these necessary checks, the contracting officer enters 
into the phase of advertising for bids or negotiating with producers. This stage 
in the procurement cycle is indicated on the chart as “Initiated—pending commit- 
nent.” 

After the contracting officer has determined the lowest responsible bidder and 
has virtually completed negotiations, funds are committed pending the finaliza- 
tion and signing of the contract. At this stage, funds are formally reserved in 
the accounting records as commitments pending obligation upon rece’ pt of the 
signed contract. 

As you will notice from the chart, all programed funds were directed as of June 
“0, 1954, with the exception of $375 million in aireraft and related procurement, 
S18 million in major procurement other than aircraft, and less than $1 million 
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in research and development. Except for the small amount of research ayy 
development funds, all of this money was earmarked for engineering changes and 
first destination transportation in subsequent years. 

As of June 30, 1954, the Air Force had not completed its planned recoupme "nt 
of prior year funds in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation fy» 
application toward the financing of the fiscal year 1955 program. As of tha; 
date, there was a total of $411 million which was pending withdrawal for apy) 

cation to the fiscal year 1955 program. In other words, upon analyzing the Jrne 
30, 1954 reports on the status of procurement funds, we were able to identify 
this amount as available for withdrawal. These funds were withdrawn ear; 
in fiscal year 1955 from the prior year programs and applied to the fiseal year 
1955 program. 

In the aircraft and related procurement appropriation, procurement actions 
amounting to $1,124 million were in the process of development at the field ey 
mand having procurement responsibility prior to the issuance of purchase re. 
quests. This phase in the procurement cycle accounted for $161 million in major 
procurement other than aircraft and $31 million in the research and developmen 
appropriation. 

The category “initiated—pending commitment” accounts for $282 million i; 
aircraft and related procurement, $90 million in major procurement other than 
aircraft, and $27 million in research and development. 

The category having the highest dollar value in each appropriation is tha 
OE *% ‘ommitted—pending obligation.” This is the step which immediately pre. 
cedes the recording of obligations. In other words, at this point the contract. 
ing officer has determined the source supplier, contract negotiations were pri 
ceeding, and the contracts were in the final stages of detinitization. 

As you know, a sizable portion of Air Force procurements, particularly in the 
major procurement other than aircraft area, represents items which ure con- 
mon to the other military services. The procurement responsibility for many 
of these common items has been delegated to the Army and Navy. Accordingly, 
the Air Force issues military interdepartmental purchase requests to the Arny 
and Navy for those items which are procured by the Army and Navy for the Air 
Force. When these military interdepartmental purchase requests are forwarde| 
to the Army and Navy procuring agencies, funds are earmarked in our account: 
ing records as “commitments.” These funds are subsequently obligated when 
either the procuring agency notifies the Air Force that (1) the requested items 
will be furnished from that agency’s stocks, (2) project orders have been issued 
for the manufacture and/or assembly of the items requested by an establishment 
within the procuring agency, or (3) a contract has been placed with private 
industry. As of June 30, 1954, outstanding military interdepartmental pur- 
chase requests in the hands of procuring agencies of the Army and Navy, for 
which obligations had not been recorded in the Air Force records, amounte( 
to approximately $200 million in aircraft and related procurement, $400 million 
in major procurement other than aircraft, and $7 million in research ani 
development. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize that, except for the funds which 
are identified as being applied to finance the fiscal year 1955 program, all of our 
unobligated carryover funds as of June 30, 1954, were programed, that is, 
earmarked for specific purposes. 

Of the estimated unobligated balance for June 30, 1955, $325 million in the 
major procurement other than aircraft appropriation represents unprogramet 
funds which we have planned to apply to the fiscal year 1956 program, there- 
by reducing our requirements fur new obligating authority for fiscal year 156 
All other estimated unobligated carryovers as of the end of fiscal years 195 
and 1956 will be programed and thereby earmarked for specific items that are 
integral parts of our overall planned procurement programs through fiscal 
year 1956. 


REQUEST FOR NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


General Bocarr. May I have chart No.2. (See p. 1059.) 

The main points I should like to Sou out here, sir, are that the 
last column on the right shows the amounts that we are requesting in 
new obligating authority by appropriation. 
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You will note that in aircraft and related procurement we are ask- 
ing for $6,100 million. 

In mi \jor procurement other than aircraft, $400 million. 

That is not the program figure as I will show you on a subsequent 
chart, but that is our request for new obligating authority. 

Senator CHavez. That is the total request ¢ 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. 

I might also say that these | figures are the figures in the President’s 
budget as adjusted by the additional requirements g generated by Pub- 
lic Law 20, the Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

There are slight changes in certain appropriations from the Presi- 
dent’s budget as origin: uly submitted, which I will point out. 

Now, as far as acquisition and construction of real property goes, 
we have no figure because we do not yet have the authorizing legis- 
lation and we ‘do not have the authorization for appropriation Tequest 
yet from the executive department. 

* In maintenance and operations the figure is $3,788 million. That 
figure differs slightly from that in the original budget, due to the 
fact that we had decided since then to go into a stock fund type opera 
tion on commissaries and for purely tec chnical reasons we had to trans- 
fer $7,974,000. 

This is for transportation of subsistence from the Army depots. 

In the military personnel we have a figure of $3,679 million. That 
is $239 million above the original submission and the increase is the 
resultant figure of taking the $8 million out for transportation and 
putting in the requirement for Public Law 20. 

Our research and development appropriation request is $570 million 
and I might point out that that shows as a very material increase 
above the figure in 1955, which was $418 million. 

The reason for that is that this vear, in accordance with the instrue- 
tions of the Congress last vear, we have included all of our support- 
ng operational cost in the Research and Development appropriation 
wid there is $139 million in there for maintenance and operations 
type costs which were previously carried under the “Maintenance and 
Operations” appropriation. 

That then brings the figure down to $431 million which is the figure 
towhich Mr. Gardner addressed himself this morning. 

In Reserve personnel the requirement is $43,600,000. That is 3.6 

nillion above the original submission and the increase is also due to 
the Career Incentive Act. 

ithe Air National Guard it is $203.1 million. ‘That is $3.1 million 
wve the original submission for the same reason. 

Senator Toye. I note that in fiscal 1954 you had $14.9 million. 
In 1955 you had 58. 
‘ape now in 1956 you have $43.6. 

| other words, how many additional men in the Reserve personne! 
ein that give you? 

Gener: al Sronr. This represents only the paid portion of the Reserve, 
sir. In 1955, total paid reservists were 22,000. 
Ih) 1956. it is 74.000. 


if 
al 
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INCREASES IN RESERVE STRENGTH 


Senator Tryr. In other words, you have increased the Reserve thy: 
number; you have more men partic ipating in your Reserve progr an 
So that gives you a greater potential strength to recruit momentarily 
because of that. | 

General Stone. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Which again lessens the question of our weakness j) 
the event that we were compelled to immediately remobilize and 1 
does not necessarily represent weakness in our defense even thong! 
we may reduce our manpower by some 200,000?) Am [ right, or wrong? 

(General Stoner. That is correct, sir. 

Later on this afternoon I am going to talk more in detail about tha 
$43 million. I think I will cover some points as to the manpower poo! 
availability of trained personnel that is at our disposal. 

Senator Cuavez. General, the same thing would apply to the Air 
National Guard. The increase in 1954 from $147 million to $195 mil 
lion, $160 million up to $203.1 million. 

_ General Stoner. All IT can say is that is not in my area of responsi- 
bility, but IT am sure that General Wilson can answer that questio: 
very quickly. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. I think the figures speak for 
themselves. 

General Bocarr. These figures that we are showing here are new 
obligating authority enacted in the case of 1954 and 1955 and 
requested for 1956. 

FUNDS TRANSFERRED 


We will point out a little later T believe that the actual funds we 
used under the transfer authority we requested before the Senate in 
these hearings last year is actually about $31 million. In the Reserve 
personnel appropriation, we are transferring about $3 million to 
cover the speedup in the Reserve program which has taken place above 
our original estimate last year. 

Actually we had $28 million of new obligating authority enacted, 
plus a transfer authority if we needed it, and we did need it. 

Now, the other point I should make here is that our figure for mili- 
tary personnel for fiscal year 1955 shows as $3,356.700,000, and we 
were authorized by Public Law 24 to m: ike a transfer of $110 million 
to cover the cost of Public Law 20, the Career Incentive Act. during 
the last 3 months of this year. 

The total comparative figures for all appropriations except military 
construction, and again I want to point out I am talking only new 
obligating authority, are $11.4 billion for fiscal year 19% 54: fiscal 1955 
was $11.5 billion, and for this year it is $14.8 billion. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Senator Dworsnak. General, under construction of real property 
you had almost a threefold increase in fiseal 1955 in that item to $630 
million. You say you are going to make a subsequent request for 
funds and that nothing is asked in the current budget. 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


1 you not anticipate you will have a very sizable unexpended bal- 
ance on June 30 under that category ¢ 
~ General Srone. Senator, we will have a sizable une xpended balance, 
not anywhere as sizable as we expected at this time last year. 

| might say that I have just had a re port that our obligations which 
we have been forecasting for fiscal year 1955 to be $1.2 billion i in fiseal 
1955 very well may go beyond that. 

We are having a very successful effort to get our military con- 
struction money to work this year and it is really beginning to pay off. 

Senator DworsHak. What kind of construction / 

General Sronr. Base construction. That is all types of support 
facilities, new bases, runways, buildings, and so forth. 

Senator Dworsiak. I thought that is what we had been hearing 
about the last year or two, in Spain, Morocco, England, Have you not 
been carrying on a rather sizable base construction program ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir; but we have been plagued with the difti- 
culty in getting the contracts, getting our planning done ahead of 
time, and actual lly we have m: ide phenomenal progress this year. At 
least tome it appears to be phenomenal. 


COST OF NEW CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator STENNIS. May I ask a question if Senator Dworshak has 
completed. 

Op posite that acquisition and construction of real property, how 

‘h do you expect to ask for? You say in your note: “To be sub- 
mitted to €C ongress at a later date.” 

Do you know how much you are going to ask for there? 

General Sronr. It will be something over a billion dollars, I believe. 

Senator STENNis. How much are you requesting for new authoriza- 
tions in the present military construction bill for the Air Force / 

Mr. Turner. Literally over a billion anda half, 

a STENNIS. You will request in addition to the figuras on the 

vall about a billion dollars for new construction / 

Nhe Turner. Yes, sir. 

General Bogarr. Probably over that, sir. I don’t know what the 
ir Force figure will be. 

Mr. Turner. Final decision has not been made. 

Senator CHavez. On the contingencies item / 

General Bogart. We have abolished “C ontingencies” as an appro- 
priation and we have picked up the requirement in “Maintenance and 
operations.” 

INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator DworsHak. Instead of asking for an increase for the next 
liscal year of three and a quarter billion dollars when you come in with 
vour subsequent request, you will have close to a $5 billion inerease in 
the budget for next year. 


61179—5A5 
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General Bocarr. In new obligating authority; that is correct, sj 
I will show you how it compares 
Senator Dworsuak. Whether it is authority or something else, j it is 
money that you are asking Congress for and it will represent an i) 
crease of $5 billion. 
DISTRIBUTION OF REQUESTS 


General Bogart. That is correct. I will show you a program com. 
parison here very shortly. 

Chart No. 1 (see prepared statement) simply shows the distribu. 
tion of these funds to indicate the parts of the whole which are made 
up by the various appropriations. 

I think the important thing to note here is that our operating costs, 
that is the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation and the 
“Military personnel” appropriation add up to very nearly 50 percent 
of our total requirement. 

1 would expect that the total Air Force budget would split just 
about half between those two appropriations and all of the others, in- 
cluding procurement, as a normal proposition for the next few years, 

Senator Cuavez. The item of maintenance and operation and the 
item of military personnel takes practically 50 percent? 

General Boearr. Practically: yes, sir. As we approach attainment 
of the 137-wing force, where, of course, those become more and more 
the principal fixed ch: arges, as it were. 

May I have chart No.3 please. (See p. 1059.) 


COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 PROGRAMS 


Now, this is the comparison of the fiscal year 1955 and the fiscal 
year 1956 programs. You will notice that on a program basis, for 
fiscal year 1955—and here we have eliminated the “Acquisition and 
Construction” figure—we programed $13.9 billion as our total 
requirement. ? 

Now, the reason that that was not matched by the new obligating 
authority request was because we had unprogramed funds which we 
carried over to meet a part of that programed requirement. 

In fiseal 1956 our total program is $15.1 billion, exclusive of * Acqui- 
sition and construction,” and that includes a firure of $325 million 
unprogramed carryover applied against our requirement for “Major 
procurement.” 

You will recall that our new obligating authority figure was 540) 
million there and our programing is $725 million. 

Here again you will notice that our requirements for “Maintenance 
and operations” go up slightly percentagewise over the previous years. 

It is 25.1 against 24.6, but it is very nearly a stable amount. 

Now, may I have chart No. 4, please. (See p. 1060.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Now, this is the chart which points out the amounts of our carry- 
overs of unobligated balances. You will note that as June 30, 1954. 
we had an unobligated carryover of $7 billion. 

As of June 30, 1955, we are estimating $4.9 billion, and as of June 
DO, 1956, we are estimating $ 3.6 billion. 


4 
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You will note that that does not include a carryover for acquisition 
and construction of real property, which will probably be somewhere 
nthe vicinity of seven or eight hundred million dollars, so that the 
comparable figures there are ‘about, say 4.2 or 4.3 actual unobligated 
carryover. 

Senator Cuavez. Why was that included ? 

General Bocarr. Because, sir, we cannot forecast it until we know 
how much 1956 money we w ill be forecasting against. 

Senator Stennis. The authorization bill has not come down yet on 
that. It in hinfons the Armed Services Committee now. 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES 


Senator Dworsuak. While you have been talking about new auth- 
orizations, are you going to tell us specifically what your actual expen- 
ditures will be in the fiscal year! 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; I have that. Chart No. 5 reflects expendi- 
tures (see p. 1061) broken down by appropriations. Our total, in- 
cluding our miscellaneous—for fiscal year 1954 our expenditures were 
15 bi llion 600 million, and we are estimating for fiscal 1955, $16 billion, 
and again for fiscal 1956, $16 billion. 

Now, we feel that our expenditures—that is the actual cash taken 

out of the Treasury—have reached a plateau here as we have caught 

up with the contracts—that is, we are paying off against contracts 
made in previous years, 1952, 1953, and so on, and we will probably 
hold at that level on the basis of our current programs. 


DEFINITION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator STENNIS May I ask now if the Air Force uses the words 

“unobligated a es” the same way the Army does? 

As I ‘understand, the Army will let a contract, but until they get 
down to the part—that is, they will plan an installation—but ‘until 
they get down to the actual contracting and actually obligate them- 
selves to pay these particular million dollars here, until they have 
signed a contract obligating to pay it specifically, they call it unobli- 
gated balances. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Senator STennis. Although it is committed to the building of a ship 
for the Navy or for the Army installation. 

Do you use the word in the same way ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; we are required to. Under section 1311— 
and I can’t cite the public law which was passed in August of last 
year—we have a definition of what constitutes an obligation for re- 
porting purposes in the Federal Government. Basically. it requires 
that vou actually have in hand a signed contract or a valid acknowl- 
edgment for the small purchase requests and things of that sort. We 
actually have funds in work in several States. When we direct a pro- 
curement we reserve funds against that direction, but the funds are not 
yet obligated. 

Senator CHavez. Until the contract is signed ? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. Even then there is a consider- 
able amount of work that must be done. In our case the major pro- 
curing outfit is the Air Materiel Command. They must go ahead and 
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advertise or negotiate. as the case may be, and when they are realy 
to make the final price determination, they commit the funds and at 
that time, by administrative order of the exec utive department we aye 
required to earmark those funds. So when they are committed we 
must have the money on hand. We cannot go beyond that stage. The 
money does not actually become obligated until that commitment 
becomes a firm contract. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to further identify that section that you 
referred to, it is Public Law 663. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Srennis. My point was that it is misleading sometimes 
jus ‘to say that we have so many billions unobligated. As a matte; 
“s fact it is actually committed already to a ship or to certain planes, 
but there has been no actual contract signed that makes it a legal obli 
gation. 

Senator Trryr. However, your fiscal affairs are much improved over 
what it was. When I first came to the committee J think we had $10 
billion at one time on the barrelhead—and General Moore is nodding 
his head in confirmation, so I was absolutely right on that. So I say 
that I commend you gentlemen for having put your fiseal affairs into 
an excellent order. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, sir. 


STATUS OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Chart No. 6 (see p. 1062) illustrates that to some extent, sil 
is the status of our unexpended funds. 

Senator Ciravez. When you say “unexpended funds,” do you mea 
“obligated and unoblig: ated” 

(reneral Bogarr. Yes, sir: sae whole business. 

Here our unobligated carryovers are shown at the top of each on 
of those bars. We have our working capital funds which show at the 
very top of the bar. 

Then we have unobligated balances which have expired, but are 
still available for expenditure, that is to pay off adjustments in con- 
tracts. 

We can no longer obligate them, but they can be used to pay for 
increases in valid obligations. 

And then we have the balances which are again unliquidated obli 
gations. 

In other words, those are obligations which have not yet been paid 
because of the deliveries not having been made on the contracts and 
soon, but we do have firm obligating doc ‘uments for them. 

You will note that our totals there, from a peak of $28.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1953, have been coming down and we are now at a point 
of $18 billion estimated for fiscal 1956. 

Here again that figure, and especially the figure of $13.7 billion, 
which is in there for unliquidated obligations, should not vary mate- 
rially as long as we stay at or near our current level of activity. We 
do not think that we will reduce that very much further. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Now, with regard to the statements that were made yesterday on 
the unobligated carryovers—I think I would like the other slide (see 
hart No. 7 on p. 1064)—I would just like to remind the committee 
of the discussion yesterday which was given by Mr. Lewis, General 
Gerrity, and Mr. Garlock on the reasons for the unobligated carry- 
over. I have a fairly complete summary of that in my prepared 
statement. 

Since they went over it yesterday, I would simply like to ask your 
permission to insert this ¢ ‘hart in the record along with an explanatory 
statement because I believe that it points out fairly well why we must 
continue to carry over unobligated balances. 

Senator Cuavez. You want to insert it at this point ? 

General Bogarr. I will insert it as a part of my prepared state- 
ment. 

Thank you, sir. 

| think then that will complete my statement, sir, unless there are 
questions Which the committee has on this point. 

Senator Crravez. Does any member of the committee desire to ask 
any questions of General Bogart / 

Sentor STennis. I think he has given us a very good statement. 

Senator Roperrson. And I like the way he has presented those 
charts. It is very clear and we can understand what he is talking 
about. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, sin 

Our next witness, then, sir, will be General Stone for the “Military 


personnel” appropriation. 
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TABLE II1.—Obligations as of 31 March 1955 Re 
: : a ae . en Pn a ve 
Obligations as of 31 March 1955 against the appropriation “Military Personne ment 
were S$2.677,156,200, including estimated obligations against comparative trang =(M) 
ters of S662,050. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Creneral Srone. [have a prepared statement for the record, wh proc 


[ will submit. If it please the committee [will brief the informa W 
In this statement. MD. 
Senator STENNts. You may proceed. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATE) r OF Brig. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF Perrs 
PLANNING DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, vou have been briefed on py 
Air Force’s manpower requirements. Consequently, my remarks will pert 
to the personnel programs which are aimed at meeting those requirements « 
ing this and the next fiscal vear. The figures used will be in round numbers 

The program for 1955 which we presented to vou last spring, provided a he. 
ginning strength of 955,000, an end strength of 970,000 and a man-yvear ( 
of 960,000. It was designed to support a strength of 120 wings by the end of this 
fiscal year. 

The program was basically a normal personnel program. It did, however 
chide a limited early release schedule for airmen to permit us to remain with 
a ceiling of 960,000 man-vears. As a result of entering fiscal vear 1955 with 
strength of 948,000 compared to our planned beginning strength of 955,000, 
have been abie to reduce materially the early release feature. 

Our budget program provided for an average reenlistment rate of 33 perce: 
which we indicated was a very optimistic figure. In view of our experience 
far this year, we expect to average about 26 percent. 

In light of this lower reenlistment rate, our requirement for training is pi 
portionately higher. Without added emphasis on the amount and quality of 
training, the loss of experience resulting from the low reenlistment rate con'd 
have serious effects. 

We had programed an average intake of 11,000 nonprior service airmen y\ 
month in the original budget. We found, however, that with the lower reenlisi 
ment rate and a lower beginning strength, we required an average of 13,70) 
per month to attain our programed military end strength of 970,000. 

This increased procurement requirement would have automatically generat 
an increased training load. However, in order to prevent an expansion of tli 
training program, we decided to peg the procurement at a slightly lower figur 
and make up the difference with civilians under the authority of section 720 
the fiseal year 1955 Appropriation Act. 

As a result, our military operating program for fiscal year 1955 contains 
end strength of 959,000 with a man-year average of roughly 957,000. Additio 
spaces in our end strength will be civilianized under the home-front program 
These spaces have been withdrawn from the airman program, and the civilian 
personne! to fill them will be paid from other appropriations. 

For fiscal year 1955 the Congress appropriated $3,356,704,000 for the Military 
Personnel appropriation. In addition to these funds made available by tl 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 1955, $110 million is being trans- 
ferred to the appropriation in accordance with authority contained in the 2! 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, 1955. This is to provide for additional costs 
which have occurred subsequent to the passage of DOD Appropriations Act 
1955. 

ur latest estimate is that our program this year will require all of these funds 

With regard to our program for fiscal year 1956, the budget request for Mili 
tary Personnel totals $3,679 million, including $239 million for increased costs 
resulting from enactment of the Career Incentive Act of 1955, Public Law 2 
84th Congres. It will provide for a beginning strength of 970,000, an end strenst! 
of 975,000, and a man-vear average of about 970,000. 

The 17,000 officer gains in 1956 will satisfy the officer requirement. The bulk 
of these, about 10,000, will be provided by the Air ROTC, 8,000 of whom will enter 
flving training and 2,000 will be for nonrated positions. 
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Recall of officers is confined primarily to chaplains and judge advocates, and 
a very limited number of highly qualified specialists and pilots. Direct appoint- 
ments are limited to medical officers. We have provided for the appointment of 
3) warrant officers in line with our planned buildup as authorized in Public 
Law 604, 81st Congress. 

An input of 500 nurses and women medical specialists is programed. This 
number should be attainable and may be increased if the Air Force is unable to 
procure the 1,000 programed for this fiscal year. 

We are presently planning a 6,500 pilot production rate, including ANG and 
MDAP. The USAF portion of the output from flying training will be 28 percent 
from aviation cadets and 72 percent from officer sources. 

The program includes average monthly enlistments of 13,800 nonprior service 
airmen, 2,000 prior service airmen, 200 WAF and 300 aviation cadets. <A reenlist- 
went rate of 29 percent is included. 

This program is designed to achieve an end strength of 975,000 by July 1, 1956. 
Level procurement of airmen is not contained in this budget program. As indi- 
cated by General Hobson in his statement, we propose to include level procure- 
ment when we prepare our actual operating program. This would require addi- 
tional hiring of civilians to fill the gap betwen the actual military strengths on 
hoard and the programed total end strength of 975,000. Therefore, we are re- 
questing for fiscal year 1956 the same civilian substitution authority as was con- 
tained in section 720 of the current year’s appropriation act. 

Three hundred cadets will enter the Air Academy in July 1955. These cadets 
will be included in our total military strength and will amount to 270 man-vears. 

In 1956, officer promotions remain approximately the same as in the programs 
for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. They are in line with a planned phasing to 
permit the minimum essential number of promotions for incentive, but will pre- 
vent reaching grade limits in the immediate future. 

This phasing is intended to keep promotion opportunities available until sep- 
arations present some relief in the higher grades. 

Airmen promotions reflect a higher rate of advancement in the F—4 and F-5 
grades than in previous years, due to the high rate of loss of first-termers dur- 
ing fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The number of airmen of these grades on board 
as of June 30, 1956, will be substantially below the strengths of June 30, 1954, 
and June 30, 1955. The promotion schedule does not bring the top four grades 
to the required number. This is because, with high losses, we do not have 
sufficient numbers of men who are qualified to meet our promotion criteria. 

One of the areas which is causing us the greatest concern is the PCS travel 
program. The Air Force has been aware for some time of the congressional! 
interest in reducing frequency of movement of military personnel. For the past 
2 years, we have carried on an aggressive travel economy program. Assignment 
and reassignment methods and policies have been examined carefully. 

Many actions have been taken to reduce frequency of moves. This program 
has been very successful. Now, however, we are reaching the point where any 
substantial savings can only be made by changes in basic programs rather than 
through improvements in administrative procedures. When we first prepared 
our budget for fiscal vear 1956, PCS travel costs computed out about $10 million 
higher than the budget we have submitted. We arbitrarily applied a reduction 
of $10 million in anticipation of further management improvement even though 
we recognized this would be extremely difficult. 

A comparison of fiscal years 1955 and 1956 emphasizes this difficulty. The 
gains and losses, which are the items responsible for 17 percent cf all travel 
costs, in fiscal year 1956 are only slightly less thon in fiscal yeur 1955. The aver- 
age strength in fiscal year 1956 will be more than 13,000 higher than in fiscal year 
1955. Nevertheless, we are asking for $16,935,000 less in PCS travel funds in 
1956 than our estimated requirements for 1955. 

The following table shows a comparison of man-years and dollar requirements 
for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956: 


| 
1954 1955 1956 


| 
Se Tae as 


M im-Years._ 939, 424 | 957, 494 969, 939 
Dollar requirement | $3, 251, 808, 601 | $3, 467, 983, 333 $3, 679, 000, 000 
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The higher average strength planned for 1956 and the additional cost of ti, 
Career Incentive Act of 1955 are the primary reasons for the higher dolla, 
requirement. Other factors such as the high gains and losses of 1955 and 197¢ 


increase the cost of these programs, when compared to fiscal year 1954. 
SIZE OF FORCES 


General Stone. In fiscal year 1955 our military personnel progray 
which we brought to the Congress last spring provided for a force of 
960,000 man-years. 

That was designed to support a force of 120 wings by the end of 
this fiscal year. As you have been told previously, we have exceeded 
that wing goal by one wing. At the end of this fiseal year there 
will be 121 wings. 

The program we presented to you last spring included a reeulist 
ment rate of 33 percent. That was an optimistic figure as we advised 
the Congress last year. It was based upon the experience that we 
had had in past years. 

However, at the time we made that estimate we had no experience 
with the people who were completing their term of service and who 
had enlisted right after the outbreak of Korean hositlities. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


Senator Roperrson. Has improved housing conditions at posts like 
(roose Bay increased reenlistments ? 

General Stone. We have made surveys on the housing situation and 
its impact on reenlistment intentions. We have found that there is 
about a 20 percent differential between the reenlistment intentions of 


pon 


Way 


those who were satisfied with their housing, and those who were dis- 
satisfied. 

I cannot give you any more specific information because we have 
run only this one sur vey, ‘but there is cert: uinly a connection. 

Senator Rosertson. Improved housing conditions do increase re- 
enlistments ? 

General Stons. Yes, sir. 


VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Senator Roperrson. What percentage of your new men do you 
now have to get by the draft ? 

General Stone. The Air Force is taking no draftees. We havea 
100 percent volunteer force at the present time. We hope it will re- 
main that way. 

Senator Stennis. Do you feel that it would remain that way if we 
did not pass the Selective Service Act extension ? 

General Stone. That is doubtful, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You are doing all your own recruiting? 

General STONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. How much are you spending for the various 
advertising media ? 

General Strong. I cannot give you an answer offhand. My recol- 
lection at the moment is that it is about a million dollars. 

Senator Dworsuak. What are you using? 
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eneral Bogart. May I hold that question until Friday, sir? I 
nao to cover that in the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion. 


Senator DworsHak. All right; fine. 
REENLISTMENT RATE 


General Stone. This reenlistment rate of 33 percent that we con- 
templated did not materialize. This year we have experienced some- 
thing so far, of less than 26 percent. That drop in the reenlistment 
ate has caused a requirement for a larger number of people to come 
ito the force which in turn would require greater training effort. 

\s General Hobson indicated to you this morning, rather than in- 

ease the input, we have pegged it at a lower level ths an the require- 
ment and have substituted civilians where it was feasible and eco- 

omical to do so. 

by that means we have prevented building up the training estab- 
lishment. 

lf we can keep the input at a relatively level rate over this year and 
the succeeding years we can stabilize the training establishment and 
conserve On personnel. 

The forecasts that were made relative to the reenlistment rate in the 
early part of this year prior to the passage of the new reenlistment 
bonus indicated that there was a continuing downtrend. Now, there 
may have been somewhat of a scare element in that because we had not 
experienced this drop before. 

However, this bonus did stop the downward trend. Although we 
forecast it might go down to 16 percent, it leveled off at around 22. 

We expect there will be a very salutary result from the Career In- 
centive Act which was just passed because all of our personnel surveys 
show that the No. 1 thing that made people unhappy with the service 
has been the low pay. 

We feel this pay increase, which is most applicable to those who are 
just completing their first enlistment, will have a very fine effect and 
we are expecting an increase in the reenlistment rate so that in the 
1956 program we have scheduled in the program a reenlistment rate 
of 29 percent as against the less than 25 that we have experienced 
-o far this year. 


COST OF MILITARY PERSON NEL PROGRAM 


In 1955, as General Bogart showed you, this appropriation was 
$3.356,704,000. The Career Incentive Act that was applicable for the 
last quarter of the fiscal year as well as certain other additional costs 
required an additional appropriation of $110 million which was given 
tous in the second supplemental. 

The cost of the program in 1956 is $3,679 million, including $239 

illion for the Career Incentive Act of 1955. 

‘ie Cuavez. As against / 


a 


General Stone. $3,467,983,333 for fiscal year 1955, on a comparable 
basis, 

The 1956 program is only 12,500 man-years larger than the 1955 
program, 970,000 as comp: red to 957.500. But in that period of time 
we contemplate going from 121 wings to 131 wings, or a 10-wing 
increase in the force. 
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We feel that will be a considerable undertaking. 

As General Hobson indicated to you this morning, it is goi 
require some very fine management of m: anpower resources. 

In fiscal year 1956 we are going to suffer net losses of about 210, 
airmen, 

Senator Cx. avez. That is due to the reduction ? 

General Sronr. Termination of their 4-year tour. They 
right after Korea, in 1952. 

Senator Cuavez. The directive to reduce personnel has not! 
to do with that loss ? 

General Sronr. No, sir: we have a 5,000 increase next vear. 

Senator Roperrson. Does that make vou have some doubts 
whether vou will be able to fill their ranks by volunteers, thy 
number that came in during Korea ? 

General Stone. No, sir: we had large losses in 1955 and wi 
been able to meet the input quotas through voluntary e ‘yagi n 

It is true that the draft calls in the early part of the ve 
little higher than they are now, but even so in January and Fel 
we did quite well. 

March and April are norm: ally, historically bad recruiting 
because it is springtime and men’s thoughts turn to other thing 
joining the service. 


RESERVE SERVICE 


Senator Dworstak. What percentage of that 210,000 vo 
to lose will go in the Reserve ? 

General Stoner. Every one of them is obligated. 

Senator Dworsnak. Active Reserve ? 

General Sronr. No, sir: they are obligated for 8 vears of 
service, including the time they spend in the active establish 
So if they have been with us 4 years they have 4 more years 
Reserve. 

We get some participation out of those people. Even if th: 
not volunteer to join up with a unit or with a training progran 
ire — trained regardless. 

Senator Dworsi. Kk. How ? 

Ge neral Sronr They are trained asa result of 4 vears’ exper! 
the active force. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. But vou do not continue their training’ 
General Sronr. No, sir: not unless they voluntarily participa 
we feel a man won't lose his experience for at least a vear. € 
piano we have a program to give those people who get out of 

rvice..a mobhiliz: ation order , 8O th: at on D- d: av he will report to a 
tain place. Tle still retains his training and experience. Moreove 
he isavailable for 4 vears after he gets out. 


INCENTIVES TO CONTINUE TRAINING IN RESERVES 


Senator Dworsuak Is there anythine in the Cereer Incent'v: 
to encourage those enlisted men of the Air Force who leave to contin 
their training? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; the same proportionate increases are :p- 
plicable to Reserve personnel who do participate in the training pro- 
gram for pay. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Enlisted men as well as officers / 
General Strong. All the way across the board; yes, sir. 
Other than that, the program is a normal one insofar as pure per- 
PF onnel actions are concerned. There is one element however that I 
vould like to speak about. It is not purely a personnel matter, but it 
- jn this budget and it is associated. That is a matter of travel which 
\[r. Smith mentioned this morning. 
You asked a question about it just before the close of the morning 
session. Most of the items that make up the personnel appropriations 
Vsti atutory rates of pay. They are laid down by statute, the Career 
hn centive Act, the Reenlistment Bonus Act, and so on. 


TRAVEL COSTS 


‘The one big item in this appropriation that is not covered by a stat- 
utory regulation as far as spec ific rates are concerned is this matter of 
travel. By virtue of the fact that we lose 210,000 people and they have 
to travel. first to a separation center and then home, travel costs are 
venerated. Then those who come in to replace those separated, have to 

el. The costs of the travel program are largely a result of that 
type of movement and are thus largely beyond our control. Never 
theless. they have to be paid. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you any knowledge, if | may interrupt at that 
point, What percent is actual mandatory travel because of separation 
and reinduction or enlistments, and what percent is actual personnel 
travel that is permanent personnel 4 

General Srone. I do not have the figures in mind on a percentage 
basis, but I ean give them to you on a dollar basis. 


Out of the appropriation for 1955 we expect to spend S188 million 
travel, 

Of that, only $24 million is in that portion over which we have spe- 
ic control, for example, activation of units to which we have to move 
ai just for Air Force purposes. 


OVERSEAS TRAVEL COSTS 


lhe biggest cost, and it represents about half the cost of that whole 

rogram, is the cost of moving people to and from overseas areas. 
lat is the longest and most costly form of travel. 

Senator Ture. Of course, it involves personal belongings as well 
as family, 

General Srone. That is right. That thing is more or less out of our 
outrol because we have to repatriate these people periodically. 

We have extended the tour of overseas service as far as we think it 
possible w — a good morale structure. 

In some areas overseas, such as central Europe, it is 36 months. A 
iain may velaabaee to stay over for an additional year and we have 
encouraged them to do so. To date within 1 year we have gotten 
17,000 people who have accepted the extended tour overseas. 

So we are attempting to minimize all of these travel areas that are 
hot within our control as well as those that are within our control, but 
with the activation of 10 wings people must be moved. 

In the 1956 budget as compared to the $188 million I told you about, 
ve have a larger force on board; we have a bigger activation program 
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to carry out; but we have already reduced estimated travel costs | 
$16 million. We are asking for $172 million for PCS travel 
appropriation. 


MOVEMENT OF UNITS RATHER THAN INDIVIDUALS 


Senator Ciravez. General, it appears to me, if I remember correctly, 
that there was some testimony given here before the committee that 
one of the things that brought about so much cost was individual trav 
as against mass movements, but that a program was in mind to try to 
make mass movements of units instead of sending the individual s 
dier as one where he would have to go to a port of embarkation from 
his home, it would be most costly to send him than if you sent a whole 
regiment, whatever it was, 

Do you recall that testimony / 

General Sronr. I believe that must have been Army testimony be- 
cause that program is not in effect in the Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. Could the Air Force not be in the same position, 
if vou would move them as a unit instead of moving them individually 
when you need someone in Europe ? 

General Stone. If you move a group of people as individuals, t 
sum total of the cost as far as we can see would be the same as if you 
moved the unit as a whole. The big costs in the movement overseas 
are not in the movement of the military personnel. It is in the move. 
ment of their household goods and family. 


OVERSEAS DUTY FOR PERSONNEL WITH DEPENDENTS 


Senator DworsHak. Do vou try to use unmarried men without 
dependents on overseas duty ¢ 

General Stone. No, sir; it is not possible to do that because 80 per- 
cent of our officers are married and we have about 32 percent of then 
overseas. So you cannot use all bachelors. 

Senator DworsHak. How about enlisted men ? 

General Stone. Enlisted men, it is about 50-50. By virtue of tl: 
fact that we have a third of the force overseas, if you used only _ 
bachelors for overseas service they would be over there virtually 
the time. That would not be quite fair to the bachelors. 

Senator Dworsuak. That would minimize your housing proble 
overseas, too, would it not / 

Senator CHavez. Do you mean to have them marry over there! 

Senator Dworsnak. No, when they send single men over there, thei 
woud not have to have 3-, 4- or 5-room houses for living quarters. 

General Stone. There are many areas such as Thule, Greenland. 
and other places of that description, to which we cannot send married 
people at all, or if we do send married people they have to go without 
their dependents and that works a hardship on them. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not force them to do that against their 
will 4 

General Stone. In those cases the tour of duty of a man with de 
pendents is less than the tour of duty for a bachelor. 

Senator DworsHak. How about the far Pacific, Japan, 
Okinawa / 
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General Stoner. Japan and Okinawa are places where there is hous- 
ny available. The families are sent there and the tour of duty is long. 
It is 36 months in Japan and 30 months in Okinawa. 

Senator STENNIS. The Army does have a new program on this in- 
duction and move that has 4 or 5 points that I think have proven 
mither structural, pinning down the moves and the cost of the overall 
per year. , ; ; 

General Srone. In line with the question you raised this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, about the travel reduction cost program in the Air 
Force, We have had a program of that nature now _* 2 years. We 

think it has been a very fine one. We expect that next year it is going 
to take care of this $16 million cut that we made in our aca nt 
for funds in this area. 

| would like to submit for the record a list of things which have 
been accomplished in this travel economy program. We have esti- 
mated that 1m fiseal 1954 we save $7 million asa result of this. 

Tn 1955 we will save over $16 million. In 1956, with the increased 
load of activation and bigger force, We expect to save some $16 mil- 
lon. 


The information referred to follows: ) 
AIR Force TRAVEL ECONOMY ACTIONS 


1. The following actions have been taken by Headquarters, USAF, to save 
travel dollars : 

(a) Airmen in overseas areas have been authorized to extend their tours up 
ty 12 months on a voluntary basis. Previous policy authorized only 6-month 
extensions. 

(0) Overseas levies for “three” level airmen will be filled as much as possible 

om airmen completing technical training courses at technical training bases. 

(¢) Tours for personnel in FEAF, who are accompanied by dependents, have 
been lengthened. In most cases tours were increased by 6 months. 

(¢@) Airmen now must have 18 months residency in the Zone of Interior before 
they become eligible for overseas duty. The previous minimum period was 12 
wonths. This action will promote stability, but may not have significant savings 
in over-all travel dollars. 

) Officers now must have 18 months remaining in their service commit- 
ments to be eligible for assignment overseas. Previously only 12 months were 
required. 

fy) AFROTC officers, once assigned to a permanent duty, will normally re- 
lain at one base for the length of their service commitment. In any event, 
they cannot be assigned overseas or transferred between major commands. 

(ig) The Air Force has examined its methods of processing applicants for 
Viation cadet training. Certain changes were made which reduced travel and 
resulted in a saving of about $10 per applicant. 

Major commanders have been requested to promulgate policies which wil! 
irther travel economy. Some of the actions taken by the commanders are as 


TOLLOWS * 


¢ 


(a) The USAF Security Service has relocated its special training courses at 
the same geographical points as the basic ATRC courses. 
bh) USAF Security Service requires oversea commanders to requisition per- 
sonnel to fill specific unit assignments. This eliminates travel to processing 
centers for reassignment. 
(¢) SAC requires a minimum tour of 24 months at a base before an individual 
s eligible for assignment to Headquarters, SAC. A 386-month tour at Head- 
quarters, SAC is required for officers and 30 months for airmen before they are 
eligible for reassignment. SAC has encouraged maximum use of mobile training 
Inlts since they reduce the requirement for travel of individuals to factories for 
training, 
(7) ATRC reports the following policies designed to save travel dollars: 
(1) Airmen classified at the helper level are not reassigned within ATRC 
since the skill level does not justify the cost of travel. 
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(2) Package travel training programs, which consolidate all phases 9; 
training at one base, have been installed at three ATRC bases. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO ECONOMY 


Senator Tityve. What are one or two of the contributing factors ¢| 
inade this economy possible ? 

(ieneral Srone. T have mentioned some of them. 

Senator Tryr. Yes, but just to point out specifically the most on 
standing. 

General Sronr. Here is one outstanding one. In the past, prior t 
fiscal 1954 we would take a new reeruit and send him through {ly 
training establishment and he would come out after 4 or 5 months asy 
trained technician, but at a relatively low skill level. We would sen 
that man then to one of the United States bases where he would eo; Th 
tinue on-the-job training before he went overseas and we would call on HB the ¢ 
the commanders in the United States to provide the replacements fo) presi 
overseas rotation. Pr 

At the time we instituted this new program we took these chaps ow 
of schoo! after they had been in the service about 6 months or so and 
sent them overseas where they get their on-the-job training. 

Iv that one operation we save about 2,400 moves a month. That is 
one of those areas that we can control. 

But we still have no control over these Input and exodus movens 
and the overseas rotation in general. 

We have established a regulation, as I indicated, to the effect that 

people can volunteer for extensions for up to 12 months overseas. We 
computed that out the other day and it is a very sizable saving. 

There are 17,000 people who did not move back to this country this 
year and it saved something in the vicinity of over a million and a 
half dollars. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proced, General. 

General Sronr. If I may continue on with one further comment 
relative to the things we have done. There is no one item in this list 
of things that we have done that saves a large amount of money. | 
have here a list of about 15 or 20 pages of actions that we have take 
They are all little ones. They are all nickel and dime action that 
collectively add up to a sizable amount of money; to millions. 

In general, that sums up the personnel program. If you have an 
specific questions I will be delighted to attempt to answer them. 

Senator Cuavez. No; I have none, myself. 

Now, that being the case, tomorrow we have this executive sessiot. 

[ notice that you want to speak on Reserve personnel appropriations. 

(yeneral Stone. I can do that very quickly if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cnavez. We will let that go until Friday morning at | 
o'clock. 

So we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4:35 p.m., Wednesday, May 18, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, May 19, 1955. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1955 


Untrep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2 p. m., in room F-41, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) 
residing. 
Present : Senators Chavez, Stennis, Saltonstall, Thye, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, DIRECTOR OF PROCURE- 
MENT AND PRODUCTION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL; 
BRIG. GEN. WOODBURY M. BURGESS, DEL UTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
INTELLIGENCE, CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND; AND 
MAJ. GEN. JOE W. KELLY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE 
LIAISON, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. First we will hear from Brigadier General Ger- 
rity, Director of Procurement and Production, Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 

General, are you ready ¢ 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I havea statement which 
with your permission I would like to put in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL GERRITY ON BUDGET ESTIMATES 
FIscAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, prior to beginning a detailed 
review of the proposed fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement pro- 
grams, I would like to summarize our progress in aircraft deliveries during 
calendar year 1954; our progress in carrying out the fiscal year 1955 aircraft 
procurement program ; and comment briefly upon broad elements of the 100 Series 
appropriation request for fiscal year 1956. 


AIRCRAFT 


Our aireraft production program during calendar year 1954 was geared to 
Support the Air Force buildup to the 137-wing force. Monthly aircraft produc- 
tion rates for the USAF leveled off at an average of 455 aircraft per month 
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throughout calendar year 1954. The peak month for aircraft acceptances yy, 
June during which 492 aircraft were delivered to the USAF. During cajenqs, 
vear 1954 aircraft acceptances for the Air Force amounted to 94 percent o¢ 
scheduled production. Combined acceptances for USAF and MDAP reseled oo 
percent of scheduled production. In terms of airframe pounds produced the 
Air Force received 97 percent of schedule, while the combined producticoy for 
USAF and the MDA program reached 96 percent of scheduled airframe weig}; 
As a measure of comparison, 1952 production for USAF and MDAP in numer 
of aircraft increased 126 percent over 1951; the 1953 increase over 1952 amounted 
to 31 percent, while 1954 shows a decrease of 21 percent over 1953. 

When we appeared before this committee last year to present the fisca! yea, 
1955 program, we proposed to procure 1167 aircraft in fiscal year 1955 follow. 
ing 1,408 aircraft in the fiscal year 1954 program. Subsequent to that time wo 
have developed recoupments from prior programs as a result of price redetey 
minations, refinement of spares requirements, the release of funds earmarked 
for configuration changes, and minor program adjustments in other areas 
These additional recoupments have enabled us to increase the aircraft quay 
tities for procurement by 23 for fiscal year 1954 to a total for that year of 1,49) 
and by 295 for fiscal year 1955 to a total of 1,462. For example, we were able to 
buy additional long-range strategic B—-52 airplanes over our proposed program 
Also, we initiated procurement of the KC-135 jet tanker, which will substantially 
enhance the capability of our long-range strategic force. Implementation of the 
fiscal 1955 aircraft program is proceeding in accordance with our planned deliy 
ery schedules. 

In carrying out our fiscal year 1955 program, and in planning our fiscal year 
1956 program, we have emphasized maintenance of an adequate production 
base. Following our production reserve policy, we have maintained 9 high 
level of subcontracting within the aircraft industry. This has been beneficial to 
those plants with low dollar backlogs of direct contracts from the Air Force 
In addition, we have opened second-source production lines for some of our 
newer, more important weapons, such as the F—100 supersonic fighter. 

Production deliveries during the calendar year 1955 will remain at approxi 
mately the level of our 1954 activity. A gradual reduction will take place there- 
after until we level off at the rate required to sustain the 137 wings modern 
The aircraft-production program is now well within the capacity of industry 
to produce. This has resulted in greater competition. This competition, cou- 
pled with greater emphasis on use of fixed price and incentive-type contracts 
has been beneficial to the Air Force in terms of better pricing and improved 
delivery schedules. 

As the volume of Air Force aircraft production decreases we will have to place 
certain production facilities on standby status. To cope with the necessity of 
preserving an adequate production base during a period of reduced production 
we are continuing to carry out the Air Force production reserve policy. We 
plan to maintain the maximum mobilization potential within economic feasi 
bility. Emphasis is being placed on establishing the capability to reactivate 
these standby plants with the absolute minimum of delay through careful pre 
paredness planning with industry. 

The proposed fiscal year 1956 aircraft-production program is designed to cor 
tinue modernization of the 137-wing Air Force. The aircraft included in this 
program are the most modern aircraft available consistent with our policy of 
adequately developing and testing new models prior to release of quantity pro 
duction to the active inventory. 

MISSILES 


Guided missiles are treated as end-item weapon systems similar to aireraft 
The major portion of our missile funds are being used to order completed missiles 
and the necessary supporting or auxiliary equipment to back up our operation 
program for the integration of missiles in the Air Force. 

Certain guided missiles have progressed to a point where tactical or opera- 
tional planning and programs have been initiated. The first of these programs 
is the TM-61 Matador. Two Matador squadrons are in Europe now and the 
third is heing readied. The Air-to-Air missile, Maleon, has reached the produc 
tion stage and large quantities are being ordered for our Air Defense force. 

Other missiles in the program, while not fully developed, are showing substan- 
tial progress in tests. As stated earlier by General Twining, the Intercontinental 
ballistic missile is being given special emphasis in this program. 
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SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Funds requested under program 120 are needed to order those initial spares 
aud spare parts required to support new production aircraft included in this 
reqr’s program; to support mobilization reserve materiel requirements; and to 
accomplish depot overhauls of Army aircraft. 

Whenever a new type, model, or series of aircraft is ordered for Air Force 
operations, the total cost of the procurement program includes spare parts 
requirements for first year operation. 

peacetime spare engine requirements are computed on a life-of-type basis since 
the engine is predicted to last the life of the aircraft and, as a complete engine, 
does not require replacement. Readiness or mobilization reserve engines are 
wmputed by the same methods used for computing peacetime spare engines, 
utilizing a War program instead of a peacetime program. 

In the mobilization reserve program we also provide for certain items in the 
form of kits and tables of supply to support combat operations of deployed units, 
itil wartime supply pipelines can be established. 

A comparison between the cost of the direct aircraft initial support to the total 
prograin cost, reveals that the ratio of the spares cost estimates have been refined 
and reduced over the past fiscal years from 44.2 percent in fiscal year 1951 to 
8.1 percent in fiscal year 1956. 

In the Air Force presentation last year, you were given examples of Air Force 
achievements in the management engineering field. Among the more significant 
s the Hi-Valu item control. This system is now in effect on 74 subproperty 
dasses and all new production aircraft and engines. The major elements of the 
system provide for a minimum procurement of high dollar value items and follow 
through with a rigid control through receipt, storage, issue, and repair. In addi- 
tion, further advances in the management of aircraft engines have been made. 
The pipelines through which the engine flow for overhaul have been substantially 
reduced by the introduction of expedited handling methods in the continental 
United States, and the use of airlift to and from overseas bases. Through the 
use of these new methods, Zone of Interior pipelines have been reduced approxi- 
mately 26 percent and the overseas pipelines have been reduced approximately 
i) percent for peacetime usage and 62 percent for wartime conditions, 


RELATED SUPPORT AREAS 


Also included in this program are funds for the acquisition of industrial facili- 
ties and for long lead time financing to implement future production programs. 
In addition, we have requirements for training and test equipment and for 
nobilization planning measures. 

As an augmentation to our longer range replacement programs we must main- 
tain our Current inventory in modern condition through inservice modification of 
aircraft and component equipment. Toward this end we are constantly improv- 
ing our air arsenal through factory and depot modification and retrofit programs 
developed by normal technological advances; in addition, there are periodic 
special modifications of a type which alter the primary mission or configuration 
of the aircraft; extend or renew its life; or revise its military characteristics. 
Whereas the actual number of modifications have decreased over the past 2- or 
S-year period, the aircraft inventory is increasing and in general the complexity 
of components has increased the individual modification cost. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to funds for weapon systems, support items, and services we must 
also have, of course, those administrative funds necessary to carry out the man- 
agement of procurement and related functions. We include in this request funds 
for the payment of salaries to civilian personnel as well as the operating ex- 
penses attendant to procurement in Air Materiel Command headquarters, Air 
Force depots, Air Materiel areas, Air procurement districts, and Air Force resi- 
dences, 

The overall effort in procurement management is measured in terms of man- 
Years. It is interesting to note that the man-years required annually is gradually 
decreasing while the number and complexity of items handled is gradually in- 
creasing. As a result of improvements in organization and continued emphasis 
pon management-improvement programs, our total man-year requirement for 
fiscal year 1956 is based upon an anticipated 5 percent increase in productivity 
over fiscal year 1954. 
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PROCUREMENT POLICY 


We will continue the established Air Force practice of soliciting actiye Con 
petition from all business enterprises, to insure equal opportunity for partic i 
tion in Air Force business. We will aggressively continue our policy to encourg = 
employment of small-business concerns by prime contractors. 

Through the use of appropriate contract provisions we will continue to 
vide incentives to contractors by permitting reward for efficiency which red 
cost. 

In our negotiations, we will seek competition, and make multiple 
wherever possible. 

The program that is before you calls for the procurement during fis: 


quire new obligation authority in the amount of $6.1 billion. 
Thank you. 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Forc; 


TaBLe I.—Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 | Estir 


Appropriation or estimate $3, 495, 000, 000 | $2, 760, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools 

and facilities, Department of Defense’? pursuant to 

67 Stat. 338 ¢ ind GS Stat. 338 84, 624, 326 
Unobligated balance brought forward 2, 706, 341, 941 t, 090, 049 
Recovery of prior-year obligations _ 2, 139, 990, 000 572, 300, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts , 141, 026 7, 126, 141 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years 

from reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778 . 400, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation . 383, 382, 96 , 493, 140, 516 
Unobligated balance carried forward , 929, 090, O46 3, 625, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred 3, 754, 292, 918 5, 868, 140, 516 
Comparative transfer to 
‘*Major precurement other than aircraft, Air Force’’ — 36, 230, 875 —14, 818, 369 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ | , 146, 000 


Total obligations | 3,716, 916,043 | 5, 853, 322, 147 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fisea 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘ Analysis of expenditures” schedule, take 
of anticipated payments from res od balance under sec. 110, Public Law 778, as follows: Jur 
$1,400 million; June 30, 1956, $800 million. 


TABLE II.—Obliqations by activities 


Description Actual, 1954 Estimate, 1955 


Direct Obligations 


1. Aircraft and related procurement $3, 32! $4, 520, 204, 232 
9 


2. Gruide mus 5 338, Sf ide 176, 700, 000 
3. Industrial mobilization 0, 383, 97 109, 291, 774 


Total direct obligation 3, 674, 775, O17 5, 106, 196, 006 


Ohligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
iccounts 


1. Aircraft and related procurement 42, 141, 026 747, 126, 141 


lotal obligations... 3, 716, 916, 043 5, 853, 322, 147 


TABLE Il 


As of March 31, 1955, obligations under the appropriation “Aircraft 
related procurement” were $3,542,358,499 excluding estimated obligations 
$11,100,000 against comparative transfers to other appropriations. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


General Gerriry. My presentation this afternoon covers 100 series 
appropriations, that is “Aircraft and related equipment.” We have 
a proposed budget for 2,333 aircraft and related support for that pro- 
oram and for missiles. ‘That, with the missiles program, sir, and 
related support, amounts to $6,100 million for fiscal 1956 request. 

Now, sir, With your permission, I have a book which describes these 
models of aircraft and quantities we propose to procure. We could 
go through this book. I have additional copies to pass to you and 
the other Senators. 

Mr. Chairman, these aircraft in the 1956 budget are aircraft to con- 
tinue modernization of the 137 wing force, and with your permission 
| would like to discuss them off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL BURGESS IN DETROIT 


Senator Cuavez., General Burgess, this morning you were quoted 
as having made a statement in Detroit, Mich., either last night or the 
night before—I do not recall when—regarding Russian air power. I 
understand since then you have talked with General Twining, and you 
have explained your position. Will you tell us now whether you 
were quoted correctly in that statement that was read to the committee 
this morning ¢ 

General Burcrss. Yes, sir. I was not quoted correctly. It was noi 
a formal press conference. ‘The questions which came up immediately 
after my presentation were made by several of the audience, as well 


as three members of the press. I do not know which one of them 
actually made the quote. 

Nothing was written down at any time, and therefore I did not 
release any given quote. I had to leave in order to get back here this 


morning immediately after the presentation, so I did not get to see 
them enough to clear what they did say. 

The statement attributed to me: 

The Russian air force is currently at least as good as ours, possibly better— 
is absolutely incorrect. Perhaps the man misunderstood me, but I 
know that is an incorrect statement, because I do not believe it. 

Senator CHavez. Since we had the session this morning, you have 
had an opportunity to confer with General Twining ¢ 


CONFERENCE WITH GENERAL TWINING 


General Burcess. I was called before General Twining to tell him 
what I had said, and whether or not I had been misquoted, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Did General Twining know that you were to come 
over here this afternoon, or did he send you over ¢ 

General Burerss. He sent me over here. I was called by General 
Kelly, and was sent here to answer your questions, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You tell this committee now that General Twining 
is satisfied that you were misquoted / 

General Burgess. I presume that General Twining is satisfied. 

Senator CHavez. What did he say to you 4 

General Burcess. He said nothing to me, sir. He listened to my ex- 
planation. I presume that he is satisfied. 
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Senator Cravez. Then he said to tell it to the committee ? 

General Burgess. In effect, sir, through Genet ‘al Kelly. 

General Ketiy. General Twining called me, sir, and said, if What 
General Burgess is attributed to have said were true, he would not have 
that star on there. He wanted him to come over and explain to the 
committee. 

Senator Sarronstati. Mr. Chairman, are you through ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


STATEMENTS MADE 


Senator SartonstatnL. May T ask this question, General Burgess. If 
you did not say the Russian Air Force is currently at least as good as 
ours, possibly better, what did you say / 

General Buraess. I said in effect this, sir. Let us not kid ourselves 
either that that man is a 12-foot _ mentally or physic ally, or that 
he is a 3-foot moron or a pigmy. I said let us get wise to the fact that 
he is approximately five-foot- ot that he is far more ruthless than 
we are, that he is intelligent, and that he is certainly determined, 
Let us not assume that because we have not yet done something, that 
he therefore cannot have done it. That is in effect the philosophy 
which I attempted to get across. 

Senator Cravez. Did you make any comment whatsoever as to their 
air power ? 

General Burcess. I recited, although off the cuff, in general in con- 
sonance with the release made last Friday afternoon by the Depart. 
ment of Defense. In other words, the factual data given as a result 
of the sightings during April shown to us by the Russians in their 
practice for May Day with which everyone is familiar. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Did you: also say— 


The Russians are ahead of us in the effort to perfect the guided missile. 


Did you make that statement ? 

General Buroess. I am certain T did not say that, sir, since I do 
not fear it. I think that is the wrong word to use. I think again I 
left the impression that we must not be smug and say that we are 
ahead of them. In other words, we must examine the thing. 

Senator Ctravez. Did you discuss the missile itself ? 

General Burerss. I did not discuss the missile. This came up in 
answer to a question made by the chairman of the meeting—the vice 
commander of the Fred Alger Post. 

Senator Cuavez. He asked some questions with reference to a mis- 
sile? 

General Burcrss. He asked a question with reference to a guided 
missile. 

Senator Cuavez. He did? 

General Bureerss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there further questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. Just one question, General. Isn’t it the gen- 
eral procedure of the Department of the Air Force when an officer 
of your rank makes a public statement to be very circumspect in see- 
ing that you have something in writing because of the likelihood of 
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Hbeing misquoted or having a distorted misconstruction applied to your 


remarks, so that you are fully alerted and aware of the possibilities 
that you must be extremely cautious at all times / 

General Bureess. I think that is a very true statement. 

Senator DworsHak. You try to follow that procedure / 

General Burerss. I do try to follow that. Would you like an 
explantion t 

Senator DworsHak. No, I just wanted to know whether it was 
customary for general officers to make comments. Of course, Mem- 
bers of Congress frequently are misquoted, and we know that unless 
vou have something in black and white, something that cannot be 
disputed or distorted, that you are subjecting yourself to the misin- 
terpretation, deliberate or inadvertent, by the person who is seeking 
to disseminate some information, which may be extremely embar- 
rassing to you, the person who releases it. 

General Bureess. I think I understood that principle and the lesson 
has been forcibly brought home, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Whether you are a West Pointer or not, cer- 
tainly anybody who reaches your rank should be properly advised and 
forewarned that it is easy to be misquoted, and you have to be very 
very cautious at all times. You know that. 


OCCASION OF SPEECH 


Senator STeNNis. What was the occasion of your speech, General ? 

General Burerss. The occasion was a meeting in honor of Armed 
Forces Week at Selfridge Air Force Base at the Fred M. Alger Post 
of the American Legion. Originally scheduled to be the speaker was 
the commander of our 30th Air Division, Brig. Gen. Lee Tucker. 
During the interim the operational readiness inspection of that divi- 
sion against certain SAC units came up, and was scheduled to over- 
last this time. Therefore, I was called as a last minute substitute 
within a week of the event, sir. 

Senator Srennis. The report this morning stated that you were 
recruiting for ground observers of some kind. I have forgotten just 
what term was used. That was altogether in error; is that correct ? 

General Burcrss. No, sir; perhaps the interpretation of recruiting 
as you mean it, but we always make a play for the need of the ground 
observers. Within my prepared speech and in the copy, and I am sure 
I said that exactly as it was prepared, was that we certainly need this 
Ground Observer Corps built up to the required strength. It is a very 
important effort. 

Senator Srennis. I thought that was a point in your favor and 
that is the reason I brought it out, because you were speaking on the 
subject of alerting the people. 

General Burerss. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. I heartily agree with Senator Dworshak here. 
This is not any attempt to censure you or lecture you, but the people 
take so seriously anything that is said by you gentlemen of high rank 
inthe military. They will believe something that is attributed to you 
quicker than they will us. And they are right in that. 

Senator Cuavez. And they have a vivid imagination. One word 
that you might let slip, they will put their own interpretation on what 
you really had in mind. 
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Senator Dworsuaxk. You read a prepared speech, General ? 

General Burerss. I started to. The quoting was so small that | 
could not stay on it. I worked on it so hard that I thought I kney it 
pretty good. I knew I followed it very closely, except the part Which 
I was not going to mention until the release about the Russian releag. 
I answered some questions of the legionnaires themselves, and mixed 
with them were three members of the } press. 

Senator Dworsnak. Knowing how diflicult it is to elicit informa. 
tion from some of you high- ranking officers when you testify before 
the committee, it is inconceivable to me that any questioner in the 
audience was able to draw you out so successfully. 

Senator Tyr. One question has occurred to me. Was it publicized 
that you would answer questions ¢ 

General Burcess. It was not publicized. 

Senator Ture. How did that come about ? 

General Burcess. It came about before the meeting when the com. 
mander, Mr. Obstrow, wanted to know whether I would answer ques. 
tions. I told him I would answer those questions, if I could reserve 
my right to answer or not, that were in my opinion answerable. 

‘Senator Cravez. Are there further questions? If not, thank you, 
General. 

General Ketty. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

General Burcess. Thank you, sir. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Cuavez. We will recess now to reconvene at 10 a. m, 
tomorrow. 

(Thereupon at 4:30 p. m., Thursday, May 19, 1955, a recess was taken 
until 10 a. m., Friday, May 20, 1955. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. : 
Present: Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Stennis, 


b Saltonstall, Young, Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF; AND MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

General Blake, are you ready to proceed / 

General Bake. Yes, sir. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we have two classi- 
fied presentations. The first one will be on the electronics portion of 
our major procurement other than aircraft appropriations, and the 
second one will be on the research and development program, which 
Mr. Gardner outlined in broad detail the other day and General 
Kelsey is here to follow General Blake. 

We have two items, one in each of these presentations, sir, which I 
believe are of interest to the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. Do the officers want to make some comments first ? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir; I would like to start with General Blake 
on the electronics program, 

General Buake. This program provides communications and elec- 


tronics equipment for the Air Force. The funding requirement of 


“436.9 million will provide for, first, major items of equipment, 


; Initial spares, test equipment peculiar to major items, transportation 


cost factors to the Air Force. 
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The prime objective of the communications-electronic program jp. 
cludes, first, to provide electronics equipment to the United States, 

Second, providing modern radar and associated equipment for con. 
trol of our tactical operations. 

Third, to provide increased capability for electronic warfare. 

Fourth, to provide navigational aids for all-weather operations anq 
to establish a secure and reliable command communications systey 
for combat and logistic operations. 

We have arranged this program into seven operational categories, 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock Tues. 
day in the main committee room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 Friday, May 20, 1955, the subcommittee was 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 24, 1955). 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1955 


Untrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant. to recess, Hon. Dennis 
Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Robertson, Thye, and Flanders, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENTS OF BRIG. GEN. B. S. KELSEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DE- 
VELOPMENT, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. 
BOGART, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; AND COL. R. L. JOHN- 
STON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


RELEASABLE AIRCRAFT INFORMATION 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, General, if you care to insert the statement as 
a whole in the record and then you highlight it. 

General Bogarr. Mr. Chairman, before General Kelsey starts his 
statement, may I make a reference to some documents which we would 
like to turn over to the individual members of the committee for their 
use, 

We have a booklet which contains all of the currently available 
releasable information on Air Force aircraft. We also have a paper 
which was a briefing, an unclassified briefing, on guided missiles which 
/ was given to the press in January, which includes a lot of very inter- 
esting and useful information with regard to missiles. This booklet, 
of course, changes from time to time. We have one copy for each 
member of the committee. We thought they might like to use it. 
| We will keep it up to date by furnishing the change sheets, as they 
- come out, to the office of the individual members, if that is satisfactory. 

Senator Cuavez. The reason that I asked if it was classified, is that 
this committee wishes to take every precaution to observe security. 
However, it is the desire of this committee that the American people 
know all the facts concerning national defense that are releasable. 
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General Bocarr. That is our idea. It is all releasable information 
and can be released in any way that the individual Senator sees fit, 

Senator Cuavez. I would like to secure a couple of extra Copies 
of this booklet and also the paper. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHaAvez. You may preceed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Kristy. We have a statement on the research and develop. 
ment program which we will submit for the record. 

Then I would like to take a few minutes to highlight it and I wil] 
illustrate a few of the points. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. Gen. B. S. Ketsey, AcTING DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND Dp- 
VELOPMENT, DCS/DEvV ELOPMENT, ON DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force Bupger 
ESTIMATES, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


OBJECTIVES OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The research and development program which we are presenting here is, in 
our opinion, necessary for the military security of our country. We believe that 
the most effective military force for peace is the creation and maintenance of 
superior airpower. ‘This superiority must be based on an adequate, dynamic 
research and development program which not only explores all technical avenues 
that hold promise but is also responsive to the operational needs of the Air Force 
of today and of the future. We believe that our research and development pro- 
gram fits that standard. 

The efforts of military research and development are, in a very real sense, the 
war of today—a technical war dedicated to preventing the other war of massiy 
destruction, or to enable winning it if prevention should fail. 

The objective of the Air Force research and development program is to assure 
that the Air Force will have superior weapons in tiinely fashion. The program 
aims, of course, at fostering, whenever possible, the sort of major breakthroughs 
that you have become accustomed to during the past decade by the advent of 
radar, jet propulsion, and the atomic bomb. Intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and nuclear propulsion for aircraft are among such major advances now under- 
way. But the program has other aspects that are no less important. We must 
maintain a steady effort on a broad base to improve the operational capabilities 
of the many components of our weapon systems, to increase their reliability, 
and to reduce their cost—such as, bombsights and fire-control equipment, con- 
munications and radar, engines and airframes. The superiority of our combat 
forces at any one time, in the dynamic race we are in, depends on the sum of 
our superiority in many fields across the board. Moreover, the occasional spec: 
tacular breakthroughs are possible only from a broad base of science and tecl- 
nology; the big new idea is only an idea until you have capitalized on it. It is, 
for instance, a long hard road from the new idea to the fact in being of a nuclear 
engine for a bomber. 

I should note that all of my remarks here should be taken in the context of the 
atomic era in which we find ourselves today, and whose horizons are broadening. 
We are building into all our appropriate weapon systems a capability for fighting 
with atomic as well as other weapons. 


PROBLEMS OF MAINTAINING SUPERIORITY 


As the performance of our weapons increases, the technical base of the effort 
broadens, the rate of advance is itself accelerated, and the task of maintaining 
technical superiority is compounded. 

It is fair to say, in the broad sense, that flight performance has increased as 
much since World War II as it did during the 40 years preceding, and that we 
expect the developments of the next 10 years to overshadow all that has gone 
before. 

Fifteen years ago pilots of fast aircraft began to experience the effects in 
flight of the compressibility of air, which effects were the outposts of what was 
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once called the sonic barrier. In the course of 5 years of research and experi- 
mentation, enough was learned to indicate that flight beyond the speed of sound 
was possible ; however, for all practical operations, the barrier was still a finite 
limit. Nesearcn, of course, could not accept such a limit. It is the nature of the 
business that apparent technological limits are treated as anathema. 

Special research aircraft, such as the X—1, were designed to include the features 
that seemed necessary to fly supersonically. The experiments worked and our 
;nowledge broadened. Combat-type aircraft began to edge into the supersonic 
regime in power dives. Now, a number of new combat types in production are 
wsily supersonic in level flight. And this is only the beginning of a new era. 

The future poses the problem of what is now called the thermal barrier, where 
the friction of the air, due to very high speed, raises the skin temperature of 
the aircraft so high that our present standard components and _ structural 
iaterialS are no longer adequate, and we must find new ways of providing for 
ihe safety and survival of the crew. Like the sonic barrier, this thermal barrier 
will turn out to be not a barrier but a thicket through which we must find our 
way. It contains some very thorny bushes. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IMPORTANT WEAPON SYSTEM 


The sequence of events that ends in a completed weapon system begins in 
one of che several missions with which the Air Force is charged. The planning 
of the system requires first, a determination of the politico-military climate we 
think we Will be living in at the time the system will reach maturity, and second, 
a concept of Operations—an appraisal of the kind of strategy and tactics which 
will be effective in such an environment. From such determinations, which we 
call development-planning objectives, we can draw up general specifications 
for the weapon system needed to carry out the strategy and tactics. These 
specifications are set forth in what we call a general-operational requirement, 
stated in terms of what the weapon will be capable of doing. The action then 
passes to the Air Research and Development Command, at which point the 
details of performance are further spelled out, and contractors are invited to 
submit proposals. ‘he various proposals are collected from the competitors, 
evaluated by the command, and returned to the headquarters as a sort of menu 
if selection, called a development plan. The possible choices are studied by the 
various headquarters offices, the using commands are called in for their opinions 
as appropriate, and a recommendation is arrived at through our Aircraft and 
Weapous Board. This is a permanent board chairmanned by the Director of 
Requirements, the membership of which includes, among others, the Directors of 
Plans, Operations, Intelligence, and Training. 

When a decision has been made, a development directive is issued to the Air 
Research and Development Command, a development contract is let, providing 
for an eventual test quantity. When we are satisfied through exhaustive testing 
that the article satisfies the specifications, procurement is initiated, and the 
articles enter our inventory. ‘he development cycle for a major new system 
runs usually from 4 to 8S years, depending on its complexity. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF RESEARCH TO DEVELOPMENT 


It is an axiom of basic research that at the beginning there is no specific end 
product in mind. It is necessary to explore, to find what can be found. The 
findings of basie research go into a great reservoir. We want such research to 
lave the utmost latitude and freedom. We support such research in fields having 
demonstrable bearing on the Air Force mission. We are interested particularly 
in that part of the general reservoir of fact that has to do with aerodynamic: , 
propulsion, structures, geophysics, materials, electronics, the military sciences, 
and human factors involved in flight. In the interests of time I will not expand 
this any further unless the committee so desires. 


THE BUDGET 


We arrive initially at our monetary requirements in terms of systems. For 
that reason, although the budget you have before you is arranged in a different 
pattern, I should like, with your permission, to follow the systems pattern in 
discussing the substantive aspects of our program. For purposes of cross-refer- 
ence, we have prepared this chart (exhibit chart No. 1) which shows the dollar 
figures both ways; in accordance with the systems pattern which coincides with 
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our management structure, and in accordance with the Department of Defensa 
uniform budget structure. 7 

The Air Force research and development appropriation last year was $419 
million. The comparable figure in this year’s request is $431 million. The House 
committee directed last year that the indirect costs of research and development 
be identified also. This has been done, and $139 million, transferred from othe; 
appropriations, has been added to the $431 million for a total of $570 million 
(The comparable total for last year was $562 million. ) 


THE CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Most of the details of the program are, of course, security information of 
various degrees of classification. I would like, however, to discuss briefly jy 
unclassified terms some of our objectives in the various operational areas: Stra. 
tegic air, air defense, tactical air, and so on. 

In strategic air warfare, the job is, of course, to improve our existing Capa- 
bility to carry offensive aerial war to any place that may be necessary at any 
time. Intercontinental ballistic missiles and nuclear propelled bombers haye 
been mentioned as major new weapons to be expected in the future. It is also 
or very great importance to carry the performance of more conventional strategie 
systems on upward and outward to insure that improvements in enemy defenses 
do not catch us short at any time, and to give us a balanced arsenal containing 
the various weapon systems required for the various tasks. Our massive retali- 
tory capability remains the No. 1 deterrent to the general war we all seek so 
earnestly to prevent without sacrificing other vital national objectives. We can- 
not, for the foreseeable future, afford any compromise of this capability. The 
research and development responsibility is to put into it every ounce of per- 
formance superiority we can, to be able to outfly the defense, and to be proof 
against the various ways in which the defense would try to degrade our mission 
effectiveness—by electronic jamming, for example. 

In air defense, the first requirement is for a fully effective ground network of 
radars and communications to give the earliest possible warning of an attack 
on the way, to track the hostile aircraft, and to control our defensive fighters and 
missiles in their difficult task of interception. The creation of such a network 
is a sobering technical challenge. We are working very hard on its many aspects, 
being fortunate in having the resources of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in our support through the well-known project Lincoln. We also need to 
put an improved “kill capability” into the total system to bring along the higher 
performance fighter-interceptors and missiles needed to cope with the ever-grow- 
ing capabilities of the enemy offense, and to push the possible air battle back to 
areas remote from our most attractive target areas. 

Tactical air is an offensive force. Its principal characteristic, as distinguished 
from a strategic force, is its deployment in a border theater of war. A force thus 
deployed must, of course, be so designed as to be able to meet and bear the brunt 
of any major or minor clash. Reducing its vulnerability to enemy attack is an 
important goal, and one of the roads toward it is the development of equipment 
eapable of dispersal. Tactical guided missiles, such as Matador and its succes- 
sors to come, are an example. Another example is fighter aircraft that can be 
dispersed in ready condition over a large area, able to take off quickly from a 
launching rack, for instance, or vertically. 

Optimum performance in tactical weapons is also a prime necessity, else we 
might not be able to accomplish that most important of all tactical air jobs, the 
neutralization of enemy air so that the land battle may have a chance of going 
in our favor. 

As important as the performance of our weapons themselves is the effectiveness 
of support activities. No military force has ever been more effective than its 
logistic base, its communication ability, and its capability for the rapid collee- 
tion, assessment, and dissemination of intelligence and reconnaissance informa- 
tion. Thus, we have grouped under the heading of “Supporting Systems” the 
developments necessary to create a commensurate capability in these «areas 
This heading includes cargo aircraft, aerial delivery systems in support of land 
combat operations, weather systems, communications networks and systems (e- 
signed to automatize the handling of reconnaissance data to the maximum prac 
ticable extent. 

When we undertake to develop a weapon system to do a specific job we inclule 
in the system all special-purpose equipment peculiar to it. There is a large class 
of material, however, that is not allied to any particular system but is needed 
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for general operations, which we categorize as “Operational Support.” Examples 
are crash rescue, fire-fighting, and fuel-handling equipment. We make maximum 
use of standard commercial equipment, but the requirement that all such equip- 
ment be able to function properly and reliably in the demanding environment 
of military operations around the world, and in all weather, usually requires 
come departure from commercial practice. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Until a component gets adopted into the family of weapon systems it remains 
a development contributing toward our general capability. Obviously, such items 
must be created and their feasibility demonstrated far in advance of their selec- 
tion for incorporation in a weapon plan. We carry this category of component 
development under the heading of **Technical Development.” 

In any war of the future every day would, of course, be vital. We must be 
able to go whenever the time is right, and be capable of getting where we want 
to be, and of finding and hitting the exact spot we want to hit, regardless of 
weather condition or of enemy efforts to confound us. These are our major 
wuidelines in developing the new components which will, in due course, be pulled 
out of development and engineered into the integrated weapon systems of the 
future. 

In this technical area also falls our program for developing protection against 
atomic radiation, whether we are to be exposed to it through enemy action or 
in process of handling our own weapons. 

A very important segment of our technical development work aims to overcome 
the basic limitations of humans, which would otherwise limit the usefulness of 
the advanced weapons we have been able to create. It is our job to see that the 
man can live in the environment into which he must go, and also that he will be 
effective after he gets there. 

RESEARCH 


I have already said a bit about our support of research in scientific fields 
relevant to the Air Force mission. This activity consumes a relatively small 
portion of our research and development appropriation, but you may be sure 
that in our thinking it looms very large in importance. The conduct of the work 
is characterized by multiple attacks on problems that need solving and where 
we don’t know the answers. It is an area in which there must be a very wide 
interchange of information and ideas, to avoid needless duplication that would 
waste not only money but the precious time of competent scientists. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National Advisory Committee on Aeronauties, and 
many agencies and individuals in and out of Government are devoted to the pur- 
suit of basic knowledge. We have access to their findings and undertake to apply 


'them wherever appropriate. It is thus that fundamental theses are evolved and 


proven, new materials are discovered or developed, and fundamental study in- 
volving man’s survival in a future air age is performed. 


OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


The money needed to operate Air Force facilities engaged in research and 
development work goes to pay for the performance of the following functions 


ut the various geographic locations indicated on this chart: 


(Exhibit Chart No. 2 was filed with the committee. ) 

1. We do some research and development work on our own, as I have men- 
tioned previously. 

2. The monitoring and guidance of research and development contracts—one 
of the most important tasks of management—includes preparation of work 


sstatements, review of proposals, technical liaison with our contractors, and tech- 
phical guidance and advice. 


54. We provide for in-service engineering. We are responsible for the quality 


pof the product from its first inception until it is retired from service, for eliminat- 


ng its deficiencies and improving its performance. Specifically, our major 


Felfort in this area is review and modification or approval of engineering change 


proposals from manufacturing or development contractors, to cure deficiencies 


Piliat arise in the field and to incorporate new equipment into aircraft already 
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4. We provide technical support for contractors who use our centers for ge 
velopment and testing. This support includes shops, drafting aids, specificatigy 
writing, standards and specification libraries, instrumentation for tests, gnq 
similar aids to engineering. 

5. We administer our installations and manage the programs they are ¢ arrying 
out. This requires supervisory, technical, and clerical personnel, 

6. We operate and maintain our properties. To do so we need airerag 
mechanics, vehicle drivers and mechanics, firemen, guards, plumbers, painters 
janitors, and so on. 
7. We conduct qualitative tests of the products of research and developmen 
This is a principal physical activity of the Air Research and Developmey 
Command. 

8. We also perform operational suitability testing. This is mainly the resjop. 
sibility of the Air Proving Ground Command. 


OTHER PROJECTS 
General Keisey. We also have here a project which embodies many 
facets of our research and development program. Then we have a filin 
which illustrates a number of the other projects which are in the re 


search and development program. 


EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 


The first thing I would like to say with regard to the research an 
development program is that the presentations which you have alre - 
had on proc urement and on early warning by General Gerrity and 
General Blake, really should be considered as part of the resear ‘h and 
development program, because the ultimate aim of this program is to 
provide weapon ayetenn and equipment to the combat forces. The 


aircraft, for instance, the major weapon systems which are new 0 
the procurement program, will be about 2 years coming into being, and 
during that time we have test programs and in some cases even the 
prototypes have not yet been fully shaken down. So these are really 
part of development. There is a very close interrelationship which 
is important. This presentation is only background information for 
some of the details which you already have h: ad. 

I think perhaps the best illustration of the way research and de. 
velopment works was the presentation on guided missiles the other 
afternoon of General Gerrity and Colonel Johnston. General Gerri it) 
told you how many we needed, when they were needed, and what they 
were for. Colonel Johnston explained to you what they would do, 
their status, and the limitations. 


PEACETIME COMPETITION 


In the statement that has been submitted, one point is made, and 
I should like to emphasize 7 here, and that is that during the present 
period, short of all-out war, we are actually in the sternest possible 
competition with what the enemy can do. 

So our war in research and development actually goes on i 
peacetime because once the gauntlet is down, it is too late to do ver) 
much and you either survive on what you have done, or you go down 
fighting. So we find a great urgency in our program. 
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LENGTH OF PROGRAM 


Another point which I will try to illustrate with this description is 
that the continuity and length of program is very important to us. 
We find that there are many years involved in the « ‘ompletion of many 
of these projects. 

While the total program can go up and down in response to many 
eae nevertheless within the program we must maintain a rea- 

mable degree of stability because it is impossible to contract eco- 
nonically or impossible to expand economically. Having gotten down 
na rut, so to speak, it is pretty hard to get back up because of the 
terrific inertia in these large programs. 

For management, we split this program up into a variety of cate- 
vores. 


BUDGET RELATIONSHIP TO RESEARCH 


Fhere is the budget breakdown which, of course, is submitted to vou 
by funding areas (G10, 620, 630, 6-40, etc.), but this means very little 
ious in terms of the end products. 

so if we can have the first chart—it gives one of the breakdowns 
1 - is Significant to us. 

he strategic air; air defense: tactical air: supporting systems which 
aclude training and tr ansport, meteorological or weather system and 
that sort of thing: operations support; technical development; re- 
search; and operations and management are significant program 
lassifications in this research and development appropriation. 

On the other side, going down the chart, you see the breakdown 
which is required for the budget submission. We break that down 
still further so that instead of calling them aircraft, guided missiles, 
and so forth, we break them out into technical groupings by tec ‘hnical 
specialities. We have | category which involves 18 different technical 
groupings Which make up the basic vehicle. We call this aeronautics 
and that, as you would expect, takes about 52 percent of the total which 
isavailable for project support. 


AIRCRAFT AS A VEHICLE 


Senator Ciuavez. Suppose, General, you give us a descriptive state- 
ment of what that first line means where it says “Aircraft, 610.” 

(reneral Ketsry. This is Just a grouping by budget category of all 

f those projects which can be coded as applying to the aircraft as 
a we le. 

Senator Cuavez. The total on “610” is what ? 

(reneral KELSEY. $153,967,000. 

Then the guided missiles, of course, are all those projects which 
contribute to guided missiles, and that comes out at $102 million. 

Motor vehicles are not very important in our development program, 
but there is a certain amount of development in ground-handling 
equipment, crash fire trucks, and bomb-handling equipment. This 
sort of equipment can be so classed, but the funds involved are rela- 
tively small. 
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AMMUNITION 


Senator Cuavez. Ammunition, 660, that is $13 million. 

General Ketsry. These are the specialized applications for aj, 
operations. 

Of course, we depend on the Ordnance and other services for develop. 
opment of standard equipment, but special homb shapes, for instance, 
fall in our field. 

Senator Cuavez. When do these specialties come in, outside of end 
items for regular ordnance ammunition ? 

General Krisey. They are agreed developments—coordinated de. 
velopment of guns which have special adaptability to air operations, 
Some of these involve the development of special ammunition on 4 
coordinated basis with the other departments. 

Sometimes the Ordnance Department takes it up; sometimes the 
Navy ; sometimes we do, by an agreed apportionment of the effort. 


MISCELLANEOUS AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


Senator CHavez. 670. 

General Ketsry. 670 is the other equipment which must be added 
to the aircraft to make combat weapons, such as fire-control systems, 
navigation equipment, communications equipment, radar, and that 
sort of thing. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Senator CHavez. 680. 

General Ketsry. 680 is military sciences. That will include the 
studies which give us the parameters for our competitions. We 
might, for example, ask industry to come in and tell us what they 
ean do for a strategic bomber to follow on after the B52. 

We have other studies going on with nonprofit organizations to 
analyze combat fields to see what kind of equipment we must have. 

Senator THyr. You must constantly project yourselves into the 
future to make certain that you are not lagging in the research so 
that, if you were to realize within the next year that an enemy or some 
other country may have developed something that has advanced beyond 
what you have developed, then, of course, vou would be vulnerable 
just the minute that that development could be utilized by the enemy. 

So you are constantly projecting yourself further; you are not 
satisfied with any of this equipment that you have before you or before 
us on that table; you are constantly trying to better what you have/ 

General Ketsry. That is right. 

Senator Tuyer. I think that is most commendable. I know the 
chairman shares the same feeling. 


RAND CORPORATION 


General Kretsey. The mechanism by which we do this is formalized 
in two areas, one is the Rand Corporation which you have undoubtedly 
heard about. This is a very high caliber organization on the west 
coast, a nonprofit organization which has been organized to do a great 
deal of this research work for the Air Force. We pose many problems 
to them. They keep a constant flow of answers coming in. 
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LINCOLN LABORATORY 


The background work which provided the early warning and air- 
defense systems which you saw the other day in the presentation, is a 
product of the Lincoln Laboratory. This has been in operation for 
, number of years and is, we hope, the medium for providing a con- 
tinual improvement in our capability to handle the air “defense 
prob ylem. 


OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


The operations and management is just what it indicates. It in- 
dudes the hire of personnel, travel, overhead, supporting test equip- 
ment. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the agency that keeps the others moving ! 

General Kensry. This is correct; yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY TECHNICAL GROUPINGS 


[ should like to put this tabulation entitled “Distribution of Funds 
y Technical Groupings” into the record. 
(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1956—Distribution of funds by technical groupings 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Division responsibility Amount Percent 


Aeronautics Division (airframe and basic vehicle) 
Combat Components Division (guns, bombing systems 
Supporting Components Division (communications, radar, ground 
equipment). 
| Human Factors Division (personnel, aero-medicine 
‘Research (aerodynamics—structure, propulsion, ete.) 


Total. 


TEST INSTALLATIONS 


General Keisry. The other chart referred to in the prepared state- 
ment is one which shows the distribution of the research and develop- 
ment test installations. They have some degree of specialization and 
quite a wide distribution as you can see. 

This appropriation supports all of these efforts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Kevsry. That, then, for the moment, concludes that part 
that amplifies this statement. 

Now, I would like to illustrate some of the things, if I may. 


GYROSCOPE DEVELOPMENT 


General Keisey. We have had a project at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology on gyroscope development leading to navigation 
and fire-control systems going on since about 1946. 

During the war Dr. Dr: aper at MIT designed and superintended the 
building of the fire-control systems that were so effective in the 
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Navy—the anti: urcraft fire-control systems that did so much to eo) 
tribute to the N: avy s success. 

After the war we contracted with MIT to improve these gyp 
techniques, leading to specific applications that were of interest to ys 
This project has been running since 1946. 

I will indicate to you where it is going to be in the next 2 or 3 years 
This will illustrate, I think, the continuity of our rencestvinth whiel 
in this ease will be about 12 years. Beyond this has been anothe; 
10 years of familiarity and work with the problems. 

Another thing is that although basic physies and mathemati 
have been involved in the need to develop new techniques and ney 
understandings of evro func tioning, there has always been a specifi 

application in mind. Although this bears many of the characteristic 
ot basie research in that you do not know how you are going to ¢ 
it when vou start, neve theless vou can narrow it down to a goal: 4 
achievement which you hope to realize. 

This is what has been done here in this case. Some of the cha 
acteristics of it 1 would like to describe off the record, and some of 
the other : apphe: ations. 

Before proceeding I would like to reemphasize that we manage ¢] 
research and development program on & 5-year basis, 2 years past, the 
current year, and 2 years ahead, but many of our projects have thei 
beginning before this and their culmination beyond our furthest 
projection. In the details discussed I should also like to indicate 
that there are many points along the way at which profitable peelof 

an be made, and this is one of our aims. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FAMILY HOUSING ARCHITECTURAL FEES 


Senator Cuavez. Some days ago the committee asked the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force for the costs of architectural fees in connection 
with family housing. The material has now been received and will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The CHAIRMAN, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the hearings of the Senate Appro 
priations Committee on May 17, 1955, and my letter of May 20, 1955, as pertains 
to family housing at 50 of our aircraft control and warning sites. Experience 
generated in past several years on costs of architectural engineering services 
have been computed for 112 locations covering 15,436 units. Sased on this 
experience, the average cost of architectural and engineering services has been 
$233 per unit. This includes both title I (design and development of plans and 
specifications) and title II (inspection and supervision of construction) services 

The figures quoted above are representative of Air Force experience in the 
family housing construction field. The 112 locations include installations where 
only 4-, 5-, and 6-unit projects were developed as well as installations where 
we built 50 to 400 units. This figure also includes the 50 aircraft control an‘ 
warning sites plus certain locations where Wherry housing units were developed 
and architectural engineering costs are funded under the provisions of Public 
Law 155, 82d Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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LETTER FROM ROBERT E. RODES 


Senator Cuavez. I have received a letter from Robert E. Rodes 
requesting that the committee consider two amendments. These will 
be placed in the record at this point together with a statement from 
the State Department concerning the amendments. 

(The letter and the statement referred to follows :) 


Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 
DeAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: I would like to repeat the recommendations I made 
last year and which begin on page 907 of the subcommittee’s hearings on 1955 
Department of Defense appropriations. 


EQUALITY FOR AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


To establish such equality it is recommended that your bill include the fol- 
lowing prov iso: 
“Provided That no funds herein appropriated will be expended in any foreign 
country under conditions preventing United States citizens and firms duly 
established in such a country from competing on a basis of complete equality 
with any citizen, firm, cartel, or public instrumentality of such country, in the 
furnishing of goods and services for operations paid from funds appropriated 
berein and in purchase of surplus and salvage disposed of by such operations.” 

While it would seem that this measure would be almost axiomatic, the reason 
is to prevent discrimination against Americans by a French liaison commission 


| which has acquired the right to pass on most contracts let by our armed services 


in Morocco. Last year’s hearings give data on this and a resolution about it 
adopted by the Morocco post of the American Legion. 
The second recommendation provides : 


“EQUALITY IN PURCHASE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


“None of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to purchase currency 


s of any country in which United States agencies, their contractors and United 


States citizens are not allowed to acquire local currency under conditions no less 
favorable than those available to the Department of State on March 1, 1955, 
and under conditions and at rates no less favorable than those currently avail- 
able to the Department of State or to any non-American firm or individual 
subsequent to the passage of this Act.” 

This would permit the armed services and their civilian and military personnel 
to obtain the best legal exchange rate which, at the present time, is denied them 
in Morocco. Except for high-paid personnel who have bank accounts in the 
Tangier Zone of Morocco, they now pay about 7 percent more for their Moroccan 
francs than the State Department or its officers and American employees. The 
Armed Forces themselves now pay $2,857 for a million francs worth of goods 
or services while the same amount of goods or services cost the State Department 
only $2,666, 

The material in your last year’s record, I believe, gave ample background and 
justification of these measures. In the interest of economy, it should not be 
necessary to reprint it. However, I would appreciate your referring to it and 
placing this letter in your present record. 

As the record shows, General Twining, states that the exchange arrangement 
is maintained “in the interest of continuing cooperation” although “it may 
appear that there is some discrimination against our people.” 

It would seem that after all we have given France it should not be necessary 
to add an unearned and illogical 7 percent premium on millions in expenditures. 

I hope that after considering the above remarks and your last year’s hearings 
record on this subject, your subcommittee will decide to include these amendments 
in its bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rospert E. Ropes. 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT OF STATE REGARDING TWO AMEND MEN}, 
PROPOSED BY RoBERT E. Ropes TO ARMED FORCES APPROPRIATION BIL 


The first amendment, which was rejected by the Committee on Appropriations 
last year, is so broad and so vague that it would apply to any country where 
public or private organizations, even for legitimate or agreed reasons, cou) 
furnish goods and services to the Armed Forces on a basis not available to every 
American resident in that country. 

The Department is of course always prepared to defend the rightful interests of 
American businessmen abroad and would be glad to take up any claim, in Moroee9 
or elsewhere, which is properly presented and which shows that an offer of 
goods or services in response to a request of the armed services is rejected by q 
foreign agency for reasons purely discriminatory. This, however, is the busi. 
ness of representatives of the Department and the armed services, operating op 
the spot and acquainted with the arrangements agreed to in any given country. 
Such questions cannot be solved by general legislation of this kind. It is eyen 
conceivable that in some countries the urgency of our military needs is such tha 
the armed services might have to accept arrangements that do not resemble 
business practices in the United States. At any rate, it is difficult to see how we 
could undertake, on an advance blank-check basis, to enforce a revolution in 
local commercial practices everywhere in the world as a prerequisite of proceed. 
ing with our military programs. 

The second “amendment” is highly deceptive, both in language and in the 
framework in which Mr. Rodes’ letter presents it. It pretends to address itself 
to a hardship to military personnel; in reality it would create a critical mone. 
tary problem for France and Morocco and thus use the armed services as a lever 
to accomplish a prejudicial political result. Moreover, it would probably have 
serious repercussions on United States operations in many other countries. 

With the agreement of the French, the two consulates at Rabat and Casablanca 
have for several years operated, in part, on the basis of funds transferred to them 
from the Legation in Tangier, where francs may be purchased legally in the 
free market. This is a drop in the bucket by comparison with the operating ex- 
penses of the Armed Forces and the contractors. The arrangements for military 
operating expenses, already agreed upon with the French, include the benefits 
of guaranties against devaluation or fluctuation in the exchange rates and thus 
safeguard against losses to the United States in case of reconversion of holdings 
in local currency. To require all the operating expenses of the Armed Forces 
to be paid at the free rate would obviously create a serious monetary problem in 
the franc zone, as well as a risk to the funds of the Armed Forces. 

So far as the personnel of the armed services are concerned, they are not 
on any basis less favored than those of the Department of State. The consulate 
at Rabat has recently concluded an arrangement with the Banque d’Etat, where- 
by any part of the dollar salaries of members of the Armed Forces may be 
remitted from the United States to Tangier, be converted into francs at the 
free rate, and be remitted to them in the French Zone. This in effect will legalize 
the access of the military to the Tangier market. 

The real catch in this amendment, however, is to be found in the inclusion of 
“United States citizens.” This in effect would require that American business- 
men in the French Zone should be permitted the special privilege of converting 
all dollar instruments into francs at the free rate of Tangier. Obviously every- 
one in Morocco would ultimately have to be given the same privilege. Thus the 
banks would be buying dollars at 370 francs and selling them at 350. Morocco 
could hardly stay in business on this basis, as Mr. Rodes is perfectly aware. 
The result would be to devalue the franc and would have disruptive effects on the 
Moroccan exchange control system and on the connection between the French 
and Moroccan france, which are now linked at parity. The United States has 
never objected to that linkage or to the exchange controls as such. This Gov- 
ernment would certainly not favor using the needs of the armed services as 4 
lever to accomplish a result so fraught with political and economic repercussions: 
and certainly not under the guise of overcoming a hardship to military personnel 
which is nonexistent. 

It is noted also that the language of this amendment would block agencies 
of the United States Government from purchasing foreign currency holdings 
of the Treasury, acquired, in Morocco and numerous other countries through- 
out the world, under prior arrangements and under various existing programs, 
including that for the disposal of agricultural surplus. 
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The Department of State, as the Secretary stated in this connection last 
year, is perfectly aware of the problems of American businessmen in Morocco 
and is continuing to do everything it can to protect their interests and to work 
out differences with France on this matter. The most recent event in this con- 
nection is the delivery of a note protesting the institution of quotas on certain 
imports into the French Zone (see attached summary prepared in answer to a 
large volume of inquiries from the Congress). The Secretary went on to say, 
however, that we cannot put the interests of these businessmen above the vital 
security interests of the United States in Burope and in the Far East. 

In tampering with the appropriations of the armed services in order to carry 
out the objectives of his own lobby, Mr. Rodes’ amendments provide classic 
examples of an attempt to do just that. 


AprRIL 19, 1955. 


Moroccan QuotTa RESTRICTIONS 


On March 25, 1955, there was promulgated in the French Zone of Morocco a 
Residential Decree which authorized the Director of Commerce of the protectorate 
to fix quotas for the importation, from all sources, of certain cagtegories of 
textiles and electrical wiring. 

Officials of the French Government and the administration of the protectorate 
discussed their plan to institute quota restrictions with officials of the United 
States Government in February 1955. French officials maintain that such restric- 
tions are entirely consonant with the existing treaty obligations of Morocco as 
interpreted by the International Court of Justice in 1952. It is their view that 
quota restrictions are necessary for the survival of the two infant industries 
in question in Morocco, especially since Moroccan tariffs are at present limited 
toa maximum 12% percent ad valorem duty on all products. 

The Government of the United States, however, has opposed the plan for a 
quota system, as in the past, on the ground that any such limitation of trade 
is in contravention of its treaty rights, and notably the Act of Algeciras, which 
provides for a regime of “economic liberty without any inequality” in Morocco. 
In this connection, it is recalled that even modern trade practices recognize the 
basic undesirability of quantative restrictions on the free flow of commerce and 
the necessity for objective standards of application to govern their use even in 
circumstances of emergency. 

Accordingly, after careful examination of the text of the legislation announced 
on March 25, the Department instructed the diplomatic agent of the United States 
at Tangier to deliver a formal note of protest to the Resident General in Morocco 
on April 18. 

Although the International Court of Justice in 1952 rendered a judgment con- 
cerning certain aspects of the Moroccan trade problem, which has been under 
discussion between the United States and France, a divergence of views in this 
matter continues to exist between the two Governments. 

Nevertheless the Department of State has continued to exert every effort to 
protect American interests in Morocco. From the time of the judgment of the 
International Court to the present date, United States export trade with Morocco 
has been maintained at a high annual rate of around $30 million. Until the 
announcement of the quota system, American businessmen in Morocco have found 
few serious grounds for complaint to the consular offices of the United States 
concerning their participation in the foreign trade of Morocco. 

The Department of State will continue to take all reasonable measures con- 
sonant with the interests of the Uunited States to insure protection of Ameri- 
can business interests and compliance with American treaty rights. 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 19, 1955. 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I have been advised of your informal request for (1) 
information concerning an unfair situation which exists in the Pentagon with 
respect to enlisted personnel who are required to take their meals other than at 
a Government mess because of their duty assignments, and (2) a draft of an 
amendment to existing law which will assure equity and justice to all concerned. 
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As you probably know, many enlisted men on duty in the Pentagon and Other 
similar administrative headquarters in Washington and elsewhere are required 
by the nature of their duty assignments, to purchase one or more meals per day 
from commercial sources, even though theoretically messing facilities are avail. 
able in the Washington area. However, such messing facilities sumetimes are 
not utilized because of inability of the member due to duty assignments to eat a 
a designated time, necessity to procure transportation from the place of duty ty 
the nearest Government mess and return, and the time element involved in such 
travel. 

Present legislation authorizes payment of a monetary allowance to enlisted 
personnel who ordinarily are subsisted at a Government mess but because of 
their duty assignments are unable to eat all their meals at a Government mesg. 
Under the Executive order which implements this legislative authority the mone. 
tary allowance in such cases is presently fixed at $2.57 per day, or about 86 cents 
per meal, 

Presently existing, also, is legislative authority which permits enlisted persop- 
nel, in lieu of subsisting at a Government mess without charge, to mess sepa. 
rately—usually at home—and receive a commutation of rations, which at the 
present time is $1.10 per day or about 37 cents per meal. 

Under certain circumstances, enlisted personnel who ordinarily would have 
been permitted to mess separately and receive a commutation of rations in the 
amount of $1.10 per day, have received the $2.57 per day (which is payable only 
when messing facilities are not available) on the basis of a determination that 
messing facilities are not available, which determination has been questioned 
because of the theoretical availability of messing facilities. The payment of the 
$2.57 allowance in such cases was discontinued April 15, 1955. 

The payment of the $2.57 rate in all such cases could be considered excessive, 
particularly in cases where the member makes partial use of Government mess- 
ing facilities, where he may purchase meals at the rate of $1.10 per day. On 
the other hand, discontinuance of payment of the $2.57 rate in all such cases and 
reversion to the $1.10 rate—the only rates that may be paid under a decision of 
the Comptroller General—would be unfair to enlisted members who are required 
by the nature of their duties to be away from their homes at mealtime. 

In order to avoid the injustices to such personnel which will result from limit- 
ing payments to $1.10 per day, and to eliminate the practice of paying a ration 
monetary allowance at the rate of $2.57 per day in such cases, the need for 
authority to make equitable adjustments in the rates at the proper level some- 
where between the higher rate and the lower rate is apparent. To make possible 
an equitable adjustment in these allowances, when required by the nature of the 
duty assignment, it is respectfully recommended that language similar to the 
enclosed provision be included in the general provisions of the appropriation bill 
for the military functions for the fiscal year 1956, Also, since the higher allow- 
ance was discontinued effective April 15, 1955, it is believed equitable to permit 
the new rates to be made retroactively effective to April 15, 1955. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. ANDERSON, Deputy. 
AMENDMENT 


Effective April 15, 1955, and during the fiscal year 1956, under such regulations 
and in such localities as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, enlisted 
members granted permission to mess separately whose duties require them to 
purchase one or more meals from other than Government messes shall be en- 
titled to not to exceed the pro-rata allowance authorized for each such meal 
for enlisted members when rations in kind are not available. 

™ ‘ re . . . ° yh erect 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in recess until Thursday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Tuesday, May 24, 1955, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., Thursday, May 26, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in Room F-389, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee), 
residing. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Ellender, Thye, Smith, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Masor ProcureEMENT Oruer Tran Atrrcrarr APPROPRIATION 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. MUNDY, DIRECTOR OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF; AND MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


TaBLeE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 1956 


Appropriation or estimate sie si ‘ . $600, 000, 000 $674, 364, 000 $400, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward ‘ aad 2 ‘ 662, 851, 938 1, 083, 794, 302 | 1, 150, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations ‘ 456, 600, 000 1. 936, 241 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts -.-. 118, 388, 090 74, 140, 000 38, 245, 000 
Anticipated payments to be received in future years from 

reserved balance, sec. 110, Public Law 778_---- : = 645, 000, 000 | 


Total available for obligation _- - _--- ..| 1,837, 840, 028 2, 479, 234, 543 | 1, 588, 245, 000 
am 1, 


Unobligated balance carried forward . —1, 083, 794, 302 150, 000, 000 | —250, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred ___-..__- ij Siatc nema aedeeees 754, 045, 726 1, 329, 234, 543 | 1, 338, 245, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’__--.-- 36, 230, 875 14, 818, 369 | 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’_-_-- 17,851, 190 |. ; ane 
“Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Berlin Magistrat’’ 11, 107, 970 39, 958, 552 | 
Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Research and development, 
Air Force” atc Sunway a Pe —40, 296, 205 | 
PRR co 55 5 cama heun adeackba neues 806, 854, 038 1, 343, 715, 259 | 1, 338, 245, 000 
' b 


Note.—The unobligated balance carried forward, as shown in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
columns, together with obligated balances shown in the ‘‘Analysis of Expenditures” schedule, takes account 
of anticipated payments from reserved balances under sec. 110, Publie Law 778, as follows: June 30, 1955, 
$645 million; June 30, 1956, $445 million. 


111) 
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TaBLeE II.—Obligations by activities 


es 
Description Actual, 1954 | Estimate, 1955 | Estimate 


1Y 


Direct Obligations 

| | 
. Weapons, ammunition, and assist take off units $59, 147,020 | $196, 355, 278 $189, 187. oy 
. Ground powered and marine equipment | 97,116,481 | 73, 737, 046 | 34, 218 yy 
3. Electronics and communications equipment 325, 181, 172 9,394,440 | 594, 236 ow 
. Training equipment | 46,623,474 q , 122 | 48, 090, (Ky 
5. Other major equipment __ 160, 397, 801 | 203, ,373 84, 260, (i 

dechiceclahadtaiadiad Ria 


, irect obligations. acted 588, 465, ¢ 974, 575, 259 | 950, 000. ( 
Total direct obligation 688, 465, 948 259 | 95 m 


Obligations Payable out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 
103, 309, 032 000 218, 45 
7, 281, 935 , 231, 000 | ; 
1, 224, 229 233,000 | 113, 663, 
1, 147, 446 | 548, 000 | 104.0% 


. Weapons, ammunition, and assist take off units_- 
2. Ground powered and marine equipment 
3. Electronics and communications equipment 

. Training equipment 


| 
| 
5. Other major equipment. bead sidincacesce! 5, 425, 448 2, 085, 000 53, 183, 00" 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts__- a 118, 388, 090 369, 140, 000 388, 245, 00 


Total obligations............. ; 806, 854,038 | 1,343,715, 259 | 1, 338, 245, Oo 
| 


TasLe III 


As of March 31, 1955, obligations under the appropriation “Major procure- 
ment other than aircraft” were $831,203,970 including estimated obligations of 
$10,900,000 against comparative transfers from other appropriations. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

General Mundy, are you going to be the first witness ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvez. You may proceed in your own way. 

General Munpy. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I can cover in detail. With your permission I will submit it for the 
record. 

Senator CHavez. Submit it for the record and you highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force BupGet ESTIMATE, FrscaL YEAR 1956—STATEMENT 
oF MaJ. GEN. GEorGE W. MuNpby, Director, SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUARTERS USAF 


APPROPRIATION MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation ‘Major pro- 
curement other than aircraft,’ provides for the funding of a major category 
of materiel which includes ammunition, ground powered and marine equij- 
ment, electronics and communications equipment, training equipment, and other 
major equipment. 

The operational effectiveness of the Air Force both in peace and war depends, 
to a great extent, upon the availability of the ammunition and equipment for 
which these funds are requested. Our program in this appropriation totals 
$725 million for fiscal year 1956 for the procurement of materiel to provide 
the basic tools, in effect, with which Air Force activities are able to: (1) Estab- 
lish and maintain communications links; (2) implement air defense and navi- 
gational systems; (3) augment the training of aircrews and maintenance per- 
sonnel, (4) service aircraft; (5) provide photographic and weather coverage for 
tactical evaluation; and (6) furnish training and service test ammunition in 
peacetime, and the most effective conventional combat munitions in the event of 
hostilities. 
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Quantitative requirements reflected in this budget include: (1) Initial issues 
for organizations and installations which will be activated under the approved 
137-wing program; (2) replacement quantities for equipment in the active inven- 
tories which is or will be beyond economical repair; and (3) other requirements 
for activities not directly associated with numbers of organizations and installa- 
tions, such as certain projects in the electronics and communications area. 

I would like to cover the major program areas in this appropriation by high- 
lighting their principal elements. 

provision is made in this fiscal year 1956 budget for ammunition and major 
items of equipment required by the Air Force; the Air Force Reserve; the Air 
National Guard (long lead time items only) ; and the Air ROTC. Substantial 
reliance is placed on continuation of a flexible production base capable of rapid 
expansion as opposed to the accumulation of large stocks of ammunition and 
equipment. Additive requirements for other than replacement purposes are to 
support organizations and installations remaining to be activated under the 137- 
wing program, These normal initial-issue-type requirements are being gradually 
satistied. However, certain projects in the electronics and communications area 
are being expanded. The major projects in areas of air defense, electronic 
countermeasures, and navigation and communications systems, are not directly 
associated with numbers of organizations or bases. 

1. Weapons, ammanitions, and assist take-off units —Ammunition is provided 
for a combat reserve, peacetime training of crews, and for service test of new 
types. No provision is made for additional small arms or assist takeoff units. 

2. Ground-powered and marine equipment.—Provision is made for general 
and special purpose vehicles only. No procurement of materials handling equip- 
ment, construction equipment, railroad equipment or marine craft is contem- 
plated. 

3. Electronics and communications equipment.—Provision is made for airborne 
radio and radar eqnipment, ground radio and radar equipment, communications 
security equipment, and electronic countermeasures equipment. 

4. Training equipment.—Provision is made for major nonexpendable training 
aid equipment, including mobile training units, counterpart training devices, 
radio and radar trainers, and aerial targets and related equipment. 

5. Other major equipment.—Provision is made for meteorological, photo- 
graphic, printing and reproduction, test, flying field and shop, utilities, food 
service, and laundry- and dry-cleaning equipment required for tactical units, air- 
bases, depots, and airfield support. Primary requirements are associated with 
direct aircraft support. 

6. Classified project.—Provision is made for the procurement of major equip- 
ment which must retain a classified status and which is identified with specific 
approved programs, 


AMMUNITION 


rogram 210 as presented here is comprised of three projects : 
1) Project 211, consisting of all weapons except aircraft guns. 

(2) Project 212, consisting of all conventional ammunition, including all types 
of bombs, rockets, pyrotechnics, and small-caliber ammunition. 

(3) Project 2138, consisting of solid fuel assist takeoff units. 

The net program amount of $182.2 million requested in this budget is all for 
project 212—ammunition. 

No funds are requested in this estimate for weapons or assist takeoff units. 
Assets of Weapons now on hand are sufficient to meet requirements through fiscal 
year 1956. Requirements for a newly developed assist takeoff unit to be pro- 
duced at the Blue Bonnet plant at McGregor, Tex., have been funded in previous 
years to provide for initial production, beginning in fiscal year 1956. 

The ammunition project is subdivided into three categories: (1) Combat items, 
(2) Training items, and (3) Service-test items. 

Considering first the policies and objective relating to the procurement of 
combat ammunition, I should like to outline briefly the specifics of our mobiliza- 
tion reserve material requirement as it applies to this program. The gross re- 
quirement for each item of combat ammunition is developed from the factors 
contained in our planning document. This document provides us with the aircraft 
strength, deployment by area, planned sortie rate, ammunition load, and ammu- 
nition expenditure rate by type of aircraft. Having determined the time phased 
requirement for an item of ammunition, we must next determine what portion 
of the gross quantity can be obtained from the production base, or conversely 
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that quantity which cannot be obtained from the production base, in the early 
phases of a war, for this is the quantity that we must place in the mobilizatioy 
reserve. 

This method of computing the mobilization reserve materiel requirements jx 
used for each individual item of combat ammunition, since the quantities, prodye. 
tion rates, number of facilities, etc., vary for each item. There are advantage 
to this method in that: 

(1) It provides the advantage of having operating facilities for a longer perig( 
of time, thereby decreasing the time required to expand and mobilize productioy 
in the event of war; 

(2) It minimizes our investment in stockpiles that are expensive to stor 
and maintain; 

(8) It provides flexibility, permitting us to expand vr contract production as 
changing world conditions may dictate. 

Our objective then is to obtain the full mobilization reserve requirement for 
each item in our program. We are proceeding with the acquisition of these re. 
serves and the ultimate attainment of that objective at the most economical rate 
commensurate with operational acceptability. 

I wish to stress that exceptions to this policy are made for items that are criti. 
cal to our defense. For example, we went all out to get a full capability with air. 
to-air rockets which are slated for our fighter aircraft in air defense roles, 

Another consideration in arriving at requirements for conventional ammuni- 
tion is the nuclear capability. We are constantly reviewing the balance betwee, 
these two programs in order to prevent duplication and to effect the utmost 
economy while still maintaining a dual capability. The problem in the conven. 
tional high explosive ammunition program is one of keeping our reserve stock- 
pile modernized. We are continuing to modernize older assets, where possible, 
to make them usable with high-speed aircraft. Ammunition items that cannot 
be modified for combat use are used for training, or disposed of in accordance 
with safety and disposal regulations. 

The modernization program is an important part of our efforts to provide a 
better utilization of the funds appropriated by the Congress. In the past year 
World War II ammunition, valued at approximately $100 million, has been 
modified at a cost of $18 million. These assets have been applied against the 
total requirements. 

The second category of this project covers training ammunition which is re 
quired to train and maintain the combat proficiency of the force in being. Train- 
ing ammunition is procured on a year-to-year basis, i. e., no reserve stockpiles are 
maintained. The funds requested for this category will provide the items to 
train our combat force in fiscal year 1956. These requirements are developed 
from Air Force regulation No. 50-22, entitled “Ammunition Training Allow- 
ances.” This document contains the training factors developed by the Air Force 
directorate of training and the directorate of operations. For example, if it is 
determined that a fighter-bomber pilot needs to fire 20 air-to-ground rockets per 
year to maintain his proficiency in rocketry, this factor is placed in the train- 
ing allowance document. The gross requirement is then obtained by multiply 
ing this factor by the number of fighter-bomber pilots expected to be on duty 
These gross requirements are then compared with our records of actual ex- 
penditures for the preceding year and are adjusted accordingly to reflect an 
actual expenditure experience. We find that total authorized training quanti 
ties are seldom used, and that actual usage averages between 80 and 95 percent 
of authorized allowances. There are several reasons for this such as (1) move 
ment of aircraft units, and (2) aircraft being grounded for modification, mait- 
tenance, or overhaul, which cause some pilots to miss a portion of their yearl) 
training program. 

The third category of the ammunition project is service test. Funds requested 
for this category are to provide for the service testing of ammunition items or 
armament systems that have completed the research and development stage. 
The quantitative requirement for these items are developed by the Air Research 
and Development Command and are normally based upon experience gained 
in the service testing of similar type items. 


VEHICLES 
Program 220 “Ground powered and marine equipment” is categorized as 


general-purpose vehicles, special-purpose vehicles, railroad equipment, construc 
Program 220 “Ground powered and marine equipment” is categorized as 
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The net program amount of $28.2 million requested in this budget is for gen- 
eral and special purpose vehicles only. The general and special purpose ve- 
hicles we propose to buy in fiscal year 1956 range from ordinary sedans and pick- 
up trucks to fuel-servicing trailers and runway sweepers. Of the total items 
we need to buy in fiscal year 1956, 89.7 percent are for replacement of worn-out 
or uneconowically reparable equipment. 

We are asking for no money in fiscal year 1956 to buy railroad, construction, 
materials handling, or marine equipment. The reasons for this are as follows: 

Our raiload equipment needs have been met in prior years’ programs. 

Construction equipment requirements in support of our active and materiel 
reserve engineer battalions have been satisfied by prior years’ funding. With 
respect to this type equipment for base installation support activities, the Air 
Force is aggressively pursuing a policy of commercially contracting with local 
husiness for base maintenance services wherever possible. 

With respect to materials handling equipment, the Air Force has engaged in 
considerable effort during the past year to develop new criteria on this type 
equipment. Additionally, the three services, in conjunction with the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, have made concerted efforts to develop practical cri- 
teria for the authorization, utilization, and control of this type equipment. Much 
of the Air Force’s effort will be incorporated in the final product. We deem it 
imprudent to ask for money in this area until these new criteria can be applied 
to our in-use fleet of materials handling equipment. 

With regard to marine equipment—again, prior years, funding has satisfied 
our program. 

Another result of our efforts during the past year to improve management of 
our ground powered and marine equipment program, which we wish to empha- 
size to the committee, was the complete revamping of our inventory reporting 
system. This revised procedure not only insures that accurate data is reported, 
but also provides the Air Force’s prime vehicle depot with the necessary tools 
to properly report and police the inventory. Our new regulation on this sub- 
ject, dated April 28, 1955, is being released by the printer to all Air Force ac- 
tivities. It becomes effective August 31, 1955. 

To return to the subject of our requirements in fiscal year 1956, the basic 
considerations used in arriving at these requirements were as follows: 

Authorizations for items in this estimate are derived from tables of allowances, 
master equipment allowance lists and Air Force regulations for the materiel 
reserve requirements. 

Replacement items have been computed in accordance with published policy. 
Basically, maximum repair allowances determine when an item is wornout and 
should be replaced. These maximums are stated in terms of cither a cumulative 
schedule or on a one-time basis. While age and mileage retirement criteria are 
established for sedans and commercial trucks for planning purposes, these types 
of vehicles are not authorized for actual replacement under these criteria until 
they are uneconomical to repair. For example, the programed useful life of a 
sedan is 6 years or 60,000 miles. While this is a sound guideline, it does not 
imply that when a sedan has been driven 60,000 miles or reaches 6 years of age, 
or both, that it is automatically retired. This it not done until the vehicle in 
question is actually wornout or is uneconomical to repair. 

Materiel reserve requirements for programed units’ equipment in the Zone of 
Interior are derived from allowances established by tables of organization and 
the master equipment authorization list. We are asking for funds to buy and 
stock only the long lead-time items which are not common to commercial use. 
The refueling semitrailers are examples of items in this category. 

Materiel reserve allowances for prepositioned sets of equipment to be stored 
overseas are established for each type organization scheduled for overseas war- 
time deployment. The authorizations for these sets are contained in Air Force 
regulations. 

After taking into account the above considerations, the gross requirements in 
this estimate for organizational units were computed by the major commands’ 
certification of their needs, as stated in the consolidated unit authorization list. 
These requirements were projected for new units to be activated—tempered by 
judgment, to adjust items affected by utilization and climatic or geographic con- 
siderations. The program period used in computation of these requirements was 
hased on the production lead time of each item. 

From the total gross requirements computed as a result of the above econsid- 
erations, all assets, including serviceable, reparable, on-order undelivered, funded 
and substituted items, were deducted to arrive at the net requirement. 
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General-purpose vehicles are used to move supplies, equipment, and personne 
and/or tow refueling equipment or cargo trailers. Included are sedans, statioy 
wagons, buses, and truck tractors. Of the total, 93.8 percent are to replace 
wornout or uneconomically reparable vehicles. The remaining percentage of 
the total requirement is for initial issue of 829 passenger automobiles. Of this 
number, the President’s budget prov ided for 288 light sedans for the Air Ac ademy 
and the Air force recruiting service, 521 station wagons for the Air Ac; ademy, 
Ground Observer Corps, and Air National Guard, 12 buses for the Air Ac adem 
and 8 ambulances for the Air Force medical service. At this point I wish 
point out to the committee that the eight ambulances are included in the maip. 
tenance and operations appropriation request. They are mentioned here becayse 
they are part of the 829 passenger automobiles we wish to procure as initia) 
issues in fiscal year 1956 and are so reflected on page 608 of the President's 
budget under the statement of “Proposed obligations for purchase and hire o; 
passenger motor vehicles for the fiscal year 1956.” Specifically, they are identifie 
under project 472 on page 4—196 of the maintenance and operations appropriatioy 
budget book. The committee has already been informed, by a letter dated M; are 
9% from General Bogart, that the urgency of the need for station wagons for the 
Ground Observers Corps training teams made it necessary to purchase these 
vehicles in the current year, and to dispose of an equivalent number of passenger 
vehicles which were in use by the various commands but which met the disposal! 
criteria. These vehicles were withdrawn, at the risk of temporarily impairing 
the effectiveness of the commands involved, in order to permit the station wagons 
to be procured as replacements within our total inventories. It therefore wil] 
be necessary to use fiscal vear 1956 funds, originally planned for the purchase of 
vehicles for the Ground Observer Corps, to purchase passenger vehicles for 
restoration of the requirements of the commands whose vehicles were withdrawn 
In order for the Air Force to satisfy its requirement, it will be necessary to 
include authority under the general provisions, to permit the Air Force to 
purchase 829 passenger automobiles other than as replacements. We have 
previously asked the House Appropriations Committee for similar relief. 

The special-purpose vehicles are generally restricted by design to a special 
function such as aircraft towing, fuel, oil, and oxygen servicing, transporting 
bombs, and sweeping runways. These vehicles include fuel-servicing semitrailers, 


rotary, and self-propelled sweepers and oxygen generating plants. All these are 
needed in direct support of tactical flying. Our prime mission capabilities are 
related directly to their availability. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


The next program provides communications-electronics equipment for the 
Force. The net funding requirement of $405.2 million will provide for: (1) 
major items of equipment; (2) initial spares; (38) test equipment peculiar t 
major item; (4) transportation costs from factories to the Air Force. Unit costs 
are either current contract prices or manufacturers’ latest quotations. 

Prime objectives of the communications-electronics program include: (1) pro 
viding electronic equipment for defense of the United States and its approaches 
and defense of our forces wherever deployed; (2) providing modern radar and 
associated equipment for control of our tactical air operations; (8) developing 
an increased capability for electronic warfare; (4) providing navigational aids 
for all-weather operations; (5) establishing a secure and reliable comman# 
communications system for control of Air Force combat and logistical operations 


Improved program data 

This fiscal year 1956 estimate is the first prepared under a change of respon- 
sibilities which began 2 years ago. This change placed responsibility on the 
Directorate of Communications for planning and programing Air Force com- 
munications and electronics equipment. This responsibility includes follow-up 
to insure continuous progress. The Air Materiel Command became responsible 
for computing actual materiel requirements and for carrying out the program 


Procurability of equipment 

Another advantage of the change in responsibilities just mentioned is improved 
procurability data on equipment. This results from placing personnel responsible 
for computing requirements in close touch with development and procurement 
personnel. 
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We have reviewed the development and producibility of each line item listed 
, this budget estimate and have verified that each will be producible in the 


rime period requiring funding in fiscal year 1956. 


revised P-230 budget code 

Other improvements have been made in the management of this program. 
This estimate is the first to be compiled under a revised budget code. Our previ- 
ous code made it difficult to maintain funding information on any single item 


of equipment. The revised budget code eliminates confusion by funding any one 


equipment in a single budget project, and placing related equipments in the 
sume project. The revised code provides separate projects for equipment in the 


areas Of : 
(a) Airborne Radio Equipment (P-231) 
(b) Airborne Radar Equipment (P-232) 
(c) Wire Communications Equipment (P-2383) 
(d) Ground Radio Equipment (P—234) 
Ground Radar Equipment (P—235) 
(f) Communications Security Equipment (P-236) 
(yg) Electronic Countermeasures Equipment (P-237) 


Two other changes have been made in P-—230 funding: (1) airborne service 
test items except airborne countermeasures equipment, are now funded in the 
Aircraft and Related Procurement Appropriation; (2) nonstandard support 
items for research, development and testing are funded in the Research and 
Development Appropriation, 

Flectronics trends, 1950-60 

It might be useful to look at the trend in our communications-electronics pro- 
gram over the period—say from 1950 to 1960. This decade began with several 
factors producing rising costs in the P—230 budget: (1) the Air Force expansion 
in numbers of wings caused an increase in all items related to quantity of bases 
or units (examples are ground control approach (GCA) equipment, base com- 
munications items or mobile communications sets distributed on tables of allow- 
ances) ; (2) the demand for improved performance to meet needs of jet aircraft 
caused new electronic equipments to be installed not only in new aircraft but 
also retrofitted in aircraft already in the inventory (this category is funded 
from P-230 (examples are electronic countermeasures equipment (ECM), UHF 
airborne transceivers, IF F or navigation equipments) ; (8) modernization of the 
Air Force strategic communications system (Globecom) ; (4) establishment of a 
minimum continental air defense system. 

Most of these programs were phased so that by the mid-fifties we could have 
expected a leveling off in total P—230 cost, followed in the last half of the decade 
by a reduction. However, the new air defense programs designed to extend 
early warning and increase raid-handling capacity have more than offset any 
decrease due to completion of early programs. Thus the general level of P—230 
during this decade—1950 to 1960—has remained high and promises to continue 
so until at least 1960. Prediction beyond that point would be quite hazardous. 

The Air Force is making a continuous effort to develop a more stable pro- 
graming base. Through management improvement we hope to develop a budget 
which reflects the most accurate forecast of our buying program. We have made 
progress ; We expect more progress in the future. However, in the dynamic mili- 
tary situation now confronting us we are not likely to eliminate changes com- 
pletely. 

TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Program 250 provides for major items of training equipment required to train 
personnel in maintenance and operation of aircraft, equipment installed in the 
aircraft, and ground equipment supporting airborne operations. 

The net program amount of $50.1 million requested in this budget is required 
for mobile training units, counterpart training devices, radio and radar trainers 
and aerial targets and related equipment. 

This equipment includes the following types of devices which provide realistic 
training situations in the most economical and efficient manner : 

(1) Mobile training units which are operating displays of the mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic, navigation, armament and survival systems in new airplanes 
for training the crews in their use and maintenance. 

(2) Simulators for teaching, rehearsing, and testing aircrews on how to fly 
and fight in bad weather with the combat aircraft and weapons. 
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(3) Individual trainers to accomplish necessary training for crew stations 
not included in the flight simulators, such as navigation trainers, guided missile 
operator trainers, aircraft control and aircraft warning system trainers. 

(4) Radio controlled, jet propelled targets for use in fixed and flexible gunnery 
training. These targets provide means for training gunners of fighter anq 
bomber aircraft in the use and operation of the visual and radar armament 
equipment. 

This equipment is required for several reasons: 

(1) Through combat and training experience we have learned that training 
devices are the cheapest and safest way to teach and test operators and main. 
tenance people on the efficient use of our weapons and to provide the necessary 
practice to attain and maintain the required proficiency. Our experience par- 
allels that of the United States Navy, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
commercial aircraft operators, and our allies. 

(2) I want to emphasize the economy inherent in this investment. The bene. 
fits realized by using training devices to support crew training have been dem. 
onstrated in many ways. Strategic Air Command was able to reduce the mini- 
mum number of hours required for checkout in the B—50 aircraft by 25 hours 
through use of the B—50 flight simulator. This command also stated that using 
the B-47 flight simulator for a major portion of all standardization checks wil; 
eliminate flying hours formerly devoted to these checks. The Military Air Trans- 
port Service reduced flying hours in C-97 transition training 50 percent when sim- 
ulators were introduced into the training program. These are but a few ex- 
amples of Air Force experience with simulators. Other advantages accruing 
from the use of special training devices are not as tangible as those previously 
described. These devices permit us to train the aircrews in the required pro- 
cedures and methods while on the ground. Without these training devices, 
combat aircraft would have to be used to teach fundamentals. In addition, we 
use these devices as the only method to let a combat crew practice the more 
dangerous emergency battle situations. For example: engine fires, damage 
from enemy defenses, and bombing hypothetical targets cannot be practiced in 
the air. We know that accidents are averted, saving lives and equipment, by 
simulated training emergency procedures. Students have been eliminated prior 
to actual flight in fighter aircraft because they demonstrated dangerous tend- 
encies in the flight simulator. All of these advantages have made mobile train- 
ing units, simulators, and individual trainers essential to the achievement of 
quality standards demanded by these complex and expensive equipments and 
aircraft. As a result it is the Air Force policy to support aircraft which are 
significantly different from preceding models by procuring proper training 
devices in phase with the new type aircraft. 

(3) We need drone targets which are capable of attaining speeds and altitudes 
comparable to known enemy equipment. These capabilities cannot be provided 
by towed targets. 

The request for funds in fiscal year 1956 is in support of the buildup to the 
137-wing program and is based upon the following factors: 

(1) Number of programed combat wings: 

(2) number of crews scheduled for combat schools; 

(5) optimum utilization ; 

(4) lead time for manufacture ; 

(5) necessity for receiving trainers in phase with the delivery of aircraft. 


OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Program 270 “Other major equipment” includes meteorological, radiological, 
biological, and chemical equipment; photographic, printing and reproduction 
equipment; test, fiving field, and shop equipment; and utilities, food service, and 
laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. 

The net program amount of $26.9 million requested in this budget will pro- 
vide for fiscal year 1956 requirements for the aforementioned equipment except 
radiological, biological, and chemical equipment for which there is no require- 
ment. The funds requested in this estimate represent only the remaining items 
needed to complete the equipping of forces in support of the 137-wing program 
plus quantities for replacement. After reaching 137-wing program support, 
future fund requirements in this area will be primarily for equipment needed 
concurrent with the modernization of aircraft and equipment, plus the need to 
buy replacements for items in use. 
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js indicated in the narrative justification statements in the budget book, the 
ynit authorization lists compiled at unit level were the prime bases for deter- 
wining requirements for most of the items contained in this estimate. These 
average unit authorizations were then applied against organizational units pro- 
gamed in order to arrive at the initial gross requirement. One exception to 
‘his is project 279, where the items required to be procured are strictly for 
replacement. Another example is the case of organizational requirements for 
aircraft starting and servicing generators, which are authorized in direct rela- 
tion to the specific number of aircraft assigned. Requirements for these items 
are determined by projecting the master equipment allowance list authoriza- 
tion against the projected in-use aircraft inventory. 

Materiel reserve allowances for prepositioned sets of equipment to be stored 
overseas are established for each type organization scheduled for overseas Wwar- 
time deployment. 

Replacement requirements are for quantities which will be worn out or attrited 
from the system during the programed period. These quantities are determined 
through application of replacement factors based on experience established for 
each individual item against the in-use quantity only of each item. 

The following assets were considered in deriving each net requirement: 

Quantity in use. 

Serviceable and reparable balances. 

On order undelivered. 

Items funded from previous procurement programs. 
Suitable substitute items. 

Computed net requirements will cover our operations during fiscal year 1956, 
nlus the allowance for production lead time to assure timely availability of 
equipment to meet the actual date required by the user. 

The bulk of our needs for meteorological equipment such as radiosonde recep- 
tors, Wind equipment and rotating beam ceilometers, is in direct support of the 
Air Weather Service. This is a vital operation to all of the Military Establish- 
went, for accurate weather forecasting may well be the determining factor in the 
success or failure of a given mission. The Air Weather Service, along with the 
United States Weather Bureau and the Navy's Aerological Service, forms a 
closely integrated system which is coordinated by the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Metorological Matters. Sound weather intelligence is thus developed 
without duplication of effort. 

Next is photographic equipment, project 273. Listed for procurement in fiscal 
year 1956 are such items as cameras, printer-projectors, and camera lenses. Also 
included under this project are service test quantities of items to be used by the 
Air Research and Development Command, Photographic equipment is complex 
and expensive. It must be scientifically accurate to meet daylight and darkness 
photography demands under adverse weather conditions and function properly 
at the high altitudes and great speeds flown by our modern jet aircraft. 

Printing and reproduction equipment, project 274, contains items such as 
paper cutters, paper-folding machines and offset presses. Of the 85 items indi- 
cated for procurement in fiscal year 1956, in that project, 69 are replacements. 
rhe other 16 items are initial needs to modernize our printing plants by replac- 
ing a manual operation with a mechanical installation. No items in this estimate 
ire for facility expansion. Before procurements are accomplished in this proj- 
ect area, complete justification for authority to buy is presented to the Congres- 
sional Joint Subcommittee on Printing. 

Project 275 includes test equipment for checking and calibrating electronics 
equipment installed in aircraft. These are cataloged as oscilloscopes, analyzers, 
signal generators, ete. Hydraulic test stands and aircraft afterburner testers 
ure also included as test equipment. As the complexity of our aircraft, missiles, 
radar and other electronic equipment increases, the complexity of our test equip- 
ment increases proportionately. Items in this project are used by tactical organ- 
izations and repair depots. In addition to the testing of an end item of equip- 
ment, they are used to synchronize, calibrate, and aline various components of 
the fire control and electronic systems installed in our aircraft. 

Flying field and shop equipment, included in project 276, contains items such 
is air Compressors, aircraft starting and servicing generators, runway barriers, 
iireraft jacks, special bomb lifts, and tanks for servicing aircraft that carry 
liquid oxygen for breathing purposes. The essential need for this type of equip- 
lent is readily apparent. For example, we cannot start a jet engine without 
in auxiliary starting mechanism. This equipment also is used in handling vari- 
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ous aircraft major components, such as engines and tail sections, and permits 
accomplishment of our maintenance program. Moreover, this equipment has 
application in handling special weapons and guided missiles and is used at the 
operational unit level, as well as at overhaul points. 

Under project 277, you will find items of utilities equipment, namely, gteg| 
tanks for water storage and extractors for water purification. This equipme, 
is vital to sustaining personnel and equipment in isolated and remote areas su) 
as north Africa and Saudi Arabia. 

Food service equipment in project 278 includes food-mixing machines, coffee 
urns, ete. This equipment, of course, is used in the operation of our dining ha} 
and hospitals. 

Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment in project 279 includes ironers, laundry 
presses, and washing machines, This equipment is used in our laundry and dry. 
cleaning plants. 

This concludes my statement. Members of my staff and I are prepared, hoy 
ever, to discuss the items in this estimate in further detail to whatever extept 
the committee desires and security permits. 


PROGRAM FOR 1956 


General Munpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the e ommittee, the 
appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft,” as the title 
infers, provides for the funding of the major category of materiel 
other than aircraft upon ve h de spends the oper rational effectiveness 
of the Air Force, both in peace and war. 

Our program, in this saben lation, totals $725 million for fiscal 
year 1956, 

These funds will enable the Air Force to— 

1. Establish and maintain communications links; 

2. impiement air defense and navigational systems ; 

3. Augment the training of aircrews and maintenance person- 

nel; 

4. Service aircraft ; 

5. Provide photographic and weather coverage for tactical 
use; and 

6. Furnish training and service test ammunition in peacetime, 
and the most effective conventional combat munitions in the event 
of hostilities. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I should point out for the record at 
this point that our program is for $725 million in this appropriation 
area, “Major proc urement other than aircraft.’ 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Our request for new obligating authority is $400 million because in 
this appropriation area we have an unobligated and unprogramed 
carryover of $325 million to apply against our program requirements 
for fiscal 1956. 

General Munpy. Quantitative requirements include : 

1. Initial issues for organizations and installations which will 
be activated under the approved 137-wing program ; 

2. Replacement quantities for equipment in the active inven- 
tories which is, or will be, beyond economical repair ; and 

3. Other requirements for activities not directly associated with 
numbers of organizations and installations, such as certain proj: 
ects in the electronics and communications area. 

I would like to highlight briefly the major program areas in the 200 
appropriation. 
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Program 210 covers weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units. 
Weare asking for $182.2 million in this program, for ammunition only. 
This ammunition is for— 

A combat reserve ; 
Peacetime training of crews; and 
3. Service test quantities of new types of ammunition. 

Program 220 covers ground powered and marine equipment. We 
are asking for $28.2 million to buy general and special purpose ve- 
hicles. These vehicles r ange from ordinary sedans and pickup trucks 
to fuel-servicing trailers and runw ay sweepers. 


PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Senator Cuavez. What kind of sedans do you get? Is there any 
limitation as to type, size, and so forth, in the present authorization ? 

(General Munpy. Yes, sir; there is a limitation as to the size. 

Senator CHavez. I am talking about the smaller vehicle. 

(ieneral Munpy. These are all light sedans. 

Mr. Gartock. The basic restriction is carried usually in the inde- 
pendent offices bill, Ma. Chairman, which limits the maximum amount 
you can pay for a sedan without special authority. There 1s no spe- 
vial authority requested any place in this bill. Last year that was 
fourteen hundred dollars. 

Senator Cuavez. Are these new cars, or are they replacements ? 

General Munpy. There are some new cars and some replacements. 
lwilleover that. They are mostly replacements. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

General Munpy. We are not asking for funds at this time for the 
procurement of materiels-handling equipment, construction equip- 
nent, railroad equipment, or marine craft. 

Senator Cuavez. Before you go into the railroad equipment, with 
respect to the motor vehicles, you have sedans but you also have other 
types of vehicles—trucks and so forth ¢ 

(General Munpy. Yes. 

TRUCKS 


Senator Cuavez. Is there any limitation on the trucks? Do you 
have different types of trucks 4 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Under the appropriation and authorization ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. What is your ultimate capacity? Which is the 
largest truck—30-, 40-ton capacity ¢ 

General Munpy. Let me ask Colonel Wiseman what is the largest. 
truck in our inventory. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. LEE V. WISEMAN, CHIEF, INSTALLATION spp. 
PORT AND VEHICLE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY Any 
SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUAp. 
TERS, USAF 


TRUCKS COMPARED WITH COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Colonel Wiseman. I don’t know the exact size of the largest truck 
in the inventory, sir, but we have no restrictions on the size truck thy 
we Cah buy. 

Senator Cuavez. What brought that question about was that Jay 
evening we passed a road bill and there was quite a little interes 
involved in the type of road and the weight of the trucks that we; 
to go on those roads, I am just wondering how the size and the weigl) 
of the trucks, the largest ones that the Army uses, or the Air For: 
uses, would compare with the largest commercial trucks, 

Colonel Wiseman. The largest commercial trucks the Air Force tse. 
on the road that are comparable to a commercial type would be y: 
ordinary commercial semitrailers that they use. 

Senator CHavez. What would be the weight of that ¢ 

Colonel Wiseman. Ordinarily that would be a trailer rated at 10-t 
capacity. Those would be the exceptions, sir. The ordinary types 
most used would probably be the 5-ton tractor. . 

Senator CHavez. But have you any that have 3 tires, or 2 tires’ 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir: some of our tractors are 12-tired vehicles 
actually. Two sets of doubles and the front tires. 

Senator Cuavez. Isee. Go ahead. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


General Munpy. Of the total dollars requested, 95.8 percent are t 
replace old, wornout, uneconomical vehicles. 

Our budget requests authority and funds to procure 829 new passen- 
ger vehicles, broken down as follows: 288 light sedans, which are for 
the recruiting service and the Air Academy ; 521 station wagons for th 
ground observer corps, and the Air Academy ‘and Air National Guard 
12 buses for the Air Academy and 8 ambulances for the Air Tas 
Medical Service. 

‘The committee has already been informed of the urgency of the nee 
for station wagons for the ground observer corps by letter from 
General Bogart. The method by which this requirement had to le 
satisfied is included as a highlight and is described in more detail 
my prepared statement. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say new vehicles, that includes ever 
type? 

General Munpy. Yes, si 

There are 829 passenger vehicles we are asking to buy in our budg 
request in addition to our replacement vehicles. This is new author 
ization we are asking for, 829 vehicles: 503 were originally for tl 
Ground Observer Corps and 277 are for the Recruiting Service. T! 
others are for the Air Academy, the Air National Guard, and the A 
Force Medical Service. 

Senator Cuavez What do you do with the vehicles that ar 
replaced ? 
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DISPOSITION OF OLD VEHICLES 


General Munpy. The vehicles that are replaced go through salvage 
fy sale and the returns revert to the Treasury approximately 2 
ears later if the Air Force is unable to use them within that period 
for the purchase of like items, 

Senator Cravez. What has been the history of sale price of that 
type of vehicle in dollars and cents? What percentage of the original 
vost do you get bac = when you dispose of them / 

Colonel Wiseaan. I can’t give you a particular figure, sir, because 
yost of them are calls wrecks when they are sent to salvage and 

sposal. 

Senator Cruavez. How old are they generally 

Colonel Wiseman. Of those which we have processed in the past 
ear, the average age would probably be 1949 models and older with 

e greatest: percentage being 1946's and even o~ 2's. A very low re- 
wn Is rec ‘eived because they are either a vehicle that has been smashed 
pinan accident, or it isan old type. 

‘Senator Ciravez. Tam not talking about the ones that are smashed 
up. Tam talking about the ones that you replace on account of age. 

General Munpy. Our guidelines are 6 years, or 60,000 miles, for 
Janning purposes, but we don’t retire it even though a vehicle met both 
those criteria unless an inspection indicates it is not economically 

parable. 

Mr. Garnock. In other words, Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t amount 
tomuch if we are putting it up for sale or salvage. If it has any real 

lue we continue to run it a while. 


TOTAL PASSENGER VEILICLES 


Senator ELLenper. How many do you have altogether / 

Mr. Garnock. We can supply that for the record. 

The information referred to follows :) 

There are a total of 1.853 passenger-carrying vehicles which will require re- 
placement in fiscal year 1956. This total includes 840 sedans, 734 station wagons, 


and 279 buses. Funds to accomplish this replacement program are requested in 
this budget estimate. 


AIR ACADEMY VEHICLES 


Senator E.tenper. Where you say these are to be used at the Air 
Academy? Is that the new one that you are building / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you need that now? Is your academy 
so advanced in construction 4 

General Munpy. The academy is starting its first class in July, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is for this purpose ? 

General Munpy. The ones that are listed for the Air Academy 
are for that purpose. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you need the buses for ? 

General Munpy. To move the cadets around. 

Senator ELLENDER. From where / 

General Munpy. It is necessary from time to time to move the 
cadets to a place of training when the distance involved is such that 
they need motorized transportation. 
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Senator ELLenper. You mean for flying purposes, or to go fron 
classes ? 

General Munpy. Usually a would march from their barracks ty 
classes, but this is other type training. In most of our handling of 

‘adets we do at times need bus transportation. 

Senator ELLENDER. How many vehicles are you going to use around 
the academy? You said 12 buses. 

General Munpy. There are 12 buses for the Air Academy. 

Senator ExLenper. Those buses are going to be med to take the 
students to and from training areas? 

General Munpy. Training areas. 


DISTANCE OF TRAINING AREAS FROM SCHOOL 


Senator Ettenper. How far are the training areas from the school! 

General Munpy. I can’t give you those figures offhand, but I can 
submit a statement. 

Senator ExLLenper. Are those training areas now, have they been 
established ? 

General Munpy. Rather than answer that offhand, I would prefer 
to check with the training people and give you an exact statement, 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The Air Force Academy will begin training the first class of 300 cadets on 
July 1, 1955, at Lowry Air Force Base. This is the Academy’s temporary site 
that will be utilized for approximately 2 years, until the permanent site at Col 
rado Springs is completed and ready for oce upancy. In addition to the das. 
rooms and facilities at the temporary Lowry Air Force Base site, it will be 
necessary to utilize facilities at the main Lowry Air Force Base flight line a 
Buckley Field for training purposes. The distance from the classroom ares 
to the Lowry flight line and return is approximately 6 miles and to Buckley 
Field and return is approximately 12 miles. Navigational flying training, air- 
eraft familiarization training, and aircraft weapons familiarization will be 
conducted at the Lowry Air Force Base flight line; they are continuing training 
requirements. Basic training, ground weapons firing, field training exercises 
will be conducted periodically and field classes in engineering, chemistry, physics, 
etc., will be conducted regularly at Buckley Field. In addition physical exani- 
nations will be made at the main Lowry Air Force Base facility. The 12 buses 
for the Air Academy are required for the transportation of students from the 
school area to the aforementioned areas for training classes. 


SEDANS FOR STAFF USE 


Senator Ex.tenper. Aside from these 12 buses how many more 
vehicles will you need at the Academy ? 

General Munpy. There are 11 light sedans at the Academy. 

Senator E.itenper. What will they be used for? 

General Munpy. For staff purposes, movement of individuals. 

Senator Ettenper. You mean on the grounds? 

General Munpy. Yes. 

Senator Exitenpver. Are not the grounds, the buildings, so com- 
pact 

General Munpy. The Academy will get any number of distin- 
cuished visitors from all countries, from all levels of the Government. 
Tt is necessary that they have certain vehicles to handle the trans- 
portation of such people. 

Senator Exienper. You never overlook anything, do you? I was 
just asking about various other vehicles. They accounted for 12 buses 
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to take the students to training ground, and 11 sedans to take visitors 
around. 

How many more vehicles do you have for the Academy? 

General Munpy. There are 11 light sedans in this request. There 
are 18 station wagons, 

Senator ELLENpeR. What will they be used for ? 

General Munpy. I think to further the affairs of the Academy, sir. 
To give you specific planning 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you not know, General ? 

General Munpy. No, sir. 

Senator ELnLeEnNperR. Who here would know what you are going to 
use those vehicles for? I would like to have them justified. You have 
12 buses here and you have 11 sedans and 18 station wagons. You are 
just starting out. 

Senator CHavez. All sedans and buses practically. 

Senator ELtENvER. Yes; and you have some more. How many more 
* you have ¢ 

General Munpy. For the Air Academy ? 
Senator ELLENDER. Yes. 
General Munpy. That is the extent of the vehicles. 


STATION WAGONS 


Senator Exitenper. What will those station wagons be used for? 

Colonel Wiseman. That is a total of 4 station wagons for the Air 
Academy, sir; 18 represents the total station wagons in the 829. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will those be used for ¢ 

Colonel WisreMaNn. Fourteen are for the Air National Guard and 
four for the Air Academy. 

Senator ELLenper. Where are they going to be used ? 

Colonel Wiseman. Sir, I have the 

Senator ELLenper. You mean in different parts of the country? 

Colonel WisEMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What will the four be used for, the four station 
wagons? 

Colonel Wiseman. They will be used to the best of my knowledge 
for staff and administration of the faculty of the Air Academy in the 
conduct of their official business. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that to be used on the grounds ? 

Colonel WisEeMAN. Yes. sir. 

Senator Exitenper. How far will those buildings be apart from 
eich other to necessitate station wagons to take the people ? 

Colonel WiseMAN. Sir, I can’t answer that. 


TOTAL PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Ellender, it seems to me the figures as far 
as the total requests and the history of the vehicles, the department 
has 9,368 old cars. 

Senator ELLenper. That is the Air Force only. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; 846 new, not replacements, they 
are requesting—846 new ones for the Air Force. Those are not re- 
placement. Those are in addition to replacements. The replacements 
total 1,916. 
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Senator ELLenper. The station wagons you say are going to |p 
used by the faculty and those that administer the school. How aboy; 
the sedans? Those 11 sedans? They are going to be used for the ey 

clusive purpose of showing v isitors around who come to see the place! 

Colonel Wiseman. No, sir: I believe General Mundy indicated thas 
is one use they will probably be put to. Their purpose in addition ty 
that. sir, is to take care of the normal staff tr ansport: ition require. 
ments as we have on most of our bases. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean teachers ? 

Colonel Wiseman. I would assume so, sir: yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Do they not all live on the grounds ¢ 

General Bocarr. In this particular case they don’t. But this is no 
to take people back and forth to work. This is purely for official busi. 
ness. They have a great deal of dealing back and forth in town. 

When we get to the new site there will be a considerable distay 
between the Air Force base which provides the support for them and 
the Academy itself. 

Senator Ei.tenper. What do you estimate the cost of the sedans as 
compared to the other cars to be ? 

Colonel Wiseman. These are light sedans. They are within th 
same limitation. 

Senator Cuavez. Fourteen hundred dollars ? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. There is a limitation of $1,400? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Senator Cravez. When you say sedan you know the first thing 
that comes to your mind isa big ec: ar. 

General Bogart. These are all light sedans. 


CHAUFFEURS FOR SEDANS 


Senator EiLeNper. Will these sedans be chauffered by civilians o 
bovs who are in the Air Force ? 

General Munpy. It will most likely be by civilians at the 
Academy. I can’t say with assurance ms at is so, but most likely. 

Senator Cuavez. IT notice that your cars are usually manned by 
soldier or airman. You will have airmen at the Air Corps Ac ae 

General Munpy. Yes, sir: I am sure we will have a small group of 
airmen stationed there. 

But as to whether they will be used for delivery purposes, I can't 
say. I would think they would use civilians for this purpose. 

Senator Cuavez. Anyway, the request vou are making is to take 
care of personnel in the Air Academy / 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And for official use only ? 

General Munpy. Official use only. 


USE OF CARS AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


Senator ELLenper. Is there any regulation now, Mr. Garlock, with 
reference to the use of those cars after so-called office hours ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, there is a regulation that they will only be avail: 
able for official business purposes. The usual practice on the station 
is that there will be civilian drivers, there will be military drivers, and 
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in many cases the officers are authorized to do their own driving and 
they have a car assigned to a group for their movement around the 


base. 

The school is going to be at Lowry Air Force Base for at least 2 
years: it is a large base and movement between the various areas there 
is, 1 wouldn’t say it is beyond walking distance, Senator, but it would 
consume a very substantial part of the faculty time to move by that 
method. 

AIR ACADEMY BUILDINGS 


Senator CHavez. How are the buildings to be constructed, scattered 
over the reservation / 

Mr. Gartock. They had to take the buildings that were available 
at Lowry. I was out there 10 days ago and I went through the bar- 
racks and messhalls. They have taken World War II type barracks 
and mess halls and modernized and converted them into two-men-to- 
a-room dormitories. 

Senator ELLENpER. Is that on a temporary basis ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. You see, it is going to be there 2 years while 
they are building the other permanent site. While the rooms have 
been fixed up adequi itely, they are nothing elaborate, at all. 

Senator ELLenper. Are you asking at this time for money to pay 
the expenses of this Academy / 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, the money for running the Academy is in this 
budget. 

COST OF AIR ACADEMY OPERATION 


Senator ELLeNperR. How does the cost you are asking per pupil 
compare with West Point and Annapolis; do you know? ( 

Mr. Gartock. I don’t know. You see, in the first place it won’t be 
quite representative this first year. We have some extra expenses about 
getting started and the first year we will only have one class. Until 
we get “all four classes there—— 

Senator ELLeNpER. You could not make an accurate estimate. 

General Bogarr. It is actually running a little higher I believe. 
We have just a rough estimate of the cost, sir. If I am not mistaken, 
sir, it is 80 percent higher, perhaps a little more. 

Senator ELLeNperR. W hat is that due to, because you are starting 
out new 4 

General Bocarr. Yes, and the fact that we also have flying cost, sir, 
which the Military and Naval Academies do not. 

Senator ELLENDER. They have to run boats. 

Senator CuHavez. When you figure the cost of installations through- 
out the years, both at the Naval ‘Ac ademy and then at West Point, you 
will not say that the cost is larger ? 

General Bogart. No, sir; this is the operating cost I was referring 
to, not the capital investment. 


OPERATION OF MESS HALLS 


Senator ELLeNpER. How will you operate your mess halls there, by 
civilians or by people in the corps, that is, soldiers ? 

Mr. Garnock. As I recall my tour around there, Senator, they were 
proposing to operate the mess halls with civilians. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Altogether ? 
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Mr. Garuock. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Why? They do not do it at West Point. 

General Bocarr. Yes. 

Senator ELLeENper. That must have been done since we criticized jt 
2 years ago. I went to Annapolis and I put in a complaint that | 
thought it was shameful for men who volunteered in the Navy to be 
sent there to wait on the students. I believe they still do that. 

General Bocarr. At West Point, sir, they have civil-service en. 
ployees who operate the mess and they have a table waiter detachment 
of about, I think, 100 enlisted men. 

Senator ELLENpeER. In the service ¢ 

General Bocarr. In the service. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Now, how do you expect to handle that ji 
Denver ? 

General Bocarr. The advice that has been given, I don't know hoy 
they are planning to do it, but the advice given was to use civilians 
entirely for it,sir. I believe that is what they intend to do. 

Senator ELLENDER. I hope you do that. My hope is that the present 
method will be discontinued at both Annapolis and West Point. 

Am I to understand now that of all the vehicles that you are asking 
for, new ones, 12 are buses, 11 are sedans, and 4 station wagons / 

Mr. Gartock. For the Air Academy; yes, sir. 

Senator Evitenper. That is what I am talking about, tl 
Academy. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


General Munpy. Program 230 covers electronics and communica 
tions equipment. The net funding requirement in this program is 
$405.2 million. 

General Blake last week gave you a very comprehensive presentation 
on the equipment needed in the 230 area. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Program 250 is for training equipment. In this program, we are 
asking for $50.1 million to buy major nonexpendable training aid 
equipment which includes mobile training units, counterpart training 
devices, radio and radar trainers and aerial targets and related equip- 
ment. 

Mobile training units are operating displays of the mechanical, elec- 
trical, hydraulic, navigation, armament and survival systems in new 
airplanes for training the crews in their use and maintenance. 


USE OF SIMULATORS 


Counterpart training devices include simulators and individual 
trainers. This type training has proven very valuable in that it in- 
creased the proficiency of the crew members at greatly reduced cost. 

These training devices are the cheapest and fastest way to teach and 
test operators and maintenance people in the use of our weapons and 
to provide the necessary practice to attain and maintain the required 
proficiency. 
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Our experience parallels the CAA, commercial aircraft operators, 
aswell as our Navy and our allies. mare 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Why can you not use equipment, or is it prac- 
tical to use equipment, that you use in warfare to do this training with, 
except, of course, I can see as to targets and things like that. 

General Munpy. I can answer it best by giving you an example. 

In training a man to fly an airplane you have to train him to fly in 
the airplane itself, but to polish him off and to be sure of what he can 
do, and to try out emergency conditions, you can do it far better with 
, simulator. You can make up for part of his air training by the use 
of the simulators and you can teach things in the simulator about fires, 
bombing damage, and what not, that you can’t teach in the airplane 
i peacetime. 

Senator ExLeNper. That is on the ground ? 

General Munpy. That is on the ground, but it is a very good simu- 
lation of the real thing. They have proven to be a decided adjunct to 
our training. They augment our training and are very useful. 

Senator ELLenper. The reason I ask, I thought the amount of $50 
million merely for training equipment is a little high. 

General Munpy. It may be a little high, but the number of hours of 
lying in other types of planes, direct training that they save, con- 
tributes towards this and also the proficiency you can achieve in your 
training here. 

Mr. Garnock. With these devices they reproduce the sound and all 
the conditions and you can crash them just as often as you want. You 
never lose a man ora machine. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I understand. 


Mr. Gartock. There are very substantial savings. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, if you were to use the airplanes 
to do some of this it would cost you a great deal more than the $50 
million that you are asking for ? 

General Munpy. Yes, sir. 


CARRYOVER OF BALANCE 


Senator Cuavez. What disposition was made of the 1954 and 1955 
funds representing the 42 units not reflected in the inventory? What 
disposition was made of those? 

You have been discussing project 252. 

General Bogart. That is right. Those funds were reprogramed and 
are a part of our carryover of $325 million or a part of the total avail- 
ability from which we obtained the $325 million. 

Senator Cuavez. In addition to the carryover you are asking for 
the amount that Senator Ellender has been inquiring about ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Our unobligated carryover in this appro- 
priation into fiscal 1956 is $830 million. 

_ Now, that includes $325 million which is not programed and which 
is to be applied against our requirements for new obligating authority 
in fiscal 1956. 

Of the $830 million, then, we have $505 million which is programed 
although, as yet, unobligated. 

Senator EvLenper. Of the amount not programed, why has it not 


been programed ? 
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SLIPPAGES AND CHANGES IN REQUIREMENTS 


General Bocarr. In most cases, sir, this is a question of slippages 
in this appropriation, or changes of requirements. For example, jy 
the electronics area sometimes we cannot get the specifications on ting 
to put the equipment on contract during the year or maybe the tes 
article does not prove out, or we are un: ible to get definitive specific, 
tions. Insuch cases we do not ilies ate against that item. 

We simply carry it over, or in some cases where the requirement 
changes we cancel out and the reason for it, for the $325 millio 
unprogramed, is items which have been actually canceled out, wher 
the requirement no longer exists. 

We carry the money with no program against i. 

Senator ELLenper. So that a great deal of this unobligated carry: 
over is money that could have easily been returned to the Treasw 
and if reappropriated you would have had that on time to carry o 
the objective that you now have in mind ? 

General Bogart. In this case, sir, only the amount of $325 millio: 

Senator EiLenper. In that case—and T have come across many other 
cases—where the same thing would have taken place. 

General Bocarr. That is not true in our aircraft appropriation, s 

Senator ELLeNpErR. Maybe not all, but some. 


CARRYOVER TO BE PROGRAMED IN 1956 


General Bogart. In this appropriation, this $825 million, in effec 
we are asking that it be carried over against the fiscal 1956 progran 
you see. 

Senator Cuavez. Do youthink you will program it for 1956? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You have not done it as yet ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; what we have done here is present the sun 
total of the program for the service which comes to $725 million. We 
only ask for $400 million of new money 

The effect is the same as if $325 million had reverted to the Treasin 
and was reappropriated. 

We are presenting the whole $725 million to this committee for con- 
sideration. 

Senator E.tenper. Moneys of that kind that you do not obligate 
ought to go back to the Treasury and let us reappropriate it. T think 
it would be a better way to do it than have it as it is now being done 

Mr. Garnock. We present the whole program so that if there ar 
any changes you have the same opportunity to change it as if it were 
up for appropriation. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR OVEREXPENDITURE 


Senator ELnenper. What I am worrying about, and I do not say it 


will happen every time, but it is my contention that to have so much 


money at hand lends itself to this overexpenditure that has been om 
in the past and about which the Hoover Commission has complained, 
Now, I may be all wrone about that, but that is my own idea and! 
believe that it can be sustained. 
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Mr. Gartock. Senator, 1 think there is certainly a substantia! 
rout of evidence to prove what you are saying, but also there is a 
bstantial amount of evidence to indicate that if you put procure- 
l rent money in l-year accounts whereby they lapse on June 30, you get 
an awful lot of contracting in June that is of a very question: tble na- 
ture. It is much better to carry it over and take your time about mak- 
ne the contract, 

Senator Cuavez. I would rather you make the contracts in April 
and May than in June. 

Senator ELtenper. There would be nothing at all to prevent them 
from negotiating it, because they know good and well that if need be 
this Congress, or any other Congress, will appropriate it. We have 
never refused it yet. As a matter of fact, I presume any time you go 
over any estimate with the Bureau of the Budget hardly any questions 
are asked, and you get it. So the idea that you could start contract- 
Ing 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, you underestimate the amount of service 
vou get out of the Budget Bureau for the amount you make available 
to them. 

Senator ELLeNpER. The armed services never have to go there with 


il 


Fhended knees and pray that you do this or that. The Budget Bureau 


usually responds to your needs. You have some good way to convince 
them of your requirements. 

jut I do know on public works projects that we have a lot of trouble 
vetting a few crumbs in order to carry on things that are necessary, 
if you, the armed services, are to survive, because it is my contention, 


it has been my contention all along, that without our lifeblood, that 


s food and fiber, we might die on the vine. 

Because of all of these emergencies we are living in, we have sadly 
neglected a lot of this. My only wish is that the Corps of Engineers 
were successful in getting some of the projects for public works—that 

rivers and harbors and flood control—that are so vital to our own 
existence in the future, as successfully as you are in getting your 


requests. 
4 


Senator CHAVEZ. Pr weed, 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


General Munpy. Program 270 covers our requirement of equip- 


Fment such as meteorological, photographic, printing, and reproduc- 
) tion equipment, test and calibrating equipment, flying field and shop 
Fequipment, utilities, food service, Taundry and dry cleaning equip- 
ment. We are asking for $26.9 million in this program. 


The remainder of the funds, $32.4 million, in this appropriation is 
for a classified project in which provision is made for the procurement 


| of major equipment which must retain a classified status and whien 
| isidentified with specific approved programs. 


This ¢ ompletes my statement. 
Senator Cuavez. You have not discussed 271. 
(reneral Munpy. I discussed the whole program 270, which in- 


volves 271. 


Senator CHavez. Now, we have that subdivided into rotating beam 
cellometers, that is (a). Did you discuss that ? 
General Munpy. I discussed the total dollar requirement. 
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Senator Cuavez. Break it down here. What is this rotating beay 
ceilometer ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. C. D. KAUFFMAN, CHIEF, COMMUNICATIOy; 
AND ELECTRONICS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY An) 
SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUAR. 
TERS, USAF 

WEATHER INFORMATION EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Kaurrman. I have the list of items here. There are fiye 
items in project 271. 

The radiosonde receptor AMR-1, which is used with the drop. 
sonde. As you undoubtedly know, we get weather information by 
sending up radiosondes with a balloon. . 

Also in some cases where you cannot send up a balloon, as over 
the arctic, we drop a similar type instrument from the airplane and get 
the weather information back from it by radio as it goes down. 

This AMR-1 is a receiver that goes in the airplane to receive the 
weather information from the dropsonde on its way to the ground, 

The rotating beam ceilometer is to determine cloud height at air. 
fields. The ceilometers we use now were all procured with 1948 and 
prior year funds and they are gradually wearing out. 

This is a program to replace them. 

Senator ELitenper. Then they are not new items? 

Colonel Kaurrman. This, in itself, is not a new item. It is a re. 
placement of prior type items. The present item sends a beam up thai 
hits a cloud and, by photoelectric cell reading, measures the height of 
the cloud. The new rotating beam actually searches the area with the 
beam so that you don’t accidentally hit one low cloud and get a mis- 
reading or accidentally read through a hole and read two or three 
thousand foot ceilings when your actual ceiling is 300 feet. So it is 
an improvement. 

HYGROTHERMOGRAPH 


Senator ELLeNper. What is the hygrothermograph set? What is 
that? Give us in civilian language so that a poor Senator may under: 
stand it. 

Colonel Kavrrman. The hygrothermograph, sir, is an instrument 
that gives humidity, temperature, and so forth. It does it to a muc’! 
more accurate degree than has previously been done, automaticall) 
recorded. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for 50 of those; is that right! 

Colonel KaurrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Total cost of $300,000—$6,000 apiece. 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you obtain those? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The Signal Corps is the procuring agency ©! 
that. That is cross-service procurement, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They are designated by the Department of tle 
Army under Maintenance and Operation of the Signal Corps? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the item? 

Colonel Kaurrman. I believe that is the same item, sir. I am not 
intimately acquainted with the Army budget. 
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General Bogart. This would be carried as a reimbursable item in 
the Army budget. 


DIFFERING COST OF EQUIPMENT 


Senator Cuavez. If it is an item from the Signal Corps, why is it 
the unit cost estimated by the Air Force is $6,000 and by the Army 
only $4,000 ? 

Colonel KauvrrMaNn. Sir. there are two reasons for that. No. 1, 
basically the Army’s price is correct. We have previously furnished 
this information offici ally. 

Actually the Army’s basic price is correct and our basic price is in- 
correct. This item has been under development for a number of years 
snd there have been a number of estimated prices on the item. 

At the time we put this budget together, through an administrative 
error, we used one of the early prices, rather than the last price which 
the Signal Corps put in theirs. 

Senator Cravez. Then it is possible under your new decision to 
save a few thousand dollars per instrument ? 

Colonel Kaurrman. No, sir. I said there were two reasons. 

The other is that the Signal Corps gave you basic prices. Ours in- 
cludes spare parts, transportation, and things like that. 

Senator Crravez. Would that add $2,000 to the cost of the instru- 
ment ? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No, sir; it does not. It adds approximately 
$1,000 to the cost of the instrument. I have the exact figures on that 
here. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for 50 of this type of instrument. 
How many spare parts do you provide for ? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. The basic price is $4 000 per instrument. The 
total price would be $4.873.92 rather than the $6,000 indicated. 

Senator ELLENpDEeR. You mean delivered ? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ErLeNnper. Does that include the spare parts? 

Colonel KaurrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. How do you know what spare parts to buy? 

Colonel Kaurrman. Sir, at the point of budgeting we have to 
predicate our spare parts requirements on a percentage which is estab- 
lished from experience with similar equipment in the past. TIT mean 
at this time you are correct, sir, it is impossible to tell exactly which 
parts would be needed or in what quantities. 

Senator Fitenper. Yet you buy them ? 

Colonel KaurrmMan. No, sir; at this time we are budgeting for them. 
We buy them when we buy the instrument, and then we send a joint 
team out, with the Signal Corps procurement people, to sit down with 
the mannfacturer and go through that thing item by item and deter- 
mine which items we will buy and the quantities. 

Senator ELtenper. How do you know how to budget it? 

Colonel Kaurrman. By our past experience in buying similar 
equipment. 

Senator Errenper. I notice under your program 270 where vou 
say “Other major equipment.” The net program amount is $26.9 
million, but that does not include the radiological, biological, and 
chemical equipment for which there is no requirement. What do you 
mean by that ? 
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General Munpy. We have no requirement in the 1956 progray, 
Any requirement that the Air Force has, has been met by a previo, 
program. 

Senator ELtenper. Why do you say in the first sentence that the 
other major equipment includes, and then you exclude it 2 

General Munpy. Had we had a requirement for it it would haye 
been included in program 270. 

Senator ExLeNpER. Do you expect to ask for more ? 

General Munpy. Whenever we need it we will ask for it and wo 
will ask for it in program 270. 

In describing program 270 I gave you the category of equipment 
that would be bu lgeted for in that program and then told vou we 
were not asking for all that type of equipment, only this amount of 
equipment. 

Senator E_Ltenper. As I understand, then, if you exclude the 3 
items that I have just mentioned, then the $26.9 million would be 
used for photographic, printing, and reproduction equipment; test, 
flying field, and shop equipment; utilities, food services, laundry, dry 
cleaning? 

General Munpy. Yes. 


Is 


FOOD EQUIPMENT 


Senator ELLenper. For how many people? I notice food here. Is 
that a project in itself; or is it separate from anything else that you 
have? 

General Munpy. We buy major equipment In appropriation 200) 
and food service equipment in program 270, 

This represents our net requirement to meet the approved 137 wing 
= ased requirement in the food service equipment. In other words, 

e plan to buy, in 1956, certain equipment after due regard for produc 
dis lead time and activation of units and so forth. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the testimony was to the effect that in 1956 
you would only activate 10 of those things instead of 137 complete 
wings. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. What we are doing here is 
budgeting for requirement of food service to equip messhalls ‘and new 
installations as they come in. This simply picks up the requirement 
in accordance with the lead time so as the facilities become available 
the equipment will be available to put in them. 

Our requirements here were in 1954, $352,000, in 1955 it was 
$497,000, and in 1956 it is $170,000 because all of the assets on hand 
are taken into consideration when we compute the requirement for 
new procurement to meet our schedule. 

Senator ELLenperR., Now, this equipment that you speak of, utilities, 
food services, laundry, is that for a certain program that you call 270! 

General Bocarr. This is simply the budget project, sir, by which 
we control the requirement for funds and “the utilization of funds. 
Program 270 covers all these major items of equipment in these cate- 
gories. We simply break it out this way in accordance with the 
budget structure. 
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rani, FORMULATION OF BUDGET REQUEST 
PIOUS 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, when you are asking to spend X million 


+ the dollars for utilities, food services, laundry and dry cleaning equip- 
ment, can you say where that will be used, at what camp, or at what 
have facility will it be used 4 


(jeneral Bogarr. Yes, sir; the funds are made available to the com- 
mands for a specific pur pose. 


l we Senator ELLENDER. How do you pick out the figure 29.9 ¢ 
General Bogart. These requirements are submitted by the com- 
nent mands in each case to meet their activation schedules and their avail- 
l We ability of facilities. 
it of Senator Extenper. By “the commands” you mean those who are 
asking for an even larger amount of what they now have / 
le 3) General Bogart. Yes, sir. In accordance with the programs which 


| be call for the activation of some units during fiscal year 1956 and so 

test, many in 1957 and so on. 

dry Senator ELLeNperR. At how many facilities may this equipment be 
ised / 

General BoGarr. This particular amount is the balance of the re- 
quirement as computed by the Air Materiel Command against the 
availabilities of equipment on hand and the scheduled requirement as 
submitted by the commands. 

It isa net requirement. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


EQUIPMENT USED AT ALL FACILITIES 


General CaLLanan. It is used in the facilities throughout the Air 
Force, though. 

Senator Ertenper. In other words, I presume what you do, as I 
understand it, is that you have an overall picture of what your require- 
ments now are and what you are going to need to carry on a certain 
project, or to enlarge it. 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. This is what is necessary in order to meet that 
goal 4 

(reneral Munpy. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENpDER. So this equipment may be used at 1 facility or 
2 or maybe all of them ‘ 

(General Munpy. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are providing for the activation of 10 
wings ? 

General Bogart. The new activation, that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You might have under a certain command that 
you are going to activate within that command one wing, and this 
item you are Tequesting now is to take care of that need? 

(ieneral Bogart, Yes. 


61179—55———_72 
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Reserve PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECT0; 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERS0y. 
NEL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


TABLE I.— Amounis available Jor obligation 


Supple- m 

mental rotal es- 

estimate, i a ’ 
1956 1956 


Original 
estime ate, 


ia |< 
| 


1954 | 1955 


Actual, Estimate, | 
| 
| 
| 


Appropriation or estimate _ -- 7 $14, 900, 000 |$28, 000, 000 | $40, 000, 000 | $3, 563, 000 | $43, 563, oy 

Unobligated balance brought forward __-- 14, 204, 246 | = 

Transferred from *‘Maintenance and oper- | 
ations, Air Force,’”’ pursuant to Public | 
Law 458 


es 2, 687, 000 | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years _ . — 296, 044 | | 


| 
Total available for obligation _- 28, 898, 202 ‘| 30, 687, 000 | 40, 000, 000 | 3, 563, 000 43, 563. 00K 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 6, 018, 950 | 


Obligations incurred._-..-- 22, 879, 252 | 30, 687, 000 


40, 000, 000 | 3, 563, 000 | 43, 563, 00 


© I1.—Obligations by activities 


| Supple- | ss 
mental | Total est 
| estimate, | mate, 
1956 | 


ae Original 
ed Actnal, Estimate, : 
Description 1954 1955 — 


1. Reserve personnel __.. $11, 183, 200 $21,081,000 $31, 453,000 | $3, 563, 000 | | $35, O16 
2. Reserve oflicer candidates 11, 696, 052 9, 606,000 | 8, 547, 000 7 


Obligations incurred 22, 879, 252 | 30, 687,000 | 40,000,000 | 3, 563, 000 


TABLE III 
As of March 31, 1955 obligations under the appropriation “Reserve personnel’ 
were $20,252,964. 
TOTAL APPROPRIATION 


Senator Cuavez. What is the next one ? 

General Bocarr. The next appropriation is the Reserve personne 
appropriation. And our witness is Brig. Gen. William S. Stone. 

Senator Cuavez. From the estimate that we have before us, on this 
particular item it appears that for 1954 you had obligation authority 
of $14,900,000. In 1955 you had $28 million. The 1956 President’: 
estimate is $40 million. Then you have a revised 1956 President’s 
budget for $43,563,000. 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There being a difference between 1955 and 195 
of $15,563,000. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crravez. You may proceed to justify those figures. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which 
I would like to submit for the record. 
If you will permit, I will brief it for the committee. 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes, you may insert that in the record and high- 
heht 1. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


DePARTMENT OF THE AIR Force BuDGET ESTIMATES FISCAL YEAR 1956—STATEMENT 
or Brig. GEN. WILLIAM S. STONE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING 
DCS /PERSONNEL, ON RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the “Reserve personnel” appro- 
priation provides funds for pay and allowances, travel, subsistence and clothing 
for personnel in the Air Force Reserve and Air ROTC programs. For fiscal year 
1056 we are requesting $43,563,000. This includes the cost of the Career Incentive 
Act of 1955 in the amount of $3,563,000 which was not included in the “Reserve 
Personnel” appropriation request presented to the House. Of the total, $35,016,000 
is for the Air Force Reserve and $8,547,000 for the Air Force ROTC. This esti- 
mate is based upon a carefully planned program which considers personnel 
strength objectives and procurement capability, as well as availability of training 
facilities. 

The first part of my statement pertains to the Air Force Reserve program. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The purpose of the Reserve program is to provide trained units and personnel 
ty expand the active force when necessary. It is an important and essential 
component of the total air power of the country. Since the Air Force Reserve and 
the Air National Guard are the most important sources for experienced personnel 
needed for rapid expansion of the Air Force they are vital to the overall defense 
program of the United States. 

The achievements of Reserve units and personnel in the recent conflict in 
Korea are too fresh in our minds to require repetition. The Air Force Reserve 
made an outstanding contribution to the successful completion of the Air Force 
mission in that emergency. Our experience in the Korean emergency proved, 
as did World War II, that a strong Reserve component is an essential part of 
our country’s national-defense organization. 

In the active force itself, 80 percent of our officers are Reserve Officers. It is 
obvious that we could not continue to build toward a 137-wing force or even 
carry out our current mission without these officers. 

We are vitally interested in improving and expanding the Reserve training 
program to maintain the necessary reserve of skills. The funds requested in this 
appropriation will be used for this purpose. 

The Reserve training program is divided into two parts, the unit program and 
the individual program. 

In the unit training program, the reservists are organized into tactical and 
support units. The officer or airman trains in a specific job in a specific unit 
with which he will serve when his unit is called to active duty. Further, these 
units are earmarked for service with a particular active command in case of 
mobilization. The active commands provide the training directives, and partici- 
pate in the supervision of training of the units slated to join them. Thus, our 
Reserve units will be kept current at all times on the latest developments in the 
\ir Foree. It also permits them to learn to function as components of their 
parent commands. This will reduce training lead-time to the minimum in ease 
they are called to active duty. 

The table which follows shows the number of units, as well as the number of 
officers and airmen we plan to have in training in this program at the end of fiscal 
vears 1955 and 1956. Personnel affiliated with this program are authorized 48 
inactive duty training drills and 15 days’ active duty for pay in each fiscal year. 
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Number of units Total officers Total airme: 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal 
Veal yeal year yeal veur year yeal year 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 


Combat training units 17 18 19 3, 11% 3, 770 4, G85 5,918 | 10,325 
Flying training units 6 6 , 213 1, 730 2, 295 2, 540 4, 620 
Combat support units 11 34 33 625 666 2, U6 
Replacement training 

squadrons 24 425 760 


Total ; R 5s 83 6, 425 8, 365 17, 005 


During the first 9 months of fiscal year 1955, the number of units in this pro- 
gram increased from 34 to 56. Total assigned strength has gone up about 6,300, 
This is an increase of over 46 percent in strength in 9 months. 

In the individual training program the reservist is trained to become more 
proficient in his military occupational specialty. He is trained as an individual, 
however, and not as 2 member of a specific Air Force Reserve tactical or suj 
port unit. In case of mobilization, these individuals will be required to augment 
present Commands, or to replace active duty personne! lost to commands by trans 
fer or attrition. 

The individual training program will be conducted through Air Reserve cet 
ters, through the mobilization assignment and mobilization designation pro- 
grams, through the schools program, and finally, the extension course institun 

The mobilization assigument and mobilization designation programs are ¢ 
signed to train individuais who will be assigned upon mobilization to fill sp 
cific jobs in active commands. These reservists will be used to augment the 
staffs assigned on M-day or they will replace active-duty personnel who must | 
shifted to other assignments. This training is administered through on-the-job 
training by the commands to which they are assigned. The training objective is 
to prepare them to move into their assigned jobs immediately. 

The mobilization assignee is required to participate in at least 20 of the sched 
uled 24 inactive duty drills and 15 days active duty in each fiscal year. He 
receives pay for 12 of the inactive duty drills and all 15 days of his active duty 
Exceptions are those mobilization assignee officers who are assigned to the 
Selective Service System for training. They are authorized 48 inactive duty 
drills and 15 days of active duty for pay each fiscal vear. 

The mobilization designee is a reservist, Whose past military experience or 
present civilian occupation is so comparable to the assignment which he wil 
occupy in the event of mobilization, that he may fill that position with a min- 
imum of training. Mobilization designees are scheduled to perform 15 days of 
active duty in a pay status. They must also accomplish on-the-job inactive duty 
training in a nonpay status to maintain familiarity with Air Force procedures 
and retain their affiliation. 

The Air Reserve centers train officers and airmen in classrooms and shops 
rather than on the job as in the mobilization assignee and designee programs. 
This training is not necessarily conducted at flying fields. In many cases, the 
centers are located in the business districts of metropolitan areas convenient 
to the workplaces or homes of the reservists. Training is not always conducted 
by active duty Air Force personnel. If it is more effective and economical, the 
training is conducted by civilian contract. This program is carefully controlled 
by the Air Force to insure that courses are given in those skill areas which wil! 
be required by the active force in case of mobilization. It is planned that 109 
Air Reserve centers will be in operation by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Officers and airmen who receive their training through the Air Reserve centers 
in a pay status are authorized 24 inactive drills and 15 days’ active duty, all for 
pay each year. Training is also provided at these centers for Reserve officers 
and airmen in a nonpay status. 

The strengths in the following table were estimated last November when we 
prepared the budget which became the President's estimate for fiscal year 1956 
as submitted to the Congress in January of this year. It shows the number of 
officers and airmen who would be training in the mobilization assignment, mobili 
zition designation, and the paid portion of the Air Reserve center programs at 
the end of fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
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Officers Airmen 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
r Reserve center } , 608 17, 240 23, 770 { 3, 615 7, 650 
hilization assignee 3, ) 4, 850 5, 920 25 390 535 
ation designee * 3, 000 3, 000 5 150 100) 
Total... , 165 25, 090 32, 690 , 236 4,155 


Our experience in recruiting officers into the Air Reserve center program this 
fiscal year has been so successful that these end strengths for fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 probably are too low. Should the activity in this program 
leyelop in line with our latest forecasts it may be necessary to request supple- 
mental funds at a later date. 

The school program is designed to train selected reservists at active Air Force 
schools. Courses vary in length from 15-day refresher to 300-day residence 
courses. Reservists are called to active duty for training when they attend these 
schools. In fiscal year 1956 we plan to send 38,250 officers and 1,450 airmen to 
these courses, 

The extension course institute program provides training for Reserve officers 
and airmen by means of correspondence courses. They may or may not be 
engaged in any other type of Reserve training program. We estimate that 35,000 
officers and 9,700 airmen who are not on active duty will receive training through 
the extension course institute in fiscal year 1956. No pay or allowances are 
provided reservists under this program. 

The estimated cost of the Air Force Reserve program for fiscal year 1956 as 
contained in the estimate before you is $35,016,000 including the additional costs 
resulting from the passage of the Career Incentive Act of 1955. Also, as previ- 
ously indicated, our favorable experience in the Air Reserve center program may 
cause this budget to be understated. A higher beginning and ending strength 
would require additional funds in fiscal year 1956. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The Air Force ROTC program has been reoriented toward the flying officer 
requirements of the active Air Force. The 1956 graduating class which entered 
Air Science III in the fall of 1954 will provide the numbers of flying training 
applicants necessary to meet the procurement needs of the active force from this 
source during fiscal year 1957. 

The programed enrollments in the AFROTC for fiscal year 1956 are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1956 (estimated) 


Begin End Average 
r Science ; 60, 000 50, 000 55, 000 
science 31, 200 26, 300 28, 750 
r selence 10, 350 8, 890 9, 620 
Science i 7, 500 6, 825 7, 160 


Total 109, 050 92,015 100, 530 


Summer camp: 
8,000 students for 17 days in July 1955 
2,200 students for 28 days in July and August 1955 
7,000 students for 13 days in June 1956 
288,600 man-days in camp. 
The programed enrollments in Air Science II, III, and IV are based upon cur- 
rent enrollments and attrition. Air Science I enrollment is based upon estimated 
freshman input. 
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The output from the June 1956 graduating class will be: 


Sore i tS re ni de a ad Bost 55 
Nonrated, technical 

Nonrated, 

In SN a 
I a a sees ae en ee ee a oe te ek 


Total 


The estimated cost of the ROTC program for fiscal year 1956 is $8,547,009 
These funds provide for subsistence and uniforms required in the institutiona} 
phases, and for summer-camp training requirements. The ROTC training courses 
place major emphasis on airmaunship and leadership. These courses have bee, 
designed to stimulate an increased interest in flying and the enrollment results 
in the fall of 1954 prove their effectiveness. 


SUMMARY 


Last year we stated that the Reserve recruiting trends indicated that w 
might need additional funds for fiscal year 1955. In recognition of this need, 
the Congress authorized a transfer during that fiscal year of up to $5 million 
from other appropriations of the Air Force. As I mentioned before, the favorable 
trends are continuing. We expect to end fiscal year 1955 with about 18,000 more 
paid participating Reservists than were set forth in the 1955 budget estimate 
The extra gains are attributable to better aircraft and facilities support, and 
the popularity of the improved training program of the Air Reserve centers 
Therefore, the Air Force will utilize this transfer authority this year. 

In conclusion, the Air Force is requesting a total of $48,563,000 in the Reserve 
personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1956. These funds will be used to sup- 
port a growing Air Force Reserve program and an Air ROTC program designed 
to produce officers needed in the 137 wing force. 


HOUSE ACTION 


General Stonr. As you have indicated, Mr. Chairman, the appro- 
priation request for Reserve personnel is in the amount of $43,563,100, 
The original President's budget which we presented to the House of 
Representatives included $40 million. 

The additional $3,563,000 is 

Senator Cuavez. Was that information given to the committee be- 
fore they took action on the Reserve legislation ¢ 

General Stone. Before final action, before the House as a whole 
acted. 

Senator Cuavez. It was based on the proposed legislation ? 

General Sronr. No, sir; it was based on existing law. The $4) 
million was based on existing law and the $3,563,000 additional is the 
result of the pay act that was passed by Congress. 

Senator Eiitenper. You started to tell us about this $3,563,000, 


CAREER INCENTIVE ACT COST 


General Stoner. The $3,563,000 differential between the original 
estimate and this estimate is the result of the passage of the Career 
Incentive Act of 1955. 

For the fiscal year 1955 our appr opriation is $28 million and our 
estimated oblig: ations for fiscal 1955 are $31,889,000. That differential 
is associated with the pay raise and higher strengths in the reserve 
programs than contained in the original budget. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that Congress did the correct thing in the 
overall picture in passing the pay-raise bill. In many instances we 
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have passed the pay-raise bill and then complained because of the cost. 
[ have seen it done in other departments. 

Some years ago we raised the pay of the postal employees. Then 
the Post Office Department went in the hole some $240 million, but 
we did it, it was just as much our responsibility because we raised 
their pay, and we had to provide the money to do it. 

General Srone. I might say that I believe the effects of this pay 
raise Will be beneficial to the services in that we will be able to retain 
personnel longer and maybe reduce the training costs by an offsetting 
amount. 

Senator ExLenper. It may be early to ask this question, but have 
you noticed any difference ? 

* General Srone. It has only been in effect about 2 months. It is too 
early to get a precise reaction but the indications are good. 

Senator Extenper. That was the reason advanced for it. 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Senator EiLenper. If it does not work out that way, Congress may 
repeal that. How about it, Senator? I say the chief argument for 
this increase in pay Is that it is going to keep more of them in the serv- 
ice. I suggested that if it does not work out that Congress may want 
to repeal it. 

General Stoner. We feel confident it will work out that way. 

Senator ELLeNper. I hope you see to it that it does. 

Mr. Gartock. The early indications are, Senator, that it is having 
that effect, just as the reenlistment bonus had a substantial effect last 
fall. 

Senator ELLENDER. Proceed, General. 


OTHER RESERVE COSTS 


General Srone. I would like to point out at this time, sir, that this 
appropriation for Reserve personnel covers only the pay and allow- 
ances, subsistence in kind, individual clothing, and the travel expenses 
of the Reserve personnel. 

All the other costs associated with the Reserve program are cov- 
ered elsewhere in the budget. 

This is merely the personnel part and I think it can be said, with- 
out question that the Air Force Reserve personnel program is devel- 
oping rapidly and well. 

At the end of fiscal 1952 we had 9,200 paid reservists in the Air 
Force Reserve and we estimate that by the end of fiscal 1956 we will 
have 75,000. 

The probability is if the rate of increase continues as it has in the 
last year, in present fiscal year, that it might be even beyond that point. 
There isa very fine growth. 


MINIMUM RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator ELtenper. What are your minimum requirements in the 
Reserve ? 

General Stone. Our minimum requirements in the Reserve force as 
a whole are 349,000 personnel, of which 101,000 are in the Air 
National Guard. Now, at the moment we do not have that number 
of people in the paid Reserve program. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. That is the goal ? 

General Sronr. That is the goal. However, there are many people 
over and above this paid Reserve program who are caumel reservists 
and who do participate even though they get no pay. 

Senator ELLenper. Now, as to reservists, do you have any require. 
ments? What are your minimum requirements for a man to remai 
asa reservist 4 ? 

General Stone. According to the war plan we have a requiremen 
for 349,000. 

RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator ELLenper. I understand that. I mean as to the individual, 
as tothe training he must go through. 

General Stone. We have many different types of programs for th 
training. We have the Air National Guard, which is a unit training 
program. 

In the Reserve structure itself we also have unit training programs, 
flying units and supporting units. 

Then we have individual training programs of several different de- 
scriptions. We have what is called the Air Reserve center progran, 
which has just been instituted in the last 15 months, and which seenis 
to be one of the reasons why the growth in the Reserve has been so good, 

We have around the country at the present time 79 establishments 
where reservists can participate in individual sented: Classroon 
type of work. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Senator Eitienper. Is any provision made to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of these reservists when they attend, let us say, classes withi 
10 or 15 or 20 miles from their domicle ? 

General Sronr. No, sir; the travel expenses associated with the Re- 
serve program are only those incurred when a man goes to active duty 
for training. We try to make a facility available to reservists within 
a reasonable geographical distance from their homes. 

Senator Extenper. The reason I ask I have had complaints from a 
few who indicated that if provisions were made so as to pay a reason- 
able amount of travel expenses that it might induce more to join. 

General Stone. I think that is quite true. 

Senator Ertenper. Have you given that thought ? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; that is one of the reasons why we estab- 
lished this Air Reserve center program which has wide geographical 
coverage. If we can get these established throughout the country, me 
they are in the big centers of population, most of the people wi 
be covered. 

Now, there are other types of programs in which a man may par- 
ticipate without doing any traveling. We have an extension course 
institute which offers correspondence e courses and he can participate 
through that means without traveling at all. 

If a man resides away from one of these centers and can’t partici- 
pate because of the distance involved he can do it through these corre- 
spondence courses. 

I think we have sufficient flexibility at the option of the reservist so 
that he may participate as he sees fit. 
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Senator E.tenver. Is that a new method you devised, or is it the 
same one that has been in effect in the past 2 or 3 years? 

General Srone. The correspondence course is an old program. The 
Air Reserve center has been in effect about 15 months. 

Senator ELLenper. I see. That will take care probably of quite a 
few complaints that I received. 


ESTABLISII MENT OF NEW RESERVE CENTERS 


General Stone. We have a program to establish more of these Re- 
serve centers. 

Senator ExvLenper. You think that maybe by establishing these 
centers it will be cheaper than to reduce the number of places and pay 
the way of the reservist ? 

General Srvonr. I think the establishment of more centers is a more 
economical program because you can accommodate only a limited num- 
ber of people economically in a center. If you had masses, the quality 
of the instruction I am sure would suffer, 

Senator ELLENDER. I see. 


INCREASE IN RESERVE PROGRAM IN 1955 


General Stoner. Now, in fiscal year 1955 we have had an increase tn 
the Reserve program over the end position of fiscal 1954, of over 100 
percent and we expect that by the end of fiseal 1956 we will have tripled 
our 1954 strength in the Reserve. So it seems that we are on the road 
toa successful Reserve program. 

[ point out this growth specifically because we estimated in our 


budget request a continuation of the growth trend that was vadae 
experienced at the time the budget was prepared. Subsequent to the 
preparation of the budget, however, the growth has continued at an 
even more rapid rate. 

By the end of fiscal 1956, if this growth continues at the more rapid 
rate we may run out of funds before the fiscal year is ended. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


Now, the second part of this appropriation relates to the ROTC pro- 
gram. This is a very stable program this year in that we are enroll- 
ing into the freshman and junior classes about the same number of 
people as we have in past fiscal years. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean that program which is established at 
different colleges ¢ 

General Sronr. There are 188 institutions. 

Senator Exvtenper. What is the requirement there for students? 
You say you take the freshman and junior courses. Does that mean 
they have 2-year or 4-year training. 

General Strong. As you know, in the land-grant colleges, around the 
country, military training is required for 2 years in many instances. 
So we enter about 60,000 freshmen per year in the Air ROTC pro- 
gram in 188 institutions across the country. 

In many cases the students participate for only the 2-years that are 
required. 

Senator ELLENDER. Military training / 
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General Srone. Military training for only the 2 years required, 
and then they drop out of the program. We could not accommodate 
that number of young men coming into the Air Force as officers each 
year so the senior and junior year program is tailored to meet our 
requirements for active-duty officers in the Air Force. 

Senator EiLenper. Do you do that on a selective basis? 

General Sronr. Very much so. 

Senator ELLENpER. By competition among those who reach the jun 
lor class ? 

General Sronr. At the end of the sophomore year the people are 
screened. 

Senator ELienper. And they have had 2 years of military training! 

General Stone. Yes. 

Senator Exienper. Is that a requirement ? 

General Stoner. They must have had 2 years of military training. 
Then they are screened in the summer between sophomore and junior 
years and they are selected on this ne First they must qualify phys. 
ically for training and volunteer for it. Secondly, they must be of 
high quality as students. 


NO FLIGHT TRAINING IN ROTC 


Senator E.venper. In that training you give them from the junior 
to the senior year, do you actually teach them how to fly ? 

General Stone. No, sir; at the present time there is no flying train- 
ing inthe program at all. It isall ground training. 

Senator Exnenper. Not even for the reserves / 

General Stone. Not in the ROTC side of it. 

Senator ELitenper. How about the Reserves? 

General Stoner. There is flying training in the Reserve program. 

Senator Ettenprer. Whenever you conduct that I presume it is at 
certain bases. 

General Srone. It is accomplished at a Reserve base established 
solely for that purpose or at other active Air Force bases. 

Senator Eittenper. And those whom you select to do this flying. 
you do pay their expenses to the facility ? 

General Sronr. It is usually close to a metropolitan area where the 
people who participate can get to it without too great difficulty. Some- 
times they may drive as far as 50 miles, to get to it. 


SURPLUS ROTC GRADUATES 


Senator DworsHak. General, what do you do with the surplus 
ROTC graduates when you are unable to take them in the regular 
service ? 

General Stone. In this particular budget for the fiseal year 1956. 
the program has been cut down to a point where all of the members 
graduating in fiscal 1956 will come to active duty in fiscal year 195/. 

Senator Dworsuak. How about the years 1953, 1954, you did not 
take care of the graduates. 

General Stone. No; when the size of the Air Force wing structure 
changed, our requirement for officers changed. Consequently, we could 
not accommodate all of the individuals. 

We offered those who either did not apply for or did not qualify 
for flying training 1 of 3 options. The first option was that they 
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could come on active duty for training as Air National Guard officers. 
The second was that they could enlist in the Air Force for 2 years 
as compared to the 4-year tour of the normal airman and at the end of 
the 2 years they could get their commissions as second lieutenants in 
the Reserve. ‘The third option was that they could take their chances 
and perhaps be drafted. Now, of the excesses we were not able to take 
in, Which amounted to 4,480, 3,500 elected the Air National Guard 
option and are on duty now, or will be within the next month. 

Four hundred of them are airmen in the Air Force and the remainder 


| have taken the third option. 


INEQUITIES OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsnak. There was a great deal of dissatisfaction over 
the failure of these graduates to get into the service. You are aware 
of a letter which was sent out to members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee by C. M. Boyer, executive director of the Reserve Officers 
\ssociation of the United States, calling attention to some of the 
inequities which apparently resulted from the status in the Air Na- 
tional Guard of some of the ROTC graduates. 

General Stone. I have seen the text of the letter. I didn’t know 
who the writer was. 


LETTER FROM RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Dworsuak. I would like to put it in the record at this 
point, Mr. Chairman. 


The CuamrmMan. The letter may be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


May 18, 1955. 
Hon. HENry C. DWorRsHAK, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR DworsHAK: I would like to call to your attention a situation 
which the Reserve Officers Association, in common with the National Guard 
Association, feels essential to be corrected. 

You will recall that in 1953 and 1954, there were many more graduates in the 
Air ROTC program that the Air Force felt were needed for their active force 
requirements. 

Initially, it was the decision of the Air Force that these graduates would not 
be commissioned and ordered to active duty for the required 2 years. As a 
result of the confusion and discouragement prevailing amongst these students, 
stemming from that decision, the Air Force adopted several expedients to allevi- 
ate the problem. One of these was to give National Guard commissions to 
several thousand of those ROTC graduates and then order them to active 
duty for training for a period of 3 years. The Air Force believed that it had 
legal authority for such an action although the properness of such an extended 
tour for training purposes seems to be questionable. 

Because these individuals were on duty for training, the results have seriously 
affected them. For instance, they may not be promoted, given command assign- 
ments, serve on court-martials or sign Federal documents. This is because they 
are deemed to he members of the National Guard in a State capacity while on 
active duty for training. 

Another very serious result has been that, even though they are serving ex- 
tended periods with the active force, it gives them no credit for active Federal 
Service and therefore they are still liable for induction under the draft laws. 
These vorng men are of high caliber and are extremely anxious to serve 
their country in a Reserve or National Guard status. However, they are deeply 
disturbed by the inequities that prevail in their case. 
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It is the understanding of the association that the funds to pay these ingj 
viduals are contained in appropriations for the Air National Guard. We haye 
been informally advised if these funds were to be transferred from the Air Ng. 
tional Guard to the pay of personnel, Air Force, that it would give the necessary 
legal base for an administrative solution to this problem. In all equity, this js 
a matter that the Senate Appropriations Committee should consider and ac 
upon favorably. 

It is, therefore, requested that you consider this item when the Air Fore 
appropriations are before you and, if the facts are as understood by this asy 
ciation, make the necessary transfer of funds from the Air National Guard to 
the pay of personnel, Air Force. 

We are informed that both the Air Force and the Air National Guard ay 
considering the introduction of legislation to accomplish the same purpose. J]; 
would appear that action within the appropriations bill would not only he 
propriate but more expeditious. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. M. Boyer. Evrecutive Director. 


DRAFT ELIGIBILITY OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Senator Dworsnak. While I will not go into the details, Tam sin 
that the association is entitled to have some recognition regarding the 
complaints or protests which are outlined in the letter. T am sure, 
General, that you will want — what you can to meet those object ons, 

General Stone. May T say, sir, that, of the letters we have received, 
the great majority of im aa been associated with the draft el 
gibility of these young men who are serving with the Air National 
Guard. 

Only the day before vesterday in reply to a letter which we had 
addressed to the Office of the _ retary of Defense,on May 17, we were 
given certain authority whereby we can prov ide draft exemption fo 
these young men. I believe this authority will permit us to allay the 
ereatest fear that these men have. 

Senator DworstraKk. Do you have to make any revisions in you 
technical procedures so that while they are serving in the Air National 
Guard they will not be restricted to some exemption, they may not | 
promoted, given command assignments, serve on court- martials, ors v1 
Federal documents: this is because they are determined to be a me 
ber of the National Guard ina State capacity for training. 

General Stone. The method by whic : we = provide draft exen 
tion will be to call them to active duty as Air National Guard officers 
on active duty as differentiated from on dee for training only. That 
will give them utilization 

Senator Dworsnak. Will that be a temporary assignment, or per 
manent during their Reserve status ? 

General Stone. We will give them the maximum amount of this 
type duty that we can. T don’t know whether within the limits of 
manpower limitations and dollars, we can give them full active duty 
tours, but we will propose a minimum of 6 months. 

Senator Dworstak. IT am sure the Department of the Air Force 
realizes fully the importance of utilizing the pote ntiality of the Au 
Reserve. When you talk about expanding to 137 wings and the tre- 
mendous cost involved, you ought to recognize that this civilian com- 
ponent could become quite a factor in this expansion. 

General Stone. These men are very definitely a requirement of the 
Air National Guard. That is why we now have them for training. 
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The Air National Guard is anxious to get these young men back at 
the earliest practical date. Although they are all a ated. nonflying 
‘ndividuals, they are definitely required by the Air National Guard. 


EFFECT OF AIR ACADEMY ON ROTC PROGRAM 


Senator Dworsuak. You were present last week when we had the 
iscussion as to the necessity of expanding the Air Reserves in con- 
formity with the expansion with the Department of the Air Foree, 
since you increased the number of w ings. 

I think you realize fully the importance of that development. 

General Sronr. Yes, sir: I was here at that time. 

Senator Dworsuak. To what extent, General, will your ROTC 
program be affected when the Air Academy comes in full force? 

General Srone. Very little, sir. The output of the Air Academy 
will be in the vicinity of 500 cadets graduating per year. 


AIR RESERVE OFFICERS’ PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 


Senator Cuavez. General Stone, the committee has a letter here 
from (reneral Kelley with reference to the Air Force Reserve officers. 
One of the paragraphs reads as follows: 

There are several thousand Air Force Reserve officers who have not partici- 
pated sufficiently in any phase of the Reserve training program to maintain 
active status as required by the Air Force regulations; also, many Reserve 
cmcers failing to answer official correspondence and are not accomplishing the 

equired physical examination. A large percent of the reservists have no 
obligation for further service under the law. 

General STone. I] presume that letter has reference to correspon- 
dence dispatched from the Continental Air Command Headquarters 
to the reservists 

We have 170,000 Reserve officers on our rolls. Periodically we send 
correspondence to them for informational purposes, sometimes re- 
qule st Ingan answer, On m: tiny oce asions we get ho reply. 

Some of these individuals do not participate in any way, shape, or 
form. This letter went out asking them to indicate whether they 
intended to participate in order to keep their Reserve status rather 
than be dropped from the Reserve rolls. 

Senator CuaAvez. Another paragraph is as follows: 

Each nonobligated Reserve officer was identified in the categories listed 
before. It is estimated that approximately 80,000 will be involved to be contacted 
by registered letter. 

Is that what you are talking about ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. Each letter was registered so that wa 
could have a definite check on whether it reached the Reservist. 


ATRCRAFT PRODUCTION ON TWO SHIFTS 


Senator Cravez. The committee obtained in good faith what pur- 
ports to be correct information in a hearing held with Secretary Tal- 
bott in the Armed Services Committee wherein they discussed putting 
the aircraft industry on a two-shift basis to speed up production. 

I would ask Secretar vy Garlock, are vou likely to get on to aircraft 
production discussion tod: ay? 
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Mr. Gartock. No. I would think that sometime next week we could 
arrange for the Secretary and the Chief of Staff to come back as the ‘y 
indicated to you when they had firmed up their position on what they 
had to recommend, they would come back to the committee and advise 
you. 

I believe it would be better if we let that whole discussion go unt! 
ready. 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further to say on the reserve personnel’ 

General Stone. I have nothing further to offer. 


AMENDMENT TO AID ROTC GRADUATES 


Senator CHavez. Reading from the letter, part of which was quoted 
by Senator Dworshak, from the Reserve Officers Association of | 
United States, it says: 

It is the understanding of the association that funds to pay these individuals 
are contained in the appropriation for the Air National Guard. We have been 
informally advised if these funds were to be transferred from the Air Nationa 
Guard to the pay of personnel, Air Force, that it would give the necessary legal 
basis for administrative solution to this problem. In all equity this is a matter 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee should consider and act upon favor- 
ably. 

What comments have you on that ? 

General Strong. That is a part of the plan to which I referred earlier 
which we think will correct the situation. The authority we received 
day before yesterday from the Department of Defense included the 
authority to make the request upon the Congress to allow the transfei 
of that money from the Air National Guard appropriation to the Au 
Force Military Personnel Appropriation. 

Senator CHavez. The money items in the Air National Guard is 
quite a lot larger than the Air Reserve. 

General Stone. That is because of the fact that they budget for all 
their items as contrasted for only personnel items in the Reserve 
budget. 

Senator Cuavez. For 1954 you had $147,100,000. For 1955, $160 
million. 1956, $200 million, and reviséd $203 million, or $43,141,000 
more than last year. 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you give us some comment on that? 

General Bocarr. General Wilson is our principal witness in the 
Air National Guard area, Mr. Chairman. 


RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Senator Crravez. General, you were here the other day presenting 
the military personnel appropriation for the Air Force, T understand 
the costs of your Air Force recruiting program are funded largely 
in that appropr lation ? 

General Stone. That is correct—personnel costs are included there. 

Senator CHavez. Can you give us at this time some indication of 
the level of recruiting activity maintained in the year 1955, the pres- 
ent year. 
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General Srone. Yes, sir; I can give you an indic — of the number 
of non-prior-service people that we took on board or will take on 
hoard in fiscal 1955. It is approximately 160,000. 

Now, in addition to that, there are some prior-service people who 
wome in through the recruiting service in the same way that a non- 
prior-service person does. That will be in the vic inity of 20,000. 

So there will be a total of 180,000 people rec ruited this year, and 
there will be a comparable number again required next year in order 
io fill up the losses. 

We will have losses of about 200,000 for fiseal year 1956. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 1956 


Senator Cuavez. How did you arrive at the computations with ref- 
rence to the requirements for 19564 You had so much for 1955. 

General Srone. Are you referring to the number of people, sir? 

Senator Cuavez. T hat isr pe 

General Sronr. The 4-year volunteer is released at the expiration 
of the 4-year enlistment. The estimated reenlistment rate is then ap- 
plied against the total losses less those ineligible to reenlist. That 
result when subtracted from total losses gives the difference or the 
number of people we have to make up with new recruits. 

That is how we get the projection for the next fiscal ye We com- 
tee the number of people that we are going to lose, ie the reen- 
istment rate to that number less the ineligibles and the difference we 
hove to get from new recruits. 

Senator Cuavez. That is how you made the estimate for 1956? 

General Stone. That is right. 

Senator Cravez. Now, a you please obtain and furnish for the 
record the total cost by year, 1954 through 1956, of recruitment, bro- 
ken down by Army, Navy, ‘hiv Force, in the categories of cost "such 
as inilitary personnel, civilian personnel, for each service department, 
the members of military and civilian personnel involved in recruiting 
activity only. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


JONES AMENDMENT ON RECRUITING 


(jeneral Moore. I will get that, Mr. Chairman, because it is across 
the board. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I am sure we will have a chance to 
be heard on reclamas but we are particularly interested in being heard 
on the Jones amendment on this recruiting matter. We consider that 
amendment a very expensive luxury and we think it would have very 
detrimental effects on the effectiveness of the Air Force. We will dis- 
cuss that in the reclama, but I want it in the record while we are talk- 
ing about this recruiting mater. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any questions on the Air Force Reserve? 


ROTC AMENDMENT REQUIRED 


General Stone. Could I make one additional comment, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Senator CHavez. Yes. 

General Sronr. We were discussing previously the Air National 
Guard carrying these people who are now on active duty as Air Na- 
tional Guard officers in their budget and the transferability of funds. 

If these people are with us in fiscal year 1957 it will probably require 
the transfer of funds from the Air National Guard at that time. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further on this item ? 


Arr NaTIONAL GUARD 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE 
DIVISION, AIR NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


TaBLE I.—Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
1956, sup- | 1956, total 
plemental | estimate 


| $< | —. 


Appropriation or estimate $147, 100, 000 | $160, 000, 000 | $200, 000, 000 | $3, 141,000 |$203, 141, 000 
Transferred from ‘*Maintenance and 
operations, Air Force,’ pursuant 
WO FURS Bt Gi cécnnccsesstcuns Decorate ----| 3, 663, 000 


Estimate, | Original esti- 


Actual, 1954 1955 mate, 1956 








Adjusted appropriation or esti- 
‘ 147, 100,000 | 163, 663, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 59, 264 638, 000 


_ _ Total available for obligation..| 147, 159, 264 | 164, 301, 000 | 200, 000, 000 | 3, 141, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav- 
—8, 499, 023 | 


138, 660, 241 . 200, 000,000 | 3, 141, 000 
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Taser Il.—Obligations by activities 


at oi Sas Original Estimate, | 
Description Ac tual, Estimate 7 estimate, 1956 sup- 
1954 1955 are ‘ 
1956 plemental 


Direct Obligations 


Major procurement ' 881,048 $19, 450, 000 $22, 520, 000 
Acquisition and construction of 
property 28, 851, 15, 574, 000-16, 068, 000 
3. Maintenance and operations 613, 91, 510, 000 114, 342, 000 114, 000 
. Military personnel requirements 254, 37, 129, 000 | 47,070, 000 3, 027. 000 


Total direct obligations 38, 600, 977 | 163, 663, 000 (200, 000, 000 8, 141, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


3. Maintenance ind operations 
4. Military personnel requirements 


Total obligations payable out of re- 
imbursements from other account 59, 638, 000 


Obligations incurred 138, 660, ‘ 164, 301, 000 200, 090, 000 3. 141, 000 


TABLE ITI 


As of March 31, 1955, obligations under the appropriation “Air National Guard” 
were $109,410,126. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. General Wilson, you may insert your statement in 
the record, and highlight it for us. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Ark Force Bupcer Estimates, Frscan YEAR 1956—Srate- 
MENT OF Bric. GEN. WINSTON P. Wiison, Cuter, AiR Force Division National 
GUARD BUREAU ON AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget estimate we present 
today is based upon practical plans and programs designed to provide further 
development and maintenance of the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1956. 
These plans are realistic and are fully within our capability to accomplish. We 
have stressed balanced, orderly growth of the Air National Guard in the past 
and this continues as the keystone of our effort. Our present strong position 
derives from this. It gives us confidence that with the funds requested, we will 
be able to produce an even more effective Air National Guard with units and 
manpower ready at a moment’s notice to fulfill its role in the defense of our 
great Nation. 

The Air National Guard is a military organization—but its members are 
civilians. It is made up of men from every walk of life—the professional man, 
the lahorer, the farmer, each with a deep personal pride in the guard, each with 
a vested interest in the success of their combined efforts. They have enrolled 
in the guard because they believe in the guard, and in that for which it stands 
Their participation in the guard is voluntary and born of the conviction that they 
thereby render a service which they owe to their country, their community and 
their fellow man; and from this stems that pride of membership and esprit de 
corps which has enabled the Air National Guard to prove itself a Ready Reserve. 

The mission of the Air National Guard is twofold: First, to organize and 
train units so that they will be prepared for immediate service wherever re- 
quired and ready to join the active duty Air Force in providing a D-day force 
able to conduct air defense, air offense, and joint action with surface forces: 
second, the protection of life and property and the preservation of peace, order, 
and public safety under the laws of the respective States. The Air National 
Guard must be prepared to carry out these missions whether it be called upon 
to provide planes and men in repelling an attack or threat of attack upon this 
country, or to provide troops in a local emergency or assistance in time of dis- 
aster. Whatever its role may be, I can assure you that the Air National Guard 
will be prepared to carry out its mission of protecting and safeguarding the best 
interests and well-being of the American people. 
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pefore proceeding to the budget estimates proper, I would like to offer a brief 
review of the growth of the Air National Guard. As you gentlemen know, our 
present objectives are to complete the organization, manning, and equipage of 
ie Air National Guard program which was established in 1951. There have 
hoon minor changes but our program objectives have remained stable and 
srowth has been steady since that time. The Air Force program for the Air 
\ational Guard consists of 27 combat flying wings, which include 87 tactical 
guadrons plus support-type units, making a total of 710 Air National Guard 
qnits. We are presently operating 152 facilities, of which 86 are flying fields. 
Here is What we have been doing to meet that objective on a phased basis and 
hat we hope to do with your approval during the next fiscal year. 

Most of our operating costs bear a direct relationship to either personnel or 
incraft hours flown. As you can see, we had a personnel strength of 36,000 by 
the end of fiscal year 1958; 1 year later our strength had increased to 50,000; 
nv the end of this fiscal year we expect to attain a strength of 64,000. With your 
ontinued support, we plan to attain a strength of 71,000 by the end of fiscal yea 

With the accomplishment of this program, we will have reached 82 per- 
opt of our ultimate authorized goal. 

The area reflecting the growth in aircraft hours has been split to indicate the 
onversion from conventional, shown by the blue, to jet. shown by the red. As 
on can see, total aircraft hours have increased consistent with the growth of’ 
units in personnel, but jet aircraft hours have increased at an even greater rate 
This has caused an increase in flying hour costs. For example, it costs $73 for 

spare parts, fuel, and depot maintenance required to operate a conven 
tional F—-51 for 1 hour while the F—-84 costs $233 per hour or over 3 times as 
much. Even an earlier model jet, such as the F-86, costs $140 per hour to 
operate. 

Referring to the green line: For fiscal year 1953, this program cost $95 million 
nd for fiscal year 1954, $139 million: by the end of this fiscal vear, we will ob- 
igate approximately $164 million. To continue our steady buildup to the unit 
biective and to meet increased costs, $203 million will be required during the 
next fiscal year. Forgetting the exact figures for a moment, gentlemen, you 
vill notice that the three trend lines are in remarkably close alinement. Other 
program elements would demonstrate similar alinement if we were to plot them 
on the same chart. This is indicative of the orderly, balanced growth we have 
sought throughout our post-Korea buildup. 


TOTAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Now that we have reviewed our phased progress of the past few years, I would 
like to diseuss briefly our budget estimates for fiscal year 1956. Each dollar we 
are requesting is tied to a carefully thought-out program and has but one pur- 
pose: To enable the units of the Air National Guard to attain and maintain that 
state of readiness which is so vital to the accomplishment of their mobilization 
missions. May I now briefly state the purposes of the funds we are requesting? 
The dollars are broken down into four major areas. Almost 60 percent of the 
total amount, over $114 million, is to provide for maintenance and operations: 
more than 20 percent, or $50 million, will provide for the pay, allowances, and 
related support of our military personnel: 12 percent, or approximately $22% 
nillion is earmarked for the procurement of major equipment ; and the balance of 
$16 million will go into the construction and improvement of essential Air 
National Guard facilities. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


During fiscal year 1956, 114 million is earmarked for operations and main- 
tenance. I wish to point out that a sizable portion will go into the direct support 
of our aireraft. By the end of fiscal year 1955, we expect to have on hand a total 
of 1,476 tactical aircraft, 947 of which will be tactical jet. By the end of fiscal 
year 1956, we expect to have on hand a total of 1,472 tactical aircraft, 1,311 of 
which will be tactical jet. In fiscal year 1955, we expect that the aircraft assigned 
to guard units will be flown 326,000 hours. In 1956, this flying-hour program 
Will be increased to 391,000 hours. Nearly 40 million of the 114 million 
is tied to the direct cost of operating these aircraft in accordance with the number 
of flying hours flown. Seven and one-half million is provided for their supporting 
equipment; 15 million for logistical and depot support. Slightly more than 51 
million will go into the operation and maintenance of Air National Guard bases. 
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Of this amount, 41 million is estimated for the pay of approximately 9,330 gi, 
technncians. These civilian personnel are military members of the Air Nationg 
Guard. They are required to properly maintain, operate and support training 
equipment, property, and facilities of the Air National Guard. Four hundra 
thousand dollars will provide medical and administrative support for the Dro. 
gram. This operations and maintenance estimate of 114 million is an increase g 
23 million over fiscal year 1955. This increase is necessary due to the increaseg 
flying-hour program and the increased number of pilots in our phased buildup of 
the Air National Guard program. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The second largest segment, $50 million, is necessary to the support of our pe. 
sonnel program. By the end of fiscal year 1956 we will have attained an office 
strength of 11,570 and an airmen strength of 59,900. This represents an increag 
of 7,270 personnel during the year. The 11,570 officers include approximately 
4,000 pilots and 3,270 AFROTC graduates. , 

Organizationally, we will have an increase of 22 units and an end position of 
710. Of these, 586 will be regular table of organization units. The majority of 
the 124 remaining units will be replacement training squadrons, which wil! ayg. 
ment existing tactical squadrons. These replacement training squadrons ar 
generally authorized 25 pilots and 75 maintenance personnel and are great assets 
to our tactical organization. 

As to the expansion of our personnel program, we are greatly encouraged by 
recent experiences, particularly in regard to the ability of our units to reeruit 
airmen personnel. Not only have we been able to keep pace but we are actually 
ahead of our time-phased projections. Our pilot training program has also shown 
great improvement and we are receiving the young pilots so vital to our combat 
potential. Pilots entering our program in the past year from pilot training 
schools have averaged 23% years of age, and we can see the effect of this pro- 
curement in the gradual reduction of the overall average age of Air National 
Guard pilots. Once returned to their Air National Guard units, these pilots par. 
ticipate with other Air National Guard pilots in an intensive flight training pro- 
gram which requires an average of 125 hours of flying time annually plus exten- 
sive ground training. To reach this 125-hour flying goal, however, Air National 
Guard pilots have to donate many hours of their time. We feel that this deter. 
mination to maintain combat-ready proficiency is strong testimony to their devo- 
tion to duty. 

As you gentlemen know, much of the training of Air National Guard personnel 
is conducted right on the home base by on-the-job training. However, we do 
participate most actively in the school program of the Regular Air Force. It is 
our policy that each new recruit coming into the Air National Guard with no 
prior military service will be afforded the opportunity of attending one of the 
excellent courses of basic military training being conducted by the United States 
Air Force. Here in 11 weeks of concentrated training the new recruit receives 
the basie military fundamentals so essential to his future military service and 
training. Air National Guard personnel also attend Air Force schools to qualify 
themselves in their individual technical or administrative skills. This technical 
training, limited for the most part to selected personnel, pays dividends as the 
personnel we send to school acquire the latest technical knowledge and then re 
turn to their organization to pass on to others this knowledge through the wit 
training system. These personnel attend the same classes and receive the same 
instruction as members of the Air Force. They are prepared to perform 4 spe 
cific job for the Air National Guard, or to perform that same job for the Air 
Force, should circumstances require. 

Our unit training program provides 48 unit training assemblies and 2 weeks of 
field training annually. Participation has been excellent with over 90 percent 
average attendance of assigned personnel. This training has increased the skill 
and ability of our personnel. The effectiveness of our training programs 3 
everywhere in evidence. Our personnel have drawn the commendations of Ait 
Force inspectors for their military bearing, appearance, and proficiency, and our 
field training exercises have been efficiently executed. We have both youth ani 
experience, and this together with an effective training program points to an evel 
more capable organization in the years to come. 

The increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due to the increased 
number of personnel in accordance with our time-phased buildup and the cost of 
active duty pay for the AFROTC graduates who are on active duty for training 
with the Regular Air Force. 
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AFROTC 


Before leaving the subject of military personnel, a few words about our 
AFROTC program are in order because this program demonstrates how the 
Air National Guard can be ultilized to prevent losses due to fluctuations in 
Regular Air Force programs. During 1955, college graduating classes produced 
about 4,800 excess AFROTC candidates for second lieutenant commissions. They 
were excess because Air Force officer ceilings had been reduced since these well- 
qualified young men had entered the ROTC program. Although these men were 
subject to selective service call, much of the value of their ROTC training would 
have been lost to the Nation. a) 

Fortunately, Air National Guard manning requirements for the period 1955-59 
included a need for about 4,600 nonflying officers. Therefore, AFROTC students 
graduating during the period May 1, 1954, to April 30, 1955, were offered com- 
missious as Air National Guard second lieutenants. Approximately 3,500 ac- 
cepted these commissions and agreed to be called to active duty for training with 
the Regular Air Force for 3 years of training and service. 

This program has not only prevented a serious loss in training investment, it 
js providing a needed source of young, well-trained officers for the Air National 
Guard; it will greatly assist us in maintaining the high quality of our manning. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The $22% million we have set aside for major procurement will furnish our 
units with equipment which the Air Force regards as the minimum amount 
essential to the performance of their training mission. It represents procure- 
ment to meet a stripped-down equipment list substantially less than the full 
authorization that would normally be provided. We have been both realistic and 
economical in this procurement program. As you will see, almost $14 million, 
or 65 percent of our total procurement program, is set aside for the procurement 
of hitherto hard-to-get electronics and communications equipment. With this 
and other equipment which the $22% million will provide, the status of the 
Air National Guard will be greatly improved. The increase in major procure- 
ment area in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due primarily to the avail- 
ability of materiel which could not be procured in previous vears. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The facilities for which we have made provisions in 1956 are a part of an 
approved long-range construction program designed to provide jet operations and 
other minimum essential training facilities. The accomplishment of this con- 
struction program will receive certain of our training problems, particularly in 
relation to the operation of jet aircraft, and will likewise improve the capability 
of our units. The $16 million asked for in the construction area will furnish 1 
complete squadron facility ; several runway extensions to permit jet operations ; 
2 hangars; 4 operations and training buildings; 1 complete aviation engineer 
facility ; and miscellaneous training and support facilities. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Before summarizing the total budget estimate, I would like to cite a few 
accomplishments which past appropriations have made possible. We are proud 
of these because they demonstrate that we of the Air National Guard have 
always been able to meet our program and meet the challenge of added responsi- 
bilities. For example, when we appeared before the committee last year, I 
brought to your attention a program upon which the Air National Guard was 
preparing to embark. It was to provide an effective combat ready force of pilots, 
ground crews, and planes to augment and strenghten our continental air defense 
structure. Without interruption of our overall program progress, we have been 
able to deliver the results your dollars intended. At this very moment, at 17 
strategic locations, 384 of our interceptors are on the alert. Their guns loaded, 
they stand at the end of the runway ready for a scramble order from the Air 
Defense Command. This, gentlemen, is reserve force in being: if an alert were 
sounded now, our pilots would be in the air before you and I could reach the 
shelters below. We of the Air National Guard have come full circle to a point 
where once again the term “minutemen” is clearly descriptive of our guardsmen. 

We are proud of our accomplishments with this program and I would like 
to tell a few interesting details. Our 17 participating squadrons are spotted 
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in critical areas where they can best plug gaps and supplement the air defen, 
system. They operate from bases in 138 States extending from Californig , 
New England. Each squadron is providing 2 jet aircraft, 5 pilots, and 10 yy 
chanics, 7 days a week, 14 hours a day. All this vital support to the Air Fors 
is being provided with existing organization and facilities. 

During this fiscal year, through March 31, 11,996 aireraft-hours have pow 
flown, during which our pilots participated in 4,127 scrambles and accomplish 
9,469 successful intercepts. We are now averaging approximately 793 scrambjq 
and 2,045 intercepts a month while flying 2,417 aircraft-hours under combat-reay 
conditions. 

We are providing more than training with training dollars. We are provyjj. 
ing defense capability. By rotating approximately 500 pilots each month throy, 
the 85 active-day pilot positions devoted to this program, we are multiplyiy 
training benefits out of all relation to the cost involved. Our pilots have been), 
a part of the overall air defense system; we have become familiar With th 
integrated communication network upon which so much depends ; we have esta), 
lished a close operating relationship with the Air Defense Command: we 4» 
in fact, a part of the vital defense force in being. 

This fact is so generally recognized and accepted that Secretary of Defeny 
Wilson made the recent announcement that the National Guard as a part of th 
Ready Reserve would retain its traditional position as a vital part of the firs 
line defenses of this Nation. In consonance with this assigned mission, ¢| 
organizational structure of the Air National Guard will be changed by ¢ 
verting 17 fighter-bomber wings to fighter-interceptor wings. This gives a tot; 
of 283 Air National Guard wings immediately available for the air defense « 
our National, if and when required. 

Before leaving the air defense augmentation program entirely, I would Jil 
to say that our personnel and, we believe, air defense personnel, are learning: 
great deal from working together. This is true also of our participation in thy 
Air Force worldwide gunnery meet held last June. The top Air National Guar 
gunnery team selected as a result of the Air National Guard gunnery meet x 
Gowen Field in October 1953, placed fifth in open competition with the hes 
qualified teams of the Air Force. Furthermore, an Air National Guard il 
racked up the highest individual target score while another placed first in th 
low angle phase of air-to-ground gunnery. This was accomplished despite limite 
familiarity of our team with jet aircraft which had only recently been receive 
These exercises greatly increased the gunnery proficiency of our pilots, which 
the ultimate test of combat readiness and the competitive spirit generated ly 
these exercises results in much finer training in all our squadrons. 

Another example of the progress of the Air National Guard is the aircraft 
modernization program. Let me say that in the last 20 months we have maée 
rapid strides. All the jets which we possessed prior to Korea were returned t 
the Air Force in that emergency. It was not until June 1953 that we agai 
received tactical jet aircraft. By June 1954 the Air Force, consistent with it 
worldwide commitments, had provided the Air National Guard over 500 tactical 
jets and by December 31, 1954, this number had been increased to approximatel 
860. Of the total jet aircraft programed for the Air National Guard for end fisci 
year 1955, approximately 64 percent are tactical jets. The Air National Guar 
is receiving some first-line aircraft, and these together with the earlier mode 
jets we have permit satisfactory training for our pilots. It will be comparatively 
easy for them to become proficient in the later, faster jets when and if the fine 
comes. The acceleraion of this jet aircraft program will unquestionably increa® 
the Air National Guard’s capability and strengthen the Nation’s air defenses 

Another example is the success, as I mentioned earlier, of our aviation cade 
program, where we are bringing young and enthusiastic blood into our organiz: 
tions. Another part of our program which we feel has an excellent effect up 
the combat capability of our units is the increased interest being shown by ot! 
young airmen in their attendance at Air Force service and technical schools 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the Air National Guard program for fiscal year 1956 has as its 
objective the support of its units located throughout the 48 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. It provides for the operation and 
maintenance of Air National Guard facilities, construction improvement of esset: 
tial facilities, the procurement of supplies and equipment, the pay and allow 
ances of military and civilian personnel, the operation and maintenance of our 
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aircraft. We in the National Guard Bureau will do our utmost to provide to 
the units of the Air National Guard the maximum in guidance, assistance, and 
support. Past experience demonstrates that the units will in turn utilize to the 
fullest the resources we provide and that they will thereby attain a state of readi- 
ness entirely consistent with the funding program we now place before you. 
Each unit will be capable of carrying out its assigned mission. The $203,141,000 
we are requesting, including the cost of the Career Incentive Act of 1955 in 
the amount of $3,141,000 which was not included in the President’s budget as 
originally presented, will provide for the continuance of all the programs I have 
mentioned and will add considerably to the well-being of the American people. 
The United States Air Force will be able to look to the Air National Guard with 
the reliance that the men and the units of the Air National Guard will be ready 
in any emergency. 

May I conclude by saying that the Air National Guard has in the past clearly 
demonstrated its capability to produce “‘combat-ready” units and personnel. In 
looking to the future we can easily visualize the air power of the United States 
Air Force greatly strengthened by an Air National Guard of men, planes, and 
machines ready to meet any challenge that might come our way. 

Gentlemen, members of my staff and I shall be happy to provide you at this 
time with any additional information or details you should desire. 


(The following additional information was provided for the ree- 


Air National Guard program growth 


June 30, 1953 Tune 30, 1954 June 30, 1955 June 30, 1956 


ee fs 1 $04, 832, 750 1 $138, 600, 977 1 $163, 663, 000 $200, 000, 000 

Pers nnel__-- 35, 556 49, 845 64, 200 71, 470 
Aircraft hours 146 447 267, 990 326, 611 391, 218 
Jet ‘ (40) (46, 768) (157, 249 (246, 542) 
Conventional __- (146, 407 (221, 222) (169, 362 (144, €76) 


1 Represents total direct obligations. 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


General Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 
the budget estimate we present today is based upon practical plans 
and programs designed to provide further development and main- 
tenance of the Air National Guard duri ing fiscal year 1956. 

These plans are realistic and are fully within our capability to ac- 
complish. We have stressed balance, orderly growth of the Air 
National Guard in the past, and this continues as the keystone of our 
effort. We are requesting $203,141,000 to continue the realistic pro- 
gram that is presently established for the Air National Guard. 

As you gentlemen know, the Air National Guard is a military organ- 
ization, but its members are civilians. It is made up from every walk 
of life, the professional man, the farmer, the laborer, each with a deep 
personal pride in the Air National Guard. 

They have enrolled in the Guard because they believe in the Guard 
and in that for which it stands. Their participation in the Guard is 
voluntary and born of the conviction that they thereby render a serv- 
ice which they owe to their country, their community, and their fellow- 
man, 

The funds we are requesting bear a direct relationship to either per- 
sonnel or aircraft. Although there are many projects included in our 
budget, it can be briefed under four major headings. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Approximately $114 million is earmarked for operation and main. 
tenance. A sizable portion of this $114 million goes into direct sup. 
port of our aircraft and flying hour program. 


AIRCRAFT 


It might be interesting to note that at the end of fiscal year 1955 we 
will have on board a total of 1,476 tactical aire raft, of which 947 wil 
be tactical jet. By the end of fiscal year 1956, although there is yo 
increase in the total tactical aircraft, our jet inventory w ill be incre: sed 
from 947 to 1,311. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The second major program, military personnel, will require approx. 
imately $50 million. By the end of fiscal year 1956 we will have at- 
tained an officer strength of 11,570 and an airmen strength of 59,900, 
We feel that there is no question that the Air National Guard will be 
able to meet its manning requirements. 

It is encouraging to note that during fiscal year 1955 our experience 
has shown that our units have the capability of meeting their manning 
requirements. Not only have we been able to keep pace, but at the 
end of April we were ahead of our manning requirements by approxi- 
mately 1,500 personnel. 

PILOT PROCUREMENT 


Another item in which I think you gentlemen will be interested is 
the success of our pilot-procurement program. Pilots entering our 
program in the past year have averaged 2314 years of age and we can 
see the good effects of this program in the gradual reduction of the 
overall average age of Air National Guard pilots. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Another program that is being very successful is the training of the 
nonprior-service airmen in the basic training schools of the Regular 
Air Force. 

It is our policy that each new recruit coming into the Air National 
Guard without prior service will be afforded the opportunity to attend 
one of the excellent courses of basic military training being conducted 
by the Active Air Force. This course is identical to that being given 
basics for the Active Air Force. 

During the 3-month period, June. July, and August, we will have in 
basic training approximately 3,000 of our young airmen. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


The third major program is that of major procurement. Approxi- 
mately $23 million is set aside for this program, which will furnish 
our units with equipment which the Air Force regards as the mini- 
mum amount essential to the performance of our unit training mission. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The fourth major program is that of construction. This is another 
phased part of our overall approved construction requirement. We 
have provided within these estimates approximately $16 million for 
the accomplishment of this construction program. ‘This construction 
is designed to provide jet operations and other minimum essential 
training facilities. 

I would now like to give you an example of what we have accom- 
plished during last year with the funds that have been provided for 
the Air National Guard. 


COMBAT READINESS 


In my estimation one of the most important programs that the Air 
National Guard embarked upon was the Air Defense augmentation 
program which started in August of 1954. This program was to pro- 
vide an effective combat ready force of pilots, ground crews, and 
planes to augment and strengthen our continental air defense struc- 
ture. 

Without interruption of our overall program progress, we have 
been able to deliver the results your dollars intended. At this very 
moment, at 17 strategic locations, 34 of our interceptors are on the 
alert. Their guns loaded they stand at the end of the runway ready 
for a scramble order from the Air Defense Command. 

This, gentlemen, is reserve force in being: if an alert were sounded 
now, our pilots would be in the air before you and I could reach the 
shelter below. 

We of the Air National Guard have come full circle to a point where 
once again the term “minutemen” is clearly descriptive of our guard 
men. 

While we are talking about combat readiness of the Air National 
(Guard, I would like to mention the combat readiness demonstrated 
during the recent test alert known as Operation Minuteman. This 
was the first time in history that our striking power was put to the 
test on a nationwide basis without warning. 

The results vividly demonstrate the value of maintaining a ready-to- 
go Air National Guard. Within 1 hour of the alert 66 percent of 
our personnel were at their posts. By the end of the second hour, 76 
percent of our personnel had responded, and at the end of the estab- 
lished 4-hour minimum warning period, 83 percent of the assigned 
strength of the Air National Guard had reported to duty ready to 
go. 

Most significant, however, was the fact that 97 percent of our air 
crews and 86 percent of our combat aircraft were combat ready within 
» hours. 

We are pleased with this record, gentlemen, as a clear mark of our 
progress toward top combat capability. 


GUNNERY COMPETITION 


Another accomplishment which I think will be of interest which also 
demonstrates the combat readiness of the Air National Guard was the 
participation of the top Air National Guard gunnery team selected 
as a result of the Air National Guard gunnery meet a Gowen Field, 
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Boise, in October 1953. This team of Air National Guard pilots from 
the States of California, Utah, and Nevada, placed fifth in open com. 
petition with the best qualified teams in the Air Force. Sel 
Furthermore, an Air National Guard pilot racked up the highest ja! 
individual target score while another placed first in low angle phase f§the 4 
of air-to- eround gunnery. This was accomplished despite limited thon 
familiarity of our team with j jet aircraft which had only recently been ue 
received. tiona 
These pilots, although possessing many hours in fighter aircraft, did Fore 
not have sufficient jet time to be eligible to enter the Air Force ; jet const 
gunnery course. Natl 
There are m: iny other acc ‘omplishments TI could name which the Air pase 
National Guard completed during fiscal year 1955, but in the interest data 
of time, I have submitted them for the record. ne 
In summary, gentlemen, may I conclude by saying that the Air Na- engl 
tional Guard has in the past clearly demonstrated its ability to pro- just 
duce combat-ready units and personnel. Ue 
In looking to the future, we can e: isily visualize the airpower of the sun] 
United States Air Force, greatly strengthened by an Air National Natl 
Guard. Noo 
Senator Cravez. In your total cost, General, jet time runs into quite In e 
a large item of money ? oper 
General Wirson. Yes, sir. 


















COST OF JET FUEL - 

wert 

Senator CHAVEZ. I would like to ask you this question : fuel, 
Why were jet aircraft fuel requirements shown as requiring 100/130 bs 
octane fuel at 22 cents per gallon when actually jet aircraft uses fuel ye 
which costs only 12 cents per gallon? Why does jet fuel cost the Na- rec 
wt 


tional Guard more? 
General Wiison. It does not, sir. Those were the figures that were sr? 
used at the time this budget was put together. Since that time there u 
has been a reduction in price and based on the original estimates that oe 
went to the House our appropriation was reduced by $300,000 to take 
care of that, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. What would be the difference between cost of jet sho 
fuel and qa 
General Witson. There is none, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. If the Air Corps pays 12 cents, you pay 12 cents? 


General Wiison. That is right. m 
Senator Cuavez. But your original budget did call for 22? teh 
General Wirson. Yessir; for the RB—57A aircraft. cs 
Senator Cuavez. All right. Why in the justification for estimates 7 
for 1956 were C-45 aircraft shown as using 100/130 octane fuel? w 
General Wiison. That was a mistake, too, sir. ‘al 
Senator Cuavez. You admit it? 
General Witson. Yes, sir; that has also been included in the re- me 
duction. ; 
Senator Cuavez. The aircraft, as shown by the Air Force, uses 


91/96 and you are going to do that yourselves ? 
General Wison. Yes, sir. 


don 
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FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Senator Cuavez. Why were the fuel-consumption figures for jet 
jireraft shown in the justification of estimates for 1956 greater than 
the Air Force schedule of consumption and greater than the justifica- 
“ion of estimates for fiscal 19557 Is that a mistake, also? 

General Witson. Fuel-consumption factors used for the Air Na- 
‘onal Guard program jet aircraft were furnished to us by the Air 
Force and are the same as those in the Air Force budget. The average 
consumption figure compiled by the Air Force and furnished to the 
Yational Guard for 1956 differs from those for 1955 because they are 
based on two different sets of experience data. In each year complete 
lata was accumulated covering worldwide operations. 

Senator Cuavez. Why were the fuel-consumption figures for piston- 
engined aircraft shown in the justification of 1956 greater than the 
justification of 1955 ¢ 
' General Witson. Like the figures for jet aircraft, the average con- 
sumption figures compiled by the Air Force and furnished to the Air 
Vational Guard for 1956 for piston-type aircraft differ from those of 
1955 because they are based on two different sets of experience data. 
In each year complete data was accumulated covering worldwide 
operation. 

REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator ELLENDER. General, when you say that your requirements 
were reduced by $300,000 because of the reduction in the price of 
fuel, was that taken off the estimate that you have asked in the budget ? 

General Witson. Our original estimate was for $200 million. 


$300,000 of that was taken off to take care of these errors plus the 
reduced cost of the jet fuel. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that when your statement indicates that you 
are asking for $200 million it will be reduced just that amount / 

General Witson. Yes, sir; it was originally reduced. Now, the pay 
increase Of $3,141,000, made the total overall guard budget 
S203 141.000. 

Senator ELLENpeER. In any event, in the statement I have before me 
showing the President’s budget estimate for 1956, it still indicates 
$200 million. 

ORIGINAL BUDGET FIGURES PRESENTED 


Mr. Garnock, Generally on our statement here in this original pres- 
entation we have stayed with the original budget figures. When it 
comes time to present the appeal, we will not be asking for the restora- 
tion of the $300,000 that the House deleted. 

Senator ELLenper. When you are before our committee, why do 
you not ask that amount? Why ask for $200 million when you can 
tell us now that you are over $300,000 in one instance, and a few other 
thousand in another instance? Why not be specifie with us? 

(reneral Witson. My statement asked for the $203,141,000 which 
excludes the $800,000 reduction. 

Senator ELtenper. This $3,141,000 is due to incentive pay; is it not ? 
In other words, if you add the $200 million plus the $3,141,000 you do 
hot make that reduction in the statement. It strikes me it ought to be 
(one since you know about it. 
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Mr. Garvock. It was our understanding that the committee pyre. 
ferred to have us present our figures on the basis of the President's 
budget and then take up the changes in the reclama session. 

Senator Eiienper. I do not think you got that from any membey 
of this committee. I think what you request of us ought to be actyg] 
figures and not the budget. If you can do with less than the budget, 
say so and do not wait until the House passes on it and then you wij] 
not come before us and ask for the reduction. 

Senator Cnavez. We did not know about it until the questions wer 
asked. 

Senator Exiienper. I know that. That is why I say they should 
have taken it off knowing that they had that reduction from the 
budget. 

Senator Cravez. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn. I have no questions now. 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Dworshak ? 


INCREASE IN FUND REQUESTS 


Senator Dworsnakx. Your budget for the next year is $43,141,000 
above the current year’s budget ? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Does that reflect the desired increase in the ex- 
pansion and activities of the Air National Guard which you think 
are very important at this time? Is that adequate to take care of the 
expansion ? 

General Witson. Senator, as you know, this budget was put to- 
gether quite some time ago. There may be changes coming up in the 
faster modernization in the aircraft program. If it does we may need 
some additional money, but in the program as presented at that time 
it is adequate. 

Senator DworsuaKk. This is about a 25 percent increase over this 
year in funds. 

General Wrirson. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that reflected in additional personne], not 
only in the Air ROTC personnel which you have taken in, but in your 
orderly expansion in line with the expansion in the Department of 
the Air. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. You feel reasonably satisfied with that, that 
you are giving proper consideration to keeping the civilian component 
of the Air Force in line with the expansion to 137 wings? 

General Winson. Yes. sir. 

Senator Erienper. Who prepares your budget ? 

General Witson. We prepare it in the National Guard Bureau wit! 
the assistance of the Air Force, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Does not the Air Force have the major say 10 
that? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; we go through the same channels, budg- 
eted by the committee. 

Senator Errenper. You put in your requirement to them and the 
budget is worked out from there out ? 

General Wrrson. That is right. 

Senator Cravez. Thank you, General. 
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pre- MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
ent’s 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF 
~ BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUAR- 
il ERS, USAF; AND HON. LYLES. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


get 


will OF THE AIR FORCE, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


vere TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
wuld Senator Cuavez. Now we will take up “Maintenance and op- 
the ae erations. In 1954 you had $3,155 a In 1955 you had 
¢3, 502,792,000. The revised estimate is $3,787,974,000 or $285,182,000 
more. 
(jeneral Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, 


OBLIGATIONS STATEMENT 


ann TABLE I.—Amounls available for obligation 
00 


‘ 8 ie 
Original —— Total 
estimate, anor estimate, 
1956 estimate, ORR 
56 1956 1956 


Actual, Estimate, 
1955 


_|g3, 155, 060, 000/$3, 602, 792, 000! 3, 780, 000, 000/$7, 974, 000 $3, 787, 974, 000 


Appropriation or estimate. 
Transferred from ‘ ‘Maintenance and. 
operations, Army, 


” 


pursuant to 


63 Stat 578, 588 a Be a - | a 
Transferred to: | } 


512, 000} 


“Air National Guard, Air | 
Foree,’’ pursuant to Public 
Law 458 et sie ‘ | —3, 663, 000) 
“Reserve pe rsonnel, ‘Air F orce, el 
pursuant to Pu iblie Law 458 

“Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements, Coast Guard,”’ 
pursuant to Public Law 304_- -| —8, 120, 500 





— 2, 687, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or } 
estimate_._...........---.--| 3, 146, 879, 500) 3, 496, 954, 000) 3, 780, 000, 000) 7, 974, 3, 787, 974, 000 
Reimbursements from other ac- 
NR ss sates chpashirtdeehinwn 165, eet 152, 635, 300) 132, 718, 000) 132, 718, 000 








Total available for obligation__| 3, 312, 380, 830) 3, 649, 589, 300) 3, 912, 718, 000) 7, 974, 000 3, 920, 692, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav- | 


ing 


—264, 429, 763) —49, 589, 300) - 
| 





Obligations incurred __-_------- -| | 3 047, 951, 067 3, 600, 000, 000| 

Comy arative transfer from: 
“M sintenance and operations, | 
_Army” 3, 831, O11 
Aircraft and related procure- 
ment, Air Force” 1, 146, 000 
“Goods and services er ided by 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the Berlin Magis- | 
trat”’ 77, 757, 540 
C omparative transfer to: 
“Major procurement other than 
aircraft, Air Force.’ .| 17,851,190 
“Military personnel, Air Force’. _| —2, 951, 124) 
“Research and development, 

Air Force’’: 

Direct obligations —82, 649, 089) —103, 613, 661 
Reimbursable obligations....| —1,311,669| —1, 246,000 


Total obligations 3, 025, 922, 546| 3, 583, 266,055, 3, 912,718,000, 7,974,000) 3, 787, 974, 000 
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TABLE II.—Obligations by activities 


Actual Estimate Original pn 
1954 , "1955 , estimate, oe 
95 95E 1956 estimate, 

= 1956 


Direct Obligations 


. Operation of aircraft- $670, 901, 282 $999, 806, 099 $1, 200, 000, 000 
2. Organization, base, and mainte- 

nance equipment and supplies 218, 951, 606 215, 021, 000 190, 000, 000 

3. Logistical support 1,011, 799, 731, 1, 089, 325, 300) 1, 215, 000, 000 $7, 974, 000 
Training support- _- a 213, 092, 825 245, O82, 846 240, 000, 000 
5. Operational support- -- 560, 764, 055 674, 693, 310 700, 090, 000 
3. Medical support ‘ 58, 227, 445 62, 668, 000 63, 000, 000 
. Servicewide support. -- 27, 995, 941 145, 280, 200 164, 000, 000 
8. Contingencies, Air Force__. ‘ 8, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations_- 2, 861, 732, 885, 3, 431,876,755 3, 780,000,000 7,974, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimburse- 
ments From Other Accounts 


1. Operation of aireraft 3, 863, 15 3, 895, 000 51, 628, 000 
2. Organization, base, and mainte- 

nance equipment and supplics 23, O71, 26,3 , 000 , 261, 000 
3. Logistical support 23, 242, 757 , 736, 000 20, 897, 000 
4. Training support -_- 4, 679, ¢ 97, 000 9, 000 
5. Operational support , 222, é , 000 , 302, 000 - 
3. Medical support , 036, 4: ; 533, 000 3, 317, 000 
. Service-wide support 74, }, 300 36, 000 


Total obligations payable out 
of reimbursements from 
other accounts M4, 189, 66 51, 389, 300 132, 718, 000 


Tota! obligations_ - 7 3, 025, 922, 546 3, 583, 266,055) 3, 912,718,000 7,974,000) 3, 92 


TABLE III 
As of March 31, 1955, obligations under the appropriation “Maintenance an 


operations” were " $2.630,603,172 excluding estimated obligations of $6,768,(i) 
against comparative transfers to other appropriations. 


Project Title 1954 1955 
No. actual estimate 


491 | Miscellaneous current expenses $ $0 
492 Project A | 0 
493 | Project B a 0 


Total | 0 | 


In prior years the Air Force contingencies fund requirements have been re- 
flected in a separate Air Force appropriation. As a step toward simplificati: 
of the Air Force budget structure, these requirements have been incorporated in 
the fiscal year maintenance and operations appropriation as a budget progra! 
however, there will be no change in the uses, control, or administration of thes 
funds in fiscal year 1956. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Bocarr. I have some charts here I would like to put up. 
Mr. Chairman, the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation af 
the Air Force is a very complicated appropriation area and covers 
number of activities. It does not include our direct expense for pro- 
curement of aircraft, or the other major procurement items, or tlie 
costs for research and development which are provided for in othe 
appropriations; and, of course, it does not cover the cost of pay 0! 
travel of military personnel. 

Senator Cravez. That is an item in itself? 
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General Bogart. Yes. This appropriation is really the housekeep- 
ing appropriation of the Air Force, and in order to permit it to be fol- 
lowed I have a number of charts here which indicate the areas which 
we are talking about. The major programs within this appropriation 
are program 410 which provides for the operation of aircraft. I will 
have a break of items within that program a little later. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Senator Cuavez. Let us go one by one. ‘Tell us about operation of 
aircraft. 

General Bogart. Sir, may I suggest that you turn to page 3 of my 
statement. I believe you can follow the amounts requested from the 
table on page 3. You will notice that our program 410 covers opera- 
tion of aircraft. Now that provides for aircraft spares, spare parts, 
and supplies for maintenance and operation of aircraft, and mobiliza- 
tion reserve materiel items. Now those are the items which we must 
procure for stockpiling for mobilization purposes. They are war 
plans requirements, such things as tip tanks, certain aircraft spares, 
engines, and things of that sort for mobilization purposes. 

Senator ELLenper. Are those secured every year? Are they aug- 
mented every year? 


COMPUTATION BASED ON WAR PLANS 


General Bogart. Yes, sir, they are procured against the require- 
ments for operational plans in the event of emergency and our com- 
putations are made and revised on an annual basis. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that computation based on the emergency 
in which we are living? 

General Bogarr. No, sir, it is based on forecast war plans, or war 
plans in the event of emergency. Each of those is run out in detail 
and the requirements are computed against those. 

Senator ELLenper. Whether or not there is an emergency existing, 
the plans may call for a good deal more than you ordinarily would? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, that is correct. These are the reserve 
requirements, sir. 

AVIATION FUEL 


Then we provide in project 412 the aviation fuel and oil to support 
our flying-hour programs, for engine block test, aircraft modifica- 
tions, and so forth, and for rocket fuel components. 

Now I should point out here that the aviation fuel which we buy 
in this area is purely the consumption requirement. The aviation 
Fuel Division of the Air Force stock fund buys the inventories and 
maintains and owns the inventories all the way down to the point 
where it is put into the aircraft so that this budget provides only for 
our requirements for direct consumption of aviation fuels and 
lubricants. 

Senator ELLenpeR. Do you carry any large supply in case of emer- 
gency ? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. At the present time we are not carryin 
as much of a reserve stock as we would like to carry, the limitatig, 
being on our capacity for storage at the present time. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean the limitation is on that? 

General Bogarr. That is right. The limitation is storage capacity 
at the present time. ; 
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Senator Extenper. Have you tested the effect of having this fy) Jp 
on hand toolong? Does it deteriorate any ? the | 
General Bogart. Yes, sir, it does deteriorate, but the program cal|s 
for a turnover during a given period of time. Part of the job of the 
stock fund operator is to see that his stocks are turned over and that 
we do not lose undue amounts for that reason. It does deteriorate in 
storage. 
Senator ELtenveEr. Do you find yourself sometimes with more thay 
you can use, and do you transfer that to private industry ? ae 
General Bocart. No, sir, I do not think that situation has ever a 
arisen. on 
Is Colonel Welch here? bud 


STATEMENT OF COL. D. G. WELCH, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND 
SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL, HEADQUAR. & jj. 


TERS, USAF tior 
GAS, OIL, AND FUEL IN STOCK FUND 


Colonel Wetcn. Yes. 


DETERIORATION OF FUEL 


Se 
G 
an < 
that 


General Bocart. Has that situation ever arisen ? S 
Colonel Wetcu. No, sir. wit 
Mr. Gartock. Senator, at the present time the value of all the gas, ( 
oil, and fuel in the stock fund is only twice the annual consumption, J ¢la 
Senator ELLenper. You mean twice the annual consumption under sho 
the conditions now prevailing ? ing 
Mr. Gartock. Yes, so we can wade through the supplies and turn Ho 
them fast enough. Let me correct the record. The stock on hand is we 
only half the annual consumption, so we use it up twice a year. So It 1 
there is no question about its deteriorating. flyi 
MINOR MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT wil 
con 
Senator Cravez. What is involved in the minor modification ? ( 
General Bocary. We also provide in this program for the minor wil 
modification of aircraft. This consists mostly of safety-of-flight 
changes and correction of mechanical deficiencies. Those are require- 
ments which develop as we go along throughout the year where. for 
example, a minor modification may be required to replace part of the ‘ 
controls or something of that nature in an aircraft. Anything that mi 
develops a failure or becomes a safety-of-flight item, is corrected from car 
this budget program. the 
Eenator E.ienper. I thought that came under procurement. ( 
General Bogart. Those are major modifications, sir. These are the 
minor modifications. aur 
Our program requirement for fiscal year 1956 is $1.200 million be 


in this appropriation area. That is up approximately $200 million 
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over our estimate for fiscal year 1955. The greater percentage of that 
increase is In the fuel and oil requirement and it is due 

Senator CHAvEz. You are getting more craft ¢ 

(ieneral Bocarr. Yes, sir. We have a larger aircraft inventory. 
We have more complex aircraft and a very, very much increased per- 
centage of jets. Although jet fuel is cheaper than reciprocating fuel, 
the fact remains the jets use a great deal more fuel per hour and we 
also have a larger number of multiengine jets. That is the reason for 
the larger part of our increase in this program. 


UNIT PRICES 


Senator Dworsuak. Are your unit prices going up, General ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. At the present time we have just made 
an adjustment in this requirement for a reduced unit price. Now 
that again is the same situation that Senator Ellender asked us about 
in the Air National Guard appropriation. It was our understanding 
that you wished to take up reclama items at the end of this hearing, 
and we are therefore using the same figures that were in the President’s 
budget and which we discussed with the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. During those hearings we found out about this price decrease 
and we also had a reduction in our forecast flying-hour program. We 
therefore reported amounts of money in this appropriation for reduc- 
tion, and the House did reduce the amount. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator ELLENDER. Why could you not follow the same procedure 
with the Senate? That is what I cannot understand. 

(reneral Bogart. We understood that we were to bring up our re- 
clamas and the discussion of the House action later. You see this 
showed up as a House action because we reported it during the hear- 
ings. Therefore, it will be covered in our reclama statement on the 
House action, and of course the amounts will not be appealed because 
we reported them ourselves and requested that the amounts be reduced. 
It was because of the reduction in the fuel prices and a reduction in our 
flying-hour requirement. 

Senator ELLenper. In other words, it is expected that the House 
will take note of the reductions that you suggested because of the 
conditions ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; the House did in their action, and we 
will bring that up at the time of the reclama. 


SPARE PARTS 


Senator Ettenper. I wanted to ask you another question about this 
minor modification of aircraft. To me that would indicate that you 
carry some kind of spare parts and things to rectify the difficulties 
that you encounter. 

General Bogart. I believe, Senator, that most of this comes under 
the type where you buy a modification kit and then install it at the 
airbase. It is the sort of thing that does not require that the aircraft 
be run through the production line again. 

61179—55 74 
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Senator Extenper. In other words, aircraft are regularly furnjs hed 
with that equipment ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; and this is normally a replacement fo, 
defective item or something of that sort. 

Senator ELLENDER. But. in the event of any need for parts, you g 
to procurement for that ? 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not carry any kind under the heady 
that we are now discussing ? 7 
General Bogart. The spare parts that we purchase for this day-t 
day maintenance are carried in the first part of this program 4i\), 
Senator Exrtenper. Yes; but you get that through procurement! 

General Bogarr. Yes; they are all obtained through procurement 

Senator E.uenper. They are the ones that come before us for t 
money to obtain what you need in that category ? 

General Bocarr. Not what we need in this ¢ ategory, sir. We ap 
carrying in project 411, $382 million for aireraft maintenance spares 
spare parts, and supplies. These are the spares and the spare parts 
that keep the aircraft going after their first year of service. Who 
we buy the aircraft initially, we try to buy 1 year’s spares with the 
aircraft to keep it going until we can make up provisioning lists 
The provisioning lists, which are based on more experience than tle 
initial procurement, then are picked up in here and our normal oper. 
ation of aircraft more than 1 year old is paid for out of these projects 


PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator Exitenper. Then are those purchases made through you 
procurement division ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; the same people do the procuring. 

Senator ELLenper. Now to what extent are the spares that you ne 
on hand, say, with this three-hundred-some-odd million dollars th: 
you are mentioning, not used? In other words, I am sure that ra 
must have a lot of spares that you do not use. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. What becomes of those? How do you handle 
that ? 

INVENTORY CONTROL 


General Bocarr. We are running and have been running for abot 
3 years now a very intensive inventory control development in orde 
to determine the inventory position of spares and spare parts, among 
other things. When we determine that we have an overprocuremett 
of spares or when we determine that our obsolescence factor is differ: 
ent from what we thought, then there is nothing to do but dispose oi 
them as surplus. We do have a very intensive program on that. Tht 
whole effort is to obtain better usage data which is alw ays the proble 
with spares to determine what things are failing. 

Senator ELLenper. As you go along can you make a determinati0 
of how much you actually need? In “other w ords, when you do pu: 
chase spares, let us say, for so many planes that you first obt: vin, are 
you able now to decrease the sum necessary to procure the spares! 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir, we have made a considerable amount o! 
progress in that. As you know, that is a difficult area. The questio 
of spares is an extremely difficult problem and we do have some vel] 
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‘ntensive work that has been going on over a period of time. We 
believe that we are getting much closer and that our provisioning 1s 
much better than it ever has been in the past. We have a committee 
at the Air Materiel Command which goes to the manufacturer of each 
type of aircraft and they periodically review those requirements, I 
certainly do not say that we have that problem licked, but we are really 
moving in on it very well. 


PROCEDURE IN DISPOSING OF OBSOLETE PARTS 


Senator ELLenper. Let us say at the end of the year or whatever 
period you make your inventory, if you have an X number of parts 
left that you do not need or that may become obsolete, who attends to 
the disposal of those—you, procurement, or another outfit in the Air 
Force ¢ 

General Bocarr. It is the Supply Division of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, sir, that declares these items surplus. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that connected with your outfit or with pro- 
curement ¢ 

General Bogarr. It is the Air Materiel Command, sir, which is the 
operating agency for the Air Force and has both the Procurement Di- 
vision and the Supply Division. 

Senator ELLENpER. You mean the Purchasing Division. 

General Bogarr. That is right. 

Senator ELLeNprer. They are the ones that handle the disposition of 
these parts that you do not need ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Or that may become obsolete / 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now what becomes of the parts that you have 
on hand that you do not need and that are not obsolete? Do you keep 
them or do you account for them to anybody ? 

General Bogart. If they are surplus and there is no future require- 
ment for them, they are disposed of, sir, by salvage. If they are excess 
to our current needs but we have a forecast requirement in the future, 
we will hold on to those and carry them as part of our available re- 
sources against the computation of requirements. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now to what extent do you consult with procure- 
ment; that is, the outfit that provides all this for you so as not to keep 
on piling them up on you? 

General Bocarr. Both of them serve on this same provisioning com- 
mittee, and the thing is a joint development of the requirements. Then 
the Supply Division comes up with the request on procurement to buy 
so many items. 

SCREENING OF PURCHASES 


Senator ExLenper. Let me ask you this: When an order is put in, 
by procurement, in order to obtain supplies, do they consult you and 
other segments of the Air Force that may need some of these supplies 
before they order so as to find out whether or not you have it on hand ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, all the requirements of this sort are placed 
actually by the Supply Division. The Supply Division requests the 
procurement people to make the purchases, and the procurement peo- 
ple make only the purchases that they are requested to make. 
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Senator Cuavez. By the Air Force? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. They are all part of the Air Materia 
Command. 

Senator Ettenper. You have your finger, on the inventory in such 
a way that you can tell how much you need ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. We would like to think that we have. 
There is great difficulty in that. 

Senator ExLtenver. That has been one of the great difficulties, a 
you know. 

General Bocart. That is right. 

Senator Exitenper. As I remember, following World War II, | 
think it was, there were enough bolts and nuts to sink 2 or 3 ships, 
Some departments were ordering when another one had it. 

General Bogart. That problem I do not think exists at the moment, 

Senator Extenper. I hope it does not. I hope you have cured that 
because a lot of people got rich. 

General Bocarr. The problem of inventory control is not by any 
means licked yet, but we are certainly working on it and we have made 
tremendous strides. 

Senator ELtenper. I am glad to hear that. 


LOW RETURN ON SURPLUS SALES 


Senator DworstaKk. General, you at times dispose of surplus equip: 
ment and supplies at surprisingly low prices or percentage of original 
cost, which usually causes a bad reaction in the area where the sales are 
made. Youare aware of that, are you not ? 

General Bogart. I have heard of that, yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. I do not know whether it is your personal 
responsibility, but as late as yesterday I had an operator of a radio 
station in Idaho call my attention to the fact that recently surplus sup- 
plies from the Mountain Home Air Base were made available for 
civilian purchase at a few cents on the dollar. While not very large 
sums are involved, certainly the psychological reaction is bad because 
it implies indifference and inefficiency and wasteful policies on the part 
of the Department of the Air Force. At a time when taxes are high, 
people do not like to see the results of these sales of surplus commot- 
ities and materials and supplies. We know that you cannot estimate 
accurately in advance as to what is required, but you ought to exercis 
greater caution when you dispose of these surpluses if you want to 
retain the confidence of the taxpayers and the people generally. You 
should not indulge in such practices. Do you agree with me on that! 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Why do you permit that ? 

General Bocart. The disposal of surplus, sir, is again a matter 
which is controlled by the Air Materiel Command. They do have def- 
inite procedures. Normally when there are large amounts of these 
things involved, it is done on an auction type of sale. 

Senator Cuavez. Do they get your views before they dispose of it! 

General Bocart. Not normally, sir. That is normally their respons 
ibility and they carry it out in accordance with the regulations of the 
Department of Defense. 

Senator CHAvez. You would be interested in getting as much as 
you possibly could for any item? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir; but we do have definite regulat ions which 
cover the procedure which is used. _ m 

Senator Dworsuak. Actually, it is supposed to be on a competitive 
basis, but usually the available supplies are so large to take care of 
tential civilian requirements or demands that you get very little of 
the original cost in return 

General Boaarr. Yes, sir; and sometimes when a case like that 
oecurs, the warehouse space is more valuable to us than the items. 

Senator DworsHak. I am not arguing that the amounts involved are 
too important. I just merely desire to point out that you should be 
extremely cautious because people cannot comprehend the reason for 
having the surpluses and the disposal at these tremendously low prices. 

Senator CHavez. We hear the men who buy them have sold them 
at 10 times the price. 

Senator Dworsnak. That is true, and when they see in the paper 
about the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee and this full 
committee appropriating 33 or 35 billion dollars for the operation of 
our armed services, they think we do not scrutinize these requests care- 
fully enough. 

AMOUNTS OF SURPLUS SALES 


Senator ExLenper. General, how much trouble or work would it 
be to determine the amount of materials that have been sold in the last 
2 years, that have been in the category of surplus, obsolete, or things 
you cannot use? As I] remember, General Moore, when we had the 3 
services before us, the sale of $140 million per month, was that all 
the services or just the Air Force? 

General Moore. I think that was all the services, Senator. I am not 
positive, but I will be glad to check on it. 

Senator ELLENDER. You remember the discussion we had ? 

(reneral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We had the surplus man before us. 

Senator E.Lenper. That was the same agency that disposed of 
whatever you had that was surplus. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. Senator, I cannot give you the figures on 
that, but I believe I can provide it for the record if you so desire. 


RETURN ON SURPLUSES 


Senator Einenper. We have it for all the services already in the 
record. As I remember, as I said, it was an average of $140 million 
per month from which we got an average back of 8 cents on the dollar. 
But on usable goods the amount we received was around 35 or 40 cents. 

(reneral Moore. Yes, sir; Secretary McNeil added that last. 

Senator Exnenper. I thought maybe you had it broken down so as 
to find out how much was chargeable to the Air Force. I presume that 
the Air Force would probably be the ones that would have more of 
this property on hand because of obsolete airplanes that cost a lot and 
I presume that would be true, would it not ? 

General Moorr. One thing would be true, that the percentage of 
recovery on an airplane that is scrapped would not be a very big per- 
centage of its original cost. 

General Bocart. I believe that the Air Force figures on that are in 
the record. They were inserted as an item for the record when <As- 
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sistant Secretary Lewis was here, sir. I do not know what the figures 
are. 

Senator E.ienper. I want to confess I did not hear all of it, but | 
did hear about this $140 million per month for all services, as I recal] jt. 

Senator Cravez. And some items only brought 8 cents on the dollar. 
Otherwise, it brought as much as 30 or 35 cents. 

Senator Ettenper. That is right. Some of them brought much less supp 
than 8 cents. The average was 8 cents, but there were usable goods, tered 
like caps and clothing for which they received an average of about = 
35 to 40 cents on the dollar. ws 

Senator Cuavez. Yard goods? ; 

Senator Ettenper. That is right. : wee 

Senator Cuavez. Senator Thye, do you have any questions? a 

Senator Tuyr. No, I have no questions. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, 7 
IT have not been in throughout the entire afternoon session. Un- ep 
fortunately, we had another committee that was sitting from 2 ps 
o'clock on. 

Senator CHavez. We understand. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, for the moment I have no questions. 
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ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES thev 
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General Bocgarr. Program 420, Mr. Chairman, is the one in which the b 
we provide for organization, base and maintenance equipment, and ve 
supplies. We buy | ground photographic supplies, ground communi- there 


cations supplies. flying clothing—all of the other items which are to D 
listed on this chart here—meteorological equipment and supplies, ne 
vehicle engines, frame assemblies, and vehicle spare parts; that. is, 
motor vehicles, special-purpose and general-purpose motor vehicles. STAI 
Also, survival equipment and par: achutes: modification kits for OF 
ground equipment; miscellaneous equipment such as handtools, bed- TE 
ding, special-purpose clothing, and so forth. 
Now this requirement this year is down slightly from previous 
years. In fiseal 1954 we actually obligated $919 million. M 
Senator Cravez. For all of these items? whei 
General Bogarr. Yes. sir. In 1955 our estimate is that we will obli- mer 


gute $215 million by the end of this year. Our fiscal 1956 estimate is heig 
$190 million. deal 
Senator Cravez. What is the difference between 1955 and 1956? se 
General Bocarr. The difference, sir, is $25 million, approximately. gene 
The reason for it is the improvement in our equipment lists, a draw- (r 
down on inventories: existing inventories. In other words, our net st 
requirements when the inventories were reflected against them were (r 
slightly less than they were before, and there has been a very consider- byt 
able emphasis on local purchase. These are items which are purch: ased S 
for depot stock and for issue from depot. We have a program in the olog 
Air Force, in order to avoid transportation charges and large distribu- t 
tion inventories, of coding as much as possible local purchase; that is, on | 
to be bought. by each individual base: those items that would normally alre 
be available from the local communities. iten 
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NUMBER OF DEPOTS 


Senator Cuavez. How many depots of this type have you in the 
continental United States 

General Bogart. There are a total of 15 in the continental United 
States, sir; 8 Air Materiel areas where they do both maintenance and 
sipply operations, and an additional 7 supply depots. They are scat- 

red on a regional basis throughout the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. When you buy locally, you do avoid the transpor- 
tation ¢ har ges. 

General Bocarr. That is right normally, except in some instances 
where we have to buy from spec ified sources—for ex: unple, from GSA 
warehouses—but the effect is nor mally to have the procurements made 
in the local area by the bases rather than requisitioning from the 
depots and having the transportation charges from depot to base. 

Senator Exrenper. Can you obtain those supplies locally ? 

General Bocarr. A great many of these things can be obtained 
loc ally. 

Senator ELLENDER. Such as? 

(ieneral Bogart. Such things as handtools, desks, typewriters, and 
things of that sort. We have these coded local purchase now and 
they are actually bought by the base with funds made available to 
the bases. 

Senator Cuavez. Electrical equipment is generally standard, so if 
there is some standard equipment which you need, you do not send 
to Dayton, Ohio, but you buy it locally; is that correct / 

Senator ELLeNprEr. Is that done on competitive bidding ? 


STATEMENT OF MR. HUGH CROW, CHIEF OF MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, USAF 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. Crow. The answer is “Yes, on a competitive basis,’ except 
where we have the GSA schedules in effect or in the case of com- 
nercial-type vehicles where the manufacturer has a distributor in the 
neighborhood, we might buy some parts from him. We get the 
lealer’s wholesale list price. 

Senator Cuavez. As to ground photographic supplies, I imagine 
generally you buy those locally ? 

(reneral Bocart. Yes, sir; 1 would imagine so. 

Senator CHavez. Flying clothing would be special ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; flying clothing would be normally bought 
by the depot. 

Senator Cuavez. The next would be a special equipment, meteor- 
ological ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, most of these items 
on here, there will be parts of each of these categories which have 
already been coded local purchase. They are coded local purchase by 
itm. I would imagine under the first item, film certainly would be 
available. But probably most of those things could be purchased 
locally, except where you get into such things as aerial camera film 
and things of that nature. Handtools, bedding, and so forth—some 
types of handtools certainly are local purchase. 
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Mr. Crow. You find a good many spare parts in here. You finj 
shop-equipment items, some of these minor items down here, aj 
especially parts for maintenance. 















SERVICING OF VEHICLES i 
Senator Extenper. In all of these places where you have vehicle: Me™ 
do you have your own men to service them and to repair then? |e" : 
General Bogart. Normally, sir, wherever we have a concentratio, fe" ”: 
of vehicles. Any airbase, for example, will have a motor-vehicl but | 
squadron. Loné 
Senator Eitenper. Those are men in the service ? whic 
General Bocarr. That is right, sir. Now we do a certain amount 
of contract maintenance of vehicles, especially for such things—wel], 
the Air attaché offices, some of our very small radar installations way Or 
out; we may have their vehicles maintained by contract. Bn 
Senator ELLenper. You mean Air attachés abroad ? 81.01 
General Bocarr. Yes, sir; where we do not have accessible Air Fore fi 
stations. ‘tem 
Senator Etienper. Yes; I am familiar with that. Ci 
Senator Tre. In the event you had a large airbase, for example, HH Por 
such as Kelly or Randolph Field outside of San Antonio, you have Mi prs 
your own shop equipment there ? mail 
General Bocartr. That is right. aircl 
Senator Tuyr. Which would be a logical thing to do. There it HB dire 
would be just a question of acquiring the tools and the necessary iinple- HM sire 
ments to do the work, which are standard, and you could probably His a 
buy them under the GSA rating. iner 
General Bocart. Yes, sir; that would be the normal situation, I requ 
believe. enw 
Senator Ture. I can readily see at one of your radar stations lo- tran 
cated out in some community where there are 3 or 4 cars, there is no Herat 
other opportunity except a commercial garage. req 
General Bocarr. It 1s not worthwhile to provide our own personnel Hand 
and shop for something like that, and we do that by contract. base 
Senator Cuavez. Anything further on this item ? $50 
Go to the next one, General. of e 
a re 
LOGISTICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM mor 
he Ve 
General Bocarr. Program 430 is the “Logistical support” program. hy ; 
This is the program which supports our depots, both the supply depots I x) | 
and the maintenance depots in the Zone of Interior and overseas. It J »}), 
provides for the depot-echelon maintenance of aircraft; that is, the 
maintenance that cannot be accomplished at base level and where they 
have to be taken back either to an overhaul depot or overhauled by 
contract with private industry. It provides for overhaul of engines S 
electronics, flying-field equipment, and so on. It provides the sup- J cuss 
port, including the personnel support of depot supply operations. It J for 
provides for our commercial transportation for everything except first J stat 
destination transportation. When we buy an item on a contract we JB car 
normally provide in the purchase price for the first destination trans ( 
portation; that is, delivery to the Air Force. But this program then §B air! 
provides for any subsequent shipment from depot to base or from base s 
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to base after the item has once been delivered to the Air Force. It 
yovides for our charges for printing and reproduction; for the dis- 
position of deceased personnel ; for the installation of fixed communi- 
cations electronics and technical components and for base mainten- 
ance and operations; that is, the operation of the depots, the main- 
nance of the real estate, and so forth, the utility charges at the depots. 
It also provides for major repair and rehabilitation of real property 
at the depot installation. This does not take care of our airbases, 
but it is the logistical support installations which are operated in the 
zone of Interior under the Air Materiel Command and the depots 
which we have in Europe and the European area and the Far East. 


INCREASES IN REQUIREMENTS 


Our requirements for this are up somewhat over our previous years. 
In 1954 our actual obligation was $1,011 million. In 1955, it was 
s1.089 million. In fiscal 1956, our estimate is $1,223 million. 

Senator Tye. What is the reason, General? What are the main 
items in there that makes that necessary ? 

General Bocarr. This simply reflects the increase in size of the Air 
Force, the numbers of units and personnel being supported, the num- 
bers of aircraft being supported. For example, our depot echelon 
maintenance of aircraft and engines directly reflects the number of 
aircraft and the complexity of those aircraft; the cost of that project 
directly reflects the number of aircraft and the complexity of those 
aircraft that are in the inventory. The increase in this requirement 
is attributable entirely to the increase in size of the Air Force, the 
increase In size of our aircraft inventory. There is one additional 
requirement which is reflected in here which is the requirement for 
engine airlift; this is covered under the heading of “Commercial 
transportation.” We have instituted a procedure for airlift of air- 
craft engines for maintenance and overhaul, which has reduced our 
requirements for procurement of new engines for mobilization reserves 
and has reduced the pipeline materially. Our requirements in this 
case are somewhat less than are indicated because we had an item of 
$i) million for fiscal year 1956 in this project for commercial airlift 
ofengines. During the course of our hearings with the House, we had 
arestudy and determined that we were able to provide considerably 
more with our own organic lift than we had thought, and we therefore 
have volunteered a reduction of $20 million, which has been taken out 
by the House and which will be referred to in our reclama statement. 
So that our total increase here, sir, our total figure here, neglecting 
other adjustments, would be $1,202 million rather than $1,222 million. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND AIRLIFT 


Senator Cuavez. General, with reference to the last item you dis- 
cussed, General Stone’s statement the other day said that the air cargo 
for the armed services was carried by MATS. I gathered by the 
statement that the Air Materiel Command does not operate any cargo 
carriers. 

General Bocarr. No, sir. The Air Materiel Command operates an 
urlift among the depots. 

Senator Cuavez. Separate and apart from MATS? 
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General Bocarr. Yes, sir; between the depots in the Zone of tip 
Interior. And we also have a limited contract carrier operation whic 
supports that requirement. MATS primarily provides all of our gjp. 
lift for overseas and in support of our strategic air operations, 

Senator Cuavez. Navy has a unit of that type. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator ELienper. Is that ona reimbursable basis ? 

(reneral Bocarr. The MATS airlift, sir? 

Senator ELLeENpErR. Yes. 


MATS OPERATION COSTS 


General Bocarr. No, it is not.. We operate the MATS operation 
as a cost charged against the Air Force. 

Senator ELLeNper. Is the money you are asking for the Air Foye 
included in the expenditure of MATS? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


LOGISTICAL DEFINED 


Senator ELLENpER. General, I am somewhat confused as to the 
meaning of “logistics” when I notice all the things you have under 
that logistical support program there. 

General Bocarr. The definition of “logistics” is the support of the 
combat forces. It can include everything except the combat opera. 
tions themselves. 

Senator ELLENpDEeR. You mean it does include because you so have it 
that way? 

General Bocarrt. We normally, sir, do not include, for example, 
military personnel and we do not include the training of military per- 
sonnel in it although it could be. But actually, it is support and main: 
tenance and transportation. construction, medical support; every- 
thing, really, that backs up the combat elements of the force. 

Senator Exienper. That is within the purview of the meaning of 
“logistics” ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF DECEASED PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLeNpeR. I notice there the “Disposition of deceased per 
sonnel.” 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator E._ienper. Those who die on the base—you provide for 
sending the bodies home ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. That comes under logistics? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENpeER. That is what confused me. 

Senator Cuavez. General, 430 goes clear to 439 before you jump 
to the next item of 440, is that right ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. I was taking these only by program 
areas, sir. Now I can discuss each of the projects. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. On project 437 there is a justification for installa- 
tion of fixed communications, electronics, technical components. |“ ( A) 
Installation and rehabilitation of ZI base telephone systems”: For 
installation and rehabilitation of base telephone facilities scheduled 
at 130 Air Force bases during fiscal year 1956. AJl equipment required 
has been placed on procurement utilizing fiscal year 1955 funds: 33 
bases are radar sites requiring complete telephone plants: 3 bases are 
new bases programed for utilization in fiscal year 1956, and 94 bases 
require expansion or rehabilition of outside cable facilities; total 
estimate of $1,450,000. 


COST OF TELEPHONE FACILITIES IN SPAIN 


Then you have your commercial base telephone systems in Spain. 
This estimate is to cover the installations of commercial telephone sys- 
tems of 9 air bases and 11 radar sites to be activated in Spain; estimate, 
&1.500,000. 

A review of project 437 reveals that installations for base telephone 
facilities, 833 radar sites, 94 system bases in the continental United 
States for the sum of $1,450,000. 

Looking at project 437 (7) shows that $4,500,000 is required to cover 
asimilar installation of telephone facilities in Spain at only 9 air force 
bases and 11 radar sites. Does this indicate that it costs almost three 
times as much to install similar facilities in Spain as it does in the con- 
tinental United States‘ What is the difference in those figures? 


STATEMENT OF COL. R. F. SLADEK, SR., DIRECTORATE OF MAINTE- 
NANCE ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


COMPARISON WITH UNITED STATES FACILITIES 


Colonel StapeK. The adjusted comparison between the communi- 
cation facilities in Spain and the United States is more apparent than 
it is real. Actually, there are 2 main differences in these 2 pro- 
grams, the first one in the United States. All we are doing there is 
expanding the facilities or rehabilitating some of the facilities. 

Senator CHavez. You have something to tie to right away ? 

Colonel StapeK. Yes, sir; while in Spain we are starting from 
scratch. We are starting with practically nothing. That is the first 
real difference. The second difference then is the scope of charges 
included under the head of installations is different in the United 
States than outside the United States. In the United States most 
of the telephone companies charge a normal installation cost and 
amortize the remainder in relatively higher monthly charges. The 
Spanish Telephone Co. is unable to capitalize the cost of the installa- 
tion of the magnitude we require to support our bases, and of 
course must be reimbursed promptly or we will not get the facilities 
we need there to support our operations. That is basically the differ- 
ence in the 1 million and 4 million. 

Senator Taye. Colonel, does your American equipment fit into the 
Spanish equipment once you have your installations in, or do they not ? 

Colonel SuapeK. Yes, sir, they are compatible. 
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Senator Toye. They are? 

Colonel SiapeK. Yes, sir. The terminal equipment we are going 
to use. Service equipment can be used with the existing Spanis) 
telephone system. 

Senator CHavez. All you have to do is increase capacity ? 

Colonel StapEeK. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions? 

The next item, General. 


TRAINING SUPPORT PROGRAM 


General Bogart. Program 440, sir, is the training support pro. 
gram. This is the program which provides for our schools and traip. 
ing installations for the operation of the schools, instructors’ salaries, 
and fees for guest lecturers, tuition fees of personnel attending ¢. 
vilian schools and temporary duty of students. It also provides for 
procurement of training equipment and supplies and modification of 
mobile training equipment and it provides for the base maintenance 
and operation of all of the training mission installations. 

Now this covers personnel cost, utility cost, temporary duty travel 
of civilians and military in connection with the school programs, and 
the expenses for the contract operation of schools and facilities which 
are so operated. Normally, the primary pilot training schools are 
contract operated—for the major repair and rehabilitation of real 
property at the Air Training Command facilities. 

Senator CruaAvez. What does that mean? What does major repair 
and rehabilitation of real property mean? 

General Bogart. It provides for the painting of buildings, the main- 
tenance of roads and sewer systems, for the repair of roofs and things 
of that sort. 


CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 


Senator Etitenper. As to these instructors’ salaries, do you use 
civilians as teachers ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. What do they teach? 

General Bocarr. We have both civilian and military instructors, sir, 
in all of these schools. We have certain civilian instructors at the Air 
University, and we have civilian instructors in the various elements 
of the Technical Training Command. They may be radar technicians. 
they may be communications specialists. 

Senator Extienper. Is this instruction strictly for pilots? 

General Bocarr. It is for pilot instruction. It is for the technical 
training of our technicians, for our radio operators, for all that sort 
of training. Flying training; academic training in the case of the Air 
University, sir, and in the case of the students we send to civilial 
institutions. 

Senator ELtenper. You mean the Air University at 

General Bocarr. At Maxwell Air Force Base. And for the students 
we send to civilian institutions. 
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ACADEMIC TRAINING 


Senator ELLENDER. Why is it that you must give academic training ? 
J thought these students who applied and who were taken in were 
college graduates. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, but the Air University, for example, oper- 
ates on the same basis as the Army and Navy, who have their service 
schools where personnel are trained in the higher military subjects, 
such as staff operations. 

Senator ELLenper. Administrative ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, administrative courses, and so forth. 

Senator ExLenper. It is not to learn more English or more mathe- 
matics ¢ 

General Bogart. No, sir, not normally. 

Senator Extenper. It is all in connection with their future work, 
either to carry on administratively or as pilots connected with the Air 
Force ? 

General Bogart. That is right. We have the Command and Staff 
School and the Air War College. From there they may go to the 
National War College as the final element in their education. 


CONTRACT FLYING SCHOOLS 


Senator ELtENpER. You say some of that is done under contract? 

General Bogarr. The primary flying schools, sir, are on a contract 
basis. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is to teach them to fly ? 

General Bogart. That is right. That isthe primary training. Then 
they go from there to basic, which is conducted by the Air Force 
itself, 

Senator ELtenper. Have those who contract airfields of their own 
that they operate on, or do they use your facilities? 

General Bogart. No, sir. Normally those are private installations, 
although we own one. 

Senator Tuyr. May we have for the record the institutions where 
you contract for such training? Are they colleges or universities? 
Are they both, or what ? 

General Bogart. We send students to colleges and universities to 
take courses in electronics and physics and that sort of thing. 

Senator Tuye. I am more concerned about their pilot training. 

General Bocarr. The contract operated facilities, sir, are strictly 
flying schools, primary flying schools. Those are private operators. 

Senator Tur. They have to meet certain standards that you lay 
down ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Trrrr. They are certified and proven so that there is no 
question ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. They have to meet certain requirements 
and their contracts call for turning out a certain level of proficiency 
and a certain percentage. 

Senator Tur. Is there any objection to furnishing for the record 
where you contract for such flying training, as well as the schools 
that you contract your education with ? 

(General Bogart. Yes, sir, we will furnish that. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
ROSTER OF CIVILIAN CONTRACT PRIMARY FLYING SCHOOLS 


Air field and contractor 

Graham Air Base, Marianna, Fla.: Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics ; Willian 
J. Graham, president. 

Moore Air Force Base, Mission, Tex.: California Eastern Airways, Inc.; 8, J, 
Solomon, president. 

Spence Air Base, Moultrie, Ga.: Hawthorne School of Aeronautics ; Beverly 
Howard, president. 

Bartow Air Base, Bartow, Fla.: Garner Aviation, Inc.; Fleetwood Garner, presi 
dent. 

Hondo Air Base, Hondo, Tex.: Texas Aviation Industries; Brig. Gen. Smith 
(ret.), vice president. 

Maiden Air Base, Malden, Mo.: Anderson Air Activities; E. Merritt Anderson, 
president. 

Bainbridge Air Base, Bainbridge, Ga.: Southern Airways; Frank W. Hulse, 
president. 

Marana Air Base, Marana Ariz.: Darr Aero Tech, Ine.; Hal Darr, president. 

Stallings Air Base, Kinston, N. C.: Serv-Air Inc.; Truman Miller, president. 


ScHoots USED IN THE CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS PROGRAM 


School and location 
American University, Bierut, Lebanon 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
‘alifornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
‘alifornia, University of, Berkeley, Calif. 
‘alifornia, University of Los Angeles, Los, Angeles, Calif. 
‘alifornia, University of Southern, Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, University of, Chicago, Il]. 
Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delaware University, Newark, Del. 
Florida University (State), Tallahassee, Fla. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Georgia, Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Illinois, Institute of Technology, Chicago, III. 
Illinois, University of, Urbana, II. 
Indiana, University of, Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Maryland University, College Park, Md. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Naval Post Graduate School, Monterey, Calif. 
New Mexico University, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Carolina University, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Stockholm, University of, Stockholm, Sweden 


( 
( 
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syracuse University, Syracuse, N. x. 

qexas A. & M. College, College Station, Tex. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. 
Washington University of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
wisconsin University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Senator ELLenpeR. When you make your contracts, what does that 
vision? Justthe training! How about the lodging and everything ? 
General Bocarr. That is all the operation of the school, and the 
iintenance of the facility isa part of the contract. 


KIRKENDALL STUDY OF SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 


Senator Ciavez. General, about a year ago General Kirkendall 
nade some kind of study. We have heard something about a man- 
yower study which the General made, involving supervisory positions 
made at Keesler Air Force, Biloxi, Miss., about a vear ago, which 
ve understand effected substantial manpower savings. Can you tell 
. whether similar studies have been made elsewhere in the training 
oumand or whether the Keesler findings have been projected 
throughout the entire command’ Do you recall the Kirkendall 
studies ¢ 
General Bocgarr. I do not, sir. I will have to provide an answer to 
that for the record. 

Senator CHavez. I wish you would. If you give us those answers, 
a you tell us whether similar studies have been made elsewhere in 
the training commands or whether the Keesler findings by General 
Kirkendall have been projected throughout the command? 


General Bogarr. Yes, sir. I will be very happy to, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Brig. Gen, Kirkendall, deputy commander, Neester Air Force Base, on October 
“4 1952, directed that a review of all supervisory positions be made at Keesler 
\ir Force Base to eliminate any unnecessary positions. 

In July 1953, the Air Force in its management Summary sheet which has Air 
Force-wide distribution, called attention to the results of the Keesler study and 
stressed the need for elimination of excess supervisory positions in the Air Force. 

In August 1953, the General Accounting Office initiated a survey at selected 
Air Force installations to determine where there were civilian personnel in 
supervisory positions to which military personnel had also been detailed. The 
ndings were reported to the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, House of 
Representative on April 13, 1954. 

At an Air Foree Manpower and Organization Conference in Denver on April 
2), 1954, Mr. James P. Goode, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Organization referred to the findings of the GAO 
survey and reemphasized the need to eliminate unwarranted supervisory posi- 
tions, Subsequent to this conference, an organization-classification survey of all 
Zone of Interior bases was made. The major air commands conducted detailed 
organizational and grade analyses, and as a result, 990 supervisory and higher 
grade civilian positions, and 667 officer and noncommissioned officer positions 
were eliminated. This survey has since been extended to overseas areas. 

A program for continuing control and effective utilization of manpower has 
been developed. Air Force Regulation 26-4, control of supervisory and high 
graded civilian positions, dated April 21, 1955, implements this program. 

Since the original organization-classification survey conducted in 1954 covered 
all Air Force bases in addition to those in the Air Training Command, and since 
Air Force Regulation 26—4 continues the program, the Air Force has gone beyond 
the scope of the original Keesler Air Force Base survey and the benefits of 
General Kirkendall’s study are being realized throughout the Air Force. 


Senator Cravez. Next item. 
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OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


General Bogart. Program 450. This is the program that provides 
operational support, Air Force-wide, for all our Air Force bases, |; 
provides for the installation of fixed communications, electronics, ay 
technical components which provide for installation, augmentatioy, 
and rehabilitation by contract. These things are normally such faci}. 
ties as our radar installations, commercial cable facilities for the grap 
filler radar sites, submarine cable to hook up the Texas towers, nq 
rehabilitation of our Zone of the Interior telephone system. 

It also provides for base maintenance and operation for all of the 
bases of the compatible commands. That is for housekeeping: Str. 
tegic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, United States Air Fores 
in Europe, Far East Air Forces, and so forth—all of the tactic] 
units. 

Senator Cuavez. What are you asking for in this program 450)? 

General Bogart. Our requirement this year is $700 million. That 
compares with $674 million in fiscal 1955 and $560 million in fiscal 
1954. 

DEUTSCHEMARKS SUPPORT 


Senator Cuavez. What did the House do with that item ? 

General Bocarr. This item, sir, was essentially unchanged by the 
House. In Europe we have deutschemarks support. The House, of 
course, deducted our funds for reimbursement to the Treasury against 
deutschemarks, and therefore a part of the reduction of $60 million, 
which was carried in our complete appropriation title for “Mainten- 
ance and operations” against the deutschemark requirement, was 
drawn down here. But that is the only action which the House took. 


NO RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. You are not asking for any changes from the 
House ? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What you are doing is explaining the program and 
what it involves, but you are not asking for any restoration or any new 
money ? 

General Bocarr. Not at this time; no, sir. The change in this re 
quirement—that is, it went up about $26 million from fiscal 1955—s 
entirely a reflection of the expansion of our base system, the increas 
in the aircraft control and warning installations, and the opening of 
new bases. Of course, it also reflects a full year’s operation of new 
facilities that were opened up in fiscal 1955 on a part year basis and it 
will pick up a part of the year’s operations for all facilities whic! 
are coming in in fiscal 1956. 

Senator Cuavez. General, I want to compliment you on your state: 
ment because I have noticed here throughout the years that generally 
about the only thing witnesses talk about when they come before this 
committee is restoration of some House items. I always maintain that 
we should have an explanation of the items such as you are doing now 
so that we would understand why it was done. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I have sat on this committee for a 
number of years. I think we are getting about as good an explanation 
of what their needs are as | have ever seen presented to the committee. 

General Bogart. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what my observation has been. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, probably both of you Senators have noticed 
throughout the years that if the House did not cut, they never men- 
tioned those figures; but if the House cut, they mentioned restoration 
but no explanation of why the House took such an action. That is 
why 1 thought that you deserve at least a kind word. 

General Bocarr. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Next. 


MEDICAL SUPPORT 


(jeneral Bogart. Program 470, sir, is a program for “Medical sup- 
port,” Air Force-wide. Now this program provides for medical pro- 
curement and supply operations, for the procurement of medical equip- 
ment and supphes, for medical education and training, for medical 
printing and binding, for care in non-Air Force facilities, for medical 
administration, and for the maintenance and operation of medical 
treatment facilities, and for major repair and rehabilitation of medi- 
cal facilities; that is, the base hospitals—everything over the dispen- 
sury-type operation. 

Senator Tuye. Why would this be up over any others? This is one 
item that I have a hard time trying to reason out in my own mind. 

General Bogarr. Well, sir, this is up actually a relatively small 
amount. It goes to $63 million. Our estimate for 1955 is $62 million; 
and our 1954 actual was $58 million. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I notice. Your estimates are consid- 
erably up over your actual. Your estimate for 1956 is up again. I just 
cannot justify it in my own mind. 

Senator Cruavez. What is the difference, first, so that we will un- 
derstand—the difference between 1954, 1955, and 1956? 

General Bogarr. The year 1954 was $58 million; 1955 was $62.6 
million, about $4 million difference there; and 1956 is $63 million, with 
the difference being approximately $1 million. Now the reason for its 
going up is that we have opened new bases, put hospitals on new bases, 
and We are supporting a larger number of personnel. This is indi- 
rectly related to the numbers of personnel; that is, the requirements 
for hospitals and so on are based entirely upon the numbers and deploy- 
ment of personnel. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE IN MEDICAL SUPPORT 


Senator Tuyr. However, you are not increasing your personnel, 
are you 4 

(reneral Bocarr. Yes, sir. Our personnel is going up. We have 
not reached our end strength. 

Senator ELLenper. One hundred thirty-seven wings has not been 
reached yet, has it ? 

(reneral Bogart. No, sir; it has not. 

Senator Cuavez. There will be the activation in 1956 of 10 new 
Wings, 
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General Bogart. Ten new wings in 1956. 

Senator Ture. Give us your manpower by years in relation to your 
money here because it does not make much difference. You have to 
have medical care if you have men. 

General Bogart. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It does not make any difference what he may be 
engaged in, whether it is wings or not wings. Therefore, if you cay 
give us the’ manpower in your actual 1954 that your medical facility 

‘are and expenses supported, and then take it again for 1955, and 
what you estimate for 1956, then we will have an idea whether your 
increase is going up in manpowerwise in accordance with the funds 
requested. 

General Bocarr. Actually, sir, I can provide those figures, if ] 
may—the manpower figures. J should also like to point out that we 
have a number of hospital facilities which were opened up in fiscal 
1955. We have a number of facilities which were opened Up in fiseal 

year 1955, and our requirement under project 478 for the maintenance 
ee operation of medical treatment facilities went up from $41 mil- 
lion in 1954 to $47 million in 1955, and is holding at $47.4 million in 
1956. 

PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Cuavez. I am a little confused here where you have mili- 
tary personnel on the chart. You have 947,918 in 1954. Did you 
have the personnel at that time ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. In 1955, 960.000 men. 

General Bocarr. That is our program figure, and we will fall a little 
short of that. 

Senator CHavez. How many do you have ? 

General Bocarr. We are falling short of that. I believe the figure 
is 959,000. 

Senator Cuavez. Now you estimate 975,000 for 1956. Do you expect 
to get that many ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; we will not get that many by the end of 
fiscal year 1956. 

Senator Cruavez. How many more will you have in 1956 than in 
1955? 

General Bocarr. Actually, we will fall off below 959,000, but we 
will have this same number of installations to maintain under our 
requirement for fiscal 1956. 


INSTALLATION INCREASE 


Senator ELLenper. I notice your installations increased from 27$ 
in 1954 to 322. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Senator Ernenper. Whether you have 100 soldiers or airmen :t 
that one installation you furnish 

General Bogart. The overhead and some medical support for them, 
that is correct. 

MEDICAL SUPPORT OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator ELttenper. Let me ask you this about this medical support: 
Does that include the support for the dependents of the airmen‘ 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
Senator ExLeNDER. And the children 2 | | 
General Bogart. Yes, sir; such as is available. It is provided on 
yn availability basis. If there is sufficient capacity, it is provided. 
Senator _Exrenper. Is that without charge to the dependents? 


General Bocart. Yes, sir; except for the subsistence in the hospital. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Senator ELLENDER. I notice you have an item for medical education 
andtraining. What is that? - ; 

General Bocarr. That is for the training of medical officers in spe- 
valities; the advance training of medical officers who are on duty at 
dinics, at hospitals—that sort of thing—for specialized training. — 

Senator ExLenper. Are they not qualified when you take them in? 

General Bogart. They are doctors, but this is to provide specialized 
training for specific purposes, such as aviation medicine. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is it necessary to do that because you cannot ob- 
tainsuch men in the regular profession ¢ 

(General Bogart. Yes, sir; as far as the aviation medicine specialties 
are concerned. In addition, it is to take career medical officers who 
willremain with the Air Force and give them certain specialized train- 
ing which they are qualified to handle. 

Senator CuAvez. You selected medical schools throughout the coun- 
try and send these officers to take advance training ? 

(General Bogart. Yes, sir. There is not a great deal of that. 

Senator TuyE. Supposing that you have called into service a medi- 
cal officer that has already qualified; he is practicing medicine. And 
[had my problems last year with just such men taken back into the 
ervice. He was practicing medicine. What do you do with him? 
He is qualified, he is already practicing medicine. You bring him 
intoservice. What do you do with him ? 

General Bogarr. Normally he is placed on duty insofar as pos- 
sible, directly in line with the specialty for which he is qualified. We 
are talking here about the officers who come from intern training into 
the Air Force as lieutenants, who are going to stay in the Regular 
service. They are sent to specialize in particular things. 

Senator Tyr. You do not take him until he is all through with his 
internship ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. 

Senator Trrye. Now if he is all through with his internship, you 
till feel you have to finish his education qualifications ? 

(eneral Bogart. It is only for a small number who are trained for 
specialties, 

Senator ELLENDER. Such asin what? Air sickness? 

General Bogart. The school of aviation medicine, sir, trains them 
inaltitude problems. 

Mr. Gartock. Maybe I can help on this. The Air Force joins with 
the Army and assigns a certain number of the younger doctors who 
are practically always all regulars, who are going to stay in the serv- 
ire, and assigns them to places like Walter Reed or to other good med- 
cal institutions where they can do the same as a private practitioner 
has to do. In addition to his internship, he has to take a residency to 
become proficient in his speciality. It is that kind of training that 
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these people have to have if they are going on in their medical py 
fession. 

Senator ELLtenper. Is there any kind of special disease or Speci 
ailment that affects airmen; that is, peculiar to the Air Force or tot) 
fact th: n they fly ? 

Mr. Gariock. The School of Aviation Medicine deals with tho 
specialities. But to take a young doctor who has just completed jj 
internship and bring him along profession: ully, he has to go to add 
tional schools. If he is back in private practice, he will do a reside 
there before he goes out into a specialty. He has to do that before} 

can pass these specialized boards that qualify him in internal mediciy 
or some of the other specialities. 

Senator E,tenper. Then the question I asked a while ago is tha 
you are not in a position to get those already qualified, say, in intern 
medicine ? 

Mr. Gartock. No. We take the younger ones first. We only tak 
the older ones when there are not enough younger doctors. We hay 
serious problems when it comes to drafting older doctors. 

General Bocarr. There is also the training of our airmen is tech 
nicians for duty in the hospitals, which is accomplished under thi 
same heading. Just as a matter of interest here, you will remembe 
the film the other day in which you saw Lieutenant Colonel St: (pp of 
the sled. He is one of our research men. 

Senator Cuavez. The one that hit the water ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. Colonel Stapp had B. S.. an 
master’s degrees from Baylor and a Ph. D. from the Univers rsity 0 
Texas. Then he went to the U niversity of Minnesota and took hi 
M.D. 

Senator ELLenper. You mean he had no medical training before 

General Bocgarr. Only premedical training up to the time he went 
to the University of Minnesota and took an M. D. Then he came intd 
the service and went to the School of Aviation Medicine and becam 
a specialist in aviation medicine. That is what he is doing. He i 
head of that medical research section. 

Senator ELnenper. How many years did you have him at medica 
school, four? 

General Bogart. We did not send him to medical school; he came 
in as a doctor and then went to the School of Aviation Medicine t 
specialize in these - oblems of human endurance. 

Senator Ture. Supposing your personnel stayed at the same num 
ber and your number of installations stayed the same, would you! 
able to reduce your figure? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. I think it would probably level off. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean to say that you would always have to ad 
facilities and educate and so forth and would continue asking for ap 
propriations somewhere around $60 million and $63 million? 


General Bogart. Yes, sir; I would imagine so, because we provided 


medical supplies and equipment here. You will always be providin 
replacement equipment. It might come down a little bit after you ge 
all of your facilities in and your equipment in. You would then b 
strictly on a replacement basis, but it would tend to level off. [I woul! 


imagine it would be somewhere close to this. Special training would 
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robably continue because you would have a continual flow of person- 
al right on in and out. I do not think there would be any material 
,uction in this, Senator. 


MEDICAL PRINTING AND BINDING 


Senator ELLENDER. What is included in that “Medical printing and 
inding”’ ¢ : 
(General Bogart. Those are special requirements for printing of 
nedical forms, medical history forms—that sort of thing—that are 
equired throughout the Air Force. Saas 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean for whoever is sick, the history you 
ake / 

General Bocarr. Yes. sir; all those forms; and also, the require- 
nents for texts for the School of Aviation Medicine and for the train- 
big course. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they funneled to the Veterans’ Administration 
mcase a Serviceman separates from the Air Force and he might have 
ogo to the Veterans’ Bureau? Does the Veterans’ Bureau get a 
historv of his medical ? 

General Bogart. I cannot answer that specifically, but I certainly 
hink so. Those medical records would certainly be provided as re- 
quested. 

senator Cuavez. As I understand it, the Veterans’ Administration 
hasto have a history of the soldier’s reeord-—— 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. While he was in the service, in order for them to 
ulge the compensation, treatment, and so forth. 

General Boearr. I think that is so, sir. 


STATEMENT OF COL. BERNARD KORN, CHIEF, MEDICAL MATERIEL 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


RECORDS AVAILABLE TO VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Colonel Korn. Those records are available for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Senator ELLenper. The medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Does that mean for the people in Washington not on the base ? 

Colonel Korn. That provides needed medical care in facilities of 
the Army and Navy for which we reimburse the other services when, 
for example, one of our personnel is taken into a naval hospital. We 
reimburse the Navy for the cost of that care. 

Senator ELLeNper. I thought under unification all that could be 
taken care of without reimbursement. 

(reneral Bogart. We budget for our own requirements and trans- 
fer the funds. 

Senator Cuavez. When we were discussing the hospitals at Boston 
and at Hlot Springs, we had some citations wherein the hospital at Hot 
Springs would treat an airman or an Army man. That is the class of 
reimbursement you mean ? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Crravez. Next. 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


General Bocarr. The next program, sir, is servicewide support pro. 
gram. That, sir, provides for command administration; the oper. 
tion of the headquarters of the Air Force; the field extension offices 
and the major air command headquarters—that is, the operation of the 
Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, Air Materiel Con. 
mand, and so forth. It also provides for commercial communications, 
for the leasing cost of our communications facilities required for the 
worldwide networks and systems. It provides for the operation of the 
air attaché offices overseas and for the Latin American air missions, 
inter-American relations activities, and for headquarters, United 
States Air Force directed activities. 


ATR MISSIONS 


Senator ELLENpER. These air missions are the ones you send abroad 
to teach those governments that may ask for it ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. Those are the ones in Latin America 
that are set up as training missions. 

Senator Etienper. I found some in the Near East, where you have 
a few there. 

General Bocarr. Actually, those are part of the MDAP program 
there and are different from our air missions in Latin America. 

Senator ELitenper. On the expense of those missions, as I under- 
stand, the host government pays all the expenses except the salaries 
of the people you send there, is that right? 

General Bocarr. In those mission operations, yes, sir, our costs are 
very low for the operations of those mission offices. We pay some of 
the costs, such as salaries of our personnel. 

Senator Eiitenper. I know, the allowance and all of that: the living 
quarters, all that is furnished by the host government. 

General Bogart. It is a contract operation, with each government. 
The degree of financial responsibility of the host government varies 
according to the contract. 

Senator Exienper. I thought that, but I was informed in most 
cases the only cost attached to us was the cost, the traveling expense, 
and the salaries of the officers. The host government paid the rest 
of it. 

Senator Crravez. Let me give you an instance. For instance, the 
Air Force, I think, has a mission in the Argentine Republic. Thats 
under contract. Do you know whether or not the cost is borne by the 
Argentine Government, or do you pay their cost ? 

General Boaarr. Yes sir, the mission in Argentina was operated 
under a State Department negotiated contract. This mission is now 
closed. With your permission I will insert for the record an outline 
of the usual financial arrangement with the host countries on these 
training missions. 

Senator Exiienper. I am talking about the living expenses. In 
other words, an officer who leaves his home is allowed a certain amount 
for his upkeep. 

Mr. Crow. That is right. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Generally, the host government provides for: Office space and related support 
expenses as required by the air mission office; for payment of additional com- 

onsation as established by the Presidential pay schedule of 1942, or a specified 
portion thereof, to offset the increased expenses, incurred by accredited members, 
which are incidental to the duty assignments; for the permanent change of sta- 
tion costs incurred to and from the foreign country concerned and the United 
States port of entry for the movement of each member and his family; and ex- 
penses incurred in connection with temporary duty of the Air Force members per- 
forming Official business at the request of the foreign country. 

The Air Force provides for the direct operating expenses of the air mission 
offices, inclusive of the pay of the United States and native personnel employed 
at each location; expenses for temporary duty performed in connection with 
United States Air Force activities; operating expenses relating to the support 
of United States aircraft and motor vehicles assigned to each location; and the 
balance of additional compensation allowances which are not borne by the host 
government, 

AVIATION COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE 


Senator ELLENDER. The question I want to ask is, When an officer 
is sent abroad this way, do you deduct this allowance that is usually 
made available to him when he is either on the post or he leaves it 
to go to the foreign country / 

General Bogart. Those are additional compensation allowances, the 
greater percentage of which is paid by the foreign government and 
the regular station allowances are disallowed or reduced propor- 
tionally. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Does that go back to the Treasury / 

General Bocart. We just do not pay it, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. I know, but you are asking for it here, I pre- 
sume. 

General Bocart. No, sir; we are not. 

Senator ELLtenpER. Do you know in advance how many will be on 
these air missions ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. This is laid out in detail by individual 
for each mission. 

Senator ELLENpER. So as to those officers who serve abroad, those 
allowances are deducted if they are provided by the host govern- 
ment ¢ 

(General Bocart. Yes, if they are provided additional compensation 
the regular station allowances are reduced accordingly. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Now to what extent do you use the same com- 
munications facilities in an area where the Army may be and where 
the Navy may be ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. A. L. PACHYNSKI, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
OF COMMUNICATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


INTERSERVICE USE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


General PacnyNnski. We have a complete agreement on interservice 
use of communications. Our networks are tied together for cross 
servicing. 

Senator ELteNpEr. Do you use the same leased wires? 

General Pacnynskt. No, sir. 
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Senator Extenper. Why not? I will tell you why I ask that. | 
found, for instance, I believe it was in Italy where the State Depart. 
ment provided communications, let us say from Rome over to Paris 
and then from Paris to Bonn. The Navy thought it had to have y 
separate one from Rome direct to Bonn, when it could have used the 
facilities of the State Department. Now are there any situations 
wherein you could use the same facilities, let us say, the State Depart. 
ment, the Army, or the Navy ? 

General PacuynskI. 1% sir; there are. I am not familiar with 
the Rome case, but we have arranged with the Navy and the Army for 
utilization of their anand in certain overseas areas. For ex: ample, 
we have channels in Army circuits running from San Francisco to 
Haw: ail and from Hawaii to Tokyo. Simil: arly, we have channels jy 
the Navy’s system from W ashington to Port Ly: autey in north Africa, 
However, the ¢ capacity of those systems is definitely limited. We mus 
additionally lease facilities as well as operate Air Force facilities 
There are only a certain number of messages that can be transmitted 
over a specific circuit. 

Senator ExLenper. But there is coordination and cooperation 
among the three services. 

General Pactrynski. Yes. Now we do operate an Air Force global 
system which is designed specifically to meet our functional require- 
ment. 

MILITARY COMMUNICATIONS IN SPAIN 


Senator Cravez. General, project 482, you have an item there, 
“Military communications requirement in Spain.” The funds re- 
quested for leased services in Spain represent a new overseas require- 
ment that has developed as a result of the projected military activities 
in that country and has not appeared in previous budget estimates, 
Since the existing Spanish communications facilities are not capable 
of supporting the overall United States military requirement, funds 
are requested for that portion of the installation charges and the cost 
of services required during fiscal year 1956, which total $7,430,416. 

What is the difference in program 437 which we discussed a little 
while ago and program 480? 

General Pacrynskt. It is one of fiscal code definition primarily. 

Senator Cuavez. In the other item you requested $4,500,000. 

General Pacrynskt. That is correct. 

Senator Cravez. This 7 million 

General Pacuynskt. That is 7.4, I believe. 

Senator Cuavrz. Do you have to have both items? 

General Pacuynskr. Yes, sir. Program 437 applies to the installa- 
tion of local base electronics and communications facilities in Spain 
which are installed within the confines of the base. 

Senator Cnavez. There is no duplication ? 

General Pacnynskt. No sir. The 482 project provides for the long 
line system of intercommunication between the bases and the installa- 
tions that the Air Force and the other services put into Spain. 

Senator Cravez. Anything further ? 

General Pacrynskr. I might mention for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the defense of this particular project before the Hous 
Appropriations subcommittee we mentioned that at the time the 
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President’s budget was prepared the total cost for the installation in 
Spain would be $12 million. 

Senator CHAvez. Both items ? 

General Pacuynskt. No, sir; just the one item ; $12 million of which 
we carry $7.4 million in the fiscal 1956 budget. ‘The remainder was to 
he paid for out of current year funds, 1955, $214 million, and the 
halance to be projected in the 1957 budget. 


vee 


INCREASE IN COST IN SPAIN 


Now since the time of the preparation of the President’s budget 
we have definitized the requirements in Spain, established where the 
sites will be located, engineered the circuit with the Spanish tele- 
phone company, and we find now that the total cost is approximately 
$19 million instead of $12 million. I mention this merely for the 
purpose of the record at this time. It does not affect our 1956 budget 
request for $7.4 million. 

General Bogart. We have reported that change also to the House 
Appropriations Committee, sir, which is a change that came up after 
our presentation had been completed. 


SUBSISTENCE AND LAUNDRY SERVICE FOR LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Senator ELLenper. I notice under “Servicewide support” and in- 
cluded in the 1956 budget estimate an amount for the subsistence 
and laundry services for 250 Latin American students attending the 
United States Air Force School for Latin America. What justifica- 
tion can you give us for that ? 

General Bocarr. Sir, that is part of the support provided by the 
Air Force at the Latin American Training School which is run at 
Albrook Air Force Base in Panama. It is a part of our agreement 
that we provide support for these students while they are there. It 
isone of the administrative costs of operating the school. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that doing? What benefit do we derive 
from that? 

General Bogart. It is part of the inter-American relations pro- 
gram, sir, and it is part of the cost of the training program for Latin 
American students; airmen who are being trained as technicians for 
their own air foree—— 

Senator ELnenper. Are there any countries in South America that 
have reciprocated with us? 

General Bocart. This is part of an agreement whereby we put a 
mission down there and introduced American training in the country 
itself. As a part of that system we operate the school at Albrook 
Air Force Base and they send their personnel. It is through the 
medium of this school that we train the Latin American students 
in technical courses deemed necessary for the development of Latin 
American air forces toward United States military methods and 
objectives. 

Senator Exnenper. Why would not the countries themselves con- 
tribute to the support of these boys instead of our having to carry 
the load ? 

General Bogart. Of course, they provide their pay and so forth. 
It is the same principle, sir, on which they provide the administrative 
facilities for our personnel in the missions. 
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Senator Exrenper. But this is done for their own good, though, 
These boys are trained. I presume they will be officers of the country, 

General Bogart. Officers and enlisted men. It is for technicians 
Primarily, what we are doing is training technicians to maintajy 
American equipment which is in the hands of those countries to keep 
it operating. 

Senator ExLLenper. But that American equipment is under their 
jurisdiction ; it is for their own protection. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Senator ELLenper. Isn’t it part of the program of the inter-Amerj. 
can defense ? 

General Bocarr. That is right. It is part of the inter-Americay 
defense program. 

Senator Cuavez. I have seen some of the boys at Panama City, 
They were there from every country in Central and South America, 
As a matter of fact, I was rather proud of the New Mexico USAF 
airmen teaching there. I found 18 of them teaching how to work on 
the wing and how to work on other parts of the plane. 

General Bocart. I understand it is a very, very effective program, 

Senator Cuavez. They are all noncommissioned officers ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. This is part of your military and your diplomatic 
relationships bet ween those in the Western Hemisphere ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuye. It is all a part of the program that has been entered 
into by not only the State Department but the military authorities and 
the administration’s policy in general ¢ 


General Bocarr. That is right; yes, sir. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


Senator Cuavez. Haven't you a headquarters over in the Pentagon 
or elsewhere, headquarters of the organization that has to do with 
hemispheric defense ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. There is the Inter-American Defense 
Board which provides the overall policy guidance. It has represent: 
atives from all of these governments, military representatives on it. 


STUDENT SUBSISTENCE SERVICES UNDER MDAP 


Senator ELLENpDER. Are we providing similar services for any stu- 
dents other than those from South America ? 

General Bocarr. In connection with the mutual defense assistance 
program, sir, we provide support. 

Senator ELLtenper. But that is not in this budget ? 

General Bocarr. No, it is not. It is part of the mutual defense 
assistance program. 

Senator Ettenper. Do you provide that program ? 

General Bocarr. I did not understand. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does your outfit provide the training ? 

General Bocart. The Air Force provides this training. 

Senator ELLENDER. Ona reimbursable basis ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir, only the mutual defense assistance part is 
reimbursable. 
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Senator ELLENDER. That is what I am talking about. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. The training for the South American, Central 
\merican student is out of your regular appropriation, but those of 
otler countries that are under the military aid are done on a reim- 
bursable basis ¢ 

(ieneral Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. Is it a secret as to the number and where they 
come from ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, 1 think so. There is no reason why we 
cannot provide something for the record. 

Senator ELLENDER. I would like you to let us know how many stu- 
dents you provide for under MD: AP, where they come from, and 
where the cost it. I mean, from other countries other than South and 
(Central America. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; very well. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1442.) 

Senator ELLENDER. What about this “Contingencies,” 490 


CONTINGENCIES 


General Bocarr. This is a new item. It used to be carried as a 
vparate appropriation. It has been brought in as a single item here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. In “¢ caeibindiiaa? we are asking for $8 million, 
which is the same as we asked for previously. It is new in this ap- 
propriation, but it has been carried as a separate appropriation item. 

Senator Toye. Under what item / 

General Bogart. “Contingencies,” sir. 

Senator CHAveEz. It is money that has been appropriated and spent 
i previous years. You put it down here under 

General Bocarr. Under “Maintenance and operation.” It is purely 
aquestion of simplifying the structure. About seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars, $7.6 million of the $8 million is for classified projects. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
(The statement referred to follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, UNITED STATES 
AI ForcE ON BubGeT EsTIMATES FIscaAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the maintenance and operations 
appropriation of the Air Force provides for expenses of general administration 
and the maintenance and operation of the physical plant, planes, and equipment 
of the United States Air Force, and for the performance of certain activities 
essential to the accomplishment of its mission. It does not include those expenses 
directly associated with military personnel which are provided for in the appro- 
priation for military personnel; neither does it include the direct expenses of 
procurement of aireraft, other major procurement items and the costs for 
research and development, which are provided for in the aircraft and related 
procurement, major procurement, and research and development appropriations, 
respectively. With these exceptions, this appropriation is the housekeeping 
account for the entire Air Foree. The primary performance areas or missions 
of the Air Force (except research and development) are reflected in the budget 
programs in this appropriation. 
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They are: 
Operation of aircraft 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 
Logistic support 
Training support 
Operational support (strategic, defense, and tactical) 
Medical suppport 
Servicewide support 
Contingencies 

I will leave this table on view and refer to it from time to time as I continyo 
with my statement. The fund requirement in each of these budget prograngs is 
derived by applying experience-developed factors to the operating program of + 
Air Force. 

The basie operating programs of the Air Force which have a direct bearing 9 
the fund requirements in the maintenance and operations appropriation aye 
shown on this chart which reflects the actual program for fiscal years 1958 anq 
1954 and the programed position for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. This tabulation 
of combat wings, aireraft inventory, flying hours, military personnel strengtp, 
and major Air Force installations, reflects very clearly the continuing ¢ 
of the Air Force from fiscal year 1953 through the budget vear 1956. There are 
many subordinate programs derived from these five basic programs and ip 
computing the fund requirements for the various activities within the mainte. 
nance and operations appropriation it is the details of the derived subprograms 
that are used. Of course, in addition to these basic programs which I have shown 
you, there are several classified military operational plans which are used ty 
compute certain of the mobilization reserve requirements provided for in this 
appropriation. 

The following table shows the distribution of fund requirements by budget 
program : 


row 


: ; 
Po Title | 1954 actus | 1955 estim: 


410 | Operation of aircraft -- $670, 901, 282 $999, 806,099 | $ 000, 


218, 951, 606 215, 021, 000 | 100, 00 
, O11, 799, 731 1, 089, 325, 300 1, 229 O74. (ny 


ment and supplies 
430 | Logistical support 
440 | Training support 213, 092, 825 | 245, 082, 846 41) (MN 
450 | Operational support ae “ ; 560, 764, 055 | 674, 693, 310 700, 000 


| 
420 | Organization, base and maintenance equip- | 


470 | Medieal support 
480 | Servicewide support 
490 | Contingencies, Air Force__ 


58, 227, 445 | 62, 668, 000 3, 000 
127, 995, 941 | 145, 280, 200 lf 
2, 861, 732, 885 3, 431, 876, 755 


' 


; 
| 
| 
| 


The amount reflected under budget program 430 and for the total maintenance 
and operations appropriation for fiscal year 1956 exceeds by $7,974,000 the 
amount submitted in the President’s budget message of January 17, 1955. This 
represents the costs of second destination transportation of subsistence which 
were formerly paid from the military personnel appropriation. A comparable 
reduction has been made in that appropriation. This revision was submitted to 
the Congress by the President under date of April 22 and is covered in House of 
Representatives Document No. 145 dated April 25, 1955. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Budget program 410, operation of aircraft, provides for expenses incident to 
the maintenance and operation of aircraft. This includes procurement of “fol: 
low-on” aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies; procurement of 
aircraft fuel and oil; and procurement of materials and contractual services for 
corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment. 
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The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget program 
410, by budget project: 


| 
| | 
Title 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and | 
ipplies- ‘ $105, 028, 044 $352, 581, 169 $382, 635, 000 
\ireraft fuel and oil ‘ ‘ 401, 167, 625 500, 715, 930 | 627, 365, 000 
‘orrective maintenance of aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment 164, 705, 613 146, 509, 000 190, 090, 000 





Total te odegeambiseeaes j 670, 901, 282 999, 806, 099 1, 200, 000, 000 





Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies 
Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies financed from funds 
provided in this budget program will be used in support of maintenance and 
operation of United States Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft on a world- 
wide basis. In addition they will be used to support depot maintenance of De- 
a jartment of Army aircraft in accordance with agreements between the Depart- 
ie nent of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. 
ae Aireraft maintenance spares are counterparts of the various individual major 
ate cmponents of aircraft such as wheels, cylinders, struts, starters, instruments, 
A: armament, ete. These counterpart spares are required to restore an aircraft 
a to service after wearout or damage of an assembly which was an original part 

: of the aircraft. 

Spare parts are the individual pieces of a component that are used in depots 
and in the field during overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies. 

Supplies are the raw materials such as metals, wiring, etc., which are used 
inthe repair and fabrication of individual parts for the aircraft. 

Initial spares and spare parts are procured from funds provided in the “Air- 
craft and related procurement” appropriation of the Air Force and are delivered 
concurrently with the aircraft to provide an initial stock level and support for 
the first year’s operation of the aircraft. 

Aircraft spares and spare parts provided from this, the “Maintenance and 
operations” appropriation, are required for “follow-on” support in periods of use 
subsequent to consumption of initial spares. 

A portion of the estimate of funds required for follow-on maintenance spares 
and spare parts has been computed mechanically and the remainder of the 
requirement has been computed manually. The necessity for evolving the me- 
chanical computation procedure is obvious when one recognizes that more than 
500,000 individual items of equipment or supplies are procured in this project. 
Both the mechanical and the manual methods of computation take into con- 
sideration all available assets, including quantities on order from all sources as 
well as serviceable and reparable inventories. 

In the mechanical method of computation, electrical accounting and computing 
machines are used to develop a series of factors, by analysis of aircraft opera- 
tions during past periods and utilization of maintenance spares and spare parts 
related to individual types of aircraft and to the flying hours accomplished. 
These factors are converted to a common denominator cost factor related to 
individual flying hours, which is then applied to the Air Force’s flying-hour 
program for the budget period to determine the gross operating requirement. 
Certain items such as special requirements for readiness reserves, which are 
limited to those which could not possibly be made available within a reasonable 
length of time in event of an emergency due to production lead time, are com- 
puted manually. Classified war plans and war-planning factors are utilized in 
this computation. 

All available assets are then applied against the gross operating requirements 
“ obtain the net procurement requirement. The minimum fund requirement 
lor fiscal year 1956 is $382,635,000. 

direraft fuel and oil 


Some of the funds provided under budget program 410 are used to procure 
ureraft fuel and oil consumed in the worldwide operation of regular Air Force 
and Air Force Reserve aircraft ; and aviation fuel and oil requirements for engine 
block tests, modification centers, and new production aircraft. 


get 
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A very small amount of the funds for aircraft fuel and oil, about 1 pere 
is used to procure direct from industry certain fuel or fuel components The 
are essentially, chemical fuels for use in rocket engines. fain, 

All other aircraft fuel and oils are owned by the Aviation Fuels Divisj, 
the Air Force Stock Fund. This stock fund, operating on the revolving ft 7 
principle, owns all the inventories, buys from industry, and sells to Air * ee 
consumer organizations and other authorized customers at break-even standard 
prices. At the time the fuel and oil is actually put into an Air Force alteret 
an obligation is incurred by the “Maintenance and operations” appropriatio’ 

In computing the fund requirements of the “Maintenance and operations’ 
appropriation aircraft fuel and oil, the flying hours programed for the hele 
year for each individual aircraft model are multiplied by the fuel consumption 
rates for that model to determine the quantity of fuel required. Engine block 
test requirements are computed by multiplying the projected number of each 
type of engine to be overhauled during the budget year by the average number 
of gallons consumer per overhaul, based on past experience. Modification cent, 
requirements are computed by multiplying the anticipated number of each air. 
craft model requiring modification during the budget year by the average num. 
ber of gallons consumed per modification per aircraft. New production aircraft 
requirements are computed by multiplying the number of each aircraft mode! ty 
be delivered during the budget year by the tank capacity of each. The aggregate 
quantity of each grade of fuel is then multiplied by the worldwide standard unit 
price established by the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force Stock Fund to deter. 
mine overall fund requirements for the budget year. 

Liquid rocket fuels will be utilized by Government and contractor activities 
involved in testing rocket motors. Quantities required are determined on the 
basis of the individual work projects projected for accomplishment during the 
budget year. Past laboratory and range experience is applied where possible, 
For those experiments involving entirely new work, such experience is adapted 
to reflect the particular engineering specifications and objectives planned, 

$627,365,000 are required in fiscal year 1956 for aircraft fuel and oils. 


Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment 


$190 million will be required in fiscal year 1956 for procurement of equipment, 
spare parts, supplies, and contractual services necessary in the accomplishment 
of the corrective maintenance program. 

Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment involves the 
accomplishment of those changes to inservice aircraft and component equipment 
which are necessary to maintain safety of flight standards and to correct me. 
chanical deficiencies detected during production-line experience, service tests, 
and day-to-day operation. Estimated requirements in this project are con- 
puted by the application of factors based on the relationship of costs experienced 
in past periods, to projected aircraft inventory values. Consideration is given 
to age of aircraft, mission assignment, projected utilization, and current price 
experience. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Budget program 420 “Organization, base, and maintenance equipment and 
supplies” provides for the centrally procured supplies and minor items of equip- 
ment required by Air Force organizations, installations, and individuals in sup- 
port of worldwide Air Force operations. This includes one budget project which 
covers items normally of a recoverable nature which are designated as equip 
ment and one budget project which covers items of a consumable nature which are 
called supplies. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget program 
420, by budget project : 


Title 1954 actual 1955 estimate 19.56 esti 


Organization, base, and maintenance equip- bail 
DE ance cktnscnncncess $65, 873, 817 74, 971, 000 $56, 202, 00 
422 Organization, base, and maintenance supplies-__| 153, 077, 789 | 140, 050, 000 133, 798, 00 


| ——— _ 
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organization, base and maintenance equipment 

Budget project 421, “Organization, base and maintenance equipment,” pro- 
vides for the centrally procured items of minor equipment, such as flying suits 
and helmets, survival kits, oxygen masks, etc., to support the Air Force, and 
equipment kits to modify and/or modernize in-use ground equipment. As in 
other equipment areas, allowances are controlled by authorization documents 
which establish the specific items and quantities authorized, for each installa- 
tion and organization, and for the personnel assigned to these organizations. 
Jtem gross quantitative requirements are determined by relating these authori- 
gation documents to applicable Air Force programs such as the troop program 
(organization and personnel), projected aircraft inventory and unit equipment, 
base utilization and unit deployment, and by considering wearout rates and stock 
level needs, for individual items. The gross requirement is reduced by assets on 
hand and on order to arrive at a net procurement requirement for each particu- 
lar item. The resultant quantitative procurement requirements are then priced 
aud summarized to arrive at the net total fund requirement, which is $56,202,000 
for fiscal year 1956. 

Organization, base and maintenance supplies 

Budget project 422, “Organization, base and maintenance supplies,” provides 
for the centrally procured supplies such as reconnaissance film, photographic 
paper, chemicals, ete., to support Air Force organizations and installations world- 
wide, and parts for maintenance of Air Force equipment other than aircraft. 

In consideration of the large number of items covered by this project, a 
mechanical process similar to that used in the computation of requirements for 
aircraft spares and spare parts is used to develop requirements for the major 
portion of supplies within this area. This mechanical process develops gross 
requirements by relating past issues of supplies in support of an accomplished 
operating program to the future programs to be supported. From these gross 
requirements are deducted all available assets, in order to arrive at the net 
procurement requirement. 

New items for which experience factors are available and supplies not adapt- 
able to the mechanical process are computed manually ; requirements are related 
to specific Air Force programs such as the communications-electronics program, 
and classified war plans. 

One hundred thirty-three million seven hundred and ninety-eight thousand dol- 
ars will be required in fiscal year 1956 for procurement of organization, base, and 
maintenance supplies. 

LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Budget program 430 provides logistical support for the Air Force, Air Force 
Reserve, and Air Force ROTC, including depot level maintenance and storage 
of aircraft, vehicles, and other equipment ; depot supply operations ; distribution 
of materiel other than first destination; printing and reproduction; disposition 
of deceased personnel ; installation of fixed communications-electronics and tech- 
hical components; base maintenance and operations; and major repairs and 
rehabilitation at all Air Force depots and facilities whose primary function is 
logistical. The funds requirements for the various functions are provided 
through eight budget projects within the budget program. 

These fund requirements are based upon Air Force programs which describe 
the projected worldwide activity of the Air Force during this period. Specific 
programs utilized are the active aircraft inventory, flying hours, inactive air- 
craft inventory, military personnel, base utilization and major deployment, and 
wmmunications-electronics program. 
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The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budge; 
ram 430, by budget project : : 


: wet | t| Title | 1954 actual 1955 estimate 


431 | Depot maintenance . $491, 719, 081 $541, 833, 000 
432 | Depot supply operations -- 154, 894, 028 167, 809, 000 
433 | Distribution of materiel other than first desti- 

nation_____- : Kaeesne 146, 325, 432 139, 019, 000 91, 415. 009 
434 | Printing and reproduction eee 23, 878, 258 23, 149, 200 ‘ 
436 | Disposition of deceased personnel 1, 124, 280 1, 580, 000 
437 | Installation of fixed communications— 

electronics and technical components - 1, 093, 636 | 5, 758, 000 1, 000, 0or 
438 | Base maintenance and operations : | 185, 201, 723 205, 036, 000 
439 | Major repair and rehabilitation ____- 5 7, 563, 293 | 5, 141, 100 | 


2, OO 


, 674, 000 
1, 612, 000 


205, 962, 000 
5, 466, 000 


22, 974, OO 


Total ; os 1, O11, 799, 731 | 1, 089, 325, 300 | 


Depot maintenance 

Budget project 431, “Depot maintenance,” provides for expenses incident to 
depot level maintenance of all equipment for which the Air Force has mainte. 
nance responsibility, including depot level maintenance support of aircraft and 
related equipment of the Army Field Forces and the Army National Guard on 
a nonreimbursable basis. 

Depot level maintenance is performed on aircraft and other equipment which 
is damaged or worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the 
using organization, or immediate support organizations, to restore it to useful 
operation. This level of maintenance is performed both by Air Force depots 
and by commercial contractors. 

Requirements are computed by application of tested methods to established 
Air Force programs and utilizing experience factors based upon actual! opera 
tional records. The basic programs employed in the computation of this esti- 
mate are the active aircraft inventory, flying hours, inactive aircraft inventory, 
and the vehicle and other equipment program. 

Workload requirements are obtained, in the case of major equipment items 
by applying the overhaul time interval to the applicable Air Force program. In 
the case of minor equipments, requirements are obtained by applying an experi- 
ence factor developed from current operational records, to the projected pro- 
gram. An indication of the computation procedure employed is the case of 
major aircraft engine overhaul. The basic program employed is the flying hour 
program. The number of engines which will require overhaul is obtained by 
dividing engine flying hours programed for each type, model, and series of 
engine by the projected engine life expectancy for each specific engine type 
The projected engine removals, thus obtained, are then adjusted to consider 
serviceable engines in arriving at a workload requirement. The estimate 
of dollar costs is then obtained by the application of current cost experi- 
ence to the number of engines to be overhauled, by specific type and model. 

Workloads are scheduled into the depot maintenance system commensurate 
with efficient and economical utilization of depot maintenance facilities on a 
1-shift, 40-hour-per-week basis. In scheduling depot maintenance workloads, 
consideration is also given to the development and maintenance of a technical 
capability in Air Force depots in order to assure the availability of skills to 
permit rapid expansion of the depot maintenance activity in event of a nationa! 
emergency. It is Air Force policy to utilize commercial contractors, in lieu of 
expansion of Government facilities and activities for the accomplishment of aj- 
propriate types of depot level maintenance. 

In fiscal year 1956, $327,258,000 will be required for expenses of maintenance 
activities in Air Force depots, and $259,025,000 will be required for contractual 
maintenance services, for a total cost of depot echelon maintenance of Air Force 
materiel and equipment of $586,283,000. 


” 


Depot supply operations 


Budget project 482, “Depot supply operations,” provides for expenses inci 
dent to Air Force worldwide depot supply operations including certain nonreil 


bursable supply support for the Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, Army 


Field Forces, Army National Guard, and air Reserve Officers Training Corps 
The operation of the Air Force depot supply system involves the determina 
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tion of mi ateriel requirements, the receipt and proper custody of materiel in stor- 
age and the controlled distribution of that materiel to support the Air Force 
nission. Air Force supply support is provided through, Zone of Interior and 
wverseas depots which, in order to carry out the broad activities stated, must 
gecomplish such related functions as maintaining stock control records, editing 
requisitions, inventorying and reporting inventories, inspection of supplies, treat- 
ing and pac kaging in connection with corrosion control, and the determination 
of excesses and the disposal thereof. 

The personnel fund requirements for this project constitute 88 percent of the 
total and are developed primarily on the basis of a relationship between dollar 
value of receipts, issues, and on-hand inventory to workload in terms of tonnages 
handled or line items processed in the base period (fiscal year 1954) are applied 
against the projected dollar value of receipts, issues, and on-hand inventory in 
the estimating year to determine projected workload requirements. 

The projected workload in the budget year is converted to man-years of effort 
on the basis of manpower utilization in the base period, adjusted to consider 
management improvements anticipated to be effected in the budget year. The 
man-year requirements are priced at prevailing wages to determine the fund 
requirements for accomplishment of the depot supply operation. The estimated 
cost of personal services required in fiscal year 1956 is $168,217,000. 

Fund requirements in fiscal year 1956 for uonpersonnel expenses total 
69,345,000. The nonpersonnel costs are computed on the basis of individual 
reports and data applicable to the projected requirement for the specific category 
involved. Commercial warehousing represents an example of the method of 
developing requirements for nonpersonnel category of expense. The total Air 
Force warehouse space requirement in fiscal year 1956 indicates that a portion 
of the requirement must be satisfied by utilizing commercial warehouses. The 
requirement is priced on the basis of recurring cost reports and data available 
is to current contract costs of commercial warehousing. Other nonpersonnel 
fund requirements are similarly computed, using experienced contract prices. 


histribution of materiel other than first destination 


Budget project 433, “Distribution of materiel other than first destination,’ 
provides for commercial transportation of Air Force property, other than first 
destination. It excludes shipments originating at Air Force installations other 
than depots, except shipments involving redistribution of supplies which are 
directed by Air Materiel Command. Specific categories of shipments financed 
from this budget project are: 

(a2) Shipments of Air Force equipment and supplies from Air Force depots. 

(b) Shipments via Military Sea Transportation Service. 

(ec) Shipments via commercial airlift directed by Headquarters USAF. 

(¢) Shipments from Army, Navy, or other governmental agencies. 

Transportation from Air Force depots to Air Force installations provides for 
the movement of supplies and/or equipment by various means, such as rail, 
truck, and airlift. Costs included in this requirement are for intransit refrigera- 
tion, toll charges, route diversion charges, demurrage, stevedoring, and commer- 
cial-terminal charges. 

The airlift of aircraft engines is a requirement appearing in the fiscal year 
1956 budget estimate for the first time. This program provides for shipment of 

aircraft engines from the Zone of the Interior to overseas terminals, and return 
of reparable engines. Contractual commercial airlift will be used for require- 
ments over and above military airlift capability. The expenditure of transporta- 
tion funds for the arilift of engines, rather than by the slower, surface methods 
reduces the number of aircraft engines required for prepositioning in the over- 
seas pipeline, 

Shipments via the Military Sea Transportation Services provides for the sealift 
(f civilian Air Force personnel and cargo to or from the overseas areas. In- 
cluded in the movement of cargo are such elements as transportation of troop 
inpedimenta ; prestocking critical materiel in overseas areas; and movement of 
unit equipment, aircraft, and ammunition. Miscellaneous equipment and sup- 
plies are returned for reparable and reuse purposes. MSTS operations include 
inter- and intra-theater movements of cargo; shipments to support Air Force 
nits in isolated areas; and ocean transportation of ground petroleum, oil, and 
lubricants, 

Commercial airlift directed by Headquarters USAF in 1956 provides for 
support of programed Strategic Air Command unit rotations, over and above 
the Military Air Transport Service airlift capabilty. Included in this require- 

61179—55——76 
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ment is provision for reimbursment to the Post Office Department for the move 
ment of military airmail to overseas areas by commercial aircraft carriers — 

Shipments by Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force include iand trans. 
portation of Air Force ammunition from Army Ordnance plants; transportation, 
of common service items stocked by Army technical services, but including gyp. 
sistence from the Quartermaster Corps; transportation of construction SUpplieg 
and equipment from the Engineer Corps; stevedoring by Navy, ete. 

The total requirement for commercial transportation financed from this prof 
ect can be grouped into three general categories of shipments. They are: (1, 
aircraft spares, spare parts, and related hardware; (2) base organization equip. 
ment and supplies; and (3) personnel equipment and supplies. 

Continuing analysis of past operating data indicates that a high degree of 
correlation exists between the weighted flying hours program and the military 
man-year program and these categories of shipment; hence, these factors are 
used in the development of the gross tonnage requirement. 

This tonnage requirement is converted to a dollar requirement by the applica. 
tion of commercial common carriers’ costs of transporting the various categories 
of supplies and average hauls as experienced during the preceding 12-mont) 
period for the several modes of transportation, except for shipments via Military 
Sea Transportation Service. For these shipments we use the standard costs ap. 
proved by the Department of Defense. 


Printing and reproduction 

Budget project 434, “Printing and reproduction,” provides for the contractya| 
procurement of printing and reproduction requirements for the Air Force during 
fiscal year 1956. These requirements consist of such items as manuals, regula. 
tions, pamphlets, technical training literature, forms, and other items of print. 
ing required in the operation of the Air Force. This printing will be procured 
from the Government Printing Office, from commercial sources (under the av- 
thority of the congressional Joint Committee on Printing or by waiver from the 
Government Printing Office) ; from Defense Printing Service plants; from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing; from Air Force printing plants operated 
under the industrial fund; and from plants of other Government agencies. Ex. 
cludes printing requirements for medical, Air National Guard, research and de. 
velopment, and printing accomplished in nonindustrially funded Air Force field 
printing plants, costs of which are provided for in other budget projects. 

All printing and reproduction provided for in this estimate comes within the 
scope of title 44, United States Code and the regulations of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

With respect to blank forms, the requirements for reprint items were computed 
by considering the quantity on hand at the time of the estimate, the monthly 
usage over the previous 12 months, the necessary stock level, and the unit cost re- 
flected in recent procurements. In computing requirements for new and re 
vised forms, each item was individually priced giving due consideration to planned 
usage rates, stock level requirements and gross procurements, with regard to 
publications, such as manuals, regulations, pamphlets, specifications, etc., the 
number of copies required are computed on the basis of authorized issue allow 
ances, and stock level requirements. Total requirements for contract printing 
in fiscal year 1956 is $22,674,000. 


Disposition of deceased personnel 

Budget project 436, “Disposition of deceased personnel,” provides for the care 
of remains of deceased Air Force personnel. The expenses involved include 
embalming, casketing and shipment of remains, transportation of escorts, and 
other related costs. This mission is performed under the provisions of Public Law 
495, 83d Congress. 

Peacetimie mortality tables Lave been used in the computation of the fund 
requirements for this budget project in both the “Zone of Interior’ and “Over- 
seas” to determine the estimated number of deaths which will occur. Average 
unit costs of the several categories of expenses involved have been applied to the 
total estimated number of deaths to determine the gross fund requirement. Total 
requirements for “Disposition of deceased personnel” in fiscal year 1956 is 
$1,612,000. 


Installation of fived communications—electronics and technical components 


Budget project 45, “Installation of fixed communications—electronics «nd 
technical components,” finances the installations, augmentation and rehabilitation 
of fixed communications and electronics systems including the cost of installation 
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of radar and conununications equipment in the semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment and air control and warning programs ; initial installation and expansion 
of base telephone and other wire facilities at new and existing airbases; and 
the installation of cable in support of navigation aids including instrument- 
janding systems, control towers, radio ranges, and beacons. 

The estimate for this project, amounting to $21 million is comprised of numer- 
ous separate work projects each of which is an integral part of a communications 
master plan. The need and extent of work required has been determined by 
onsite survey by communications engineers, and each of the work projects has 
heen priced separately by methods commonly used by commercial communication 
companies giving due consideration to local conditions and cost experience. All 
technical equipment required for the projects to be accomplished is on hand or 
«wheduled for delivery in the near future. 


nuse maintenance and operations 

Budget project 488, “Base maintenance and operations,” provides for those 
recurring, locally incurred base maintenance and operations expenses which 
may be termed as “housekeeping” costs, at the logistical installations of the Air 
Force throughout the world. All depots and bulk-storage facilities are included. 
The term “housekeeping” covers such diversified requirements as communica- 
tions services, including the operation of telephone exchanges, and telegraph, 
cable, teletype, telephone, and teletypewriter services ; recurring maintenance of 
buildings, grounds, airfield pavements, railroads, utility plants, and utility sys- 
tems; purchased utilities, including water, gas, and electricity; fire protection 
and aircraft crash rescue; fuel for utilities, space heating and cooking; real 
property rentals; repair and maintenance of automotive and ground fire equip- 
ment, marine equipment and installed shop equipment ; field maintenance of air- 
craft; receipt, storage, and issue of supplies, materials, and equipment, and solid- 
fuel distribution; and essential administrative services, including civilian per- 
sonnel payroll and service records, accounting activities and functions. 

The fund requirement under this budget project amounting to $205,962,000 is 
the sum of the requirements for all individual installations classified as logistical 
inthe Air Force base utilization program for the budget year. Each installation 
prepares a detailed estimate of funds required to accomplish the function as 
described previously and classifies the funds by type of expense. The programed 
mission of the base and the projected military population to be served are uti- 
lized in the preparation of this estimate. These detailed estimates are then 
reviewed, adjusted, and summarized by the responsible command having juris- 
diction of the installation. The summarized fund requirements, classified as to 
type of expense, are then forwarded to Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
where reviews and adjustments are made by the Air Staff, after which consoli- 
dated requirements by budget project are reviewed, adjusted and/or approved 
by the Budget Advisory Committee, Chief of Staff, and Office of the Secretary in 
turn. 
lfajor repairs and rehabilitation 

Budget project 489, “Major repairs and rehabilitation,” contains an estimate 
of $5,466,000 to meet requirements for major repairs, rehabilitation, modification, 
und emergency repairs of ground and airfield facilities, and other real property 
it logistical installations and facilities of the Air Force. Typical projects pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1956 include those for the repair of loading and unloading 
ramps, installation of automatic sprinkler systems for fire control, improvement 
of warehouse-lighting facilities, improvement of substandard office space, and 
emergency projects which may result from unforeseeable adverse circumstances. 

This estimate was developed by the airbases and commands under guidance 
furnished by Air Force Headquarters and evolved through the process of estab- 
lishing specific work projects and computing their cost. The practicability and 
amount of work required to complete such projects were determined by onsite 
srvey and cost was arrived at by applying local cost experience data. Special 
Air Force committees have reviewed each project in terms of the validity of the 
‘ost estimate, essentiality, technical practicability, and ultimate benefit to be 
derived. In the case of emergency repairs, which could not be programed spe- 
cifically, a cost estimate was computed statistically using the average actual 
obligations for this purpose during the past 4 years. 
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TRAINING SUPPORT 


Budget program 440 provides for support of the training programs of the Air 
Force, Air Force Reserve, and Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, includ. 
ing schools and training; equipment, supplies, and literature for training; base 
maintenance and operations, and major repair and rehabilitation of facilities 
whose primary function is training. 

These requirements are based upon Air Force programs which describe th, 
projected activity of the Air Force during this period. Specific programs 
utilized are the “Organization and personnel,” “Base utilization and majop 
deployment,” and “Training program documents” which provide program gyiq. 
ance concerning training production and loads by type of training. 

Air Force training programs, which are concerned with the training of jnqj. 
viduals as distinguished from unit or organizational training, are composed of 
the following elements and objectives: 

(a) Basic military training, consisting of the initial processing, outtitting 
classification, and indoctrination in basic miltary subjects of all airmen, except 
reservists, entering the Air Force directly from civilian life. An average train. 
ing load of 32,800 is programed for fiscal year 1956. 

(b) Technical training providing the formal school training necessary to 
qualify personnel to perform duties at the semiskilled, technician and super. 
visory skill level, including specialist training by contract with manufacturers 
producing new equipments for the Air Force. The average onstation training 
load for fiscal year 1956 is estimated at 54,500. 

(c) Flying training includes both pilot training and aircraft observer traip- 
ing, and the fiscal year 1956 pilot training program reflects a production of 
6,496 new pilots. The aircraft observer program reflects a production of 2.547 
new observers. 

(7) Professional training, required to increase the professional proficiency 
of the officer personnel of the Air Force, includes the pure military sciences 
as well as technical sciences peculiar to military requirements. This training 
is conducted both inservice and by contract with selected civilian institutions, 

(e) Reserve training, which will continue to increase, contemplates Reserve 
flying and support training units at 31 locations; 109 Air Reserve centers will 
provide facilities for administration and technical and administrative training. 

(f) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities will require funds in this 
area for the support of detachment at 188 colleges and programmed training at 
50 summer camps. 

(g) The Air Force Academy was activated during August 1954. The first 
student input of 300 cadets will be enrolled during July 1955. 

(h) The personnel procurement program under which the Air Force assumes 
full responsibility for its recruiting sales force was implemented during fiscal 
year 1955. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget 
program 440, by budget project: 


) iae 
— Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


443 Schools and training E ee chal $44, 762, 069 $54, 635, 500 | 

444 | Training equipment and supplies nipevekne ba 4, 910, 605 5, 694, 000 

448 _ Base maintenance and operations --| 157,366, 375 181, 447, 432 

449 | Major repair and rehabilitation. _____- ee 6, 053, 776 3, 305, 914 6, 970, 000 


213, 092,825 | 245, 082, 846 240, 000, 000 


Schools and training 


Budget project 448, “Schools and training,” provides for costs associated with 
students, schools, and courses, recruiting advertising, and instructional materials 
and services. These expenses, which include the pay of civilian employees 
engaged in school activities as differentiated from “housekeeping” personnel, 
Will be $50,731,000 in fiscal year 1956. The requirements for pay of civilian 
personnel and nonpersonnel expenses, which include administrative travel, locally 
procured training materials and rental of test-scoring equipment, are estimated 
in substantially the same manner as that outlined for budget project 488. Other 
expenses are computed at Headquarters, United States Air Force in accordance 
with known program factors. For instance, tuition fees are based on numbers 
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of students requiring contract training to fill projected job requirements and 
past experience in relation to course costs of the types of institutions involved. 
femporary duty school travel estimates reflect the number of students, within 
approved training loads, who will attend specific courses in a temporary duty 
etatus against which have been applied cost factors developed from a representa- 
‘ive sampling of travel vouchers. Estimates for contractual preparation of 
training Manuals are based on approved requests for new manuals and actual 
cost experience for contractual layout, art and editorial services. No printing 
wsts ave included. This budget project also provides for expenses of the type 
mentioned above at the Air Force Academy, including the pay of professors, 
educators, and other specialists hired as consultants in the initial planning for 
the activity and its continued operations. 


rraining equipment and supplies 


i 
Budget project 44, “Training equipment and supplies,” provides for the central 
procurement of certain specialized items of training equipment, supplies and 
literature for the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, and the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Training supplies and equipment identified 
with the Continental Air Command and Air University are computed at installa- 
tion and command level based on utilization experience. All other items are 
computed at Headquarters, United States Air Force, and are based on either an 
established basis of issue, approved equipment lists, production schedules of 
related equipment or aircraft modernization and modification programs. As an 
illustration modification of inservice mobile training units as directly related 
to the modernization of aircraft as programed for the fiscal year, i. e., mobile 
raining units in the inventory are refitted or altered to conform to the aircraft 
it represents. Cost factors for all items are based on past experience in the 
procurement of identical or similar items. Requirements under this project are 
estimated at $5,445,000. 
Base maintenance and operations 

Budget project 448, “Base maintenance and operations,” provides for expenses 
of installations classified in the Air Force base utilization program as training 
support installations, including the Air Force Academy. In addition, provision 
is included for continuation during fiscal year 1955 of the contractual operation 
of installations engaged in primary flying training, and direct locally incurred 
expenses Of the recruiting sales force. 

Fund requirements for this budget project have been developed by installation 
commanders and reviewed, adjusted and approved at succeeding echelons in the 
same manner as outlined in the discussion of project 438. These types of expense, 
which are similar to those described previously as “housekeeping” expenses, are 
estimated to require funds in the amount of $176,854,000 during fiscal year 1956. 
Major repair and rehabilitation 

Budget project 449, “Major repair and rehabilitation,” provides for major 
repairs, rehabilitation, and modification of airfield facilities and other real 
property at training support installations. 

Fund requirements, which have been determined in accordance with the method 
outlined in the discussion of budget project 439, are estimated at $6,970,000. 


OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Budget program 450 provides for locally incurred maintenance and operation 
expenses in support of the operational commands of the Air Force such as the 
Strategie Air Command, Air Defense Command, Tactical Air Command and the 
overseas commands. These requirements are based upon Air Force programs 
which describe the projected worldwide activity of the Air Force during this 
period. 
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The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget program 
450, by budget project : 


| 


Project _ } ints | 
Ne Title 1954 actual | ae ee 1956 estimar, 


| } — 


457 | Installation of fixed communications—electronics 

and technical components epawenaes eae nee $3, 850, 383 $6, 199, 000 $6, 000, 009 
458 | Base maintenance and operations_..............----| 516,049,998 | 623, 900, 324 654, 000, 00) 
459 | Major repair and rehabilitation : 40, 863, 674 44, 593, 986 40, 000, 000 


I ccaiccactiiinsas ...-| 560,764,055 674, 693,310 | 700, 000. ow 


ee 


Installation of fired communications-electronics and technical components 

Budget project 457 provides funds for the installation, augmentation anq 
rehabilitation of fixed communications and electronics facilities required for the 
combat and related supporting forces of the Air Force. Examples of such projects 
are (1) installation of microwave and cable required for the consolidated com. 
munications system in Alaska, and (2) installation of major radar equipment, 
antennas, and auxiliary power units for ultra-high frequency ground/air con. 
munications systems in the United States. 

Fund requirements for this project have been determined in accordance with 
a phased program of requirement deliveries with construction completion sched. 
ules of facilities in which the equipment is to be installed. 
Base maintenance and operations 

Budget project 458, “Base maintenance and operations,” provides for expenses 
of installations classified in the Air Force Base utilization program as opera 
tional support installations, including the aircraft control and warning facili- 
ties. Additional activities supported from this budget project are the planned 
rotation of combat units on temporary duty to overseas locations; air combat 
maneuvers designed to test and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities 
of operational units; and movements of engineer aviation units to project sites 
for the accomplishment of unit training missions. 


The installation support program 

About $587,833.000, or 81.7 percent of the funds requested in this budget project 
will be required for the maintenance and operation of bases and the support of 
operational missions. The types of expense are similar to those described previ 
ously in budget project 488 as “housekeeping” expenses. 
feronautical chart and information center 

$22,975,000 are requested for the operation of the veronautical chart and infor 
mation center which produces aeronautical charts, cartographic target materials, 
and related cartographic services required for the Air Force operational mission 
Special air-defense program 

$20,187,000 will be used for continuation of the improvement and augmentation 
programs for the aircraft control and warning system. 
Contractor technicians 

$29,272,000 will be used to provide for the contractual services of contractor 
technicians for use as technical specialists on ground electronics equipment and 
other equipment installed in modern complex aircraft. 
Rotational movements and air operations 

Costs of the rotation of combat ready units to overseas locations and returl 
for the purpose of maintaining and improving combat readiness are provided 
for an estimated cost of $11,407,000. 
Air combat maneuvers 

$1,050,000 will be used to provide for the conduct of training maneuvers and 
exercises to increase the readiness and combat capabilities of the Air Force. 
Engineer aviation movements 

The costs of the movement of aviation engineer units to various locations 
within the Western Hemisphere to engage in unit training projects are estimated 
at $578,000, 
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, 3-year comparative tabulation of amounts (in thousands of dollars) asso- 
iated with these program components is as follows: 


Component 1954 1955 1956 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
| 
| 


Installation support program. --._- | $491, 259 | $569, 610 $587, 833 
jeronautical chart and information center- - 17, 189 | 20, 911 22, 975 
Contractor technicians-- aratase 15, 818 29, 272 29, 272 
: nse programs - - 4,015 10, 074 20, 187 


Special air defe i aes a gy red 
D, vements and air operations 2, 320 10, 883 16, 407 


Rotational mo 


4ir combat maneuveTs. ------.-----. . j 361 604 1,050 
Fr gineer aViation movements. - - _- ‘. A 310 457 | 578 


Total obligations..-....-- ie a % 531, 272 673, 302 


Requirements for the installation program and the aeronautical chart and 
juformation center were developed by installation commanders and reviewed, 
adjusted, and approved at succeeding echelons. 

Requirements for the contractor technician program were computed on the 
basis of contractual man-years of services required, at an average cost per man- 
year of service. Determination of requirements is made by field commanders 
and is reviewed, adjusted, and approved at succeeding echelons. 

Special air-defense-program requirements were computed on the basis of con- 
tractual costs involved for each of the programs. 

Requirements for rotational movements and engineer aviation movements were 
computed on the basis of experienced average costs per unit move, related to 
programed moves during fiscal year 1956. 

Air-combat-maneuvers requirements are based upon experienced costs for past 
maneuvers applied to the fiscal year 1956 maneuver program. 


ajor repairs and rehabilitation 

The estimate includes funds for major repairs, rehabilitation, emergency 
repairs, and alteration of real property facilities at operational support installa- 
tions. 

Fund requirements in this budget project have been determined in accordance 
with the method outlined in the discussion of project 489. 


MEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The estimated cost of providing medical service in the Air Force during fiscal 
year 1956 is $63 million, which compares to $58,227,445 and $62,668,000 in fiscal 
year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, respectively. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget pro- 
gram 470, by budget project : 


Title 1954 actual | 1955 estimate) 1956 estimate 


Medical procurement and supply operations $751, $696, 000 | $714. 000 
Medical equipment and supplies 31, 541, 900 2, 6€8, 000 
Medical education and training 451, 306 2. 028, 200 2, 005, 000 
Medical printing and binding 2. 18 375, 000 375, 000 
Medical care in Non-Air Force facilities 5, 277. 95 5. 734, 000 5, 469. 000 
ledical administration - 612, SIs 1. 999, 200 2, O87, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 

facilities : 1. 180, 12 47. 153, 500 47, 481, 000 
Major repair and rehabilitation S50, 648 4, 140, 200 2, 171, 000 


Total_- ; 58, 227, 44 62, 668, 000 63, 000, 000 


ow 


In fiscal year 1956 the Air Force will maintain and operate 127 hospitals, 
“) infirmaries, and 82 dispensaries. These facilities, in addition to performing 
other related medical services, will provide an estimated 15,123,600 out-patient 
treatments, 4,773,400 dental sittings, and 3,589,728 days of hospital care including 
hospitalization of military and nonmilitary personnel of other governmental 
*rvices on a reimbursable basis. 

; Other major items of expense are for formal training of military personnel 
in Various phases of military and allied fields of medicine; medical equipment 
for newly constructed facilities to be activated during fiscal vear 1956 and pay- 
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ment to other Government and civilian agencies for the outpatient cay 
estimated 585,234 days of hospital care to be provided Air Force 
personnel. 

This estimate is directly related to the programed military strength and doe 
ment of the Air Force and to the number of medical facilities to be operated in 
fiscal year 1956, Computations have considered the experience workload facyoy, 
and actual operating cost data applied to these programs. ' 


and an 
Military 


ploy. 


SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The estimated cost of service-wide support actvities during fiscal year 1959 
is $164 million. The service-wide support budget program provides for: The 
maintenance and operating expenses incurred by Headquarters, United Sts 
Air Force, its field extension offices, and the major air command headquarters: 
Air Force-wide commercial communications systems; air attaché, air mission 
and inter-American relations activities; and two special activities directed gnj 
controlled by Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

The following table shows the distribution of funds required in budget | 


: rogram 
480, by budget project: 


—— T | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 195 


| 
181 Command administration $97, 477,415 | $105, 315, 200 
1482) Commercial communications systems | 24, 895, 935 | 33, 143, 500 
483 | Air attaché offices , 899, 462 1, 862, 600 
{84 | Air mission offices and inter-American relations 402, 295 | 435, 900 
$85 | International projects 184, 982 | 0 
189 | Headquarters USAF -directed projects 2, 935, 852 | . 523, 000 


Total ; : 145, 280, 200 


The estimated fund requirements for expenses of “Command administratis 
activities” are approximately the same as the estimated fiscal year 1955 obliga 
tions and reflect the support of Headquarters, United States Air Force an 
major command responsibilities and workloads. 

The fund request for “Commercial communications systems” provides fo 
the leasing of Air Force-wide telephone, teletype, and telephoto facilities require 
by the strategic, tactical, defense, and logistical support forces which are deploye 
on a worldwide basis. The estimate was developed on the basis of the ba 
utilization and air-defense programs which are in phase with the Air Fore 
buildup during fiscal year 1955. The increase for leased communications r 
quirements in fiscal year 1956 over 1955 is associated with expansion of lease 
communications services in Spain, conversion to fully automatic switching equi 
ment to increase operational capabilities in Zone of Interior communicatio 
switching centers, and for augmentation of radar coverage and Ground Observe 
Corps operation in the air defense of the United States. 

The activities and funding requirements for the air attaché offices and ai 
missions will continue at the fiscal year 1955 level of operation. The fun 
request for the ‘““Headquarters, United States Air Force directed projects” is t 
provide for the continuation of classified activities which are closely monitore 
and controlled. 

CONTINGENCIES 


The estimated cost of the “Contingencies” program during fiscal year 1956 i 
I gz 


$8 million and provides for emergency and extraordinary expenses authorized 


or approved by the Secretary of the Air Force. The “Contingencies” prograll 
includes requirements for miscellaneous current expenses such as those involvi 
official functions, maintenance of inter-American relations, activities required t 
maintain civic, community, and industrial relations, congressional travel, a0 
other contingency expenses of a classified nature. 
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WorkInG Capita, Funps 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator CHAvEz. Will you tell us something, then, on the next item, 
General, which is the stock fund? ‘That is the last one, is it not? 

(jeneral Bogart. That is the last one, yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


gpaveMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A, Bocart, Director or BubgeT DCS/C USAF on 
r BupGet ESTIMATES FIscaL YEAR 1956 


OPENING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is a report on the Air 
Force’s management of the funds which were made available to finance a continu- 
ing cycle of operations involving the procurement, distribution and sale of certain 
authorized commodities and services. The use of these funds has no direct effect 
on the availability of the Air Force appropriations. A correlation with appro- 
priated funds exists to the extent that the stock and industrial funds are reim- 
pursed from appropriated funds for purchases by the Air Force or other Gov- 
erent agencies, The use of working capital funds requires monetary account- 
ing for inventories and reduces the numerous items involved to a common denom- 
inator, the dollar. This permits the preparation of statements to reflect inventory 
turnover, Status, requirements and supply effectiveness. The advantage is a 
nore effective operation through internal controls which are separate from item 
stock accounting. In addition, greater fidelity is attained in appropriation ac- 
counting for Air Force operations since commodity inventories are financed by 
the fund and only the issues therefrom for consumption are reflected as obliga- 
tions against appropriated funds and charged to operations. Any extension of 
the fund to additional areas requires careful consideration of benefits to be 
derived versus any possible increase in cost of administration. 

The following criterion has been established to determine whether or not the 
working capital fund type of operation should be extended to a particular area: 
(a) That an effective buyer-seller relationship may be established between the 
fund and the consumer; (0) that there is a recurring demand for the materiel or 
service; (¢) that the materiel or service is in common demand and the cost may 
be chargeable to a number of consuming activities, (d) that the materiel is of a 
consumable nature (items such as real estate, installed equipment and industrial 
machinery are excluded from the stock funds), (e) that the materiel will con- 
tinue to be useful—items having a high potential obsolescence are excluded from 
this type of operation. 

The basie principles of working capital fund operations differ from those 
pertaining to the administration of normal appropriated funds. I will briefly 
describe the background and history of these funds insofar as the Air Force 
is concerned. 


AUTHORITY 


The authority for working capital funds is section 405 of Public Law 216, Sist 
Congress. 


OBJECTIVE 


The objective for the establishment and operation of working capital funds is 
to provide the means of more effectively controlling and accounting for the cost 
of programs and work performed in the Department of Defense. In this con- 
hection, the Secretary of Defense is authorized to require the establishment of 
these funds for the purpose of financing inventories of such stores, supplies, ma- 
teriels and equipment as he may designate, and, provide working capital for such 
industrial-type and such commercial-type activities as provide common services 
within or among the departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, 
as he may designate. 

DESCRIPTION OF OPERATIONS 


The working capital fund functions with two separate types of operations: 
(a) The stock fund operations which procures finished commodities for resale 
and, (0) the industrial fund which deals in personal services and certain raw 
material and creates the end product for sale. The stock fund functions as the 
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equivalent of a Government-owned purchasing and distributing corporation fy 
certain commodities which are in common demand by the Air Force anq Other 
Department of Defense elements throughout the world. Public funds are invested 
in the capital of the stock fund in much the same manner as funds are placed 
in the capital structure of a corporation. The operations follow the revolving 
fund theory in that materiel is procured and stored at strategic distribution Doints 
for issue to the using commands. These commands reimburse the stock fund 
from their respective appropriated funds for commodities received and ins 
reimbursements are used to replenish the inventories. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROLS 


The Congress exercises a direct and effective control over the stock fund 
activity. In the annual review of the budget, the consumption programs for 
the commodities which are distributed by the stock fund are examined anq 
evaluated. The amounts appropriated for these consumable items will contro) 
the bulk of stock fund sales. This establishes the activity level of the fynq 
In addition to controlling the activity of the fund Congress has the power ty 
appropriate funds for working capital and to rescind funds which it considers 
to be excess to the working capital requirements. Thus the control is twofo\j 
and covers the activity as well as the amount invested. 


NO PROFIT-NO LOSS AND THE ESTABLISH MENT OF STANDARD PRICES 


A basic principle of the stock fund is that it operates on a no profit-no Joss 
basis. The financial plans are developed in conformance with this concept. The 
expense elements included in cost are the current commodity replacement cost 
plus initial transportation and a small factor for normal loss. These elements 
are the basis for developing a standard price for each type and grade of com. 
modity items in the stock fund. These standard prices are used to evaluate the 
inventories of commodities on hand and as the unit selling prices of these com. 
modities. The standard prices are designed to return enough cash from sales to 
keep the stock fund whole and that the fund will neither gain nor lose money from 
the total sales. 

The standard prices prevail uniformly in the Air Force throughout the world 
it is extremely helpful to the orderly conduct of business and to our budget 
processes that these standards remain constant to the extent possible. The 
standards are not effected by temporary market fluctuations. Changes are made 
to our pricing structure only when the current replacement cost of stock funded 
commodities is moving up or down on a broad market basis and, in the opinion 
of market experts, the change represents a major trend as opposed to a local 
sporadic movement. 

FINANCIAL CONTROLS 


In accordance with the accepted principles of good business, annual financial 
plans are developed in advance for each stock fund division to guide and control 
the stock fund managers. The plans include estimates of annual sales, annual 
purchases and, by analyses and projections, a forecast of the financial position 
of the fund during an operating period. The estimate of sales is based upon the 
approved annual procurement program for which funds have been made available 
in the regular appropriations. The forecast of purchases is based upon the sales 
demand as adjusted by any planned stock buildups or reductions to attain a 
predetermined inventory position which, by higher authority, is considered 
necessary to the national defense. These factors are taken into consideration 
and an annual financial plan, phased by quarters, is developed and transmitted 
to the Department of Defense and, in turn, to the Bureau of the Budget for 
review and approval. Thus, a top level management control function is exercised 
over the stock funds in the same manner that a board of directors would dictate 
and control the fiscal policies of a corporation. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


The Air Force stock fund is currently divided into three separate divisions. 
Each division maintains its own records and is operated in a manner suited to the 
respective commodities being handled. The Clothing Division was activated on 
July 1, 1950, for the purpose of procuring and selling uniforms and articles of 
military clothing to authorized personnel. At present there are 205 retail stores 
and 7 worldwide depots to provide airmen with their clothing requirements. The 
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establishment of these retail stores on a stock fund basis has eliminated the old- 
type clothing stocks at approximately 300 Air Force installations and numerous 
smaller stocks which were maintained at unit levels. A definite savings is indi- 
cated by this reduction. In addition, the dollar inventory accounting in this 
division as well as in the other stock fund divisions results in the highest degree 
of financial and property controls that has yet been attained in this service. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the clothing stock fund was operated 
successfully in Korea during the hostilities without any undue administrative 
expense or burden. A clothing depot was established at Taegue and the store 
was set up in some railroad cars which were moved about to rail points con- 
tiguous to our airbases. It has been clearly demonstrated that this type of 
supply is operationally feasible under adverse conditions, as well as under ideal 
conditions in the Z, I. 

The Medical-Dental Division was activated on July 1, 1953, for the purpose 
of procuring and storing medical and dental supplies for sale to authorized 
medical services. Actual procurement and a substantial part of the storage and 
handling is accomplished by joint action of the three military services. The 
Aviation Fuels Division was also activated on July 1, 1953, for the purpose of 
procuring and storing all aviation gasoline, oil, and jet fuel for issue to the Air 
Force. Some sales are also made to other military services, certain governmental 
agencies, and authorized consumers. The Aviation Fuels Division is the largest 
division of the stock fund in terms of dollar volume. 


PROJECTED DIVISION 


A Commissary Division is targeted for activation on July 1, 1955. The purpose 
will be the procurement, storage, and handling of subsistence items for sale to 
organizational and open messes, service hospitals, and to individuals who are 
authorized to purchase through commissary stores. This will be one of the larger 
divisions with an estimated annual sales volume of $367 millions. Approxi- 
mately $52 million will be required as the cash working capital of this division. 

The Air Force plans to establish an enlarged stock fund division as of July 
1, 1955, to include all common-use standard stock items. This stock fund 
operation will be effective at the depot level during 1956, and it is planned to 
make it effective at the base level beginning with fiscal year 1957. It is 
believed that the operation of the stock fund in this area will contribute substan- 
tially to the Air Force's ability to manage and control its inventories and, over 
a period of years, it will result in significant savings and more effective supply 
management. It is estimated that $225 millions will be needed as the immediate 
cash working capital of this division. 

In addition, a relatively small stock fund division will be established as the 
means of operating the cadet store at United States Air Force Academy. This 
type of operation is ideally suited to stock funding. ‘The initial capital of the 
store will be $200,000. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Statements have been prepared to present the overall status of the Air Force 
stock fund. 

This statement reflects the assets, liabilities, and total Air Force investment 
in the presently operating divisions as of June 30, 1954, and as projected to 
June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956. The cash which is available for other divi- 
sions and the effect of the proposed new divisions have not been reflected in 
this statement. The accounts receivable at the close of the fiscal vears 1955 and 
1856 are projected to be materially less than the actual balance as of June 30, 
1954. This improved position is forecast, even though there will be a decided 
uptrend in the total annual sales for these operating divisions during the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. Sales for these years are estimated at $696 million and $790 
nillion, respectively, as compared to $579 million for the fiscal year 1954. This re- 
duction in projected accounts receivable balances, in the face of increasing sales 
volume, is directly attributable to improved procedural techniques which have 
been placed in effect, whereby the interim between the sales and the collection 
of the cash proceeds thereof has been materially reduced. 

It is also important to analyze the year-end inventory positions. The total 
inventories appear to be greatly in excess of the levels required for the estimated 
Sales volume. It must be recognized, however, that only a relatively small por- 
tion of the inventory is identified with current operations and that the major 
portion of the inventory is composed of mobilization reserves. 
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The minus figures in the earnings or deficit account are largely accounted fo, 
by price adjustments necessitated by the policy of pricing inventories to reflec 
the current replacement costs of all items, The largest part of the adjustmen; 
reflected in this deficit resulted from the capitalization within the stock fund of 
clothing and textiles initially bought at peak market prices. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS 


I will now summarize the utilization of the invested cash working capital jy 
the presently established and the projected divisions. At the close of the figea| 
year 1954 the cash working capital was $256.3 million. With the exception of 
340 million, the capital was distributed between the operating divisions as showy, 
In December 1954, $340 million were transferred to the cash working capita] 
account of the fund. This was done to provide for the further buildup of mobilizg. 
tion reserve inventories in the aviation fuel area, and to provide cash working 
capital for the activation of new divisions. This chart shows our current plans 
with respect to the utilization of these funds. Please note that the targeted 
inventory decreases in the Clothing and Medical-Dental Divisions will result jp 
cash being generated. As this cash is generated by the reduction of inventories, 
it is periodically withdrawn from the operating areas, and returned to the un. 
allocated cash account. (The sum of $35 million has been withdrawn from 
Clothing this year with an additional $2 million scheduled. Also, $15 million wil] 
he withdrawn from the Medical-Dental Division this year.) On the other hand. 
the planned mobilization reserve inventory buildup in the Aviation Fuels Divyi- 
sion will require an increase of $61 million through fiscal year 1956.) The co; 
tinued buildup through fiscal years 1957 and 1958, in consonance with the author 
ized construction program for additional storage capacity, will require 
additional $24 million. The projected new divisions will require $277.2 millio: 
i. e., $52 million for the Commissary Division, $225 million for the Common 


an 


Consumables Division, and $0.2 million for the cadet store at the Air F 
Academy. This leaves an available balance of $72.8 million. 


oree 


It is proposed that this available balance will be utilized for further expansion 
of the stock fund operation. As stated previously, the Air Force is making an 
effort to determine all areas of operation which meet the criterion for establishing 
stock fund divisions and from which definite savings will aecrue from such 
operations. It has been demonstrated that the stock fund procedures have pro- 
duced definite advantages, i. e., 

(a) Financial information on inventories which is conducive to efficient 
management and the maintenance of realistic inventory levels. 

(b) The inventories are financed by funds which are imprest for that 
purpose. The operating funds are affected only as the materiel is utilized 
or consumed. This results in much better budgeting techniques. 

(c) The direct association of cost or expense with the stock funded mate- 
riel has the effect of generating a greater appreciation of expense by our 
operating personnel. It is only reasonable to assume that the ability of Air 
Foree personnel to manage the finances in the field will be developed and 
improved if the requirements for supplies and materiel must be considered 
in a predetermined financial plan and procured with allotted funds. The 
point involved is that many items are currently being centrally procured 
and issued by requisition to the bases without being charged to the funds 
allotted to the bases. 

The operation of the Air Force industrial fund is similar to that of the stock 
fund in that it is operated on a no profit—no loss concept; however, it differs 
from the stock funds to the extent that it deals in personal services and raw 
material to create an end product. 

At the present time the industrial fund operation is limited to eight plants 
which comprise the Air Force printing service. It is planned, however, to expand 
the industrial fund operations along the following lines. 

On July 1, 1955, approximately 50 Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning plants 
will be industrialized. This will require $3.2 millions in working capital. In 
addition, a great deal of consideration is being given to the industrialization of 
the Military Air Transport Service. That step, when undertaken, will require 
some $50 millions of cash capital to finance the operation. 

The development of internal control accounting at the Sacramento Air Force 
Base has reached the point where it appears that use of an industrial fund 
would make a real contribution to effective cost control in the overhaul and re- 
pair of airplanes. If it is determined that Air Force activities of this type are 
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appropriate to industrial funding as the Navy reports theirs to be, then some $100 
million of allocated cash will be required for the eight Air Materiel areas even- 
tually involved. 

The application of cash capital as indicated above will total $153,798,000. 
This will leave a balance of $7.2 million available for other industrial activities. 
STOCK-FUND OPERATION 


General Bogart. Sir, I believe that the members of the committee 
are familiar with the stock-fund type of operation and the industrial- 
fund type of operation. In this case, as I mentioned previously in the 
case of the aviation fuels and lubricants, we have a stock fund which 
is capitalized with enough capital to provide for the buildup of inven- 
tories and for the distribution of fuels and oils throughout the Air 
Force. We then budget in our regular appropriations only for our 
consumption of these items and we pay the stock fund for what we use. 


CAPITALIZATION OF INVENTORIES 


Senator Ettenner. When do you get the money to build your stock 
fund ¢ 

General Bogart. We start out with a capitalization of all the inven- 
tories which are to be brought into the stock fund. 

Senator ELLENpER. From prior appropriations ¢ 

General Bogart. That is right, sir. When we wish to change the 
capitalization of the stock fund we would do that normally by request- 
ing additional funds, if necessary, to replace or to increase our inven- 
tories. However, these stock funds have been established under the 
authority of Public Law 216 and were established by the capitalization 


into the overall Air Force stock and industrial fund accounts of 
appropriated balances within the Department of Defense. The funds 
that were used for this were unexpired balances which were no longer 
available for obligation purposes. 

Senator ELLenper. Is that amount constant ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is, you are given a specific sum to 
buy these stocks and then all you do is take away and replenish. 


AUTHORITY FOR STOCK FUND 


Mr. Gartock. In the amendment to the National Security Act in 
1949, the Department was given authority up until December 1954, 
subject to approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to 
take unexpended balances from prior year appropriations and put 
them into these stock-fund accounts. Also, we were authorized to put 
in the stock on hand. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. That was a kitty, in other words? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right; that provided the cash. 

Senator ELLeENpER. What did that amount to, approximately ? 

General Bogart. Cash with Treasury, $97,912,000 on June 30, 1954; 
June 30, 1955, $116,503,000; and June 30, 1956, we are forecasting 
$129,772,000. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator ELtenprr. How does that differ from unobligated funds) 
Your have that on hand. Is that part of your unobligated funds? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; that shows in the total figure of unobligated 
funds. But after the money and the stocks are “put in these sotek 
funds, the only way you can remove stock is by having money in the 
appr opriation. 

METHOD OF OPERATION 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, must these sums that have just been mep. 
tioned be used to replenish these stocks ? 

Mr. Gartock. These sums are not used for that. Remember, back 
there when we were talking about project 410, fuel and oil, when we 
spend that money and the stock fund delivers the gas and oil to us, 
it gets the money. It takes the money it gets back when it delivers 
the gas and oil, and then it is authorized ‘to buy gas and oil again, 
So at the end of the year, it should have the same amount of fuel and 
oil and cash that it starts with. It isa constant revolving fund. Al] 
the cash there—there is a 45-day delay from the time the fuel is drawn 
out until the billing process catches up and gets it back 

Senator Enienper. Does that fund have a tendency of increasing! 

Mr. Garvock. Yes, sir. It has increased because it has given us 
better control of our inventories and has helped in establishing the 
buying. 

Senator ELitenper. To what extent has this fund increased because 
of the nonusage of the material ? 

Mr. Gariock. The fund does not increase as a result of nonusage, 
The fund only increases by the withdrawal of more material than is 
purchased. In other words, if you started out with $100,000 worth of 
stock on hand and $10,000 in cash, and if you sold to the appropriation 
$20,000 worth and bought new material for $10,000, you would have 
$10,000 in cash because ‘the cash and stock totals stay right there. It 
would have to be run that way. The reason that the cash has not ac- 
cumulated too rapidly in the past is that the Congress on several 
occasions has taken a good, substantial part of it away. 

Senator ELnnenper. Then the more cash you have on hand, the less 
fuel you have? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, but we have to have a total; our balance 
sheet has to be in balance constantly. 


AUTHORIZATION OF STOCK FUND 


Senator E.ttenper. I go back to my first question now. How was 
this fund established ? Did you have a special amount to start with 
in 1949? 

Mr. Gariock. There was no dollar limitation in the authorization 
act. 

Senator ELLENDER. You say you were authorized to use balances! 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much did all those balances aggregate? 
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STOCK FUND INVENTORY 


Mr. Gartock. I would have to provide that for the record. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


The following amounts have been transferred into and/or withdrawn from the 
Air Force stock fund: 


Transferred With- 


into drawn Balance 





By transfer from: 
Air Corps, Army, 1947. -_-- $14, 200, 000 
Air Corps, Army, —. 16, 900, 000 
General expenses, U Air Force, 1949___. 18, 900, 000 
Military personne Ire abe ments, Air Force, 1951_| 35, 000, 000 
Transportation service, Army, 1950 30, 000, 000 
Transportation service, 1951 20, 000, 000 | 
Returned to Air Corps, Army 1948 $6, 000, 000 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1951_ 15, 000, 000 
Air National Guard, 1961 ; 5, 000, 000 
General expenses, U Air Force, 1949 , 400, 000 
Maintenance and anabeliean, U.S. Air Force, 200, 000 
1950. 
Air National Guard, 1950___- 700, 000 
Air Force Reserve, 1950_ -- . 000, 000 
-—- - 156, 300, 000 
By transfer from: 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1951 . 000, 000 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1951 5, 000), 000 
Contingencies, Air Force, 1951__- 500, 000 | 
Air National Guard, 1951___- . 500, 000 
Finance Service, Army, 1951_--- G, 000, OOO 
- -— —} 256, 300, 000 
By fiscal year 1955 Appropriation Act: Withdrawn 25, 000, 000 | 
and returned to Treasury. 
—| 231, 300, 000 
By transfer from: 
} Maintenance and operations, Army, 1953___- 5, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1953 10, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Air Force, 1954 230, 000, 000 
Military personnel requirements, Air Force, 1954_| 25, 000, 000 
Reserve personne! requirements, Air Force, 1954.) 5, 000, 000 
Air National Guard, Air Force, 1953 ; , 000, 000 
Air National Guard, Air Force, 1954_-- 5, 000, 000 | 
—_—_—_—_—_|- —| 571, 300, 000 


Senator EvLenper. In other words, what you did was to use, under 
the law, these funds that remained over and with that you created this 
fund in order to purchase this fuel ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is not quite right. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not undertsand it. 

Mr. Gartock. What we did is whint you do when you start—let me 
use clothing because in fuel we have actually had an increase. 

Senator Exnenper. Is there santa like that in other depart- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; all three military departments have this. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I know, but for the purposes of fuel ¢ 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING IN STOCK FUND 


Mr. Gartock. We also run our individual clothing that way. The 
stock fund owns it; the individual buys his shirts and pants and neck- 
ties and things from this. The fund gets the money back and replen- 

ishes its stock as needed. Over a per iod of years we have brought that 
stock down, increased the cash, returned some of the cash to the Treas- 
uy. The way that started, Senator, was to take the estimate of the 
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inventory on hand. It took about a year to straighten out the inye, 
tory and find out what it was. But we took the value of the goods 
We took a given amount of cash which for commercial practice vou 
would say would be working ¢c: ipital—the amount needed to meet your 
current bills while you are ¢ collec ting from these people. 

Now, as to the sales to the individuals in this case, they have ey. 
ceeded the purchases, and they have every year since we started {} 
clothing fund. The amount of cash has risen. With the ee: 
ment’s concurrence, the Congress has taken that excess cash away, 
that there is not a tendency, as you indicated earlier, to buy more is 
because we have the cash. As long as the combined value of} 
clothes and cash is adequate, we are safe. 


») 


PETROLEUM IN STOCK FUND 


Senator ELLenprEr. Petroleum is the thing. 

Mr. Gartock. For petroleum the problem is a little different becayy 
there, as we indicated earlier, the total amount of mobilization resery 
that we have has not been adequate. We lave been trying to buili 
it up. As rapidly as new storage becomes available, we increase the 
amount of fuel. Now, we can do that and it is reported in the Pres. 
dent’s budget—the amount that you anticipate increasing in stocks 
as against the cash—and you can convert in cash then what you hay 
transferred in there into fuel. For next year what are we proposing 
to increase ¢ 

General Bocarr. We will increase working capital from $164 million 
on June 30, 1955, to $211 million on June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Gartock. How much are we incressing the value of stock! 

General Bocarr. Let me have chart No. 1, please 

Mr. Garnock. This is the consolidated statement on the entire ae 
count, which would include petroleum, medical, and the clothing. 

General Bogarr. Our total inventory figure, which is shown as the 
third line item goes up. 

Mr. Garvock. In other words, we are bringing other inventories 
down in order to offset the increase in petroleum. 

Senator ELLenper. In any event, any amount so carried comes to ts 
in the nature of unobligated funds? It is in that ¢ ategory. 

Mr. Gartock. That top line, “Cash with Treasury” w vill'show a 
expended amounts. 


RISE IN COSTS DOES NOT OFFSET STOCK FUND 


Senator ELtenper. How does the rise in the cost of petroleum affect 
your kitty ? 

Mr. Gartock. The stock fund never loses, because if the cost of t! 
petroleum goes up, it raises its price and the buying appropri 01 
has the problem of where to get the money to pay for it at a highe 
price. If the price of petroleum went up 1 cent a gallon next year. 
they would raise the price of petroleum, and in the “Maintenance aul 
operation” appropriation we would either have to take the money 


away from some other activity or fly less hours. As a last resort, 


we come back for more money. 
Senator Cuavez. Is that all, General ? 
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CASH WORKING CAPITAL 


General Bogart. Yes, sir. I can show you the cash wor king capital 
statements on this if you wish, or I have them for insertion in the 
record. I also have the requir ements. 

Senator ELLENpER. I think we have had a good explanation of it. 

Senator CHAvez. You may insert the figures. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Air Force industrial fund—cash investment 


{In thousands of dollars] 





June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Established activity: Air Force printing service. ‘ 5 $598 
Programed activity: 

Laundry and dry-cleaning service....__.._____________- : 

Military air transport service 

Plane overhaul and repair service = Ea Ce ene 
available for other activity....................--..--.-- aCe 43 | "160, 402 | 





161, 000 | 


Air Force stock fund—cash investment—cash working capital 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Est —— «i divisions: 
Clothing pienieeiidddedacanendn ks ad $65, 300 
Medic il-dental.. cateeiatare ‘i a 1, 000 
Aviation fuels disdamdaaided 150, 000 


Subtotal pbasutantpemaace 216, 300 
Divisions projected for activation July 1, 1955: 
Commisss wy -- 
Common consumables.-..------------- 
Academy store ~~ , annem Saul 
Aviation fuel in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 as storage is available_ 
Available for other divisions ia 7 pas 


256, 300 | 571 ’ 300 


Air Force stock fund—Consolidated financial statement 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 


Assets 
Cash with Treasury 97, 5, 502 129, 772 
RO oi deed ccc dca cities occas 38, 3: 5, 338 122, 830 
Total inventories__.__- sata: dhibliionapanceAaaadedetpecthaedeioda atta aint 569, 588, 6¢ 588, 039 
Due from undelivered purchases 7 ) : 


Total assets 


Liabilities: | 
Accounts payable_____ -| 55, 
Stock withdrawal credits 5,‘ 


Cash investment ie al eal 216, 300 | 78, ¢ | 197, 300 
' Capitalized inventories ; ee ane ba 592, 315 324, 632 | 624, 632 
Retained earnings or deficit.._......---._..__- ' | 1 —62, 493 | 12, 24 1 —62, 243 


Total United States investment 746, 122 689 59, 689 


Total liabilities and investment a 806, 516 i “$10, 481 a4 - 641 


1 Credit. 
61179—55———-77 
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NEW STOCK FUND DIVISIONS 


General Bocart. We have the requirement for establishment of yey 
divisions of the stock fund in fiscal 1956 and for new divisions of th 
industrial fund in fiscal 1956. We will cover those. The Hous 
withdrew funds which had been placed on December 31, 1954, to coyep 
these. We will cover those in the reclama session, sir, if that is satis. 
factory to you. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

General Bogart. Very well, sir. That completes our presentation 
for this afternoon. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. You have made a very good presep. 
tation. 

General Bocart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAvez. We will recess now until 10 tomorrow morning, 
but we are going to hear the general public. I think there should he 
someone here at least to observe. 

General Moore. I will arrange that. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., Thursday, May 26, 1955, the committee 
recessed until 10: 00 a. m., Friday, May 27, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 27, 1955 


Unirep Strates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 412, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Hayden. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
NATIONAL BoArRD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. MERRITT A. EDSON, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION; IRVINE C. PORTER, CHAIRMAN, 
POLICY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF RIFLE PRACTICE; CARL E. KASTNER, MEMBER, POLICY COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE 
PRACTICE; AND COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER, NATIONAL BOARD 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. The committee will come to order. 

General Edson, are you ready to proceed ? 

General Epson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand you have some aides accompanying 
you. 

General Epson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. General, the committee will appreciate it if you 
will file your statement for the committee record and then highlight it. 

We are going to give you from 5 to 10 minutes. 

General Epson, ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MaJ. GEN. MERRITT A. Epson, USMC (RETIRED) REGARDING AN 
APPROPRIATION FOR THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
FOR THE FIscaL YEAR 1956 


My name is Merritt A. Edson, major general, United States Marine Corps, 
retired. 

I wish to express my appreciation to this committee for the opportunity of 
appearing before you in connection with the item set forth in H. R. 6042, the 
Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1956, under the title 
“National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice.” 
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I am here primarily in my capacity as executive director of the Nationa] Rifle 
Association of America. As such, I, together with other witnesses who arp 
testifying before you today, speak for hundreds of thousands of patriotic and 
loyal American citizens who believe that the functions assigned to the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice are essential to the national defense 

I ama retired major general of the United States Marine Corps. During more 
than 30 years of active military service I have had full opportunity to learn gt 
first hand what the majority of our military leaders know to be true; that. 
regardless of the nuclear weapon and all the tools of modern warfare, the ¢op. 
cluding act in war will continue to be, in the future as it has in the past, a ¢op. 
test between land armies and the pitting of rifleman against rifleman for the 
physical occupation and holding of territory. As a platoon and company com. 
mander in the hills of Nicaragua in 1928 and 1929; as a battalion and regimenta| 
commander at Tulagi and Guadalcanal; as Chief of Staff of the 2d Marine Dijyj. 
sion at Tarawa; and as assistant division commander of that same divisioy 
at Saipan and Tinian, I have had ample opportunity to learn and to recog. 
nize the close relationship which exists between rifle marksmanship and victory 
in war. Even more important, I had ample opportunity to learn the close 
relationship which exists between rifle marksmanship and survival, for the life 
of a man in combat depends in most cases upon his ability to use the weapon 
with which he is armed. 

Although I am not appearing before you as an official witness of the Nationa] 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, you should know, I believe, that | 
have been a member of that Board since 1939 and a member of its executive 
committee continuously since 1946. I am therefore fully conversant with its 
functions and with its operations for the past decade and more. 

During the latter part of 1953 the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice was completely rejuvenated. Those members who had been inactive or were 
not cognizant of their responsibilities were replaced by individuals who believe 
sincerely in the importance of the National Board and its place in the national 
defense structure. During the past calendar year the Board held three meetings, 
each of which was attended by almost every member thereof. As presently con- 
stituted, the National Board consists of 23 men who represent the several armed 
services, the Coast Guard, the National Guard, and other Reserve components, 
the Selective Service, and the broad base of American citizenry including the 
National Rifle Association of America, who have a direct interest in and who 
are ultimately responsible for the defense of this Nation. 

During the past year, also, the National Board functioned budgetarywise as 
we believe Congress intended it to function when section 113 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916 and subsequent amendments or acts cognate thereto were 
adopted. For the first time, to my knowledge, a budget committee prepared its 
estimate of the moneys which would be required during fiscal year 1956 for the 
Board to carry out its basic functions. This estimate was submitted to the Board 
as a whole, who considered and approved each item. In due course, as pre- 
scribed by law, the Board transmitted its recommendations amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,866,000 to the Secretary of the Army for his consideration. There is 
reason to believe, Mr. Chairman, that these recommendations were forwarded 
without change and with a strong endorsement by the Secretary of the Army to 
the Secretary of Defense and, subsequently, by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Bureau of the Budget. In spite of such recommendations, the requested appro- 
priation of almost $2 million appeared as an item of only $150,000 in the budget 
as it was transmitted to the House of Representatives. 

As this committee well knows, Mr. Chairman, it was the Congress which created 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. It was the Congress 
which prescribed its functions and assigned to it the task of encouraging and 
promoting marksmanship training by all citizens capable of bearing arms as part 
of a well-rounded plan for national defense. Because of these facts, it is the 
belief of many of us that it is the prerogative of the Congress rather than some 
other agency to determine how much money shall be appropriated in support of 
this important aspect of the national defense. We believe, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that this committee must have the benefit of the original recommendations and 
estimates of the responsible agencies in the matter—the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice and the Secretary of the Army—if Congress is to act 
intelligently and wisely. 

There are two broad fields in which the National Board can operate in na- 
tional preparedness with minimum cost and maximum benefit to the Nation as a 
whole. One of these is in the training of the youth of the Nation prior to their 
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induction into the armed services. A widespread program of this kind insures 
that such youths are better qualified marksmen than they otherwise would be, 
while relieving the armed services of a major training task. The other field is 
that of providing continuous practice and periodic requalification in the use of 
personal firearms by the great mass of able-bodied citizens who are not directly 
connected with the Armed Forces or with active Reserve components thereof, but 
who are subject to call in the event of national emergency. We believe, also, that 
while the national matches are not the primary concern of the National Board, 
eich matches do perform a necessary function in the qualification of trained in- 
struetors and in awakening and maintaining a nationwide interest in marksman- 
ship. 
. connection with the first of these fields of endeavor, the report on H. R. 
«042 from the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
states, in part: “The committee is very much aware of the lack of knowledge 
and understanding of firearms by the youth of this country today and looks with 
favor on this worthwhile program among the junior groups.” As recommended 
by the committee, the House of Representatives increased the budget estimate 
of $150,000 for the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice by $115,000, 
to enable the Board to furnish .22- and .30-caliber ammunition to rifle club mem- 
hers in the 12- to 18-age group for the ensuing fiscal year. This amount is in 
consonance with the sum originally recommended by the National Board for 
this purpose. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House is to be highly commended for its 
action. The money which they added to the budget estimate will provide initial 
marksmanship training for many thousands of our youth prior to their induc- 
tion into the Armed Forces. But what about the young men in their twenties 
and early thirties? Isn’t this group who will constitute our first line of Reserves 
in the event of war entitled to some consideration ? 

A great many people have the idea that once an individual has learned the 
basic rudiments of shooting he is a trained marksman from then on. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing could be further from the facts. Even the best of our marks- 
men can retain their skill only through constant practice and periodic return 
to the range for requalification firing. It is one of the functions of the National 
Board to provide the means whereby the great reservoir of able-bodied citizens 
of military age who are not directly connected with the Armed Forces can obtain 
this periodie retraining if they and we are to be prepared for any emergency. 
Surely the Congress should realize its responsibilities in this field as well as in 
the preinduction training field. 

The Sunday supplement Parade of February 20, 1955, contained an article 
entitled “Our Military Reserves Are a Mess,” by Howard W. Young, captain, 
United States Army Reserves. Among other things, Captain Young said this: 

“T joined the Reserves when I left Regular Army service in January 1946 
as an infantry lieutenant. I was called back to active duty during Korea. On 
my second separation from the service I rejoined the Reserves. 

“Since then I have taken part in evening drill periods through the winter and 
summer camp training. Yet in all my Reserve training I have never fired a 
weapon. I have received no range practice, and experts have complained that 
one of the problems of our Army in Korea was that the troops wouldn’t shoot. 
Well, why don’t they learn how?” [Italics supplied.] 

Perhaps part of the answer to this question, Mr. Chairman, is that in recent 
years the Congress has failed to provide sufficient moneys to the National Board 
so that it ean carry out its assigned task of promoting marksmanship training 
among the citizen soldiers of the country. 

The Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of February 19, 1955, carries a chart on page 
719 thereof with this caption: 

“*The Ready Reserve Isn’t Ready,’ according to Assistant Defense Secretary 
Carter L. Burgess, who displayed the above chart before the Brooks Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee this week. The Pentagon manpower 
chief said the chart illustrates the degree of nonparticipation in the Reserve 
program. Of a total Ready Reserve of 2.200,000 men (none of whom are on 
active duty with the services), only about 700,000, or 1 out of 3, is participating 
in paid training. Few of the remaining 1,500,000 take part in any reserve- 
training program, Mr. Burgess said. Although the National Guard and Air 
National Guard have a high rate of participation, as shown above, Mr. Burgess 
said ‘they are not in the state of readiness that this chart might indicate. The 
Assistant Secretary said more than 70 percent of the enlisted National Guard men 
have never received intensive basic training regarded as essential by the regular 
services,” 
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The National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice was created by Congres 
to take care of this situation, at least to the extent of providing marksmanship 
training annually to the 1,500,000 citizen soldiers who today receive no training 
whatsoever. It was to partially fulfill this function that the Board recommenda 
the appropriation of roughly 1,200,000 for the purchase of approximately 1) 
million rounds of caliber .30 service ammunition for issue to clubs and schoo] 
for training and qualification firing during fiscal year 1956. 

While the monetary value of this ammunition constitutes a large percentage 
of the total requested by the National Board, the number of rounds involved are 
but a minute fraction of the total .30 caliber ammunition which will be manp. 
factured in the next year or which is stored, and deteriorating, in our munitions 
warehouses. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if this committee should direct the 
transfer, without replacement, of 10 million rounds of caliber .30 AMMunition 
either from the quantity which will be newly procured by the Ordnance Depart. 
ment in fiscal year 1956, or from the amounts presently available to the regular 
services, neither their training schedules nor our war reserves would be affected 
in the slightest degree. I submit, also, that any amount of service ammunition 
made available to the National Board will be used for the overall benefit anj 
strengthening of our national defense, 

In preparing its recommendations, the National Board requested the appro. 
priation of sufficient funds in 1956 to carry out the provisions of the act of May 
28, 1928 (45 Stat. 786) as amended by the act of April 11, 1936 (49 Stat. 1299). 
which reads in part as follows: 

“That there shall be held an annual competition, known as the Nationa] 
Matches, for the purpose of competing for a National Trophy, medals, and other 
prizes to be provided, together with a Small Arms Firing School, which competi. 
tions and school shall be held annually under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army.” 

As a major item within these funds, the National Board recommended the 
appropriation of $317,980 to cover the cost of transportation and subsistence 
of civilian rifle and pistol teams attending the matches from the several States 
and Territories. This amount together with a similar item to cover correspond- 
ing costs for National Guard teams contained in the budget recommended for 
the National Guard Bureau was stricken prior to the transmission of the budget 
to the Congress. This action was taken, I presume, because of the erroneous 
conception that the national matches are a sports event only; that they are 
attended primarily by men beyond military age; and that they serve no useful 
purpose in our defense structure. 

The national matches are the training ground for those individuals who will 
serve as marksmanship instructors in the Regular services, the National Guard, 
the other Reserve components, in junior rifle clubs and in senior civilian rifle 
and pistol clubs throughout the country. If any member of this committee 
should attend the national matches he would find that, with few exceptions. 
every participant therein is an able-bodied citizen of military age, capable of 
bearing arms or of performing other valuable functions in our national defense 
He would see also that the national matches serve as an incentive to all our 
citizens who believe that straight shooting is an asset to our national defense 
The national matches create an interest in shooting which can be developed 
in no other way. 

In November of last year I attended the 36th world championship matches 
at Caracas, Venezuela. There the rifle team representing the United States 
came out a very poor sixth in comparison with teams from Russia, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Just last March in the Pan American 
games at Mexico City, the United States rifle team was almost defeated by 
a group of shooters from Argentina. 

Every one of those countries has an organization for maintaining the pro- 
ficiency of its citizens in marksmanship which is somewhat akin to our own Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. Those countries furnish the 
arms, ammunition, ranges, and national competitions necessary to support such a 
program; this country does not. The citizens of those countries are trained and 
prepared at all times through their marksmanship training program to defend 
themselves and their country; the citizens of this country are not. If we con- 
tinue to neglect the importance of universal markmanship training in the future 
as we have in the past, the next contest we lose may well be on the battlefield 
rather than on the target range. 
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As I said at the beginning of my statement, I am here as a spokesman for 
the several hundred thousand members of the National Rifle Association of 
jmerica. They believe that the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
practice fills an important niche in our defense structure, They believe that 
the functions assigned to the Board are essential to the national security. They 
pelieve, also, that the time has come when Congress should provide sufficient 
funds to the National Board so that it may carry out the task which Congress 
itself allotted to it over 50 years ago. I earnestly urge, therefore, that this 
committee should not only appropriate the $265,000 now included in the Appro- 
priation Act for the Department of Defense for fiscal year 1956 but that it 
should consider favorably the restoration of the full amount of $1,866,000 orig- 
inally recommended and requested by the Secretary of the Army and endorsed 
ny the Secretary of Defense as essential to the national defense. 


Army Navy Air Force Journal 719 
19 February 1955 
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THE READY RESERVE ISN’T READY, according to Assistant Defense Secretary 
Carter L. Burgess, who displayed the above chart before the Brooks Subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee this week. The Pentagon manpower chief 
said the chart illustrates the degree of non-participation in the Reserve program. 
Of a total Ready Reserve of 2,200,000 men (none of whom are on active duty with 
the Services), only about 700,000, or one out of three, is participating in paid train- 
ing. Few of the remaining 1,500,000 take part in any reserve training program, Mr. 
Burgess said. Although the National Guard and Air NG have a high rate of par- 
ticipation, as shown above, Mr. Burgess said “they are not in the state of readiness 
that this chart might indicate.” The Assistant Secretary said more than 70 per cent 
of the enlisted National Guardsmen have never received intensive basic training 
regarded as essential by the Regular Services, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Epson. Mr, Chairman, my name is Merritt A. Edson; J ay 
a major general, United States Marine Corps, retired. 

I am here primarily in my capacity as executive director of th 
National Rifle Association of America. As such, I, together with 
other witnesses who will speak this morning , represent hundreds of 
thousands of patriotic and loyal American citizens who believe that 
the functions assigned to the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice are essential to the national defense. 

While on active service I had some 44 months in the Pacific during 
World War IT. I feel I am qualified to speak on the value of mark 
manship training from the combat side, too. 

Senator Cravez. What is the program as far as the association js 
concerned? Where do they come into the picture, say, as far as help. 
ing the Marines? 

General Epson. The association has always had as one of its primary 
objectives the instruction of all able-bodied citizens of the United 
States in rifle marksmanship so that they will be better able to assis 
in the national defense when called upon to do so. 

Since the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice was 
established in 1903 it has been the civil agency through which that 
board is operated. NRA clubs and NRA members give the instrwe- 
tion and carry out the program throughout the country. For a club 
to receive the benefits of the National Rifle Association, it must be 
affiliated with the NRA. In return for that, sir, we screen the men- 
bers of the association and have the clubs to insure that only loyal 


patriotic citizens of the country are entitled to receive this assistance, 


MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Cravez. How many people are connected with the 
association ? 

General Epson. Our total membership today is just under 300,00, 

Senator Cravez. Are they generally former service people? 

General Epson. The great majority are of service age; yes, sit 
Many of them, of course, have had service during the last World War. 
However, it is our feeling that those who have completed their regular 
service, either during the war, Korea or since, should be afforded the 
means of maintaining their skill with their personal weapon. It is 
not possible to teach a man as a recruit all that he should know about 
shooting. It is one of those things that requires constant requalifica- 
tion, constant training, to maintain proficiency. 

The National Board is the agency within the Government which 
has the primary job of seeing that those citizens who are not in the 
active military service or an Active Reserve component have that 
opportunity. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Kastner will speak to that? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You gentlemen have an item in this particular 
bill. 

General Epson. The National Board, not the National Rifle Associ: 
ation. We receive no subsidy or appropriation from the Government 
at all, sir. 
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Senator CHAvez. As far as the money item is concerned, that will be 
discussed by Colonel Parker? 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


General Epson. Well, I can speak on that, too, if you like, because 
[have been a member of the National Board for the last almost 16 
years, so that I am fully conversant with its program. The House 
added money to the amount recommended in the budget message. 

Senator CuHavez. Now, let us get down to that. What did the 
budget recommend ? 

(jeneral Epson. The budget recommended $150,000. 

Senator CuHavez. What did the House do? 

General Epson. The House added $115,000 to that amount. 

Senator CHavez. You are not objecting to that? 

General Epson. Not at all, sir. We certainly hope that the Senate 
will approve that item as it came from the House. 

Senator HaypEN. And how much more? 


REQUEST OF SENATE 


General Epson. We would like to believe that this body should 
appropriate roughly $1,200,000 for .30-caliber ammunition, which 
would be used for the qualification, training and qualification of the 
men who are of military age, but who are above the junior group. 
In other words, they are 20, 22, 23, on up. 

Senator CHavez. But they could come into the picture in case of 
emergency ¢ 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 


COST OF AMMUNITION 


Senator HaypEN. What is the cost of that type of ammunition ? 

General Epson. It cost roughly $100 a thousand. 

Senator Cuavez. How does that compare to the cost of service am- 
munition ? 

General Epson. The same. It is service ammunition. 

Senator Cuavez. It is manufactured by the same people who make 
the service ammunition ? 


TRANSFER OF AMMUNITION IN LIEU OF FUNDS 


General Epson. It is procured by the Ordnance Department of the 
Department of the Army and it is issued through the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. It is regular service ammu- 
nition. 

We feel that it would be possible, rather than to make an outright 
appropriation of that amount, to have this body direct that some 
1) or 12 million rounds of service ammunition be transferred to the 
National Board for carrying out this program. We think that that 
can be done without jeopardizing in any way the training of the 
Regular service, or affecting the war reserve. 

It is such a small percentage of all the ammunition that will be 
manufactured next year, or the total war reserve, that it would 
searcely be missed. 
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As a matter of fact, we would take off the bottom of the pile that 
much ammunition which 3 or 4 years from now would become yp. 
serviceable. 

COST OF AMMUNITION 


Senator Cuavez. General, if I understood you correctly, it takes 
$100 to buy a thousand rounds of ammunition ¢ 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that a typical cost for the Army ? 

General Epson. That is the Army price. 

Senator Cuavez. The organized services? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. It cost $100 per thousand rounds ? 

General Epson. Roughly. 

Senator Haypen. What about the transportation from the place 
of manufacture to where it would be used by the rifle clubs? 

General Epson. The $100 per thousand I believe would cover the 
cost of transportation, too, as well as the cost of manufacture. 


LIFE OF AMMUNITION 


Senator Haypen. What is supposed to be the life of ammunition 
from the time it is manufactured ¢ 

General Epson. I believe that 10 years is the accepted useful life 
of that ammunition. 

Senator Haypen. Do they have any ammunition in storage that old 
now? Iassume that a lot of it was used up during the Korean trouble. 

General Epson. A lot of it was. I do not know, sir. But whether 
they have that amount or not, the 10 million rounds which would go 
into this program is such a small percentage again of the overall re- 
quirement, or of the total that will be manufactured this year 


AMOUNT OF AMMUNITION MANUFACTURED 


Senator Haypen. Do you have any figures as to the total that will 
be manufactured this year ? 

General Epson. No, sir; I don’t. I know that one branch of the 
service, the Marine Corps, will use roughly 25 million rounds this 
year for rifle training of .30 caliber. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the active service? 

General Epson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as the organization which you represent is 
concerned, you are asking for a specific amount for that purpose? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you use it during that year? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. I would like to stress again, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we are not asking for that ammunition for the National 
Rifle Association. We are asking that that ammunition be made 
available to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
which is an agency within the Department of the Army for carrying 
out this program. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that in addition to what they are asking for 
themselves ? 
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General Epson. It is part of what the National Board and the 
members thereof consider necessary this year to carry out this civilian 
training program. 

Senator Haypen. They must have made a request somewhere of 
record of what they wanted. It went to the Department, and then 
the Department took it up with the budget. 

General Epson. That 1s correct. 

Senator Haypen. What figure was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget by the Department of Defense ? 


REQUEST OF ARMY 


General Epson. The National Board recommended to the Depart- 
ment of the Army that $1,866,000 be appropriated for the support 
of the National Board next year. 

Senator Cuavez. That was the request ? 

General Epson. That was the request. 

Senator Cuavez. And what was allowed by the Budget Bureau? 


FUNDS ALLOWED 


General Epson. It is our understanding, sir, that that sum was 
supported by the Department of the Army and by the Department of 
Defense, but when the amount was transmitted to the Congress it 
was $150,000. 

Senator Cuavez. $150,000? 

General Epson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What did the House allow? 

General Epson. They added $115,000, or a total of $265,000. 

Senator Cuavez. They added $115,000 additional ? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That went beyond the request of the Defense 
Department ? 

General Epson. No, sir; not beyond the request of the Defense De- 
partment, but beyond the amount transmitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


LARGEST APPROPRIATION IN 1932 


Senator Haypren. What is the largest amount of money that the 
Congress has ever appropriated for this purpose in any one year? 

General Epson. $732,000. 

Senator Haypen. What year was that? 

General Epson. 1952. 

Senator CuAvez. Prior to Pearl Harbor and prior to Korea? 

General Epson. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. It might be of some interest if we could have some 
record going back some 20 years about how much money was ap- 
propriated by Congress at different times for this purpose? 

General Epson. I will be glad to furnish that. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 1231.) 
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ESTIMATE OF YEARLY REQUIREMENT 


General Epson. Also, Mr. Chairman, we should consider that the 
cost of carrying out this program today is at least three times what 
it was in 1932. The cost of services ammunition to the Nationa] 
Board in 1932 was approximately $31 a thousand. 

Today it is ae $100 a thousand. 

In other words, it is three times the cost in that one item today 

Senator Cnaverz. I know, but whether it was 1932, 1938, or 1952 or 
1955, you have a certain amount of money for this purpose. [I stil] 
would like to know from you whether the ammunition that you buy 
with the money allowed by Congress is used during the year for which 
it was appropriated. 

General Epson. The ammunition requested by the National Board 
is that which we estimate will be required to carry out the functions 
of the Board so far as training and qualification is concerned for the 
next vear. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have any ammunition left in any one 
year ? 

General Enson. No, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. You used it all, I mean the Board ? 

General Epson. At the end of World War IT, Mr. Chairman. a 
considerable amount of surplus ammunition was made available. 
transferred to the Board without cost. 

Now, that sufficed to meet the requirements of the board until about 
3 years ago. No funds have been appropriated to procure any addi- 
tional ammunition since the end of the war. That stock has com- 


pletely been exhausted so that in order to provide any ammunition 

whatsoever for the men of military age, other than juniors, the stocks 

of 30 caliber ammunition have to be replenished from some place. 
It is for that purpose that we are asking for this amount of money. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


AMMUNITION AVAILABLE TO BOARD 


Senator Haypen. It might be interesting, Mr. Chairman, to know if 
there was surplus ammunition made available to the Board after the 
close of the Second World War, to know how many rounds you used 
each year until your supply was exhausted. 

General Moore. We don’t have the information here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Haypen. Can you get it? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. That would clearly indicate the actual use that 
would be made. In other words, if we gave the sum of money you ask 
for whether that would supply as many rounds of ammunition as you 
used during the years when it was made available to you without cost. 

General Epson. I am sure it would, because the number of people 
who participate in this program or will participate now exceed those 
of 20 years ago. 


—_ 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


the Ammunition issued to clubs and schools, fiscal years 1948-53 
hat i a ss ee 
nal | ¢ 1950 1951 





99 caliber 11, 675,000 | 6,180,600 | 9,723,400 | 10, 145, 500 
3 caliber 5,168,250 | 4,738,736 | 5,461,500 | 6,026,760 
45 caliber 345, 000 260, 000 366, 530 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION AND SUBSISTENCE 


(General Epson. There is one other item that was included in the 
recommendation to the Board that was stricken after it left the De- 
partment of Defense. That was an item of some $315,000 to cover 
the cost of transportation and subsistence of civilian competitors at 
the national matches. 

If you will remember, prewar, the National Board paid the trans- 
portation of civilians, National Guard and all other competitiors to 
the national matches. That has not been done since the war. 


NATIONAL MATCHES 


The national matches provide the only central training where all of 
the civilian instructors and the National Guard Instructors, and so 
forth, have the opportunity to be trained the same way, utilizing the 
latest information on training. 

Senator Haypen. Matches are being held every year? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. At whose expense ? 

General Epson. The civilians are paying their own expenses. 

Senator Haypen. Any National Guard teams going? 

General Epson. There will be probably some 20 or 24 National 
(;uard teams who pay their own expense, too. 

Senator Haypen. It really means that those who can afford it can 
go and not necessarily those who are the best riflemen ? 

General Epson. Of course, the regular services can send their peo- 
ple within the appropriations for training and operations of the de- 
partment. So the people who are really being hurt by the lack of 
Congress action in providing this money are the civilan components 
of the Reserve, the National Guard, and the civilians of military age. 

Senator Haypen. I can ask these questions for some personal in- 
terest, Mr. Chairman, because I was a member of the Arizona’s rifle 
team at Camp Perry, Ohio, for 4 years before I became a Member of 
Congress and if I could not prove it by Government record, I would 
not say that I made a possible 15 straight bull’s eyes at 900 yards 
one day. I was pretty good in my youth. 

Mr. Porter. We had better get you back on the team. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, General, I think we understand your request. 

With the idea of saving a little time, Mr. Porter will talk on policy. 
I think that the committee understands the policy and we are for it, 
so if Mr. Porter has a statement he may include it in the record. 
_There is Mr. Kastner also; he too is to talk on policy of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
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Colonel Parker is on the policy board of the National Board fo, 


the Promotion of Rifle Practice. You will be permitted to insert 
your statements, 


LEARNING THE USE OF A RIFLE 


Senator HaypeNn. We kept hearing these stories during the Korean 
trouble about infantry men not using their rifles. I simply could 


not understand why a man that had a rifle and knew how to use it, 
why he would not use it. I cannot reason it any other way than that, 


if the man had been properly trained in the use of his weapon, 
he would have used it. 


Mr. Porter. We think that is true, but we don’t think up to q 
certain point that there has been adequate training. That is the 
reason we are here today. I might ask the chairman, if you will, 
I flew up here from Birmingham, Ala., to make a statement about 
thismatter. I would very much like to make it. 

Senator Haypen. I think we ought to hear you. 


POLICY CONFLICT 


Mr. Porrer. I think it is important. Actually there is a policy 
conflict going on here that the Senate ought to know about. I am 
prepared to make a statement on it in no uncertain terms. 

Senator Cuavez. All right, we will let you make it in the way you 
see fit, but insert the statement in the record and highlight it, if you 
will. 

Mr. Porter. I will be glad to do that, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF IRVINE C. PORTER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear today as a private 
citizen. I am quite interested in the establishment and encouragement of 
marksmanship training in this country. In order to further identify myself, 
permit me to say that I am now president of the southern area council of 
YMCA’s, and a member of the board and executive committee of the national 
council of YMCA’s. I have held most of the offices in the local YMCA at 
3irmingham, Ala., including its presidency and chairmanship of its boys and 
community work committees, which serve approximately 12,000 young people 
annually in the Birmingham area. 

This background of association with boys and young men has kept me 
reasonably well informed concerning young people and with agencies dealing 
with youth. 

There is now in existence an agency of the Government, known as the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, which was created by Congress 
more than 50 years ago, and which is charged with: 

“The encouragement of rifle practice throughout the United States, particu- 
larly in the direction of qualifying as finished marksmen those individuals who 
may be called upon to serve in time of war.” 

In the National Defense Act of 1916 (sec. 113, 39 Stat. 211) the following 
directives appear: 


“The Secretary of War shall annually submit to Congress recommendations 
and estimates for the establishment and maintenance of indoor and outdoor 
ranges, under such a comprehensive plan as will ultimately result in providing 
adequate facilities for rifle practice in all sections of the country. And that all 
ranges so established and all ranges which may have already been constructed, 
in whole or in part, with funds by Congress shall be open for use by those in any 
branch of the military or naval service of the United States, and by all the able- 
bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the controlling authorities and approved by the Secretary of War. 
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that the President may detail capable officers and noncommissioned officers of 
the Regular Army and National Guard to duty at such ranges as instructors for 
the purpose of training the citizenry in the use of the military arm. Where rifle 
ranges shall have been so established and instructors assigned to duty thereat, 
the Secretary of War shall be authorized to provide for the issue of a reasonable 
number of standard military rifles and such quantities of ammunition as may 
be available for use in conducting such rifle practice.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

These provisions of law, with the possible exception of the last sentence just 
quoted, are still outstanding and currently appear in title 32 of the United States 
Code, Annotated. 

] desire to speak today of this agency, and of its objectives and the implemen- 
tation now being made thereof. 

For your information, congressional appropriations in support of this Board 
since 1923 have ranged from a maximum of $782,770 in 1932 to a low of $100 
in both the years 1944 and 1945. In only 16 of the years intervening since 1923, 
pave funds been included in the Board’s appropriation for the holding and 
support of national matches as authorized by law. None of these annual appro- 
priations, in my opinion, have been adequate to realistically accomplish the 
primary objective of this Board. 

I have been able to ascertain that, for fiscal year 1956, the National Board 
prepared a budget which would begin to achieve, with some degree of realism, 
the essential and basic purpose of Congress in creating this Board. This purpose, 
I submit, should cover adequate marksmanship training, not only in military 
service, but also prior to induction as well as a Reserve status after active duty. 

A close examination of the expenditures proposed in this budget will reveal 
that nearly 65 percent, or $1,199,000, of the funds requested were for the purpose 
of supplying the one item so vitally need to train marksmen, which is not now 
available—and that item is ammunition. No person can hope to become efficient 
in the use of the service weapon unless he fires it with live ammunition under 
competent instruction, and on properly operated ranges. Without ammunition, 
the weapons, the instructors, and the ranges are useless. 

The $1,199,000 ammunition request in this budget would supply both .22 and 
30 caliber ammunition for issue to clubs and schools now related to the National 
joard. This item would serve to encourage marksmanship among youth of 
preinduction age. I have ascertained that the Bureau of the Budget disapproved 
all of this request except the nominal sum of $54,270. The amount added by the 
House aids in solving this problem to some extent. The next largest item in this 
budget request is the amount of $317,980, or slightly in excess of 17 percent of 
the total request. This item would provide for sending civilian rifle teams to 
the national matches, and would serve to encourage marksmanship among persons 
both of preinduction age and in Reserve status. The Bureau of the Budget has 
disapproved this entire item. Furthermore, I have ascertained that, of an 
original budgetary request of $1,866,000 for this Board, the Bureau of the Budget 
disapproved all but $150,000, to which the House has added $115,000 in order to 
furnish ammunition to the 12- to 18-year-old group now served by the Board. 
(See p. 58 of the summary on House bill 6042.) 

The facts which I have just related to you, and I invite the committee to verify 
same, should there be any doubt of their accuracy, compel me to reach the 
conclusion that in recent years rifle practice and marksmanship training have 
not been adequately and properly supported and encouraged in the United States 
as directed by law. 

This inadequacy of support and encouragement, in my opinion, accounts for 
the continuous decline of civilian marksmanship training in this country and 
the consequent handicap which, in my opinion, this fact has visited on the 
youth of this country when called to serve in time of war. 

It is apparent to me, from the conflicting actions of the two governmental agen- 
cies just described, that there must exist either a fundamental difference of 
opinion on this subject between these two agencies, or a misconception of their 
respective objectives and duties. It is possible, of course, that neither of the 
foregoing is true, but that either or both agencies may have misinterpreted, or 
misunderstood the fundamental purpose of Congress in creating and bringing into 
existence the National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. If the latter 
alternative is true, then I submit that any doubt of this subject can best be 
clarified by Congress, itself, which created the national board in the beginning. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to perceive how any program of any sort, to 
say nothing of a rifle marksmanship training program, could be properly 
encouraged and supported in this country on an annual appropriation of $265,000. 
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This results, gentlemen, in the fact thar there now exists a Zovernmenta| 
agency originally created by congressional legislation in 1916, which is not bein 
adequately financed to do the job for which it was created by Congress. [py this 
circumstance, it appears to me that it would be proper for Congress to carefully 
review the basic purpose for the creation of this Board and to determine Whether 
the function and purpose of this Board is, or is not, basically important to our 
national defense. 

If this committee and, through this committee, Congress determines that th, 
training of men skilled in marksmanship and in the use of the basic military 
weapon of the Armed Forces of this country is no longer necessary in the prope 
defense of this country, then I submit that this committee should recommend tha 
Congress abolish the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice forth. 
with and not keep it functioning in the seriously curtailed and inadequately 
financed manner which is now the case. 

If, however, your committee and Congress is convinced that qualifying, gg 
finished marksmen, those individuals who may be called upon to serve anq 
defend this country in time of war is still basically important to the proper anq 
adequate defense of this country, and I submit that it is, then I respectfully 
urge this committee to approve the original budget prepared by this Boar 
for fiscal year 1956 of $1,866,000. 

Regardless of your ultimate decision in this matter, the issue that is mog 
paramount in this case, in my opinion, is whether or not the policy of encouraging 
and supporting, or refusing to encourage or support in an adequate manner, g 
program of marksmanship training in this country is to be determined by the 
Congress of the United States and its agency, the National Board for Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, for and on behalf of the people of this country, or determined 
largely by an agency of the Government other than Congress, whose functions 
are purely fiscal rather than policymaking. If Congress were to determine that 
marksmanship training is not an essential and basic element of national defense 
and is not to be supported or encouraged, I might disagree with the conclusion, 
but nevertheless accept it. However, as matters now stand, Congress has not 
officially made any such determination or decision, and yet marksmanship train- 
ing, especially among civilians of preinduction and Reserve status, is not being 
adequately supported and encouraged. In fact, insofar as the service rifle js 
concerned, marksmanship training in the use of this arm by persons in a civilian 
status is being substantially discouraged. In support of this statement, I cite 
again the action of the Bureau of the Budget in disapproving more than 
percent of a budget prepared to carry out a program which the agency created 
by Congress for that purpose apparently believed to be necessary for encouraging 
and properly supporting marksmanship training among those citizens in civilian 
life who hereafter may be called upon to serve this country in time of war. 

I do not believe that this result properly reflects the congressional will on this 
subject and I submit that you gentlemen can certainly clarify this issue, in no 
uncertain terms, by recommending that Congress approve a budget of $1,866,00) 
for fiscal year 1956 for this Board. 

Thank you. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Mr. Porter. My name is Irvine C. Porter. I am here from Bir- 
ningham, Ala. I appear as a private citizen. I appear because ! 
«m interested in marksmanship training of the youth of this country 
and I think actually that there is a very definite deficiency that has 
come to exist in this field over a period of the last 15 or 20 years. 

Now, I find that there actually is now on the laws of the land a see- 
tion of the National Defense Act that was passed in 1916 which re- 
quires the various departments here to take certain steps about keeping 
a high level of marksmanship training in this country, just as Senator 
Hayden has indicated. 

In my opinion, as a civilian, that business has been allowed to laps 
and has not been properly supported by the Congress over a number 
of years. As General Edson has already indicated, the highest appro- 
priation that has been given for this purpose has been $732,000 in 1982. 
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[ have here a list of every appropriation that has been made by this 
Congress from 1923 through fiscal year 1955. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you want to insert that in the record? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir; we would like to. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Amount of funds originally requested and appropriated, fiscal years 1923-56 
igs ee eee 


Original Amount Original Amount 
Fiscal year amount appro- | Fiscal year amount appro- 
requested priated requested priated 


| 

$1, 866, 000 - || 198 ics -sduballabhaesie Penineantiniae te $645, 726 
798, 000 $100, 000 | ee ae = 645, 726 
881, 000 100, 000 9: ; 645, 726 
870, 256 100, 000 OE Piri Ps da doe a eee ‘ 491, 054 
370, 741 130, 000 93: ae es 145, 178 
648, 021 120, 000 93 itchawss te ededsuketenteneeaeeal 159, 465 
, 076, 088 272, 500 || 19383....-....- Bakes 139, 150 
809, 439 175, 000 Wee eee sce 732, 770 
1a 303, 500 9: niatnbail | 710, 750 
281, 500 : a asieata soe *- 669, 500 
67, 000 92 ee alsin sue SO eee aa 214, 375 
100 SUNT o gona sl een ease 359, 840 
100 9: = 56, 700 
102, 000 26 ; 102, 500 
330, 500 925 casemate 107, 400 

732, 710 |} 19241 
645, 656 








1 Years in which funds were included for the conduct of the national matches. 
LACKING IMPLEMENTATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


Mr. Porter. I think the thing is quite important that the Congress 
should know about. That is the main policy issue that I would like 
to discuss with you gentlemen this morning, the fact that there is a 
definite agency that Congress created when the National Defense 
Act was enacted in 1916. 

Senator Haypen. It is still alive? 

Mr. Porter. It is still alive, but the implementation of it has not 
been made possible because the funds have not been made available. 
As General Edson said, we know for a fact, and we can document the 
information for you if you wish, that in the Department of the Army, 
under which the National Board functions, there was a budget of 
£1,866,000 prepared for this year, the chief items of which consisted 
of this $1,199,000, or about 65 percent of that budget, for the supply- 
ing of ammunition to implement firing among preinduction groups 
and Reserve groups, both in .22-caliber and in .30-caliber ammunition, 
which would permit the organization related to the National Board 
actually to fire and to give them some sort of marksmanship training. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the higher caliber, like 20 millimeter / 


BUDGET CUTS 


Mr. Porter. That does not come into this program at all. What 
we are interested in is chiefly the basic weapon of the ground forces, 
that is, the .30-caliber M1 rifle, today. As I have said, that is what 
65 percent of that budget was for. Now, we know that budget was 
approved by the budget committee of the National Board. It was 
approved by the Secretary of the Army; it was approved by the Sec- 


61179—55——_-78 
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retary of Defense; and then it got to the Bureau of the Budget, wher, 
it was scuttled. That budget was whacked down from $1,800,009 
to $150,000. 3 

Of the $1,199,000 that was appropriated for ammunition, the Bureay 
of the Budget approved the paltry sum of $45,720. It made a com. 
plete farce out of this entire program. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. What is the picture on the House side as far qs 
the House bill is concerned ? 

Mr. Porter. Senator, we feel very kindly as far as the House situa. 
tion is concerned, because they did add $115,000 to that appropriation, 

Senator Cuavez. That is still below 

Mr. Porter. Substantially below. What was done in the House 
was simply to add $115,000 in order to take care of the 12-to-18-year. 
old preinduction group insofar as .22-caliber firing is concerned, and 
it may carry some .30-caliber firing, but not much. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. Are you now asking this committee to restore 
some of the cuts made by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Porter. We think so. 

Senator CHavez. To what extent? 

Mr. Porter. We believe the entire amount should be restored, the 
whole $1,866,000. The reason I say that, Senator, is this: 

We know, for instance, that the budget that was prepared by the 
National Board is really just a start to some of the entire marksman- 
ship-training program for both preinduction and Reserve groups, 
Actually $1,866,000 would be very small amount if we had all of the 
preinduction people being properly served and all of the Reserve 
groups, but we do believe that it is a start. 


POLICY ISSUE 


We do not think that it is the function of the Bureau of the Budget 
to determine the policy issue involved in this question. 


AGE GROUPS INVOLVED 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Porter, suppose this committee and the 
Senate were to allow the full amount, what ages would be involved! 

Mr. Porter. It would be both the 12- to 18-year-old group, and it 
would also serve all the people in civilian categories. 

Senator Cuavez. Who could be used in an emergency ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. What would be the top age? 

Mr. Porter. Well, at the present time I assume you would probably 
goupto45. If necessary, you could go beyond. 

Senator Cuavez. You are assuming we would go up to 45? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That would take care from 12 to 18 up to 45? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, sir; it would. 

Senator Cuavez. In this particular program ? 
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Mr. Porter. Thatisright. Actually, the director of civilian marks- 
manship has been setup to serve this entire group, has been setup for 
90 year's, and money has not been provided for it. 

Senator CuAvez. Is it not so that throughout the history of our 
emergency problems, that rifle practice plus rifle marksmanship have 
been an important part of the scheme of things. — 

Mr. Porrer. We think so. We think when it gets down to brass 
tacks, it does not make any difference how many guided missiles you 
have, or atomic bombs, or hydrogen bombs. General Edson will tell 
rou When it came time to dig the Japanese out of Tarawa, Tinian, or 
other places, who did it? ‘The man with the rifle. The Marines did 
it, They stuck a bayonet in his tail and got him out. 

Senator Cuavez. The only reason I asked about the 20 millimeter 
‘sthat I have heard stories by boys who participated in Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. It was actually rifle power that beat the Japs. They had 
95 caliber rifles, but we could get them with a rifle of higher power. 


INDUCTEES’ EXPERIENCE WITH RIFLES 


Mr. Porrer. Now, I made a very definite effort to try to document 
this figure I will give you. We have not been able to do it except in 
asort of testing manner, but we think that if the time were taken you 
could get from the files of the Selective Service that it processed over 
90 million men, the fact that from World War II up to date, almost 
90 or 98 percent of the inducted personnel that came in had not had 
any experience with the military weapon prior to the date of induction. 

Now, we think actually that this National Board is set up to correct 
that deficiency and it has not been done. It cannot be done unless you 
gentlemen add this $1,199,000 ammunition request. That is 65 percent 
of the budget. 

Senator Haypen. What is the rest of it? 


TRANSPORTATION OF MATCH TEAMS 


Mr. Porrer. The next biggest item is $317,980 which is in there, 
which is 17 percent of that budget, for the transportation of civilian 
teams to the national matches. 

You see, those 2 items alone compose over 90 percent of this budget 
and the Bureau of the Budget whacked all except $54,000 of that 80 
percent out of the budget. 


POLICY DECISION A CONGRESSIONAL MATTER 


We do not think that that is a determination that can be made 
properly by a fiscal agency of the executive department. We think 
that you created an entity here in 1916, that if you are to do away with 
that agency, we think that the Congress should make that decision 
and it should not be administratively decided. 

I believe that the Congress has really not been fully aware that 
this sort of scuttling has been going on. For my part, I would like 
very much to have that issue pinpointed and for the Congress to 
determine who is to have the say about this item. 

Senator Cuavez. Well, over and over this particular committee has 
made this inquiry. While we know that the Budget Bureau is the 
iseal agency, they at best can only give advice. 
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Mr. Porter. They have done more than give advice in this case, | 
will tell you that. 

Senator Cuavez. We have asked the average people, like you gent). 
men, in the Army, the Air Force, the Marine Corps, and the rest of 
them: “You tell us what you need, not the Budget Bureau.” 


TRANSFER OF AMMUNITION 


Senator Haypen. I would like to make this suggestion: If we diq 
not give it all in cash, could we put a provision in the bill authorizing 
the transfer of ammunition now owned by the Government to the 
Board? 

Mr. Porrer. Senator, I think that would be an admirable solution 
of the problem if you will actually direct that the National Board be 
supported ammunitionwise to meet its manifested requirements, 
After all, this Board, the Army and Defense Department, did not just 
dream up $1,199,000 that they were not going to use. 


LANGUAGE SUGGESTED 


Senator Haypren. I asked the question because if somebody will 
make a point to supply the committee with the actual words that could 
be included in the bill that will take care of the ammunition angle of it, 

Mr. Porter. I think that can be done. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore is going to furnish the committee 
with the information with reference to the supply that we now have. 

You want some language that will permit us to do that? 

Senator Haypen. Yes; to permit us to use some of the supply. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 31, 1955. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In accordance with your request during the hearing 
before the Armed Services Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate last Friday morning (May 27) on the item “National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice, Army,” I am enclosing herewith a proposed amendment 
to H. R. 6042. I believe that the language as set forth will, if approved by the 
Congress, accomplish the purpose of transferring 12 million rounds of caliber 30 
ball ammunition to the National Board from existing stocks for use as authorized 
by law and without charge to the funds appropriated specifically to the National 
Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
Merritt A. Epson, 
Major General, United States Marine Corps (Retired), Executive Director. 


AMENDMENT TO H. R. 6042 


Page 11, change period on line 18 to colon and add, “Provided further, That, 
the Department of the Army shall make available to the National Board from 
existing stocks without charge to the funds appropriated under this head 12,000, 
000 rounds of .30 caliber ball ammunition for use in the promotion of rifle practice 
as determined by the National Board.” 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE ITEM 


Mr. Porrer. We have one other language item that is in question. 
What is the proper thing to do about this $317,000 civilian request: 
Actually, what is happening in this country is simply this, so far 
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asthe civilian is concerned marksmanship training is being discour- 
aed and it is being discouraged by the action of the Bureau of the 


Budget by cutting out this ammunition and cutting out the transpor- 
‘ation so far as civilians are concerned. 

[admit there is an admirable job being done in the training being 
st up with the type of rifle fire and rifle practice that the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning has developed. I don’t think that a man could 
view that program without being proud of it, but that only fills the 
gap while a man 1s 1n active service. 
~ As I said before, when the man comes to the Army, 90 or 95 percent 
of these boys have never seen an M1 rifle and I think it is a shame. 

When you have had here since 1916 an agency that is destined pri- 
marily for training civilians in that purpose and you can start giving 
that training from 12 years up. When they get to 18 years, they have 
not even seen an M1, much less used one. 

[ think it is time for Congress to correct that difficulty. That is 
the reason I flew up here from Birmingham this morning to sound off 
about it. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Porter, both you and General Edson have 
made some fine statements; he on the money items and you on the 
policy of the Rifle Association and the Board. We want to thank 
you for your statements. 

’ Now, Mr. Kastner would have talked about the same things as have 
been discussed ? 

Mr. Porrer. If you can allow him a minute or two, I would like very 
much for him to do so. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Will you put your statement in the record and 
highlight it? 

Mr. Kastner. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Cart E. KASTNER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Carl E. Kastner, 
of 1 Owen Drive, Maplewood, N. J.; I am a licensed professional engineer and 
conduct a small manufacturing and engineering business. I am _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of New Jersey Rifle & Pistol Clubs, Inc., which has 
an individual membership of about 1,000 shooters and about 70 member clubs. 
As such IT am in direct contact with many citizens who are affected in one way 
or another by the activities of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. I have recently become a member of the National Board, and I am 
sincerely convinced of the value of its program. 

Iam appearing here today as an individual American citizen, to ask for your 
financial support of the budget figure of $1,866,000 prepared by the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, so that body will be able to carry out, 
with some degree of thoroughness, the duties with which it is charged by law. 

The law prescribes that the National Board shall provide the citizenry with 
facilities and equipment for training, so that finished marksmen, who may be 
called upon in time of war, will be produced. It also states that a small-arms 
fring school shall be held annually in conjunction with the national matches. 
The purpose of the small-arms firing school is to train instructors in the latest 
techniques, so that they in turn can carry the information back home to their 
ivilian rifle clubs, and thus supply opportunity for proper marksmanship training 
and qualification firing to the greatest number of the populace. This is a huge 
task and must be carried out on a sound, continuing basis. 
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I had the privilege of attending the small-arms firing schools for rifje and 
pistol and police, prior to World War II, as well as CMTC training in 1923, and 
have been able to note the effects of the program over a long period of time 
Training with the rifle goes far in instilling confidence in our citizenry, both in 
and out of the services. It creates a respect and spirit of cooperation between 
civilians and the Armed Forces, and in my opinion has a very definite curtaijjy, 
effect on juvenile delinquency. 7 

The basic principles of marksmanship are the same for all types of weapons 
and it has been proven in each major war, that even with all the new type Weapons 
of tremendous destructive power, it still takes the man on the ground with pj 
rifle and other small arms, to take and hold any objective. Unfortunately, gy, 
to the great number of things an inductee must learn in order to become q goo 
soldier, his training with small arms may be insufficient. 

Many thousands of individuals who were trained at the small-arms firing 
schools at the national matches put their knowledge to good use as instructors jy 
World War II; while others who were not in the Armed Forces trained many 
preinductees, juniors, auxiliary police, deputy sheriffs, and plant guards in th 
safe handling of firearms and the rudiments of marksmanship . 

The benefits to the taxpayer in terms of dollars and cents cannot be eyoy 
roughly estimated, because the training which saves the lives of our youth ay 
gives them confidence and courage is of tremendous value. 

During World War II, many letters were received from servicemen telling the 
value of training which they had received in the firing of military type weapons 
with their civilian rifle clubs. 

The national matches held prior to World War II approached, to a large extent, 
the purposes for which they were originated. The national matches were the 
culmination of continuous training the year around by our citizens in and out of 
the Armed Forces, who strove to compare their proficiency and ability with the 
official service rifle or pistol and the service ammunition of the United States 

gainst all comers, on an equal basis. 

The teams representing each branch of the service, the National Guard of each 
State, CMTC, and Reserves of the several areas, as well as the civilians of each 
State, were composed of individuals who competed in open tryouts for a place 
on the team. Ammunition and arms for these tryouts, as well as travel and sub 
sistence for the teams to and from, and during, the national matches, were made 
available from funds appropriated for the National Board program. The impetus 
of this plan, and its training effect, cannot be realized except by those who are 
close to the program. 

Members of civilian rifle clubs are requested to fire qualification courses an- 
nually as part of this continuing program. However, ammunition for this pur- 
pose has not been available for issue to clubs on any uniform, predetermined basis 
since prior to World War II: and therefore it is difficult to instill interest among 
civilians to participate in a program which fluctuates to such an extent. 

The relatively small amount of money necessary for the proper functioning 
of the National Board is money well invested for public relations and training 
in marksmanship. Unless funds in the amount of $1,866,000 as requested by 
those who have studied the subject are appropriated, the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice certainly cannot do the job it has been delegated to 
do. The items comprising the above figure are many and varied; however, they 
are all essential and necessary. I sincerely urge your consideration for the full 
amount to do the job properly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kastner. My name is Carl E. Kastner, of Maplewood, N. J. 
T am a licensed professional engineer and conduct a small-manufac- 
turing business and engineering service. 

I am secretary-treasurer of the New Jersey Rifle and Pistol Asso- 
ciation and as such come in contact with quite a few people who are 
affected by this program. 

The subject has been very well covered by both General Edson and 
by Mr. Porter. 

I am here, as Mr. Porter is, as an individual American citizen who 
is interested in this program of the National Board, to ask your 
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consideration of the full amount of $1,866,000 to carry out the 


program. 
AMMUNITION FOR CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS 


The items mentioned in my written statement were covered some- 
what by both these gentlemen, with perhaps the exception that the 
program of supplying ammunition to the civilian rifle clubs creates 
an impetus of competition throughout the country carried on the year 
around so that these people interested in learning proper marksman- 
ship are given an opportunity to try out on a competitive basis for 
the chance to represent their organizations, in their status as civilians, 
in the national matches on an equal basis with all comers from all 


over the country. 
EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTION 


Senator Haypen. It seems that those who have been in the service 
and who join the rifle club are the men who can properly train the 
16-, 17-, 18-year-old men who are to come in. 

Mr. Porrer. That is what is actually happening if you get the show 
on the road. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I am getting at. If you have a 
place where a man can learn to use the rifle, a man going into service 
will be glad to come and learn, and then you have a man who has had 
alot of instruction before he gets into the service and is more valuable 
as a soldier. 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Senator Haypen: I agree with you that as far as winning the war 
and holding what you have, it is the man with the rifle in his hand 


that can carry out that assignment. 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. Kastner, do you have anything further? 


CONTINUING BASIS NECESSARY 


Mr. Kastner. If this program is not carried out as prescribed by 
law on a continuing basis year after year, it is very difficult to interest 
the civilians in the program. I sincerely believe that the full amount 
of the request of $1,866,000 should be given your consideration. 

Senator Haypen. Would it not be unfair for a civilian, as long as 
we have a live program, to make him pay his own expenses to go to a 
rifle shoot or pistol shoot or anything like that? As long as we have 
the program, an organized legal program ? 

Mr. Porrer. This bill does not propose, Senator, to do anything 
other than to provide the expense to the national matches. 

Of course, there a good many competitions prior to that time. 

We have not expanded the program to that extent. 

Senator CHavez. On a local scale? 

Mr. Porter. Yes; but we do think it is very definitely necessary to 
provide civilian transportation to those national matches as a very 
definite adjunct to this program. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Kastner. 

Colonel Parker, do you care to say a few words? 


Colonel Parker. I would like to say a few things. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator CHavez. You insert your statement in the record and hie). 
light it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Cot, FRANCIS W. PARKER, JR., USAR, RETIRED. IN SUPPORT OF AN Ty. 
CREASED APPROPRIATION FOR THE NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION Or Ripig 
PRACTICE, ARMY FIscAL YEAR 1956 


While I happen to be a colonel, USAR, retired, and have been for over a quarter 
of a century a member of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Pra tice, 
I am appearing before your committee in my personal capacities based on oyer 
25 vears of special experience and knowledge with respect to the matter now 
before you. 

I was born in 1886, educated in this country and abroad, graduated from the 
University of Chicago, B. S. 1907. Studied engineering at Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y., and law at Northwestern University and University of Chicago, 
I was admitted to the bar of the State of Illinois in 1912 and to the United States 
courts including the Supreme Court. I am senior member of the patent law 
firm of Parker & Carter, of Chicago, Ill., which was organized in 1892. 

I have long been actively engaged as competitor, coach, team captain, team 
manager or instructor in rifle and pistol shooting, have during that time worked 
with civilians, Reserve and National Guard, men, women and juniors. TI orgap. 
ized and received Federal recognition as the commanding officer of the Coast 
Artillery Battalion, which afterward became the 202d Regiment Antiaircraft. 
Illinois National Guard. 

It is my considered opinion that the program of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, if adequately financed as it should be. can make 
an immeasurable contribution to the national defense far beyond the dollars 
and cents value of any particular appropriation. 

The appropriation now asked for will allow the expenditure in any 1 year 
of a few cents per capita in terms of those who ultimately may be called to 
take arms in the national defense and a few dollars per capita in terms of 
those who in the immediate future are likely to be called on to participate 
in peacetime in national defense duty. 

Experience has taught that when a little Government money is spent to 
loan of arms, the use of ranges and issue of a small amount of free ammunition, 
that those participating in the provram spend a great many times as much 
of their own money than is spent on them by our Government. 

Often I have seen a rifle club member who had received the benefit of a 
few dollars of Government money, go out and spend tens and frequently hun- 
dreds of dollars in the purchase of ammunition, arms, telescopes, and _ other 
equipment to enable him to more effectively participate in the National Board 
program. 

A most important reason justifying the National Board appropriation is 
that from it the Government will insure that an individual will as a result spend 
many times the sums of money spent upon him. What defense activity is 
there where a few cents of Government expenditure results in spending many 
dollars by individuals in the furtherance of the defense program? 

America was once a nation of riflemen. Our ancestors needed their arms for 
self-defense and to kill game for subsistence and many, as a result, became inti- 
mately familiar with and skilled in the use of firearms. There was, therefore, 
creat interest in firearms, and competitions were without Government support 
of any kind, an important phase of the social activity of our pioneer con- 
munities. 

Conditions have changed, firearms are not an immediately present necessity 
to the average citizen, firearms competition is not a spectator activity so interest 
has waned. The individual skilled use of the tools of his profession is an essen- 
tial to a member of the Armed Forces. The National Defense Act as early as 
1903 set up the National Board as a machanism to promote interest in firearms 
activity to compensate for such loss of interest. 

The program of the National Board involves the provision of places where 
firearms practice and competition may take place, the supply of some arms and 
ammunition for practice, and the organization of training and competition in 
their use. 
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Competitions under the National Board program have a sporting aspect. This 

is desire able because in order to promote training and to develop the skills neces- 
sary to the individual serving his country in the national defense, we must either 
force him or persus ide him, and if the individual is able to compete, he will with- 
out compulsion spend time, money, and effort in the training necessary to success 
n competition Which is the training necessary to the national defense. 
The National Board program promotes competition in the club, between clubs, 
in regions and areas, and culminates after the small-arms school in competition 
at the national mate hes. Whoever heard of an athletic coach in college or high 
school who trained the members of his team in a vacuum? Every candidate is 
trained competitively because that is the only way his men or women develop 
the skills and morale necessary for success. 

Training a soldier, an airman, a marine, or a sailor is an expensive operation. 
The Government pays the individual, houses, feeds, and takes care of him at a 
very substantial per diem expense and in an emergency the time is short. Asa 
result, in every war in which this country has been engaged a tremendous price 
has been paid in money and blood because of lack of training of the individual 
and lack of skill of the individual in the use of the tools of his profession. 

The record shows that a substantial proportion of the men armed with personal 
weapons failed to use them in combat even though use would have increased 
their chance of survival. Why? Because those men were inadequately trained, 
and had not had time to develop the habits that would have caused them to use 
their arms in spite of excitement, fear, or panic. 

When a man is inducted into the armed services he enters a completely new 
kind of life, with much to learn in a very short time. It takes a long time to 
develop the habits and skills necessary for the effective use by him of the arm 
with which he personally is equipped. The National Board program will give 
the individual before he enters the armed services the long-time training needed 
to form the habits which will protect him under the stress of combat. 

Those who succeed in athletics succeed because they have worked up through 
the ranks from tyro to expert. Professional baseball players, for example, are 
the product of the sandlot, the grade school, the college, the minor league, and 
the training camp. Many years are spent in developing the skills, men submit 
themselves to that ordeal because they have had an opportunity to develop the 
competitive instinct. The National Board program offers the opportunity for 
our men to submit themselves at their own expense and on their own time to 
continuous, intensive training, which it is difficult if not impossible for the 
armed services by virtue of the same time and money limitations to give them 
after they don the uniform. 

The increase in the appropriation requested which was approved by the House 
committee is a long step in the right direction. However, it still leaves the many 
thousands of reserve personnel subject to immediate call in an emergency without 
effective means for preparing themselves to meet that emergency. 

The added money for training of inductees is most welcome, but on the other 
hand there is a large reservoir of reserves, people who served 2 years or more, 
who are subject to call in case of emergency with no means of making prepara- 
tion. Here is a cheap and easy way of making them personally ready with per- 
sonal firearms. Certainly that opportunity should be given them, and therefore at 
least another million dollars for .30 caliber would be added. It is not only the 
junior program but overall national preparedness program for all physically fit 
and training in firearms is essential. 

Marksmanship is not something that you learn in 1 day. 


il 


CONCLUSION 


1. The National Board program, if supported by the appropriation requested 
can and will train those subject to duty in uniform in the use of firearms and 
make them in that respect competent members of the Armed Forces. 

2. Because of the time factor in the development of habits, the basic work 
can be better done in civil life than when the man is in uniform. 

The expenditure of a relatively small sum of Government money for each 
individual before he wears the uniform, results in his spending for the same 
purpose greatly increased sums of money, all of which would have to be spent 
by Government if the training waits until he is in uniform. 

4. To the extent that firearms training is given in civil life, to just that 
extent can more time be available for training the man in uniform in skills 
which cannot be taught in civil life. 
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5. It is good economy for Congress to appropriate now the small sum required 
for the National Board program in order that larger sums will not late 


: r have 
to be appropriated in an emergency. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Parker. I am Col. Francis W. Parker, United States Army 
Reserve, retired. I am a patent lawyer from Chicago. I am almost 
70 years old and I have been at this training in rifle and pistol marks. 
manship for almost half a century. I am the oldest member in tery; 
of service on the National Board. I am here not for that reasop, 
but because I am an American citizen and also because I have a per- 
sonal interest in this matter that many do not have. 


RIFLE TRAINING 


My 19-year-old son, an infantryman, was killed in the Battle of 
the Bulge. He spent a few days with me when I was stationed jn 
Washington during the last war before he went overseas. He, in part, 
because of this training by the National Board and, in part, becaus 
of my personal interest and that of his older brother who was a cap. 
tain of Ordnance Reserve, he was an expert with the infantryman’s 
arms. He was a very competent ordnance man and was taken out 
of the ordnance school when there was a shortage of infantry and 
put in the infantry. 

As I say, he was killed in the Battle of the Bulge. Before he left, 
the thing that worried that boy, 19 years old, was the fact that there 
wasn’t anybody in his company that really knew anything about the 
use of the firearms that the infantryman was armed with. 

The reason why I am so tremendously interested in putting this 
program over is that I do not want other parents in another emer- 
gency to have the feeling that I have that my boy might have survived 
if the other fellows he was with had been properly trained. 


ADEQUACY OF AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Now, there was some discussion a while ago about the cost of this 
ammunition and whether they use it all up. I have been training teams 
and men, as I say, for almost a half century and I have never known 
a single man who participated in the National Board program that 
did not have to buy for himself a lot more ammunition than he got 
from the National Board. 

When the director of civilian marksmanship issues a hundred or so 
rounds to one of the men who is affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and participating in that program, you can put it down on the 
book that that man is going to spend several hundred dollars in that 
shooting season to furnish his own ammunition because the few rounds, 
the 100 or so rounds that this appropriation will give a man, does not 
begin to be enough for him to get the training that he wants. 

All that we are doing with the national matches is giving them 
enough bait so they will spend their own money. 

That is why it seems to me that this appropriation is one of the most 
economical appropriations that Congress can make. What other 
appropriation can you make which will result in the man who gets the 
benefit of it spending 4 or 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 times as much money himself 
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as you give him? But you have to give him that bait. You have to 
vet the show on the road as Mr. Porter says. That is why we think 
that this program ought to go over and in order to do the job right 
we need to put up, the Congress does, at least the sum of money that 
the National Board recommended. ; 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator CuAvez. Let me ask this question of Mr. Porter: The serv- 
ices approved somuch. Then the Budget Bureau cut it somuch. The 
House has allowed so much. You want the total restoration; is that 
the idea ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. Senator, let me say this: I do not know 
whether you recall it or not, but there has been some conversations and 
correspondence between you and myself and Senator Hill about this 
item. I do believe that I will continue to carry on the correspondence 
and keep him fully apprised of any further developments along this 
line. We certainly do hope that you gentlemen can see fit to restore 
this full appropriation, or else get the equivalent of it in the way of 


ammunition. 
CIVILIAN TEAM EXPENSE 


Colonel Parker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one more thing. 
That is with respect to the paying of the expenses of these civilian 
teams to Camp Perry. That is in effect the conduct of an examina- 
tion. These men have gone through the training at home and at Camp 
Perry in the school, and then we have an examination. The only ex- 
amination you can have is a competition and all examinations in all 


the schools and college are really competitions. But if we do not 
appropriate the money to pay these civilian teams, what does that 
mean? That means the rich man who has enough money to go, goes; 
and the poor man cannot go. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. Thank you, sir. 

(reneral Epson. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN LEGION 


Senator Cuavez. Now, the next witness was to be Mr. Miles Ken- 
nedy. He is not here, but we have a letter from the American Legion 
signed by Clarence E. Olson, assistant director, which will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Appreciating that your subcommittee is very busy with 
the tremendous task of analyzing budget requirements for the Department of 
Defense, we have decided against personal appearance in behalf of funds for the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and respectfully request, 
in lieu thereof, that this communication be accepted and considered as the 
American Legion’s testimony and that it be made a part of the record of such 
hearings. 
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For many years the American Legion has appeared before Appropriations Sut 
committees of both Houses to make pleas for adequate funds four the very wort 
purposes for which the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice aa 
created more than 50 years ago. Our interest dates back to the close of Wort, 
War I when returning veterans interested themselves in civilian marksmanshi. 
activities, not only as a highly competitive sport, but also as an adjunet a 
national defense. These men had come to appreciate the value of the infantry. 
man’s arm, the rifle, and had witnessed many unnecessary casualties chargeable 
to the pitiful lack of training in finding and hitting the target, and to the simple 
care and maintenance of the piece. Ineffective fire, due to training or mainte. 
nance deficiencies, often spelled a death warrant. 

Rifle clubs were organized across the Nation and as time went on it natural 
followed that juniors became more interested. This brought on junior ¢lyhg 
under the sponsorship of American Legion posts and individual Legionnaires 
Both senior and junior clubs engaged in competitive matches at local, State, ang 
National levels. Thousands of young men thus became proficient in the use ayq 
sare of the rifle. Many of these became able instructors whose services in Wor\q 
War II and the Korean emergency proved invaluable. The effect of the earlier 
civilian training was far-reaching in wartime. 

Not so far back in the history of our country the rifle was an important anq 
valued piece of equipment. Great numbers of our male population were woel] 
acquainted with its use. But as our country has developed, as the areas became 
more crowded, the use of the rifle has diminished until today only a very small 
percentage of our youth have even fired one. Safety factors require adequate 
facilities and expert supervision in marksmanshi}-training programs and that 
is where the NBPRP comes into its important role. 

But to fulfill its purpose the NBPRP has to have funds adequate to render 
maximum assistance in the development of galleries and ranges; the availability 
of small-bore and high-caliber ammunition, target material, and other essentials, 
It must also be in position to encourage, lead, coordinate, plan, and otherwise 
lend aid to the promotion of rifle clubs, as well as to the effective performance of 
same. 

In recent years the annual appropriation for these purposes has diminished, 
It is our opinion that insufficient funds have not only held back the promotion 
of rifle clubs and practice but that it has also permitted initiative to “die on the 
vine” to the end that civilian marksmanship training may soon come to an 
unhappy termination. 

We sincerely believe that money spent in the direction of marksmanship train- 
ing for our youth is but a small premium on the stored-up military value that will 
follow. As these young men enter the Active or Reserve military forces, their 
earlier marksmanship training begins paying immediate dividends. 

We have always felt that State civilian team participation at the national 
matches served very useful purposes. These matches provided incentive for the 
arduous training necessary for team membership qualification. The instruction 
received there and the competition encountered al! serve to round out topflight 
experts in rifle marksmanship. As these people return to their homes and com- 
munities, their enthusiasm spread to friends and acquaintances, which results in 
others enrolling in this great program. We should like to see the Congress 
restore the funds for this purpose. 

The sum of $150,000 for 1956 appears to us to be entirely inadequate. That 
sum does not represent a realistic approach to the needs if we are to make the 
civilian marksmanship program work. 

We sincerely recommend that the original request of $1,866,000 be approved by 
your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ly 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, 
Assistant Director. 
SECTION 638 


Senator CuAvez. We will next call Mr. Dewey. Before he pro- 
ceeds. I should like to insert in the record section 638, which reads 
as follows: 


No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the disposal 
or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been justified before the 
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appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is economically sound 
and that the related services can be performed by a contractor without danger 
+, national security. 


to ni 
That is the section you are going to discuss 
Mr. Dewey. That is exactly right, Senator. 
Senator Cuavez. Will you identify yourself for the record, giving 
us your name and whom you represent 4 


PaAcIFIC AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. DEWEY, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
COMPETITION WITH GOVERNMENT VESSELS 


Mr. Dewey. Thank you, Senator. My name is Ralph B. Dewey, 
Washington representative of the Pacific American Steamship As- 
gciation, headquarters in San Francisco, which association com- 
prises the principal ship operators on the Pacfic coast. 

Iam sure that the members of this subcommittee and the full 
committee, are keenly aware that the steamship industry at the present 
time is one which is very definitely in competition with Defense 
Department’s merchant marine, the so-called Military Sea Trans- 
yrtation Service. I am not prepared in these proceedings to open 
the subject of the degree of that competition ; how much of it is logical, 
proper, fair, or otherwise equitable. I do, however, simply wish to 
orient my testimony to this fact, that we are in competition on many 
trade routes directly, daily, with ships operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, carrying in many commodities identical to the ones we are, 
not special commodities, but general merchandise. And, as such, 
we feel constrained to testify in these proceedings on a matter such 
as section 638 which really deals with one of the fundamental mat- 
ters of public policy in our present-day Government. With that 
preliminary statement, I would like to read a very brief statement. 

Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 


VIEW OF STEAMSHIP INDUSTRY 


Mr. Dewey. I should first state that other steamship groups from 
both coasts—I represent, of course, the west coast—from the east coast 
and all other steamship associations have communicated separately 
with this committee and the views that I represent here this morning 
have been expressed by them. 

I simply will elaborate upon what is generally the view of the 
steamship industry today. 


OBJECTIONS TO SECTION 638 


Our opposition to section 638 stems from a fear that this section will : 

1. Supersede certain executive department agreements that affect 
_ relationships between the Defense Department and the shipping 
Industry. 

2. Violate the intent of Congress as expressd in various statutes. 

3. Put the damper on any action which might flow from recommen- 
dations of the Government Operations Committee of Congress or from 
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the Hoover Commission reports, both of which groups have studieg 
this precise problem for a considerable time. 

4, Hamper progress already made by the Defense Department }. 
self and the various committees within the Department that are study. 
ing areas where the Government can safely get out of business enter. 
prises. 

The proponents, of course, disclaim any intent in section 638 to sto 
the institution of economies or essential changes in Government ep. 
terprises and emphasize that they simply want to provide Congress 
through its appropriate committees with the final veto on any changp 
in the status of Defense Department activities. In practice, however 
it seems obvious that the clumsiness of a procedure which requires q 
myriad of details to come before busy congressional committees and 
the attendant risk of jurisdictional controversies could, in and of 
themselves, make the plan quite unworkable and could effectively stop 
many plans for instituting economies within the Defense Department, 


LANGUAGE USED IN SECTION 638 


I use that word “unworkable.” I might call your attention to sey- 
eral phrases in section 638 that are very unclear, are rather new in 
statutory language, and might require endless interpretation. 


VIOLATION OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


Mr. Dewey. The retention of section 638, in our view, would be the 
violation of a fundamental principle of our legislative process, which 
provides that whenever the basic principle of policy of our economic 
system is to undergo a major overhaul that such proposal should be 
the subject of exhaustive inquiry, investigation, and study by the com- 
mittees of Congress within whose jurisdiction such basic principle 
resides. This is much too great a problem and involves a far too im- 
portant public-policy question to be submerged in an appropriations 
measure. We respectfully urge that the Appropriations Committee 
delete section 638 and ake the matter to the substantive committees 
in both Houses, specifically the Government Operations Committees, 
whose responsibilities for investigating and recommending legisla- 
tion regarding Government operations are established by resolution of 
the Congress. 

HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS 


We are somewhat concerned that the impetus for the inclusion of 
section 638 in the Defense Department Appropriations Act might be 
based upon the trumped-up hysteria in certain quarters that the 
Hoover Commission recommendations are the cause of every recent 
change in the Military Establishment, especially if it involves reduc- 
tion of personnel. Actually, as this committee well knows, the issue 
of the degree to which the Government should engage in business 
activities antedates the Hoover Commission by a number of years. 
Further, congressional interest in the matter has brought about many 
constructive changes during the course of those investigations, and the 
Hoover Commission, in its recent reports, has emphasized once again 
the salient points in this controversy, which are: 

1. Government businesses pay no taxes. 
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9, Government businesses deprive Government of taxes that would 
otherwise be paid from private sources. é 

3, Government cost figures are incomplete and most accounting 
records are inadequate since many overhead and expense items are 
omitted. . 

4, Government enterprises are in many cases responsible for unfair 
competition. 

5. Government enterprises tend to perpetuate themselves. 

§, Government enterprises tend to spawn other Government enter- 
prises of a corollary or support nature. 


ACTION OF 83D CONGRESS 


Members of this committee will recall that in the 83d Congress, both 
the House and Senate Government Operations Committees considered 
legislation dealing with the same issue which is raised in section 638. 
The House passed H. R. 9835 and the Senate Committee passed an 
amended version, the substance of both bills being to provide the 
machinery for adjudicating which of the many Government enter- 
prises are necessary to be retained. The fundamental difference be- 
tween last year’s legislation and section 638, however, is that the 
executive department rather than congressional committees would 
serve as the investigatory body (Department of Commerce) and the 
President would exercise the final judgment as to whether a Govern- 
ment enterprise should cease or continue, depending upon the national 
interest involved. 

Let me insert that I certainly am not wedded to the manner in which 
these things should be done in the executive department. The point 
[am raising is simply that this myriad of details is better handled by 
executive department committees that are familiar with the business 
that the Government is engaged in. 


MATTER FOR SUBSTANTIVE COMMITTEES 


Senator Cuavez. If I understand you correctly, you think an inves- 
tigation should be made of the problem and should be done by legis- 
lative committees ? 

Mr. Dewry. The substantive committees; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dewey. It is our hope that the Appropriations Committee will 
not tie the hands of the substantive committees of Congress to con- 
“9 once again in this Congress this important question of public 
policy. 


ADMINISTRATION PROBLEM POSED 


Every well-run enterprise should have the flexibility to institute 
ecohomies on its own without being forced to go to the board of 
directors for every decision. Section 638, however, would require 
the Defense Department to consult a special board of directors sit- 
ting as a committee of Congress to get clearance as to whether or not 
the Department could institute an economy or divest itself of some 
commercial-type enterprise. The administrative problems and the 


— manipulations in such a procedure would indeed be formid- 
able, 
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Finally, I would like to quote from an address by General Lisep. 
hower, then Chief of Staff, made in Detroit on June 3, 1946, in which 
he states: 

In general, the more use we are able to make of outside resources the more 
energy the Army will have to devote to strictly military problems for whose 
solution there are no outside facilities, or which, for special security reasons, 
can only be handled by the military. 

General Eisenhower’s words might well be a summation of thg 
widely held view that the Defense Department should use outsidg 
facilities wherever possible and confine itself to essential or noncom- 
petitive business functions. There is a long way to go before this 
goal outlined by General Eisenhower will be achieved, but progress 
is being made all the time. We earnestly urge that section 638 not 
be placed as a roadblock toward achieving this goal. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Senator Haypen. What is the exact status of the law? Is the 
functioning at this moment a satisfactory arrangement in the various 
departments of the Government to accomplish this end, or is addi- 
tional legislation necessary, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Dewey. I do feel that additional legislation is necessary to 
establish in a clearer fashion the relationship between Government 
business and private business. 

We speak really too often in the platitude of private enterprise, and 
yet when people discuss it intelligently in an informal way nobody 
is quite sure just what is Government enterprise and what should 
be and what is logical to be and what shouldn’t be, and which violates 
our precepts. 

SHIPPING POLICY 


Senator Haypen. In the case of shipping, there have been a great 
many ships owned by the United States tied up. Another policy is 
that they be released under contract to private shippers. As to ship- 
ping, has a policy been worked out ? 

Mr. Dewey. A policy has been worked out in the executive depart- 
ment. There is an agreement between the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Defense as to the priority that private vessels, 
the priority in which private vessels will be used by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Senator Haypen. Does that vary from time to time according to 
the demand upon the Department of Defense? Whenever we get in 
trouble, we need a great many ships and we recommission some of 
them. On the other hand, if we did not need them, we could put them 
in mothballs and let private shipping do the business. 

You say there is a satisfactory arrangement now that has been pro- 
—— by Jaw and by regulation that you do not want disturbed? 

s that it? 


FLEXIBLE EXECUTIVE SHIPPING AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Dewey. That is essentially my point, Senator Hayden, that we 
have the executive agreements. We would like to reassess them from 
time to time, or we would like the cabinet officers that are responsible 
for these agreements to reassess them from time to time. It is our view 
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that you freeze into law the retention of functions that are done by 
pivilian personnel, and as you know, sir, many of the Government 
ships have on them civilian personnel. a 

Senator HaypeN. I think Senator Chavez is in the same fix, because 
hoth come from States that have dry rivers and no harbors. I do 


we 7 ye nore ate a 
know how, as members of the Committee on Appropriations, we 


jot 


van be experts on the needs of the shipping industry. 
Mr. Dewey. I do not know, Senator. I think you have always had 
» yery keen understanding of the shipping industry from what I 


ecall. 

Senator Haypen. All I know is, to tell you the truth, my interest in 
shipping began just before the First World War. We thought that 
‘fwe got into a war, there would be a tremendous demand for copper 
pecatise Copper is used in the manufacture of cartridge shells, and we 
were the largest producer of copper of any State in the Union. So 
looked like, with the rest of the world going to war, we were not in 
it vet. that there would be a tremendous demand for copper. What 
happened was that the British took all their ships to carry on the war 
and we could not ship our copper to Europe, so we had to shut down 
ourmines. So then I became convinced there should be an American 
merchant marine, 

PRESERVATION OF MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. Dewey. Youand Lare of one mind onthat. What we are really 
talking about is the preservation of the framework in which the present 
privately operated merchant marine runs itself. My testimony is 
rather general, sir, because I feel it is the basic principle involved, but 
siuce you have raised the question of shipping, I will address myself 
tothat and say that we feel that this section in a sense ties the hands of 
evervbody and sets in a few words here, in an appropriation act, a 
policy that is being hammered out elsewhere in the Congress and 
volves so many people and so many considerations that I am wonder- 
ing Whether this might not be a roadblock toward the proper resolution 
of this great public question. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Dewey, while you are speaking for the 
Pacific coast, the same argument would be applicable to the Atlantic 
coast, to the gulf coast, or anywhere where shipping is involved ¢ 

Mr. Dewry. Yes, sir: it certainly would. 

Senator Cravez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dewry. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Hudson, you are C. D. Hudson, president of 
the National Wooden Box Association. 


NATIONAL WoopEN Box ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF C. D. HUDSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
EFFECT OF DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTIVES 


Senator CHAvez. I presume you are going to make the same kind of 
argument that the prior witness did. 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, similarly, but reporting perhaps 
rather specifically with regard to the wooden-box industry and its 
experience under existing directives concerning the Government com- 
petition, 

61179—55——79 
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Senator Haypen. The directives are based on legislative authority, 
or are they departmentally made? 

Mr. Henson. They are departmentally made, including of cour 
the directive issued by the Bureau of the Budget and also | by the See. 
retary of Defense. And further by various departments of de fetise, 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Will you insert your statement in the record anq 
highlight it for us? Give us the general idea. 

Mr. Hupson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SECTION 63S, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION BILL FOR 1956 


My name is C. D. Hudson. I am executive vice president of the Nations 
Wooden Box Association, representing approximately 250 manufacturers of 
wooden boxes and shook operating throughout the United States. 

We respectfully urge the elimination of section 638 from the Department , 
Defense appropriation bill for 1956, for the reason that the limitation on defense 
funds proposed by this section would, in our opinion, not only terminate further 
steps toward shutting down commercial-type activities and operations of defens 
installations, but would encourage reactivation and expansion of activities yoy 
idle or reduced under present policies, 

While the wooden-box industry demonstrated during World War IT its abilin 
to double and even triple its output to meet defense needs, it witnessed unt 
approximately 2 years ago a continuous increase in competition from Gover 
ment-owned box plants as operated at military installations. The peak of Goy 
ernment production of wooden boxes, in competition with privately owned plants 
appears to have been attained early in 1953. The report of hearings before 
the Harden subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operatio1 
covering the session of July 27, 1953, includes a summary of box manufacturing 
installations which indicated the employment of approximately 2,500 civilians 
and an annual payroll of approximately $8,750,000. In this connec tion we quote 
from testimony submitted on the above date by Harold L. Lovelace, Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, as follows: 

“In the continental United States there are 74 depots in the mrepertane nt of the 
Army supply system, 16 Department of the Air Force depots, and 32 De ‘partment 
of the Navy major supply distribution points. These installations are located 
throughout the United States. Each military depot or similar installation has ¢ 
box and crate shop. The quantity and kind of work performed at these shops 
varies, depending upon the type depot, its mission, and location.” 

Since 1953, the military departments have operated under a policy calling for 
the reduction of box manufacturing activities at military installations, and in 
creased procurement of their requirements from privately owned and oper 
ated plants. This policy was indicated in the testimony as presented by M 
Lovelace, July 27, 1953, as follows: 

“In closing, Madam Chairman and members of the committee, let me assure 
you that with respect to box manufacturing, the policy of the military depart- 
ments is just as the directives of which you are aware and the testimony which 
you have already heard indicate; namely, to utilize the services of private in 
dustry to the maximum extent consistent with economy and efficiency of tili- 
tary operations. I think that the action which the military departments pro 
pose to take in case of box manufacturing is a sensible and realistic implementa- 
tion of this policy as applied to this field.” 

While Government-owned boxmaking facilities are still in operation at numer: 
ous installations, we can report that the production of a considerable volume 
of military box requirements has been transferred from Government to privately 
owned wooden-box plants. We believe that practically every Army general 
depot is now purchasing its box requirements. The Department of the Navy 
has issued an order to Navy installations requiring the purchase of all re 
curring sizes of wooden boxes from commercial sources. 

The wooden-box industry throughout the Nation is presently operating at pos 
sibly not more than 65 percent of its single shift capacity. The additional volume 
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that has developed as a result of reduction in operation of military box shops 
ie greatly appreciated, wR 

"The wooden-box industry has clearly demonstrated that it is capable of sup- 
plying under competitive conditions all military requirements. We understand, 
jowever, that a considerable volume of wooden boxes is still produced in Govern- 
ent-owned plants. As an item of evidence in support of this statement, we 
append Copy of an article appearing in the May 1955, issue of the Timberman, 
published at Portland, Oreg., describing the activities of a wooden-box plant 
operated by the Signal Corps. ’ 

As an additional item of evidence of continued operation of Government- 
owned boxmaking facilities, we cite the fact that the Mount Ranier Ordnance 
Depot, located near Tacoma, Wash., recently requested bids under their invi- 
ration 9069155, covering a quantity of box shook and assembled boxes totaling 
approximately 180,000 board-feet. After receiving bids from commercial plants, 
the low bidder was informed a few days ago that half of the requirement would 
be manufactured in the Mount Ranier Ordnance Depot box plant, and the other 
half would be manufactured in the McNeil Island Federal prison box plant. 

In our opinion, approval of section 638 would not only stop further progress 
roward shutting down the operation of Government-owned Wwooden-box plants, but 
vould encourage the reopening or the further activation of existing facilities. 

The wooden-box industry is keenly competitive. It could double its present 
output Within 30 to GO days. It utilizes low grades of lumber which will be 
available so long as lumber is produced and which must find a market outside 
the construction industry. The industry is essential to national defense and is 
ay important factor in the utilization of the Nation’s forest resources, 

In view of these facts, I respectfully urge that the Department of Defense be 
jermitted and encouraged to complete the transfer of its wooden-box require- 
nents to privately owned and operated facilities, and that section 638 be stricken 
from the Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

| thunk the members of the committee for the privilege of presenting this 
statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hupson. My name is C. D, Hudson. I am executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Wooden Box Association. We represent approxi- 
mately 250 manufacturers of wooden boxes and shook operating 
throughout the United States. Many of these plants are integrated 
with sawmill operations, 


REQUESTS ELIMINATION OF SECTION 638 


We respectfully urge the elimination of section 638. 

| will not go into detail with regard to this section, but in our opinion 
(lis section would slow down, or perhaps nullify existing directives 
which have resulted in considerable progress toward getting the Gov- 
ernment out of the wooden-box business as well as out of many other 
Nes, 


VAGUE WORDING CITED 


The section itself is so vague as to lead inevitably to administrative 
(lifficulties, in our opinion. 

The word “traditional” appears there. Tradition is defined by Web- 
‘eras something handed down from the past, an inherited culture, 
attitude, et cetera. The term “appropriate committee” is carried in 


t 


at section. ‘There again there is indefiniteness and vagueness. 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION IN WOODEN-BOX INDUSTRY 


Now, while the wooden-box industry demonstrated during World 
War IL its ability to double and treble its output under emergency 
onditions, it witnessed until approximately 2 years ago a continuous 
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increase of competition from the Government, particularly from hoy 
plants operated at military installations, The peak of this productigy 
apparently was reached in late 1952 or in 1953, when the Hardey 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations ye. 
ceived testimony to the effect that there were 2,500 civilians engaged 
in making wooden boxes at military installations under an annual 
payroll approximating $884 million. The experience has been tha 
the Government still uses a big volume of wooden boxes made froy, 
lumber, having in mind our export program and the foreign bases, 

The temptation on the part of military installations is to set up a 
box plant as an easy way to provide sometimes for overpacking of 
materials already received. 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURES DESCRIBED 


Senator Cuavez. What do they get, the shooks and then assemble 
them 4 

Mr. Hupson. In some instances, but usually they buy the lumber, 
They buy the lumber which is delivered at general depots and similiu 
military installations. At all these installations there is a small eabi- 
net shop. This is the genesis of a box plant. Three or four carpenters 
work there. They decide to make a few boxes. They put in a little 
equipment. Then more equipment, and more men, until we saw in 
World War II the Government operating the largest box plant in the 
United States. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, to get the men and the personnel to 
that would call for woodworking machinery. 

Mr. Hupson. Correct. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Haypen. Now, the Tlouse Committee on Government Oper 
tions looked into that hiatcer ¢ 

Mr. Hupson. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. And made its recommendations ? 

Mr. Hupson. Right. 

Senator Haypen. And the recommendations then were transmitted 
to the Department of the Government ? 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. With the result now that we are not making as 
many boxes in Government plants? 


BOXMAKING PLANTS REDUCED 


Mr. Hupson. That is right. Quite a number of box plants have 
been shut down, particularly at Army general depots, and the Navy 
has issued an order to all of its installations now to procure from 
commercial sources all recurring sizes, that is long runs. 

Senator Cuavez. Whether it is lumber or otherwise? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes; I believe that is correct. I am in touch par- 
ticularly with the wooden-box situation. 
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COMPETITION SAVES MONEY 


Senator HLlavpen. That system in your opinion is really saving the 
(Government money ¢ 

Mr. Ilupson. ¢ ertainly. Our business is highly competitive. On 
every requirement that is advertised there is keen competition. The 
business operates in every lumber-producing area, particularly, and 
also in metropolitan areas. 

The capacity of the industry is sufficient to absorb within 30 days 
twice the present volume. These men are anxious for business. Now, 
in the face of that situation, we cannot justify further purchases of 
equipme nt or the purchases of inventories of lumber and the operation 
of these plants. In fact, they cannot be justified even under existing 
directives and orders. 

Senator CHavez. How would section 638 affect that ? 

Mr. Hupson. Section 638 raises the question as to whether they 
should shut down any more of these plants and it may be that by 
tradition they could defend some of the existing idle plants. 'Tradi- 
tionally, and that is a big term, they have been operated. And we 
‘nd that this is the situation: Within each department there are those 
who believe thoroughly in the Government getting out of those lines 
of activities which are adequately and competitively served by private 
ndustry. We find most sympathetic considerations, but also within 
{hese agencies, it is natural and it is human, there are those who would 
like to slow down this conversion and perpetuate an existing plant 
or reactivate a plant which has been shut down. 

We feel that section 638 is just what they need in order to do that. 
They could slow down the present trend and their present progress, 
and | think we have ample evidence to show that there are areas not 
insympathy with the present policy. 


“\PPROPRIATE COMMITTEE” ANALYZED 


Senator Haypen. What intrigues me, Mr. Chairman, is that I can- 
not think of any other appropriate committee except the Committee 
on Appropriations that provides the funds to which a matter of this 
kind could be taken up. With all the work that we have to do now, 
| do not know how we could take care of all these things and devote 
our time to anything else. 

Senator Cnavez. Whether they go ahead, or do not go ahead, de- 
pends on whether or not they get any funds out of this committee. 

Senator Haypen. That is right. 

Mr. Hupson. But you see that section 638 would earmark all of 
vour funds, put a red tag on it, so they could not use it to go out and 
buy boxes commercially produced. 


REASON FOR GOVERNMENT OPERATION OF BOX PLANTS 


Now, Just as ree ‘ently as l year ago Twas told by a spokesman within 
one of the departments that the reason they had not shut down box 
plants then operating was that they had funds with which they could 
buy lumber and they could hire labor and they could buy boxmaking 
equipment, but they did not have funds which could be utilized in 
the procurement of manufactured boxes from commercial sources. 

Senator Cravez. And under section 638 they would; is that it? 
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Mr. Hupson. Under section 638 there would be no funds rele, 
there for the purchase of boxes from commercial sources unless it |\q\ 
been traditionally done, or reversing it, the tradition of the area woul 
be preserved with respect to manufacturing these products. 

Now, I attached to my statement a reprint from a current trade 
magazine of May 1955 depicting the operation of an Army Signal 
depot box plant. We are not criticizing that particular operation y. 
verely. We merely point to it as an item of evidence supporting thy 
fear that we have that this thing can go on for years. 

Section 638 which LI will term a “monkey wrench” section can per. 
petuate it indefinitely. 

I have intention: ally limited my statement to the possible etfects of 
section 638 on the wooden-box industry realizing that later testimony 
will cover a much wider field. 


se 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Our industry is ¢ ompr ised primarily of small-business units. Con. 
mercial-type activities as conducted by the Government compete to a 
major degree with small business. Thus, during the expansion of Goy- 
ernment-operated commercial and manufacturing enterprises thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of small-business men have seen theip 
Government going into competition with them. In effect, it is a notice 
to them that they are incapable of supplying their Government : that 
they are too inefticient. They supply big business with services, 
products, materials, accessories, and equipment, but their Government 
cannot rely upon them for its requirements. 

I take the position that if the Federal Government has saved a 
money in its invasion of commercial fields, such savings have ‘ee. at 
the cost of undermining the self-confidence, prestige, and solve ncy of 
small business. 

I hope that no obstacle, certainly no legislative action, will stand i) 
the way of the continued rapid progress toward getting the Federal 
Government out of competition with commercial-type activities | 
those fields that are adequately and competitively served by private 
enterprise. 

Senator Cuavez. I will make this statement before you leave, Mr. 
Hudson: We have a tremendous amount of correspondence, Senator 
Hayden, dealing with this particular section. It is about 40 to | 
on your side, Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hupson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Hayden. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. Thank you for appearing. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATED BUSINESSMEN 
STATEMENT OF LEONARD CALHOUN, REPRESENTATIVE 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Calhoun. 

I understand, Mr. Calhoun, that you are representing Mr. Elton 
Kile, of Plain City, Ohio. 

Mr. Catnoun. Yes, sir; I am pinchhitting for Mr. Kile. 

Senator Cuavez. We will insert his statement in the record, ané 
then you highlight it for us. 
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-Cannoun. Yes, sir; I will try to do so very briefly, Mr. Chair- 


yan. 2 - 
The statement referred to follows :) 


gp,TEMENT OF ELTON KILE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATED BUSINESSMEN, INC., 
IN OPPOSITION TO SECTION 638 oF H. R. 6042 


Tam Elton Kile, of Plain City, Ohio. I am president of National Associated 
Businessmen, with offices at 910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

[ speak for the members of our association in opposition to section 638 of H. R. 
42, the Defense Department appropriations bill, which is now before your com- 
mittee. We have reference to no other sections or. provisions of H. R. 6042. 
section 638 reads as follows: 

“No part of the funds appropriated in this act may be used for the disposal 
or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been justified before the 
appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is economically sound and 
that the related services can be performed by a contractor without danger to 
national security.” 

Let me say at the beginning that the Federal Government has been in various 
kinds of commercial, industrial, and financial business for a great Many years. 
The ropewalk at the Boston Navy Yard was set up by President Andrew Jackson 
nore than 120 years ago, so the Navy would not be dependent upon Russian 
hemp. The Navy’s paintmaking factories began as an experiment more than 
half a century ago. The roasting of coffee, the manufacture of spectacles, false 
teeth, and wooden legs, the baling of scrap metal, and scores of other activities 
were begun, you may be sure, with no thought that they would go on forever. As 
the Hoover Commission stated recently: “Government creates business-type en- 
terprises in economic emergencies, in the emergenices of war, and for the devel- 
opment of projects which are not adapted to private enterprise.” But, as this 
report goes on, by the time their tasks have been completed they “resist termi- 
nation.” 

So it was that the Shannon committee, conducting a congressional investiga- 
tion 25 years ago, found that Government was engaged in more than 100 busi- 
ness-type activities—and condemned most of them as competitively wrong. 

A quarter century has changed the Shannon committee list very little. The 
Bonner committee, after exhaustive and highly revealing hearings that filled 4 
wlumes in 1952, reported a slightly different list of about 100 Government busi- 
iess-type enterprises, and the Harden committee, following the pattern of the 
jonner Committee in 1953-54, found the departments and agencies still doing 
business in just about the same way. 

But for all the congressional investigations, all the generally adverse reports, 
und the nonpartisan agreement that something ought to be done about the situa- 
tion, action Was a long time in coming. Last year several bills were introduced, 
and after hearings before the Government Operations Committee, one of them, 
H. Ro 9835, was passed unanimously on the Consent Calendar of the House. In 
the Senate there were brief hearings before a subcommittee of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee and the bill was favorably reported, but the 
Senate adjourned before action could be taken. 

However, there is before the Senate Government Operations Committee at the 
present time a bill, S. 1003, by Senator McClellan, of Arkansas, which states as 
adeclaration of policy : 

“The strength of this Nation rests on the free competitive enterprise economic 
sysiem. The framers of the Constitution of the United States never intended 
that this Government should compete with the people in the carrying on of 
hisiness activity. This Government is now engaged in more than 100 business- 
type activities in competition with the people. Such Government competition 
tends to destroy initiative on the part of the people and to restrict the normal 
growth and expansion of private enterprise. It removes more and more property 
from local tax bases, seriously threatening the financial integrity and continued 
existence of State and local governments. It further deprives the people of 
opportunities for private employment and enterprise, thereby reducing their 
ability to pay taxes without which the Government cannot exist. It is the 
declared poliey of the Congress that the Government shall get out and stay out 
of business-type competition. * * *” 

[am sure that this statement of policy represents the view of a majority of 
the Members of Congress of both parties. Most assuredly, it is the view of the 
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members of the Senate Small Business Committee, whose members, including 
both Democrats and Republicans, unanimously reported to the Senate on March 

30, 1955, that “One of the major problems confronting your committee durin 
the past year was that of Government competition with private business” i 
stated without equivocation that “it should be apparent to the Goy ernment 
agencies involved that if definite action is not forthcoming to remove thy 
iment from competition, the Congress will meet the problem with 
action and force the curtailment of competition.” 

That type of positive declaration has been made many times, by officiais in 
many agencies of Government. I have never heard any Member of either bray 
of the Congress or of either political party condone Government’s continued Ope? 
ation in the fields of competitive business. I know of no official statement th; 
says the establishment of nontaxpaying business enterprises should be 
as a policy of the Government. 

During the past few years, great strides have been taken voluntarily by varjoys 
departinents and agencies to get Government out of competitive business. Ac ‘ 


» Govern. 
appropriate 


atinia 


in its position as guardian of the interests of small business, the Department og 
Commerce has expressed great concern over Government’s encroachment ; 
so many of the fields of small-business operation. In January of this year, the 
Bureau of the budget sent to the departments and agencies a request that they 

list all of the business activities in which they are engaged. The Defense Denar 

ment, under whose widespreading tent there have been set up by far the ereatest 
number of Government’s commercial and industrial activities, has issued dire 

tives over a period of the past 8 years, listing its business activities and ordering 
many of them suspended or Closed. 

The Hoover Commission, in its recent report on business enterprises. stated 
“The total number of Government commercial- and industrial-type faci 
within the Department of Defense is impossible to estimate accurately : the tota 
number probably exceeds 2,500. The Government capital invested in 
enterprises probably exceeds $15 billion.” 

Forty-seven categories of business were listed, and the report comment 
“Probably about 1,000 individual facilities could be eliminated without 
to our national defense or any essential Government function.” 

It should be noted that 80 to 85 percent of the colpetitive business activitii 
of Government exist within the Defense Department and that many of these w 
started without congressional action or approval. 

As you can readily see, Mr. Chairman, a good start has been made towar 
getting the Government out of competitive business. The termination of sue 
enterprises should have every opportunity to proceed in an orderly fashion, wit! 
out interruption, for it is to the best interests of the Government itself. of the 
taxpayers and of the Nation's sound economy that this be done—and quickly 

And vet, to the utter amazement of many Members of the Congress, most of 
the officials of the executive departments, and all businessmen and taxpayers, 
when the Defense Department appropriations bill-—H. R. 6042—was reported 
the House 2 weeks ago, it was found to include section 6388, which would 
completely nullify the efforts so generally approved to get the Defense Dopari 
ment out of business. 

Obviously, such a section is out of order, for it is legislation which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with an appropriations bill. Obviously, too, the section must 
have been put into the bill with the express purpose of stopping the splendid 
efforts of the Defense Department to divorce its commercial and industri: 
entanglements. 

With the fine courage of his convictions, Congressman Carl Vinson, of Georgia. 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, declared in the delat 
the House floor: 

“T am asking the committee to strike it out. * * * It is legislation 
The purpose of it is to keep the Government in business. Everybody under- 
stands that. 

He went on to say: “The effect of the amendment is to keep the Government 
manufacturing things that the Government wants to get out of, and they cannot 
do it, if this section is agreed to, until some committee back here in Congress 
has had a review of it. The committee headed by the gentleman from Michigan. 
Mr. Hoffman, last year went into this subject matter. They had a long hearing 


and they recommended that the Government adopt a policy to get out of 


business. * * * 
“We find ourselves in a strange situation,’ Mr. Vinson declared. “It is the 


current policy of the Department of Defense, dated April 27, 1955, to use pri 


vately ope rated commercial and industrial type facilities to the greatest extent 
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nracticable. * * * Most of this type of activity involves small business. Every 
i ay we try to help smn: ul business but in this procedure you simply place another 
tumbling block in their way. 

Mr. Chairman, on a teller vote in the House, Mr. Vinson’s motion that section 
gx be struck from the bill carried by 160 to 134—but an hour later, when a 
rolleall was ordered, the section was reinstated by 202 to 154. 

The me umbers of National Associated Businessmen, who are engaged in many 
ines of competitive enterprise in all parts of the country, have asked “Why?” 
Itisa question to which I, too, would like to know the answer—but very frankly 
tide net find it in a statement attempting to defend section 638 which was 
esied by a member of the House Appropriations Committee. He said, and I 
te from the Congressional Record : 

“There is nothing here to keep Government in business; nothing to diserimi- 

nate against private industry ; nothing to prevent any legitimate transfer of an 

yetivity now performed by Government to private business. * * * No, Iam not 
rying to keep the Government in business.” 

"But, Mr. Chairman, it must be perfectly evident to anyone—as it was to 
Chairman Vinson—that section 638 could have no effect in the world other than 

to perpetuate every business activity in the Defense Department. You know 
and I know and every one of the 5 Members of the House knows that 
economy in Government is always highly desirable in the opinion of every 
(Congressman until it hits a project in his own district; and in the same way 
we all know that the termination of Government's competitive business activi- 
ties is a fine and praiseworthy idea until it runs afoul of some business or 
other, whatever its nature, in some Member’s home district. Immediately then, 
termination is frowned upon and resisted. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the Government business enterprises are located in 
the districts of Members of Congress, and if section 63S is retained in the 
Defense Department appropriations bill, it is unlikely that any of them will ever 
be terminated because they will run into the congressional act of mutual courtesy 
that is commonly known as logrolling. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken very bluntly, but I see no reason to beat around 
he bush. Either Government should get out of competitive business—and the 
lepartments and agencies should be given a free hand to terminate or curtail 
such activities as will not endanger the national health and security and have 
not been specifically authorized by act of Congress—or we should encourage 
more and still more invasion of the many fields of private enterprise by Uncle 
Sam. As the House Government Operations Committee put it, in its nonpartisan 
report last year: 

“If the Navy makes its paint to insure quality control, why shouldn’t all 
agencies do so? If paint is made by Government for quality control, why 
not beer, catsup, flour, oleo, jello, and tabasco sauce? Why should the Gov- 
ernment not raise its own meat, since it has rangeland, surplus grain, and 
know-how in the Department of Agriculture? Why should the military not 
make its own cars and trucks if it makes ships? Why not make all cotton 
goods with excess cotton and prison labor? Why not make all shoes instead 
of some, even though the industry is depressed? Where should the limit be 
drawn ? 

“It can be seen that an excuse can be given for expansion into hundreds of 
enterprises, but the end will be socialism.” 

The termination of some of Government’s long-standing business activities 
under both Democratic and Republican administrations in the past few years 
gives 2 Sample of the splendid results that may be achieved by the continuation 
of such a program. For instance: 

The Mississippi Barge Line, which was started in World War I and con- 
tinned on a money-losing basis for many years, has been sold and the purchaser 
will pay Federal income tax on his earnings. The World War II synthetie- 
rubber plants have been sold, at a figure considerably in excess of the valuation 
at which they were carried on Government's books—and they, too, are now 
taxpayers. An aleohol plant at Muscatine. Iowa, has been sold: Bluebeard’s 
Castle, a Government-owned hotel in the Virgin Islands, is in private hands; 
most of RFC’s prior loans are now carried by taxpaying banks and insurance 
companies, and a number of reserve plants from World War IT have been sold 
and turned from liabilities into assets, without in any way impairing their 
availability for defense purposes should we need them for another war. As 
an example, one such plant, which was sold a few years ago, has already paid 
into the Treasury more money in Federal income taxes on its earnings in private 
ownership than it originally cost. 


({l 
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I ask you gentlemen of the committee if we should put up legislative ), 
against other such sales when they are so obviously to the advantage of ,, 
taxpayers, the economy, the Treasury, and the Defense Department itself 

Speaking for the members of National Associated Businessmen, I urge yoy y 
eliminate section 638 from the Defense Department appropriations bill—ang 
insist upon that elimination both on the floor of the Senate and in conferen a 
with the House, which adopted the section, I feel sure, without recogniziyo ; 
contradiction of the policy which it adopted a year ago. 


le 


S 


“MONKEY WRENCH” SECTION 638 


Mr. Catnoun. I think, Mr. Chairman, the previous witness yoy 
aptly referred to section 638 as a monkey-wrench section. — 1 will coy. 
fess, too, that to Senator Hayden's question as to what was meant hy 
an appropriate committee. He seemed to have an answer possibly |. 
ter than the House of Representatives. 

When this first came up, as I remember from reading the Congres. 
sional Record, Mr. Rivers, who is always jealous of committee prerog 
ative, made a motion that the House Armed Services Committee be in- 
serted in lieu of this one. As I remember, that was adopted, but it wa 
finally lost in the votes back and forth on this amendment. 

Senator Cuavez, Was this amendment put in by the committee, 
Was it put in on the floor? 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
Mr. CatHoun. The amendment as I understand, was in the bi! 
the time a rule was secured for the bill. Had it not been for that rule. 


of course the provision would have been subject to a point of order. 


CONGRESSMAN VINSON QUOTED 


As it was, Mr. Carl Vinson, who was on one of the possible jurisd 
tional committees in this very vague reference, got up and said 


I am asking the committee to strike out * * *. It is legislation * * *. The 
purpose of it is to keep the Government in business. Everybody understands 
that. 

Then he pointed out that: 


The committee headed by the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, last year 
went into this subject matter. They had a long hearing, and they reconinended 
that the Government adopt a policy to get out of business * * *, 

We find ourselves in a strange situation. It is the current policy of the 
Department of Defense, dated April 27, 1955, to use privately operated commer: 
cial and industrial type facilities to the greatest extent practicable. 

That in substance was the statement that Mr. Vinson made. Mr. 
Hoffman made no peculiar claim to jurisdiction, but I might point 
out to you, Mr. Chairman, that whether it would be your committee, 
or whether it would be some other committee of the Senate, in this lar- 
guage here the committee is not authorized to go forward affirmatively 
toward getting the Government out of business. 

I am not certain exactly what the jurisdiction of the committee Is, 
but they say if something— 
is traditionally performed by civilian personnel of the Department that unless 
it has been justified before the Appropriations Committee that the disposal is 
economically sound— 


and so forth. 
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COMMITTEE DESIGNATION INDEFINITE 


Senator Cuavez. And they do not point out what particular com- 
mittee that would be? 

Mr. CaLnoun. No, sir. Furthermore, they Just say no part of the 
funds may be used unless it has been justified. Now, you may read 
‘ito it that it is the duty of the committee when they appear and 
iestify to announce that it has been justified, or not justified, and that 
‘t shall be binding or advisory or something. But you are utterly lost 
when you look at it to see what is the intended leg: il effect. That is 
why I think it has been amply described as a nonkey- wrench provision. 

In view of the number of witnesses we have, I w ill try to finish rather 
quickly. 


SECTION WOULD DELAY TRANSFERS OF GOVERNMENT ACTIVITY 


As was remarked by Chairman Vinson, 658 certainly could not have 
any inte mded effect other than to at least del: iy the time when there 
would be a retreat from Government activities; and when you read 
the particular provisions, no one knows just how that delay would be, 
or how it would be tied in, in connection with particular appropria- 
tions, or What the committee would be supposed to do, or what com- 
mittee would be supposed to do it. 


HOME DISTRICTS AFFECTED 


But I think the key point was m: sag by Mr. Kile, probably, whose 
legislative experience and know-how in legislature is not limited to 
that body. He states: 

You know, and IT know, and every one of the 455 Members of the House knows, 
hat economy in Government is always highly desirable in the opinion of every 
Congressman until it hits a project in his own district; and in the same way we 

know that the termination of Government’s competitive business activities is 
ufine and praiseworthy idea until it runs afoul of Some business or other, what- 
ever its nature, in some Member's home district. Immediately then, termination 
s frowned upon and resisted. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the Government business enterprises are 

t vear located in the districts of Members of Congress. Only a few are 
ended lated outside of the United States. Most of them that are located 
outside of the United States tend to have some justification. 

Senaor Ciavez. For the national security 4 


NATIONAL SECURITY NOT INVOLVED 


Mr. 
point Mr. Catnoun. For the national security. We think that prima 
ittee, facie most of the Government-in-business activities in the United 
 Lan- States are not essential to national security. We think that the facili- 
Ively ties and the standby ability of private industry has to be looked to 

because we think that is the line of demarcation between a Socialist 
state and a state such as we have. 

And we do feel very keenly that the legislative situation is that if 
section 638 is retained in the bill it is unlikely that there will be very 
much termination because there is, and always has been, a tendency 
toward mutual forebearance and consideration in things affecting 
various Member’s districts that makes it very difficult to get t anything 
done that would disturb a good many Members a little bit - because ofa 
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particular situation in his district. That generally adds up to wha 
is roughly called logrolling. We are desper rately afraid of logrolling. 

Senator Cuavez. The business i in my State and Senator H: ayden's 
State is all private enterpr ise. We have lots of ponderosa pine In both 
States and we generally make box shooks, but they are not made by th 
7 

Mr. Caruoun. If we were certain that we had total escape fro 
picition, we would not be worried at all about this provision bee; aulise, 
Mr. Chairman, I think that from the viewpoint of merit, we cay 4 
least admit this needs to be rewritten and clarified so that we 
what it is. 

We cert: ainly thank you for giving us this time and this opportunity 
to present what we think is the basic issue. We think that if there 
was anything i in the appropriation bill it ought to be the reverse of 
this, that prima facie unless the ‘vy come in and justify it, they should 
get out of the business rather than justify getting out of business, 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. 

Mr, Catnoun, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


know 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


STATEMENT OF CLEM D. JOHNSTON, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ciavez, Mr. Johnston, your name is Clem D. Joliuston. 
You are speaking now for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. You are a former president of that organization / 

Mr. JomNnsron. Yes, sir; I am currently chairman of its board of 
directors. IL appear today for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, a federation of more than 3,100 chambers of commerce 
and trade, industrial, and professional organizations. I might add 
that 2 vears ago I was a member of the investigative staff of the Taber 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee for approxi- 
mately 5 months. During the war for 3 years I was chief of the 
Warehousing Section of the Army Federal Service. 


DELETION OF SECTION 638 URGED 


On behalf of the national chamber, I strongly recommend that you 
delete section 638 of the 1956 Department of Defense appropriation 
bill (H. R. 6042). For many years the chamber has been deeply con- 
cerned about the growth of Government-operated business-type activi- 
ties and the consequent gradual intrusion of Government agencies 
into all sorts of commercial and industrial fields. As re as May 
4, delegates to our 43d annual meetng unanimously reaffirmed the 
position that any invasion by Government into the area of private 
enterprise weakens the foundation and threatens the existence of a free 
economy. They also urged that Federal business-type enterprises be 
transferred, wherever practicable, to the people—acting for themselves 
or through private business entities created by them. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN ELIMINATING BUSINESS-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


In the last 3 years the Defense Department has m: ade commendable 
progress in identifyi ing and eliminating business-type activities. The 


rogram Was initiated by the Department in 1952, has continued up 


to the present, and has been accelerated as proc ‘edures have been im- 
proved and more clearly defined. The program is nonpolitical, having 
a project of both Democratic and Republican administrations. 


been 
REASONS FOR OPPOSING SECTION 638 


Section 638 would bring to a virtual halt the Defense Department’s 
current program for reprivatizing business-type activities. It would 
make for prolonged delays and would oo prompt execution of 
decisions to reprivatize activities in which Government competes with 
yrivate business. 

It would seriously interfere with adoption by the Defense Depart- 
ment of recommendations recently made by the Commission on Or- 
wanization of the Executive Branch of the Government—Hoover 
Commission—for cessation of such activities. Inasmuch as the Com- 
mission estimated that there are more than 2,500 such activities in 

» Defense Department, review of proposals for abandonment of 
any sizable number of these would involve the committees of Congress 
ina vast amount of detailed supervision over administrative opera- 
tions. 

Certain business-type activities may have the sanction of long con- 
tinuity of operation, To some, this may justify their continuance, 
It seems to be going very far, however, to cover such situations by 
requiring prior ¢ ‘learance with congressional committees for abandon- 
ment of each such undertaking, whether of long or short historical 
duration, 

Should Congress believe that tighter congressional control over such 
discontinuance is necessary, we would recommend establishment of 
general standards which must be followed when such activities are 
proposed to be dropped. | By prescribing such a set of general rules 
Congress could avoid subjecting itself and its committees to the time- 
consuming consideration of each individual proposal, no matter how 
minor. Such standards could be considered more appropriately in 
ageneral decompet ition bill such as S. 1003. 


PHILOSOPHY OF 8S. 1003 SUPPORTED 


Section 638 runs directly contrary to the philosophy of S. 1003, 
which would declare as an express policy y of Congress that the various 
alministrative agencies refrain from engaging in business-type 
activities, 

This latter bill more clearly poses the issue of congressional policy 
with respect. to Government competition with business enterprise. 
It seems to us that it would be more proper to consider this issue 
separately, and purely on its merits, in such a bill as S. 1003. rather 
than as an incidental phase of the general appropriation bill for the 
Department of Defense, where it can be dealt with as only one of 
many considerations. 

sie National Chamber, in common with many other business or- 

ganizations, supports the principles embodied in S. 1003, and we hope 
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to have an opportunity to testify fully on this subject when heariyos 
are called. At such time the full merits, pro and con, of this isgyp 
could be explored, rather than, as here, be treated along with the many 
other issues involved in appropriations for national defense. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Johnston, at this point, following your yp. 
marks, I want to insert in the record a letter from Mr. Pike, Assistayy 
Secretary of Defense, addressed to the chairman of the full com. 
mittee, Senator Hayden, outlining the number of businesses that the 
Government is discontinuing. 

Mr. Jonnston. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(SUPPLY AND LOGISTICs), 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

DeEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: In my letter of November 18, 1954, I informed your 
committee of the progress being made in the Department of Defense commercia| 
and industrial-type facilities review program. The following information sup 
plements the data previously furnished. 

As a result of the analysis of facilities which were included in the first inere- 
ment of the program, the following have been or will be discontinued in the 
Continental United States: 2 aluminum sweating operations, 7 scrap metal baling 
operations, all the coffee-roasting plants, ropewalks, all logging and sawmil 
operations with the exception of 1, 14 bakeries, 2 clothing reclamation shops, 
1 furniture repair shop, 13 laundries, 2 dry-cleaning plants. 

The above-listed results are not to be considered complete. The findings and 
recommendations of the military departments are being reviewed by my office, 
and as a result, additional specific activities may be discontinued. 

Even though the departmental analysis of some of the facilities listed in the 
second increment of the Department of Defense program are scheduled for 
completion at a later date, the following facilities have been or will be discon 
tinued: Chain manufacturing, 2 acetylene manufacturing activities, 10 auto- 
motive repair shops, 1 caustic soda manufacturing activity, 6 cement mixing 
plants, 1 chlorine manufacturing activity, 9 ice plants, 17 office equipment repair 
shops, 1 tire retreading activity, 2 tree and garden nurseries. 

In addition to the above, the following information, which is based on data 
reported by the military departments for the period October 1, 1954 through 
March 31, 1955, briefly outlines other action taken by the military to foster 
private enterprise and to develop effective cross-servicing in the commercial and 
industrial-type activities field. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Army plan for consolidating and eliminating storage facilities, providing 
for the closing of 10 depots and the inactivation of the supply missions at 
additional installations, was reported in the previous report. Pursuant to thi 
plan: 

(a) The Stockton Annex of Sharpe General Depot has been assigned to the 
Department of the Air Force and was discontinned as an Army installatio! 
effective December 1, 1954. 

(b) The Charlotte Quartermaster Depot has been inactivated and was redes- 
ignated a storage activity of the Atlanta General Depot and will continue i! 
this capacity until July 1, 1955. 

(c) The Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot has been assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and was discontinued as an Army installation effective 
December 31, 1954. ; 

(d) One-half of Marietta Transportation Depot, or 662,000 square feet 0! 
covered and 2,666,000 square feet of open was allocated to the Air Force. 

(e) Subsequent to this depot plan, Department of Defense, on September 4. 
1954, directed that the entire Marietta facility be transferred to the Air Fore 
This transfer released an additional 954,000 square feet of covered storage space 
and 3,669,000 of open improved storage space. 
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(f) Total space released by the Department under the Army depot plan and 
\arietta transfer is 20 million covered and 24 million open improved. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


(7) Based on ap analysis of survey reports on box and crate shop operations, 
¢ was determined that demands for recurring size boxes, crates and fiberboard 
containers could be filled by procurement from commercial sources. Accordingly, 
4 Secretary of the Navy instructions limited production of box and crate shops to 
nonrecurring sizes and directed that activities fill all requirements for recurring 
size boxes, crates and fiberboard containers by purchase from private enterprise 
sither completely assembled or as “shook” or as “knocked-down flats.” 

(b) By means of Secretary of the Navy instruction 4860.17 of February 4, 
55, the Department of the Navy established a policy not to operate office 
equipment repair shops within the continental shore establishment when services 
required for the overhaul, repair, and maintenance of such equipment may be 

ured from privately owned and operated commercial facilities. 

¢) The Naval Supply Depot, San Pedro, Calif., has discontinued the utiliza- 
von of civil-service employees for stevedore services and inaugurated the use 
of commercial stevedores. 

(7) The home-to-work bus operation which provided transportation at a 
minal cost for a small number of employees was discontinued at the Special 
pevices Center, Sands Point, Port Washington, N. Y. 

ie) The Naval Station, Treasure Island, Calif., has contracted with commer- 
vial sources for the manufacture of window shades, hangings, and venetian 
blinds, the repair and refurnishing of barracks and office furniture, and for 
pest control and extermination services. 

if) Commercial sources are now recharging CO’ fire extinguishers, main- 
taining office equipment, and providing trash disposal service for the Naval 
Station at San Diego, Calif. 

ig) Conerete blocks required by the Naval Station, Key West, Fla., are now 
being supplied by commercial facilities. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


a) Pipeline fuel delivery.—The operation of the Smoky Hill pipeline project, 
which Was reported previously, has proven to be highly satisfactory. Head- 
quarters, Strategic Air Command, reports that pipeline shipments of aviation 
fuel into Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Kans., have resulted in a savings of time 
aud manpower, and are much more efficient than either tank truck or tank ear. 
Without pipeline service this station would not have been able to meet fuel 
requirements. Receipt of fuel by pipeline has resulted in: (1) 75 percent reduc- 
ion in number of personnel required for handling receipts; (2) 90 percent re- 
duction in number of receiving documents; and (8) 75 percent reduction in time 
required for fuel receipt. 

On the basis of this experience, a right-of-way easement has been granted 
to the Cherokee and Kaneb Pipeline Cos. for the laying of necessary pipe 
and connections into the aviation fuel storage tanks at McConnell Air Force 
Base, Kans. Utilization of this common carrier should effect a considerable 
reduction in transportation cost for shipments of grade JP—4 fuel. 

(b) Contract maintenance of jet engines—For the first time, a commercial 
overhaul facility has been awarded a contract for the overhaul of jet engines. 
rhis is consistent with Air Force policy of encouraging industry participation 
in contract maintenance. However, prior to this time, only engine manufac- 
turers have had the capability for jet overhaul and have undertaken contract 
naintenanece of jet engines. The introduction of newer type jet aircraft into 
the active inventory is increasing the need for using jet engines. In view of the 
DOD policy that no new brick and mortar projects be undertaken when com- 
parable civil facilities can be used, the expansion of contract maintenance to pro- 
vide for jet engine overhaul is becoming increasingly important. 

The new contract provides for maintenance and overhaul of the J33 engine— 
one of the earliest production engines and, compared to the later models, rela- 
lively simple to overhaul. The contractor will provide the major portion of 
tooling and equipment (at an estimated cost of $1 million), and will erect such 
“nstruction as may be required. Some special tools will be transferred to the 
facility by the Air Foree. Work is scheduled to begin by midsummer. As the 
contractor’s production capability increases, all J33 overhaul will be phased 
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out of Middletown Air Force depot, to make way for later jet engine models, p, 
formance of this contract will provide a basis for assessing the role of compmey. 
cial overhaul facilities in planning for the future expansion of jet overhay] 
capacity. : 

(c) Vehicle storage control.—In order to provide centralized depot control ang 
administrative responsibility, the functions of contract administration anq Cus. 
tody of all United States Air Force vehicle storage sites have been transfe Tred 
from the area procurement districts to Memphis Air Force depot. The Unite 
States Air Force Vehicle Storage Branch, Vancouver, Wash., was transferred t) 
Memphis Air Force depot on February 21, 1955; those at Eddystone and McKees 
Rock, Pa., were transferred to Memphis in Mare h 1955. Completion of this ge. 
tion consolidates the responsibility for all United States Air Force vehicle gjy) 
age at Memphis Air Force depot, and permits greater effectiveness and economy 
through closer program surveillance and distribution control. 

I trust this data will be informative to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


RECORD OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ACCOMPLISITMENTS 


General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state at this point 
that the letter which has just been inserted in the record states ele ar 
the record of accomplishment in the field these gentlemen have bee 
discussing this morning. 

I would like to also add with respect to the provision that while thy 
Department of Defense raises no question as to the requirement that 
programs financed by the Department of Defense be fully justitied 
before the appropriate committees of Congress, it is believed that ¢] 
longstanding practice of making such justification as a part o af the 
overall presentions made during annual appropriation hearings bes 
serves the interests of the Government as a whole. 

Every effort is being made in the Department of Defense to reduce 
overhead costs and to retain only those activities which under Goyern- 
ment operation are needed in support of military effort. 

It is believed to be a sound principle that those activities which ea 
adequately be performed by private business, and which contribute to 
the local as well as Federal tax structure, should be performed withii 
the civilian economy. 

The Department of Defense believes that the requirements for just 
fication of individual projects as they arise from time to time would 
make more difficult the accomplishment of this worthwhile objective. 
although the Department gladly would be willing to keep the appro- 
priate commitees fully informed of any actions to be taken with respect 
to the elimination of activities not considered necessary to be per- 
formed by the Department of Defense. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Dalton. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DALTON, GENERAL SECRETARY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You are Mr. William Dalton, general secretary of 
the A ‘\merican Warehousemen’s Association ? 
Mr. Dauron. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHavez. We have your statement which will be inserted in 
the record. You may highlight it. 
Mr. Darron. Thank you. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DALTON, GENERAL SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
W AREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


My name is William Dalton. I am general secretary of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association, and am here today representing that association and its 
two divisions—the AWA Merchandise Division and the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses. I have telegrams from the officers of the associa- 
tion as Well as its two divisions authorizing ny appearance. And this state- 
went is made on behalf of our general president, Mr. Irving S. Culver, of San 
Francisco, Who was unable to be here on such short notice. 

The American Warehousemen’s Association represents nearly 1,000 commer- 
cial merchandise and refrigerated warehouse operators in all parts of the United 
states. 

We strongly urge that section 638 of H. R. 6042 be stricken from the bill 
hecause it is vague, unnecessary, and will practically bring to a halt the progress 
which is being made in curtailing or eliminating activities of the Defense Depart- 
ment Which are in competition with private taxpaying business. 

The Department of Defense has over the years entered into an increasing 
nunber of activities, usually as the result of an emergency, which compete with 
private business. With the passing of the emergency the tendency has been to 
continue or even expand these competitive activities. Some of these activities 
have attained tremendous proportions. 

For example, the Defense Department today operates over three times as much 
warehouse space as does the commercial storage industry. According to a Hoover 
Commission report (1948), 103,000 persons are employed in the operation of 
this Government storage space. 

It is conservatively estimated that this space represents an investment of over 
‘3 billion and that the loss in taxes—which would be paid to the Federal Treasury 
were the space privately operated—amounts to $56 million annually. 

One specific and horrible example of competition with the refrigerated ware- 
housing industry is the Cheatham Annex at Norfolk, Va. This Navy-operated 
facility has a capacity of approximately 20 million pounds of perishable food. 
Although of recent construction, approximately $1 million has been spent to 
rehabilitate it—a fantastic sum when you consider that this amount represents 
over one-half the cost of a comparable commercial facility brandnew. 

It is even more fantastic when you consider that this facility has been less 
than 50 percent occupied for some time. 

There is plenty of space available in commercial warehouses to store the com- 
modities being held in this facility. It obviously isn’t needed at this time and 
should be put in a standby status for possible later use in event of an emergency. 

Warehouses are adaptable to so-called mothballing, just as are ships, tanks, 
and guns, 

This is just one example, in one industry, of what the Government loses by 
competing in business with its own citizens. There are. according to the Hoover 
Commission and the findings of congressional committees investigating Govern- 
ent competition, over 100 other similar examples. 

It is commendable that the Defense Department has initiated its own program 
to curtail or eliminate these competitive activities wherever possible consistent 
with national defense needs. This program should be helped and encouraged by 
the Congress, not hindered by imposing unnecessary obstacles to its accom- 
plishment, 

Proponents of section 638 claim that the reduction or elimination of these 
competitive activities under this program will adversely affect the national 
(lefense, that it will put people out of work, and cause a loss of technical skills. 
These fears are unfounded. 

The most important criteria against which the Defense Department weighs the 
‘urtailment of its competitive activities is national-defense needs. Its Directive 
No. 4100.15 of February 8, 1955, specifically sets forth these criteria, which 
include— 

(1) The availability of private facilities of required capacity and location; 
(2) The necessity for meeting military demand at all times without delay ; 
(3) The need for maintaining facilities for training of personnel; 

(4) Security factors; and 

(5) The public interest. 

61179—55——-80 
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Certainly these criteria provide all the protection needed for the defen 
program. 

In ‘its own self-interest you can be sure the Department will not eliminate 
those activities essential to its own functions—national defense. For this reay, 
alone we maintain section 638 of H. R. 6042 is unnecessary and ridiculous. 

Claims of resulting unemployment and loss of skills under the Department’ 
program are likewise no cause for concern. If a given activity is necessary ty 
national defense and can be performed by private industry under the protective 
criteria of Directive 4100.15, it should, under the American free competitiye 
system, be performed by private business free to compete. 

Its transfer to private business will encourage new investment, expansion ang 
improvement of facilities, produce increased tax revenues—at a time when they 
are sorely needed—and otherwise be beneficial to both Government and business 

The net result will be increased employment and further development of 
technical skills. 

If Government competition with private business is not curtailed or is increase; 
the initiative and venture capital necessary to construct new defense plants and 
to provide the necessary standby and emergency facilities will not be available 

This development would simply result in increased demands for more coy. 
mercial activities by Government and set in motion a further vicious circle 

Now is the time to encourage the expansion of America’s essential industries 
and greater use of their skills and know-how. 

Lastly, the terms “traditionally performed,” “appropriate committees,” 
nomically sound,” and “without danger to national security” as used in section 
638 are vague and subject to many different interpretations. This nebulons 
approach can only result in further confusion and make congressional approval 
to curtail or eliminate any given activity extremely difficult or impossible 
obtain. 

We believe the criteria in Directive 4100.15 are far more effective and offer 
the same protection to our defense program as is sought through section 63x 

We, therefore, strongly and respectfully request and urge that section 638 
and any similar provisions be stricken from H. R. 6042. 


nh 
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APPENDIX TO STATEMENT ON SECTION 638 or H. R. 6042 


Subsequent to the preparation of the foregoing statement, the report of the 
Hoover Commission task force on Federal depot utilization, was released. Some 
of the facts and recommendations contained in this report further dramatically 
emphasize the extent of Defense Department competition with the warehouse 
industry and we believe will be of interest to the committee. 

The report includes these facts: 

1. The Defense Department operates 838 percent of all Government-owned 
covered storage space—a total of 579,049,000 square feet or an area about twice 
the size of Manhattan Island. 

The military departments spend an estimated $2,900,000,000 a 
storage activities. 

3. “There is * * * great excess of storage space, duplication, and consequent 
waste in the Department of Defense.” 

4. Over 100 million square feet of storage space operated by the Department 
is not listed on its operating records. 

“There were numerous indications that operating costs were high by com- 
mercial standards. Cost is the acid test of efficiency in industry.” 

There is about 170 million square feet of storage space operated by the 
Department of Defense which could be eliminated at an annual savings of 
$278,800,000. Additional millions of dollars could be saved through greater use 
of commercial storage space. 

The report recommendations include the following: 

1. Disposal of surplus storage space as follows: 

(a) Used, where practicable, for the storage of strategic stockpile 
materials; 

(b) That facilities retained for emergency purposes be placed in a ‘“moth- 
ball” status ; 

(c) Remaining facilities be disposed of in the best interests of thie 
rovernment. 

2. That the military services make greater use of commercial cold storage and 
merchandise warehouses. 
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: That a uniform system of accounting for storage operations be established 
for independent comparison of military storage costs with commercial storage 
: o view of these findings and similar facts reported in other Hoover Commission 
reports, Wwe believe that no further justification for eliminating Defense Depart- 
went competitive activities is necessary, and that, therefore, section 638 of H. R. 
wind? is more unnecessary than ever. In fact, it would severely hinder the cor- 
rection of the inefficient and wasteful competitive situations turned up by the 
Hoover Commission investigations. 

We again respectfully urge its elimination from H. R. 6042. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Daron. Like Mr. Johnston, my statement was prepared for 
quick and easy presentation. 

My name is William Dalton. I am general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association and representing that association in 
both of its divisions, the merchandise division, which is the dry-stor- 
age industry, and the National Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses. Which is the cold-storage division. 

| have telegrams from the officers of the association as well as its 
two divisions authorizing my appearance, and this statement is made 
on behalf of our general president, Mr. Irving S. Culver, of San 
Francisco, Who was unable to be here on such short notice. 

The American Warehousemen’s Association represents nearly 1,000 
commercial merchandise and refrigerated warehouse operators in all 
parts of the United States. 


WAREIMLOUSEMEN URGE DELETION OF SECTION 638 


We strongly urge that section 638 of H. R. 6042 be stricken from 
the bill because it is vague, unnecessary, and will practically bring 
toa halt the progress which is being made in curtailing or eliminating 
activities of the Defense Department, which are in competition with 
private, taxpaying business. 

That is, they are gaining more and more of that activity. There 
has been an increasing tendency in that sort of thing in the last 3 years 
and we think there should be some means made available by the 
Congress to eliminate it. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS CITED 


According to the Hoover Commission report in 1948, 103,000 per- 
ois are employed in the operation of this Government storage space. 
It is conservatively estimated that this space represents an invest- 
nent of over $3 billion and that the loss in taxes which would be paid 
to the Federal Treasury if private industry were allowed to oper- 
ate this space would amount to some $56 million annually. 

We have a specific example that we have referred to that will be in 
the record, so I do not need to dwell on it. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING SPACE AVAILABLE 


Chere is plenty of space available in the commercial warehousing 
industry to store all the commodities being held in most of these facili- 
ties that are now being operated by the Government. We maintain 
that warehouses are adaptable to the so-called mothballing status just 
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as are ships and tanks and guns and so on. We have numerous ¢; 
amples that will be in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Dalton, at that point, do you happen to hay. 
any figures or the association you represent have any figures th: 
will indicate the loss in taxes if section 638 was to prevail, or can yoy 
furnish that information for us ¢ rae 


LOSSES IN TAXES 


Mr. Daron. I would refer you to this one statement here whic 
indicates that the loss in taxes amounts to $56 million annually: a 
least that, Senator, and that is a very conservative figure. 

Now, we would like to commend the Defense Department which hia: 
initiated its own program to curtail or eliminate these competitive 
activities wherever possible and consistent with the national defense 
needs. This program should be helped and encouraged by Congress, 
we maintain, and not hindered by imposing unnecessary obstacles to 
its accomplishment, such as section 638, 


at 


DIRECTIVE NO, 4100.15 STATES CRITERIA FOR CURTAILMENT 


We are not objecting to this just to be objecting. We have a positiy 
suggestion to make to you and we would like to call your attentio 
to the fact that the most important criteria against which the Defense 
Department weighs the curtailment of its competitive activities is 
national defense needs. 

Its directive No. 4100.15 of February 8, 1955, specifically sets fort] 
these criteria, which include: 

1. The availability of private facilities of required capacity 
and location: 

2. The necessity for meeting military demand at all times 
without delay; 

3. The need for maintaining facilities for training of per- 
sonnel ; 

t, Security factors, which I have heard you mention before this 
hearing; and 

5. The public interest, of which we are very conscious. 

Certainly these criteria provide all the protection needed for the 
defense program. 

In its own self-interest you can be sure the Department will not 
eliminate those activities essential to its own functions—-national 
defense. 

CONSIDERATION OF 8S. 1003 URGED 


I would like to parenthetically also second Mr. Johnston's sugges- 
tion that Senate bill 1003 which has been introduced by the chair- 
man of your Government Operations Committee, Mr. McClellan, from 
Arkansas, be considered and the members of your committee take an 
interest in this bill because I believe it very positively and affirma- 
tively takes care of this proposition and we would naturally appreciate 
when it comes along having the opportunity to also appear. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT NOT A FACTOR 


Claims of resulting unemployment and loss of skills under the 
epartment program are likewise no cause for concern. _ In other 
words. 1f this directive 4100.15 is acknowledged and recognized, there 
certainly should be much more employment rather than more unem- 
jloyment. 

We believe that the transfer of Government competitive activities 
(o private business will encourage new investment and expansion and 
iprovement of facilities and produce increased tax revenues at a 
time when they are sorely needed and otherwise be beneficial to both 
Government and business, and also to the public welfare. 


EFFECT OF CONTINUED GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


| have already mentioned employment. If Government competi- 
tion with private business is not curtailed, or is increased, the initiative 
and venture capital necessary to construct new defense plants and to 
provide necessary standby and emergency facilities will not be 
available. 

This development would simply result in increased demands for 
more commercial activities by Government and set in motion a further 
iIsSclOUS cirele. 

Now is the time to encourage the expansion of America’s essential 
ndustries and greater use of their skills and know-how. 


VAGUE LANGUAGE OF SECTION 638 


Lastly, the terms “traditionally performed,” “appropriate commit- 
tees,” “economically sound,” and “without danger to national secu- 
rity,” as used in section 638, are vague and subject to many different 
iterpretations. This nebulous approach can only result in further 
confusion and make congressional approval to curtail or eliminate any 
given activity extremely difficult or impossible to obtain. 

We believe the criteria in directive 4100.15 are far more effective 
ind offer the same protection to our defense program as is sought 
through section 638. 

We, therefore, strongly and respectfully request and urge that sec- 
tion 638 and any similar provisions be stricken from H. R. 6042. 


RECOM MENDATIONS OF HOOVER COM MISSION 


To our testimony, Mr. Chairman, we have attached an appendix out- 
lining some of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, the 
report on depot utilization that came out yesterday. We think that 
they are very significant and should be included in the written record 
of this hearing. 


GOVERN MENT USE OF MATERIAL AND PERSONNEI 


Senator CuHavez. Mr. Dalton, outside of the tax money loss, if sec- 
tion 638 is deleted, the Government would not have to buy materials 
to keep in that business; is not that right? That would be bought by 
private enterprise. 
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Mr. Darron. It would be bought by private enterprise ; however, 
are here to serve the Government. As far as the warehousing inilusty 
is concerned, we want to serve the Government and we want to sepy) 
them to the fullest of our ability. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right; whatever service you gave tha 
warehouse would come out of private enterprise and would 
involved. 

Mr. Darron. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Is it the same thing with personnel ? 

Mr. Dauron. We believe that we can provide—— 

Senator CHavez. If the Government is in the business o 
housing they would have to have personnel 4 

Mr. Datron. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. That would come out of the general pub! 


@ 


t be 


RELEASE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR OTHER DUTIES 


Mr. Darron. Much of the personnel, Mr. Chairman, in Gove 
ment warehousing is inthe military. We believe that it is only natury 
that by employing private personnel, private citizens to operate thes 
warehouses, you would free a tremendous amount of military pe 
sonnel for the reason for which they are there. 

Senator Cuavez, Thank you. 

Mr. Darron. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL BOLAND, GENERAL COUNSEL 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Boland, will you insert your statement in the 
record. 

Identify yourself and then highlight your statement. 

Mr. Botanp. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER ASSOCIATION, IN 
GOVERN MENT COMPETITION WITH THE PAINT, VARNISH, AND LACQUER INpDUSTR 
AND IN OPPOSITION TO SECTION 63S OF H. R. 6042 


My name is Daniel L. Boland, an attorney at law, of Washington, D. ©. 1 an 
general counsel of the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association, lhic., Wil 
headquarters at 1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., a voluntary 
nonprofit, industrywide organization, originally established in 1IS8SS and now 
comprising approximately 1400 members, a large majority of whom are owners 
of small businesses. They are engaged in the manufacture and distribution ot 
paint, varnish, lacquer, and allied products, or of equipment and materials used 
in such manufacture. Collectively, they produce approximately 94 percent of 
the total national volume of all types of paint, varnishes, and lacquers. 

First, I appreciate the privilege afforded the association and the indust! 
to have a representative appear today before your subcommittee. Secondly 
each member of the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry appreciates that this 
subcommittee is aware that the practice of any governmental agency that col 
petes unwarrantedly with private enterprise weakens the basic foundation of 
our national economy. Also, it deprives small business of the opportunity t 
manufacture articles for Government use and consumption. 

I appear today in opposition to section 638 of H. R. 6042—the Defense Depatt- 
ment wig ye mon bill. This section reads: 

“Sec. 638. No part of the funds appropriated in this act may be used for the 
diame or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally performed 
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py civilian personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been justified 
pefore the appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is economically 
cound and that the related services can be performed by a contractor without 
danger to national security.” 

We believe as a matter of fundamental principle, that the United States Gov- 
epnment should not engage in business directly or indirectly in competition with 
private enterprise. Any deviation from this principle is abhorrent to American 
principles, regardless of the military or civilian functions of Government. Any 
Government competition constitutes a withdrawal from private industry of a 
legal potentiality of private production and sales; a loss of taxes to the Gov- 
ernment; duplication of adequate private facilities; a waste of manpower by 
diverting military and civilian Government personnel to efforts not properly a 
Government function; and finally a governmental failure to aid the civilian 
economy (from which it exacts taxes) in a field which traditionally is civilian. 

The American paint industry has been facing Government competition through 
Navy manufacture of paint. These paint manufacturing operations conducted 
by the Navy Department have been investigated by a special House committee in 
the 72d Congress, by a House Government Operations Subcommittee during the 
wd Congress under the subcommittee chairmanship of Mr. Bonner, of North 
Carolina, and during the S8d Congress by the House Subcommittee on Govern- 
nent Operations with Mrs. Harden, of Indiana, as chairman. 

Two specific directives from Congress, one in 1932, the second in 1954, from 
ihe House Committee on Government Operations, following extensive and thor- 
ough hearings, ordered discontinuance of Navy operation of its paint plants. It 
is also noteworthy that an impartial study made in 1952 by the National Secu- 
rity Industrial Association advisory committee for paints and related protective 
coatings at the request of and for the Secretary of Navy also recommended his 
consideration of the advantages of discontinuance of paint manufacturing and 
the utilization of Navy paint facilities for other Navy yard activities. 

The executive branch recognized these legislative findings by issuance of a 
series Of bulletins relating to gradual elimination of Government manufacturing 
agencies. Defense Department and Budget Bureau directives initiated a pro- 
gram of study and of finding the need for or termination of Government-operated 
industries. 

In March 1954 paint was 1 of 13 products designated for study. The Commerce 
Departinent, through the Business and Defense Services Administration, ¢con- 
ducted a study. It recommended discontinuance of Navy manufacture of exterior 
jaints and preparation by the Navy of a program of termination of manufacture 
of shipbottom paints. 

In February 1955, the Navy Department advised the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logisties that it would cease manufacture of all exterior 
paints by August 1, 1955. The Navy also undertook its so-called phasing-out 
program relating to shipbottom paints. This, I am informed, is now completed 
and ready for adoption. 

At the same time the Commerce Department has taken steps to establish an 
advisory group of Navy Department procurement officials and paint manufac- 
lurers to advise the Navy Department in its changeover from Government oper- 
ition to private procurement. 

Information made available to the Congress in 1954 indicates 198 employees 
i Navy paint plants. We are advised that the Chief of the Bureau of Ships has 
Written Senator George that the employees number 100. Personnel in Wash- 
ington and other cities engaged full or part-time in paint operations are not 
included. 

For the past 3 years, and at the 1954 hearing before the House Subcommittee 
on Government Operations, the paint industry through the association has 
offered to hire any qualified personnel not immediately relocated by the Govern- 
ment. This offer emphasized that the industry is ready and willing to employ 
ily qualified persons having scientific or technical training and experience in 
paint manufacture. 

We have long contended and actual performance proves that research will 
levelop better products and believe the scientific and research facilities of pri- 
vate industry should be utilized along with the Navy research facilities, but that 
production facilities be wholly private. In this manner only can we be assured 
of industrial expansion in an emergency. 

Here is an industry with 3 congressional investigations, 2 directives from 
Congress and general agreements, based on executive branch findings and recom- 
inendation, now faced with an appropriations bill requiring justification before 
hoth Armed Services Committees. We contend this is not needed or required. 
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We submit that section 688 should not receive committee approval. |; 
jegislation in an appropriations bill. Moreover, it overrides completely the 9). 
jectives of Senator McClelian as set forth in Senate bill 1003—a bill to est; bist 
a Federal policy concerning the termination, limitation, or establishment of hygj. 
ness-type operations of the Government which may be conducted in COM petition 
with private enterprise, and for other purposes. 

We urge disapproval of section 6388 and request an early hearing on §, 1(yp 
so that the question of Government competition with private enterprise may jp 
debated fully and then voted upon. 

This important subject of Government competition with private enterprise hag 
taken much time of the Members of Congress every year as long as I can remep. 
ber. The story has been told and retold. Government competition with pain; 
and other manufacturers has been declared contrary to national policy, — [t js 
now time for positive legislative and executive action. 

We respectfully request that what has been done by the Congress and tho 
executive branch on the subject, particularly Navy manufacture of paint, shou) 
pot be delayed or forestalled by inclusion of section 638 in LL. R. 6042. 


GENERAL STATMEMNT 


Mr. Botanp. My name is Daniel L. Boland, attorney at law in 
Washington, D.C. 

I appear here in the capacity of general counsel of the National 
Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assoc iation, which is the trade organization 
for the paint-manufacturing industry of America. 


NAVY PAINT PLANTS COMPETE WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


I first would like to thank the chairman of the committee for the 
privilege of appearing here and presenting the case in behalf of the 
elimination of Government competition with private enterprise, and 
more specifically, the situation relating to Government manufacture 
of paint. 

Senator Cuavez. Are we doing that? 

Mr. Bouanp. Yes. sir. The Navy Department has 2 paint plants, 
1 at Norfolk Navy Yard, and the other 1 at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Senator Cuavez. For the manufacture of paint ? 

Mr. Botanp. Yes, sir. I might point out that the paint industry 
particularly falls into three categories with respect to section 635, 
which I submit to the committee, should be deleted from the bill. 

In the first place this reference to the term “traditional,” I might 
point out that the Navy has been manufacturing paint for fully 5) 
years and we think they would qualify under the interpretation of the 
word “traditional” if this bill were to carry this section. 

The second phase is the justification, and in my statement I set forth 
specific reference to justification. Paint-manufacturing operations of 
the Government have been investigated on three occasions. First in 
1932; the second under the chairmanship of Congressman Bonner 
during the 82d Congress, and again in the 83d Congress under the 
chairmanship of the subcommittee headed by Mrs. Hardin, of Indiana. 

There was a specific directive from the special committee in 132 
which was headed by Congressman Shannon, that the Government 
should cease its paint- manufacturing activities and there was a 
specific report to the 83d Congress in House Report No. 1672, that 
the Navy should cease its paint-manufacturing operations. 

The third phase of this section 638 has some effect upon the paint 
industry. There has been reference in the testimony this morning to 
this amendment being the “monkey wrench” amendment. In the 
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first place, the paint manufacturers in principle believe in the elimi- 
nation of Government manufacturing which is in competition with 
private industry and in the second place I might point out that they 
have worked very hard and very well with the Defense Department 
and the Navy Department. 

It is significant that some attention was paid by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Defense Department to the directives of Congress, par- 
ticularly the last two Congresses. 

Senator Cuavez. The information that I inserted in the record fol- 
lowing the last witness would indicate that. 


NAVY DIRECTIVES WOULD ELIMINATE EXTERIOR PAINT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Botanp. Iam very happy to know that. In my statement I have 
nointed out that the Navy Department has issued instructions to 
eliminate all of the manufacture of exterior paints by the Ist of 
August. 

They have also carried out what they call a phasing-out program 
with respect. to ship-bottom paints. 

Now, we think if 688 stays in the bill that this very fine progress 
toward elimination will be thrown into confusion. We think the entire 
problem should actually be considered as a matter of substantive legis- 
lation, in the manner that Senator McClellan has suggested in his bill 
1003. 

For that reason we urge the committee to delete section 638. 

Senator CuAavez. Thank you. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF LIEF GILSTAD, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 


PREPARED STATEMEN' 


Senator CHavez. All right, Mr. Gilstad. 

You may insert your statement in the record and highlight it for the 
committee. 

Mr. Gitsrap. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ON SECTION 638 OF 
H. R. 6042 


The Transportation Association of America, a nonprofit research and educa- 
tional institution made up of several thousand transportation interests of all 
kinds, including users, investors, and carriers, is strongly opposed to section 638 
of H. R. 6042. which would prevent the Defense Department from abandoning any 
civilian activity traditionally performed by civilian personnel without justifying 
it before appropriate Congressional committees. : 

TAA, which was organized in 1935, is dedicated to the preservation of com- 
petitive private ownership of transportation. It devotes itself to the develop- 
iment and implementation of sound national: policies aimed at the creation of 
the strongest possible transportation system under private ownership. With 
such an underlying purpose, we naturally are eager to assist in any effort which 
reduces Government competition with private enterprise. 

The association has recommended that it be stated congressional policy that: 
the Government stay out of the for-hire transportation business wherever pri- 
vately owned facilities are available; and also that, except to the extent required 
by the national defense, it refrain from engaging in any sort of transportation 
that private carriers are ready, able, and willing to undertake. 
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A major part of Government competition with privately owned transportatj,, 
is in the Defense Department, with a wide diversity of transport functions inelyq. 
ing the Military Sea Transportation Service, the Military Air Transport Seryje 
the Panama Steamship Line, and others. Recent directives of the Departmey 
and surveys instigated by the Bureau of the Budget, are laudable moves in ty, 
direction of eliminating unnecessary commercial-type activities by Governmen; 

Thus any obstacles which tend to delay or discourage efforts to transfer eo). 
mercial-type activities to private enterprise should, in our opinion, be avoided 
Section 688 of the bill before you appears to be such an obstacle. We interpret j 
as saying to the Defense Department in effect: (1) Go slow, and reconsider yoy 
present efforts in this field; (2) don’t try so hard to get rid of unnecessary 
activities; and (3) the administrative burden of considering the pros and cons of 
the multitude of commercial-type activities is a chore for congressional commit 
tees rather than of the Defense Department. 

No one, in Government or out, is suggesting that transport services essentiy 
to the national security be eliminated. But such studies as that of the Hoovye 
Commission make abundantly clear that there is ample room for shifting sop 
Government activities in the direction of private enterprise without endangering 
national security. Congress should, in our opinion encourage such efforts 

Rather than adopt such language as is contained in section 638, more con 
structive steps would be along these lines: 

1. Require the Defense Department to report periodically to Congress on what 
progress it is making in elimination of unnecessary commercial-type activities 

2. Enact legislation along the line of S. 1008 by Senator McClellan to declare 
congressional policy that the Government should “get out and stay out of busi 
ness-type competition with the people wherever consistent with the national 
health and security.” 

We appreciate the opportunity to express our views on this subject. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gitstap. I am Lief Gilstad, representing the Transportation 
Association of America. 

We represent all forms of transportation, including users, investors, 
and carriers, in reference to improving the policies in reference to 
transportation. 

Senator CHavez. You would say you represent the railroads, the 
truckers, waterways, truck lines? 

Mr. Gitstap. All forms are represented in our organization. One 
of our basic tenets is this thing we have been talking about this morn- 
ing of trying to eliminate or reduce Government competition with 
transportation so that it may strengthen and improve the private 
carrier system. 


MATS AND MSTS PROVIDE GOVERN MENT COMPETITION 


Senator CuaAvez. How does the Government get into the picture! 

Mr. Gitstap. The Defense Department has big operations—the 
MATS and MSTS 

Senator Cuavez. MATS is generally used in foreign operations! 

Mr. Gitstap. Well, there is a great deal of operations by these 
Defense Department activities which go beyond carrying abroad. 
There is much of it within this country and, according to the Hoover 
(‘ommission, there is much of that that could be reduced. 

Obviously. it has to be maintained for the national security. But 
there is a field there which seems to have gone beyond the necessity of 
a peacetime economy. All we say is that these things should be 
scrutinized and reduced wherever possible. It is our feeling that 
section 638 does tend to create an obstacle toward such elimination. 
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Senator CuHAvez. Your position is such that you would agree with 


the testimony of prior witnesses / 

Mr. Gustap. Yes, sir; I agree completely with that. 

| would say, rather than ‘taking a negative position such as this 
ction does, it would be preferable if a positive statement were made 
by ( ‘ongress. 

Senator CHavez. Which would be brought about if the legislation 
‘troduced by Senator McClellan is passed ¢ 

Mr. Gustav. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gitstap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CorpAce INSTITUTE 
STATEMENT OF DeWITT C. SCHIECK, SECRETARY 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Schieck, you may insert your statement into 
the record at this point, and then highlight it for the committee. 

Mr. Scuteck. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DeWitt? C. ScuiecK, SECRETARY OF CORDAGE INSTITUTE 


My name is DeWitt C. Schieck. I am secretary of Cordage Institute, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., a trade association of the United States 
private hard fiber cordage and twine manufacturers. <A list of the manufac- 
turers on behalf of whom this statement is made is attached hereto. Our 
purpose in appearing here today is to request this committee to delete section 
i38 from H. R. 6042, the Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

For a number of years we have been trying to cause the Department of the 
Navy to terminate the manufacture of commercial-type rope at the Boston 
Navy Yard. In June of 1953 we appeared before the Harden subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government Operations to protest the continued 
manufacture of rope by the Navy. Following these hearings the Department 
of the Navy continued to study the matter, and on February 9, 1955, we were 
advised by Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of Ships, as follows: 

“A careful study of the operations of the ropewalk and the commercial availa- 
hility of its products had been conducted. This study has revealed that there 
ure ways of having the rope produced by private industry. It is the Navy’s 
policy te foster free competitive enterprise and to avoid Navy production of 
items which private business firms can furnish except where essential to fulfill 
ilitary requirements, or otherwise clearly in the public interest. In line with 
this policy it has been decided that the ropewalk must be closed.” 

Our request that section 638 be deleted from the bill is based on our concern 
that this section may operate to preclude the Navy from going forward with 
its intention to terminate the manufacture of rope at the Boston Navy Yard. 

The Navy rope mill, we understand, is presently producing about 314 million 
jounds of rope per year. It has produced as much as 20 million pounds per year. 
We understand that it now employs about 70 people. 

The United States private industry is composed of 16 companies, which operate 
-2 nills in 11 States. Most of these companies are in the category of small busi- 
less. The industry is in a depressed condition. Rope sales during 1954 were 
ipproXimately 84 million pounds, against what we consider a normal market of 
100 million pounds. In addition heavily increasing imports of other cordage 
products have contributed to our present depressed situation. In 1948 imports of 
all hard fiber Cee a ts were 14.8 percent of sales by United States private 
industry. In the y 1954 such imports were 62.5 percent of our sales and 
(uring that year 1 ara rope mill and 2 State prison twine mills closed. We 
widerstand another State prison twine mill will close down shortly. 

rhe quantity of rope manufactured by the Navy would be of considerable 
issistance to the United States industry in helping it to maintain itself during 
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these trying times. It is essential to the national defense that the private 
industry be maintained in a healthy condition so that it may carry the machi), 
capacity and nucleus of trained labor necessary to meet war requirements fy 
hard fiber rope, agricultural, fishing, and industrial twines. War needs are fay jy 
excess of the normal market. For instance, in World War IT requirements 
rope were more than four times the quantity needed in peacetime. Becayse ¢ 
this the industry suggested to the Government that the machinery and equipmen: 
at the Navy ropewalk be held in reserve against war needs and in announcing jf. 
intention to terminate ropemaking operations the Navy stated that it was going 
to mothball the facilities. The industry supported the continuance of researc) 
and development work at the Navy yard and has indicated its desire to cooperate 
fully with the Navy in this work. 

The Department of the Navy took approximately 2 years to study the question, 
of the closing of the ropewalk, and we feel sure that it would be entirely safe ty 
assume that the Navy in reaching its determination concluded that the jes 
interest of the national security and the taxpayer would be served by this actin; 

The specific question we are raising is, Would it not better serve the over, 
national interest for the Government to maintain the ropemaking facilities 
standby, than it would be for the Government to continue to produce rope an 
run the risk of permanent toss of essential private facilities? On this point th 
Government Operations Committee, House Report 1197, 83d Congress, 2d si 
paragraph 6, page 6, had this to say: 

“Where a choice lies in closing a Government factory or a commercial enterprise 
of an essential nature which pays taxes, it would seem only too evident 
private industry should be favored. This is particularly so if a depress 
industry is involved.” 

In conclusion we would like to state that in our opinion section 638 is oppose 
to the policy of our Government to foster free competitive enterprise and that 
efiect the section is legislation and should not be included in an appropriation | 
Accordingly. we respectfully urge this committee to delete section 63s 
H. R. 6042. Thank you for the opportunity you have afforded us to express 
views on this matter. 


UNITED STATES PRIVATE HARD FIBER CORDAGE AND TWINE MANUFACTURERS 


American Manufacturing Co., Noble and West Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cating Rope Works, Inc., 58-29 64th Street, Maspeth, N. Y. 
Columbian Rope Co., 309 Genesee Street, Auburn, N. Y. 
Edwin H. Mitler Co.. Devereaux and Milnor Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mill: 4400 Florida Avenue (Vost Office Box 3185), Station Bywater, New 
Orleans, La. 
Great Western Cordage, Inc., 501 West Palm Avenue, Orange, Calif. 
Hooven & Allison Co., 555 Cincinnati Avenue, Xenia, Ohio 
Thomas Jackson & Son Co., 626 North Ninth Street, Reading, Pa. 
New Bedford Cordage Co., 131 Court Street, New Bedford, Mass. 
Peoria Cordage Co., 1502 South Washington Street, Peoria, I. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. mills: 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
600 Pontcehtrain Drive, New Orleans, La. 
E. T. Rugg Co., 1 Sisal Street, Newark, Ohio 
St. Louis Cordage Millis, 1046 Lafayette Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tubbs Cordage Co.: 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
2021 15th Avenue West (Post Office Box 1836), Seattle, Wash. 
Wall Rope Works, Inc., 48 South Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Mill: Beverly, N. J. 
Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 South Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mill: Foot of Lafayette Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Scnieck. My name is DeWitt C. Schieck. I am secretary of 
the Cordage Institute, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

That is a trade association of the private hard fiber cordage an( 
twine manufacturers. 
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private NAVY PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL TYPE ROPE 

Machine 

ents for For 2 number of years we have been trying to get the Navy to ter- 
aon inate the manufacture of commercial-type rope at the Boston Navy 
‘use tf Yard. In June of 1955 we appeared before the Harden subcommittee 
vipment ME of the Llouse Commitee on Government Operations in opposition to 
icing its MM jjeir continued manufacture of rope. 

oS Boltg Following these hearings the Department of the Navy made a care- 


research 


operate Mt ful study of the operation. On February 9, 1955, we were advised 
py Admiral Leggett, then Chief of the Bureau of Ships, as follows: 


wae \ careful study of the operations of the ropewalk and the commercial avail- 

he est ability of its products has been conducted, This study has revealed that there 

action are ways of having the rope produced by private industry. It is the Navy’s 

overall wlicy to foster free competitive enterprise and to avoid Navy production of 

ities items Which private business firms can furnish except where essential to fulfill 

pe an military requirements, or otherwise clearly in the public interest. In line with 
t this policy it has been decided that the ropewaik must be closed. 


LETTER FROM ADMIRAL LEGGETT REGARDING ROPE COMPETITION 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert Admiral 
Levgett’s entire letter in the record. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 19595. 
Mr. Dewirr C. SCHIECK, 
Secretary, Cordage Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. ScutecK: I am writing to apprise you the Navy’s decision to 
terminate the operations at the ropewalk of the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

A careful study of the operations of the ropewalk and the commercial avail- 
ibility of its products has been conducted. This study has revealed that there 
ire wavs of having the rope produced by private industry. It is the Navy’s 
policy to foster free competitive enterprise and to ayoid Navy production of 

ms which private business firms can furnish except where essential to fulfill 
uilitary requirements, or otherwise clearly in the public interest. In line with 
this policy it has been decided that the ropewalk must be closed. 

It is estimated that approximately 6 months will be required to finish work 

process at the ropewalk, conduct a final inventory and discontinue this opera- 

Facilities and equipment will be preserved in a standby status for pos- 
sible reactivation in the event of a future national emergency. I assure you 
that officials of the Boston Naval Shipyard will cooperate closely with State 
and local authorities in an effort to locate new employment for those personnel 
Whose services are terminated. 

With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. D. LEecGEtT, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Bureau. 


SECTION 658 MIGHT PRECLUDE NAVY INTENTION 


Mr. ScureckK. Our request that section 638 be deleted is based on 
our concern that this section may operate to preclude the Navy from 
gong foward with its declared intention to terminate the manufac- 
ture of rope at the Boston Navy Yard. 

Senator Cuavez. [f section 638 prevails, you are concerned that 
the Navy’s position tp to now, as indicated in Admiral Leggett’s 
letter, will be set oside. 
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Mr. Scrieck. Yes, sir. As we understand the section they could 
not go forward with their plan of closing. 


DEPRESSED INDUSTRY 


Our industry is composed of 16 companies. We operate 22 jy)j}\c 
in 11 States. We are presently in a depressed condition. ta! rope 
sales during 1954 were approximately 84 million pounds against , 
normal market of 100 million pounds. 


IMPORTED CORDAGE PRODUCTS COMPETITION 


In addition, heavily increasing imports of other cordage products 
have contributed to our present depressed situation. In 1948, Imports 
of all hard fiber cordage products were 14.8 percent of sales by United 
States private industry. In the year 1954 such imports were 62, 
percent. During the year 1954, 1 private rope mill ceased operations 
and during the same period 2 prison mills closed down. We under. 
stand another prison mill is in the process of closing which indicates 
the situation in the industry. 


PRISON MANUFACTURE OF CORDAGE 


Senator CuHavez. How many States manufacture cordage 
prisons ¢ 
Mr. Scuieck. There were 6; there are now 4, with 1 going out. 


HEALTHY PRIVATE INDUSTRY ESSENTIAL 


The quantity of rope manufactured by the Navy would be of con- 
siderable assistance to the United States industry in helping to main- 
tain itself during these trying times. It is essential that the private 
industry be maintained in a healthy condition so that it may carry 
the machine capacity and the nucleus of trade labor necessary to meet 
war requirements. 

In time of war the requirements for rope are about 4 times what the 
normal requirements are, and we have to carry this excess capacity. 
The only way we can do this is to have the maximum business the 
United States market will afford. 

Senator Cuavez. Without competing with the Government, 0 
prisons ? 

MOTHBALLING OF ROPE MANUFACTURING 


Mr. Scuteck. That is right ; yes, sir. We suggested at the hearings 
and since then, that the Navy mothball the fac ilities at the Rope walk 
because of the question of the capacity to manufacture rope in time 
of war. 

ROPE-MAKING RESEARCH COOPERATION 


The Navy said they would mothball it. We have also supported the 
continuance of research and development work in rope by the Navy. 
In that connection, I have an exchange of letters between Adm. A. M. 
Morgan and this industry in which he requests the cooperation of the 
industry in research work and we indicate our desire to cooperate. 

Senator CHAvez. That may be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
MAY 6, 1955. 
tear Adm. A. M. Morgan, 
tssistant Chief of Bureau for Ship Design and Research, 
Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 

Desk ADMIRAL MorcGan: I wish to acknowledge and thank you for your letter 
of April 18, 1955 outlining the future research program of the Bureau of Ships 
in connection with cordage and fibers, and requesting advice as to the possibility 
»f cooperation in this work by the industry. 

Your letter was presented to the industry at its quarterly meeting on April 27, 
and 1 am instructed to inform you that the individual member companies of 
Cordage Institute will be glad to cooperate with the Department of the Navy in 
any way possible an this work and will give the most considerate attention to 
quy proposals Which may be submitted by the Department in this connection. 

There is enclosed a list of the private United States hard fiber cordage and 
twine manufacturers. Nonmembers of Cordage Institute are indicated by the 
letters N. M. You may wish to contact them in this matter. 

As you know individual manufacturers have undertaken work of this nature in 
the past for the Government, such as the work in connection with nylon specifica- 
tions and the program for testing of stockpile fiber. 

Sincerely yours, 
DeWitt C. Scuieck, Secretary. 


Mr. Scureck. The specific question we are raising is, would it not 
he better to serve the overall national interest for the Government 
to maintain the rope-making facilities in standby than it would be 
for the Government to continue to produce rope and run the risk of 
permanent loss of essential private facilities ? 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE OPINION 


On this point, the Government Operations Committee, House report 
1197, 83d Congress, 2d session, paragraph 6, page 6, had this to say: 

Where a choice lies in closing a Government factory or a commercial enter- 
prise of an essential nature which pays taxes, it would seem only too evident 
that private enterprise should be favored. This is particularly so if a depressed 
industry is involved. 

In conclusion, we would like to state that in our opinion section 
(83 is opposed to the policy of our Government to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and that in effect the section is legislation and should 
not be included in an appropriation bill. 

Accordingly, we respectfully urge the committee to delete section 
38 from H. R. 6042. 


AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF QUAIFE M. WARD, ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Ward is our next witness. 

Mr. Ward, I assume you take the same position as the prior 
Witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Warp. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You may insert your statement in the record. 

[ will ask this question only: You want section 638 deleted 4 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 

Senator Cuavez. I want your statement to go in the record so that 
you will be identified and your position made clear, but I feel that it 
will only be repetition. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF QUAIFE M. WARD, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN Rerary 
FEDERATION 


My name is Quaife M. Ward. I am the assistant to the president of tip 
American Retail Federation, with offices at 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Lam appearing in behalf of the ARF, in opposition to the provisions of 
section 638 of H. R. 6042. 

The American Retail Federation is a federation of 64 States associations of 
retail merchants and national retail associations. Through its association 
membership the federation represents more than 700,000 retail outlets, all types 
and sizes throughout the country. A list of the member associations is appended 
to this statement. 

The federation has a long-standing policy aimed at reducing governienta| 
activities competing in those areas which can be served as well or better 
by private business and industry. 

We have been particularly concerned with the extension of Government 
activity in the field of military post exchanges and comumissaries beyond the 
basic purposes for which they were created. 

A substantial and encouraging amount of progress through administrative 
action has recently been made in reducing Government competition, and the 
prospects appear to be bright for still further progress. However, we fee! 
that if section 638 is allowed to remain in H. R. 6042, all such progress wi 
be halted. Furthermore, it could possibly open the way for further expansion 
of competitive Government activities. 

Section 638 provides that “no part of the funds appropriated in this act may 
be used for the disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally 
performed by civilian personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been 
justified before the appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is 
economically sound and that the related services can be performed by a con- 
tractor without danger to national security.” 

We believe that this section, if allowed to become law, would effectively prevent 
the Department of Defense from eliminating many of the activities mainly in- 
stituted by administrative action which can be demonstrated to be superfluous 
and unnecessary. At best it would constitute a tremendous obstacle to such 
elimination. In the first place, the elimination of a specific activity would have 
to be justified before the appropriate committees of Congress. There is a sub- 
stantial amount of overlapping jurisdiction among the committees of the Con- 
gress, and thus the Defense Department, in order to be sure, might have to ap- 
pear before several committees to make its justification, or run the risk of being 
accused of misuse of funds. This in itself would certainly deter the Department 
from attempting to terminate an activity, the elimination of which could other- 
wise be justified as being economical and which, if eliminated, could be per- 
formed by private enterprise without danger to national security. 

In the second place, many of the activities that might well be eliminated are 
such as do not call for their performance by a contractor. I refer specifically to 
the activities of post exchanges and commissaries. These activities account for 
retailing’s chief interest in section 6388, although we are wholeheartedly in favor 
of the principle as applied to any Federal activity. 

I should like to take a minute to explain our attitude toward these activities 
The American Retail Federation does not object to the operation of post ex- 
changes and commissaries as long as they do not develop into department stores, 
specialty stores, or supermarkets. We do feel, however, that where adequate 
shopping facilities exist, the military should avoid unfair and unnecessary com- 
petition with local taxpaying businessmen. Working at the administrative level, 
some of the activities of post exchanges in selling luxury and semiluxury goods, 
such as jewelry, expensive watches, and cameras, and big ticket items, such as 
refrigerators, have been discontinued, at least in part, and some commissaries 
have been closed. We believe that more progress along these lines can be made 
without disrupting the normal functions of the Defense Department, or cur- 
tailing the legitimate operation of exchanges and commissaries. However, under 
the language now written in section 638, justified curtailment of these activities 
would probably cease entirely. 

In the third place, we believe that in most cases the termination of the con- 
mercial activities of the Defense Department is an administrative matter 4s 
such activities came into being by administrative order. However, to assure the 
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caer approach and attitude from an administrative standpoint, it is essential 
TV} . 


that Congress spell out in no uncertain terms a positive policy, for termination 
and reduction along these lines. The language of section 638, in our opinion, 
would do quite the opposite. It would give an excuse to the administrative agen- 
ies in the Defense Department to drag their feet or to drop the program com- 


Pe the language of section 638 it is obvious that politics will play a large 
role. Naturally if it is proposed to close an operation or facility, and the people 
of that district or State want it kept open, they will bring pressures on their 
Representatives in the Congress to that end. It is understood that in such cases 
\embers of Congress will be governed by the views of their constituents and 
svompt to keep the operation in being. There is nothing wrong in that—it is just 
ve American politics—but it makes political a matter which by nature should 
ho primarily an administrative function. 
 Binally, we are fearful that if the ianguage of section 638 remains in the bill 
will become a precedent for other measures, to the end that the elimination 

‘many useless functions, or those which unnecessarily duplicate functions per- 
srmed b private business, will become imposs b'e. 
other legislative and s;ecial conmiittees of the Congress have studied and are 
gudving this difficult problem. A partial list of these would include: 

“ The Shannon committee, special committee appointed under House Reso 
lution 255, House Report 1985, 72d Congress. 

The Philbin committee (subcommittee of House Armed Services Commit 
tee), report No. 115 to the full committee August 2, 1949. 

The Hardin committee (subcommittee of House Government Operations 
Committee), hearings 1953 

House Government Operations Committee, House Report 2441 on H. R. 
935, 83d Coneress.' 

nate Committee on Government Cperations, Senate Report 2382 on HL. R. 

>. 

Senate Small Business Committee, report 129, S4th Congress. 

These committees were unanimous in agreeing that Government competition 
with private enterprise was a serious problem and that such activities should be 
strongly restricted. There was disagreement as to the amount of restriction. 

Also at present the various Federal departments and agencies are reviewing 
ther industrial and commercial activities under direction from the Bureau of 
the Budget (Bulletin No. 55-4, January 19, 1955) under a policy of discontinu 
ing all such activities unless the review should show that such action would 
not he in the public interest. 

There is now beins before the Senate Committee on Government Operations a 
bili, S. 1008, by Senator McClellan, entitled the Anti-Government-Compcetition 
Act. It is expected that extensive hearings will be held on this bill in the 
near future, 

Ii is our sincere belief that this problem is a legislative and administrative 
oe, and that legislative committees and the Bureau of the Budget are aware 
if its importance and are taking apprepriate action. We respectfully suggest 
that this committee—already overburdened with appropriations diffieulties— 
should not invade the legislative field. We feel strongly that a considered solu- 
tion to this problem cannot be reached by means of a legislative rider to an 
appropriation bill. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS, AMERICAN RETATL FEDERATION 


National Associations 
American National Retail Jewelers Association 
Ameriean Retail Ceal Association 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
Association of Family Apparel Stores, Inc. 
Institute of Distribution, Ine. 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Ine. 
Mail Order Association of America 
National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
National Association of Music Merchants, Ine. 
_—_—_— 


'H. R. 9835, the Terimantion of Federal Commercial Activities Act was passed by the 
House and reported to the Senate. Failed of passage because of adjournment. 


61179—-55——_81 
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National Association of Retail Clothiers & Furnishers 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
National Association of Shoe Chain Stores 
National Foundation for Consumer Credit, Inc. 
National Industrial Stores Association 
National Jewelers Association 
National Luggage Dealers Association 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
National Retail Farm Equipment Association 
National Retail Furniture Association 
National Retail Hardware Association 
National Retail Tea & Coffee Mereants Association 
National Shoe Retailers Association 
National Sporting Goods Association 
National Stationery & Office E ;uipment Association 
Retail Paint & Wallpaper Distributors of America, Inc. 
Women’s Apparel Chains Association, Inc. 

State Associations 
Arkansas Council of Retail Merchants, Ine. 
Arizona Federation of Retail Associations 
California Retailers Association 
Colorado Retailers Association 
Delaware Retailers’ Council 
Florida State Retailers Association 
Georgia Mercantile Association 
Idaho Council of Retailers 
Illinois Federation of Retail Associations 
Associated Retailers of Indiana 
Associated Retailers of Iowa, Inc. 
Kentucky Merchants Association, Inc. 
Louisiana Retailers Association 
Maine Merchants Association, Ine. 
Maryland Council of Retail Merchants, Ince. 
Massachusetts Council of Retail Merchants 
Michigan Retailers Association 
Minnesota Retail Federation, Inc. 
Missouri Retailers Association 
Nebraska Federation of Retail Associations, Inc. 
Nevada Retail Merchants Association 
Retail Merchants’ Association of New Jersey 
New York State Council of Retail Merchants, Inc. 
North Carolina Merchants Association, Ine. 
Ohio State Council of Retail Merchants 
Oklahoma Retail Merchants Association 
Oregon State Retailers’ Council 
Pennsylvania Retailers’ Association, Ine, 
Rhode Island Retail Association 
tetail Merchants Association of South Dakota 
Retail Merchants Association of Tennessee 
Council of Texas Retailers’ Associations 
Utah Council of Retailers 
Virginia Retail Merchants Association, Inc. 
Associated Retailers of Washington 
West Virginia Retailers Association, Inc. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Warp. Mr. Chairman, I have just a couple of observations I 
would like to make—I don’t think they have been covered in previous 
testimony—if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. You may, certainly. 

Mr. Warp. My name is Quaife M. Ward, assistant to the president, 
American Retail Federation, with offices at 1145 Nineteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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OPPOSITION TO SECTION 638 


I am appearing in behalf of the American Retail Federation in 
position to the provisions of section 638 of H. R. 6042. 


op 
MOST COMPETITIVE ACTIVITIES INITIATED BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER 


Mr. Chairman, one thing I don’t believe has been pointed out that I 
would like to be sure is in the record is that we believe that in most 
cases these competitive activities of the Defense Department came 
into being by administrative order, in most cases. 


8. 1003 SUPPORTED 


We feel that the proper approach to eliminating many of these 
competitive activities should also remain in the administrative area 
with the concurrence of Congress through a bill such as has been men- 
tioned, S. 1003, which has been introduced by Senator McClellan. 

In closing, I would like to say this: That it is our sincere belief that 
this problem is a legislative and administrative one and that the legis- 
lative committees and the Bureau of the Budget and the other agencies 
of the Government are aware of its importance and are taking appro- 
riate action In a positive way to eliminate these activities. 

We respectfully suggest that this committee, which is already over- 
burdened with appropriations difficulties, should not invade the legis- 
lative field. 

We think strongly that a considered solution to this problem cannot 
be reached by means of a legislative rider to an appropriation bill. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuHavez. Mr. Rowan? 

Mr. Kinestey. My name is Kingsley, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Rowan 
could not be here this morning. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. We will insert Mr. Kingsley’s statement in the 
record. 

You may highlight the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. THOMAS R. KINGSLEY, MANAGER OF THE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MOVERS CONFERENCE OF AMERICA 


I appreciate this opportunity to present a statement with reference to section 
638 of the Defense Department appropriation bill on behalf of more than 4,000 
movers throughout the Nation. The Movers Conference of America is a volun- 
tary membership nonprofit trade association. 

It might be observed, before presenting evidence from movers on the matter, 
that it is the position of the conference that the net effect of passage of section 
638 on elimination of Government competition with private business would be 
twofold: it would make it possible for countless activities of the Department 
of Defense and other agencies of the Government which are now condemned to 
be continued indefinitely while department heads prepared to justify the elimi- 
nation thereof; if, as recommended by the reports of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch, the General Services Administration were 
to take over all of the packing, crating, moving, and warehousing activities of 
all agencies, section 638 would merely act to provide a greater period of time 
Within which the General Services Administration could consolidate its activi- 
ties and prepare justification for continuation of such business-type operations. 
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Perhaps the best expert testimony which could be given regarding section 69. 
is in three statements: 

Mr. O. H. Dersheimer, staff director, of the Commercial and Industria) 
Activities Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, stated before 
the House Small Business Committee on April 6, 1955, “We are conscious of 
the major responsibility which rests upon the Department of Defense to get oy; 
of competition with private enterprise so far as this can possibly be done ¢op. 
sistent with our mission to provide for the national defense.” 

In the annual report of the Select Committee on Small Business of the Uniteq 
States Senate, it is stated: “Your committee hopes that the Department of 
Defense will not attempt to rationalize each activity by throwing up the tine. 
worn smokescreens of national security, so-called dollar savings, the need for 
training personnel, and others. The time has come when we need a straight. 
forward, aggressive attack upon a steadily growing cancer in our economy,” 

When IL R. 6042 was before the House, Chairman Carl Vinson of the Armed 
Services Committee stated with reference to section G38, “Now what is the subj 
and purpose of it? The purpose of it is to keep the Government in business 
Everybody understands that. And, [ am weighing my words.” 

Testimony based on firsthand knowledge comes from movers across the Natio 
Movers are not only better prepared in physical equipment and know-how bn 
they can effect a more economical operation. 

Because I do not wish to take valuable time of the committee in presenting 
an endless chain of direct testimony from movers, there is attached hereto 
letter from the conference dated May 17, 1955, directed to the members of th 
Committee on Government Operations of the United States Senate and released 
to the entire Congress. This survey shows that movers find the Departmen 
of Defense, the General Services Administration, and other agencies 
Government to be doing a great percentage of the business which could be don 
by movers more efficiently and with less cost to the Government. 

With reference to a cost breakdown basis, the industry would welcome the 
opportunity to compare operating costs with the Government departments if 
said departments could supply comparative figures. We have been given to 
understand that the Government does not have the overhead cost figures and in 
most instances is not truly apprised of direct costs. 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive how the Department of Defense can pos 
sibly justify dispensing with packing, crating, moving, and warehousing actiy- 
ities as is suggested by Mr. Dersheimer when it does not have the figures to justify 
either retention or elimination of such services. In fact, as is suggested by the 
Commission on Organization of the executive branch, the said agencies’ services 
must of necessity be transferred to the General Services Administration and 
continued, because the said agencies do not have the information required in order 
to comply with dissolution proceedings under section 638. 

On behalf of the Movers Conference of America, I wish to thank the committee 
for the opportunity to appear at this hearing. If there are any questions to be 
answered or further material to be submitted, the conference will make every 
effort to comply with requests of the committee for such information 


Movers CONFERENCE OF AMERICA, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 17, 1956 
To the Members of the Committee on Government Operations: 

In an endeavor to comply with the wishes of Chairman McClellan regarding 
restriction of testimony on 8S. 10038 as set forth in his letter of April 14, 1955, to 
this office, we request only that the following information be made a matter of 
record. We believe that the statements contained herein from movers all over 
the country constitute an integral part of the panoramic view of competition 
encountered by the moving industry from the Government by which it is regu- 
lated and taxed. 

Quotations have been extracted from letters received from movers throughout 
the Nation. You will note that only the locations of movers have been set forth 
but names of companies will be forwarded upon request by your committee 
Letters have been chosen which would seem to fairly represent opinions on the 
matter from all sections of the country. 

Spokane, Wash.: “We as public servants are naturally interested in private 
enterprise, and I certainly think that it is time that our Government ceased co 
peting in this field. I am sure that there is adequate warehousing in public 
warehouses to care for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps’ needs. 
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Warehouses are engaged in both the Army installations at Fairchild, Wash., and 
the Navy installation at Velox. The Army installation is for crated goods only. 
However, the Navy installation at Velox, Wash., handles both crated and uncrated 
household goods. The extent of this activity is practically 90 percent or more. 
We could handle both crating and packing for each installation. The loss of 
revenue to our firm is hard to determine but I would presume it would amount 
to $30,000 to $40,000 per year. We as taxpayers should be cognizant and realize 
that we are slowly cutting our own throats by allowing the Government to con- 
tinue in private enterprise, because after all, we are the Government.” 

Spokane, Wash.: “Our building has 68,000 square feet and we are only one-half 
full. All of the moving companies in Spokane could adequately take care of the 
storage that is now at Fairchild Air Force Base in competition with us.” 

Vallejo, Calif.: “Mare Island Naval Shipyard conducts a storage operation for 
unerated household goods probably larger than any operation in our general area. 
Ihave talked with the supply officer about this and about the only thing he can 
tell me is that it is convenient for his personnel. Also Mare Island performs 
much of the preliminary packing on van moves. From all appearances they do 
not feel the carriers are qualified or they give service not in our tariff. I would 
estimate a minimum of $50,000 a year is lost to the Mare Island Naval Shipyard 
just on their storage and packing activities, not to count moving by Government 
vehicles. We have sufficient facilities to handle all the work the Government 
installations are doing.” 

Stockton, Calif.: “In addition to storing and crating, the Naval Supply Truck 
(Naval Supply Annex, Rough and Ready Island, Stockton), at times has been 
seen to pick up household goods for cartage to the naval depot. One time in 
particuular was remembered as the pickup was here at our warehouse. The 
truck came in with a crew of five Navy men. We have storage space available 
and would be well qualified to perform crating service. Senate bill 1003 is of 
vital concern to firms such as ours.” 

Fargo, N. Dak.: “In our area we have no complaint about the matter. The 
Government agencies hire common carrier whenever they have moves. As far 
as warehousing goes, about the same situation exists. They only warehouse in 
asmall way, and only those suppplies which they need are on hand. This infor- 
mation won't be much help to you except to show that in some smaller areas the 
agencies use available facilities without complaint and probably at a saving.” 

Phoenix, Ariz.: “Early in March we wrote our Senators, Senator Carl Hayden 
and Senator Barry Goldwater, urging them to give all support they could to the 
passage of this bill (S. 1003), and we have received replies from them stating 
that they, too, are in favor of the bill and are much opposed to the Government 
competing with private business. We feel quite sure they will give their full 
support toward its passage.” 

Dallas, Tex.: “Our company is constantly in competition with the General 
Services Administration. Our company has made several moves for the General 
Services Administration and the surplus items for the various agencies are placed 
in storage in what appears to be surplus space. One of the buildings which has 
been used by them is located in the heart of the city and would be considered 
very expensive storage facilities. One of our largest competitors is the United 
States Army and Air Force. We hold three Government packing contracts. Out 
of the goods packed, 40 percent is consigned to Government storage. Or a recent 
analysis of one of the shipments packed a survey was made and found that the 
cost of pickup and packing, not including the freight from our packing depart 
ment to the Government warehouse, or any other charges beyond that point, the 
amount of charges for pickup and packing and crating would have allowed the 
Government to place this shipment in commercial storage for a period of 2 years 
without any additional cost to them.” 

Dallas, Tex.: “Quartermaster and Supply Corps warehouses throughout the 
Nation are stockpiled with household-goods storage, packed in expensive over- 
seas shipping containers, and I have yet to meet and talk with a military storage 
officer who would not gladly give up this type of storage and utilize his space 
for something more valuable and important to the military. * * * In many cases 
| have known the Navy to ship large boxes all the way to Clearfield, Utah, for 
storage. Certainly our firm and other members of the taxpaying industry could 
handle this type of storage. I can find no one in the military service, Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, who could begin to justify such foolhardy expense.” 

Waco, Tex.: “The General Services Administration in Fort Worth operates 
300,000 square feet as a warehouse performing exactly the same service as regular 
commercial warehouses. The bulk of their storage is merchandise, but some 
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10 to 15 percent is office furniture and fixtures. Our firm, as well as any other 
established warehouse in Fort Worth, could handle this operation. Deductiy 
25 percent for aisles, this space could produce a bare minimum of $20,000 per 
month revenue.” 

Houston, Tex.: “If an officer is transferred from Ellington Air Force Bage. 
Tex., to an overseas post, he is. given the alternative of shipping his goods over. 
seas, placing them in Government storage, or placing them in a commercial ware. 
house and paying for the storage himself. There have been many Cases where 
the owner of the goods elected to store his goods while he was overseas. If he 
did this, and did not wish to pay for the storage himself, it meant that the Qoy. 
ernment would crate and ship, at Government expense, his household goods to 
the nearest Government warehouse. In the majority of cases this warehouse 
was located in Seattle, Wash. The goods would be stored there until the owner's 
return and then shipped to him wherever his base might be. In many cases the 
owners returned right here to Houston, and the goods were returned to the point 
where they originatel. Had commercial storage been utilized, the goods could 
have remained right here, uncrated, and then on the owner’s return could haye 
been shipped to him anywhere in the United States as a regular van shipment,” 

Flint, Mich.: “Several times we have packed and boxed the household goods 
of a serviceman going into the service from Flint and who intends to return to 
his residence in Flint after leaving the service, and his goods are boxed and 
shipped to one of these two points, Mechanicsburg, Pa., or Memphis, Tenn., to 
be stored until such time as he returns to Flint after leaving the service. This 
seems most uneconomical and inefficient, since these goods could be stored in 
Flint, which would eliminate the transportation cost to and from Mechanicsburg 
or Memphis and also eliminate the expensive boxing costs.” 

Butler, Pa.: “No Government agency operating in our area, thank heavens,” 

Williamsport, Pa.: “We had a visit from Middletown Barracks. They wanted 
to know our tariff rates and if we would give any percentage off, for which we 
will not do for anyone. The Government is not any better than any individual, 
Why should we show discrimination? To be in any business and to be taxed 
the way the trucking industry is today, one must at least make enough money 
to pay taxes and at least have food on the table; otherwise the industry better 
close up shop.” 

East Orange, N. J.: “In our area in northern New Jersey the United States 
Navy is performing preliminary packing, moving, and storage services for Navy 
personnel. They are doing this with Navy trucks and Navy personnel. We, as 
household goods warehousemen and movers, could perform these services.” 

Staten Island, N. Y.: “In the year 1954 we packed for Government storage 
2,533 cubic feet. The cost to the Government was $7 per hundredweight, Storage 
at our warehouse would have been at the rate of $50.66 per month, at 2 cents per 
cubie foot. The cartage and labor in and out would have been about $1.50 per 
hundredweight as against the $7 charged the Government.” 

Utica, N. Y.: “On the afternoon of April 9 the writer witnessed the unloading 
of a small truckload of post-office equipment at the Genesee Street branch post 
office of this city. Inasmuch as we were purchasing some baked goods at Evans 
Bakery which is next door to the substation, we asked the clerk whether the 
substation was expanding. We were advised that evidently the Post Office 
Department was storing items at this branch for the small truck we had seen 
unloading had been carrying post-office racks and other equipment to this loca- 
tion all morning. The clerk said that it was funny that a larger truck was not 
used to avoid so much running around. We feel quite sure that we could have 
performed the whole job on 1 load with 1 of our vans. Had it been raining 
that particular day, the job could not have been done by the post-office truck 
since it had no top or covering.” 

Flushing, N. Y.: “The installations of the Army and Navy in our surrounding 
area at present, pack their personnel’s household effects in crates or regulation 
lift vans, then forward via truck to upstate New York, New Jersey, and Massa- 
chusetts for storage in Government warehouses. Upon request of the individual 
for his effects, the Government then loads the crated articles and either ships 
via truck to local areas, or by railroad to distant areas. Upon arrival in distant 
areas it is necessary to pick up the crates from the railroad station, and deliver 
to the home and uncrate. The estimated cost of these operations would be as 
follows, based on an average home of 600 cubic feet, or 4,000 pounds uncrated. 
This same shipment crated would approximately weigh 6,500 pounds. Pickup and 
crating, delivery to New Jersey, approximately, redelivery back (locally), un- 
packing, etc., approximately $750. If this shipment were to be delivered to 
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chieago, it would cost approximately $350 via railroad, plus the cost to the 
government of handling of these shipments and the high cost of maintaining 
these huge depots, of which I am unable to estimate. On the other hand, this 
game shipment, based on 4,000 pounds uncrated can be brought into storage in our 
warehouse, Or any of the other reputable local warehousemen, for these approxi- 
mate costs: Cartage in and preliminary packing, labor charges in and out, 
redelivery locally, storage charges 1 year, $384. The same shipment can be 
delivered into an apartment in Chicago, via van, tariff No. 8 for approximately 
g92. As you can readily see, our charges are almost half of the present Gov- 
ernment system charges, without the costs of their depots and administration. 
This has arisen many times before, and I thought it was solved recently, when 
the defense chiefs admitted the savings to the Government of at least $514 
million, in the Wall Street Journal of December 24, 1954. 

New York, N. ¥.: “For the Air Force from February 1 through April 15 
we crated 71,255 pounds of household goods which is destined for Government 
storage. From January 1 through April 15 we crated 31,950 pounds for United 
States Army Government storage and from January 1 through April 15 we 
crated 11,695 pounds for the United States Navy. While this represents only 
a small fraction of the goods destined for Government storage in this area, 
it is a quantity that materially affects our business. * * * What is actually 
involved is that the goods are packed and crated in the local area then forwarded 
via freight to one of the Government warehouses where they are stored. The 
Government apparently does not have adequate facilities or trained personnel 
for the handling and storage of uncrated household goods. * * * The only 
justification the Government has for handling household storage orders in this 
manner is that they have the empty space available in the Government ware- 
houses and that the Government, therefore, has no additional cost for this 
service. This is a very fallacious theory in that the expense to the Govern- 
nent for packing and crating services multiplied by the increased weight of 
the consignment due to the materials used plus domestic freight charges in 
moving the shipment to the Government storage far exceed the amount that 
could be saved by the Government even were they in a position to consider 
storage on Government property ‘free storage’ over a 2-year period which 
might be considered the normal duration of these accounts.” 

Baltimore, Md.: “The largest single loss to the moving and storage business 
isas a result of the Government’s tendency to pack and crate and store goods 
in their own warehouses. At the present time, there is a movement at Fort 
Meade to send 400 men overseas. Many of these men have elected to only 
take part of their goods; some none at all. The Government, under their 
crating contract will have these goods crated and shipped to their warehouses, 
either at New Cumberland, Pa., or, if they are full, to some point in Tennessee. 
When the men reenter the United States and want their goods back to the 
same place in which they started, these goods will have to be shipped back 
here. Now the sorry part of the situation is that it is costing the Government 
more money in actual cash to use this method than to have the goods brought 
in by a legitimate mover and warehouseman, who pays taxes to support this 
abortive practice in the first place. Add to this the huge damage claims resulting 
from the unnecessary handling and antiquated practices that the Government 
pays, against the fact that if an individual warehouseman handled it he would 
be responsible from beginning to end. The loss in storage alone would more 
than fill all the valuable space in the warehouses today. It could easily have 
prevented one of our largest and oldest warehouses in Baltimore from going 
bankrupt. I don’t think the Government or its officers are necessarily trying 
to justify this wasteful practice. Like many situations, no one has the authority 
to make a corrective change. It is strictly a horse-and-buggy and high-button- 
shoe method and it will take an act of Congress to change it.” 

Richmond, Va.: “Today the transportation officer at Fort Lee instructed the 
driver to deliver to his storage on the Government property a shipment of house- 
hold gvods weighing 9,640 pounds. Normally it should be placed in a commercial 
storage warehouse. The driver phoned the transpoitation office at approximately 
2:45 p. m. Friday, April 15, and was instructed, since the hour was late, that 
he must wait over until Monday morning before he could unload. We have 
adequate facilities to take care of this shipment and redelivery to the owner, 
and the van could have unloaded today (Friday) instead of waiting over until 
Monday morning.” 

Norfolk, Va. : “Fort Monroe is storing both crated and uncrated horsehold goods 
and also doing moving for officers and enlisted personnel on and off the fort 
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on Government-owned vehicles. The United States naval bases are now stopjy, 
crated household goods received from overseas. We would certainly like » 
have the storage and local moving from these installations and could hand 
very satisfactorily. The above operations are a serious loss of revenue to ys and 
I am unable to advise how they can justify these operations.” 

Atlanta, Ga.: “I was in the office of the transportation officer at the Camp 
LeJeune Marine Corps Base, N. C., on April 19, 1955, and was informed that 
they have recently ordered pallets and the necessary protective sidewalls anq top 
covers for the storage of loose household goods; also, specially designed CON: 
tainers for the storage of overstuffed furniture and rugs. As you know, this 
equipment is the very latest method and equipment which the moving-and-storag, 
industry have come up with. They also have plans to move into a new and. 9 
course, modern warehouse to provide the additional space necessary for thy 
storage, packing, and creating of household goods. The fact that they are yoy 
procuring the latest equipment is discouraging, os it leads us to believe thy; 
they are planning to go into this phase of our business for keeps. They arp 
presently performing all packing and crating of goods for oversea destinations 
and goods consigned to so-styled permanent storage facilities which the Gover. 
ment has provided at certain points. I believe the one for the Navy and Marin 
Corps is at Mechanicsburg, Pa. We understand that this installation present) 
has 60 emnloyees in the packing and crating department, in addition to the ys 
of vntold thousands of savare feet of storage space and an untold number of 
vehicles for pickup and delivery of goods in connection with storage, packing 
and erating, and unpacking and uncrating, deliveries, ete. Within the pas 
year three new warehouses have been built at nearby Jacksonville, N. ©., and 
another one is under construction now. for the express purnose of serving that 
installation’s storave requirements. * * * It oceurs to us that the Government 
could make better use of the space which they have allotted for the storage of 
loose household goods to the storage of the goods which is now exposed to the 
weather, and makin the honsehold-goods storage available to the moving-ané. 
storave industry, which would certainly be a welcome piece of business.” 

Atlanta, Ga.: “I was in the office of the transportation officer at Fort MeClellar 
Ala., on or about March 15, 1955, and was informed that the packing and erating 
of household goods for overseas destinations, and shipments consigned to so-styled 

rovernment storage installations at Memphis, Tenn., was performed by the Corps 
of Engineers at that installation (Fort MeClellan) covering all of the northem 
counties of Alabama. The individual commenting on this matter informed me 
that overseas shipments picked up in November 1954 were on hand at that tim 
and the individual members overseas were tracing them for the whereabouts of 
the goods. In other words, they were running 3 or 4 months behind in the 
crating, and that the service was being rendered in inadequate space with t 

few men and by those with too little experience. All in all, the service was poor 
and inferior and would no doubt result in unnecessary Claims upon the Govert 
ment. Our company had previously performed the services under contract and 
in more than a thousand shipments there have been less than 10 complaints, and 
those are questionable. The cost of the Government providing the service over 
that of a private contractor is unquestionably higher and involves unnecessary 
delays and inconvenience to the owners. Some of them will be back in the 
States by the time their goods reach the overseas destinations. The same situ 
tion exists at Fort Benning, Ga., with respect to shipments consigned to overseas 
destinations.” 

Atlanta. Ga.: “T was at the Marine Corps base at Albany, Ga., this past week 
on April 29 to be exact, and found out that they are conducting an up-to-date 
storave operation. Using pallets and specially designed containers for over 
stuffed furniture and rugs. At all of these installations performing service 
which should be handled by commercial business firms, the Government has build 
ings under construction or planning for additional space, and there seems to be 
no end to their plans to further encroach on our industry, as well as other lines 
of endeavor. All in all such practices hecome very discouraging for legitimat 
business.” 

We did not intend to make a lengthy presentation on this matter but hav 
quoted, without comment, from a few representative letters received from movers 
who set forth their plight far more eloquently than could anyone else. They ar 
highly qualified to nerform the desired services: they can perform them mor 
economically ; they deserve the opportunity to serve their Government rather tha! 
to compete with it for business, and in a few cases, for existence. 
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The attention of the members of the Cominittee on Government Operations to 
this matter is appreciated by all small-business men. We trust that the report 
of conditions as hereinabove set forth will receive the consideration of all of the 
Yembers of Congress. If, in the future, we may be called upon to forward any 
further information we shall be happy to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F, ROWAN, General Manager. 


MOVERS CONFERENCE OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. KINGSLEY, REPRESENTATIVE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Vr. Kinastry. My name is Thomas R. Kingsley. I am with the 
Movers Conference of America, a national trade association of some 
100 movers throughout the Nation. 


OPPOSITION TO SECTION 538 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the conference in engineering this 
statement at this time is to indicate the opposition to the passage of 
ection 638 in the Defense Department appropriation bill. 

Now, rather than take up the time of the committee, in presenting 
mendless chain of direct testimony from the movers, there is attached 
to the statement a letter which was directed to the members of the 
Committee on Government Operations of the United States Senate. 
[his survey shows that the movers found the Department of Defense, 
the General Services Administration, and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, to be doing a great percentage of the business which could 
be lone by movers, we believe, more efficiently, and with less cost to the 
(rovernment, 

COMPARATIVE COST DATA REFUSED 


Many times we have tried to obtain from agencies of the Govern- 
ent comparative costs that we might be able to justify to them a more 
elicient conduct of those activities by household goods movers, that is 
in packing, crating, storage, and warehousing activities. 

Many times we have been turned down, refused the information on 
the basis, or for the reason, that they did not have cost studies from 
which comparisons could be made. 

For that reason we find it somewhat difficult to understand how any 
justification could be made for the retention or the elimination of many 
conznercial activities engaged in by the Government. If they cannot 
it this time supply it, how do they possibly supply it later on ¢ 

l would like to indicate one other thing that I do not believe has been 
rought out by previous witnesses. 


REPORT OF TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


! would like to read something from the subcommittee report on 
transportation of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

\t page 73 where the Commission talks about the household-goods 
provlem and the magnitude of the problem, it is stated that: 

Oniy those who have walked through stores of miles of Government storage 

irehouses, aisles and bays, with stacks of crates, boxes, and cases piled 20 
leet high can visualize the physical immensity of the storage problem. An esti- 
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mated 3.5 million square feet of storage area or probably 40 million cubic feet, 
are devoted to household-goods storage for military services. Those who Can 
manage the millions of individual packages and the items they contain can 
visualize the amount and extent of the claims for loss and damage resulting frog 
this household problem, the amount of $1,238,000 in claims against the Goverp. 
ment alone in fiscal year 1954 plus those against the carriers. 


I would like to thank the committee, Mr. Chairman, for the ting 
you have given to us. 

Senator Cnavez. At this point in the record I want to file the state. 
ment of Mr. Lester Smith, assistant director, Orthopedic A ppliancg 
and Limb Manufacturers Association. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ORTHOPEDIC APPLIANCE AND Limr MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, Defense Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator CuaAvez: I should like to express the opposition of this 
association to section 638 of the Department of Defense appropriation bill anj 
to ask that this statement be entered in the record of the hearing which your 
subconunittee is conducting May 27, 1955. 

Section 638, if retained in the bill, would be an effective roadblock against the 
removal of Government competition with private business. We believe that 
this proposal is unnecessary, and that if it stays in the bill Government compe. 
tition with private industry will not only continue but may increase. 

This competition with private industry not only harms the members of this 
association, but in addition hinders the ability of our members to serve civiliag 
handicapped persons. 

The report of the Hoover Commission on medical services clearly establishes 
that it is unnecessary for the Defense Department to operate orthopedic services 
(brace shops and artificial limb shops) as a Defense Department activity 
Yet over 41 such establishments are maintained by the Defense Department. 

The work done in these shops is work that could be easily handled by the 
members of our association. As a result, Government money is expended un- 
necessarily and Government personnel are assigned to limb and bracemaking 
when they could be assigned to other duties. 

I have indicated that the operation of these shops actually has a restricting 
effect on service to the private citizen who may need a limb or brace. This 
is because there is an extreme shortage of skilled artificial limb and brace 
makers. When these skilled technicians are employed in Army shops their 
services are denied the civilian. 

If these Army and Navy limb and brace shops were closed, these skilled tech- 
nicians would immediately find jobs with members of our association. Then 
their services would be available to both military and civilian personnel. 

Since you may not be familiar with the scope of the work done by our men- 
bers, I am enclosing a copy of the current Official Registry of Prosthetic and 
Orthopedic Appliance Facilities. The firms and the personnel listed therein 
have met exacting standards as to competency and ethics. The relief from 
Government competition which we request would enable them to continue and to 
expand the scope of their operations with the resultant benefit to our handi- 
capped citizens and the national economy. 

May I say in closing how much I appreciate the opportunity the Senate Ap 
propriations Committee has given us of explaining the harmful situation which 
section 638 would seek to continue. 


Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
GLENN E. Jackson, Executive Director. 
Senator Cuavez. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
We will then hear Colonel Ladd and Mr. Hibben and several other 
witnesses. 
(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m., same ions 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. Colonel Ladd, 
you may proceed. You might insert your prepared statement in the 
record, and then you may highlight it, because I presume that the 
testimony will be similar to what. we had this morning. 


Tue ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAMMETRISTS 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN GARDNER LADD, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
RETIRED, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Lapp. Mr. Chairman, I am John Gardner Ladd, United 
States Army, retired. I represent the Association of Professional 
Photogrammetrists as their executive secretary with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. It is a technical title, but I think my little short 
statement will say what it consists of. This is in regard to Defense 
Department appropriation bill 6042 with particular reference to 611 
and 638. 

This association consists of a group of firms performing general 
engineering such as highway design and construction, city and indus- 
trial layout and planning, photogr ammetric engineering, aerial pho- 
togr: :phy, general and special mapping, and miscellaneous allied 
engineering activities. 

The member firms are located in every section of the United States. 
While there are other firms also performing these functions, it is 
believed that the members of this association in the photogrammetric 
and mapping fields, at least, represent the majority of the private 
productive capacity in the United States. 


DEFENSE COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENGINEERING FIRMS 


It is estimated that private enterprise employs upward of 2,500 
personnel in the photogrammetric engineering activities and has an 
invested capital upward of $15 million in aircraft, buildings, scientific 
equipment, and working capital. A small percentage of the work- 
load of these firms is in the execution of Defense Department con- 
tracts for aerial photography, photogrammetric compilation, ground 
and aerial surveying, and cartography in general. This work con- 
stitutes but a very small percentage of the overall work which is done 
by the Federal agencies, particularly the Department of Defense, with 
their own forces in direct competition with private enterprise. Gov- 
ernment competition in this regard has seriously hurt our business 
and the entire industry. In p: articular, where costs by private enter- 
prise are the same or less than Government costs, it is our contention 
that the Government should contract for supplies and services instead 
of performing and producing these services, and so forth, themselves. 


SUPPORT OF SECTION 611 


We consider that section 611 of the Department appropriations bill 
H. R. 6042 is sound and in harmony with the American way of doing 
business. We strongly urge its retention in the bill. 
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OPPOSITION TO SECTLON 658 


Ilowever, section 638 is considered as completely meconsistent. wit 
section 611 and contrary to the basic conception of the free-enterprise 
system. This section 688 is definitely unfair to private enterprise and 

hould be removed at committee level. Its inclusion in the bill would 
completely nullify the desirabe features of section 611. 

We, therefore, ‘appeal to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropria 
tions now hearing this Defense Department appropriation bill t 
recognize the interests and requirements of small business by deleting 
section 638 from the bill in question and retaining section 61 | 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank vou, Colonel Ladd. 


Mr. Hibben. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. HIBBEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Mr. Hissen. My name is Robert C. Hibben. I am executive secre- 
tary of the International Association of [ce Cream Manufacturers, 
Farr Building, Washington, D. C. 

This association represents 2,144 ice-cream plants, manufacturing 
over 80 percent of the ice cream manufactured in the United States, 
It comprises several hundred small-business men. 


GOVERN MENT MANUFACTURES OWN ICH CREAM 


I want to say at the outset that the national defense agencies are 
one of the best customers of the ice-cream industry—the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marines. However, an ice cream manufacturer may 
be selling to one of these agencies and the next morning they find they 
are out of business from the standpoint of having that agency as 
customer, because the Government has started manufactur ing its own 
ice cream. 

The way the national defense agencies—the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marines—buy our produce is very fair, on open bid, generally ona 
90-day contract. This gives the opportunity for the small-business 
man to compete directly with a larger company. 

You will find that section 638 hurts small business. For exam- 
ple, in Virginia, when Quantico started their ice-cream plant a num- 
ber of years ago, it made quite a dent in the business of one of our 
smaller members in Virginia. [T can name other examples. 


GOVERNMENT ICE CREAM MANUFACTURE ENCREASING 


We have been working on this for the last several years, and we 
have seen increasing manufacture of ice cream in the different agen- 
cies—the Army, the Navy, and the Marines—throughout the country. 
The Government agencies say, “We buy ice-cre am mix from the dairy 
industry. What are they complaining about?” Well, ice-cream mix 
is sold to these agencies, but that is only the first step in the manv- 
facture of the ice cream. Beyond that, you have freezing, flavoring. 
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hardening, and distribution. Speaking of distribution, we find Gov- 
oynment agencies in Texas and in Hawaii, that have even gone into 
the wholesale ice cream business, and they are manufacturing ice 
cream and delivering it to several camps or forts. 

tcould go on further, but all I wish to do is to file this exhibit A to 


show where the Government installations are. 
(The exhibit A referred to follows:) 


Exuipir A 


(GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS MANUFACTURING ICE CREAM AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Alabama 

Fort McClellan 

Maxwell Field 

Gunter Field 

Brookley Field, Mobile 

Veterans Hospital, Birmingham 

Gadsden, invitation to bid for 22 freezers 


{rizona 
Litchfield Park, Naval Air Facility, Phoenix 
Veterans Hospital, Phoenix 


{rkansas 


Army-Navy Hospital, Hoi Springs 
Veterans Hospital, Little Rock 


California 

Camp Pendleton, San Diego, also supplies Marine Training Base. San Diego 
fravis Air Force Base 

Parks Air Foree Base 

Veterans Hospital, Palo Alto 

Veterans Hospital, Fresno 

Veterans Hospital. Livermore 

Navy Exchange, North Island 

United States Naval Training Center, San Diego 
Fort Ord Post Exchange 

Camp Roberts Post Exchange 

Castle Air Force Base 

Camp Stoneman 

Camp San Luis Obispo 

Navy Exchange Alameda 

March Air Force Exchange, Riverside 
Norton Air Force Exchange, San Bernardino 
George Air Force Exchange, Victorville 
Edwards Air Force Exchange, Lancaster 
Camp Irwin Exchange, Barstow 

Veterans Hospital, San Fernando 

Veterans Hospital, Sawtelle 

Camp Pendleton Marine Base 

United States Naval Base, Ridgecrest, Calif. 
Connecticut 

Veterans Hospital, Newington 

Veterans Hospital, West Haven 

Delaware 

Veterans Hospital, Elsmere 

Veterans Hospital, Wilmington 

Veterans Hospital, New Castle 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover 

District of Columbia 


Veterans Hospital, Mount Alto 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Naval Gun Factory 
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Soldiers Home 

USDA cafeteria 

Marine Barracks 

Bureau of Engraving cafeteria 
GPO cafeteria 

Florida 

Armed Forces, all more or less 
Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa 
Seaplane Base, Key West 
Navy exchange, Key West 
Whiting Field, Milton 

Gcorgia 

Veterans Hospital, Augusta 
Veterans Hospital, Dublin 
Camp Gordon post exchange 
Fort Benning post exchange 
Fort McPherson, Atlanta 
Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta 
Jowa 

Veterans Hospital, Clinton 
Veterans Hospital, Des Moines 
Veterans Hospital, Knoxville 
Veterans Huspital, lowa City 
Kansas 

Veterans Hospital, Wichita 
Veterans Hospital, Wadsworth 
Pauline, bids for freezers 
Louisiana 


Veterans Hospital, Alexandria 

Veterans Hospital, New Orleans 

Maine 

Veterans Hospital, Togus 

Maryland 

Fort Meade, post exchange 

Navy Medical Center, Bethesda 

Naval Power Factory, Indian Head 
Naval Air Station, Patuxeut Kiver, BOQ mess and marine barracks 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge 
Veterans Hospital, Baltimore 

Veterans Hospital, Fort Howard 
Veterans Hospital, Perry Point 
Massachusetts 

Fort Devens, Ayer 

Veterans Hospital, Northampton 
Veterans Hospital, Rutland 

Veterans Hospital, Framingham 
Veterans Hospital, Bediord 

Veterans Hospital, Jamaica Plain 
Michigan 

Veterans Hospital, Iron Mountain 
Veterans Hospital, Fort Custer, Battle Creek 
Minnesota 


Veterans Hospital, Minneapolis 
Veterans Hospital St. Cloud 
Navy Base, Wold Chamberlain Field, canteen and mess 


Mississippi 

Veterans Hospital, Jackson 
Veterans Hospital, Gulfport 
Veterans Hospital, Biloxi 
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Nebraska 
Veterans Hospital, Omaha 
veterans Hospital, Lincoln 


New Hampshire 
veterans Hospital, Manchester 


Yew Mexico 
Veterans Hospital, Albuquerque 
Veterans Hospital, Fort Bayard 


New Jersey 

Veterans Hospital, Lyons 
Veterans Hospital, East Orange 
Fort Monmouth post exchange 
Fort Dix post exchange 

New York 

Veterans Hospital, Buffalo 
Veterans Hospital, Batavia 
Veterans Hospital, Peekskill 
Veterans Hospital, Castle Point 
Veterans Hospital, Montrose 
Veterans Hospital, Bronx 
Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva 
West Point 

North Carolina 

Camp Lejeune 

Farris Island Marine Barracks 
Fort Bragg Exchange 


Ohio 


Veterans Hospital, Chillicothe 


Oklahoma 

Tinker Field, Oklahoma City 

Vance Field, Enid 

Fort Sill, Lawton 

Naval Air Technical Training Center, Norman 


Pennsylvania 

Veterans Hospital, Wilkes-Barre 
Veterans Hospital, Erie 

Veterans Hospital, Coatesville 
Veterans Hospital, Lebanon 
Veterans Hospital, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 

Veterans Hospital, Providence 


South Dakota 

Veterans Hospital, Sioux Falls 

Rapid City Air Force Base, post exchange 
South Carolina 

Navy Department, Charleston 

Tennessee 

Veterans Hospital, Nashville 

Veterans Hospital, Murfreesboro 

Camp Campbell, Clarksville 


Stewart Airbase, Smyrna 
Veterans’ Administration, Johnson City 


Teras 

Veterans Hospital, Houston 

Veterans Hospital, Bonham 

Veterans Hospital, Legion 

Regional exchange office, 78 freezers 


1 


9 


oe 


93 
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Lackland exchanges 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls 

Ellington Field, Houston 

Amarillo Air Force Base 

Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, supplies Cabaniss Field and Kingsyilje Air 
Station, post exchange at Naval Air Station and bids on all ice-cream contr 
that come up for general messes 

Randolph Field 

Brooks Field 

Kelly Field 

Fort Sam Houston 

San Marco Air Force Base 

Laredo Air Force Base 

Bergstrom Air Force Base 


Utah 


Hill Air Force Base, Ogden 
Veterans Hospital, Salt Lake City 


acts 


Virginia 
Veterans Hospital, Richmond 
Veterans Hospital, Newport News 
Veterans Hospital, Salem 
Fort Lee post exchange, for milk shakes 
Camp Pickett post exchange, for milk shakes 
Washington 
Veterans Hospital, Spokane 
Veterans Hospital, Seattle 
Veterans Hospital, American Lake 
Fairchild Air Force Base, Fairchild 
Fort Lewis 
Fort Lawton 
Naval Station, Seattle 
Sand Point Naval Air Station, Seattle 
Coast Guard cutter Winona 
West Virginia 
Veterans Hospital, Huntington 
Veterans Hospital, Martinsburg 
Wisconsin 
Veterans Hospital, Madison 
Veterans Hospital, Mendota 
Wyoming 
Veterans Hospital, Sheridan 
Hawaii 
Fort Shafter, Army Quartermaster ice-cream plant, supplies messes for Fort 

Shafter, Tripler Hospital, Hickam Air Force Base, and Schofield 
Pearl Harbor, Marine Corps 
Kaneohe Marine Air Station 
Navy at Barbers Point, Oahu 
Philippines 
Clark Field 

VETERANS’ HOSPITALS OWN DAIRIES 

Mr. Hiesen. You will find that some installations in exhibit A are 
not pertinent to section 638 because they are veterans’ hospitals. This 
has been a big problem because every new veterans’ hospital that is 
built has a complete dairy plant in its layout. 


SECTION 638 ROADBLOCK TO PROGRESS 


We are against the inclusion of section 638. Previous witnesses 
called 638 a monkey wrench; we call it a roadblock to progress in 





‘ille Air 
>Utracts 
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the program of getting the Federal Government out of private busi 


» Senator Cuavez. Do you have any statistics, Mr. Hibben, with refer- 
ence to the total capacity involved in this exhibit ¢ 

Mr. Hispen. No, sir; we do not. We would be required to make 
another survey to get the volume made by the Government. I will 
vive you one example: 

Here is the May issue of the Ice Cream Trade Journal. It shows 
that PX’s in Fort Dix in 1954 sold 365,000 pint packages, 600,000 
¢-ounce cups, and half a million novelties. The Fort Dix PX’s pur- 
chase their products from two ice-cream companies in Philadelphia. 

Senator Cnavez. The hearings are not yet closed; so if you can 
vet some of that information, we would like to have it for the record. 


STATEMENT OF MR, RICHARD P. WHITE 


At this point in the record, under this section, we have a statement 
from Mr. Richard P. White, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. It will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ricnarp P. Wuire, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC., ON H. R. 6042 


The American Association of Nurserymen is composed of approximately 1,550 
members, located in 46 of the 48 States. We wish to register our opposition to 
section 638 of H. R. 6042 for the following reasons: 

(1) We believe that no Government agency should be engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods or services for its own use or for the purpose of sale or distribu- 
tion free of charge when the same goods or services Can be supplied by taxpaying 
commercial enterprises in a competitive manner. 

(2) Many Government agencies are producing nursery stock for their own 
use in direct competition with the taxpaying commercial nurseries of the coun- 
try and also for selling at a Government subsidized price in competition with 
these same nurseries. Sales are made to farmers, farmer-controlled soil-con- 
servation districts, and others for planting on privately owned lands for farm 
woodlots, Shelterbelts, soil erosion, wildlife cover, etc. In some cases certain 
Government agencies supported by Federal funds are producing nursery stock 
for reforestation, soil erosion, and other purposes, and supplying such produc- 
tion to private landowners free of charge. 

(3) A survey of 43 nurseries showed that their production in 1954 consisted 
of over 62 million evergreen seedlings and 25 million deciduous tree and shrub 
seedlings for reforestation, shelterbelt, soil erosion, and other farm plantings. 
In that year the same nurseries reported a surplus of 54 million evergreen 
seedlings and 3% million deciduous shrub seedlings. 

With present production facilities, these same 48 nurseries report a maximum 
production potential of 117 million evergreen seedlings and 134 million deciduous 
shrub seedlings. 

The present production of this selected list of commercial concerns indicates 
that they are in this seedling production business in a large way in spite of 
Government competition but in some areas of the country are not in production 
at all or toa very limited extent, due to the usurpation of the market by various 
Government agencies. 

(4) We believe that section 63S will retard the elimination of Government 
agencies from getting out of competition with taxpaying trade and business 
since delays can be regularly effected in committee under certain situations that 
might well exist. 

In view of the fact that the commercial taxpaying interests have the know-how 
ind production facilities to produce this type of plant material now being pro- 
duced by Federal agencies, and have available present production facilities far 
inexcess of our present uses, and in further view of the fact if private enterprise 
provided the nursery stock which is now being produced by Federal agencies, 
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either for their own use for subsidized sale or for free distribution, they woulg 
pay a tax on that business to the Government rather than having the Government 
subsidize production at a cost to the taxpayer and finally in view of our belief 
that section 638 is designed to keep the Government in business rather than to 
facilitate getting the Government out of business, we respectfully urge the 
elimination of section 638 from the pending bill H. R. 6042. 














MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE OPPOSITION TO SECTION 638 


Senator Cuavez. We also have a letter addressed to the committee b 
former Senator O’Conor of the State of Maryland, which will be 
included in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


May 25, 1955. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittce on Department 
of Defense Appropriations, Committee on 
Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I am writing to express the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute to the inclusion of certain language in the Depart. 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 

Section 638 of the bill (H. R. 6042) recently passed by the House contains the 
following language: 

“Sec. 638. No part of the funds appropriated in this Act may be used for the 
disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally performed by 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been justified before 
the appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is economically sound 
and that the related services can be performed by a contractor without danger 
to national security.” 

This section makes it mandatory that any Department of Defense function 
performed by civilian personnel be reviewed by Congress before it can either be 
disposed of or transferred to private industry. Such a requirement presents an 
obstacle to the administration policy of removing Government from business 
activities, and it sharply conflicts with Department of Defense policy directives 
aimed at removing that Department from the performance of commercial 
activities. 

Moreover, by legislation in an appropriation bill, it may thwart other bills 
already introduced in Congress, notably S. 1003, which are specifically designed 
to have the opposite effect. In addition, the language of section 638 uses the 
word “traditionally,” and by that attempts to introduce into law questions of 
personal judgment which would doubtless cause difficulty in administration. 
Although it is apparent that certain Department of Defense functions in the 
business area which have been going on for over a hundred years may be consid- 
ered traditional, there is serious question of the application of this language to 
those activities now engaged in by the Department of Defense which were origi- 
nally commenced in the relatively recent past and primarily during the course 
of World War II. 

In the maritime transport field there are presently about 90 vessels manned by 
civil-service employees. This represents a moderate reduction from levels 
reached in the last severai years. Such reduction resulted from the reduction 
in transportation requirements of the military. Under the present language, it 
could prove impossible for the military further to decrease their supnly of 
vessels by laying up those manned by civil-service employees. Finally a Hoover 
Commission report on transportation, presented to the Congress in March cf this 
year, recommended a reduction in the number of Government-owned vessels cur- 
rently being operated in light of the capacity of the private fleet to perform these 
same services at reasonable cost. Section 688 would completely negate the effec- 
tuation of the Hoover Commission recommendation. 

Appreciating the opportunity of addressing you on this subject, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT R. O'Conor. 
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STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING 


Senator CHAvez. Senator Robertson has forwarded to the com- 
mittee a telegram from the American Institute of Laundering and has 
asked that it be made a part of the record. That will be done at this 


point. 
(The telegram referred to follows :) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1955. 

genator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Laundry owners in your State and throughout the country have been working 
for 4 years to prevent construction of any military laundries and to close exist- 
ing military laundries in competition with private commercial laundry plants. 
Limitation on new laundry construction appears in all recent military appro- 
riation bills and Defense Department has just completed revaluation of all 
wilitary laundry operations. Section 638 passed by House in H. R. 6042 will 
thoroughly block all previous accomplishments along this line on behalf of laundry 
owners. We urge you to eliminate section 638 from H. R. 6042. 
Harotp K. Howe, 
American Institute of Luundering. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


Senator Cuavez. I shall also place in the record at this point a 
statement submitted by the National Association of Manufacturers 
on section 638 of the bill. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
; New York, N. Y., June 1, 1955. 
Hon. DennIs CHAVEZ, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CiiAvEz: Attached is a statement concerning section 638 of the 
Defense Department appropriation bill, H. R. 6042, now under consideration by 
your committee. 

We would appreciate it if you would call the attention of your fellow Senators 
to this view and order the statement entered in the committee record. 

This is a matter of major importance to the business community and par- 
ticularly small business. The effect of section 638, if enacted, could be far 
revching and destructive of a great deal of the study and hard work which lies 
behind the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. It is our suggestion 
that Congress may Wish to consider this issue separately in connection with 
other legislation already introduced. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry G. River, 3d, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS ON SECTION 638 
OF THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, H. R. 6042 


The Defense Department appropriation bill, H. R. 6042, now before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, contains an amendment, section 638, which, if enacted, 
would place the Government in the position of advocating contradictory policies 
and contribute to confusion in the important small-business segment of the 
economy, 

Section 6838 would require the Secretary of Defense to obtain congressional 
approval before curtailing or eliminating activities of his department which 
can be performed with equal or greater efficiency by private, taxpaying business 
enterprises. Thus the Secretary would be restricted in moving to carry out the 
orders of the President to take the Government out of competition with private 
business. He would be hampered in complying with the specific recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission relating to the Defense Department. 

This amendment is a transparent effort of entrenched bureaucracy to subvert 
the work of the Hoover Commission, which was set up by unanimous vote of 
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Congress precisely to make recommendations which would promote efficiency y, 
economy in the Federal Establishment. 

Furthermore, Congress often has expressed its concern with the welfare og 
small business and has legislated to promote its interests. Inasmuch ag thy 
business-type activities of the Department of Defense are normally perforye, 
by small business for the civilian economy, it is obvious that the greatest mpact 
of section 658, if enacted, will fall upon the very interests Congress is concerned 
with helping. 

Legislation which would deal with the area covered by section 688 has bee, 
introduced and referred to the proper congressional committees. It is urged 
therefore that this section be eliminated from the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill and action on this issue deferred pending hearings at which the full 
merits, pro and con, can be explored. The many other questions involved in 
appropriating funds for the national defense preclude thorough consideration of 
the subject at this time and in this connection. 

Ic is suggested also that Congress may wish to resolve after due study thp 
conflict of policy between the objectives of section 638 on the one hand and jts 
instructions to the Hoover Commission and its program of aid to smal business 
on the other. 

it is urgent that business-type enterprises now being carried on by the Goyern. 
ment be transferred wherever practicable to private, taxpaying business entities 
Which contribute toward the cost of operating the Government. The desirability 
of such action is justified on the ground of increased revenue alone. It is given 
added weight by the implication that invasion by the Government into areag 
served by private enterprise weakens the foundations and inhibits the growth 
of a free economy, 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF COMMERCE WEEKS 


Senator Cuavez. I shall also insert in the record a letter which the 
Secretary of Commerce has written to Chairman Hayden and which 
he has forwarded to the Department of Defense Subcommittee for 
consideration. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 26, 1955 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN ; This letter is in reference to section 63s of the Defens 
Department appropriation bill, H. R. 6042, for the fiscal vear ending Jnne 30 
1956. The subject section provides : 

“Sec. 638. No part of the funds appropriated in this act may be used for 
the disposal or transfer by contract or otherwise of work traditionally performed 
by civilian personnel of the Department of Defense unless it has been justified 
before the appropriate committees of Congress that the disposal is economically 
sound and that the related’ services can be performed by a contractor without 
danger to national security.” 

We wish to discuss briefly for your consideration and that of the comunittee 
the effect of the section upon the governmentwide program to reduce Crovert 
ment competition with private industry. As you know, this Department is 
vitally interested in this program, in connection with its statutory responsi 
bilities regarding the Nation’s industrial economy. 

The program referred to is based upon the general belief that cormret 
private enterprise has and will serve the best interests of any nation; 
that the production of goods and rendering of services used by the Govern: 
nent should be performed by competitive private enterprise wherever sou 
and practicable. 

‘or some time past the legislative branch and the executive branch hay 
concerned to overcome the trend toward unwarranted Government operations 
in the private fields. In 1982 the Shannon committee held extensive hearings 
and made strong recommendations to counter these trends. The Boner 
mittee in 1951 and 1952 studied the matter thoroughly in the field of Federal 
supply management with similar results. The Harden subcommittee 1955 


tive 
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gud 1954 went thoroughly into the matter, and put forward strong general and 
ific recommendations which were adopted by the House Committee on Goy- 


fare of yea Operations that the Government discontinue its unnecessary competi- 
as the tive activities. The 83d Congress enacted Public Law 108, stating it to be 
formed the declared policy of Congress “to promote economy, efficiency, and improved 
mpact service in the transaction of the public business * * * of the Government by 
cerned + « * eliminating nonessential services, functions, and activities which are com 
petitive with private enterprise.” 
S bee What is new, however, is a present governmentwide program recently launched 
urged in the executive branch under whieh each agency and establishment of the 
ropria- federal Government has assigned key personnel to search out, analyze. and 
he full eliminate its own activities when this is found to be economically sound and 
ved in without adverse effect upon the Nation’s security. 
Lion of This program is directed by the Bureau of the Budget which has issued bulle- 
tin No. 55-4 of January 15, 1955, to the various agencies. The Department 
y the of Defense has also issued directive No. 4100.15 and related directives and 
(1 its gstructions. This now shows positive action in line with the findings of these 
SiDess ngressional inquiries and the representations of the business community over 
ij the years. It is most timely when viewed in the light of the years of armed 
bvern- vadiness against aggression and resulting high budgets which are ahead of 
tities i. In principle and practice it is in harmony with the basic philoso) hy of Gov 
Dility ernment Which we are preparing with all of our resources to defend. 
given Ve are mindful of the active and continuing interest of the Congress in being 
areag kept fully and currently informed of the progress of this program. It appears 


rowth ertain to us, however, that the practical resuit of inclusion of section 638 
in the Defense appropriation bill, H. R. 6042, would be to impede seriously the 
ceomplishment of the program. This would follow from the necessity to 
ear in advance with appropriate committees of the Congress detailed and 
voluminous work now, and properly, being done within the executive branch. 
Inmany situations it would be most difficult to determine which of the various 
gumittees of each House would represent the appropriate committees of Con 
gress to be cleared with in order to comply with this section. In most such 
ases there are almost sure to be several such committees, and with possibly 
differing views. Nor does it seem desirable to have progress in this important 
feld held in abeyance during such periods as the Congress might be in recess. 
In view of the foregoing, we strongly recommend that section 638 be stricken 
from the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


fens INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE, 1955 


STATEMENT OF M. A. STERNER, FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


e 3 


1 for 

ve PREPARED STATEMENT 

inet 

.9)] sa ‘ . 2 

a Senator Cuavez. Mr. Sterner, you may proceed if you are ready. 


hout > > 
You may file your prepared statement. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


INVENTOR COMPENSATION ProGRAM OF PrRopUCTS ORIGINATED, DrvELOPED, PRo- 
DUCED, APPROVED, AND USED BY ARMED SERVICES AND CiviL DEFENSE ror WHICH 
NO ROYALTY HAs BEEN PAID; AND NO PRESENT MEANS OF PAYMENT THROUGH 
Court ACTION 


INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE, 1955 


1. Directive from Secretary of Defense, with concurrence of the President, to 
Armed Services Patent Procurement, and Armed Forces officers to cooperate 
and compensate (by 5-pereent rovalty or cost plus) the originating inventor of 

prodnet who has developed and produced, and gained the original acceptance 
othe Armed Forces, at his own expense and, is being used primarily for defense 
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This refers to products processed by National Inventors Council also. Royalty t, 
be paid on: 
(a) Patented products. 
(b) Unpatented or unpatentable products, proven new and only source. 
(c) Designs or ideas in blueprint stage not to be included this time. 

2. Armed services can pay on this directive without new laws. It should 
stress a new mental attitude throughout the armed services and Armed Porces 
particularly to contract officers of procurement and quartermaster research ang 
development, favorable in every way to the inventor. If legislation or appropria. 
tion riders are also wanted they should be written like the directive. 

3. Armed services procurement contracts: The originating inventor of a pat. 
ented, unpatented, or unpatentable product, as in (@) and (b), will be officially 
listed as the only known source of supply by the requirement officer of the Armed 
Forees. The armed services will later send the inventor the entire contract 
unadvertised, as the proprietary owner. The inventor can manufacture aj| jy 
his own factory if he can meet the demand in time, or establish a factory to meet 
the demand. The inventor can appoint one or more suitable manufacturers to 
make his product under his supervision and prime contract, who must allow 
5-percent royalty to the inventor. The contract and renegotiation officers must 
see that this royalty is paid the inventor. Profits are controlled by renegotiation, 

4, The new policy should be forwarded to the United States Court of Claims, 
the United States Supreme Court, the Appeals Court, and the United States 

*atent Office. 
INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Good for the country 


(a) Will produce more fresh new ideas from more independent inventors, 
United States lost 40 percent of inventors (patents) during the last 35 years, 
due to nonpayment. Probably lost 95 percent of independent defense inventors 
due to nonpayment of 99 percent. 

(b) To help replace large numbers of men on the battlefield. Also more lives 
saved in battle through maximum use of ideas with minimum time lost in 
development. Essential according to President’s state of the Union message to 
use full potential of scientific and inventive men with less lead-time loss. 

(c) Idea advantage to overcome number and ideas of 800 million Communists, 
Korea was a war college for Communists in strategy and tactics. Russia gradv- 
ated 2% times as many scientists and engineers in 1954 as the United States, 
Russia has German inventors of peak know-how and efliciency. Quality of Rus- 
sia’s hydrogen bomb highly disturbing to United States scientists. Never in 
recent history has America faced a combination of great numerical superiority, 
military knowledge, and top inventors. 

(d) New ideas like this stir enthusiasm of people more than any other force. 
Idea of Christianity remade men’s minds to the 700,000; in 1,900 years. Com- 
munists’ brotherhood of man idea controls 800 million; in 37 years, with help 
of advanced communications and power gained by a few. 

(¢) The independent inventor made America technologically great. This pro 
gram returns the United States to its earlier eager strides released by America’s 
freedom, recognition, and rewards by incentive. 

(f) In terms of taxes saved to the public 1,000 men saved in battle through 
new and different medical supplies, saves $30 million in training costs alone. 
$39 billion—equal to 1 year’s defense budget saved, by preventing death and 
crippling casualties to 1,300,000 men, which is conservatively possible when 
United States will have an estimated 20 million casualties in first days of atomic 
warfare, not including our allies which United States trains. 

(9) Inventions when paid for are not an expense. They save $1 million value 
for $2,500 in royalty cost. “Incalculable savings in lives and money,” says the 
Department of Commerce National Inventors Council. 

(h) Inventor encouragement through a fair chance will save the Nation itself. 
Johansson, a laborer, made mass production of munitions possible to win World 
War II by his precision gages. America’s production won the war based on a 
fresh new idea of this workingman. Ericsson by inventing the Monitor con- 
tributed greatly toward winning the war for the North against the South's 
secret weapon, the Merrimac. One inventor—one man alone can win a war for 
his country by providing a new and different surprise that is the narrow margib 
needed for victory. 

(i) More businesslike sound, honest administration of inventor procurement. 
Procurement officers have been given the job to buy, not to steal. They will buy 
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inventions like they buy coal, and services; with the exception that specially 
trained and mentally and morally endowed officers will contact inventors under 
an encouraging interpretation of present ASPR rules, as in Navy (Medical Pro- 
curement) and by Directive of Defense Secretary. 


Good for the inventor 

(a) For the first time he will be paid if his product is used. ‘“* * * to put 
it flatly, the armed services do not pay inventors when they use their ideas.” 
(Source: Department of Commerce.) Ninety-nine out of one bundred inventors 
of successful products used by the armed services have their products taken away 
from them without compensation. (Source: Department of Commerce National 
Inventor Council—record. ) 

(b) He will not have to go to court to sue the Government for payment, wasting 
3 years to learn courts do not grant payment to inventors of patented products, 
Ninety-five percent of Court of Claims patent cases are rejected. Thirty-seven 
out of thirty-eight appeals court patent cases are rejected. 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson said: “The day is coming when the only 
patent that is valid is one which this Court (Supreme Court) has not been able 
to get its hands on.” * * * “Little can be done until death or retirement changes 
the character of the courts; too many of the present judges were appointed 
during the era when Thurman Arnold was concentrating his antitrust fire on 
the beneficial monopoly of patents.” (Source: Fortune.) 

(c) He will be paid if his product is used whether it is unpatented, patented, 
or unpatentable. This is sound and workable because it has been proven so in 
Britain for many years. If they can, the United States can. The only points are 
whether item is new, important, and used. By paying for unpatented inventions, 
the United States will encourage the 99 out of 100 inventors, not 10 pereent—but 
99 percent of all defense independent inventors who have unpatentable inven- 
tions, according to Captain Robillard, United States Navy, who spoke for the 
Defense Department itself. These 99 out of 100 inventors are essential for 
defense security, just like Johansson and Ericsson were. 

(d) Encouraging mental attitude in Defense Department from Secretary to 
contract officer for fair chance and fair pay for successful used inventions, 
All the average American inventor wants is a fair chance. He will get it, from 
the Pentagon, procurement agency, field forces, when the new directive and 
mental attitude goes into effect. He will see the positive rather than the present 
and past heavy choking negative attitude. 

We will free inventors from a destructive waste of creative time and free his 
mind for more productive work when the United States quickly recognizes and 
rewards inventors for their initiative, individualism, imagination, the hardest 
kind of work, courage, faith, and success in product; as America did during its 
rise to world leadership. The United States will have happier officers and 
inventors who can work together as a team. It isn’t the money alone—it’s the 
mental attitude of the “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you” 
spirit that releases creative enthusiasm and sparks great national advance. Our 
Founding Fathers released a national flood of new energy on moral values— 
giving the first fair chance to the individual man. This program returns to the 
example of these wiser men for proof of success of the fair chance. 


Is the Defense Department now solving the problem through legislative action? 

Eminent patent attorneys in experience, character, and patriotism agree with 
the writer that what is needed most is a better mental attitude from Secretary to 
contract officer, that inventors should be encouraged, and that all they want is a 
air chance—that the extreme negative attitude should be changed. They believe 
if this is done, there will be no need of legislation. This is the same as the in- 
ventor compensation program in calling for a directive now. (Legislation at the 
best will take 5 years. The country needs inventions now.) 


Why does the program deal with only one segment of the problem first? 


Oue segment of the problem is taken step by step to make a complex problem 
simple. The inventor who has developed the product, gained acceptance, and 
produced it—comes first. He has done the most. It is easy and clear to deter- 
mine these inventors as their product can be seen, felt, and proven in use, whether 
patented or unpatented. They have hazarded the complete risk. They can be 
determined in 1955 as their numbers are less. The next segment are the in- 
ventors who have developed the product but haven’t the capacity to produce it. 
These are easy and clear to determine as inventors, too. They can be determined 
in 1956. Partly completed inventions are almost prohibitive to determine, accord- 
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ing to military patent officers, so these would comprise the third segment, whic, 
fs not included in the program as its complexity would swamp segments 1 and 
and nothing would be done, Segment 3 should be covered by a separate directiya 
in 1957 to include designs. 

For example, private industry demonstrates working samples to customers 
rathor than drawings. Also private industry tests a segment of the market }iko 
Hartford and Syracuse, before introducing a new product nationally: and tho 
writer selected a segment of proven certain inventions, step by step, to the least 
provable inventions. 


What evidence is there that lack of compensation to inventors has had a serious 
detrimental effect on national defense? 

If Congress did not appropriate any money for the Department of Defense t, 
pay for materials and personnel salaries, what effect do you think it would haye? 
Of course, it’s no different for the independent inventor. Fortune says, “Overa}] 
10 percent decrease in last 35 vears is due to lack of patent support in courts.” 
which means lack of payment to inventors. The Commerce Department has re. 
worked past inventor lists but gets practically no replies, so for all practical pur. 
poses, 100 percent of these inventors are lost for the past and present. Could the 
reader of this program continue to work for the Government without pay if he had 
no other source of income? Why try to justify a tragic failure of the defense jp. 
ventor policy? Every inventor is needed to feed the continuous essential of 
defense. “TThnless something is done, he may have to quit, and the country can’ 
afford that,” says Fortune. 


How can the erecutive branch, budget inventor funds, and congressional commit. 
tee approve? 

The Appropriations Committee can pay and indicates favorable approval of 
payment to independent defense inventors on the basis of a directive and budget 
request from the Defense Department, the writers survey recently shows. The 
Comntroller General's office indicates favorable approval. Congressional Appro- 
priations Committees can add a rider to the coming defense appropriation to in 
clude the inventor-compensation program. 


Reasons for royalty on unpatented, unpatentable, as avell as patented products 
used for defense 

The sound method to encourage inventions for defense is to pay all thre¢ 

For example, 99 percent of inventors submitted unnatented and unpatentable 
inventions to the Denartment of Commerce National Inventors’ Council—accord- 
ing to Captain Robillard, United States Navy, who represented the Defense 
Denartment. So, obviously, this proves that without payment for unpatented 
and unnatentable inventions, national defense will and has lost up to 95 percent 
of inventors, who have originated suecessful products used for defense. The loss 
of inventors is the loss of our security. 

The United States Patent Office procedure is too costly, too long in years, too 
frustrating for many sound-thinking, independent inventors. This Office does a 
part of the complete job weil—but does not satisfy the total requirement quanti 
tatively or qualitatively. 

The British have answered the problem practically. For example, Britain 
pavs inventors of new and useful products of importance—whether natented or 
unnatented. The idea and usefulness are the only considerations. It isn’t diffi- 
cult to prove invention when the originator has a completed product that is used 
by the armed services. He can show samples, post office registration, letters, 
invoices, survey of buvers—all of which prove dates which back his claims. If 
the inventor lies about his claims, he can be prosecuted for perjury, and he must 
state in writing that he independently created the idea and product. 

The writer has four first-aid and rescue products for defense. The Sterner 
blanket has a natent, although an improvement patent is proving too costly in 
money and time. The Sterner mattress is unnatentable. The Sterner stretcher 
is unnatented. The Sterner identification blanket is unpatentable. The first 
two have been used by the armed services. Of the Sterner stretcher, General 
Williams and Dr. N. C. Kiefer said it is the best they had seen for mass defense 
rescne, The armed services rescue chief said the same, although this item is not 
vet used. The identification blanket changed the whole conception of civil de 
fense from 9 wood box to a wrap method, dropping the price from S870 to $1.0 
't is not nsed. 
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yhis is just one case history, but it is true of the average invention for defense 
which is used, patented, unpatented, and unpatentable. The United States Gov- 
ernment should pay royalty on the idea and usefulness as the only considerations, 

Example royalty participation : 

1, Five percent or cost plus to inventor as described in inventor compensation 
ogram, With 244 percent held in escrow for 2 years. 

9, Two and one-half percent to each, or cost plus if two equal inventors, or pro- 
wrtionate—according to contribution. Seldom are there more than 2 or 3 inven- 
tors of the same product. 

England.—Sir Frank Whittle: For the development of the jet engine was given 
the £100,000, tax-free, award and was decorated as a knight of the British Empire. 
All inventors of new and useful products are given awards. 

Canada.—The council is authorized to pay the inventors such royalties and 
fees as it believes warranted. 

France.—Uses a flexible system of awards to inventors. 

Sweden.—In the military service * * * inventors * * * given special gra- 


| 


tuities. 

NorE.—Inventions refer to new and useful products for defense, whether 
patented, unpatented and/or unpatentable, 

(It was the inventor who blunted the German Air Force over England. Gallant 
as the pilots who flew them, brilliant as the words of Churchill, these men could 
not fly to the Germans and stop them without the right plane; the Spitfire. So 
one inventor, alone, saved England by providing the weapon.) 


What will be the United States Government's cost for payment to independent 


inventors of products used for defense? 


There are no facts available. Will it cost 5 percent more on the defense 

budget? Whatever it is, it must be paid to get new ideas, the decline proves 
that. It won’t be 5 percent because when the inventor receives the complete 
requirement contract, his contract prefit could make the royalty unessential 
frer renegotiation, So exclusive contracts will save on royalties, 

Inventions are probably a small share of total procurement yearly, and would 

tamount to over 0.00024 percent for rovalties of the total yearly budget. 

The proper way to look at the financial problem is this. On the product the 
writer knows best. the delivered Sterner item 7—-157-S05 and CD V—104 saves the 
public S38 million in comparative costs aud personal training costs. As the 
delivered price of 2 million Sterner cellulose blankets is, say, $2 million ; 5 percent 
royalty is $100,000." So royalty always will be a fraction (one-third of 1 percent) 
of the savings in taxes to the public for defense. 

Inventor compensation is not an expense because “* * * inventions bring in 
calculable savings in lives and money” according to the Department of Com 
merce National Investors’ Council. 

Reasons for erclusive contract and royalty on invented products used for defense 

Even if royalty is paid, the inventor should have the exclusive contract—if he 
has, or will have, the facilities to meet production deadlines—or wishes to sub 
tract. 

1. It helps promote graft to award contracts of invented products to non- 
inventors. A million dollar contract is important on a new idea, and the seerets 
may be valued at 10 times that amount in contracts over a period of years. 
Friends, planted employees, and officers of the procurement department can pass 
leads and specifications to firms for money or positions, For example, on one 

In the 14 years taken by the writer to invent, develop, and promote the successful 
blanket, a judge, who rejects inventors’ claims, earns $300,000; and a general officer 
makes $400,000 in a lifetime. The inventor, who saves the Government $38,000,000, 
earned nothing during this time and lost money from savings earned in other ways previ 
ous] If he did earn $100,000 in royalties for 14 years’ work, he would have spent a 
large share of this on research, development. and promotion, and a large share of the 
remainder would go into future inventions and improvements, you can depend on that. 
And he would not earn a skilled workman's salary. 

An award of 5 percent would not cover salary and expenses, but it’s better than 
nothing. It would be an incentive, particulariy if he has the contract. It is better rever 
to invent a suecessful defense product, because a noncreative salary job would net more 
income, without risks and worry. After taxes, this royalty would be further reduced. 

Yet the Government has just increased the salary of noncreative workers 5 percent 
us essential to hold people: and judges and Congressmen and military men “in order to 
attract and hold the mest men.’’ How inconsistent this is in security thinking—what 
judge ever won a war?—but inventors have: what army ever won a modern war, except 
for new surprise weapons developed for them; and isn’t winning wars what the Defense 
Department is for? Is the Defense Department going to continue to refuse payment to 
hose who do win wars? 
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of my products a raw materials manufacturer personally called at my plant to It 
sell materials on a contract received approximately that same period. It was porté 
unadvertised, semiconfidential, few officers knew about it, and I was using severa] 
of my own designs to make 100 samples—but the potential was large. This manv- (a 
facturer formerly worked at the procurement agency, I was told. After the 
product was made in test quantity, really at a loss to me, another fabricato; (€ 
“jumped the gun” and by making changes, obtained the large repeat contraets Th 
I never heard of the product tests after making delivery. My design was fire MiBsupp 
and water resistant, a primary consideration. The present design is not 199. econ 
percent fire resistant. The large contract can be made for less per unit than the 1 
test contract, which makes the awarding to the new contractor look logical, 

A Scripps-Howard article of December 29, 1954, reported the National Jp. 
ventors Council saying: “By the time the idea has gone through a half dozep 
offices and been modified, the fellow who had the original idea may be forgotte, HR" 
Then, maybe, he goes to the Pentagon and asks whatever happened to his inyep. D 
tion. He’s told: “We're sorry, but we can’t talk about that. It’s a military mM 
secret.” “That,” said Hardland, “is just one of the woes that befall patriotic \ 
inventors.” 

This is a pattern that can be used by a materialistic administration to take over 
the private property of its public, without compensation, in the future. It jg to | 
being done right now on independent inventors, and in many Cases on very large 
corporations. The armed services have the legal right to take property from Def 
the public without consent, but not without satisfactory payment. The presen 
Government policy is against the law. 

Many large companies are not showing their inventions to the armed services, 
while independent inventors of successful products are not repeating. Th U 
overall decline of 40 percent of inventors proves that the taking of inventions 
without compensation has proven a tragic failure. For every invention the Cay 
armed services takes without compensation you are losing nine inventions from 
independent inventors, and many from large corporations (1 have talked to hat! 
them, I know), which are not shown, or remain unborn because the inventor had 
been previously bitten by the Government. It’s the inventions the urmed services 
are not getting now that could be had, through proper incentive, that the United full 
States should be worried about. 

2. It isn’t necessarily true that an invented product can be made quicker and Ag 
at lower cost by 3 manufacturers than 1. Most independent inventions are not 
so large that three manufacturers should make it—this is most likely to be 
uneconomical, after renegotiation. The inventor has the knowledge and the setup of 
in his own plant or in subcontracting to move fast, while the infringer runs into 
production difficulties. Putting a new product in the lap of an infringer pro- Sts 
motes the opportunities of kickbacks from a manufacturer who has received the 
gift of an unearned contract, and I believe personally that this is the underlying 
reason for dividing the business among three manufacturers on invented products, M 
and for its popularity. It pays to be a graft-giving manufacturer, if reputation bet 
means nothing, and the Government has developed unscrupulous manufacturer 
by this method. 

A State executive pointed at a member of the staff at ASMPA and said, “He 
doesn’t look like the type who would take anything.” The executive wis told, Or 
“If he doesn’t he won’t be here long.” Many company executives say that graft | 
must be paid, and one went so far as to say that graft pays if it costs 5 percent of 
or 50 percent—50 percent of some profit is better than no contract and no profit. At 
So the inventor who will pay no graft has no chance, that’s the bare truth; and 
it is not likely that the inventor will pay for the business, so he doesn't get it. th 

3. The inventor will constantly seek to improve his product. He will try to W 
teach proper use of the product in the field. The infringer is opportunistic and u 
doesn’t care after he has made delivery; unless he is forced to it. D 

In my own ¢ase, I will never consent to other firms making my product, not mn 
after the extreme hardships and closeness that I have had with them. The tk 
manufacturers who were awarded contracts on my products either did not know ve 
how to make them properly, did not deliver until 2 years later to some States, @) 
and did not meet specifications at that. So the practice of giving others the of 
originator’s invention is wrong even in its supposed purpose. fi 

Congress and the courts, too, have been blinded by the word “monopoly.” A 
Monopoly is not an evil in independent inventions. The evil is in stealing the v 
originator’s invention. It is essential to United States security that the inde 6 
pendent inventor have a monopoly. 
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It is in the best interest of the Government, because this is one of the im- 
portant reasons for the alarming decrease of inventors. The procurement officer 
jmits profits on a single procurement source by: 

(2) Renegotiation after the contract is delivered. 

(p) Redetermination after 30 to 7U Lerceut o. contract is delivered. 

ic) Letter of profit intent from supplier before production. 

This is more than enough protection for the Government. It’s the inventor 
supplier who needs protection from the contract officer. It is humanly and 
economically impossible to know what a newly invented product will cost, in 
»ost eases, until it is in production awhile, when made only for defense. 


INVENTOR COMPENSATION 


one case history proving originating inventor is not paid royalty and that a 
Defense directive is essential to establish a new military mental attitude to 
compensate inventors on products used for defense 
A congressional committeeman suggested that the writer give his own case 

history, Which he would know the best, and which would give the committeemen 

something to sink their teeth in.” Inventor compensation, however, is written 
to benefit all inventors of successful defense products; and defense security. 

Here is the variation of treatment regarding my products, which proves that a 

Defense directive can improve officer mental attitude toward inventors under 

existing rules of ASPR. Inventor treatment is best in the Navy; Air Force, 

i little better than the Army—and the Army is worst. This is the impression 

roceived from many manufacturers—and it is mine. 

United States Navy Medical Corps, limited standard * * * ordered and deliv- 
ered 50,000 Sterner cellulose blankets by June 1945. Excellent cooperation from 
(aptains Carson and Adams. Both showed intelligence and courage in placing 
requirement of new and different product for benefit of wounded on field of 
hattle. Intellectually honest in listing “as made by M. A. Sterner Co., or equal” 
in specification. Very understanding, with a good grasp of ideas. Made first 
fire- and water-resistant cellulose fiber material ever made in United States to 
fulfill blanket requirement. 

Rear Admiral Melhorn and Captain Jordan of Navy Medical Procurement 
Agency were very cooperative in purchase contract. Captains Carson, Adams, 
and Jordan all had the rare combination of an excellent military and civilian 
viewpoint * * * with fine honesty and friendliness. There was no discussion 
of royalties, although now I request royalties for all invented products. 

Originator proof: Sterner blanket completely new and different idea to United 
States Navy, successful and liked in use. Only source of supply. Demonstra- 
tion to Rear Adm. Lamont H. Pugh, Surgeon General, United States Navy (MC). 

United States Army Medical Corps. * * * Requirement was placed by Fort 
Monroe through approval of General Williams for 20,000—minimum test num- 
ber. Several trips made to Fort Monroe to work out proper Sterner blanket 
size and design to cover arctic clothing, head and shoulders. General Wil- 
lams was quick to see the advantages of this blanket in keeping wounded 
warm until arrival of medical aid, and he and his staff were very cooperative. 
On return to Quartermaster Corps Research and Development, Mr. Stubenfouss, 
I believe is his name—refused to order over 20 blankets—making acceptance 
of contract award impossible as a mill run of material was essential. His 
Army Quartermaster colonel associate previously had said, “Whatever Fort 
Monroe wants, we will order,” but this promise was not kept. Later learned 
that Army Quartermaster Research and Development ordered a plastic blanket 
which Fort Monroe strongly had objected to previously, and this blanket proved 
unsuccessful as plastic is improper material; but plastic was a Research and 
Development project. However, Colonel Kennedy of Research and Develop- 
ment had received and requested samples of Sterner blanket several years before 
this. Letters can be shown to bear out these statements, although part was 
verbal and would require persons to testify. * * * Royalty not discussed by this 
example shows how Army’s Research and Development Quartermaster chokes 
off the inventor by modifying requirements and stops supply to its own medical 
field general, whose prime purpose was looking ahead to the saving of lives of 
Army men in a coming war. The general and staff tried to be fair to the in- 
ventor, but could not force their wishes for fear of later retaliation and hold up 
of requests by Quartermaster Research and Development. 

Originator proof: Sterner blanket completely new and different idea to United 
States Army. Improvements originated for Army arctic use. Quartermaster 
Research and Development made cold chamber tests on Sterner blankets with 
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live personnel which proved “no significance difference in warmth betwee, 
Sterner and regular Army blankets. Seventy-five percent as warm in cold, stil) 
air. Warmer in freezing winds. fest in combination. More compact, lighter 
fraction of cost. Doubles casualties’ toleration to cold. 

United States Air Force Medical Corps Military Air Transport.—Requiremoy, 
placed for 1,000 Sterner cellulose blankets 7-157-895 and possibly stretchers 
Colonel Kight very pleased with acacieneaion of Sterner blanket and Sterner 
stretcher combination set, for rescue of wounded and stranded. This set wou\y 
hold body warmth and prevent freezing winds from chilling and killing woundeg 
by exposure; with the stretcher making extra body lifting unnecessary fro, 
field to the hospital operating table and bed. Double toleration to cold wings 
Extremely compact, light, and low cost, all highly important for air transpor; 
The colonel has intelligence, quick grasp, and forthright honesty and enthusigsy 
He made appointment for me with Gen. W. F. Hall, of Military Air Trang po ' 
who quickly agreed with the merits of the unit and the requireme nt was pl; aced 
Months later, a second request to Wright Field from MATS. Wright Pie 
sent the writer a letter asking for release of the patent rights, The patent 
was not released to Wright Field and no award was received. 

In 1952, the plant was established as a requirement of Army Medical Procur 
ment, so 1,000 spec inl Sterner blankets with head-shaw] attac hment were pr : 
duced. These s'eeping-bag blankets were offered free to MATS Rescue Divisio 
rather than give up patent rights, but offer was not accepted. The rescue doet 
wanted this product for life-saving purposes, but Air Forces procurement denied 
them supply because of their interpretation of ASPR on patents. Again, th 
inventor is choked off, and the men of the Air Forces with him. 

Originator prone : | Sterner blanket and Sterner stretcher completely new an 
different idea to Air Force. Demonstration given to Maj. Gen. Harry G. An 
strong, Surgeon General, United States Air Force. 

United States Atr Force Medical Corps, Military Air Transport. Require 
ment placed for 100 Sterner mattress, disposable. The USAF requested that 
the writer develop this mattress f.om bis own ideas for transport of wound 
It was to be fire and water resistant, comfortable, sanitary, and 
along the lines of my development of the fire- and water-resistant 
er blanket. The contract was received and the 100 were delivered 
ing. Five different designs were produced and delivered in this 10 
a great deal of work and imagination went into it, at a large loss 
distinct fillers were used separately and in combination, all of it fire 
tant. There were two different covers, one with ripcord, and one with 
vVelope so that the cover could be discarded after use and the mattres 
us“. Crst w d be extreme!ly small this way, and = compact i 
After delivery, I heard nothing except that another imenufacture 
“jumped the gun on me” and made a modified version, which did 1 
the fire- and water-resistance requirement. But he received the big subsequi 
orders and profits. Here again, the writer was choked off from royalty or con 
tract. The contract officer may claim the modified version is superior and lower 
cost * * * but they didn't give me a chance to see the results of my mattress 
tests ° they compare my price on 100 mattresses with the naturally lower 
cost of thousands made by the manufacturer who received the profitable con- 
tracts. So, inventor incentive is completely choked off; possibly graft-giving 
manufacturers can be given the new invention; the inventor bas no ¢! f 
reward or regaining his losses—this is why inventors have declined 40 
overall and more in defense. 

Originator proof: Sterner mattress, disposable, completely new and diffe 
ent idea to United States Air Foree. One hundred used. Modified vers 
still in use. No royalties. Financial loss. 


Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency (Army) for Federal Civil Desens 
Administration 


Sub m arte Sterner 3-way stretcher for combination with Sterner blanket. Dr 
N. C. Keifer, Medical Director of Federal Civil Defense said, “Your stretcher is 


the most Smethant for civil defense than any I have seen. I would be favorable 


to its adoption.” Colonel Nelson made a similar comment. Gen. R. P. Williams 
Medical Corps, United States Army retired, medical director, State of Maryland 
Civil Defense said, “This is just right the way it is, don’t change it. I will re 
ommend purchase of 25,000 if Federal Civil Defense adopts it. It’s the only way 
sufficient stretchers can be bought with our budget.” It was offered originally 
at $1.95, and subsequent improvements’ brought it over $8 * * * Collapsible 
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compact and light, for winding stairways, small openings under disaster condi- 
tions. Although letters arrived from States requesting these st retchers, FCDA 
pescue Division would not approve. Reasons given for rejection are not sup- 
ported by rescue stretcher handle-strips finally purchased, which is an adaptation 
of the writer’s item. 

‘Originator proof: Sterner stretcher completely new and different idea to Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. No royalty. Financial loss to inventor. 

sterner identification blanket for short-time indestructible burying unit. Of- 
fered at $1.95 compared With previously considered wood box at $70, which was 
too costly for the budget and too bulky. Later, my unit adapted by p!astic unit, 
other manufacturer ; although doubt if any purchase made. 

Originator proof: Sterner identification blanket completely new and different 
to Federal Civil Defense Administration. Brought about completely new policy 
conception of design in case of future purchase. Financial loss to inventor, 

Ordered and delivered estimated 1 million to 2 million Sterner cellulose blankets 
457-895 and VD numbers made by other companies. No royalties. S erner 
lanket was demonstrated in 1950 to Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Blanket approved by medical staff headed by Dr. N. C. Keifer, Gen, W. L. Wilson, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, and Colonel Nelson, Medical Corps, United 
sates Air Force. They were excellent to deal with and scrupulously honest with 
the writer. The specification was written around the Sterner blanket and in- 
luded “as made by M. A. Sterner Co., or equal.” This is the only blanket that 

in possibly meet the demands in quantity under the budget, and is actually 
superior for the conditions of use and storage. 

Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency received the requirement and 
contacted the writer. Trouble started immediately * * *. 

1. The Chief of ASMPA, Col. T. M. Carow, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
wrote requesting release of patent rights. On refusal, the contract officer’s 
inswer Was: “We'll handle it another way.” (The inventor loses whether he 
releases patents or not.) 

9 The writer asked for exclusive rights as the originating inventor. This was 
refused by contract officer, Lt. Col. E. J. Martin. “If you didn’t invent the blanket, 
someone else would have, so we would obtain it eventually without you,” he said. 
‘Even if there are no other sources of supply but you, we don’t want any com- 
plaints from some manufacturer after the contract is awarded who thinks he 
should have been asked to bid,” he added. He favored a nonexistent manufac- 
turer rather than the inventor. 

3. Contract officer insisted writer establish plant to be even considered on his 
own invention. Plant was established all at inventor’s expense as Mobilization 
Chief Colonel Bynum, United States Army, refused to offer advice or help. Plant 
vas held in readiness 6 months. 

+, Inventor repeated requests for originating inventor rights, objecting to the 
Army taking his personal property without payment protection. Requests 
refused : 

(a4) Other manufacturers aggressively sought by Army, most didn’t want the 
business } ho intention of payment of royalty by Army or firm. 

(b) Part of contract would not justify establishment of plant for blanket de 
fense contract. It was this factory that produced the first larg> blanket, samples 
of which were turned over to Federal Civil Defense in August 1951. Information 
and specifications of the writer’s improved blanket were turned over to other 
manufacturers to copy. ( .mple stretchers, mattresses, and identiiication 
blankets were made in this plant—all at financial loss to writer.) 

(c¢) Insincere methods used to change specifications and cut out inventor's 
name 
(d) Did not follow rules and regulations which cite: General policy ASPR 
405 “In order to maintain good will of United States indutry, to encourage 
invention * * * to the national defense * * * to avoid litigation and attendant 
nonproductive time * * * settle claims for compensation * * * at no more than 
fair value.” 

ASPR 9 405.10¢ “* * * annual military appropriation acts for the Air Force, 
Navy and for the Army are available for the procurement * * * and purchase 
of letters patent, applications therefor, and licenses * * * for which the appropria- 
tions are made,” 

Instead, contract officer destroyed good will, faith, and incentive, took inven 
tor’s suecessful origination without compensation, which is against the law and 
the spirit of general policy of ASPR. 
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Department of the Army is authorized, under act of July 17, 1912 (50 U. 8.0 
1946 ed., sec. 58) to make cash awards to employees of the Ordnance Depart, 
ment. * * * Appropriation Act 1943 through 1946 * * * for suggestions * +; 
improvement in manufacturing * * * it has not, since the enactment of Publie 
Law 600 in 1946, used the two authorizations, mentioned above. 

Department of the Air Force is authorized by the act of July 2, 1926 (194 
S. C. 1946 ed., sec. 510) to pay any individual, firm or corporation * * * not in 
excess of $75,000 for a design relating to aircraft. As of 1946 only one away, 
in the amount of $1,000 * * * 500 inventions considered. 

Department of the Navy is authorized by the act of July 1, 1918 (5 U. S.¢. 1948 
ed., secs. 416a 4166) * * * cash awards to civilian employees for Suggestions 

* * improvement in manufacturing. Until 1945 * * * approximately $750,0q 
as awards * * * in general to those in unskilled positions. 

Department of Interior, Public Law 600, two awards to inventors in the amount 
of $430. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 75 technical suggestions received per year * ++ 
an average of approximately 20 per year have been of some use to TVA 

In other words, it is not law but the spirit of the law that must be changeg 
A new mental attitude is essential by directive. Government agencies do yy 
pay even with legal authorization. i 

How does this case history verify the findings of the National Inventors 
Council of the Department of Commerce; Captain Robillard’s testimony ang 
the need of the inventors’ compensation program? 

1. Directive from Secretary of Defense to compensate inventors, whether 
patented, unpatented, or unpatentable, if the product is used, ete. * * * 

(a) “Armed services do not pay inventors when they use their inventions” 
USDC, NIC. The Sterner case history proves that even with use of up ty 
2 million units and $88 million savings, to the taxpayer, the armed services 
refuse to pay the originating inventor. 

(b) Unpatented and unpatentable inventions are even more important thay 
patented items for United States defense security because there are more of 
them * * * they save more lives and more dollars beyond comparison than 
patented items from independent inventors. If used, they are just as impor. 
tant, product for product, as patented items. If new, important, and used for 
defense, it is just as much an invention as if it were patented. Where there's 
a will, there’s a way—and Britain has found this method legal and practical; 
99 percent of inventors’ products are unpatented or unpatentable through the 
National Inventors Council; 755 of the Sterner inventions are unpatented, an 
the tirst should have an improvement patent, but it isn’t practical to spen| 
more on patents when the Government doesn’t pay. Seek new, usable inyer 
tions and pay for them, regardless of patents, it’s the only sound way for 
independent inventors. 

Inventors with patents have declined 40 percent in the last 35 years against 
a large increase in population. Independent inventors of defense products 
have declined at probably 95 percent in the last 35 years because they invariably 
suffer a lot financially, and their incentive is crushed. The writer made no 
salary and lost a small fortune in past savings in inventing the products, putting 
up a plant to prove samples and production. These items were all in finished 
usable form, yet every single product made for defense proved a loss for the 
inventor, and all are being used now or in the future will be * * * one over 
1 million units. So, initiative, imagination, individualism, faith, honesty, and 
even idea success are no longer rewarded by the United States Government. 
In fact, the Government swipes the invention from the originator, refuses to 
pay him, and its own courts protect this criminal act. 

2. New mental attitude. * * * The Democratic and Republican leaders of 
the Armed Services Committee think very highly of their committee advisor, 
Gen. Vern D. Mudge, for his rare combination of the military and civilian 
viewpoint. This is exactly what the program asks for. However, the case 
history proves that the combination of military, civilian, and scientific is often 
met among Navy medical officers and this attitude can be had in the Army 
by the directive, by selection, and supervision. Recall the officers named, they're 
patriotic. 

3. Contract should go to the inventor because once the armed services learn 
from the originator how to make it, they take it from him, give it to others, 
without payment, and the inventor cannot obtain information on his own 
preduct. It becomes secret. The Scripps-Howard article of December 29, 14, 
with National Inventors Council, proves it, as does the writer’s case history. 
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contract-swiping will crush incentive, even if royalty is given on the first lot, 
pecause they will modify to cut royalty on subsequent lots. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1, Attorney General Brownell of the Department of Justice requested $35,000 
yearly for judges; and $25,000 for Congressmen, an increase of $10,000 yearly 
for each, in order to attract better men. The armed services requested an in- 
crease in pay to hold their best men and received a 6 percent increase. The 
(overnment requested 5 percent for civilian Government workers. All four 
requests Were passe d by Congress. 

9 Foreign governments are paying to get better inventors and as a result 
they have had, and are now producing, superior weapons to those of the United 
States. Russia, for example, gives inventors a fairer chance than we, and has 
strikingly advanced in recent years in superior inventions like fighter planes 
and tanks; while the United States has declined overall 40 percent in inventors’ 
patents; and a far higher decline in defense, due to nonpayment of 95 percent of 
patent claims by the Government and 99 percent nonpayment on unpatented 
products used for defense. This loss of creative leadership is an alarming 
danger to our defense. Patriotic statements by leaders like J. R. Dunning, dean 
of engineering, Columbia University ; Alfred P. Sloan, Sr.; Dr. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing; D. A. Quarles ; Capt. G. N. Robillard, specifically spotlight foreign superiority 
in inventions of weapons, or superior encouragement of inventors. Some out- 
standing examples where the United States lagged were in original atomic 
research, rockets, submarines, planes, tanks, and pure research. 

3. Less than 1 percent of our population are inventors of products used for 
defense, and these few are our real first line of defense against foreign defense 
inventors. 

(a) Congress should act right now to establish the inventor compensation 
program along with a new mental attitude in the Defense Department, which 
will encourage these comparatively few men with the incentive of a fair chance, 
at fair royalty, to attract and maintain the best creative minds. 

(bo) Write an amendment or rider to the coming appropriations bill to set aside 
money for compensation and reparation to inventors, whose products have been 
used. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. You might elucidate on the inventor compensation 
program—what the idea is. 

Mr. Sterner. I would just like to say this one thing as far as the 
importance of the problem is concerned. The Twentieth Century 
Fund just came out with their survey. It took 2 years. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us what that program is first. 


PATENT RECOGNITION REQUESTED 


Mr. Sterner. The basic program is to have this committee write 
to the Secretary of Defense that he send a directive to his No. 1 patent 
directors of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to officially recog- 
nize every inventor of a new and useful product for defense, whether 
it is patented or unpatented. I understand that if that is done, they 
have to pay or they have to officially recognize the ingentor as such. 

Senator Cuavez. Has your organization taken up the matter with 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes; it has been taken up. 

Senator Cuavez. What has been their reaction ? 

Mr. Srerner. They do not feel that they can pay on the basis of the 
present law. Different experienced lawyers—I am not a lawyer; I 
am an inventor, and I am just representing myself—some people think 
itcan be done and some people think it cannot be done. I believe the 
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way the law reads right now; they can pay and that is their only 
hope. If they try to get legislation, which is being attempted through 
Representative Celler-— 


PENDING CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Senator Cnavez. Isthere pending legislation now ? 

Mr. Sterner. There are two bills now pending, although they haye 
had bills pending for some years, and they have not been able to got 
them out of the hearing stage. 

Senator Crravez. That is to clarify the authority to do it / 


AWARDS BOARD NOT THE ANSWER 


Mr. Srerner. They want to set up an awards board for the ma- 
C hin ery with which to pay, but th: ut would take the inventor away fron 
the officers and throw them over into a board, and T feel that the jy 
ventor should be closer to the officer because he is working with the 
patent officer and also the field officers in order to get his product not 
only sold but used, which is highly important. While I am for that 
legislation on the long term, since it is better than nothing 

Senator Cravez. You are of the opinion that the authority 
there ? 

Mr. Sterner. I believe—and I think I can prove that—it is a hi 
important situation, because we know what the invention situation is 
in mrope and also in Russia, from recent records and reports, 


No. 2 in this directive to the procurement officers: that they can 


recognize the inventor who has been officially recognized by the patent 
deprrtment and pay him. 

No. 3: that the procurement officers turn the contract over to the 
inventor. 

That is just the outline and it is elaborated upon. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OPINION REQUESTED 


Senator Crravez. General Moore, you have heard the testimony of 
this gentleman. Do you think you could supply a statement for the 
record as to the position of the Department of Defense ? 

G ner al Moor E. 7. es, sIr. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


COMMENTS OF THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY 
AND LocIsTICcs) ON INVENTOR COMPENSATION PROGRAM PROPOSED BY Mr. M. A 
STERNER, Forest Hits, N. Y. 


Mr. Sterner’s program has previously been considered by the Assistant Seere- 
tary of Defense fResearch and Development), as shown in letter dated January 
28, 1955. from Mr. Quarles to Chairman Vinson of the House Committee on 
Armed Forces, copy attached. The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logisties) participated in the preparation of the above letter and 
adopts the comments were made. 

Mr. Sterner has now proposed to various Department of Defense officials, and 
to others, and to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, that the prozram be 
implemented by a directive. This office, with the concurrence of the Office of 
General Counsel, OSD, offers the following comments with reference to the 
proposed directive : 

(a) It would be contrary to the long-established procurement concepts embodied 
in the Armed Services Procurement Act (Public Law 413, 80th Cong.; 62 Stat. 
22: 41 'U. S. C. 152) to direct that all procurement of an item embodying an 
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invention be made by negotiated contract with the inventor. Section 3 (b) of 
eid act requires that contract awards shall be made to that responsible bidder 
whose hid will be most advantageous to the Government, price and other factors 
ensidered. While section 83 (b) is directly applicable to formally advertised 
wocurement, it is considered that its philosophy is meant to be applied to nego- 
tiated procurement, Furthermore, the act of June 25, 1910, as amended (28 
se. 1498), recognizes that the Government may procure a patented item 
fom an unlicensed source, and removes the right of injunction against the 
optractor for making and supplying to the Government an item covered by a 
tent held by a third party. Also, the proposed directive would be contrary to 
other laws relating to procurement and the obligation of funds. 

ih) No payments can be made by the Federal Government except upon author- 
wtion and appropriation from Congress, There is no authorization for payment 
of, royalty for an invention unless covered by a valid patent or an application 
for natent with allowed claims which are considered to be valid. The limits of 
pepartment of Defense authority to make payment in this respect are set by 3 
rited States Code 649b. Mr. Sterner’s program and proposed directive, to the 
extent that they authorize payment of a royalty on unpatented and unpatentable 
‘ventions, Would be illegal in view of the above limitation on administrative 
authority. 

ie) In addition to the problem of illegality, such a directive would create 
many practical problems, and conflict with other policies; for instance: 

(1) Mr. Sterner’s proposal would require that the Government pay whatever 
price the inventor asked when the inventor elects to receive the procurement con- 

t. regardless of how inefficient a producer the inventor or his subcontractor 
mieht be. In fact, such a proposal would encourage inefficiency and slothfulness. 

When the item to be procured involves inventions of two or more inventors, 
is very likely in the case of technical equipment, it would be impossible 
ward the nanufacturing contract exclusively to both inventors. 

8) Many items of technical equipment are covered by a large number of 
mtents by different parties. A proposal to pay 5 percent to each would be 
prohibitive. 

{) Congress and its committees have many times objected to the use of the 
negotiation procedure without competition, on the ground that it permits the 
selection of favorites, and prevents open competition. Yet, these very objections 
would result from Mr. Sterner’s proposal. 

5) Mr. Sterner’s fixed scale of royalty payments results in the payment of the 

me royalty for a relatively minor invention as for a major improvement or a 
pioneer invention. 

6) Mr. Sterner’s proposal that payment of royalties and procurement of items 
embodying inventions be left in the hands of field officers is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of gnidanee and direction from higher headquarters, and the corollary of 
responsibility in higher headquarters. 

d) Mr. Sterner’s recommendation that procurement officers be selected to 
“have a natural aptitude toward inventors and a good grasp of inventions” is 

eved to be unnecessary in view of the fact that procurement officers have 
vailable to them, as advisers, persons who do have these qualifications. 

c) Attention is invited to an error in the first subparagraph of paragraph 4 
of the proposed directive. The policy referred to does not appear in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation but is contained in the Army Procurement 
Procedure. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D.C., January 28, 1955, 
Research and Development. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Forces, House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. Vinson: I have reviewed with interest the documents you furnished 
ie containing a proposal by Mr. M. A. Sterner concerning compensation for in- 
ventors. This proposal had previously been brought to my attention, both by Mr. 
Sterner directly and by several others in the Government whom he had sp- 
proached, As your letter points out, Mr. Sterner has raised a complex question 
ind one that has already received considerable attention. You will recall that 
last year several bills were introduced in Congress to establish inventions 
awards boards and the like as a means of rewarding inventors. I understand 
these bills were pending in the House Judiciary Committee when Congress ad- 
journed and that similar bills have been introduced in this Congress. 


61179—55——_88 
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After a careful study of Mr. Sterner’s proposal, I am not impressed that jg jg 
either sound or workable. It deals with only one segment of the problen), in 
that it relates to the inventor who has developed and produced a product and 
ignores, for example, the inventor with a developed product but without th 
capacity to produce it. Mr. Sterner proposed that the originating inventor of 
patented, unpatented, or unpatentable product which he is producing be listed ag 
the only known source of supply. The task of determining the originating jp. 
ventor of all the unpatented or unpatentable products being used by the arneq 
services would, in itself, be prohibitive. Once such a list has been establisheg 
Mr. Sterner proposes that the Government be limited to dealing with the singj 
source, regardless of price or ability to deliver on time. It is my opinion that this 
limitation on procurement sources, regardless of terms, would not be in the hes 
interest of the Government. 

In answer to the specific questions raised in paragraph 3 of your letter, Armeq 
Services Procurement Regulations authorize, under certain conditions, paymeyt 
of compensation to an inventor for his discovery when it is used by the armed 
services. Provision is made for the purchase of patent licenses and for thy 
settlement of claims for infringement, if agreement can be reached between the 
service and the inventor. If no agreement is reached, the holder of the patent hag 
redress against the Government in the Court of Claims. While we have no jp. 
formation on the cumulative payments that have been made to inventors under 
these provisions, it is perhaps only fair to say that the agent of the service js 
required under the regulations to be a prudent purchaser for the Government, and 
that payments are only made where the validity of the claim is clear. Where 
the validity is doubtful, it is the position of the service that the doubt should be 
resolved by the Court of Claims. While we do not have statistics, we believe 
that this procedure leads to the rejection of a large fraction of claims of this 
kind, only a portion of which are pursued in the Court of Claims. 

Regarding the allegation that the number of inventors has decreased 40 percent 
in the last 35 years, available statistics do indicate that the number of patent 
applications per 10,000 citizens has decreased by this amount. It does not neces. \ 
sarily follow that the number of inventors has decreased a like amount. The S 
decrease in the number of patent applications may very well be, at least in part, mit! 
the result of greater discrimination in issuing patents. There is no evidence * 
available to me that would lead me to believe that the lack of compensation to 
inventors has had a serious detrimental effect on national defense. 

There have, however, been numerous representations to me, including opinions 
expressed by eminent patent attorneys who have been without direct motive, to 
the effect that our procedures in respect to inventors in the general area of de 
fense fail to encourage such inventors as much as they should be encouraged in 
the broad national interest. The Department of Defense is studying this situa 
tion both in relation to its procurement regulations and to pending legislation. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to comment on this subject and 
I shall be happy to supply any further information you may desire. The docy 
ments which you forwarded are being returned as requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLES 


Mr. Sterner. I make the statement that the entire law is clear be- 
cause it says: 
to maintain good will of industry, to encourage invention. 


INVENTION NOT ENCOURAGED 


At the present time, they do not maintain the good will of industry, 
and they do not encourage invention. In fact, it is just the opposite. 

The armed services appealed to inventors for aid through confer- 
ence. Ninety-nine percent of the inventors whose products are used 
that is, just the successful inventors from the standpoint of a product 
in being, not a desire—have not been paid by the Department of De- 
fense according to the National Inventors Council. Continuously they 
come up and say, “Well, most of those are unpatented products.” 
Ninety-nine percent of them are, but it does not make any difference 
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they are patented or unpatented because the same National Inventors 
Council says the armed services do not pay Inventors. 

senator Cuavez. Did the House take any action whatsoever ¢ 

\ir, STERNER. No; they are going to have another hearing. ; 

Senator Cuavez. But that will be based upon the proposed legisla- 
tion, 1 presume, : 

Mr. STERNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The House has already taken action on this par- 
icular bill. As a matter of fact, the bill is passed, the appropriations 
pill that we are now considering so that if the House had a hearing, it 
vould be based upon the Celler hearing. 


CONGRESSMAN CRU MPACKER’S BILL 


Mr. SverNer. That is Representative Crumpacker’s bill which is 
basically to set up the machinery. The Defense Department seems 
mainly to be interested in administration rather than getting them 
paid. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Did the House take any action on the suggestions 
you are now making to this committee / 
* Mr. Srerner. No, sir; I had none whatsoever. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you appear before the House ? 

Mr. Srerner. I appeared before two committees already. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you appear before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee When they were considering this bill ¢ 

Mr. Srerner. Yes, sir; on the 20th of April. 

Senator Cuavez. And they took no action / 

Mr. Sterner. Not that I know of. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you have to do outside of communicating 
with the Department? ‘This is an appropriations committee. 

Mr. Sterner. That is true, and that is why I made the point. 


REQUEST OF SENATE 


Senator CHAvez. You just wanted us to call it to their attention, 
even call it to their attention by an item on the bill or possibly by 
direct communication from the committee to the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Sterner. I would like that very much. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, sir. I think only the Secretary of Defense can 
get action and, according to the people I have talked to, such as the 
directors of the patent departments, if the Secretary of Defense did 
do that, they would have to pay, and they would like to pay. I am 
speaking mainly of Army and Air Force. I think the Navy does an 
excellent job from the standpoint of encouraging inventors, from the 
experience I have had and from the experience I have had with talks 
With many manufacturers. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF INVENTORS 


In procurement, they all do quite a good job in the Requirements 
branch, in the field office, but the trouble lies with the procurement 
(epartment itself and the officers, and we know how serious this is be- 
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cause Fortune magazine said there has been 40 percent of inventors 
quitting in the last 35 years from the standpoint of the number of 
patents, and there has been a great increase in patents. 

Senator Cuavez. Plus needs. 

Mr. Sterner. Yes, absolutely. In that same period of time, fo, 
example, Du Pont states that half of their present sales in produetion 
are from ideas developed within the last 20 years. Union Carbide 
says the same thing, so we are really cutting our own throats by not 
paying the inventors. They are the basis of our security as well as 
our economics. 


ATTITUDE OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


We know that while they are not paying the patented case due to 
the fact that the Court of Cl: aims—everybody thinks you can—but 99 
percent of all of the patented products by inventors in cases agains 
the Government are turned down—9) percent—and that same thing 
is true in the court of appeals on patents, and it is the same thing jy 
the Supreme Court, so actually the inventor, whether his product js 
—— or unpatented—the Defense Department seems to like to 

‘ame out with the statement that it is not patented or it is not strong 
aint to patent, and T do not actually think that is important. | 
do not think it should be bewildering to the average person wio does 
not know patents. They do not have an honest policy. 


BUDGET BUREAU ACTION 


Senator Cruavez. Do you have a budget approval of this item that 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Sterner. On that point, on the cost of this and whether they 
have the money, at the present time, the research and development 
spends approximately half a billion on 102,000 military and civilian 
employees in research and development, and it costs them 15 percent 
for overhead. Their total budget is almost, I think, $114 billion spent 
on total research and development. If they can pay 102,000 employees 
and pay 15 percent overhead, they could pay another 5 percent to 
inventors. 

Senator Cnavez. Did you have approval of the Budget Bureau for 
what you are asking for now ? 

Mr. Sterner. No, sir. I do not have that specifically from the Bud- 
get Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. Was it included in the budget approval for the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Sterner. No,sir. They do have the money. 

We know that the Congress has approved in 5 categories a 4 percent 
to 40 percent increase, which shows a trend of trying to hold and 
attract better men, which should include inventors. 

Another important thing to Defense, and they make this statement. 
“As a rule, these crash research and development programs have not 
worked out,” and that is very serious because they try to jam these 
things through. Take General Electric as an example. It takes them 
10 years to work out fluorescent lights. It is a slow process. There- 
fore, if they paid the inventor consistently, they would not have to 
have so many of these crash programs. 

Lastly, as far as the cost is concerned, the important thing to con- 
sider is that the inventor payment is not an expense. They save money. 
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For example, on my product, approximately 2 million blankets that 
have been bought, I think—they don’t tell me—which cost approxi- 
mately $2 million, it is a dollar blanket. That actually saves $38 
million. No. 1, it saves $7 a blanket, and then it saves on a thousand 
lives approximately $30,000 per training expense on that man. If 
he dies, of course, they cannot use him. I am speaking just economi- 


cally. ; ; 

My product doubles the chances of survival of a man up in the 
Arctic and that is where they are thinking about using these, because 
the average blanket the wind will go directly through the pile even 
with six blankets and the man will freeze and die. While, with mine, 
it will hold the chill double so that if a doctor gets there in 4 hours, 
compared with 2 hours, they can save that man’s life. It doubles his 
tolerance. an _ 

Senator CrHavez. Have you invented any of this new, specialized 
clothing for service in the cold country ? 

Mr. SterNER. I did work on socks, for example. We were going 
tomake paper socks. I did not continue with that. This is warm 
weather and also I invented a disposable mattress and also a low-cost 
stretcher. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Sterner. 

Mr. SterNER. I would like to give the committee this letter from 
Columbia University for incorporation into the record. 

Senator Cuavez. Give it to the stenotype reporter. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York 27, N. Y., April 12, 1955. 
Mr. M. A. STERNER, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. STERNER: Thank you very much for the articles on the inventor 
compensation program. 

The rapidly declining invention rate is an exceedingly serious problem, and 
your program on the governmental compensation aspect deserves some real 
consideration. 

Our own Government’s handling of such matters is in many ways not far- 
sighted even compared to England and Russia. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. DUNNING, 
Dean of Engineering. 


SILK AMENDMENT 
STATEMENT OF DANIEL J. MAHONEY, BOSTON, MASS. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Mahoney, you may bring your associates with 
you to the table. 

If you have a prepared statement, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point, and then you may highlight it for us. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Boston, Mass., Way 18, 1955. 
To the United States Senate Appropriations Committee: 

The Silk Cartridge Cloth Industry Committee, of which I am a member, was 
organized from the remnants of the silk fiber importers, the yarn spinners 
(mostly woolen mills) of these fibers, and the weaving mills of these yarns 
This group is scattered over several States; mostly in New England because this 
is the only section that has the trained, skilled help necessary to the proper pro- 
duction of these yarns. 
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During our previous wars and more recent Korean trouble, silk powder bags 
played an extremely important part in our artillery actions. For 35 years, eyepy 
conceivable fiber has been tested to replace silk and all have failed. Notyjy. 
standing recent statements that synthetics would replace silk, we are stil| asked 
almost monthly to submit bids for yardage of several different types of thi 
cloth. At a hearing in February at the Pentagon with top Army procurement 
men, we were advised silk would continue to be used in cartridge cloth, 

During the past year, silk yarns have been imported mostly from a country 
that is a large importer of silk fibers from Red China. Statistics from our py. 
ernment files bear out this statement, as well as the fact, that the amount of yarp 
imported from this country to the United States balances almost exactly againg 
the amount of fibers this country imported from Red China. 

Therefore, in hopes of keeping our industry from extinction, we wish to ask 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to insert the word “silk” in the Berry 
amendment in the forthcoming defense appropriation bill now before the Senate 
Committee. 

I make the following points as reasons for asking this Senate action: 

1. During the last recent months, including February, contracts have heey 
awarded for substantial quantities of cloth based on the use of foreign-made 
yarn. (Proof can be supplied that the foreign-made yarns are spun from silk 
fibers of which the greater proportion comes from Red China—imported inty 
Europe at prices far below World prices, possibly because subsidized by Req 
China Government—American importers are forbidden the importation of gaiq 
fibers.) 

2. To protect the United States silk spinners from extinction: 

(a) These spinners are a specialized group of skilled executives and technica] 
workers. (To deny them this work at a time when the volume is small means 
they become extinct and will not be available for emergency production, if, and 
when, the emergency arises.) 

(b) These spinners are in scattered areas of several States and all badly need 
production orders. 

3. To protect the importer: 

These importers who buy from the foreign markets (mostly from Japan) are 
skilled in foreign trading and buying, trained in fiber knowledge, import the 
fibers, give options of their stocks to the cloth manufacturers so they can submit 
bids against Government requirements; are a vital section of the overall pro- 
curement operation. By using foreign yarns, the Government eliminates these 
importers. 

4. To protect the American weaver : 

These weaving mills are skilled in making this cloth. The specifications de- 
manded by the Ordnance Department are very exacting and the mills now engaged 
in this work have the know-how to comply. Under present regulations, cartridge 
cloth made in countries where it is legal to use Red China fibers can be imported 
and bids submitted against military requirements. 

5. Beeause the foreign yarns imported for bag making enter the United States 
without paying the usual customs duty of 25 percent, and are produced in coun- 
tries where low wages are paid and silk fibers can be used from countries that 
can subsidize said fibers, naturally the low-priced yarn has a terrifically unfair 
advantage over United States produced yarns. 

6. If an emergency breaks out and this industry is extinct, our country would 
be under a terrible handicap. There is a stockpile of silk fibers, understood to be 
many millions of pounds, purchased for use in making cartridge cloth during 
an emergency. Our industry is essential for such an emergency. 

For the above reasons, we respectfully request protection for our industry, not 
only in our personal interests, but for the superior interest of the United States. 

If, and when, a hearing is granted to us to amplify the above reasoning, our 
committee will send as a witness the heads of the companies involved, all experts 
in this industry. 


Respectfully yours, 
DANIEL J. MAHONEY. 


SECTION 630, THE BUY AMERICAN AMENDMENT 


Senator Cuavez. As I understand it, you are interested in section 
630, “no part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be avail- 
able for procurement”—the way the bill reads now—‘of any article 
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of food, clothing, cotton or wool.” You want to put a comma after 
90 vein inci toni 
seotton, Wool” and then add “or silk. 


PROTECTION AGAINST IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN YARNS 


Mr. Mauioney. I have been in the business 36 years. I am an im- 
orter of silk fibers, I have spent considerable time abroad partic- 
ularly on this business of importing. ; 

The chief point at the present time is the fact that the cartridge 
cloth for the gunpowder bags made in this country 1s now not protected 
auinst foreign yarns, which we have discovered. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you mean tariff protection / 

Mr. Manonry. No; not the tariff protection. 

Senator CuAvez. What do you mean by “protection” ? 

Mr. Manonry. The yarns that are being purchased and brought 
in here. Instead of being made in this country, they are being pur- 
chased abroad, not wholly but partly, the reason being that the prices 
are lower. 

We discovered that the reason it is lower is because most of the silk 
fbers are taken from Red China to these other countries and spun 
there. This silk cartridge-cloth industry is suffering badly because 
of the want of contracts which have been split up and sometimes made 
wholly of the foreign yarns. We want to get the protection for the 
spinners and the importers who are in these businesses all of these 
years. 

* Senator Cuavez. Do you feel that by including silk with cotton 
and wool you will get that protection 4 

Mr. Manoney. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as the language in the bill is concerned ? 

Mr. Manionry. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Probably we can clarify it by your giving us an 
analysis of the difference in spinning yarn in a foreign country and 
your spinning yarn in Boston. 

Mr. Manoney. Most of this yarn is spun in various New England 
States. 

Senator Cuavez. At high wages? 


CHINESE SILK PROHIBITED IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manonry. At those wages, out of the Japanese silk fibers. The 
competition is against the Chinese silk fibers that are brought into 
any foreign country, particularly Italy. We cannot bring them into 
the United States because the Foreign Assets Control Division of the 
United States Treasury does not permit the importation of silk from 
Red China. 

Senator Cuavez. So, you have to compete economically with their 
wages and cost of production. 


JAPANESE PRICES HIGHER THAN CHINESE 


Mr. Manonry. It is more a cost of the fibers. Chinese is about 35 
percent or 40 percent lower than the Japanese prices, and the conten- 
tion is that those Communist countries can subsidize the prices very 
easily, and those Red China fibers are practically ready to put our in- 
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dustry out of business, and the recent orders from the milit; ary figured 
on a basis of duty free. In other words, the military have the aiiad 
ity and have so exercised it to allow us to import those yarns. 

‘Senator Cuavez. Mr. Mahoney, did you present your case to the 
House committee ? 

Mr. Manonry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the difference? Why should woo! 9 
cotton be included and not silk ? 

Mr. Maroney. One man represented us. At the time, it was sue) 
a short time that none of the principals of any of these compani 
could be present. 

Senator Cuavez. Your first showing is before this committee? 

Mr. Manonry. Mr. Nones appeared before the House subcommitty 
and gave his story as best he could, but at that time none of us who ay 
heads of companies or owners of companies were able to appear, s 
that is why we asked to make a showing here. We were adviies 4 to 
do so by the C ongressmen. They said it would be better to come befor 
the Senate committee. Mr. W iggleswor th suggested it. 

Senator CuHavez. I am glad you did. W ithout even looking at the 
merits of the matter, I cannot see why wool and cotton should be jy 
there and silk or any other fiber left out. 


SILK PROCESSED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manoney. That is the point. Silk is not grown in the United 
States. It is, however, processed here. We had a big industry and 
some of the mills have gone out of existence because of the fact that 


these yarn orders have gone abroad. Furthermore, it is an essential, 
I have been in the business this long, and I know that the gunpowder 
bags are very, very essential. 


POWDER BAG YARN IMPORTED 


Senator Cuavez. Is the Department of Defense now getting some 
bags for the powder from foreign fields? 

Mr. Maroney. Not the bags. 

Senator Cuavez. The silk itself? 

Mr. Manoney. The fibers that come in here in the form of yarn— 
that is true. I was here 2 weeks ago and I went to the Defense De- 
partment and the Army. Three years ago I went to the heads of the 
Army, to Mr. Slezak’s office, and I suggested at that time, because 
the Korean pressure was so hot, that we needed more yarns and every- 
thing, and that it would be a good idea to bring them in duty free. 
Because of that opening, I started it and it was finally done. I pointed 
out that we could eliminate the duty on certificate of necessity. 

Figuring the imported yarn at the present time, there is a pro- 
vision in the bids where you state the cost with duty and without duty, 
but when a man figures who is going to make up the cloth and when 
he figures the cloth and the yarn ‘without the duty, well, then he 
knows that he is not going to pay it, so we are under that handicap 
also. 

As an American, I cannot see the United States Army using gut 
powder bags made of silk fibers from Red China. 
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ROLE OF TARIFF COMMISSION AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Senator CHAvez. Speaking of the duty, has the Tariff Commission 
authority to take care of your problems even if it saw fit to do so? 

Mr. Manoney. No, but the military do have the authority in some 
code or some department where they are allowed to exercise the duty- 
free basis. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me ask you this question : If we were to insert 
the word “silk” along with the words “cotton and wool,” would that 
stop the importation of yarns? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAVEZ. And do you have raw silk in mind also ? 

Mr. Manoney. Silk fibers. Raw silk, of course, is in the raw state, 
which has not gone in since World War L 

Senator Cuavez. Do they have to process the raw silk and then 
would you have to process the yarn? 

Mr. Manoney. Yes, sir; taking a silk cocoon and winding off the 
raw silk; there is a certain amount of waste, and when that is proc- 
essed, you get the short fibers which are used, and they are cheap, 
burn properly and that is why they are used in the powder bags. 


STATEMENT OF F. H. KLOECKENER, LUDLOW, VT. 
COMPETITION OF FOREIGN YARNS 


Mr. KLorcKeNer. I am representing spinners. We have our fac- 
tories up in Ludlow, Vt. Unfortunately, some of my associates could 
not come today, so I think I can speak for the manufacturing groups. 

Senator Cuavez. Are you of the same opinion as Mr. Mahoney ? 

Mr. KiorcKener. Yes, sir. 

These other gentlemen are Mr. Cohen and Mr. Nones. There are 
about six mills in New England, and we have kept our facilities on 
this silk spinning of yarns for the cartridge bags available for the 
Army and Navy Ordnance, for many years. We have faced this 
strong competition of imported yarn, as Mr. Mahoney pointed out, of 
sik which has come out of Red China. We cannot meet the 
competition, 

Senator CHavez. How does that affect the economics ? 


CLOSING OF SPINNING MILLS FORECAST 


Mr. Kiorckener. It affects the economics. If it keeps up, we will 
have to close the spinning mills in New England for good. 

Senator Cuavez. How many personnel are involved in the industry 
of New England ? 

Mr. Kirorexener. About 500 or 600 people; it is a small business. 
There are six of us. We kept these facilities available for the Army 
and Navy Ordnance and they are very much concerned about it them- 
selves. In fact, the Army officials we went to prev iously asked us to 
attempt to get this into the Berry amendment. That would be the 
quickest way of settling the question. 

The same question came up that time in 19385, I think, when the 
Berry amendment was put into the appropr iations act on cotton and 
wool. That is why I think your observation is correct that silk really 
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should not be counted out. a really belongs in this group. W hy i it 
was not put in at that time, I do not know. However, we do face, 4 
small business people, complete shut down if there is any continu: ation 
of this yarn import and we need the relief rather soon. 

Senator Cravez. Proceed, Mr. Kloeckener. 


RELATIVE COST 


Mr. Kiorcxener. I think I should mention that as far as the cost js 
concerned, it is very close, even if such an amendment were mace ty 
insert the word “silk,” and it would not mean much in the Way of 
money that would be needed to keep the domestic industry going hp. 

cause it is only a few cents. But these few cents are the very fev cents 
that are keeping us alive. 

The procurements tod: ay are not tremendously large. They ap 
about 4 milion yards a year, so it is a very condensed industry that jg 
needed by Ordnance. In wartime, we grow to a tremendous size 
During the war, I had the job of running almost 80 percent of the 
work for the Army and the Navy. The demands increased by leaps 
and bounds. 

Senator CuAvez. Do you get involved in parachute silk ? 

Mr. Krorcxenrer. No: we do not at the moment. That has been 
taken over by nylon produced by the synthetic manufacturers. 


CHINESE PRODUCTS ARE UNFAIR COMPETITION 


We are not pleading here to have any special treatment. We do 
think that to expect us to meet this unfair competition is satisfactory. 
We should all be prepared to meet fair competition, but we do not 
feel it is fair to expect us to compete where they start getting silk for 
20 cents per pound less than we get it. 

As far as the length of the Chinese trouble is concerned, one day it 
will all be over, we hope, but we need this protection now, Senator. 
That is about the story. 

Senator Cravez. Do you boys feel exactly like Mr. Kloeckener? 

Group. We do. 

SILK FIBER SPINNING Corp. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE COHEN, REPRESENTATIVE 


CONTRIBUTION TO STOCKPILE 


Mr. Conen. Yes, sir; I support the testimony given by these two 
gentlemen. 

Senator CHavez. On all these points ? 

Mr. Conen. Yes, sir. I would like to point out why it is necessary 
to keep these people in business. I am an importer, and I assisted the 
General Services Administration in developing the national stockpile 
of noils and silk waste. My firm delivered about 3.5 million pounds. 
I do not know how much other firms delivered. That is now in the 

national stockpile. The mills still remaining in this group have the 
know-how and the skill to make these yarns, and they would be in 
a position if they got these orders when and if that stockpile is used 
up, they are available to make the yarn and the cloth. 
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Senator Cuavez. To make up whatever is taken out of the stock- 
ile oe bs 

Mr. Conen. That is right. In other words, we have these goods on 
hand; they are paid for, and there is no use wiping out an industry 
where perhaps we have spent $10 million for a stockpile of silk fiber. 

Senator CHAveEz. I understand. 

What about you, sir ? 


STATEMENT OF HIRAM T. NONES 


AMENDMENT APPLIES ONLY TO POWDER BAGS 


Mr. Nones. T am the witness who appeared before the House sub- 
committee. My testimony is on page 799 of the House hearings. I 
concur, of course, in what the other witnesses have indicated. 

I just want to point out one thing, and that is that the only use that 
the military has for silk is this item for powder bags. I do not be- 
lieve that the services even now buy silk banners any more. So, insert- 
ing the word “silk” in the section does not in any way affect the com- 
mercial business. It only—applies to Ordnance. 

Senator CHAvez. It only apples to what the Army requires / 

Mr. Nones. That is right, and it is just that requirement. 

Senator Cravez. I should say what the Defense Department re- 
quires. 

Mr. Nones. The Navy requires these bags as well. 

Senator Cuavez. I can readily see that the three branches would 
require this. 

Mr. Nones. The insertion of silk along with the cotton and the wool 
will not in any way affect those fibers. 

Mr. Krorckener. If I may just add to the stockpile mentioned by 
Mr. Cohen, that is an important feature of it. If the spinning facili- 
ties die or are being discontinued, that stockpile which is very valu- 
able in wartime would be left—— 

Senator Cuavez. You would have to start then from scratch ? 

Mr. Knorckener. That is right, and we would not know what to 
do with it if the know-how is gone. 

Senator Cuavez. General Moore, do you care to make a statement 
at this time ¢ 

PERFECTION OF AMENDMENT 


General Moore. I would welcome the opportunity of making a 
statement at this time in the interest of clarity and possibly in being 
sure that the gentlemen who have’ just spoken proposed what they 
actually want to accomplish. 

They have proposed that we insert the word “silk.” It may be en- 
tirely possible that since the United States is not a great silk-produc- 
ing country and that we must import silk in various raw or other var- 
ious forms that what you desire to accomplish is not as broad as the 
word “silk” would indicate, and that you would put in a term a little 
less limited which would require many less administrative determi- 
nations, 

Mr. Manonry. Do you mean on raw silk ? 

Mr. KinorcKkeNner. Raw silk should be excluded. 

General Moorr. May I make a statement off the record / 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Cuavez. What language would you use that would cover 
the type of silk that your industry has in mind but would not jeopard. 
ize the importation of other silk for other purposes, whether commer. 
cial or for the Government ? 

Mr. Kiorckenrr. You do not intend to put in “spun silk varn fop 
cartridge cloth” ? 

General Moore. I will accept that. 

Mr. Kiorckener. We do not need to go back to the fiber. 

Mr. Mauoney. “Spun silk for the manufacture of cartridge cloth,” 

Mr. Kiorcxener. I would leave out “cartridge cloth” because yoy 
cannot tell when they may need silk for another purpose. 

General Moore. [suggest “spun silk for cartridge cloth.” 

Senator Cuavez. You are speaking of yarn for a specific purpose 
now. 

General Moore. The following statement represents the views of 
the Department with respect to the necessity for this amendment fron, 
a military standpoint. 

The proposal to add silk to the Berry amendment of the Defense appropria: 
tions bill is not considered necessary from the viewpoint of national defense, 
Adequate reserves have been acquired to provide sufficient lead time to reestab. 
lish the spinning and weaving for silk cartridge cloth production in the event 
that this industry becomes inoperative. In the event that it becomes necessary 
to establish a mobilization base in the silk-spinning industry, there are adequate 


provisions and authority to accomplish this without resorting to the method 
proposed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENT SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Senator Cuavez. Thank you, gentlemen. Senator Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, wishes to state that he appreciates the chairman’s 
action in hearing the witnesses that came from this industry. 

The following information has been furnished the committee in 
answer to several questions regarding the transportation of dependent 
schoolchildren asked some days ago in the hearing. The information 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICY ON TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENT 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 


(See pps. 312 to 316) 


The policy of the Department of Defense in question states, ‘Consistent with 
morale and welfare of personnel concerned, transportation of dependent school- 
children to public schools not on installations will be limited to those situations 
in which transportation would be furnished by the local educational agency to 
similarly situated non-Federal dependents. Exceptions to this policy shall be 
made only in cases where it is concluded that it would be clearly inconsistent 
with the welfare and morale of the personnel concerned, and it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the commanding officer to provide factual data to support such 
a conclusion.” 

ARMY 


The Department of the Army considers that the provisions of transportation 
for dependent schoolchildren residing at Army installations within the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area is appropriate and consistent with the intent of Department of 
Defense instructions. 

The foregoing policies apply equally to all Army installations in the United 
States. Department of the Army Circular No. 91, 1954, delegates to commanding 
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venerals of the continental United States armies and the commanding general, 
\ilitary District of Washington, authority to approve the furnishing of Army 
rransportation service for dependent schoolchildren. Central records of such 
transportation are not maintained in the Department of the Army. 
the Chief of Transportation is conducting a survey of all Army-owned trans- 
ortation furnished dependent schoolchildren to insure that the provisions of 
pepartment of Defense instructions and Department of the Army circulars are 
complied with. : J 

Following pertinent extracts from Department of the Army Circular 91, 
jated August 10, 1954, are descriptive of Army policy with respect to the trans- 
rtation of dependent schoolchildren : 
“Under the conditions set forth in the appendix (Department of Defense in- 
struction, June 29, 1954) appropriated funds may be used to furnish transpor- 
ration to and from schools for dependent children of military or civilian per- 
nuel residing on installations within the areas specified therein.) Costs of 
furnishing such transportation by the operation of Army passanger motor ve- 
hicles, or for the procurement of required transportation service from com- 
merecial facilities will be charged to M. & QO. funds, project 3921, or in the case 
of contractor-operated vehicles, to funds provided for the administration of the 
wntract. The furnishing of transportation service to dependent schoolchildren 
quder all the conditions outlined in the Department of Defense policy instruc- 
tion may result in additional transportation requirements not included in es- 
timates of funds required for the current fiscal year. For the remainder of the 
current fiscal year, however, it will be necessary to furnish transportation to 
dependent schoolchildren within available resources of vehicles, manpower, and 
fuuds. It is a Department of Defense policy not to operate military-owned fa- 
cilities When such operations can be effectively and economically served by pri- 
vate commercial facilities. Therefore, to the extent economically feasible, com- 
mercial transportation service will be utilized for the transportation of de- 
pendent children to and from school, furnished in accordance with the provisions 
of these instructions.” 


po 


NAVY 


Section 13 of act of August 2, 1946 (ch. 756, 60 Stat. 854: 5 U. S. C. 421d), is 
quoted: “The Secretary of the Navy may, out of funds specifically appropriated 
for that purpose, contribute to the support of schools in localities where naval 
activities are located if he finds that the schools, if any, available in the locality 
are not adequate for the welfare of dependents or personnel of the Naval Es- 
tablishment stationed at the activity, and may provide for the transportation of 
sich dependents between the schools and the activities when such schools 
are not accessible to such dependents by regular means of transportation.” 


ATR FORCE 


The Air Force attempts to provide equal treatment, including equal educa- 
tional opportunities for dependents, to all Air Force personnel regardless of area 
of assignment. Hence, provisions are made for transportation of dependent 
children to educational institutions in areas where the local school district can- 
uot or will not furnish the transportation and where schools are not reasonably 
accessible by regular transportation. 

Itis in the interest of economy that all available Government quarters be fully 
utilized with the resulting savings to the Government of the quarters allowance 
otherwise payable to military personnel not occupying Government housing. It 
salso essential that key personnel occupy such quarters so as to be immediately 
ivailable in ease of emergency. <A less obvious benefit to the service is the 
increased efficiency and morale of such personnel. 

Unless access to suitable school facilities can be offered to these personne! 
having minor children, which is equal to that which they would select as civilians, 
they cannot be expected to voluntarily occupy these quarters. 

Under these circumstances, there is no equitable basis for comparison between 
lilitary school-bus transportation and the school-bus facilities offered to the 
‘ivilian population of the community. Nonservice families are free to choose a 
home in a loeation of their own choice, reasonably near to a school of their 
selection. In cases where there are small children, such families may by choice 
live in a location where their children do not have to use public conveyances or 
(ross main traffie arteries on the way to a school of their preference. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENT SCHOOLCHILDREY 


In June 1954 the Department of Defense established a uniform policy, 
sistent with statutory authority and the needs of the services for the transports. 
tion of dependent schoolchildren of military and civilian personnel residing on 
military installations. 

The policy is applicable to transportation provided to dependent Schoolchildren 
of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force in the continenta| Uniteq 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Wake Island, and the Virgin Islands. 

The major provisions of the policy include: 

Guidance to services: (1) It is the principle that dependent children arp 
entitled to an adequate education, which includes necessary transportation: (2) 
continued efforts will be prosecuted to minimize school-bus operations by 
rangement for local educational agencies to provide facilities for the necessary 
transportation of dependent schoolchildren wherever possible; (3) consistent 
with morale and welfare of personnel concerned, transportation of dependent 
schoolchildren to public schools not on installations will be limited to those sity. 
ations in which transportation would be furnished by the local educational ageney 
to similarly situated non-Federal dependents. Exceptions to this policy shajj 
be made only in cases where it is concluded that it would be clearly inconsistent 
with the welfare and morale of the personnel concerned, and it will be the re. 
sponsibility of the commanding officer to provide factual data to support such q 
conclusion; (4) transportation may be provided within and between installations 
to schools operated thereon where necessary in the overall interest of morale 
and welfare. 

Authority is delegated to Secretaries of the military departments to prescribe 
regulations under certain conditions for providing transportation to public and 
private schools for dependents residing on installations. 

The conditions concerning transportation to public schools are: (1) Where 
local public schools are not reasonably accessible to such dependents by regular 
means of transportation; (2) where transportation is required to public schools 
other than the public schools serving the area in which the installation is located 
and arrangements have been made with the appropriate local educational agency 
for attendance at such other public schools; (3) transportation to schools may be 
provided for dependent schoolchildren where reimbursement for such transporta- 
tion is obtained (a) directly from funds made available by the United States 
Commissioner of Education or (6b) from a local educational agency which is 
entitled to payments under Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended (20 
U.S. C. 236-244), or from such other funds as may be available to the local edu- 
cational agency for these purposes. 

The conditions concerning transportation to private schools are: (1) Where 
publie schools, if any, available in a locality are unable to provide adequately for 
the education of the dependent school children concerned; (2) where the gen- 
eral morale and welfare of the personnel concerned requires attendance at sec- 
tarian private schools within a reasonable distance of an installation; (3) where 
military transportation facilities required and established for other authorized 
purposes can be utilized without detriment to the purposes for which author- 
ized. For example, where a bus route is established to transport dependent chil: 
dren to a public school and has additional available capacity, dependent children 
may be conveyed thereon to private schools within a reasonable distance of the 
established route. 

Secretaries of the military departments provide the following information 
with respect to implementation of the above policy in the Washington area. 


COn- 


ar- 


(See p. 314) 


Fairfax County schools provide off-post transportation for children living 
on the post who are enrolled in grades 8 through 12. White children are trans- 
ported to Mount Vernon and colored children to Manassas. 

Fort Belvoir, Va., operates 2 off-post buses; 1 to Washington, D. C., and 1 to 
Alexandria, Va. These buses carry school children to private schools in the inter- 
est of morale and welfare of the personnel concerned residing at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Commercial transportation is not satisfactory from a safety standpoint due to 
numerous changes of commercial buses required in crowded, heavy traffic areas 
and the age of the children attending these schools. 
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(See p. 314) 


The special bus for transportation of kindergarten children at Andrews Air 
force Base has been discontinued. Kindergarten children are still permitted to 
ride the regular base shuttle bus used for transportation of base personnel. 


(See p. 315) 


The policy of the Department of Defense provides the conditions under which 
wilitary departments may provide transportation to public and private schools 
for dependents residing on installations. The definition for private school is 
“ay educational facility providing for education other than public education.” 

service justification for the provision of transportation to dependent school 
children in particular areas mentioned in questions (1) and (4) are as follows: 


ARMY 
Fort Be lvoir 


Transportation is being furnished by Army vehicles to dependents attending 
the on-post school, grades 1 through 7. Cost is reimbursed from funds allo- 
cated by the United States Office of Education under the provisions of Public 
Law 874 (Sist Cong.), as amended. 

Kort Lesley J. MeNair 

Fort McNair, D. C., utilizes 1 bus and 1 carryall to transport 25 dependent 
children to various schools in the District of Columbia. This service was ap- 
proved in consideration of the crowded conditions at some schools in the area, 
asa result of which, a number of children have been granted permission by the 
local school board to attend schools in ether areas, and other children attend 
private schools. The use of commercial transportation facilities is not con- 
sidered satisfactory due to the age of the children and the necessity to transfer 
at heavily traveled intersections. 


Fort Myer 

Transportation is being furnished by Army vehicles to dependents attending 
the on-post school, grades 1 through 6. Cost is reimbursed from funds allocated 
by the United States Office of Education under the provisions of Public Law 874 
(Sist Cong.), as amended. Arlington County Public Schools provide off-post 
transportation to county schools for children living on the post who are enrolled 
in grades 7 through 12. 

Fort Myer furnishes 1 bus from Fort Myer to District of Columbia, and 1 bus 
from Fort Myer to Arlington, Va. This service was approved because: 

(1) Public schools in Arlington, Va., are overcrowded and are unable to pro- 
vide adequately for the education of all children residing at Fort Myer. 

(2) No commercial bus facilities are available at Fort Myer as no bus routes 
*) through the north or south area of Fort Myer to schools listed. Commercial 
bus facilities circle the post at north and south areas, but have no direct route to 
schools, thus, it would necessitate a walk of as much as 114 miles by the children 
to reach the bus stop and a transfer en route to other buses in some instances 
to reach the schools. 

(3) The hours children are required to report to school fall within the rush 
hour period when bus companies are utilizing to the utmost every available ve- 
hicle, therefore, satisfactory arrangements with the carriers for the transporta- 
tion of these children cannot be made at a reasonable cost. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va. 

Fifty-six dependent children are being transported to the Fauquier County 
Publie Schools in Warrenton by use of 2 Army vehicles. The county school 
hoard has assumed responsibility for the education of eligible dependents resid- 
ing on Federal property but disclaims the responsibility for transportation. The 
estimated annual cost is $4,062, not reimbursable. This transportation was au- 
thorized by the Commanding General, Military District of Washington, by 1st 
endorsement, ANWTC 451 (Sept. 7, 1954), September 13, 1954. 
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NAVY 


Naval Radio Statign, Cheltenham and Naval Air Station, Patuxent 


Costs of the transportation service provided by the Department of the Navy 
for dependent school children residing at the Naval Radio Station, C heltenham, 
Md., and the Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md., are reimbursed by tj, 
local educational agencies. 


Naval Gun Factory 


The Judge Advocate General of the Department of the Navy has expreggseq 
an opinion in the case of the school bus operation at the Naval Gun Factory, 
Washington, D. C., that an administrative determination is justified, that schoojg 
in northwest Washington are not “accessible,” that is, easy of access, to chil. 
dren of naval personnel residing at the Naval Gun Factory. It was on the 
basis of this opinion that the Naval Gun Factory was authorized to provide a 
Navy-owned bus for transportation of dependent school children residing gj 
the Naval Gun Factory. 

The decision made by the Judge Advocate General was based on the following 
information. The Naval Gun Factory is an industrial type manufacturing 
facility located in an industrial area. It is mandatory for emergency purposes 
that incumbents of certain key billets at the gun factory take qu: urters aboard 
the station. Because the occupants of these billets are required to occupy public 
quarters on the station on an involuntary basis, they are precluded from estap. 
lishing residence in neighborhoods adjacent to schools in which they wish to 
enroll their dependent children. 

Use of available public transportation systems from the gun factory to the 
schools attended would require at least two transfers en route and would require 
up to approximately 1 hour and 15 minutes time each way. Regular passenger 
movement is at its peak during the periods the children would use the systems 
and the hazards involved to children at such times are greater than would }y 
encountered during nonpeak load hours. 

In accordance with reports furnished by the Naval Gun Factory, the fisea! 
year 1954 cost of operation of the school bus at that activity was $1,665.70. 
One bus was used to transport 35 children per school day. 


Bellevue Naval Housing Project 


Based on an opinion expressed by the Judge Advocate General, Department 
of the Navy, that an administrative determination is justified that schools are 
not accessible to dependent school children residing at the Bellevue naval housing 
project, and that transportation may be provided between the project and 
schools of their attendance, the school bus operation at that activity was 
approved. 

The decision made by the Judge Advocate General was based on the following 
information. The only available public transportation at the Bellevue housing 
project is by bus which runs along the side of the project, on Overlook Avenue 
stopping at each end of the project. If the children residing at the housing 
project were required to use this bus, Some would have to walk as far as 8 blocks 
from their homes to do so. All would have to cross Overlook Avenue, a busy 
thoroughfare on which traffic is not controlled at these two bus stops except by 
stop signs, in order to board the bus. The pupils attending Patterson Elementary 
School have to walk 4 blocks of steep grade and cross 4 intersections between 
the nearest bus stop and the school. The pupils attending Assumption Catholic 
Grade School have but half a block to walk between the nearest bus stop and 
the school. 

It was determined that the cost of operating Navy-owned buses to provide 
the transportation at the Bellevue naval housing project would exceed the cost 
of chartering commercial buses as the Navy would have to operate this bus 
service 90 deadhead miles per day going to and from the Department of the Navy 
garage to the Bellevue naval housing project. Further, the responsibility of 
liability would automatically revert to the company granted the contract. Ac- 
cordingly, a contract was negotiated with the Washington, Marlboro, and Anna- 
polis Motor Lines, Ine., to provide the charter bus service at a cost not to exceed 
$9.500 at a unit price of $51.96 per school day. Four hundred ninety schoo! 
children are transported per day. Two buses provide this service. 
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AIR FORCE 


polling Air Force Base and the Wilburn Area 

Transportation presently furnished dependent children of military personnel 
vesiding on Bolling Air Force Base or on Federal property at the Wilburn area 
of Washington, D. C., is in conformity with current transportation policies of 
the Air Force and contributes to the efficient operation of the command. 

The physical location of Bolling Air Force Base and the Wilburn area in 
relationship to the schools serviced, when considered in the light of the public 
transportation system of Washington, D, C., is such that in all cases one or 
wore changes of buses, running at infrequent intervals, or crossing of main 
thoroughfares by small children would be necessary if government transportation 
yere not supplied. Bolling Air Force Base and the Wilburn area are actually 
guburbs, although legally located in the District. In adjoining Maryland com- 
munities of Similar composition, less than 2 miles away, civilian school buses 
are operated. Some of the quarters on Bolling Air Force Base are located 
approximately 1% miles from the main gate of the base. Many Air Force bases 
have on-base Schools operated by the local school district. However, there are 
not enough school age dependents on Bolling Air Base to warrant establishment 
of an on-base School. 

In the great majority of cases, the children attend the public school which 

has the required classes and desired types of study and is located nearest the 
installation where they live. In some cases, children who entered a certain 
shool before their parents moved into government quarters are finishing up 
in that school. Service children suffer difficulties because of frequent changes 
of station and it is not fair to them to move them from school to school unneces- 
sarily. In some instances, due to the religion of their parents, children are 
attending parochial schools which are less physically convenient. In some 
special Cases the nearest school is inadequate. For instance, 1 of the longest 
rus made by any route is to enable 3 children to attend private school because of 
yhysical handicaps or mental deficiency. 
“It is felt that the transportation provided by Bolling Air Force Base is fair 
qud reasonable and compatible with existing policy. Transportation of dependent 
children to schools located at distances from Bolling Air Force Base which may 
appear to be unreasonable is provided primarily for handicapped and parochial 
vhoolehildren. Other children attending schools in the same general areas are 
permitted to ride these vehicles. In a few instances, transfers of children from 
one school to another might reduce by a short distance a particular route already 
established. The foregoing requirements, however, indicate that in general vehi- 
cles are required to be operated along the approximate lines now followed. The 
additional cost of going to a particular school in the same vicinity where the 
hus is already operating is negligible. 


(See second reference, p. 315.) 


The nearest element school, Abram-Simon School, is located too far away from 
Bolling Air Force Base to permit the children time to return home for lunch 
except by military bus. There are no lunchroom facilities or any civilian res- 
taurant reasonably available for lunch at or near the school. There is inadequate 
dining space for children carrying their own lunches and no supervised lunch 
hour. Hence, lunchtime military transportation to their homes is indispensable 
for such children. Even under this arrangement, children are at home for lunch 
less than 20 minutes. 

Buses from Bolling Air Force Base carrying dependents to the Abram-Simon 
School pass directly by the Wilburn area. If dependents living in this area are 
it the bus stop they are permitted to ride the buses to and from the school at 
lunchtime at no added cost to the Government. 


Some of the civilian children go home for lunch one way or another and some 
take their lunches to school. However, Mrs. Mullins, of the school staff, in- 
formed Bolling Air Force Base authorities that, with no formal supervision pro- 
vided during the lunch period, the children should go home for lunch in accord- 
ince with the District of Columbia policy. 


(See third reference, p. 315) 


The policies and regulations cited herein are applicable on all military bases 
ald installations within the United States. 
61179 —55 —84 
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The military departments report they know of no instances involving abuses 
of the regulations and policies governing transportation of dependent sey. 
children. 

Army reports conduct of a survey to further insure compliance. 


(See p. 316) 


Corrective action which is required in connection with the matters brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of the Navy by the General Accounting Office report 
on the Cheatham Annex Depot is being taken, and the Comptroller Generg| of 
the United States will be advised of such action. With respect to the use of 
civilian labor during working hours for oystering, the Commanding Officer, Naval 
Supply Center, Norfolk, on being informed that this practice was in existenes 
directed that all oystering during working hours be stopped, including oystering 
by personnel on leave or liberty during working hours. In the case of the fabri. 
cation of toy locomotive parts, action has been taken to collect for such fabric. 
tion. Navy instructions prohibit the manufacture or purchase of such items fron, 
appropriated funds for personal use. 


(See second reference, p. 316) 


The operation of the swimming pool at the Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, gt 
the time of the General Accounting Office examination, was not in accordance 
with Department of the Navy instructions. The amount of reimbursement dye 
the Government, as a result of the employment of a Navy civilian in the maip. 
tenance of the pool, is in the process of being determined and collected. Action js 
being taken also to establish the future operation of the swimming pool on q 
proper basis. 

The items questioned are considered to be relatively isolated examples and not 
indicative of frequent or general practice throughout the Department of Defense, 
The Naval Inspector General has been requested to make a complete investiga. 
tion of these two matters, and advise the Secretary of the Navy as to the results 
of the investigation. The Secretary will then decide what disciplinary action and 
what corrective measures need to be taken. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED ON COMMISSARIES, EXCHANGES, AND SHIP Srores 
(See p. 317) 


COMMISSARY STORES 
Legal provisions 

Since January 1, 1952, annual Department of Defense Appropriation Acts 
have required that no appropriations shall be available in connection with the 
operation of commissary stores of the agencies of the Department of Defense 
for following costs: 

1. Purchase of equipment and operating supplies. 

2. Transportation (including commercial transportation in the United States 
to the place of sale but excluding all transportation outside the United States). 

3. Maintenance of operating equipment. 

4. Utilities (actual or estimated) ConUS only. 

5. Shrinkage, spoilage, and pilferage of supplies under control of commissary 
stores. 

Specifically, regulations in implementation of section 717 of the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1955, permit the use of appropriated funds for the 
above costs of operation, provided that such funds. are reimbursed from gross 
revenues derived from sales of commissary stores. 


RECOVERY OF OPERATING COSTS 

Army 

To implement this requirement of the law, the Department of the Army pre- 
scribed that effective January 1, 1952, a surcharge rate of 5 percent for ConUS 
and 4 percent in oversea commands be collected on all sales made in Depart- 
ment of the Army commissary stores. Evaluation of these rates was made 
periodically to determine the adequacy of the prescribed rate of surcharge. Upon 
the inclusion of subsistence in the Army stock fund all first destination trans- 
portation costs became a part of the standard stock fund price. This cost had 
previously been an element of the above cited surcharge added to the selling 
price of each item. As a result, effective April 1, 1954, the surcharge rate was 
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wjuced to 3.5 percent in continental United States commissary stores and to 
» percent in commissary stores outside the continental United States. Reduc- 
‘don of the surcharge to this revised rate did not change the prices paid by 
patrons more than a fraction of 1 percent. The rate of 3.5 percent in ConUS 
nd 3 percent in oversea commands continues to apply. During the early part 
of 1954, the Department of the Army revised operating instructions to prescribe 
that each commissary store worldwide would prepare a monthly commissary 
sore operating cost report. These cost reports make available to the Depart- 
vent of the Army detailed factual data on operating costs required to be reim- 
pursed to appropriations and the amount of surcharges collected by each Army 
commissary store worldwide. They are reviewed on a continuing basis to ascer- 
rain that collections are sufficient to cover all reimbursable operating costs. 
nased on Worldwide commissary store operating cost reports received to date and 
projected for the full fiscal year 1955, adjusted for procurement actions not 
“flected in the reports, reimbursable operating expenditures will total approxi- 
yately $8,400,000, and surcharge collections will total approximately $4,100,000. 
The estimated excess surcharge collections for fiscal year 1955 reimbursable 
operating expenditures will total $700,000. 


Navy 

Existing pricing policies designed to recover the operating costs of commissary 
items are in accord with the wishes of the Congress as expressed in law. To 
express the end result of existing regulations in dollars, the Navy commissary 
stores in fiscal year 1954 generated enough moneys to reimburse appropriated 
funds for all expenses listed above and an additional amount of $115,935 used 
ys an operating reserve to provide for replacement of equipment and emergency 
repairs to equipment. 


{ir Foree 


since January 1, 1952, applicable Air Force regulations implementing the pro- 
visions Of appropriation acts have prescribed that a surcharge to cover commis- 
sury store operating costs will be added to all sales made in commissary stores to 
authorized individuals and organizations purchasing with nonappropriated funds. 
Quarterly, each installation operating a commissary store submits a report indi- 
ating expenses of that installation for which reimbursement is required. Cer- 
tain of these expenses are computed at headquarters level based on information 
furnished by individual installations. This report also indicates the amount of 
surcharge collected. Total costs incurred for the period January 1, 1952, through 
lecember 31, 1954, are listed below : 
Centrally Procured Equipment 
(a) Procurement of food service equipment : 573,200___. $929, 478. 80 
(b) Procurement of organization base and maintenance 
equipment: 5753400 i 3, 107, 287. 18 
2. Locally procured equipment , 500, 037. 67 
Maintenance of equipment y 619, 528. 73 
Expendable supplies___-_-- 319, 118. 48 
) Commercial transportation (ZI only) 245, 881. 83 
Floor space (ZI only) —---__----- 633, 920. 73 
Variance for shrinkage, spoilage and pilferage: Gain—loss____ 480, 793. 41 


Total 9, 836, 046. 78 
Collections 11, 780, 480. 67 
This is an excess collection of $1,944,433.89. Excess collections are periodi- 

cilly deposited to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. In accordance with 
the request from the House of Representatives Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
conmnittee of the Committee on Government Operations, the General Accounting 
Office conducted a survey of eight representative Air Force installations to deter- 
mine whether the adjustment of selling prices was sufficient to provide reim- 
bursement for those expenses for which reimbursement was specifically required 
hy section 628, Public Law 279, 82d Congress. The survey covered the calendar 
year 1952 and revealed that in the eight Air Force commissary stores surveyed, 
821,660 in excess of reimbursements required by Congress was collected. 


UNRECOVERED COSTS CHARGEABLE AGAINST APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
Certain costs incident to commissary store operations such as personnel, build- 


é £construction, building maintenance, etc., are chargeable against appropriated 
unds, 
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ITEMS 


The following represents the extent to which appropriated funds are used j 
order to run and operate commissary stores and the extent to which Space : 
made available to them : 

1. All buildings housing stores. 

2. Exterior and structural repairs and maintenance of buildings. 

3. Salaries of military and civilian personnel. 

4. Transportation of merchandise, supplies and equipment outside the coy. 
tinental United States. p 
5. Utilities furnished outside the continental United States and in Alaska 
6. Auditing and finance services. , 


is 


DOLLAR COSTS 
Army 
Fiscal year 1955 estimated determinable costs, worldwide: 
1. Military personnel_______________ i parent ‘ . $3, 238, 000 
2. Civilian personnel __- cs es ber ds atins Beha ae tacit _ 5, T07,0m 
3. Installation of equipment h ; ioe : 165, 000 
4. Maintenance of buildings—_ 5: edocs 4 pice ; 275, 00 


Records to determine costs for construction and modification specifically for 
commissary Stores are not maintained by the Department of the Army. In the 
majority of cases, especially in CONUS, commissary stores are housed in coy 
verted warehouses, mess halls and theaters. Such temporary buildings aye 
usually inadequate. 

The following additional costs are not feasibly ascertainable: 

1. Cost of transportation of Commissary store supplies from CONUS ports ti 
oversea commissary store customers (water and land). 

2. Cost of auditing and finance services, 


Navy 
Cost estimates not readily available. 


lir Force 

Although these costs are not reported, it is estimated that personnel costs i 
commissary stores for fiscal year 1956 will be $6,300,000 for military personnel 
and $5,100,000 for civilian employees, a total of $11,400,000, No statistics are 
available on which to estimate these other costs, 

In this connection, the Air Force plans to put commissaries and commissary 
stores on a stock fund basis effective July 1, 1955. It is anticipated that certain 
of these other operating expenses not required to be reimbursed will be reported 
under the new accounting system prescribed for the stock fund operations 


BUILDING SPACE 
Army 
A total of 2,565,000 square feet of space is authorized for use by Department of 
the Army commissary stores. Space occupancy is generally below that av- 
thorized. 


Navy 

Data not readily available. 
Air Force 

Based on actual square footage space utilization reported by individual instal- 
lations for commissary stores and “back-up” area, the total space utilized for 
commissary store operations in the continental limits of the United States as of 
December 31, 1954, was 1,145,952 square feet. Actual square footage require- 
ments for oversea commissary stores is not available. However, applying the 
square footage authorized for each class of commissary store to the total number 
of commissary stores in each class, it is estimated that oversea commissary stores 
are utilizing 675,025 square feet. This represents a total of 1,820,977 square feet. 
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SERVICE EXCHANGES 


Armed Forces exchanges are operated in accordance with the provisions of 
Armed Services Exchange Regulation dated August 1, 1949. Exchanges are 
operated with nonappropriated funds and are self-sustaining with respect to the 
payment of salaries to civilian employees, the purchase of operating equipment 
ond supplies and the maintenance of equipment. Domestic exchanges reimburse 
the Government for the cost of heat, water, light, power and other utilities fur- 
nished by the Government. ai 

Appropriated funds are used to support exchanges by pay of military person- 
ye] assigned as exchange officers, assistant exchange officers, department heads 
at some large exchanges and a limited number of administrators in regional 
and headquarters Offices. 

Following is an itemized list of exchange costs paid from appropriated funds 
without reimbursement : 

1. All buildings housing stores. 

» Exterior and structural repairs and maintenance of buildings. 

» Transportation of merchandise, supplies, and equipment outside the conti- 
nental United States except by commercial air. 

4 Utilities furnished outside the continental United States and in Alaska. 

5. Salaries of military personnel. 


UNAUTHORIZED SALES 


The services continue diligent in their efforts to prevent unauthorized sales 
in commissaries, ship stores and exchanges. Safeguards include identification 
anda system of frequent inspections. 

It is worthy of note that in 1954 a House Armed Services Subcommittee con- 
ducted an investigation of post exchange sales. The subcommittee termed 
‘loose and reckless” charges that military post exchanges compete unfairly or 
that regulations are “loose”. The subcommittee took note that profits generated 
from this source were the main source of recreational facilities in the Armed 


Forces. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT RELATIVE TO BOATING OPERATIONS IN THE 
WASHINGTON AREA 


(see p. 331) 

teferring to the recent General Accounting Office report relative to boating 
operations conducted by Military Departments in the Washington, D. C. area, 
[ should like your explanation as to the justification for running boats to 
transport personnel from Bolling Air Force Base and Anacostia Air Field to 
their place of employment at the Pentagon. It is further understood that break- 
fast is served aboard these boats in the morning. Certainly, public transportation 
isavailable for this type of transportation. 


AIR FORCE BOATING OPERATIONS 


The Pentagon-Bolling Air Force Base boat service was established to meet 
the transportation requirement generated by official business and was based on 
conclusions that such service was essential, economical and in the public in- 
terest. The Air Force considers the boat operation an essential requirement of 
its day-to-day operations. Furthermore, this service is a vital part of the Air 
Force emergency plan. We are reviewing current regulations and procedures 
governing the boat operation and will take such steps as are necessary to insure 
compliance with the law. 

The understanding that breakfast is served on the boat has no basis in fact. 


Breakfast is not served, 
Minirary Consrruction, ARMY 
WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE 
Senator Cuavez. At this point I wish to insert in the record two 


‘tatements regarding the proposed acquisition of land by the Depart- 
ment of the Army which is at present part of the Wichita Mountains 
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Wildlife Refuge. You will recall that the committee directed jj, 
clerk on page 543 of the hearings to secure from the Fish and Wil(|jf, 
Service of the Department of the Interior an expression of opinio, 
regarding this proposed acquisition. The position of the Fish ay 
Wildlife Service is found in the letter which I now insert. I shal] als) 
insert a statement furnished by the Department of the Army oy the 
same matter. 
(The statements referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE Servicer. 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 195; 
Mr. FrRANcis S. HEwIrTTt, 
Clerk, Subcommittee of the Department of Defense, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hewitt: With respect to your request of May 10 on the subjey 
of the Wichita refuge proposal of the armed services, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service was not aware of the Army’s proposal to take over 10,700 acres of th 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge prior to the April 20 hearing before the xy. 
committee of the Department of Defense. The Service’s position on the Depart: 
ment of the Army’s present plan to secure 10,700 acres of new firing and maney- 
vering ground at the expense of the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge can oniy 
be that of disapproval. 

The Wichita Mountains are the most favored recreational area in Oklahong. 
Moreover, thousands of people in northwestern Texas, western Kansas, an 
northeastern New Mexico make use of the area, and their protests were very ef. 
fective in defeating the former attempt of the Army to take over the refuge, 
The Wichita Mountains are a unique land mass, very ancient and having a dis. 
tinctive and irreplaceable geologic and biological association. The rough mou- 
tains here provide the rich watershed which makes the interior valley ani 
meadows of the area so well suited for its present purpose of preserving the 
remnants of America’s former Great Plains big game fauna. Here exists in 
peace and under natural conditions one of the Nation’s greatest herds of Ameri- 
can bison, as well as lesser herds of elk, antelope, and white-tailed deer. The 
largest herd of the old Texas longhorns is maintained at this point by act of 
Congress. The area has the finest strain of pureblooded wild turkey left in the 
entire Nation; this flock serves as a source for restocking great acreages of pub- 
lic and private lands. The refuge presents the only large-scale sample of the 
original shortgrass prairie left in the country which is so important to modem 
ecologists and range managers. Each year the Soil Conservation Service holds 
its grass management and range school at the refuge. It is an indispensable 
laboratory in the management of this phase of our natural resources. 

Dedicated as is the area to the area to the preservation of remnant herds and 
wildlife resources, there is still room for outstanding recreational oportunities 
for the public. Last year over three-fourths million people used the many camp- 
grounds, swimming beaches, and fishing lakes of the refuge. Already this year 
the numbers of visitors for comparable periods last year have been exceeded. An 
average of 1,250 fishermen use the area weekly. It is the best watered area 
of the entire western half of Oklahoma. It should not be overlooked that it also 
supplies recreation to thousands of Fort Sill Army men. Despite the state 
ments of the Army authorities to the contrary, three of the biggest and most 
important recreational lakes on the refuge would be involved in the 10,7(0-acre 
annexation, either in whole or in part. But it should be remembered that the rec 
reation area is made so inviting by the surrounding rugged, boulder-strewn 
mountains with their unique forests and verdant glades. Here occur species of 
plants and animals found nowhere else in Oklahoma. If this area is used for 
target areas, the resulting fires would speedily destroy all that is beautiful in 
the Wichitas. Because of their rugged nature, fire fighting in the area has 
always been most difficult and a major headache of this Service. Observations of 
the way the Army handles its own lands revealed to us all too well whiat 1 
expect if artillery fire takes place in the Wichitas. 

The refuge acreage totals 59,099. Already the Army under special permit is 
using 35,000, or roughly 60 percent of the refuge area. The cooperation of tlie 
Fort Sill officials in this use has been excellent, and this agreement could le 
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qoptinued indefinitely between Fort Sill and the Service under the present limi- 
ations. The Service has proposed to Army officials an alternate plan which 
would not be so devastating to the refuge interests. _It is our understanding 
that the Army is now considering this plan in the field. W ith the proposed 
acquisition of some 20,000 additional acres south of the refuge, the Service sees 
quall justification for invading the Wichita refuge, Oklahoma’s last primitive 
area. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. Far.ey, Director. 


gyyTEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE DFPAPIMENT OF DEFENSE ON THE ACQUISITION OF 
THE WICHITA MOUNTAIN WILDLIFE REFUGE 

H. R. 5700 and S. 1765, dated April 20, 1955, 84th Congress, 1st session, con- 
‘ain authorization for acquisition of additional lands for firing ranges at Fort 
sil], Okla. Of the 31,020 acres to be acquired, 20,320 acres are to be purchased 
from private owners and 10,700 acres are to be acquired in fee simple by transfer 
from the Department of Interior from the southern portion of its Wichita Moun- 
tain Wildlife Refuge holdings. Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge contains 
79,099 acres of which the 10,700 acres desired by the Department of the Army 
would be removed from the planned use of the refuge. 

The additional acreage sought is necessary to permit firing of modern artillery 
weapons such as the 280-millimeter gun and 762-millimeter rocket which, due to 
safety requirements, cannot adequately fire on existing ranges at Fort Sill. 

The artillery school at Fort Sill has 20 assigned field artillery battalions 
and is assigned the reponsibility for training students of the artillery school in 
fring techniques and supporting the testing mission of the Continental Army 
Command Board No. 1. There has been only a negligible increase in the acreage 
of the Fort Sill reservation since 1930 when it supported only five reduced 
strength artillery battalions and a small artillery school. The successful oper- 
ation of the Field Artillery School is dependent upon its ability to fire all mod- 
ern artillery type weapons. Use of other Department of the Army lands for 
the firing purposes of the Field Artillery School is geographically wholly im- 
practical. 

The maximum utilization of federally owned lands is desirable in order to 
effect economies and lessen opposition to taking unnecessarily large amounts of 
privately owned lands when federally owned lands are available. Conferences 
have been held with the Department of Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
who have stated their opposition to the transfer of 10,700 acres to the Department 
of the Army by fee title. The Department of the Interior feels that the taking of 
the Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge lands would deprive the public of the use 
of the recreational aspects of the refuge simply to lessen the impact on a small 
group of private landowners. The Department of the Interior has proposed giving 
ause permit to the Department of the Army, however, conditions in the use 
permit are so restrictive as to deny the Department of the Army effective use 
of the area. Department of the Army experience with use permits has clearly 
indicated that they are unsatisfactory unless exclusive use is granted. Injury 
to the public incurred by accidentally detonating duds and other unexploded 
explosives on ranges gives rise to frequent and costly claims against the Gov- 
ernment. The Department of the Army is opposed to other than a fee simple 
transfer of title. 

Of the 59,099 acres in the refuge, approximately 20,000 acres are now utilized 
under a temporary permit by the Department of the Army for other than firing 
range purposes. This use does not impair the utility of the 20,000 acres as a 
wildlife refuge. The entire needs of the Department of the Army for 31,020 
acres cannot be met by using Department of Interior lands due to its unsatisfac- 
tory siting for employment as a firing range. 


Senator Cuavez. The committee stands in recess until Tuesday 
orning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, Friday, May 27, 1955, the subcommittee recessed to 
reconvene at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, May 31,1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 31, 1955 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met in executive session, pursuant to call, at 10 
a. m., In room F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Ellender, Saltonstall, Young, Thye, and 
Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


STATEMENTS OF ADM. ROBERT B. CARNEY, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF SHIPS; AND REAR ADM. E. W. CLEXTON, ASSISTANT COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Admiral Carney, this is more or less of a very spe- 
cial week. We want it the way you think it should be handled in that 
kind of a meeting. It is a closed meeting. If you want a record of 
the matter, all right. If you do not, you tell us. We can keep your 
long statement for the record only. Then you have a short statement 
here that covers the long statement. You may read that one. 

Admiral Carney. The short one was an unclassified one that was 
just offered as a suggestion. 

Senator CuAvez. Would you rather go into the long one as long as it 
isclassified and an executive session ? 

Admiral Carney. Yes, sir. I made this unclassified summary for 
your convenience in case you wanted to make some use of it. 

Senator Cuavez. ‘Then you proceed on your long one. 

Admiral Carney. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the statement I 
have here, there is a preamble which I have classified a little bit higher 
for reasons I think will be obvious to you. The statement that I am 
submitting today is accurate and factual as of today, the 31st of May. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


1335 
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SUBMARINE PRODUCTION 


Senator Sauronstatu. I think it is very important that we he as. 
sured by Admiral Carney, Mr. Chairman, that the submarines that 
are being built are to fulfill our requirement to the best possible ai. 
vantage as between conventional-powered submarines and nuclegy. 
powered submarines because I think that is the question that we wil] 
have to be assured of, ourselves, and which will be difficult to areye 
the floor. | 

Admiral Carney. I would like to sum that up. Senator. In tho 
majority of tasks which submarines perform, the advantage lies wit) 
the nuclear submarine. There are certain tasks which the conventional 
submarine, the modern conventional submarine, will be able to per- 
form satisfactorily for some time to come. The governing factor at 
this particular point is this question of obsolescence which I think js 
very vividly shown in this little table in my statement. We mus 
build submarines or else our inventory of effective seagoing submarine 
types will become unacceptable. 


on 


SHIFT TO NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Now, as rapidly as we can build submarines, nuclear powered, and 
build them all nuclear powered if the sound characteristics of the 
nuclear submarine develops satisfactoritly, and if we can make them 
as stealthy and effective as we can a battery-driven submerged sub- 
marine of the conventional type, we should shift over. In the mean- 
time there are compelling reasons why we should continue to build a 
certain number of subs. If we can’t build them all atomic at this time, 
the others will be good subs and will be useful all their lives. 

Senator Cnavez. Any further questions? 

Admiral Crexton. Mr. Chairman, in the House we discussed the 
shipbuilding program. In the program as Admiral Carney pointed 
out we had 4 of the diesel-powered attack submarines, and 2 of the 
nuclear-powered attack submarines plus 1 nuclear-powered radar 
picket submarine and 1 diesel-powered guided-missile submarine. 
Now we have requested here that we shift to 3 diesel-powered attack 
submarines and 3 nuclear-powered attack submarines plus the 1 
nuclear-powered radar picket submarine and the 1 diesel-powered 
guided-missile submarine. 

I suggest that perhaps it would be proper for us to, No. 1, allow 
somebody in the House to see this hearing transcript. 


SCREENING OF TRANSCRIPT 


Senator SatronstaLy. May I make an observation, Mr. Chairman! 
It would seem to me with the approval of the chairman that this record 
could be gone over by you, Admiral Clexton, when it is made up, and 
you put in the record what parts of this testimony can be profitably 
included. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, because originally the Navy said that they 
did not want any replacements or anything else, but now it is a little 
different ; you want something a little extra. I think that information 
should be available at least to the chairman of the committee in the 
House. I believe your suggestion is well taken. 

Admiral Ciexron. Of course, in the House hearing there is a prior 
ity list of ships, on page 140. That list would have to be changed now 
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pecause We have requested you, if you agree to make that shift, we 
wil] have to change the list. 

(The revised list appears on p. 1448.) 

Senator CHavez. I know. That is why the infermation should be 
viven at least to the chairman of the subcommittee in the House. 
“Anything further, Admiral ? 

Admiral Carney. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. You have made a fine statement. We appreciate 
it very much. 

Thank you, Admiral. 

You have asked for new things that you do not have in the restora- 
tion as far as the House action is concerned, but you do have some 
language in the House bill that I think the Navy wanted. So that 
will be Thursday at 2 p.m. Then Friday it will be the Air Force. On 
Thursday at 2 p. m., will be the appeals for the Navy, the Army, and 
the Air Force. 

ASSIGNMENT OF ATTACHES 


Senator CHAvez. On page 28 of the record certain information was 
requested, It has now been received and will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Taste A—Attachés by country of assignment—Department of Defense total 
(March 1955) 


Country Attachés 1] Country Attachés ' 
Afghanistan Pe se ae, 
Argentina______- Jordan 
CRUE DR es arctan te 
RON or acentaneaetaradsciun 
Ns cea 
Burma 
Cambodia_ 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile_ : 
Colombia_________ 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia______ 
Denmark _____ : 
Dominican Republic__- 
Ecuador 

Egypt 

El Salvador 


Ethiopia 


AWA 


Lebanon_____ 

Mexico 

Morocco = rateaeniaie 

a i sealers 
New Zealand__- 

Nicaragua___--_- 

Norway 

PBC R Tis nes 


ol 


Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia 
Singapore 

Finland PIs ciara 
Formosa : : Sweden 

France : ; Switzerland________- 
Greece 

Guatemala sie 

SON Ew A Turkey 

Hong Kong Union of South Africa___-_ 
Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Tran 

Traq_ Viet Nam 

Ireland Yugoslovia 

Israel sees 

Italy_ OE oaks 


‘Figures inelude attachés only. 
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TaBLeE B.—MotTor VEHICLES ASSIGNED 


The attached table shows the total authorized personnel strength and vehje, 
strength of Service attaché oflices throughout the world. The overall ratio of 
vehicles to personnel is about 1 to 8. Counting United States personne] only 
the ratio is about 1 to 2. ” 

Vehicles include trucks as well as passenger cars. At many of the remote 
attaché stations, as a matter of necessity, enconomy, and security, official vehjc 
are used for hauls that would not be justified in this country. : 

Afghanistan is an extreme example. There the attaché is assigned an Arny 
motor maintenance van and several trucks. Local freight haulage and moto, 
maintenance facilities are unreliable and prohibitively expensive. As aq regy)}; 
the attaché as a practical matter must be as self-sufficient in transportation a 
a military unit in the field. 

There has been a reduction in vehicles of about 20 percent in the past 49 
months. 


} 
108 


as 


Motor vehicles assigned in relation to total personnel authorized at attaché statins 
Department of Defense total (March 1955) 


Motor /|Tot 
vehicles !| son 


Motor | Total per- 


vehicles!| sonnel 2 Country 


Country 


Afghanistan ----- 13 8 || Japan 
Is tccnnewnwoss cae 10 2! Jordan 
Australia . / 10 I Korea 
Belgium 4 ( Lebanon 
ND is sake conan ‘ ‘ 10 : Mexico- 
Burma -_.-- pe ; 12 31 || Moroeco 
Canada_.--- ‘ - 4 : Netherlands_- 
ae oad 3 || New Zealand--.- 
Chile s 2% Nicaragua 
Colombia Seine 5 || Norway-.- 
Cuba..-. i ~*~ d | , Pakistan -- 
Czechoslovakia. ys  —_— 
Denmark : ed } || Philippines--- 
Dominican Republic - -- : : t Poland 
Ecuador... ; ‘ ‘ Portugal ___- 
Egypt_- meine . { 3 4! Rumania 

El Salvador. -- | Q f Saudi Arabia 
Ethiopia ‘ eae ; é Singapore . - 
Finland : Spain 
Formosa } Sweden 
France _ - ; Gan Z 3 9 Switzerland 
Greece 2 f Syria 
Guatemala. ---- i || Thailand 
Honduras. - -- ‘ > || Turkey 

Hong Kong = Union of South Africa 
Hungary : United Kingdom 
India : { Uruguay 
Indonesia_-..- 7 ‘ U.8.S.R 
Tran . ; 3 Venezuela 
Traq ‘ 31 Vietnam 
Ireland. ; 4 Yugoslavia 
Tsrael__. 5 13 

Italy ¢ 69 Total 


1 Includes sedans, station wagons, jeeps, and trucks. 
2 Includes officers, enlisted, United States civilians and indigenous personnel. 
3 Attaché office strength includes certain nonattaché elements attached for logistical support 


Tan C—ESTIMATED ANNUAL Costs OF ATTACHE SYSTEM 


1. The requested estimates of annual costs associated with the attaché syste 
are: 


Personnel________ , aia see Set. . $7, 152, 
Motor vehicle operation__- SO), 40 
Aircraft operation__—- 


(74 
S89, 505 


Total : ; 3 : %) 842 
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» The costs are based on the following : 


A. PERSONNEL 
iggumptions 
(1) Military pay costs are estimated annual averages for fiscal year 1956 so 
sto reflect the recent pay increase. 
(2) Civilians overseas average salary is estimated as that of June 30, 1954. 
Non-United States citizen salary average is estimated as that of June 30, 


a 


1954. 


Costs 


Estimated Estimated 
Strength annual annual 
pay | pay 


33, 841, 074 
, 709, 000 
S, citizens - - De 889, 000 
enous personnel _....-------- : 53: » doe 713, 000 


Total see awe ee . , 152, 074 


B. MOTOR VEHICLES 
Assumptions 

(1) The vehicles used in the attaché system are light passenger carrying 
types. 

(2) The operating cost for vehicles of this type is estimated at $0.12 per 
mie. 

(3) It is estimated that these vehicles will be operated for approximately 
10,000 miles per year. 

(4) Cost of depreciation and replacements is not included since the age of 
these specific vehicles is not available. (As a general guide, depreciation may 
be considered as one-seventh of the purchase cost of the vehicle. Under this 
assumption, annual depreciation could be estimated at one-seventh of $1,650 
per vehicle, or $157,200 annually for the 667-vehicle inventory.) 


Costs 


eRe OU aaah ha ences each 667 
Mileage__ 10, 000 
$0. 12 

$800, 400 


C. AIRCRAFT 
Assumption 


(1) The costs do not include the purchase price or current value of aircraft. 

(2) Maintenance and operations costs are direct costs and include (a) POL; 
(b) spare parts and components; and (c) depot overhaul and maintenance. 

(3) Airerew costs are included under “Personnel.” 

(4) Direct operating and maintenance cost factors used are based on Air Force 
factors and are used for Navy aircraft of similar type. 

(5) Annual flying hours are based on Air and Navy servicewide utilization 
rates, 


Costs 


ar Estimated Estimated 


Estimated 


Alreraft type annual cost 


aoe annual flying cost per 
aircraft | hours flying hour 


OF EAP). nn a nininnstnnnsenwe 37 | 17. 760 | $81.04 $1, 439, 270 
RaD (USN). Oi ate haan tices feat 5, 076 | 81. 04 | 411,359 
FE a cctccttarennieesdig egies teed ‘ 432 | 90.20 | 38, 966 


BG EE Diticiddctitacakbicd 1, 889, 595 
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D. SPACE AND UTILITIES 


Estimates of these costs are not available. However, approximately 75 ner 
cent of the requirements of the attaché system are furnished at no cost to 
Department of Defense. 
3. The appropriations incorporating these costs are as follows: 
Army: 
(a) Military personnel, Army 
(b) Maintenance and operations, Army (project 2100, evaluation systan, 
Navy: a 
(a) Military personnel, Navy 
(b) Servicewide operations, Navy (activity 10, contingencies) 
(c) Aircraft and facilities, Navy (activity 1, fuel and oil and spare pay. hefo! 
activity 3, maintenance) ques 
Marine Corps: wert 
(a) Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Air Force: 
(a) Military personnel, Air Force 
(¥) Maintenance and operations, Air Force (project 480, servicewide gy. 
port; project 412, fuel and oil; project 411, spare parts; project 13], 
depot maintenance) 


) the 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN DUTIES vd 
‘ ‘ 6 u ° ’ 1 facil 
Senator Cravez. On page 30 of the record a question was asked fi joa 
regarding the transfer of certain duties from military to civilian per. J adjv 
sonnel. The answer has now been received and will be placed in the ji & | 
record at this point. — 


1. ° : spac 
(The information referred to follows :) _ 


The increase in the number of AA battalions reflects the increased emphasis dry¢ 
on AA defense of major metropolitan areas within the United States. The pri. (I 
mary increase in total AA battalions is in such metropolitan AA defenses, esjp. ven! 
cially in the Nike battalions being activated. The number of separate engineering ton 
and field artillery battalions, on the other hand, will be somewhat less. cons 

The reduction in Army numerical manpower strength will be accomplished he 
primarily by decreasing the intake of new men from civil life. A smaller pro- i I 
portion of total Army strength in fiscal year 1956, therefore, will be involved with ves 
basic training and a greater proportion will be already trained and available for = 
operating forces. ne 

In addition, Operation Gyroscope, involving unit rather than individual replace- 
ment overseas, will result in conversion of certain former training components 
into a part of the Army combat structure. These components will be reorganized 
and reconstituted as training divisions in the operating force structure. In adii- 
tion, Gyroscope will result in a smaller number of men in transient status. 

By Operation Teammate, the Army is hiring 12,000 civilians who will replace 
military personnel in the supporting forces. The military spaces replaced are firs 
available to operating forces. Although this operation will result initially i! wal 
additional Army civilian employment, these 12,000 civilian spaces will be saved bed 
by other economies in civilian employment by the end of fiscal year 1956. ( 

A continuing program of reviews of manning and equipment documents 's es 
being conducted by the services as a part of a systematic effort to improve man- foo 
power utilization in the Department of Defense. Between June 30, 1954, and 
December 31, 1954, 30,389 military positions were reduced in Army through review 
of tables of organization and distribution. The most significant result of these the 
reviews is to make possible a transfer of positions and manpower authorizations the 
from support to combat. 

These actions aid in maintaining the Army operating force strength while total 
Army manpower is being reduced. However, the reduction in total Army mal 
power will require some reduction in operating forces in spite of these savings 

The Army combat structure, therefore, will be somewhat reduced from the 
June 30, 1954, position. This is acceptable, in an evaluation of our overall na- 
tional defense, as described by the President in his state of the Union message. 

We are adjusting our forces to the military realities of our times and are giving 
increased emphasis to airpower, technology, and the availability of advanced 
weapons. 
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AIR FORCE FAMILY HOUSING 


Senator Cuavez. At this point in the record I wish to insert in- 
formation relative to a request made on page 956 of the record dealing 
with plans and specifi ‘ations for family housing in the Air Force. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

May 20, 1955. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: When representatives of the Air Force were testifying 
pefore the Senate Appropriations Committee on April 13, 1955, they were re- 
quested to furnish the committee with a copy of plans and specifications which 
were being developed by the Air Force for construction of family housing units 
o 10 of our A. C. and W. sites. On May 18, 1955, a copy of said plans and 
gpecifications were reviewed with members of your staff. Recognizing the vo- 
iuminous nature of the specifications, this means is being taken to furnish a 
prief résumé of the terms and provisions contained therein : 

(a) The houses shall be of “permanent” quality equaling in performance and 
durability to conventionally constructed housing units of frame construction 
aud equivalent size. The net floor areas will be 765 square feet minimum and 
yx) square feet maximum for 2-bedroom dwellings and 985 square feet mini- 
mum and 1,200 square feet maximum for 3-bedroom dwellings. In the event 
facilities for laundry, home repairs and heating are provided in utility spaces 
located outside the principal exterior walls of the dwelling units, an appropriate 
adjustment in the square-foot criteria would be allowed. Room areas shall not 
be less than those specified by the FHA minimum property requirements. The 
same provision is set forth for all closets, storage cabinets, and general storage 
spaces. Space must be provided in either a utility room or in the kitchen for 
the installation of an automatic washing machine and a mechanical clothes 
dryer. 

(b) Floors, walls, roofs, ceilings, and partitions shall be constructed of con- 
yentional materials, and designed and assembled in accordance with conven- 
tional methods associated with past practice of acceptable permanent dwelling 
construction. The finished floors for all rooms except bathrooms shall be hard- 
wood strip or block type; or asphalt, rubber, vinyl or cork tile. Finished floors 
in bathrooms shall be ceramic tile of standard grade or better. Exterior wall 
covering or siding shall meet the requirements of FHA minimum property re- 
quirements and shall be one of the following optional materials: (1) Beveled 
wood siding, (2) drop siding, (8) wood shingles, (4) exterior grade plywood, 
(5) patterned exterior grade plywood, or (6) brick veneer. Interior walls shall 
be of (1) lath and plaster, (2) gypsum plasterboard, (3) plywood, or (4) wood. 
Doors and door frames shall be the standard product of a well and favorably 
known millwork producer. Venetian blinds of either steel or aluminum shall 
be installed. 

(c) All plumbing shall conform with the current American Standard National 
Plumbing Code (ASA A40.8-1955). Plumbing fixtures and brass trim shall be 
first quality and be produced or supplied by a single manufacturer. Electric 
water storage heaters of 52- and 66-gallon capacity will be installed in 2 and 3 
bedroom units respectively. 

(1) The heating systems shall be one of forced warm air perimeter heating, 
forced hot water with baseboard radiation; forced hot water low temperature 
floor or ceiling panels; or forced warm-air system with a supply outlet in each 
room, 

(e) The installation of electrical wiring and equipment shall conform with 
the National Electrical Code. All materials shall be new and shall be listed by 
the Underwriters Laboratories, Ine. 

(f) Gas or electrie kitchen ranges and 8 cubic foot electric refrigerators are 
listed as alternates to the base bid and are required only as they are made a part 
of the contract. 

(7) Concrete sidewalks shall be constructed leading from parking areas or 
roadways to the front entrance of each house as indicated by the applicable site 
plans. Surrounding areas will be sodded as indicated on applicable drawings. 

(h) To provide for variation in climatic conditions, the specifications contain 
provisions that set forth design temperatures, wind loads and roof loads for 
each location. As an example, for site P—-S0 (Caswell, Maine) the design tem- 
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perature is —20° F., the design windload is 20, and the design roof live load is 
40. In contrast, for site P42 (Lake City, Tenn.) the figures read 0° F,, 2 ayq 
20 respectively. Due to limitation of funds, plans precluded the inclusion ne 
basements for these locations. 

The size of lots on which these units will be situated may vary at the varioys 
locations. This will be dictated by the availability of land and its relative loca 
tion to the operational facilities of the site. A typical lot however, as indicated 
on the plot plan for St. Albans, Vt., will be approximately 75 by 100 gradeq oy 
7,500 square feet. 

Normal supervision of construction for the AC&W family housing progr) 
(456 units at 50 installations) is being accomplished by the United States Air 
Force through Air Defense Command, the Air Force field agency having primary 
interest. Detailed specifications for the housing unit was developed by \¢ 
Gaughan & Johnson, architectural engineer firm, Washington, D.C. Adaptation 
of these specifications and site development plans and specifications have beep 
developed by four architectural engineer firms within the contracting area, oj 
which MeGaughan & Johnson covered the eastern area. Complete drawings anq 
designs will be submitted by each bidder with his proposal. Contracting for tho 
work is being monitored by the purchasing and contracting officer of Air Defense 
Command, with technical guidance furnished by other staff sections of Air Ie. 
fense Command. For contracting purposes the program has been divided geo. 
graphically into four separate areas. 

(a) A contract for 23 installations in the Eastern part of the country will 
be let by the purchasing and contracting officer at Stewart AFB, Newburgh, N, y 

(b) Contracts for the remaining 27 installations will be let by purchasing 
and contracting officers at Grandview AFB, Grandview, Mo.; Geiger Field 
Spokane, Wash. ; and Hamilton AFB, San Rafael, Calif. 

Under each of the contracting officers mentioned above, and for a partientar 
area, it will be possible to award the total number of installations to one bidder 
or to divide the package, whichever proves to be most advantageous to the 
United States Government, based on bids received. The contract for a particu. 
lar site will not be split. Therefore, a successful bidder must be prepared t 
develop the site—such as access roads, parking areas, utilities, ete., as well 
to construct or provide and erect a house meeting the minimum standards 
established by the Air Foree. On May 18, 1955 the Air Force advertised for bids 
covering these projects. Bids are due and scheduled for opening on June 1) 
1955. 

The instructions to bidders contained a proviso for submission of complete 
drawings with each proposal. If desired, a complete set of the drawings su 
mitted by the successful bidder will be forwarded to your committee immed 
iately after the bids are opened. 

It is believed that the plans and specifications, as developed, will provide these 
locations with adequate family housing units. However, due to the remot 
locations of many of these sites, the scope (9 to 11 units per site) of the work 
involved, and the cost limitation ($11,000 per unit) imposed by legislative actio 
speci*eations developed necessarily lean toward the minimum. The specifica- 
tions do provide sufficient flexibility to permit erection of either prefabricated 
or site fabricated units. This will allow for diversified and real competitive 
bidding. If proposals received do not provide satisfactory housing within the 
statutory cost limitation, bids will necessarily be rejected. In this event, addi- 
tional authorization from the Congress may be necessary to provide family 
housing for these critical A. C. and W. locations. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Fore: 


(Thereupon at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, May 31, 1955, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Thursday, June 2, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1955 


United STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Chavez, Stennis, Saltonstall, Young, Dworshak, 
and Flanders. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
ROTC GrRapvuateEs 


STATEMENT OF HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

0F THE AIR FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT), ACCOMPANIED 

BY MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 

CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; BRIG. 

GEN. A. L. PACHYNSKI, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ELECTRONICS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, USAF; COL. JOE A. BENNETT, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT CON- 

TROL AND WARNING BRANCH, ELECTRONICS SYSTEMS DIVISION, 

es DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, HEADQUAR- 
work TERS, USAF; COL. B. M. WOOTTON, COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
= DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, 
ated HEADQUARTERS, USAF; CASIMERE J. JACKOVICH, CHIEF, MAJOR 
an PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT BRANCH, RESEARCH 
rddi- AND PROCUREMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
mils DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, 
USAF; MAJ. J. J. McCABE, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ELECTRONICS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF; AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. 


MOORE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
Senator Cuavez. We will start this morning with reference to 
3000 Air Force ROTC graduates. Will you kindly tell us a little 
about this ? 
Mr. Garnock. You will recall, Senator, that a year ago we were 
faced with the problem of a substantial number of ROTC graduates 
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who were excess to the Air Force requirements. It had been sug. 
gested that they come into the Air Force in an enlisted status fop9 
years. Then it developed that the National Guard needed addition] 
nonrated junior officers. So this committee made arrangemenis 
whereby these boys could be, if they chose, commissioned in the guard 
and called in for training with the Air Force, and then return to 
continue in the guard. It was done in rather short order and somo 
problems have developed. 5 


LIABILITY UNDER SELECTIVE SERVICE 


One thing we knew at the time, and apparently the boys did not 
know is that this service does not automatically eleminate their lig. 
bility under Selective Service. It does not give them any of the GI 
bill-of-rights provisions. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Cuavez. If funds were to be transferred from the National 
Guard appropriation to the Air Force appropriation what would 
happen ¢ 

Mr. Garuock. In that case we would have to bring them into the 
Air Force as Reserve officers. That would automatically start the 
elimination of their selective service obligation. From that personal 
point of view, it would solve the problem. From the Air Force’s point 
of view, it would make them full available officers who could be re- 
sponsible for property, they could give orders and sign Government 
documents. They could sit on courts-martial and things of that kind, 
which they are now unable to do. 

Senator Cuavez. They are prevented ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; because they are just there for training. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you furnish the committee with language 
that would carry out what you have in mind / 

Mr. Gariock. Yes, I would be happy to provide that for the 
committee. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(This information was furnished to the committee.) 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chaiman, I am sorry that I was late. What 
is the proposal ? 

Senator Cuavez. It appears that last year this committee took action 
to permit the Air Force to bring approximately 3,500 Air Force ROTC 
graduates into the National Guard. These young men were brought 
to duty with the Air Force for training. We have had a number of 
complaints in the way this program is working. The Secretary has 
commented on the situation. 

I asked him the question if we transferred funds from the National 
Guard appropriation to the Air Force, would he bring them to an 
extended active duty and therefore remove the inequities and dith- 
culties that seem to be occurring at the persent. That is what you 
answered. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you are going to provide the committee 
language that might be able to ameliorate this situation; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 
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AGREEMENT ON SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 


Senator SrenNis. May I inquire on this plan, Is the National Guard 
and the Department of Defense in agreement on it ¢ 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, we are in substantial agreement as to the plan 
and how it is to be done. The only way you can overcome most of 
hese obstacles is to bring them on active duty. ae 

Senator Cuavez. You would say, though, there are inequities at the 
moment. d : 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. Inequities have developed in the program that 
neither the Air Force nor the boys foresaw. We thought, for example, 
we could use them just as any other junior officers, and we found after 
gveral months that the Judge Advocate General said no, they can’t 
do all these things, which substantially decreased their value to us. 


INEQUITIES SUFFERED 


Senator CHAvez. Could you, Mr. Secretary, tell us now briefly what 
are those inequities ? 

Mr. Gartock. With your permission, I would like to supply that 
for the record at this point. We have a rather complete statement. 
[am not fully familiar with it. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you give it to us briefly in your own lan- 

mage ! 
Mr. Gartock. From the boy’s point of view, the main inequity is 
the selective service problem, because the service as a National Guard 
oficer does not eliminate his requirement for duty under selective 
vrvice. So technically he could be in the Air Force 2 or 3 years in 
this capacity, go home, and be drafted into the Army for 2 years of 
ervice. Then there is the GI bill of rights and all those things. 

From his point of view he has not acquired any of the rights that his 
classmates acquired who went on active duty; that is, veterans bene- 
fits and rights. 

From the Air Force point of view his usefulness is substantially 
limited, because he cannot sign for property, he cannot be a member 
of a court-martial or a board of inquiry. In short, he cannot act offi- 
cially for the Air Force. 

Senator Cuavez. He is not subject to the discipline that the Air 
Foree would have ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, he is subject to the discipline, but he cannot 
act for the Air Force as a member of a court-martial board, for exam- 
ple. He cannot be responsible for property. So if he is assigned to a 
unit and in a job where he is normally the responsible custodian of the 
property, he cannot do that. Someone else has to do it. He is only 
doing part of the job, and he is unhappy about that. 

[ must say that from the Air Force point of view, the boys have 
been at least as unhappy about not being able to do a full job as they 
we about some of the benefits or other things they have not gotten 
under the present arrangement. 

Senator Stennis. He misses the training that goes with that respon- 
sibility, too. 

Mr. Gartock. That’s right. 

Senator Srennis. Which is a material factor in a junior officer’s 
traming, is it not? 
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Mr. Gartock. Yes, it is. One of the things he is there for is to }, 
the custodian of this property and look after it. As you say, if he, 
not be responsible, he just misses all that. 

Senator CuHavez. Senator Flanders, have you any questions? 

Senator Fianpers. No, no questions, thank you. 


Call. 


SAGE SYSTEM 


Senator Cuavez. Suppose we go on to SAGE. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, it appears that a system that js 
going to run into some thing like a $2 billion capital investment with. 
out taking in further costs as to labor and the capitalization figures 
is being proposed. The annual maintenance costs are going to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of a half billion dollars. 


AUTHORIZATION 


The Defense Department managed to get this far under the author. 
ity of section 201 (a) and of the Administrative Services Act of 1949. 
I think some inquiry might be made if anyone thought at the time the 
act was passed that that section might be used to in effect get $2 billion 
mortgage on the Congress before the appropriate committee heard 
about what is going on. Will you try toexplain / 

Mr. Gartock. Senator, you will recall that we addressed a letter 
to this committee some several days ago on this subject. In the devel- 
opment of this SAGE system, we have been before the committee for 
all of the specific public-works items. Everything has been built to 
date, and is under construction, and all of the equipment. 


LEASED COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


We then encountered this problem of the leased communications 
services where in the judgment of the people in the Air Force who have 
to do this contracting, the best way to do it was on an annual leased 
basis. 

Mr. Lewis and I discussed it at length, and we decided that we had 
a responsibility to this committee and to the House Appropriations 
Committee, to advise you of our problem. Mr. Lewis has authorized 
entering into two contracts so far. 

The big problem is that no payments come due until 2 years after 
you sign the contract, for the required leased communications services. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY GARLOCK 


Senator Cuavez. I think that Senator Flanders and Senator Stennis 
are here, and I am, too, and it might be proper at this time to read 
the letter that you addressed to the committee : 


In accordance with the National Security Council Directive 5408, as amended, 
the Department of the Air Force is implementing a program for the conversion 
of the manually operated air-defense system to a semiautomatic ground environ- 
ment system, known as SAGE, for purposes of improving the air defense of the 
United States. 

The SAGE system as presently planned will consist of 8 sectors and 32 sub- 
sectors. Although a firm estimate cannot be completed as yet, it is anticipated 
that the costs of the commercial communication service required by the SAGE 
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stem May run as high as $240 million annually. The Air Force is acquiring 
the communication service needed for the SAGE system under contracts with 
rivate telephone companies. These companies will accomplish and finance the 
7 cessar'y engineering, construction, and installation of the equipment and so 
orth. ‘ ; Bt 
’ With respect to the subsectors, engineering construction is already underway 
pursuant to contracts recently entered into— 

[presume with private enterprise 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, that is right. 

Senator CHAVEZ (reading) : 

Since service at a subsector will not be available for some 2 years after 
eompany-financed engineering and construction has been commenced, the con- 
tracts relating to such subsector will not obligate any funds until service is 
available. Service will be paid by the obligations of annual funds in which 
the services are to be performed. The Government wiil, however, be liable for 
termination charges equal to the unamortized portion of the telephone com- 
yuny’s costs Which are otherwise nonrecoverable. 
~ Amortization of these costs through the rates charged by the communication 
vrvice Will be accomplished over a 10-year period. Aithough the methods of 
procuring Communication services described above follows the normal pattern 
in the communication field, the scope of the SAGE program is such that at some 
future date when the maximum contingent liability of the Government will prob- 
hiv have accrued, the total may run as high as $222 million. 

The Air Force is entering into these contracts for communication service under 
the authority of section 201 (a) and (b) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act, pursuant to general delegation of authority. The Air Force 
has not yet budgeted for funds to cover the communication service for project 
SAGE since no service will be available until 1957. Budgeting action will, how- 
ever, be taken to meet annual needs in accordance with existing procedure. 
Since this program is now getting started and since your committee has not been 
made specifically aware of its nature and seope, in view of the facts that funds 
are not currently needed, it is felt appropriate to inform you now of this aspect 
of SAGE project. 

That is signed by Secretary Garlock. 

Will you kindly now in your own way tell us what that letter means? 

Mr. Gartock. The major part of the SAGE system is either in 
the public-works appropriation or the procurement appropriations 
of the Air Force. All of those items come before this committee in 
the normal way, item by item, and have received your approval. 
There are some more in this year’s budget which was presented some 
several days ago. 


DELAY IN CONTRACTUAL EXPENDITURES 


However, a piece of this system there is this communication prob- 
lm, which, as I indicated in the letter, we signed the contract for 
inl year but no payments occur for 2 years. So that unless we bring 
it to the attention of this committee now, we would have tremendous 
outstanding commitments before the Appropriations Committee was 
ever aware of the problem. 

Therefore, we chose to advise you at this time. We have signed 
two contracts which commit the Air Force to a payment of approxi- 
mately $4 to $6 million a year starting late in 1957. So even in next 
year’s budget it will still be a relatively small item. It is not until 
1958 and 1959 that it becomes large. 

Senator Cuavez. That you actually come into the picture. 

Mr. Gartock. That we actually begin large-scale payments here 
for leased communications for SAGE. I would like to have General 
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Pachynski, who is Deputy Director of Communications, give you th 
background as to why this part of the SAGE system cannot or in oy) 
opinion should not be purchased, and why this type of contract y 
believe is to the best advantage of the Government. 


CONTRACTS WITH TELEPHONE COMPANTES ¥ 


Senator Cuavez. Tell us how you make these contracts with private 
telephone companies. 

General Pacnynski. Yes, sir. In the normal course of operations, 
we contract with the telephone companies for leased services an 
facilities. 

Senator CHavez. Very well. We will say that we have X number 
of installations for the Air Force throughout the country; of neces. 
sity you have to have communications. 

General Pacnynskr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There is where you come into the picture of leas. 
ing or contracting with a private telephone company for that 
service ? 

General Pacuynskt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator CHAvez. How do you approach it ? 

General Pacuynskt. We have an overall contract with a telephone 
company—a general contract—which provides for the telephone con- 
pany furnishing services and facilities as needed by the Air Force, 
The actual services and facilities in a particular locality are obtained 
through what we call a communication service authorization, which 
is an extension of that contract in the local area. 

As the local commander or facility requires circuits from point A 
to B, a communication service authorization is issued by the local 
commander to the local telephone company under the terms of the 
general contract, and we obtain the services and facilities in accordance 
with local tariff rates. These are normally provided for from the exist- 
ing facilities of the telephone company. 


CHECK ON RATES CHARGED 


Senator Cravez. How do you check those rates? 

General Pacnynski. We check them by reviewing the rates whit! 
are on file at the various commissions having the authority to fix tariffs 

Mr. Gartock. Most of our lines, for example, are between here a 
Dayton and here and New York or here and Chicago, where there are 
established rates. 

Senator CHavez. For example, how do you check the rates to se 
that. the telephone company gives you the kind of service for which 
vou contracted in New Mexico and Mississippi ? 

General Pacnynskt. We check them from the local public utility 
rate tables which are established by a State. In the case of long lines 
the tariff rates are controlled by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


COST OF LEASED SERVICES 


Senator CHavez. What does the money item run into for this pat 
ticular kind of service? 
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General PAcHYNSKI. At the present time it will be in the order of 
cist million for leased services in fiscal year 1956. This encompasses 
t only the continental United St: ites, but also leased communica- 


10 
facilities in overseas areas, such as Europe. 


tlols 


Senator STENNIs. You said something a while ago about $222 


illion. 
™ General Pacuynski. Yes, sir; I was leading to that. The point I 
vould like to make here, sir, is that in our normal course of business to 
date, we have not had to go to the telephone company and say we need 
facilities between A and “B where they don't exist. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the telephone company already has fac ilities between 
wints A and B, and we just lease two cire uits off that line. 

Mr. Garnock. If I might add, this is what we basically do in getting 
come leased lines. Whenever we begin to get more toll calls than the 
cost of the leased line between two points, we then pick up a leased line. 
In other words, we do not pick it up until it is a savings to the Govern- 
ment. If there is an overload, we pick up a few calls on just general 
long-distance calls, 

Senator Cuavez. It is a lot of money for telephones, although we 
underst _ that they are necessary. Do you have a regular checkup 
by the Air Force to see that you are not paying a little too much in the 

ay of rates, and to see that you are not paying for the leasing of the 
sdishous poles and so forth? How do you check to see that you get 
100 cents on the dollar that you spend 4 


CHECKS AND CONTROLS 


General PacHyNnskr. We maintain checks and controls at each eche- 
lon of command. In other words, from the local commander, who has 
to have a facility up through the higher commander, and in the case 
of Air Defense Command, that command, and finally up here through 
our own records and continuous reviewing procedures in the head- 
quarters. 

Senator Cnavez. I can understand the necessity for a telephone line 
for the Air Force, but after all, $222 million is a lot of money. I 
wanted to know whether the Air Force had some system of checking 
that vou got the proper rates. 

General Pacnynskr. Yes, sir. I have a classified presentation, 

which [ would like to make, which develops the requirements for this 
system that may ultimately cost us in the order of $240 million per 
year. 

Senator CHavez. We know the requirements, and we know that they 
are necessary, but we would like to know that the telephone company, 
just because you happen to need it, is not charging you more than 
they should. 

General Pactrynskt. It is my understanding, sir, that your com- 
mittee has been shown the film on SAGE, and that you have been ap- 
prised of the program for SAGE by General Blake. Starting with 
that as a background, the extra facilities involved here about which 
we are talking are required to tie together all those elements of the 
SAGE system which is much more complicated than the manual sys- 
tem we now utilize where we either use a teletype machine or an en- 
listed operator at a telephone to transmit data. 
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The control is transferred from where it is now to the centraliy, (| 
points with the result that all of these installations hi ive to be ti id to. 
gether by a complex OF Communications Civeuiis Which is itch Lor 
extensive than that which exists now for our present manually Op- 
erated and decentralized air defense system. 


NUMBER OF CIRCUITS 


To provide those facilities, I can give you an order of magnitude 
figure of what is required in the SAGE system in respect to the nun- 
ber of circuits and what we reanire n tod: ay ‘soper: ation 1S, 

In the SAGE system, we ec: aleulate we will 1 ‘equire somethin 
25,000 cireuits as against 1.500 cireuits which are now operated j 
present system. I am speaking of leased circuits now, Mr. Chairman. 

Furthermore, these circuits must be engineered tO Operate success 
fully with the complex gear that will be installed in the SAGE s\ 

So they have to be of a high order of quality as compared to ! 
cuits we use today. 

In order for these facilities to be made available, we cannot depen 
on existing facilities of the telephone companies entirely becai use they 
do not exist in quantity or qui lity . So we have to go to the telephone 
companies and ask them to engineer the circuitry required for eacl 
subsector, tailored to the specific requirements of that subsector, be 
cause in no two cases are the su bsecters identical with respect bo. tha 
geographical deployment of radars and so forth, or in the disiaices 


separating all the installations and facilities that make up a subsector, 
Senator Cuavez. I am trying to get through my mind this point. 
When you have these communication systems such as you are (is- 
cussing now, it is an overall program for the Air Force. 
General Pactrynskt. That is right, sir. 
Senator Cuavez. And you get in touch with any parti 
anywhere through that system. 


SPECIAL CIRCUITS FOR ATR DEFENSE 


General Pacuynskt. The system I am talking about is communi- 
vations for SAGE. We do not use it normally for what is called 
administrative communications. These are all special circuits which 
are utilized only for air defense purposes, and are used only within 
the confines of the air defense environment. 

Mr. Garuock. It feeds the information from a radar that picks up 
an identified plane into the control center and back out to the fighter 
units, the antiaircraft units or the missile units, 

General Pacuynskt. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But that is all done by making arrangements witli 
a private telephone company for that service. 

General Pacinynskt. Yes, sir. The telephone company has to en- 
gineer the systems. As I stated, because of the multitude of circuits 
involved in this system, the telephone company in the majority of 
cases will have to build a majority of the fac ilities that are required 
within each subsector. As I said before, this is a departure from our 
normal operations in leasing from the telephone companies becat 
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normally up to date the telephone companies have had the capacity 
within their currently built system to lease the circuits without any 
construction involved. 

Senator CiutAvez. You have in northern New Mexico a radar station 
asa listening and locating post. 

General Pacuynsk1i. Yes, sir. 

Senator Crnavez. Does that little station up there have a telephone 
system to give the information that it obtains to headquarters 4 
“General Pactrynskr. Yes, sir. That station may have several cir- 
euits—plotting circuits, control circuits, and possibly an administra- 
tive cireuit. 

Senator Cuavez. In general, you are talking about that one that 
would be applicable to other stations throughout the country. 

General Pacuynskt. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Iam advised that at Albuquerque we may have to add 
as may as 500 lines leading to the air defense setup at Kirtland. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the main base. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Senator C#avez. But about 200 miles away vou have a little radar 
station with about 240 or 250 people. 

Mr. Gartock. Part of those 500 lines lead from that station and it 
will feed the information that station picks up into the system at 
Kirtland. There would not be any present need for the telephone 
company to build that much communication between those two points. 
The contract provides that if the commercial development over the 
life of the contract is such that some of these lines would normally be 
built to take care of their commercial load, there will be an adjust- 
went in the contract. So we have done everything we can think of 
to protect the Government’s interest over a period of years. 

Senator CHavez. I can see the Government’s interest and the need 
for the telephone communications. The only thing that I had in mind 
was to see that the Government does not pay extra dividends to the 
telephone company. 

General Pacnynskt. No, sir. I am afraid, in trying to develop this 
Idid not come to the point of your question. 


COST OF AMORTIZATION OVER 10-YEAR PERIOD 


The costs involved in building these circuits are to be taken care of 
on the basis of a contract which involves a termination clause. The 
contract—and this is not unusual; we have a number of those now for 
much smaller sums—-in this case calls for these facilities to be built, to 
have hung on a clause in the contract which would provide that the 
cost be amortized over a 10-year period by reduction in the amount of 
Mooth per month during the contract period of the lease. We pay the 
telephone company the normal tariff rate. In other words, we pay 
them no more per circuit mile for a facility in that way. 

Senator Cuavez. Than is permitted in the average State. 

General Pacnynskt. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The rates are controlled locally. 

General PacnyNnskI. That is right. We pay the telephone company 
in leasing a circuit over a new route built specially for us a circuit a 
mile charge, which is no more than that which we pay for a leased cir- 
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cuit which is leased from an existing facility, or existing trunk route 
between 2 points if the 2 are located in the same tariff area 

Senator Cuavez. Every State has its own collecting agency as far ac 
rates are concerned for telephone, gas, and electricity. 

General Pacuynskr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You depend on the local entity within a State jy 
order for you to get a contract in that area 4 

General Pacuynskti. That is right, sir. We depend on the govyerp. 
ing local tariff rates. 

In the case of the newly built facility, however, since the contrac 
provides that we lease it for 10 years In order for the telephone com. 
pany to amortize the cost of that special facility built for us, it also 
provides for termination costs which might have to be paid if we 
terminate the service prior to the expiration of the 10-year period, 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, the program of SAGE that you 
have right now is in keeping with the general safety and security 
clause of the Nation. 

CANCELLATION OF LEASES 


Mr. Gartock. Yes. It is fundamental to the air defense system, 
The communications here tie the thing together so it will operate. 
The big difference here is that we are entering into these 10-yea 
agreements for the lease of these lines as General Pac hynski indic nk 
with a termination clause that would hold the Government liable for 
certain costs if we don’t lease the line. While on our normal lines 
in most cases any time we want to cancel out the use of the line we just 
drop it, just the same as any individual says, “Take the phone out of 
my house.” 

Senator Cuavez. Have you authority to cancel out if you deem fit? 

Mr. Gartock. We have authority to cancel out, but we do have to 
settle with them. The question of the liability would be a case of 
actual losses to the company. 

Senator Cuavez. They are pretty hard bargainers. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, it isa pretty tight deal. 

Senator Cuavez. You will amortize in 10 years. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the average service life of the plant? 

Colonel Woorron. The telephone companies’ average plant service 
life is figured on a 20- to 25-year basis. 

On the question of what we are doing to insure that the Government 
will get full value for services rendered, we have been wor king very 
closely with the Bell System and will collaborate with the Federal 
Communications Commission people to insure that we are in fact 
getting the best possible rate structure for this system that we can 
get. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I have in mind. I know the 
needs for it. What I want to see is that the Air Force keeps its mind 
alert that they are not paying more than the fair rate. In other 
words, that they are not paying an excessive rate. 

Colonel Woorron. This campaign is being very actively pursued. 
It is a matter that is under constant study and review by the Director 
of Communications and his staff, and we feel sure that as soon as this 
system solidifies, and we know exactly what it is going to take to 
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operate it, we will come out with a better rate structure, considering 
the amount that is involved, than if we were doing it on a 5 or 10 
million dollar basis. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM 


senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, what is the law under which you 
are asking for this item ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. I have a memorandum here which I can provide for 
the record. Section 201 (a) (3) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Service Act of 1949 provides the authority for the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into contracts for public utility 
ervices for periods not exceeding 10 years. Under this authority, 
the Administrator of the Gene ral | Services on October 11, 1954, dele- 
gated authority to the Secretary of Defense to contract for public 
utili ty services for periods not exceeding 10 years. By Department of 
Defense Directive No. 4105.3, dated November 3, 1954, See retary of 
Defense delegated this authority to Secretary of Air Face, 

On March 22, 1955, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mate- 
riel, redelegated authority to commander, Air Defense Command, to 
enter into contracts for periods not exceeding 10 years with American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for services in connection with subsectors 
| and 2 of the contemplated SAGE system. This redelegation pro- 
vided that obligations incurred should not exceed an annual rental 
charge of $4 million for subsector 1 and $5,800,000 for subsector 2. 

It provided further that the contracts involved include the state- 
ment, “This is subject to the availability of funds.” 

You asked a question earlier, Mr. Chairman. 


ADEQUACY OF AUTHORITY 


Senator Cuavez. Yes. I am going to ask this now. You have 
stated now the authority. Do you feel the authority is adequate to 
protect the national interest not only from the security standpoint, 
but from the financial end of it ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, we do. We feel the authority is adequate. The 
reason for bringing this to your attention at this time is that we didn’t 
feel that we should take this authority and just use it and all of a sud- 
den in the 1958 budget come up with a fait accompli with the Govern- 
ent committed to a good number of these—probably all of them by 
that time—and we thought the committee ought to know the story 

Senator Cuavez. If the committee had any comments, this is the 
time to introduce it into the process, because now it can have some 
effect on it. Three years from now we will just be faced with the 
problem of facing the bill. 

Senator Fianpers. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have to go shortly 
[ would like to have this clearly in my mind. The appropriation 
under discussion at this time, I take it, does not relate to the SAGE 
radar installations or the SAGE computer installations, but only to 
the communication system between them. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Senator FLanpers. It is that ultimate appropriation that you are 
low appearing before us on. 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct, sir. 
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LOCATION OF SYSTEM 


Senator Fianpers. Further, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be clegp 
as to whether these appropriations apply to the whole great system 
extending clear up into the Arctic, or is it just simply for the installa. 
tions within the continental United States? 

General Pactrynskt. The latter is correct. 

Senator FLanpers. It is just within the continental United States 
Is there, then, the expectation at a later time you will appear before 
us for the complete communication system or the complete SAGE 
development that is required, or will ‘that come in some other form 
when it comes # 

General Pacuynskt. Sir, the present plans provide for the SAGE 
concept to be implemented only“fithe United States. I am speaking 
now of the continental limits of the United States. 


AUTHORIZATION OF DEW LINE 


Senator Fianpers. What about the plans for the Dew Line? Haye 
they been authorized ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. In the public works items there is some 
additional authorization before the Armed Services Committee at the 
present time. 

Senator Fianpers. Do they not involve the same communication 
requirements as those within the United States require ? 

Mr. Gartock. As General Pachynski says, the SAGE svstem is not 
being extended to there. 


General Pacnynskt. No, sir. The Dew—I think perhaps we had 
better go off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator CuAvez. Mr. Secretary, you said that you had adequate 
authority. 

Mr. Gartock. That is our opinion. 


BUDGET BUREAU ATTITUDE 


Senator Cuavez. What does the Budget Bureau think about it! 

Mr. Garvock. I believe they are in agreement, but I can get an 
official answer from them. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would. 

(The following information was supplied by Mr. Garlock :) 

The Bureau of the Budget advised the Air Force to submit the question of 
adequacy of authority to the General Accounting Office for decision, and if the 
decision is that there is lack of authority, to bring the matter up in connectiou 
with the 1957 program. 


ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEES INFORMED 


Senator Cuavez. Has the Armed Services Committee been informed 
of the SAGE program ? 

Mr. Gartock. They have been informed of the whole SAGE pro- 
gram. 

Senator Cuavez. I am talking about the Standing Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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Mr. Gartock. They have been told about the whole SAGE system, 
because When you come up to the construction authorization, the only 
way to explain it is to present the whole system. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE 


Senator CuHaAvez. Could I ask, General Moore, does the Defense De- 
partment approve this program { 

General Moore. The Secretary of Defense has been directed, as has 
the Air Force, by the directive of the National Secur ity Council, which 
[ believe is me tioned in the letter Mr. Garlock sent to the committee 
to take steps. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(General Moors. Let me continue on the record. 

As I stated, the Secretary of Defense received this directive from 
the National Security Council. It directs the transition from a man- 
ually oper ated sys stem to an automatic system. In connection with 
the ‘implement: ition of that rather prec ise and simple directive our 
oflice has recently directed that the Secretary be supphed with an 
overall picture, including the costs and the projections of costs that 
are being discussed around this table this morning as a whole pack- 
ave. I have not seen a straight outright approval on the Defense De- 
partment level for all of the phases of the costs which are to come up 
inthe future. 

Senator CiaAvez. That is right. But the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of both Houses have been informed of the program ? 

General Moorr. 1 am quite sure that the Armed Services Commit- 
tees have been advised with respect to the overall major programs and 
requirements. With respect to the details of the financing, which is 
now being discussed today, I have not heard that they have been 
advised. 

1958 BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Senator Criavez. They are informing the committee at the moment, 

t they do not expect to submit a request until 1958 for the funds, if 
| understood the Secretary correctly. What is the estimate of the 
request then ? 

Mr. Garnock, It will average between $4 million and $6 million a 
ector, Can you tell me how many will be under contract by that time, 
General ? 

(reneral Pacuynskt. By what date, sir? 

Mr. Garnock. Fiscal 1958. 

Senator CHavez. The question is could you give us the amount of the 
estimated appropriations you e xpect to request by year for the next 6 
years. If I understood you correctly, you do not expect to ask for 
appropriations from the committee until 1958. 

Mr. Gartock. There may be a small amount in in 1957. 

Senator Cuavez. For planning? 

Mr. Gartock. No; for the first two that will come in during 
latter part of that year. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROVAL 


Senator, I would like to add one thing to the record. You asked 
about the approval of the Secretary of Defense. You will recall whe) 
I read our statement on the authority, the authority was passed dow) 
to the Secretary of Defense, and then from him to us. So he ha 
officially approved this approach. 

Senator Cuavez. How much money will be obligated before yoy 
ask the committee for actual funds? ' 


COMMITMENTS AGAINST THE GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Gartock. No money will be obligated before it is appropriated, 
I am using that word obligated now in the most technical sense. We 
are aware that the two contracts we have signed represent pretty muct 
of a commitment against the Government, and that is one of the res. 
sons we are here. I think they have information here that can show 
you the rate at which we will be signing these contracts. That in effect 
answers your question. 


CHARGES MADE BY TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


Senator Citavez. How does it compare, briefly, Mr. Secretary, with 
your general charges of commercial telephones? Have you got a good 
deal in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; we have, because we have these State agencies 
to regulate the charges, and our own Comptroller people and our ow 


auditors to check to see that we are not entering into contracts where 
we are paying more than the local people. You know, from our own 
experience, the local railroad and warehouse commissions, or what- 
ever it might be, watches them closely. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir; a public utilities commission regulates 
the rates. 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You depend on your local regulating body for 
your rates. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You would say to the committee now that you are 
getting a fair break. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir: I think we are. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

Mr. Garuock. The biggest protection that the Federal Government 
has is that the local people in Minnesota or New Mexico are always 
pressing on the utility commission for lower rates. We see that we get 
rates equal to the most favorable rates, let us put it that way. So if the 
local people can do anything to push the rates down for their own 
purposes, they push them down for our purposes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ESTIMATED COST BY YEARS 
Senator Cuavez. Are you going to place in the record Mr. Secretary, 


or you, General, the estimated costs for the next 10 years ? 
Mr. Gartock. I think we can do that by years. 
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General Bogart. I think we can do that, sir. I would like to point 
out that these are strictly estimates on a system not entirely engineered. 

Senator CHAVEZ. I understand. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee. ) 

General Bogarr. We are firm through 1956. but we are not firm 
evond that. We do have estimates of this cost. 

[ should also like to point out, sir, that these costs as they are broken 
out here will show the operating cost but they are summations. They 
don't show up in any one appropriation. Parts of them are in main- 
tenance and operations, and part in the equipment. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


Senator CuaAvez. General, you also have a system now. This is a 
new program. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But you do have some kind of communication sys- 
tem at the moment. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. The manually operated system is now 
functioning for the most part. This is an expansion of the system we 
have now and placing the whole thing into a semiautomatic operation 
which is to improve its capacity. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you. Is there anything further ? 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Secretary Garlock, I understand you have an appeal item to take up 
before the committee. Suppose we take that up now. We are fairly 
well oriented on SAGE. 

Mr. Gartock. General Bogart, will you speak to that ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it language or money ? 

General Bocarr. This is money, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. This is language. We already have money. It does 
not increase our appropriation or availability of obligations at all. 

Senator Cuavez. Is the language that you require to be deleted 
from the House bill ? 

Mr. Gartock. To be added to the House bill. 

The situation is this, Senator. We have been procuring assist- 
takeoff bottles—you know, those things that help to take the airplane 
off the ground on a short runway—and certain classes of guns mounted 
inthe aircraft out of the annual appropriation, maintenance, and oper- 
ition, There remains unliquidated from the 1953 annual appropriation 
“0 million of ATO contracts. 

General Bocarr. I can give you those figures, sir. The items that 
we are talking about are $46.4 million for assist-takeoff units, and 
$15.5 million for 20-millimeter guns. Both of those items were ordered 
from the 1953 fiscal maintenance and operation appropriation. There 
are 4 contracts, 1 Army, 2 Navy, and 1 Air Force contract involved 
on the assist-takeoff units, and the deliveries are currently started, but 
the latest completion date of the four contracts is not expected to occur 
until early in calendar year 1957. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is on the takeoff items. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; that is on the takeoff items. (Of the 
$46.4 million which is unliquidated, it is estimated that our expendi. 
tures through June 1955 will not exceed $6 million on this account 
which leaves $40.4 million in obligated but unexpended funds, the 
availability of which for expenditure should be extended to permit 
direct payment to the contractors by the Air Force. 

Senator Cravez. You have already obligated that ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What you want to do is pay it? 

General Bocarr. We wish to extend the availability of those funds 
for expenditure, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What avout your 20-millimeter guns? 

General Bocarr. That situation is exactly the same, sir. These 
were purchased through Army Ordnance, and the guns were not meet- 
ing our standards and production was cut back to permit the incorpora- 
tion of engineering changes, and to reduce to a minimum the number 
of guns requiring reworking. We are still securing delivery on these, 

Senator Cuavez. Are they American weapons or foreign govern- 
ments ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, these are American weapons. 

Senator Cuavez. I understood you had a contract in North Caro- 
lina that were making some Swiss guns. 

General Bocarr. Those are rockets. 

Mr. Gartock. The effect of this amendment is to permit the Air 
Force to settle their contract direct, without having to certify it to 
the General Accounting Office for settlement. 


CORRELATION OF CONTRACTS 


Senator Cuavez. Let us get back to the 20-millimeter guns. The 
Navy used to have a program for 20-millimeter guns. The Army 
had some contracts out for 20-millimeter guns. Do you corvelaie ou 
those? Who makes the 20-millimeter contracts, the Army, Defense 
Department, or the Navy ? 

General Bocart. For the Air Force, sir, our contracts for these 
20-millimeter guns are placed through the Army. In other words, 
we requested the Army to purchase these cannon for us. This is an 
Army contract that we must liquidate. 

Senator Cuavez. But American made. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We have $13.6 million, that we estimate 
will be unexpended by the 30th of June. 

Senator Cuavez. It is unexpended, but it is really obligated. You 
owe that debt. 

General Bogart. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. You are asking for authority to pay. 

Mr. Garvock. That is right. You will recall last year, Senator, 
this committee gave us authority to extend 1952 money in rather sub- 
stantial amounts because we had not cleaned up our business. We 
have cleaned that up, and we have done the same for 1953 money 
except for these two items. So we will have that appropriation 
cleared up, and there will be nothing to be certified to the GAO for 
settlement purposes. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything else? 
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Mr. Gartock. I think that is all. 

Senator CuHAveEz. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 11:25 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
came day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 2 P. M. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AppEAts on H. R. 6042 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
TO THE COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


LETTER REQUESTING RESTORATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. General Moore, 
all we get started on this? As I understand, this afternoon’s hear- 
ings will be devoted to so-called restorations, or appeals from House 
action ¢ 

(jeneral Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We have the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

(ieneral Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. Are you ready to proceed ¢ 

General Moors. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter dated May 20 from the Secretary of 
Defense to the chairman of the committee forwarding nine formal 
appeals. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 20, 1955. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
United States Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of Defense has reviewed H. R. 6042 as 
passed by the House of Representatives on May 12, 1955. A large number of 
the budget adjustments proposed in this act would not adversely affect the 
programs of the Department of Defense. In certain instances, however, it is 
our opinion that the proposed action would adversely affect the programs of 
this Department, and we urge, therefore, that further sympathetic consideration 
be given to these areas. 

The act, as passed by the House, proposes rescissions of $1,649 million in 
working-capital funds. Of this amount, the Department of Defense concurs 
with the rescission of $1,269 million but desires to retain $380 million including 
$155 million in the Air Force industrial fund and $225 million in the Air Force 
stock fund. These amounts are considered necessary in the interest of improved 
financial management of Air Force inventories and certain industrial and com- 
mercial type operations. Details concerning the necessity for retention of these 
funds are set forth in the attached statements which have been prepared in the 
format prescribed by the staff of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

In its report, the House Appropriations Committee expressed its desire and 
intent to restrict expenditure of funds for travel of military and civilian per- 
sonnel and the report states that reductions have been made for this purpose. 
The amounts of money involved are relatively small in comparison with the 
total fund availability of the appropriations financing such travel. For example, 
in the Air Force the appropriation, “Military personnel,” was reduced by 
88,089,000 for movements of individuals and household effects in connection 
with permanent change of station, leaving a balance of $3,670 million. Although 
‘estoration of the reductions made by the House for travel and transportation 
hay not be necessary because of the relatively large sums of money within 
61179—55 86 
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the various appropriation titles affected, it may nevertheless be necessary in 
certain instances to make program adjustments to permit urgent and hecesgary 
travel and transportation. To the extent this becomes necessary during the 
fiscal year, the Department of Defense will advise the Appropriations Con. 
mittee. It is requested that the committee’s report indicate that cog 
has been taken of this situation. 

It is specifically requested that restoration be made to the appropriations and 
in the amounts indicated below: 


Emergency fund $10, 000, 00 
Salaries and expenses, OSD 250, XK) 
Office of Public Information 100, 00) 


Nizance 


Detailed explanation of the need for these funds is outlined in the attachments, 

In addition to the above items, it is requested that consideration be given ty 
the attached proposed amendments to provisions of general application which, 
in my opinion, if enacted as passed by the House, would adversely affect the 
operations of the Department of Defense. 

Representatives of the Department of Defense will be available to provide 
your committee with such additional information as you may desire with respect 
to these proposed amendments. 

There are 1 or 2 additional items related to the appropriation act for fiscal 
year 1956 that are still under study in the Department of Defense and concerp- 
ing which I may communicate further with you in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Witsoy. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


General Moore. The first appeal is for the restoration of $250,00\) 
in the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of 


Defense.” 

Senator Cuavez. The proposed amendment and justification will 
be made a part of the record.) 

(The material referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(P. 2, line 10) 
1955 appropriation $12, 250, 000 
1956 estimate , 250, 00) 
House , 000, 000 
2, 000, 00) 


2 


(House hearings, p. 624) 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 10: Strike out “$12,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$12,250,000", 
the original estimate and an increase of $250,000 over the amount recommende( 
in the report of the House Committee on Appropriations. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Restoration of the House committee reduction of $250,000 will provide the 
full amount of the appropriation requested to meet the necessary expenses of the 
Secretary’s office during fiscal year 1956. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“galaries and expenses.—The budget estimate of $12,250,000 is approved in 
the amount of $12 million, a reduction of $250,000 in the estimate and $250,000 
plow the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. Although the current 
rate of obligation on an annual basis exceeds by a very small margin the amount 
recommended, it is believed that the general leveling off of total appropriations 
for defense Should reduce somewhat the activities in the Office of the Secretary.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This appropriation provides for the necessary civilian salaries and other ex- 
penses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The funds requested are sub- 
stantially the Same as those provided for this fiscal year and in some cases do 
not reflect the minimum level of support considered desirable by the heads of 
the activities concerned. It was the Secretary’s view, in reducing the amounts 
requested by the various activities from $13.5 million to the $12.25 million 
provided in the President’s budget, that these economies could be effected without 
seriously impairing our capabilities to accomplish the major objectives. While 
there is a general leveling off of total appropriations requested for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, this will have no appreciable effect on the policy functions and 
overall responsibilities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

In view of the House action reducing the estimate by $250,000, the various pro- 
grams have been reviewed to determine what adjustments may be required. The 
funds provided in the original estimate would have permitted slight increases in 
the Offices of the Assistant Secretaries for Properties and Installations, Applica- 
tions Engineering, and Research and Development to implement essential pro- 
grams in these areas. It now appears that the reduction in the appropriation, 
as passed by the House, will not permit the planned increases and will seriously 
affect the ability of these offices to carry out fully their assigned responsibilities. 

In addition, it will be necessary to consider reductions in certain areas below 
the present level of employment which is programed within the appropriation 
of $12.25 million for the current fiscal year. Likewise it will be necessary to 
defer action on a number of requests for additional personnel submitted subse- 
quent to the preparation of the original estimate. These include plans of the 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller) for additional staff assistance to carry out 
recommendations for improving financial management in the Department of 
Defense, particularly in accounting and reporting systems, internal audit and 
working capital funds as well as for electronic computer operations. Further 
adjustments to provide for the strengthening of certain functions in the supply 
and logistics and health and medical fields have also been proposed. 

The reduction in the appropriation will limit the Secretary of Defense in mak- 
ing necessary adjustments between programs to provide for shifts in emphasis 
or to meet changing conditions which might arise during the year. This flexi- 
bility can only be provided for within the framework of the original estimate of 
$12.25 million and there is every evidence that the full amount will be needed. 


Senator CHAvEz. Suppose you tell us now why the House action was 
not correct. 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. Loftis to 
present that. 


STATEMENT OF J. ROBERT LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SERVICES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here which 
I can read or introduce in the record and generally summarize the 
problem. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. J. R. Lorris, DIREcTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE REQUEST FOR THE RESTORATION OF FUNDS 7 . = 
APPROPRIATION “SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEPEN sp" 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the House, in considering the 
estimate of $12,250,000 for the expenses for running the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, recommended a reduction in this item of $250,000 in the belief that 
“the general leveling off of total appropriations for defense should reduce eome. 
what the activities in the Office of the Secretary.” The effect of the House action 
in terms of personnel, means a reduction of approximately 60 Civilians now em. 
ployed in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The reductions achieved in total Department of Defense appropriations gine 
the fiscal year 1954 were accomplished during the period when the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense was undergoing a major reorganization and a reduction in 
personnel of approximately 17 percent, including both military and civilian, 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 was submitted to the Congress on April 30, 1959. 
and enacted into law on June 30. This, however, did not mean by any means 
that the new organization started to function fully on that date. Before it coul 
prove its value, three requirements had to be met: 

First, competent personnel had to be recruited for key positions. 

Second, realistic programs, adjusted to the current world situation, had to je 
established. 

And, third, more effective administrative tools had to be developed to enable the 
Secretary and his assistants to exercise their control functions with the help of q 
regular tlow of reliable and relevant information. 

The recruiting of competent personnel is always a slow and tedious process, 
but especially so in Government. Roughly 2 months of intensive selling and 
negotiation have been required to fill an Assistant Secretary position and mor 
than twice as much to fill the positions of their top assistants with competent 
and recognized specialists. 

With the reorganization approved on June 30, 1953, it Was not until September 
15 that all the Assistant Secretary positions were filled. As for top assistants 
Supply and Logistics and Legislative and Public Affairs did not have their ful 
complement until March 1954; Properties and Installations not until April 
1954; Applications Engineering not until July 1954; and Research and Develop. 
ment not until January 1955. 

Equally as difficult as recruiting has been the problem of retaining competent 
personnel in Government. Since the new administration came into office in 
late January 1955, 7 of the 12 top positions in the Office of the Secretary o 
Defense have had 2 incumbents, representing a turnover of 58 percent. Among 
the assistants to the Assistant Secretaries, the turnover has been even higher— 
in fact, 72 percent. 

With such a turnover in top positions—to which must be added the time, at 
least several months, for these people to become acquainted with the organiza- 
tion and its problems—the new organization, born on June 30, 1953, started to 
function effectively only in 1954 and continues to be handicapped by the turn- 
over in personnel. 

sefore the new organization could operate purposefully, it had to develop 
programs adapted to current world conditions. 

The plans and programs that were developed in the fall of 1951 when the 
Korean conflict was uppermost in the minds of the planners, were geared to 
constantly changing times of maximum danger, finally placed in mid-1954. 

To reevaluate the existing programs in the light of the current world situa- 
tion, two major actions were taken: 

First, a critical review was made of the budget for fiscal year 1954 based on 
changed conditions and procurement experience, thereby establishing emergency 
interim goals. This was done in the spring of 1953. 

And, second, a basic review was made of plans and programs giving careful 
consideration to changes in the strategic situation since 1950 and recent develop- 
ments in weapons systems. This review was started with the appointment of 
the new Chiefs of Staff in August 1958 and completed by the end of the year. 

Thus the budget for fiscal year 1955 was the first budget that began to adjust 
the Department of Defense to the requirements which the new organization was 
designed to implement. It was submitted in January 1954 and became opera: 
tive on July 1, 1954. 
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The new programs affect all operations of the Department. They are based 
not on a specific date of maximum danger, but on the necessity to maintain an 
gdequate defense strength for an indefinite period. Not until these guidelines 
were established could the new organization begin to operate with definite 
| uly se. . i . 

Reporting procedures within the Department of Defense have been considered 
adequate by every Secretary of Defense. They are still inadequate, but sub- 
santial progress has been made during the last 2 years to provide the top staff 
with more complete, accurate, and relevant information. Plans for further 
juprovements in the future are nearly completed. 

The first complete real-estate inventory, on a uniform basis, was completed in 
the fall of 1954. The work on the Federal Catalog is on schedule for the first 
time in its checkered history. New emphasis is being placed on a realistic re- 
riew of military requirements. 

Under the authority provided by title IV, uniformity in budgetary and fiscal 
procedures and organization has been progressively expanded. Stock fund con- 
trol has been greatly extended, covering now more than $10 billion worth of 
consumable items, and more and more commercial and industrial-type of activi- 
ties have been placed under the corporate form of financing. 

Additional steps for modernizing fiscal reporting and audit within the frame- 
work of title IV are under consideration. 

As these actions are implemented, the Secretary of Defense and his staff, as 
well as the Secretaries of the military departments, will be able to develop com- 
petitive performance data and statistics and thereby be in a position to exercise 
their control functions with increased efficiency. 

While the basic framework provided under Reorganization Plan No. 6 for 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense is considered sound, the realinement of 
functions and recruitment of competent personnel to achieve the optimum effect- 
iveness contemplated by the proponents of that plan are continuing processes. 
As further progress is made in refining this organizational structure, there is 
every prospect that additional improvements and economies in Department of 
Defense operations can be made. As areas for improvement are identified, some 
flexibility is required in order to provide the necessary staff to develop the appro- 
priate course of action in these cases. For example, it now appears that further 
improvements can be made in Department of Defense operations by strength- 
ening the organizations for accounting and reporting systems, internal audit and 
working capital funds, review and analysis of materiel requirements, construc- 
tion and maintenance and health and medical activities. Every effort will be 
nade to provide the additional emphasis required in these fields without in- 
creasing the overall needs for appropriations for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, but it does not appear that this can be accomplished within the reduced 
amount recommended by the House without serious effect on other important 
programs. 

The $12,250,000 initially requested for the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
will permit the retention of approximately the present level of employment— 
1,600 full-time civilians and 575 military personnel. While we will continue our 
efforts to achieve further economies in the costs of operating the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, the $12,250,000 requested for fiscal year 1956 is the best 
estimate we can make at this time of our needs to effectively carry forward these 
programs. 

Accordingly, we respectfully urge that the Senate restore the full amount cut 
by the House. 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator Cuavez. I want to tell you this. You generally come for 
appeals here for restoration. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. But vou never tell us one thing whatsoever about 
why the direct action of the House should be different. Not one word 
have I heard in this committee in 16 years wherein what the House 
did should not have been different. 

Mr. Lorrts. I hope to do that, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

Mr. Lorris. If I may I will just summarize from the statement. 
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Senator Cuavez. Suppose you identify yourself for the record, 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What is vour name? 

Mr. Lorrtis. J. Robert Loftis. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Lorrts. I am Administrative Officer for the Office of the Seepe. 
tary of Defense, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. After careful review last fall of our needs for operating 
expenses for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary yee. 
ommended an appropriation of $12,250,000 which was slightly less 
than the indicated needs at that time. He felt that we should try ty 
strive for more economy in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator CHavez. What is your professional and educational back. 
ground ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. I have been in Government service in the administra- 
tive field for about 20 years. 

Senator Cuavez. How old are you, sir? 

Mr. Lorris. Forty-three, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

Mr. Lorris. I am a member of the bar of the District of Columbia 
and was educated in the legal profession, but I am not practicing law, 

Senator CHavez. You have been with the Government / 


LOWERED APPROPRIATION LEVEL 


Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. The appropriation of $12,250,000 was con- 
siderably less than the appropriation level of $14.8 million for the 
Office of Secretar y of Defense prior to the time that we reorganized 
the Office of the Secretary under Reorganization Plan Number 6. 

Senator Cuavez. You had in 1955, $12,250, 000 2 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The estimate from the Budget Bureau is the same 
amount ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. What did the House do on that ? 

Mr. Lorris. The House reduced that amount $250,000. 

Senator Cuavez. And you want the $250,000 restored 

Mr. Lorvis. Yes, sir. They stated in their report that they believed 
with the leveling off of defense activity there should be some reduc: 
tions in the Office of Secretary of Defense. We feel that full con- 
sideration was not given in the House action to the fact that we made 
a 17 percent reduction before getting down to the $12,250,000 level. 

Senator Cuavez. You appeared before the House committee / 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you make that showing ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Nevertheless they cut the $250,000 ? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Even after your showing ? 
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Mr. LorTis. Yes, sir. 
senator Cuavez. You told that committee what you are telling us 


now ! ‘ Z . . ; 
Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. Since the House took its action on the bill 


cutting us to > $12 million, we took another look at what our needs for 
pening expenses might be and it indicated that our needs today are 
for the full amount of the appropriation initially requested or possibly 
even more. Therefore, we are coming before your committee and ask- 
ing that the Senate restore the full amount of the reduction made by 
the House. 

Senator Cuavez. I have your statement here that you made before 
the House committee. 

Mr. Lorrts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. After deliberation they cut you $250,000 and you 
want that $250,000 back if this commitee is agreeable ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION 


Senator Cuavez. What is the justification / 

Mr. Lorris. The realinement of functions within the Office of Secre- 
wary of Defense has jean underway since the approval of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 6 approved on June 30, 1953. The processes of identifying 
functional areas, obtaining staff and developing the administrative 
reporting and control proc edures necessar y to an effective functioning 
organization are not yet completed. 

Senator Cuavez. The Secretary on his own, plus recommendations 
from other areas, has reduced the size of the Army ? 

Mr. Lorris. I believe the Office of the Secretary of Defense does need 
the additional money we are requesting. 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding that he is cutting down from 
2237,000 to 2 million ? 

Mr. Lorris. The Secretary’s own office was reduced substantially 
prior to the large reductions in the military departments. 

Senator Cuavez. In personnel 4 

Mr. Lorrts. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. By 700,000 people ? 

Mr. Lorris. Reductions in entire Department of Defense totaled 
approximately 477,500 military and 244,100 civilians, or a total of 
721,600 sinee January 31, 1953. Of this number, there were reductions 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense totaling 362 civilians. 

Senator CHavez. Notwithstanding you think you need $250,000 
nore to be restored to take care of the lesser amount of personnel ? 

Mr. Lorrts. It is a matter of giving the Secretary of Defense some 
lexibility to continue to perfect the organization and do a better job. 

Senator Cuavez. It is ambitious anyway, you may proceed. 

Mr. Lorris. That is all I have, sir. 

Senator CHavez. General, have you anything to add ? 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the needs of the 
Otlice of the Secretary of Defense proper it is important to point out 
that this appropriation not only prov _ ‘s the funds for Secretary Wil- 
on’s and Secretary Anderson’s office, but also provides the funds for 
functions under the direction of the nine Assistant Secretaries. 
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Senator Cuavez. Where does Secretary Anderson come into th, 
picture ? j 

General Moore. Secretary Anderson is Deputy Secretary of Pp. 
fense and is the No. 2 man in the Department of Defense. In the gh. 
sence of the Secretary he performs all of the duties of the Sec retary, 

Senator Cravez. Tam not er iticizing. I like him. 

General Moore. He is a wonderful man and a wonderful addition 
to our organization. . 

Senator Cuavez. I think he is and I like him. But he does cone 
in the picture. Secretary Anderson in case Secretary Wilson is abseyy 
or busy or this or that, Secretar y Anderson takes over / 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator CiAvez. For the Defense Department / 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Continuing, I might add that this appropriation also provides funds 
for the salaries and expenses other than the pay and allowances of mili. 
tary personnel in the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cuavez. The House cut it $250,000. What is the justi 
cation for us to restore it? Give us your views. 


REASON FOR APPEAL 


General Moore. The justification for that restoration is that bot) 
Secretary Wilson and Deputy Secretary Anderson were reluctant t 
ask this committee to restore $250,000 if it could be avoided, but taking 
Int o consideration the grave responsibilities which lie on their shou! 
ders to administer this entire $35 billion in annual expenditures, 
carry on the activities in connection with their cataloging and stand- 
ardization for which it takes some 300 employees at the moment, they 
figured that no money could be better put to mG than in that office 
where they are managing not only their own office, but the Army, Navy, 
Air F orce, and the Marine C orps. 

Senator CruaAvez. General, I notice that the House committee a 
the House floor only allowed $12 million. 


HOUSE REPORT QUOTED 


General Moorr. Yes, sir: that is correct, Mr. Chairman. It is inter- 
esting to note what the House committee said with respect to this. In 
their report on this item they stated— 

The budget estimate of $12,250,000 is approved in the amount of $12 million, 


a reduction of $250,000 in the estimate and $250,000 below the amount appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 


This is the important point, Mr. Chairman. 


Although the current rate of obligation on an annual basis exceeds by a vely 
small margin the amount recommended, it is believed that the general leveling 
off of total appropriations for defense should reduce somewhat the activities in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

I would like to add that due to the nature of the functions in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, a general leveling off in one field or 
the other, strengthwise or otherwise, does not necessarily permit 2 
immediate leveling off in the Office of the Secretary of Defense with: 
out detriment to the overall management possibilities. 
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Senator Ciravez. When we take that report to the Senate we will 
ve to answer questions on the floor, I would like to have, inasmuch 
: they are reduc Ing total personnel, why do you need $250,000 extra 
op the Secretary's office? Remember, 1 will have to argue it on the 


at 
REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


General Moors. If this restoration is not approved, Mr. Chairman, 
wo a | be obliged to separate from the rolls in the next fiscal year 
) persons how employed. 
itor Cuavez. Are they civilian or military ? 
General Moore. Civilian. No part of this fund is provided for the 
ofthe military personnel in the Ofiice of the Secretary. 
‘Senator Ciuavez. Would they suffer any if you retired 60 civilian 
mployees? Is the security going to be involved 4 
General Moore. The question of the national security and the na- 
onal interest being involved, Mr. Chairman, is in the fact that we 
wed to retain these employees to do the work that the Ojfice of the 
secretary Of Defense is charged with performing. 
_ decision is not mine but a carefully considered Cecision of the 
rv of Defense and the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and sup- 
orted by the nine Assistant Secretaries 
“Senator Cravez. You have nine Assistant Secretaries now in the 
Defense I me partment ¢ 
General Moorr. Yes, sir. 
Senator CuAvez. For all services 4 
General Moore. No, sir. The nine that 1 mentioned are in Secretary 
Wilson’s office. They are nine Assistant Secretaries of Defense. There 
are Assistant Secretaries in the Army, Navy, and Air Force, also. 
Senator Cuavez. When was that change made? How many new 
ones do we have now compared to 2 years ago ¢ 
Mr. Lanman. Reorganization plan 6 was approved on June 30, 
1953, and provided for the six additional assistant secretaries. 
Senator CuHavez. You mean in the Defense Department / 
Mr. Lanman. Yes, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Prior 
tothat time there were three, sir. 
Senator CuAvez. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions ? 


COMPARISON OF YEARLY APPROPRIATLONS 


Senator Dworsuak. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Gen- 
eral Moore, do you have the figures available so that we might com- 
pare with the same or similar amounts for the preceding fiscal years ? 

General Moore. Mr. Loftis? 

Mr. Loris. I do not have the preceding fiscal years beyond 1954. 

Senator DworsnaK. What was it in 1954/ 

Mr. Lortts. In 1954 we spent $12,203,800. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have 1953 ? 

Mr. Lorris. No, sir. 

Senator CHavez. I wish you would get 5 years, including 1956 and 
furnish it to the committee; that is, appropriations for 1952, 1953, 
a 1955, and 1956. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lorris. That will show a very good picture, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OSD 


Funds under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretayy 
Defense” for the past 5 years have been as follows: 
a -- ~ -- $14, 100. on 
1953 eee : Brie eri = mais “ 14, 000, 0% 
1954__ oo a ene _—-=--—--- _ -- ane ~~ 12, 800. 0m 


of 


sikh ce ciate 12, 250. on 


~e nee ------~ ~~ 12, 250) 0p 


(Mr. Loftis subsequently submitted the following statement :) 


The personnel provided under the appropriation of $12.250 million this yo: 
are all committeed to important assignments with an increasing volume of ‘orl 
In addition, there are a wide variety of new problems coming up all the tj 
which were not anticipated but which require additional efforts on the ) 
of this staff or in some cases reassignment of personnel to this new work: \ 
few examples of the new requirements that have developed since the budget ws 
submitted and which now must be given consideration in utilizing the perso 
to be provided under this appropriation further support the need for restora: 
of the funds reduced by the House. 

Consideration is presently being given to employing a specially qualified spec 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense and providing him with a staff assists 
or two whose duties would be to see that optimum results are realized in Defeys 
from the recommendations coming out of various major studies of Defeny 
organization and operations. 

As a result of exploratory studies this past year it appears that considerable 
improvement and reduction of costs can be made in the maintenance activities 
of the military departments, if the seven additional people over the buds 
strength now assigned to that function are retained. Studies of financial ma) 
agement in the Department of Defense indicate the need for a few more yer 
sonnel to strengthen accounting and reporting funtions of the Comptroller's Offic 
and to give special emphasis, not previously provided, to the installation ot 
working capital funds and the development of internal audit as a more effective 
check on performance. Ten or fifteen additional personnel in this area could 
prove to be a good investment in terms of the potential savings to be realize 
Four or five additional engineers can be profitably employed on reducing costs 
incident to the development, design and testing of new weapons as well as 
engine overhaul and maintenance. In the procurement and supply area, ther 
is need to further strengthen the organization for review and analysis of mat 
riel requirements which is just getting started and to establish a small staff t 
emphasize and improve quality control of inventory. In addition, Defense has 
recently been requested to set up the organization required to provide bomb 
damage assessment data in the event of war. Present estimates of the per 
sonnel required to carry out this responsibility range from 15 to 50. The i: 
creasing volume of work incident to the doctor draft and implementation of 
recommendations from various studies for improvements and economies in t! 
health and medical field have dictated the need for a deputy and two st 
assistants for the Assistant Secretary for Health and Medical Matters. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has been assigned additional responsibili 
ties in the intelligence field by the National Security Council which have re 
quired a small augmentation in his staff. Additionally, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have recommended that 5 officers assigned to historical activities he 
replaced by 5 civilians in order to provide the continuity of experience and 
knowledge this important work requires. 

These are illustrations of the type of new projects which have materialized 
since the budget was prepared and which must now be considered by the Secre 
tary in utilizing the funds appropriated for his Office. 
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Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further ? 
Senator DworsuaKk. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Crravez. Thank you, General. 
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Orrice or Pusiic INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT TRIPP ROSS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, we have present Assistant Secre- 
tary Ross, who will present the request for the restoration of $100,000 
in the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Cuavez. You might read it. I do not mind saying this. 
Some of the complaints made are with regard to your paperwork and 
your handouts in your public information program. ‘Try to be fair 
ith us so We ean justify the item. 

Mr. Ross. May I read this statement / 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the pro- 
posed amendment would restore $100,000 to the appropriation for the 
support of the Office of Public Affairs in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and would provide the full amount contained in the origi- 


nal estimates, 
REASON FOR HOUSE ACTION 


In recommending the reduction in this appropriation, the House 
committee felt that the recent request of the Secretary looking toward 
a reduction in public information personne} of the services should re- 
sult in decreased requirements of the central office. The committee 
also indicated that the Office of Public Affairs should concentrate on 
the broader aspects of keeping the country informed of Department of 
Defense activities and providing and enforcing strict rules for guard- 
ing military secrets. 

PERSON NEL 


Senator Cruavez. How many personnel do you have in this particu- 
lar program 4 

Mr. Ross. We have 65 civilians and 45 military. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the main function of the service? What 
do you do? 

Mr. Ross. In the Office of Public Information there are grouped 
several functions in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. If you have that many personnel, there must be. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Ross. In the handling of public information emanating from 
the Department of Defense and in special activities. 

Senator Cravez. Do you hand out to the newspapers information 
that you think should be made for general circulation? Is that your 
function ? 

_ Mr. Ross. Service to public information media, such as newspapers 
is one of the functions: ves, sir. 
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Senator Cravez. Every now and then you call in radio, teleyisir 
and newspaper people and give them information that you think shou); 
be made available to the public ? 

Mr. Ross. That is just one of the functions, Mr. Chairman. In addi. 
tion, we respond to many inquiries from the press, from Members of 
Congress and the general public, for information concer ning the actiyj. 
ties of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. What about that edict in which the Se ‘retary 
said you were not to give out any information ? 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman. the Secretar v has said that we should soe 
that the public is adequately and properly informed and we show 
certainly make every effort to guard the security of our Nation, 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. There are no ‘objec tions to that, | 

think it is a laudable effort in that respect. [ hear complaints that jy 
this public information program you are just saving how good you are. 

Mr. Ross. I don’t believe, Mr. Chairman, that too much of our tine 
is devoted to promoting the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cravez. You would be surprised within the De —— 
how many people have c oe ined to me that most of the time you: 

saving how good the Department is. I hope it is good. 

Mr. Ross. We hope so. 

Senator CHavez. Anyway, vou want $100,000 restored ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes,sir. May I continue my statement? 


ESTIMATE AND HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Yes. you may continue with your statement, 
nevertheless in 1955 you had $500,000? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. The estimate for 1956 is $500,000 ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cnavez. The House committee gave you $400,000 ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And on the floor of the House they gave you 
$400,000 ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And you would like to have that extra $100,000! 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 


COMMITTEE RECOM MENDATIONS ACTED ON 


Action has already been taken in line with the committee’s recom- 
mendation. Studies of public affairs activities in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and their relationships to the overall Department of 
Defense responsibilities in this field have resulted in a realinement of 
functions under the immediate supervision of my Deputy for Public 
Affairs. 

The plan provides for the organization of these functions into three 
major offices: Office of Public Information, Office of Security Review, 
and Office of Special Activities. 
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INFORMATION OFFICERS ON BASES 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. Secretary, outside of your personnel in 
this particular part of the Department of Defense, you break it down, 
jo vou not? For instance, there is an airbase in Kansas or elsewhere. 
Do you have this kind of personnel there, too, for information ¢ 

Vir. Ross. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that there is usu- 
ally one officer assigned to handle community inquiries and to handle 
any public information activities at an airbase. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL IN INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Will you kindly at your convenience and before 
the hearings are closed furnish this committee with the total amount 
of personnel involved in public information ? 

Mr. Ross. Including the three military departments ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Senator CHAveEz. As I understand it, you have your section here in 
she Defense Department and then each one of the services has its own 
formation group, and these personnel may be found in Dayton, 
Qhio, Amarillo, ‘Tex., and Albuquerque, N. Mex., and so on. Let us 
have the number of personnel you have on this type of work. 

Mr. Ross. Yes,sir. May I continue / 

Senator CHAvez. Certainly. 

Mr. Ross. The new organization provides for closer coordination 
with the military departments in the releasing of information to the 
seneral public and, at the same time, will improve the necessary con- 
irol and enforcement of military security. 


CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICES 


The estimates of personnel and funds required for the Office of Pub- 
lic Information, now Office of Public Affairs, were developed last fall 
and represented our best judgment at that time of the minimum re- 
vurements for that Office to properly carry out the responsibilities 
and functions then assigned. Since that time, the military depart- 
ments have been directed to review their public information activities 
to eflect economies wherever possible and to consolidate in the central 
(fice of Public Information in Washington certain common functions 
vhich each of the military departments are now performing separately. 


HEAVIER WORKLOAD EXPECTED 


Asa result of this review, we now expect that the workload on the 
Office of Public Information will be even heavier than initially an- 
ticipated when these estimates were developed. 

We plan to make every effort to discharge these additional respon- 
sibilities within the framework of the budget as originally proposed 
but, in view of this anticipated increase in the workload, it is more 
necessary than ever that the full amount of the appropriation initially 
requested be approved. 


REALINEMENT OF INFORMATION STRUCTURE 


While the review of public information activities throughout the 
military departments is not yet completed, we can report some prog- 
ress toward the attainment of those objectives set forth in the Sec- 
wtary’s directive. As a first step, proposals for the realinement of 
the organization for handling public affairs in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense were developed and approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Similarly, the military departments are moving ahead with their 
plans to realine the top structure of their departmental public infor- 
ation activities along the lines laid down by Mr. Wilson. It is still 
too soon to predict what savings, if any, can be achieved as a result of 
his review. 

EXPENDITURES REDUCED 


Expenditures for public affairs activities in the Department of 


Defense have been reduced from approximately $12.3 million in fiscal 
; Year 1952 to $3.5 million in fiscal year 1955. As a part of these reduc- 


t 


ions, the costs of the central office, exclusive of pay and allowances of 
iuilitary personnel assigned, have been reduced from approximately 
‘71,000 in fiscal year 1952 to $500,000 for fiscal year 1955. It is our 
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considered judgment that this represents the maximum reduetioy 
which can be achieved without seriously impairing our ability to prop- 
erly discharge our responsibilities in this important area. 

Senator Cravez. Suppose this committee would agree with the 
House, where would you suffer? In other words, if we do not restore 
the $100,000. 

Mr. Ross. It would result in our having to reduce our personne] }y 
approximately 10 civilian positions, which in relation to the size of ouy 
organization is substantial and which would definitely impair our 
ability to carry out this function. 

Senator Cuavez. I am talking about the service. You feel that you 
need this restoration ? 


OFFICE OF SECURITY REVIEW 


Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, we do. One of our most important functions js 
in the Office of Security Review. 

Senator CHavez. Part of this money is for that purpose ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. We are going to have additional workload in 
that office. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say security review, it is a generality, 
How does it affect the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Ross. In reviewing speech material, printed material, othe) 
informational material that comes out of the Department of Defense 
and the military departments for the public. 

Senator Cnavez. As part of the functions of the agency, you furnis!] 
the American public with a so-called program, you say, and that is 
information that you have to review from that standpoint? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Am I correct in that statement ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you tell them in this review? What do 
you go into? 

Mr. Ross. Again, Mr, Chairman, the personnel in the Defense De- 
partment are called upon to make hundreds of speeches over the 
year. 

Senator CHavez. You go over them for clearance? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. To see that no security information is divulged 
or information which would be harmful to the interests of the United 
States. 

Senator CHavez. Such as General Burgess’ speech in Detroit ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. It applies to any other material coming out 
of the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not a question of trying to hold them down. 
I know it is necessary to have protection in the interests of the national 
safety. You edit the speeches that are made by military or civilian 
personnel of the Department ? 

Mr. Ross. Not editorially. Not the Office of Security Review, no, 
sir. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you do in security review? What fune- 
tions do you perform in security review? For example, A is going to 
make aspeech. He submits it to your department. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir, to the Office of Security Review to make certain 
that there is no classified information divulged to the public. 
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Senator CHAVEZ. But you do let him use his own words. He can 
ill make a talk as long as it does not interfere with national security ; 
stat correct ¢ 

» Ross. ¥ es, sir. 

theo Cravez. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

\ir, Ross. There are just two more short paragraphs, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Our objective is to maintain and operate as economically as possible 
,small but exceptionally highly qualified staff which can better serve 
the needs of the public and the Members of the C ongress in providing 
jimely information about the important activities of the Department. 

Accordingly, we strongly urge the restoration of the $100,000 cut 
jy the House. The restoration ‘of funds to this appropriation should 
i reflected by a comparable increase in the amount of the limitation 
provided in see ‘tion 624 of the general provisions. 

That ¢ ompletes my statement. 

senator Cravez. The House in 1955 allowed $500,000. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In 1956 the estimate was $500,000. 

Senator Cuavez. The House committee and the House floor allowed 
40,000. They would like to have a restoration of the $100,000, 
Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. You want this amendment in order to 
restore the $100,000 4 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The two things go together ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

LIMITATION AMENDMENT 


Senator CrrAvez. In the House report Mr. Secretary, page 44, line 

\), there is a proposed amendment on page 44, line 20 to delete 
$250,000 and put $3,350,000 or an additional $100,000. Will you 
giveusa little statement on that ? 

Mr. Ross. The limitation recommended by the Department for 
fiscal year 1956 was $3,500,000. The House reduced that to $3,250,000. 
Of the reduction, $100,000 applied to the Office of Public Information 
inthe Office of the Sec retary of Defense. 

Senator Cuavez. That is additional to the $400,000 item ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. The balance of the reduction that is the 
$150,000 was to be applied to the three services. We are not asking 
that the latter reduction be restored. 

Senator Cuavez. If there are no further questions, we thank you. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION 


, anareene Cravez. The justification will be inserted in the record at 
his point. 


(The justification referred to follows :) 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


(P. 2, line 11) 
15 appropriation 
1956 estimate 


61179—55——_87 
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(House hearings, p. 634) 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 2, line 11: Strike out “Information” and insert in lieu thereof “Aff 
to reflect the change in organization title for this function. 

Page 2, line 13: Strike out “Information, $400,000” and insert in liey thereof 
“Affairs, $500,000” to reflect the change in organization title and to provide for 
the original estimate, an increase of $100,000 over the amount recommendeg jp 
the report of House Committee on Appropriations. 


airs” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The change in the title of the Office of Public Information to the Office of py) 
lic Affairs reflects the reorganization of these activities in the Office of the Spey. 
tary of Defense with the same functions and responsibilities. Restoration 9 
the Hoose committee reduction of $100,000 will provide the full amount of the 
appropriation requested to meet the necessary expenses of the Office of Pupjj 
Affairs during fiscal year 1956. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


“Office of Public Information.—The bill includes $400,000 for this activity, g 
reduction of $100,000 below both the estimate and the current appropriation 
Since all press releases channel from the services to the Press Branch of the 
Office of Public Information, the recent request of the Secretary looking toward 
a reduction in public information personnel of the services should result in lesser 
requirements of the central office. Furthermore, the rate of obligation necessary 
to even carry out the current program is approximately $420,000 annually. The 
committee was concerned over the inadequacy of control by this office of informa. 
tional activities throughout the Department which, it would seem, should be 
one of the principal responsibilities of a central office. Another criticism is the 
rather comprehensive interpretation which has been placed by the Office on what 
constitutes public relations and public information activities. The office, it woul 
seem, should concentrate on the broader aspects of keeping the country informed 
of the Department’s activities while at the same time providing and enforcing 
strict rules for the guarding of our military secrets. Too much information has 
been released which is not of benefit to the American public but which is of tre. 
mendous value to our opponents.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The reduction of $100,000 in the amount to be appropriated for these functions 
for fiscal year 1956 would require substantial reductions in the current level 
of operations and would limit the Secretary in accomplishing necessary changes 
in the organization and realignment of public information and public relations 
activities in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. A review of the programs 
indicates that approximately 10 positions would be required to be eliminated 
and which would seriously impair the plans for improving these functions during 
the next fiscal year. 

Recent studies of public-information and public-relations activities in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and their relationship to the overall Depart 
ment of Defense responsibilities in this field have resulted in a realignment of 
functions under the immediate supervision of the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. The proposed organization will provide for closer coordina- 
tion with the military departments in the releasing of information to the gen- 
eral public and will insure a greater degree of control and enforcing of strict 
rules for the release of information within the limits of military security 
The plan provides for the organization of these functions under the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary into three major offices, that is, Office of Public Informi- 
tion, Office of Security Review, and the Office of Special Activities. 

The matter of effective functioning of informational activities within the 
Department of Defense is continuing to receive the immediate attention of 
Secretary Wilson. The reorganization of these functions within his own office 
and the broadening of responsibilities to provide for closer coordination of 
departmentwise activities are indicative of this interest. During the next § 
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few months particular emphasis will be directed toward working with the 
wilitary departments in streamlining and improving the effectiveness of their 
wblic-information programs. As progress is made in effecting these organi- 
jational relinements some strengthening of the staff in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be required. Although it appears that these changes can 
be accomplished within the amount originally requested, there is every evidence 
that the full amount of $500,000 will be needed. 

The restoration of funds in this appropriation should be reflected by a com- 
parable increase in the amount of the limitation provided in section 624 of the 
general provisions. 


AMENDMENT—GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 624, PunLIc INFORMATION 
(p. 44, line 19) 
(House hearings, Department of Defense, p. 651) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 44, line 20: Delete “$3,250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,350,000.” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will increase the limitation on expenditures for public 
information and public relations by $100,000. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Office of Public Information.—The bill includes $400,000 for this activity, a 
reduction of $100,000 below both the estimate and the current appropriation. 
Since all press releases channel from the services to the Press Branch of the 
Office of Public Information, the recent request of the Secretary looking toward 
areduction in public information personnel of the services should result in lesser 
requirements of the central office. Furthermore, the rate of obligation necessary 
to even carry out the current program is approximately $420,000 annually. The 
committee was concerned over the inadequacy of control by this office of infor- 
national activities throughout the Department which, it would seem, should be 
one of the principal responsibilities of a central office. Another criticism is the 
rather comprehensive interpretation which has been placed by the Office on what 
constitutes public relations and public information activities. The Office, it would 
sem, Should concentrate on the broader aspects of keeping the country informed 
of the Department’s activities while at the same time providing and enforcing 
strict rules for the guarding of our military secrets. Too much information has 
been released which is of no benefit to the American public but which is of tre- 
mendous value to our opponents.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


You have been asked to consider the restoration of the $100,000 cut by the 
House on page 2, line 13 from the Office of Public Information, Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The restoration of funds in that appropriation should be re- 
flected by a comparable increase in the amount of the limitation provided in this 
section. In this connection, it should be noted that the Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1955 imposes a limitation of $3,500,000 on these activities which is 
$250,000 over the amount proposed by the House action on this bill. 


Senator Cuavez. If there are no further questions, we thank you. 
Mr. Ross. Thank you, sir. 
(The following letter was subsequently recetved :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. June 6, 1955. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In my appearance before your subcommittee last Thurs- 
day, I presented the justification for the restoration of $100,000 in the appro- 
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priation for the support of public-affairs functions in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. I have reviewed the transcript of the record and have supplied 
additional data requested by you. I thought it might be helpful if | provided 
you with a further brief outline of the reasons for requesting the restoration 
of these funds. 

First, substantial reductions have been made in expenditures for pybjje. 
affairs activities in the Department of Defense from approximately $12.3 Million 
in fiscal year 1952 to $3.5 million in fiscal year 1955. As a part of these po. 
ductions, costs in the Office of the Secretary of Defense for these functions 
exclusive of pay and allowances for military personnel assigned, have beep 1“. 
duced from approximately $971,000 in fiscal year 1952 to $500,000 in fiscal yegy 
1955. This reduction represents an effort to cut to the bare minimum the amount 
needed to meet the demands that are constantly made upon us for service jp 
these activities in this area. 

Second, the functions of the Public Affairs Office have been realined in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense under the immediate supervision of my Deputy 
for Public Affairs to provide closer coordination with the military department 
and at the same time, improve the necessary control and enforcement of militgpy 
security. In addition, we are being asked to provide other additional specigj 
services by Congress, national organizations, and the general public. The ney 
organization provides for three major offices, i. e., the Office of Public Informa. 
tion, the Office of Security Review, and the Office of Special Activities. [ft js 
most important that the functions of these three offices be clearly distinguished 
and not considered under the single designation of Public Information, 

The Office of Public Information is charged with the responsibility of pro- 
viding information regarding the defense of the country so that the public may 
be kept aware of what is being done in this field. Information so provided goes 
through the channels of the public press, books, magazines, radio and TV pro. 
grams, motion-picture projects, ete., All of these media present very consid: 
erable demands for service, and much of what is provided to them is in respons 
to these demands originating with the media. The flow of inquiries from these 
various information channels is literally continuous. (14,176 actions during the 
month of May 1955.) 

The Office of Security Review is responsible for reviewing not only material 
which originates in the Defense Department but also is requested from time t 
time to review material written by outside agencies, for example, Defense con- 
tractors and outside publishers who in writing regarding defense operations are 
interested in knowing that they do not give aid to a potential enemy that may 
help him to develop his military potential. It is this important function with 
which Security Review is charged, and it is of interest that more than 13% 
specific items were reviewed during the past month to make sure they did not 
contain anything which would help a potential enemy. 

The Office of Special Activities receives a continuous flow of requests from 
national organizations, local, State, and national groups and in many cases 
from Members of the Congress, for cooperation in providing troops and equip. 
ment for public functions, and for appropriate speakers on important occasions 
All of this requires coordination and planning, and cooperation with the various 
branches of the military service. During the past month this Office handled 
622 cases of this kind. In addition, they dealt with hundreds of pieces of cor 
respondence of a general nature regarding defense activities. 

Both the Office of Security Review and the Office of Special Activities are 
staffed below the level we feel sure is needed to see that these functions ar 
properly and adequately performed. 

The attached chart illustrates how the total public-affairs budget is allocated 
to the three functions just discussed. The question of economical operation of 
this organization has been given careful study. We believe that this is a mini- 
mum at which we could possibly meet the demands which reflect the public 
interest in defense. 

The reductions proposed by the House would necessitate further reductions 
in these activities which would seriously impair our ability to carry out oll 
responsibilities in these important activities. I respectfully urge your favorable 
consideration of the request for the restoration of these funds, for I am firmly 
convinced that it will prove to be money well spent. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ropert Tripp Ross 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY FUND 


STATEMENT OF DONALD A. QUARLES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


JUSTIFICATION 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Quarles is here to present the request for the restoration of $10 million 
under the head “Emergency Fund. 

Senator Cuavez. The justification will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
EMERGENCY FUND, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(P. 4, line 3) 
1955 appropriation ‘ __. $25, 000, 000 
1956 estimate eaten 35, 000, 000 
House committee._._.._.__.-~_- a - , ae ; 25, 000, 000 
House floor anal : : 25, 000, 000 


(House hearings, p. 679) 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 4, line 3: Strike out “$25,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$35,000,000”, 
the original estimate and an increase of $10 million over the amount recom- 
mended in the report of the House Committee on Appropriations. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect: Restoration of the 
House reduction of $10 million will provide the minimum degree of flexibility in 
funding to support the test efforts of new and significant technical and scientific 
developments in the research and development program and for emergency 
“breakthroughs” which cannot be anticipated as to details but which can most 
likely be expected to develop as the result of effort to be expended in the conduct 
of the planned research and development program. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


On page 16 of its report, the committee recommends a reduction of $10 million 
in the request inasmuch as expenditure history of this item over the past sev- 
eral years indicated that the amount approved was adequate. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The flexibility provided by the emergency fund has proved to be very advan- 
tageous during the current and preceding fiscal years to allow for necessary 
changes in the research and development program which could not be planned 
in advance and which could not be delayed until the succeeding year program 
was formulated. If the emergency fund had not been available either the ex- 
ploitation of profitable developments would have been delayed or costly curtail- 
nent of other commitments would have been required to provide funds to meet 
the unexpected needs. 

While it is not possible to anticipate where, when, or in what amount emergen- 
cies Or breakthroughs will oceur, experience has demonstrated that such situa- 
tions do arise and that it is advantageous to exploit certain developments 
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through the use of emergency funds where it is impractical or uneconomic) y 
reprogram funds which have been specifically earmarked under regular ap mm 
priations. The nature of the technological race for superiority is such that 
special situations must be exploited with dispatch whenever special studies , 
the results of work in progress indicate a profitable opportunity. These are 
constantly arising in such areas as continental air defense, improved pron. 
sion, and early warning. 

During the past several years Congress has recognized the need for a degre 
of flexibility in the area of research and development and has concurred jy 4 he 
thought that one emergency fund administered by the Office of the Secretary og 
Defense rather than an alternative of providing each military department With 
a reserve fund provides the required flexibility and reduces the total amoypy 
required. 

Since the emergency fund was started in 1950 more than $25 million, the 
amount recommended by the House, has been used in 2 years out of 5. The pro. 
posed amendment will provide for what is considered an adequate amount for 
this purpose. The emergency fund will not be used unless there are very just. 
fiable projects. In view of this the explanation for the reduction given in the 
House report (i. e., that the funds have not been spent in previous vears) seems 
inconsistent with the purpose for which emergency funds have been requested py 
the Department of Defense and approved by the Congress. Past expenditures 
being low reflects the care with which the funds have been controlled in previons 
years, but past experience does not necessarily indicate the amounts required 
to meet the possible emergency requirements which may be expected in the com. 
ing year. The estimate of $35 million for fiscal vear 1956 is conservative con. 
pared to previous years when the fund has been as high as $90 million. 

During the current year requests for allocations from the emergency fund 
have already totalled $32 million and further requests are being considered, |; 
view of the limited amount of funds available for transfer, these requests haye 
been very carefully screened so as to retain sufficient funds to cover further m 
foreseen requirements which may arise during the last quarter of the fiscal year 
The allocations actually approved by the Bureau of the Budget to date have 
totalled $15,605,000 for the vear. Other requests already in process, if approved 
will practically consume the remainder of the funds available for the current 
vear. It is anticipated that the implementation of special teehnical committee 
and panel reports recommendations now under consideration will generate urgent 
requirements for funds considerably in excess of past requirements. For tl 
reason the increase over fiscal year 1955 of $10 million for this purpose is eo 
sidered to be justified in order to partially alleviate this situation for the most 
urgent requirements. 


PURPOSE OF FUND 


General Moore. As the committee knows this fund is to supplement 
the appropriation for research and development from time te time 
when it is necessary to speed up certain projec ts. 

Senator Cuavez. You had in 1955 $25 million, Mr. Secretary. The 
estimate for 1956 was $35 million. 

Mr. Quarters. That is right. sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But the House and the floor allowed only $% 
million ? 

Mr. Quartes. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You would like the additional $10 million to meet 
the budget figures ? 

Mr. Quarters. That is right. 

Senator Cravez. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Quarres. If I may, sir, I will speak to the general import of 
my statement and file my statement with the record. 


EMERGENCY FUND USED FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


This emergency fund is appropriated to the Secretary of Defense 
for his use in those situations that may arise during the year where 
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search and development projects that had not been expected or that 
sad not —_ 

Senator CHAvez. In short, what type? 

Mr. Quartes. Any project in research and development. 

Senator CHAveEz. It is all research and development / 

Mr. Quarves. It is all research and development, sir. It is in the 
nature of research and development. 

Senator CHAvez. That would apply to the entire a Depart- 
ment. It could be the Air Force, Marine Corps, Navy, or Army ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. That is right, sir. It is used only by one or another 
of the military departments in its final use. But it is used there under 
the control and with the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator CHavez. You do get an item for that particular purpose 
inthe bill ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. We do; yes, sir. We have $25 million in the present 
bill as pe assed by the House. 

Senator Crravez. For that purpose / 

Mr. Qvarues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But you think you might need the additional 

3/0 million that the Budget Bureau allowed you / 

Mr. QuarLes. That is right, sir. 

Senator SavronstatL., And you are not going to spend it unless you 
have to ¢ 

Mr. Quartes. We are not going to spend it unless we have to. 

Senator Cuavez. You never turn it back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Quaries. Yes, sir; if 1 may cite the history there a bit. We 
have had emergency fund appropriations in the last 5 years as high as 
800 million. We have in 2 of the last 5 years e ‘xceeded in use the $25 
nillion allowed in the House. There are particular matters now before 
us that I should like the privilege of discussing with this committee 
inexecutive session, 1f I might, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. We want you to, because in my opinion there is 
not anything more important than Research and Development. I am 
for it. You could not make any headway unless you did have research 
and development. 

Mr. Quarters. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. So we will be glad to listen to you in executive 
session, but vou may proceed and tell us what you can now for the 
record. 

Mr. Quarters. Yes, sir. As to the amount, the House, I judge, saw 
fit to cut the amount back to the $25 million that had been appropri- 
ated in the previous year on the theory- 

Senator Cuavez. Is that all of the money, os, ile. Secretary, that you 
have now for this purpose ? 

Mr. Quarters. $25 million is the total aan we have in the emer- 
gency fund in the current fiscal yea One emergency fund 
administered by the office of the Sec votes “of Defense rather than an 
alternative of providing each military department with a reserve 
fund provides the required flexibility and reduces the total amount 
required, 

Senator Cuavez. But you do have a regular item—— 
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TOTAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Senator SALTonsTaLL. You have $1.2 billion. 

Mr. Quarters. Iam sorry. There had been appropriated to the mi. 
tary departments for research and development an item, as Senator 
Saltonstall said, that in the new accounting comes to $1335 mill, 

Senator Cuavez. This is an additional $35 million and that would 
be for emergency purposes only ? 

Mr. Quarirs. That is right. Emergency matters that might aris 
during the year and matters that were not reasonably foreseeable by 
the departments at the time they made their budgets and applied fo 
their appropriations. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you make a showing before the House oy 
this? 

Mr. Quarters. Although I did not present this matter, Mr. McNejj 
did appear before the House Appropriations Subcommittee to justify 
the $35 million requested for the emergency fund for fiscal year 1936 
The subcommittee cut the appropriation back to last year’s figure, and 
there was not an opportunity to appeal the matter there. 

Senator Cuavez. But you did appear before the committee? 

Mr.Quartes. We appeared before the committee; yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. On the big item of $1,250 million. 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir. Actually it was $1,835 million in the present 
accounting. This item did not include the $35 million for the emer. 
gency fund. 

Senator Cuavez. Why did you not make a showing? Could you 
not get that amount out of the original appropriation for emergencies! 

Mr. Quarters. The regular research and development appropria- 
tions, for which $1,335 million is being requested in fiscal year 15, 
are made to the military departments for planned programs. This 
emergency fund has been over and above that and has been made to 
the Secretary of Defense to be held in reserve by him for emergencies 
as they come along. 

Actually, since the regular appropriations are made to the military 
departments, it seems proper to me to keep this appropriation for 
emergencies as a separate department of defense or Secretary of 
Defense fund. 


\ 


SITUATION CHANGE SINCE HOUSE PRESENTATION 


Senator Cuavez. What information have you for this cominittee 
that was not available to the House committee? Do you have any: 
thing new? Have you had a review or an investigation / 

Mr. Quartes. The situation today is different from the situation 
as presented to the House committee only in that certain matters have 
arisen since that time which I should like the privilege of discussing 
in executive session, which make us feel that we would be going in the 
wrong direction to cut back this emergency appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. You could not assimilate the cost out of the origi- 
nal appropriation ? 

Mr. Quartes. We could not, I think, is a fair statement. 

Senator Cuavez. This is brand new. You are asking for a restora 
tion of $10 million more. 
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Vr. Quarces. It is new in the sense that we are asking for the resto- 
ration. We asked for the original; that is, the full $35 million. 
Senator Dworsnak. Just one observation, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 


gecretary. Apparently the House assumed that the 1955 appropria- 
tion being $20 million would be adequate in the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Quartes. They did. 

Sentor Dworsuak. You do not think it will be ? 

Mr. Quartes. We think it will not be. We did not have the oppor- 
tunity to present the specific reasons for this view. 

Senator Cruavez. What about the House figures? Do you think 
they should be changed there? We genet rally get the idea that you 
want to restore here but you never tell us about the original House 
figures. 

General Moore. I would like to make a statement, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with that. Based on the information that the House had 
iefore them and the statements of the Department of Defense repre- 
witatives before the House, it was perfectly logical for the House to 
make that reduction. They needed information which Secretary 
Quarles is prepared to give ‘off the record. ‘The action of the House 
did lose sight of the fact that this is an emergency fund to supple- 
nent the appropriations that we have for research ‘and development. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I am trying to make. They 
have such a huge amount that it appears that it could be possible—it 
might not be—to absorb some of those expenses out of the huge appro- 
priation that you referred to. 


HOUSE REPORT QUOTED 


(reneral Moore. In the past this has been one of the most valuable 
appropr iations as Secretary Quarles has repeatedly stated. I wish to 
point out to the committee the reason that the House stated that they 
omitted the amount. 

The House report states: 

The committee recommends a reduction of $10 million in the request inasmuch 
as the expenditure history of this item over the past several years indicated that 
the amount approved was adequate. 

I think that in itself is a great commendation to the Department. 
Although they had given the Secretary of Defense for “Research and 
Development” large amounts, adequate amounts, he very carefully 
refrained from allocating any portion of the amount for expenditure 
util he had determined ‘de finitely that the amount was needed by the 
Department in addition to everything they could finance from their 
own funds. 

Senator CHavez. General, an emergency arises. Is there anything 
to prevent the Department from using the huge funds in order to meet 
that problem ? 

General Moorr. If an emergency of greater priority than those 
ior which the services were programing ‘and planning arose, legally 
they could do it. But this is for use when the -y have carefully applied 
the funds which they have programed with the approval of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Development 
and Mr, Wilson, and when it is definitely shown that you have an addi- 
tional requirement. 
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Senator Cravez. I think Secretary Quarles has made a very ¢je,, 
statement on the matter. Are there any questions, Senator Salto. 
stall # 

Senator Sauronsraty. No, but putting it in a colloquial way, thj 
$1,335 million is allocated to the three departments ¢ 

Mr. Quarters. Yes, sir. 


REASON FOR EMERGENCY FUND REQUEST 


Senator Satronsrauu. They do the actual research on the contracts 
You approve of the possibilities. You are asking for this additional] 
money so that when they overrun in a certain project, rather than tie 
up the project you can shoot in some of the money ? 

Mr. Quarves. It might be an overrun. More probably it would be 
an entirely unexpected opportunity to do something important that 
comes up during the year. 

Senator Cuavez. Something happens in a hurry and your researc 
tells you that this particular thing should be investigated / 

Mr. Quarues. Yes, sir. If I might add just one word to the chai 
man’s question why we can’t find these moneys in the very large a 
propriations to the Department. 

The great bulk of the new problems that come up during the year 
are in fact absorbed by what we call reprograming of the departmental 
funds. You come to a point where the Dep: irtments are not ina posi- 
tion to take care of new matters in that way and this emergency fund 
gives, with the Secretary of Defense’s approval, an opportunity to 
step in and cover those important situations. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


Senator Cravez. Thank you, Mr, Secretary. 

Mr. Quarues. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, on the floor of the House an amend- 
ment was proposed and adopted limiting our activities in the recruit- 
ment field. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter L. Burgess is here to present 
the Department’s appeal on that item. 


RECRUITMENT 


STATEMENT OF CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY Of 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CuHavez. The justification will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 
RECRUITMENT 
(P. 12, line 12) 
(House hearings, none) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 12, line 12: Delete the following: “No part of any appropriation in this 
Act shall be used to pay rent on space to be used for recruiting purposes; and 
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no part ef any appropriation in this Act may be used for pay and allowances 
of military personnel assigned to recruiting duty in excess of 50 per centum 
of the amount expended for such purposes during the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1955.” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDM ENT 


The proposed amendment will permit the payment of rent on space to be 
used for recruiting purposes and permit the assignment of necessary personnel 
tocarry out existing recruiting programs. 


HOUSE REPORT 


None. 
JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The amendment would severely reduce the recruiting effectiveness of the 
ervices during fiscal year 1956, A 50 percent reduction in recruiting personnel 
would virtually eliminate the capability to maintain planned strengths of longer 
term personnel by voluntary enlistments. 

present plans call for over 500,000 enlistments from civil life in fiscal year 
1956. All-out effort by the present staff of recruiters was necessary to meet 
comparable enlistment objectives during the present year. A 50 percent reduc- 
tion in recruiting personnel would cause a commensurate reduction in number 
of recruits obtainable for longer terms of service. 

In order to meet numerical st rength objectives it would be necessary to resort 
to enlistment or induction or shorter term personnel. Maintenance of the planned 
number of wings, shops, and other operating forces of the services, Within present 
personnel ceilings, is based upon obtaining the required number of longer term 
personnel. 

The effect of reduced terms of service of personnel entering next fiscal year 
would be apparent in fiscal year 1958 and subsequent years. Gains and losses 
would increase as the number of 2-year personnel increased. The turnover rate 
of the enlisting services, which has averaged about 25 percent annually, would 
approach the extremely high turnover rate of 50 percent annually, which is cur- 
rently experienced by Army. As a result manpower requirements would increase 
number of students and trainers in basic and technical training and pipelines, 
For every 1,000 men which the services failed to obtain through long-term enlist- 
ment, it would be necessary to obtain an estimated 2,300 shorter term personnel 
« obtain an equivalent amount of effective service. Hence, additional man- 
power costs would be incurred in maintaining the planned operating forces. 

Bfect of the proposed amendment upon the experienced level and general 
effectiveness of the Armed Forces would be even more drastic. Increasing tech- 
nical complexity of modern weapons requires a substantial hard core of seasoned 
leadership and technical personnel. About 2 years of progressive training and 
on-the-job experience are required to qualify in most of these leadership and 
tehnical skills. 

As a result of high turnover and low reenlistinent rates, the Armed Forces are 
currently experiencing a severe shortage of qualified personnel at the petty officer, 
staff sergeant, and technical sergeant level. The need to expand the size of this 
career group was a major factor in the recent congressional amendment of the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955. Any increase in the number of short-term person- 
nel in the force would aggravate the current shortage of qualified leadership and 
skilled personnel. 

The provision of the amendment which eliminates rented space will also de- 
crease enlistments. Space is leased only when rent-free space is not available. 
The greatest potential of personnel for the Armed Forces is in the highly popu- 
lated areas. The largest number of rented stations are located in these areas 
where adequate rent-free space is not available. By eliminating the rented sta- 
tions, coverage of the eligibles will be reduced drastically and volunteers will 
have to travel greater distances to enlist. This would also result in decreased 
enlistments. 

HOUSE FLOOR ACTION 


“Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, in 1952 I offered a similar amendinent 
to the defense appropriation bill, except that at that time the amendment called 
for spending no more than 25 percent of the amount that was expended the 
previous year for recruiting purposes, The amendment at that time also pro- 
hibited the use of any funds for paying rent on any space for recruiting service. 
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“T am not a military strategist. I think I can talk about something here that 
everyone can understand. I do not think any of us can say with any certainty 
how much money we need to spend for the actual defense. When we are talk. 
ing about billions for defense 1 think we are getting into something that is away 
over most of our heads. , 

“I think in this particular instance, I am talking about something that we gop 
every day, the apparent waste that is going on in our recruiting service, In 
almost every county in the United States, you will see recruiters of the Air 
Foree, the Army, the Navy, and the Marines and the WAC’s all driving around 
in separate cars and in some cases they have separate buildings for recruiting 
headquarters. In the report, you find there is set aside here more than g half 
million dollars to pay rent on facilities for recruiting. In every town of ANY Size 
at all, there are facilities that may be used for recruiting without the Goyerp. 
ment having to pay one cent in those cities, towns, or villages. I think that 
that item can be eliminated entirely and we could use existing Government. 
owned facilities. As to the recruiting service itself, I think most of us beljeye 
or at least many of us believe, that through the selective service we have perhaps, 
the most effective service for recruiting that we could have, TI cannot give yoy 
the figure, and I doubt if anybody else can give you the figure as to the number 
of men who go into the so-called career services. I am speaking of the Nayy. 
Air Force, and Marines. They go there and volunteer their services. They are 
not recruited, they are not sold the idea of entering the service, but they go there 
because they know that the draft is blowing down on their neck. They go ang 
sign up for a longer term of years. I think General Hershey of the selectiye 
service made the statement that his organization could save around $40 million 
a year by letting them do this work. This budget calls for more than $44 million 
for recruiting service. It is an increase over what we spent last vear. I think 
that with the reduction in foree, which it seems we are about to adopt, we will 
get an adequate force by adopting the amendment which I present to you, which 
this House adopted, or at least a similar amendment, in 1952. It will result 
in a saving of several millions of dollars, and it will not disrupt the recruiting 
service. If you will refer to the hearings of this year and last year or the year 
before, I defy any Member of the Congress, including members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, to correlate the figures and have anybody show you how much 
this recruiting is actually costing in the different services. Another thing, if you 
turn to the bill which we have before us today, we find on page 7, referring to 
the Army just two words setting forth, ‘recruiting expenses.’ It does not say 
how much. When we turn to line 13 referring to the Navy, they do not eall it 
recruiting service, but they call it ‘procurement of military personnel.’ If you 
turn to page 25 dealing with the Air Force, they refer to it as ‘recruiting advertis- 
ing expense.’ On page 27, they add ‘meals for recruiting parties,’ and ‘rations 
for applicants for enlistment.’ These items are not set up specifically anywhere, 
but I think by just taking a percentage cut, we will be able to save not less than 
$10 million by the adoption of this amendment. 

“Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. I yield. 

“Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Does the gentleman’s amendment make a reduction 
of 50 percent in all recruiting costs of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force? 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. All of them together ; yes. 

“Mr. Mitter of Maryland. In other words, it is blanketing the entire thing? 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. Yes; it blankets them all together and provides that we 
spend no money to pay rent on other buildings because all of this work can be 
earried on in public buildings which we own, on which we are already paying 
rent, or where they have available facilities at courthouses and other places where 
the work can be done. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

“Mr. MILter of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

“Mr. Chairman, I rise briefly in opposition to the amendment. Its purpose, of 
eourse, is commendable. Our committee has always given considerable thought 
to the expense of recruiting. At first blush it might seem that with the draft 
law we could fill the forces without recruiting anybody. However, experience 
has shown that the volunteer is desirable wherever you can get him. At the 
present time, as I understand it, the Air Force and the Navy are operating entirely 
on volunteers. You get volunteers better if you bring the story to young people 
and encourage them. 

“The testimony also shows that the monthly quotas of draft have been reduced 
sharply because of the number of enlistments and, very encouragingly of late, the 
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per of reenlistments. Our committee last year learned of—in fact, some of 
ys sought to block a program, whereby the Air Force separated and apparently 
duplicated, to some extent, recruiting activities that formerly had been made by 
the Army and the Air Force jointly. We were interested and pleased to find out 
this year that both the Army and the Air Force found that that separation and 
jn some CASES duplication of service, had actually been desirable. It saved money 
in this Way: It has been brought out time after time how important it is to get 
trained members of the service to reenlist. I think my colleagues on the com- 
mittee will agree that the showing made this past year by the various services, 
as to the results of their recruiting programs, were the most gratifying we have 
had in recent years. Because of that fact, because of the importance of making 
the service as attractive as possible to young men, and getting young men who 
want to make it a career, I believe, it would be unwise right now, at the time when 
the program is beginning to show better results, to suddenly cut down the amount 
appropriated. It might be an expensive thing to do. For that reason I urge 
that the amendment be defeated. 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

“Vr, MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

“Mr, Jones of Missouri. The gentleman mentioned the fact that the Air Force 
and the Navy were receiving volunteers. You would not want to leave the im- 
pression that they are not taking other men of the same age group who are sub- 
ject to the selective service, would you? 

‘Mr, Mircer of Maryland. No; of course we all realize that many volunteers 
are perhaps encouraged by the fact that there is a draft law standing behind 
them and that would make them more willing to enter the service of their choice. 

“Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

“Mr. MrtLer of Maryland. I yield. 

“Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think it might be well to point out that a great percentage 
of the men who enlist in the Air Force and the Navy are under the draft age. 

“Mr. Mitter of Maryland. <A great many are. In any case, I am sure the 
gutleman will agree that it is a healthy thing to have as many volunteers in 
all services, Whether they are encouraged to volunteer or not. 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

“Mr. Mrtier of Maryland. I yield. 

‘Mr. Jones of Missouri. What do you think about the payment of rent to the 
point of a half million dollars a year? Do you think that is necessary? 

“Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I am not prepared to say it is not. The justifica- 
tions before our committee indicated that reasonable economy was being prac- 
ticed in the program. 

‘Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman yield again? 

“Mr. MrtLerR of Maryland. I yield. 

‘Mr. VAN Zanpot. I would like to point out that if H. R. 5297 scheduled for 
debate next week becomes a law, all young men 17 years of age will have to go 
to recruiting stations to volunteer for 6 months of training in one of the services, 
as provided for by the bill. 

“Mr. Miter of Maryland. Of course, there are many things accomplished at 
recruiting stations other than just signing up young men. It would be dangerous 
on short notice to radically alter this program without much more study than we 
areable to give it here and now. 

“(Mr. Miller of Maryland asked and was given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks. ) 

“Mi. Stkes. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

“The gentleman from Maryland has stated the case very well indeed. Rent 
isnot paid except in those areas where no Government space is available in post 
offices and Federal buildings. 

“The other question involved is the use of personnel for recruiting service. 
May T point out that the most expensive man we have in uniform today is the 
2-year draftee. It is through the recruiting service that we get the career man, 
the man who stays in the service long enough to become a skilled technician 
ora Skilled weapons man and who knows his job and is able to teach it to others. 
That is the man we are reaching through the recruiting service. 

“This is not a new question, we have it before us many times. I assure you 
there is no justification for any reduction such as proposed by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

“Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will you gentleman yield 

“Mr. SrKEs. I yield. 
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“Mr. Jones of Missouri. In view of the statements made by the gentlems Mi 
from Maryland and the gentleman from Pennsylvania about effecting economic, f ' 
and in spite of those statements the gentleman is supporting a $200,000 Increase beTo 
in rent this fiscal year over the last fiscal year and proposing to spend over hai one 0 
a million dollars for rent alone, yet everyone knows with your armories, your Th 
Reserve training centers, post offices, and other Federal buildings, and court. of re 
houses there is absolutely no need for this increase for rent. This 

“Mr. Stxes. I would like to agree with the gentleman, but the testimony show. . 
that there is not available space; and as‘the gentleman knows, rents are going actl0 
up. * BB ithe 

“Mr. Sneprarp. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? s 

“Mr. Stxes. I yield to the gentleman from California. \| 

“Mr. Suepparp. I would like to suggest for the consideration of the gentlemay, ” 
proposing the amendment that even though there is an increase requested, yer j test 
is cheaper to spend money on the recruiting program, for it is through that pro- App 
gram we get our career men. Further, the Marine Corps has filled all their port 
requirements through the recruiting service. It certainly is not a waste of 
money. Mf 

“Mr. Stxes. I believe it has been through the recruiting service at least in part — 
that sufficient interest has been aroused in enlistments to permit the present yery M 
low draft quotas. Adn 

“Mr. Puicires. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

“Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact that the membership would like to vote 
very quickly upon this amendment, I do not hesitate to take sufficient time to 
point out certain information that has not been brought out. 

“T do not understand that gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Jones) asked to s 
cut out recruiting. As the ranking minority member of the committee which 
handles the appropriation for the selective service, my immediate reaction to ) 
this amendment was that it was a very good amendment. Res 

“Who savs this comes so suddenly upon us? For 2 years my subcommittee vol 
has been bringing it to your attention and has been saying that this is ay tll). 
extravagant and unnecessary expenditure of money. 

“The gentleman from Missouri is not cutting out recruiting. Who says the 
gentleman from Missouri is cutting out recruiting? He is arguing against 
eutting out recruiting. But he says you ought not to increase the amount spent \ 
for recruiting: keep it down to a reasonable amount. I rose when he was speak- the 
ing and asked him to yield to me solely to call his attention to the fact that f 
the money which is involved in this bill is not the amount of money snent by Q 
the Army altogether, or the Air Force, or the Marines to get recruits. Men are \ 
assigned to that work, automobiles are used for that work, and time is taken rs 
for that work which does not appear among the budget items of the Army, Navy » 
Marine Corps, or Air Force as recruiting service: in fact, the amount spent js vou 
a great deal more than is indicated by the gentleman from Missouri. ‘ 

“Let me say further that this question has been a matter of concern to both 
the Appropriations Committee and the legislative committee. The big question, D 
of course, that arises is: Is it necessary that we should increase the expensive . 
downtown rentals in order to make it possible for these men to select the service \ 
they want to go in, when General Hershey is acting as the beaters used t 
act for Enropean hunters? They beat the game into the park where the hunters 
stood. General Hershey beats these men into the offices where they can enlist ; 

“Tt seems to me we should be sensible about this. My own reaction is to vote Col 
for the amendment. The only possible objection I can see to it is that we d bor 
not know at this moment whether a 50 percent reduction is right because of HiR})]; 
contracts or leases which may be actually signed nor do we know how much 
money is actually being snent. Having tried for several years to correct this 
through another suhbeommittee, I for one, intend to vote for the amendment 
as IT hope other Members will, knowing that the money will still be more than wh 
enough. The service is not fully accounted for in the appropriation bill before us. B® Py 
If there are minor details like leases they can be ironed out in conference.” 


EFFECT OF HOUSE FLOOR ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Will the statement that you offer now be affected 
by the nroposed legislation that is pending in the House ? 

Mr. Burerss. No, sir. This has to do with the active forces. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 
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Mr, Burcess. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make several comments 

before I give my statement if I may. I believe General Moore covered 
eortwo of these points. 
The House amendment to H. R. 6042 would cut pay and allowances 
of recruiting personnel 50 percent across the board of all services. 
This is not a House Appropriations Committee action. It was a floor 
action and sponsored by a Representative who is not a member of 
either the House Appropriations or Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Cuavez. But he was a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir. We had no chance to defend this cut as the 
estimony We gave on this subject had been accepted by the House 
Appropriations Committee as indicated by the bill which they re- 
ported out on the floor. a 

Senator Cuavez. I presume it is a public matter. Who was the 
Member ¢ 

Mr. Bureress. Mr. Jones, of Missouri, sir. A member of the House 
Administration Committee and the House Agriculture Committee, I 


believe. 


oll 


NEED FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Senator SAvTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I don’t mean to cut off your 
gatement, but doesn’t it boil right down to this: We haven’t got a 
Reverve training bill as vet and we may not have. If we do not have it 
vu certainly have to keep your enlistments in the armed services 
iy, and to get your enlistments in the armed services up, you have 
tospend at least what you had last year and perhaps more than you 
had contemplated if that Reserve training bill does not go through? 


Mr. Burcess. Thank you, Senator. I might also add to that that 
the active force is the most precious thing we have. I think it would 
ie flirting with great danger to cut the recruiting effort we have. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. This goes to the root of everything. 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. Unless you have this, and no legislation is passed, 
you would be in difficulty ? 

Mr. Bureess. That would certainly be one of the important elements 
of it, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Crravez. Go ahead, sir. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Bureess. In discussing improvements needed by the military 
services before your subcommittee on April 19, 1955, I acknowledged 
the beneficial effects of congressional recognition of service problems. 
Congressional approval of the Career Incentive Act, reenlistment 
bonus, and other measures provides the basis for the reasonable sta- 
bility of our forces so essential to economy in our manpower opera- 
tions and to the combat effectiveness of our active forces. 

We are deeply concerned that the Jones amendment to H. R. 6042, 
which curtails recruiting, will cause the very instability which the 
President has called “the most wasteful and expensive practice in 
nilitary activity.” 

Senator Cuavez. No committee action, but Congressman Jones pre- 
sented that on the House floor ? 

Mr. Burerss. It was a floor amendment. 
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EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


Briefly, let me explain how this restrictive amendment would hayo 
this effect: 


REDUCTION IN RECRUITERS AND STATIONS 


First, it would cause a percentage reduction in the number of long. 
term enlistments commensurate with the 50 percent reduction in pay 
and allowances of recruiting personnel. Because of the passage of thy 
Career Incentive Act, a 50 percent reduction in pay and allowances 
would mean about a 60 percent reduction in recruiters. As of July 1, 
as many as 400 of our recruiting locations would have to be closed. The 
effect is about the same as if only 50 percent of a State was canvassed 
at election time. We simply could not meet our fiscal year 1956 ob. 
jective of approximately 518,000 long-term enlistments. 

I might say that is a higher goal in the enlistment program than jt 
has been for the past 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. What effect did the directive have on cutting dowy 
the total personnel in your program ? 

Mr. Bureess. Because we are losing people each year—— 

Senator Cruavez. Including the directive ? 

Mr. Bureess. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And normal processes ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. This is recruitment to keep personnel intact? 

Mr. Burecess. Both new recruitment and reenlistment effort. See- 
ond, a reduction in number of long-term enlistments would cause 


EFFECT OF INCENTIVE MEASURES 


Senator Cravrz. What is the history of this? 

Mr. Bureess. Sir? 

Senator CHAvez. Have the increased pay incentive measures helped 
out in recruitment ? 

Mr. Burcess. It has shown some improvement particularly in some 
reenlistments problems. I don’t think we have any indication on 
how it would affect initial enlistment because the pay bill does not 
become operable until a man has been in service for 2 years. 

Senator CHavez. What about the other incentives of morale build: 
ing? What about your schools and your housing; do they come into 
the picture? 

Mr. Burcess. Yes, sir; they are all important aspects of our total 
morale picture and the desire to stay with the services. We hope very 
strenuously through the effects of the pay bill and the reenlistment 
bonus and the other measures you have given us that we can cut down 
on the movement of personnel so that we can make some cures in that 
particular area of the problem. 

If we are not going to be able to get career people, we will be 
plagued with problems of that kind. 

Senator Cuavez. Several years ago I was at Ramey AFB in Puerto 
Rico and I was extremely impressed. There would be an airman in 
the service. He took his wife up there. She was living 18 or 2 
miles away in a little shack which I thought was certainly bad for 
the morale of that airman. I figured he would want to get out as 
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soon as possible. I have seen the same thing in Casablanca and other 
places. I think that greatly affects morale. 

It is difficult to keep the boy happy, when his wife is suffering and 
his children are suffering and there are no schools, no recreation, and 
no hospital facilities. It must make a terrific impact on your 
versonnel. 

Mr. Bureress. Mr. Chairman, it is the price we must pay to have 
men and women willing to serve anywhere we want them to serve 
in this world. It certainly is an important element of this total 
picture. 

Senator CHAvez. Please continue. 


EFFECT ON LONG-TERM ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Burcess. Second, a reduction in number of long-term enlist- 
ments would cause the entire Department of Defense to meet our 
strength objectives on an increased basis with 2-year personnel, either 
by enlistment or induction. 


RESULTANT INCREASED COSTS 


Gentlemen, increased numbers of 2-year personnel will cost us a 
great deal more money in the long run. Training costs increase: two 
short-term men go through basic training and technical schools instead 
of one 4-year man. 

Travel costs increase: two short-term men travel from basic training 
to first duty station, and later, to their overseas duty station instead 
of one 4-year man. Under this amendment, the turnover rate of the 
enlisting services, which has averaged about 25 percent annually, would 
approach the extremely high turnover rate of 50 percent annually, 
which is currently experienced by Army. 

We conclude, therefore, that this amendment would take us back 
toward the instability in our force which the Congress, as well as the 
Department of Defense, has worked so hard to correct. 

Gentlemen, the $47 million invested in recruiting is one which pays 
off in terms of the value of the long term enlistee. You may be inter- 
ested to the answer I gave last February to the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations when the question of recruiting costs was raised. 
At that time I said that compared to the value we get out of the men 
who stay with us 4 years, who can maintain our jet aircraft mechani- 
cally or who can serve as crew chief on one of these pieces of equip- 
ment that costs millions of dollars, the recruiting budget is very, very 
minor, 


TOTAL COST OF RECRUITMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What is the total of the budget this year? 

Mr. Burarss. The budget we have been working on is $47 million. 

These longer term personnel are eventually our major source of 
master sergeants, technical sergeants, and petty officers. They are 
the backbone of our force. They constitute our trained leaders and 
skilled technical personnel. They are more career minded and reen- 
list at more than four times the rate of short-term personnel. 


61179—55-———88 
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COST PER ENLISTMENT 


The recruiting cost per enlistment averages about $98; this is one 
of our best investments. It would be false economy, indeed, to take; any 
action which would lead to decreasing the number of these long-tery 
~_ 

[ do not wish to give you the impression that there may not be room 
for improvement in the management of our recruiting services. At 
my request a management study of our recruiting services was initi- 
ated last Februar y and i is In progress at the present time. I can assure 
you that we will do all our utmost to see to it that the ree ruiting sery- 
ices are managed on a businesslike basis. I think you would agree wit), 
me that the last people a businessman would lay off would be his sales 
force. 

It has been my purpose here to express grave concern that the re. 
strictive amendment under discussion would be detrimental to the 
operating efliciency of our military services and is not in the best inter- 
ests of our national security responsibility. The Department of De- 
fense earnestly urges you to remove the restrictions on recruiting. 


AMENDMENTS AUTHOR QUOTED 


Senator Cuavez. Secretary Burgess, Congressman Jones uses these 
words: 


I think in this particular instance I am talking about something that we see 
every day: the apparent waste that is going on in the recruiting service. In 
almost every community in the United States you will see recruiters of the Air 
Force, the Army, the Navy, and the Marines, and the WAC’s, all driving around 
in separate cars and in some cases they have separate buildings for recruiting 
headquarters. In the report you will find there is set aside here more than a 
half million dollars to pay rent on facilities for recruiting. 

In every town of every size at all there are facilities that may be used for 
recruiting without the Government having to pay one cent in those cities, towns, 
and villages. 


Would you care to comment on the remarks of Congressman Jones! 


USE OF FACILITIES AND AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bureoess. Mr. Chairman, I think I have here with us today the 
military personnel chiefs of the services and I think they could give 
you in each of the services the statistics where we jointly share qui urters. 
I think that they can give you the large number of places in which 
we utilize Government facilities. 

As for automobiles, these men have to go out to communities where 
we don’t have these recruiting stations and by the use of automobiles 
we can save more money than we could possibly do by establishing more 
recruiting setups. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the average cost for recruiting ? 

Mr. Burcess. The cost I gave here was $98 for each man we enlist. 

Mr. Ler. It will be less in fiscal 1956. We estimate it will be about 
$91 in fiscal 1956. 

Senator Cravez. Every State has different facility problems. You 
might have in Albuquerque, N. Mex., recruiting at the Federal court- 
house. 

Mr. Burcess. That is right. 
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Senator Cravez. But he might have to go 250 miles away to locate 
a boy. 

Mr. Bureess. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are the expenses that bring it up to 
about SYS. ; 

Mr. Burcess. So that we have the national coverage, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, our policy is to use rent-free space when- 
ever it is available. We try to get it from GSA whenever we can. 

Senator CHAVEZ. You may proceed. 

Mr. Buraess. I have finished my statement, Mr. Chairman. I have 
ihe service personnel chiefs with us here today and they are available 
totake the matter up by service. 

Senator Sarronsrate. Mr. Chairman, my only comment would be 
most respectfully to ask the service chiefs to put in their statement 
behind Mr. Burgess and not ask for further testimony. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. We have the main thing. 

The cost is $97 and it will be reduced to $91 ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is right. 

Senator Ciavez. For getting personnel into the service. 

Mr. Burcess. We feel very strongly about this, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. 1 wish you would get the other gentlemen to put 
their statements in the ree ‘ord. 

Mr. Burcrss. Yes, sir. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Bric. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
Srarr, G-1 (MC) OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—1, CONCERNING 
rue House AMENDMENT WHICH AFFECTS THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 


The loss in fiscal year 1956 of recruiting personnel equal to 50 percent of the 
pay and allowances expended during fiscal year 1955 will approximate a 60 per- 
cent reduction in numbers of recruiting personnel due to the increased pay 
granted under the Career Incentive Act. 

The result of this reduction will be a drastic cut in the number of individuals 
enlisted for 3 or more years and a possible curtailment in a rising input into the 
Army of a higher caliber of personnel. Of particular note is the increasing 
interest exhibited by educators and school counselors in the Army program to 
enlist high-school graduates. This interest is reflected in increasing enlistments 
of young men with a high potential of technical skill, which is a particular need 
in meeting increased technical requirements for manning the complex machin- 
ery of the Army today. Efforts in this field should not be impaired. 

The Ariny makes use of rent-free space when it is available and feasible. At 
the present time, of the 1,037 stations maintained, rent is paid on only 399. The 
majority of these 399 stations are jointly occupied with the United States Air 
Force; 41 are recruiting main stations where all enlistees and inductees are given 
physical and mental exams. If these facilities are closed and their load shifted 
to the other 30 established stations, there will be a tremendous increase in the 
cost of travel, messing, and lodging, with greatly increased time lag in inductee 
processing. In addition, dislocation of some 1,600 persons will be involved. 

The elimination of rented space will adversely affect the recruiting effort, for 
by this action a large number of stations within highly productive areas will be 
closed. The greatest potential for enlistment is in the heavily populated areas, 
and in these areas are located the largest number of rented stations. Not only 
is rent-free space usually nonavailable in these metropolitan areas, but when 
available, it is usually inadequate to accommodate the recruiters necessary to 
cover the eligible population. 

We do not know the exact extent to which the loss of rented space will affect 
voluntary enlistments ; however, it will certainly be great. 

Present estimates are that we will procure from civil life through the recruit- 
ing service, 130,000 enlistments and reenlistments in fiscal year 1956. The pro- 
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posed reduction of the recruiters will cause the Army to lose 52,000 3-year or lony 

er-term enlistments. This loss in enlistments will have to be compensated for by 
the drafting of 52,000 additional men in fiscal year 1956. Inasmuch as thee 
draftees will serve for only 2 years instead of the 3 or more which would have be ry 

served by the volunteers, it will also be necessary in fiscal year 1958 to draft 52,044) 
more than are now programed for that year. This added input at the rate of 
approximately 4,300 per month will increase the training load throughout th, 

year by 21,500 requiring approxim: itely 5,500 additional trainers, instructors, and 
administrative overhead in the training base. These additional 2-vear inductees 
also increase the number of personnel in transit status by 4,500. Thus a gran 
total of 31,500 additional men would be required in the Army establishment jf 
we are to maintain the 18-division structure now planned. This increase j) 
personnel will cust approximately $111 million. 

I would like to emphasize that these recruiting funds in question for fiscal yea, 
1956 will materially affect the combat readiness of the Army in fiscal yeur 195s 
If 52,000 additional men are inducted during the coming fiscal year, the Ary 
will be required in fiscal year 1958 to reduce the manpower allocated to the combat 
and supporting forces by 31,500, or otherwise approximately 31,500 additional me; 
will be required by the Army. 


STATEMENT OF Lt. GEN. EMMETT O'DONNELL, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF Stari 
PERSONNEL HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, ON RECRUITING A MEN»- 
MENT TO FiscaAL YEAR 1956 DOD AppropRIATIONS BILL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force is presently co 
mitted to the attainment of 137 wings within a military manpower ceiling of 
975,000. The attainment of this structure is predicated upon a force compose 
of volunteer 4-year and 6-year enlistees. These long-term enlistees are essentia 
to our combat readiness. Even within these concepts current indications are 
that our manpower requirement exceeds the 975,000 emphasizing the increasing 
need for quality within this manpower package. 

In my opinion and according to the best estimate of my procurement authori 
ties, the effect of this amendment would seriously reduce our recruiting capability 
of voluntary 4-year enlistees—possibly as much as 50 percent. If this happened, 
it would mean in fiscal year 1956 that against a procurement requirement in 
the magnitude of 170,000 the Air Force could only procure through voluntary 
means approximately 80,000 to 90,000 personnel. Therefore, to satisfy the pro- 
curement objectives of the Air Force. it would be necessary to fulfill this requir 
ment through the enlistment or induction of shorter term personnel. If the Air 
Force is forced to utilize 2-year term personnel with no increase in the 975,000 
manpower ceiling, a combat ready force of 137 wings could not be attained 
The alternative would be an increase in the manpower ceiling, which by 1960 
would require a minimum of an additional 100,000 personnel. This increase 
would merely compensate for the increased student-training load associated wif! 
the short-term personnel, and could not compensate for the decreasing avail- 
ability of skilled personnel with between 2 and 4 years of experience. 

There is a further quantitative effect of a reduced term of service. Presently 
all manning documents are predicted upon the minimum 4-year term, <A 2-year 
term of service for airmen would require a drastic upward revision of manning 
tables. This would be attributable to the decreased time available for forma! 
training and actual job performance. Positions that now can be filled by one 
4-year airman may in many instances have to be divided into two or possibly 
more positions to be filled by short term personnel, with no assurance that com- 
bat capability could be retained. This realization can be attested to by the fact 
that by 1960 the Air Force would be composed of approximately 40 percent 2-year 
personnel with the percentage of short term airmen increasing each year. When 
cognizance is taken of the fact that in most instances it requires approximately 
24 months for a technician to attain the minimum degree of skill required, it is 
apparent that short-term personnel would merely result in a massive training 
establishment with an ever-decreasing degree of effectiveness in the combat units. 

The magnitude of the problem associated with the consequences of an inability 
to procure sufficient long-!lerm personnel to maintain the force cunnot be over- 
stated. The dollar costs involved witnin the recruiting area are negligible when 
compared with the billions that eventually may have to be expended to operate 
the force with short-term personnel, bor example, the effect of this amendment 
on the Air Force for fiscu( year 1956 would be to reduce recruiting costs by 
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approximately $5,316,800, or about $25 million for the next 5-year period. How- 
over, if the Air Force is required to depend upon 2-year term personnel and to 
expand the strength sulliciently to provide for the increased training load, the 
additional costs would exceed $1 billion for the same period of time. Of pri- 
mary importance is the effect this action would have on the combat capability. 
The complexity and expensiveness of modern aircraft and associated equipment 
« such that the Air Force requirement for long-term airmen has become a 
critical element of operational readiness. Even with additional monetary and 
nersonnel authorizations, it is doubtful that we can retain even our current com- 
hat capability with 2-year enlistees, 
Thank vou gentlemen, 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL, Vick AbM. J, L. HoLLoway, JR., IN 
CONNECTION WiITH RECLAMA ON RECRUITING AMENDMENT IN THE 1956 APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Navy Recruiting Service is 
charged with the functions of recruiting enlisted personnel for the Navy, obtain- 
ing candidates for the various officer training programs and processing direct 
ippointments for commissions in the Navy and Naval Reserve. In addition, 
recruiting facilities are the only naval activities in many locations. Recruiting 
Service personnel must act in a liaison capacity with dependents and kin of serv- 
ice personnel, assist transient naval personnel, act as local representatives of 
the Navy and maintain highly productive local contacts with schools, colleges, 
quiversities, newspapers and radio and television stations. 

The Navy Recruiting Service to a large extent occupies rent-free space in 
Federal buildings. In order to obtain adequate coverage of the country, it 
has been necessary to rent, during fiscal year 1955, space in 13 localities. Of 
these, 8B are leased at $1 a year. The total cost of rental space for the Re- 
cruiting Service, which includes procurement of officers and Waves, was $7,713 
in fiscal year 1954; is estimated at $10,470 for fiscal year 1955; and is budgeted 
at S10,.486 for fiscal year 1956. It may be necessary to rent a few more spaces 
than were planned at the time the budget was submitted but these will be held 
to a minimum consistent with our recruiting effort. It is assumed that the 
unendment applied to the recruiting of enlisted personnel. 

The average number of military personnel assigned to recruiting duty that 
is directly related to obtaining enlistees during fiscal year 1955 was 269 officers 
and 2.374 enlisted men. 

During fiscal year 1956 it will be necessary to obtain 158,000 enlistees in order 
to maintain the approved strength of the Navy. The 50 percent reduction in 
the personnel directly assigned to the recruiting of enlisted personnel would 
eliminate the ability of the Navy to maintain its required strength through volun- 
teer enlistments. 

This is in direct conflict with the traditional policy of the Navy and with 
section 20 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act which states in 
part: “The Secretary of the Army, for the Army and the Air Force, the Secretary 
of the Navy, for the Navy and Marine Corps, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the Coast Guard, are hereby authorized and directed to initiate and carry 
foward an intensified voluntary enlistment campaign in an effort to obtain the 
required personnel strengths.” 

Should the Navy have to go to the draft to meet its enlisted personnel require- 
ents the following consequences would result : 

(a) Over a 4-year period, it would require additional personnel because of 
the double input and double time lost in training and travel. For every 1,000 
lien that the Navy fails to get through voluntary enlistment it will be necessary 
to get approximately 2,300 men (an increase of 1,300) from the draft to obtain 
the same amount of useful duty. 

(b) The cost of the basic training would be increased materially. To obtain 
the equivalent services of 1,000 4-year enlistees, it would require an addi- 
onal training load of 1,300. This would more than double the training load 
with corresponding increased costs in both training and travel. These addi- 
onal costs would be far in excess of any savings envisaged by this amendment. 
_ (¢) There would be a loss due to productive returns that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. This is the loss to the Navy of the benefits resulting from 
the high motivation of volunteer recruits alert to career possibilities. 
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(d) The most important effect of all would be the loss of combat effectivene. 
of the Navy. A 2-year man is just becoming of real value or a competent sai) 
when he is discharged. The 4-year man gives 2 more years of fully productive ‘ 
and effective service. This is highly important in the Navy where so much tee) 
nical knowledge is required. The need for skilled men cannot be met with 9 
year tenures, and under such terms of obligated service the combat readinos 
reliability, and effectiveness of the fleét would be materially reduced. 

(e) It would create assignment limitations. Tours of duty at overseas ae tivi 
ties of the Navy are for 12 to 24 months, depending on conditions of desirahj] ity 
Under 2-year periods of service, after subtracting time for training, travel, anq 
leave, the availability of personnel for general aan is severely limited 
and the mobility and operational usefulness of a large segment is greatly cup. 
tailed. This results in additional obligations on the enatiaein personne], the 
hard core of the Navy, to serve in billets overseas, both afloat and ashore 

The Navy desires to maintain its planned strength by voluntary enlistments ¢ 
long as the assigned missions can be fulfilled by this means of procuremen 
This policy is based on considerations of economy of funds and manpower, pa 
ticularly with regard to the military effectiveness of personnel. However, 
duction of recruiting personnel and facilities at the present time, when ever 
avenue is being explored to increase voluntary enlistments through the nse of 
incentives, publicity, and salesmanship coverage, would jeopardize the entiy 
program currently undertaken, and would result in a blow which would be fe}: 
for many years to come, both in the effectiveness of the Navy and the monetar 
losses to the Government. 


STATEMENT OF THE MARINE Corps WITNESS RELATIVE TO THE EFFECTS OF TH: 
JONES AMENDMENT ON THE 1956 DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 
Bin. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have this oppor 
tunity to present the Marine Corps’ views concerning the Jones amendment ti 
the 1956 Department of Defense appropriation bill. 

In determining recruiting service needs the major factor to be considered js 
the number of men to be procured during the year. In fiscal year 1956 th 
Marine Corps will require 6,000 more recruits than in fiscal 1955. 

During the first three quarters of fiscal year 1955, recruiters drew less pay 
and allowances thin they are currently entitled to under present law. Thus, if 
the Marine Corps can spend in fiscal year 1956 only half of what was spent i 
fiscal year 1955 for pay and allowances, the recruiting service must be cut more 
than half in numbers of personnel. 

Specifically, the Jones amendment would require a reduction from 1,012 to 
465, or 547 recruiters. This reduction, in connection with the requirement to 
procure 6,000 more recruits in fiseal year 1956, would probably force the Marine 
Corps to resort to induction. 

Induction will greatly increase recruiting requirements for future years. A 
service that uses inductees instead of 4-year volunteers will more than double 
its turnover and recruiting needs for future years. Greater turnover, because of 
the use of inductees, will more than double direct accession costs, approximatel) 
$239 per man, and separation costs, approximately $153 per man. 

For example, let us assume that under the Jones amendment the Marine Corps 
‘an procure one-half of its required 33,000 recruits in fiscal year 1956 by volun- 
tary means and has to resort to induction for the remaining 16,500. By fisca 
year 1958, about 14,200 inductees will be eligible for separation. Past experience 
indicates that not over 5 percent will reenlist, leaving about 13,500 to be sep- 
arated. Thus, the direct additional accession and separation costs in fiscal year 
1958 would be $5,400,000 over what would normally occur. In addition, there 
would be the costs involved in training replacements for the 13,500 men separated 

Furthermore, it can be reasonably estimated that at any given time during the 
last half of fiscal year 1958, at least 6,700 of these additional recruits will be 
undergoing training and that approximately 800 additional trainers will be re- 
quired to conduct such training. Thus, 7,500 men will not be available for as- 
signment to the operating forces, a number roughly equivalent to two Marine 
infantry regiments. 

With respect to the curtailment of expenditures for rental, the Marine Corps 
uses rent-free space whenever it is available. We have planned to rent office 
space for a total expenditure of $4,142 during fiscal year 1956. Cutting this out 
completely saves $4,142 for the year at the expense of making the job of recruit- 
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ing more difficult. The limitation on renting recruiting space could work to the 
disadvantage of the Marine Corps and the Government by restricting the loca- 
tion of recruiting stations regardless of the availability of recruit applicants. 

Finally, let us see what savings will actually be effected during fiscal year 
1956 if the Jones amendment is continued in effect. The only reduction in funds 
expended will be the $4,142 saved by closing the recruiting stations in areas 
where rent-free space is not available. The pay and allowances of the person- 
nel assigned to the recruiting service will not be saved from the total Marine 
Corps budget, since those individuals are part of the Marine Corps’ manpower 
veiling and will be reassigned to other duties. In this case, the 547 recruiters 
who would be cut out as a result of the Jones amendment must be examined, not 
in terms of dollars and cents, but in terms of effective utilization of personnel. 
If their presence in the recruiting service can guarantee that the Marine Corps 
can meet all of its manpower heeds without inductees, these men are being uti- 
lized to an extremely good advantage. In addition, the future savings effected 
by reducing the turnover in personnel will offset the $4,142 which could be saved 
during fiscal year 1956, many times over. 

Up to this point, I have addressed myself to the undesirable aspects of the 
Jones amendment as regards economy in actual dollars and effectiveness in appli- 
cation. There is, however, an implication of the Jones amendment which 
transcends all of its other disadvantages insofar as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned. 

We are a volunteer organization. We have always been one, except for very 
brief wartime periods where rapid expansion required the temporary employ- 
ment of induction. Marines are intensely proud of their volunteer status. It 
isa major element in our esprit de corps, and such combat successes as we may 
have achieved in the past may, in my opinion, be attributed in a large degree 
to the fact that the men in our uniform were there as a result of their own 
yoluntary actions—in the true American tradition. 

Direct actions, such as those implicit in the Jones amendment, which have 
the effect of gravely curtailing our traditional enlistment processes will, in my 
opinion, have a serious effect upon the Marine Corps and upon its contribution to 
the national security. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge that the Jones amendment be removed from 
the 1956 appropriation bill since it will ultimately cost the Marine Corps and the 
Government, both in funds expended and in utilization of manpower, far more 
than it will save at the present. 


Navy RecruirMeNntT 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


NAVY 100 PERCENT VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


Senator CHavez. Will you give us a few highlights? 

General Moorr. Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I support wholeheartedly what 
Mr. Burgess has told you, sir. This next vear due to the large losses 
that come 4 years after Korea when so many men enlisted for 4 years, 
the Navy has to recruit around 140,000 men. 

Senator Cuavez. You have reached a saturation point ? 

Admiral Hottqway. That is right, sir. 

Senator CHavez. On account of the end of service ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, there will be a great many 
losses. The Navy is a 100-percent “volunteer service. It it not only 
cheaper in the cost of the personnel but it is much more effective to 
have long service 4-year men rather than 2-year men. 

Senator Cuavez. What is your average cost jar Navy personnel for 
recruiting ? 
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. Admiral Hotntoway. It is the same as the average Mr. Burgess gaye 
S91 a man next year, Mr. Chairman. We know that. 


Senator Cnavez. What do you have to replace, Admiral? 


REPLACEMENT NEXT YEAR 


Admiral Hottoway. About 140,000 men next year, sir. That meays 
140,000 new men, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. You have to make a direct effort to get them, 

Admiral Hottoway. We have to go all out, sir. Wi e know that 
there is a direct relationship between the number of men that cet out 
into the country and really contact boys from door to door and in high 
schools and the number of men we recruit. It is an inese apable point, 


USE OF NAVY PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Do you use Navy personnel to recruit / 

Admiral Hotnoway. We use about 2 or 3 petty officers in a car 
They go out ina car. They get prospects and they contact them in 
the schools, where they are working or in the home. It is really a 
all-out effort, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the picture, Mr. Burgess, with reference 
to requirements in money items for this partic ular wor k, whether it 
be the Navy, the Air Corps, or the Army ? 

Mr. Burcess. The budget we were talking about here was the 15) 
budget of $45 million. 

Senator Cuavez. That would take care of all of them / 

Mr. Bureess. That would take care of all of them. 


HOUSE ACTION REVIEWED 


Senator Cnavez. What did the House do? 

Mr. Burcess. The House ordered that all pay and allowances be cut 
50 percent which would be half of that figure. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, with all respect to the House 
which I would not dream of criticizing, we cleared our budget with 
Mr. Shepherd’s subcommittee. As Mr. Burgess said, this is a floor 
amendment without opportunity to present additional facts. | 
understand it came up suddenly. 

Senator Cuavez. What do they have now for practical purposes! 
In the floor amendment did they have a record vote / 

Mr. Burcrss. I don’t recall just exactly how the vote went but | 
do know the members of the committee as well as the Armed Services 
Committee spoke vigorously against this amendment. 

Admiral Hottoway. That just about concludes my general remarks, 
sir. It is a most important matter to the Naval service, Mr. Chairman. 
We would be really in a very difficult situation if this went through. 

Senator Cuavez. 436 Members and the vote was 108 to 68. 

Senator Sarronsran.. That never occurs in the Senate, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Ciavez. No, it would not. 

I think you have made a fairly good showing. 

Who is the next witness ¢ 

General Moore. General O'Donnell. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. EMMETT O'DONNELL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


AUGMENTED WINGS BUT LESSENED RECRUITMENT 


General O’Donnetu. I am General O’ Donnell of the Air Force, Mr. 
Chairman. The highlights of our testimony are straight behind Mr. 
Burgess. The fact is that the Air Force is committed to attain a 
strength of 137 wings by 1957 under a ceiling of 975,000 men. 

Senator Cnavez. You are supposed to get 10 reactivated wings in 
1956 4 

General O’DoNNELL. Yes, we are going up 10 more wings. We hit 
our Maximum strength of 137 wings in 1957. If this amendment goes 
through and we are , committed to ‘pick up 170,000 men this year, ‘and 
cut our recruiting force approximately 50 percent, we feel that we 
will only be able to get volunteers for 4 years in the number of 80,000 
or YOK ), 

Senator Cuavez. General, I wonder if you would be patient because 
we have a rolleall on an amendment that is very important. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. ) 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will be in order. 

Let me make this statement for the gentlemen who are here present. 
We are working now on appeals. It is the last part of the bill. If it 
is at all possible I would like to start marking the bill on Wednesday 
next. So I hope that even if it takes a little late tonight we will get 
through with the appeals. 

We have heard the restorations that the Navy and Air Force wants. 
We are pretty well satisfied with their statements. I would like to 
hear from the Marine officer. 


BRIG. GEN. N. H. NELSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, USMC 
ACTUAL SAVINGS FROM AMENDMENT REVIEWED 


(eneral Nevson. There is very little I can add to Mr. Burgess’ 
statement except as it applies to the Marine Corps. 

There is one element that may not have been emphasized—I think 
it applies to the other services as well as the Marine Corps—there 
would actually be some $4,000 saving in the budget for rental of 
recruiting office space if this amendment. were put into effect. In 
other words, the personnel are not eliminated. We still retain them 
within our ceiling and pay them. There is actually little saving as 
far as the entire budget i is concerned, 


MARINES A VOLUNTEER UNIT 


Another thing that is more important to the Marine Corps is that 
we pride oursely es on being a volunteer unit and we want to keep 
ours a volunteer unit. One of the greatest elements in our esprit 
de corps, and our pride is that. It transcends any other consideration 
as far as the Marine Corps is concerned. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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HOUSE LANGUAGE 


Senator CuHAvez. Does anyone else have anything to add on this 
restoration ? 

Would you please state the House language that you want deleted? 

General Netson. Yes, sir. The proposal in the Department of 
Defense reclama was that the following be deleted : 

No part of any appropriation in this Act shall be used to pay rent on space 
to be used for recruiting purposes; and no part of any appropriation in this 
Act may be used for pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to 
recruiting duty in excess of 50 per centum of the amount expended for such 
purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

Senator Cx: ivez. What is your comment on that ? 

General Netson. [ fully support the deletion of that statement, 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us why. 


MARINES WOULD BE FORCED TO GO TO SELECTIVE SERVICE 


General Netson. Because it could necessitate us having to go to 
Selective Service to fulfill our personnel requirements for ‘fiscal year 
1956. In fact in 1956 we must procure more recruits than we did in 
1955 notwithstanding the fact that we are reducing in strength. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the history, General, with reference to 
the Marines only in recruitment? Do you get your share? 

General Netson. Yes, sir, we have been able to obtain volunteers, 
When we built up rapidly for the action in Korea we went to selective 
service. However, we have been on a volunteer system ever since. 

Senator Cuavez. And you get your corps intact by that method / 

General Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cravez. You do not have to go to the draft at all’ 

General Netson. No, sir, we do not. With this amendment retained 
in the appropriation act it is quite possible that we would have to go 
to Selective Service. 

General Moore. I take it that General Westmoreland would like to 
make just a short statement about the deletion of this same provision. 


BRIG. GEN. W. C. WESTMORELAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-1, ARMY 


CLOSING OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


General Wesrmoretanp. Mr. Chairman, I am_ representing the 
Army at this hearing, sir. There are two aspects of the matter before 
the committee that I would like to emphasize, sir. 

First, the impact that this will have on closing certain of our re- 
cruiting stations. Approximately 30 percent of our recruiting sta- 
tions are now in hired or rented space, there being about 70 percent 
in rent-free space. 

Senator Cnavez. You mean Federal buildings ? 

General WrstmoreLANp. That is correct, sir. Post offices and build- 
ings of that type. If we are unable to pay for the rent of these fa- 
cilities we will have to close down 41 of our recruiting main stations, 
many of which are jointly shared with the Air Force. These sta- 
tions also house our joint force examining stations, which are manned 
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iointly by Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine personnel for the ex- 
amination of inductees and enlistees. 
This chart, the map of the United States, shows the location of these 
{| stations that we will have to move. We will have to move these 
facilities to rent-free stations. The cost of that move will be 
considerable. 
LOCATION OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. General, I notice down there—still thinking about 
Yew Mexico and Texas—you have Albuquerque annd Amarillo, What 
isthere in Wyoming sini ‘olorado and Utah / 

(General W ESTMORELAND. In those plac es, SI’, We are now occupying 
(Government facilities. 

Senator Cravez. You have Lowry Field in Denver. 

General WrstmMoreLAND. I can’t answer that, sir. I don’t know the 
details. 

Senator Cravez. I do not see any chart spots in the Colorado- 
Wyoming area. 

General WesrMorELAND. These are the facilities that we would have 
to move because we are renting facilities now to house these facilities. 
Not shown on this map are those facilities now occupied by us where 

here is no rent required. 

Senator CHavez. You have a Federal building in Albuquerque and 
you have a Federal building in Amarillo / 

General WesrMoreLaNp. For some reason, Mr. Chairman, those 
facilities are not available. In Denver we use the old customhouse. 

Senator Cuavez. I know. 

General WresrmoreLaANb. In Amarillo that appears to be necessary 
torent facilities. 

Senator Cuavez. Why do you have to rent facilities in Albuquer- 
que? Weare giving them a brand new building. 

General WesrmMoreLaANp. Albuquerque is not shown there, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, there isa spot there. 

General WrsrMorELAND. We do have a rented recruiting main sta- 
tion in Albuquerque at this time. 

Senator Cravez. What you would like to get is space in Federal 
buildings for your recruiting service / 

General WresrMorELAND. We do that where possible, sir. In 70 
percent of our facilities they are rent-free at the present time. Only 
40 percent do we have to pay rent for. This chart shows 41 main 

stations we have to displace. You notice that these main stations are 
at centers of population. If we did have to move them some would 
have to be moved more than 100 miles. 

Senator CHavez. What about Kl Paso and Biggs Field AFB? 

(reneral WrestTMoRELAND. We use a Government facilities there, sir. 
There is no rent paid there. Otherwise, we would have a red dot there 
because the red dots indicate those places where we pay rent, which 
would have to be moved. 

Senator Cuavez. Up there on the west coast, what is that, San 
Bernardino ? 

General WEsTMORELAND. Los Angeles, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you go to Sacramento and San Francisco; is 
that right ? 
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General WrsrmMoreLAND. That is San Francisco there and Fresno 
and Los Angeles. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a large area. I do not see that you haye 
anything there toward Utah and Nevada. 

General WersrmoreLAnD. Mr. Chairman, I repeat again this does 
not include all of our main stations. As a matter of fact, there are 
30 not shown on this map. Those 30 stations are using Government 
facilities at the present time. 

Senator Cuavez. The facilities that you now occupy and are being 
serviced. Dothey meet your requirements ¢ 

General WrsrMoreE,.AND. They do meet our requirements and they 
are located at centers of population. If these centers were not located 
at population centers obviously there would be an increase in cost of 
travel, messing, lodging and the time in proc te of personne]. 

Senator CHavez. In the Washington-Oregon-ldaho area is that 
Boise City ? 

General WestmMorELAND. That is, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. General, the author of this amendment was Mr. 
Jones of Missouri. Just look at the map of Missouri. Would you care 
to make any comments about recruiting there? I do not know 
whether you have Kansas City or St. Louis. 

General WesrmMorELAND. In Kansas City we do rent facilities for 
our main station at that point. We were unable to acquire Govern- 
ment-owned facilities. 

Senator CHavez. What about St. Louis? 

General WesrmoreLanpb. In St. Louis we do occupy a Government- 
owned facility. 

Senator Cuavez. He is the one that made this statement and is the 
author of the amendment that you are trying to delete. 


IMPACT OF AMENDMENT ON RECRUITING AN ARMY 


General WrestMorELAND. We have one other chart, sir, that I think 
is highly significant. If during fiscal year 1956 we are unable to put 
the same recruiting force into the field that we have programed for, 
we estimate that we will get 52,000 less recruits. The impact of this 
will show up, Mr. C hairman, in fiscal year 1958, because we will be 
taking into the Army 52,000 2-year men rather than 52,000 3-year or 
more year men. So in fiscal year 1958 1 of 2 things will happen. 

dither we will have 31,500 less men in organized units, which will 
decrease our combat readiness and our combat capability, or we will 
require an addition of 31,300 men to the strength of the Army. 

Senator SarronsraLt. From the draft ? 

General WrsTMorRELAND. We would have to get an authorization 
from the Chief Executive to increase the Army above that of 1,027,(". 
If we were to maintain the same number of combat units, namely, 18 
divisions, that is. 

INCREASE IN DRAFT 


Senator SauronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, most respectfully if you are 
going to keep up the size of the Army to the required strength and you 
do not get them by volunteers, you will get them by the draft: i is that 
not correct / 

General WresrMorrnaNp. That is right, Senator. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. So that if this recruiting falls down to the 
extent of your estimate of 52,000, that means there will be 52,000 more 
en drafted ¢ 

(General WresTMORELAND. Yes, sir. That is why that reflects itself 
in fiscal vear 1958. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the authority on that? Has the Selective 
Service the authority now to furnish you the personnel that you could 
not get by volunteer enlistments. ? 

General WestMoreLAND. Yes, sir. We requisition from the Selec- 
tive Service System those personnel required to man the Army that we 
do not get through volunteer means. 


COMMUTED RATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. If there are no more questions, thank you, General. 

We have a letter here from Secretary Anderson of the Department 
of Defense. This is covered in the last paragraph of the letter: 

Effective April 15, 1955, and during 1956, under such regulations and such 
localities as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, enlisted members 
granted permission to mess separately, whose duties require them to purchase 
one or more meals from other than Government messes to be entitled to not to 
exceed the pro rata allowance authorized for each such meal for enlisted mem- 
bers Where rations in kind are not available. 

Are any of you gentlemen able to discuss that ? 

General Moorr. Admiral Will is here to discuss that proposed pro- 
vision. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. JOHN WILL, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
POLICY, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 


PRESENT ALLOWANCE 


Admiral Witt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Rear Adm. 
John Will, the Director of Personnel Policy in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. 

We have a situation here, sir, where section 301 (e) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 provides for the payment of commuted 
rations to enlisted personnel who are unable or for any reason can 
justify the need to subsist outside of their regular Government messes. 
That commuted ration has been established at $1.10 a day and has 
been administratively broken down to 30 cents for breakfast, 40 cents 
for lunch, and 40 cents for dinner. 

Senator Cuavez. That covers the total ? 

Admiral Witz. Of $1.10 a day. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


SUBSTANTIVE LAW REQUESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Why does this come here, General. Is this 
new law ¢ 7 

General Moore. Yes, sir; it is. It was submitted here because of 
the urgency of the matter. Mr. Anderson has some men in his own 
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office—enlisted men—who cannot be spared the time to go to one of 
the posts to have their meals. a 
_ Senator Sarronsrau.. I get the general principle. What T am ask. 
ing is, if this is new law it would be a law under an appropriatioy 
bill? | 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsraty. Therefore it would require two-thirds yor 
and would be subject to a point of order. Why would you not dy 
better to submit a bill and ask the Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses to put it through promptly ¢ ; 

Senator Cnavez. Except that it would take some time. I do not 
like legislation in an appropriation bill, but it appears to me that ip 
this particular instance I do not know who would object to it. 

Senator Savronsrautu. I do not know that anybody would. 

Senator Cnavez. It is subject to a point of order. 


NO HOUSE PRESENTATION 


Senator SavronstaLu. It has not been through the House at all’ 

General Moore. No, sir. It came to the attention of the Department 
when they attempted to give about 80 cents a meal for those people 
who had to take their meals because of their duty elsewhere than in 
a Government mess. You can pay $1.10 a day, a little bit better than 
35 cents a meal, when a man for his own convenience decides to eat 
outside of amess. That is not enough. 

Senator Cuavez. I still do not like those jail rations. I think $1.10 
is very poor. 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


General Moorr. We want to pay $2.57 or one-third of $2.57 when 
he has to eat in the Pentagon cafeteria or elsewhere. They cannot eat 
for that 35 cents. 

Senator Satronsta.u. I agree with you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator SavronsTaLuL. I am not objecting to it but I thought it 
might run into objection somewhere along the line. 

General Moore. It is possible because technically, as the Senator 
pointed out, it is subject to a point of order. If they understood it 
and there was time to explain it, I do not think there would be any 
objection. 

Senator Cravez. I think we can sell it to them, Senator, and | 
believe it is fair. 

Senator Savronstau. I do not question the fairness at all. 

Senator Cravez. What else do you wish to add, General ? 

General Moorr. That is all on that, sir. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT ON SALVAGE AND SCRAP 


Senator Cuavez. The National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., want this amendment : 


Provided further that no part of any appropriation or funds contained in this 
act and no funds available from prior appropriations shall be available for the 
operation, acquisition or construction of facilities for melting or smeltil¢ 


aluminum serap 
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Is there anyone here from the Defense Department who could dis- 
cuss that proposed amendment ? 


PRESENT PROVISION CITED 


(General Moore. Yes, sir. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that 
a very similar amendment was carried last year and repei ated this year 
and included in the bill as passed by the House. This provision as 
passed by the House prov ides: 


That no funds available to agencies of the Department of Defense shall be 
ysed for the operation, acquisition or construction of new facilities or equip- 
ment for new facilities in the continental limits of the United States for metal 
scrap baling, or shearing or for melting or sweating aluminum scrap unless the 
secretary of Defense or an Assistant Secretary of Defense designated by him 
determines, with respect to each facility involved, that the operation of such 
facilities is in the national interest. 


SCOPE OF REQUESTED AMENDMENT 


This provision goes further than that and does not permit any 
operation even though it be determined that it be in the national inter- 
est to continue the operation of such a facility. 

Senator Cuavez. If this committee should approve the House lan- 
suage there would be no necessity for the proposed amendment ? 

General Moore. That is right, sir. I have here from the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logisties, Mr. O. H. 
Dersheimer, staff director, commercial and industrial activities di- 
vision, Who can answer any questions the committee may pose in this 
field. 

Senator SarronstaLuL. Mr. Chairman, I think you have covered the 
subject. 

Senator Cuavez. I think so, too. If we approve the House lan- 
guage, there is no necessity for the proposed legislation. 


COMMU NICATION 


Senator Cuavez. The letter from the National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers will be included in the record at this point. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have received a copy of the bill, H. R. 6042, making 
appropriations for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, 

We note that section 615 of this bill is identical with section 715, Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1955, 

On May 26, 1954, I appeared before the Subcommittee on Armed Services Ap- 
propriations of the United States Senate Committee on Appropriations, and at 
that time requested that the following proviso be added at the end of section 715, 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act, 1955, so as to bring to an end the 
displacement of taxpaying small private business by this type of Government- 
owned and operated industrial facilities : 


“Provided further, That no part of any appropriation or fund contained in this 
act, and no funds available from prior appropriations, shall be available for the 
operation, acquisition or construction of facilities for melting or sweating alumi- 
nim scrap.” 
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Prior to my appearance before the Subcommittee on Armed Services Apy 
priations, the Select Committee on Small Business, United States Senate. had 
held a hearing on this subject of Government competition with private industry 
in the melting and sweating of aluminum scrap. 

This hearing before the Senate Select Committee on Small Business was oy), 
granted after that committee had made a thorough investigation after receiving 
our complaint and our request for a hearing against this Government competitin, n 

Our industry was represented at the hearing, as was the Department of Jjp. 
fense, and both sides were given every opportunity to state their case fully anq 
completely. 

Enclosed is a reprint in full of the section on aluminum sweating from the 
Annual Report of the Select Committee on Small Business of the United Stares 
Senate. 

We, therefore, earnestly and respectfully request your committee add the aboye 
proviso to section 615 of H. R. 6042. 

We also call to your attention section 639 of H. R. 6042, which section permits 
the Department of Defense to continue its unjustified and uneconomic Competition 
with the Waste Materials Industry, and on behalf of the members of this associa- 
tion, I respectfully request you do everything possible to have this section elimi. 
nated from this bill provided the House of Representatives passes H. R. 6042 
With section 639 included. 

Sincerely yours, 


N'0- 
} 


CLINTON M. WHITE, 
Executive Vice President, 
STATEMENT OF 0. H. DERSHEIMER, STAFF DIRECTOR, COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES DIVISION IN THE OFFICE OF THE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


SUPPORT FOR HOUSE LANGUAGE 


Mr. Dersuemmer. We are in favor of the House language, sir, 

Senator Cuavez. Anything further as far as restoration is eon- 
cerned ¢ 

General Moore. Mr. Garlock is here, Mr. Chairman, to present the 
appeals on three items involving the Air Force stock funds, the Air 
Force industrial fund, and a provision with respect to the procure- 
ment of passenger automobiles. 


Arr Force Stock Funps 


STATEMENT OF LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE (FISCAL MANAGEMENT) 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I have a general statement I woul 
like to place in the record concerning the Air Force appeals generally, 
and the action by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


I would like to summarize the Air Force’s position with respect to the action 
taken by the House of Representatives on the budget request submitted to the 
Congress by the President last January. 

In the appropriation for aircraft and related procurement, the House deleted 
the amount of $150 million indicating that a sum equal to this amount could be 
derived by review and reductions of old contracts. The Air Force initiated 
such a review several months ago and it is our estimate that as much as $15! 
million may be recouped from contracts let in fiscal year 1952 and prior years. 
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If this is possible, the program as originally submitted could be financed with 
the funds made available ; however, we are not certain that this is the most 
jesirable manner for utilizing the funds returned to the appropriation as a result 
of such a review. Further consideration will be given to this problem and it 
is hoped that a more satisfactory solution will be incorporated in the budget for 

fseal year 1957. 

The appropriation for major procurement other than aircraft was reduced 
350 million by action of the House of Representatives, again on the basis that 
review of prior year contracts would release sufficient funds to offset this reduc- 
tion and permit the carrying out of the entire program as originally presented. 
\s in the case of the appropriation for aircraft and related procurement, the 
\ir Force does not request restoration of this amount. We believe we can re- 
coup sufficient funds to carry out the original program. However, further study 
will be given to a method of handling these funds. It is hoped that a recom- 
mendation on this can be presented to the Congress next winter. 

With respect to the appropriation for maintenance and operations, $172,474,000 
was deleted, $60 million of which represented the inclusion of authority to use 
foreign eredits (deutschemark support) without deposit of equivalent amounts 
ty) the United States Treasury. All except $12,474,000 of the remainder was 
jeleted as the result of specific changes in program which occurred after the 
budget was presented to the Congress. Therefore, it must be assumed that the 
funds remaining are sufficient to carry out the original program. However, it 
should be realized that a vast number of individual items are financed in this 
appropriation, While a certain number of acts result in reductions, many acts 
also occur Which tend to increase the total required in this appropriation. 

With respect to the reduction of $12,474,000 which the House committee recom- 
mended be deleted from the maintenance and operations appropriation for 
permanent change-of-station costs, the Air Force concurs in the objective indi- 
cated by the House act: however, only $2,864,000 was included in this appropria- 
tion for costs of travel and transportation of household effects in connection 
with permanent changes of station. Five percent of this amount would be 
§143.000.. To absorb the difference of $12,331,000 will be difficult and will neces- 
sitate reductions in other programs. 

In the appropriation for military personnel, the amount of $8,089,000 was 
eliminated because of a desire on the part of the House to reduce permanent 
change-of-station travel. As indicated earlier, the Air Force is in agreement 
with the objective and has taken a substantial number of actions in the past 2 
vears to stabilize assignments and reduce permanent change-of-station move- 
ments. It is hoped that at a later time during these hearings Air Force witnesses 
may be heard who ean give the committee specific information as to these actions. 
We do not think we can make enough additional savings to effect this great a 
reduction in requirements for permanent change-of-station travel. To the extent 
that this is not possible, adjustments will be necessary in other parts of the mili- 
tary personnel program. 

The Air National Guard appropriation was reduced $300,000. This adjust- 
nent reflected a price reduction for fuel, and is not being appealed. 

A year ago the Congress by section 731% of the Appropriation Act extended 
the availability of certain annual appropriations for fiscal year 1952 for 1 addi- 
tional year for the purpose of permitting the Department of Defense to liquidate 
substantial amounts remaining in these accounts at the end of the normal 3-year 
period. The Air Force made a careful review of the outstanding accounts and - 
by June 80 of this year will have liquidated virtually all of these accounts, 
with a saving going to the Treasury in the amount of about $20 million because 
of the cancellation of contracts no longer considered necessary. In view of 
the suecess of this program, the Air Force instituted a similar program with 
respect to fiseal year 1958 annual funds and, with the exception of seven con- 
tracts, will have liquidated or canceled all obligations originally placed against 
fiseal year 19538 annual funds. In order to simplify the process of paying these 
‘ contracts (4 of which are for assist take-off units and 3 of which are for 
- millimeter guns), authority is requested to permit these funds to remain avail- 
able until expended. This action would in no way increase availability of funds . 
to the Air Force, but would merely simplify the settlement process for both the 
Government and the contractor. 

In addition to the deletion of these amounts from the appropriations of the 
Air Force, the House took action to reduce the Air Force stock fund by $300 mil- 
lion and the Air Foree industrial fund by an amount of $155 million. It was 

61179—55——_89 
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indicated in both cases that the principal reason for these reductions wag thp 
understanding that plans were not available for the use of such funds. The Air 
Force will increase activities in the Air Force stock fund by inclusion of commop. 
use standard stock items amounting to approximately a billion dollars on July 1, 
1955. Following the incorporation of these items, further study will be give, 
to additional items that may properly be incorporated and managed under the 
stock fund principle. In order to carry out such a program effectively, jt js 
requested that the amount of reduction in the Air Force stock fund be liniteg 
to $75 million at this time. With respect to the Air Force industrial fund, fina) 
plans are not available at the moment as to definite dates on which additinna) 
activities should be brought under this type of control. It is, requested tha 
the $155 million be allowed to remain in this industrial fund in order that, a 
such time as it becomes desirable to place appropriate activities under this type 
of financial control, action will not be impeded because of lack of funds with 
which to provide the cash or capital necessary to start such a program 

When the committee considers the general provisions, the Air Force will want 
to present justification for our request to increase the number of vehicles ty 
be purchased in addition to replacements, from the 503 provided for in th, 
House bill to 829, as provided for in the financing approved by the House. We 
will want to present to your committee reasons why we believe the amendment 
with respect to recruitment which was added by action on the floor of the Honse 
should be deleted. In our opinion the incorporation of this amendment in the 
Appropriation Act for this year would prove exceptionally costly. Information 
will be presented to the committee which will show that the increase will, over 
a period of time, exceed a billion dollars which, of course, is far in excess of the 
amount claimed in savings. However, more important, in connection with the 
amendment if incorporated into law, is the eventual introduction of 2-year per. 
sonnel into the Air Force system which would, in our opinion, substantially 
reduce the skill level with the result that efficiency and effectiveness of the con- 
bat units would be reduced. 

With respect to the other general provisions being appealed, the Air Force 
will join the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the other military depart. 
ments in presenting requests for revisions. 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Gartock. With respect to the first specific appeal you will find 
that the House indicated that they took the $300 million reduction in 
the cash in that fund because we had not presented specific plans for 
the utilization of that money. 

Senator Cuavez. You want to strike out $300 million and insert $75 
million ? 

Mr. Gariock. That is right. Since the time we were before the 
House, plans have been definitely settled for the starting on July 1 
of this year of a stock fund for the common-use items. We will initial- 
ly place in that stock fund about a billion dollars worth of material. 

Senator Cruavez. Mr. Secretary, you wish to strike out $300 million 
and insert $75 million. 

Mr. Garwock. It is a reduction. We want to reduce the proposed 
reduction, Starting this additional program for a substantial part 
of the Air Force stock fund on the 1st of July we will need additional 
cash. This will not affect the withdrawals from the Treasury but it is 
desirable to have this additional cash in order to properly manage 
this account. Therefore, we would like to have the reduction held to 
$75 million and maybe at some later date all or part of the remaining 
$225 million might be rescinded. 

But we think that this year with specific plans to utilize these funds 
which were not available at the time we appeared before the House, 
that this should be done. 

Senator SarronsraLL. The purpose of this is to permit you to pay 
your bills quickly ¢ 
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Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator SarronsraLL. And to get any reduction in paying your 
bills ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsrat.. In other words, if you needed 100 crank- 
shafts or pistons, you could buy them in this fund and distribute 10 to 
one airfield, 10 to another airfield, and 10 to another and that way get 
them cheaper and keep your stockpile up? That is the purpose ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

Senator SaronsraLy. In the end it is money in the Government’s 
pocket if this fund is big enough to pay promptly and to keep an ade- 
quate supply on hand ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. ‘The justification will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIk Force Stock FuND 


(I. R. 6042, p. 29, line 24) 


svi tat UNE RD <Sa W NR api ee cecties eres cae crake ral meatal $571, 300, 000 
Total amount recommended for availability by House committee__ 271, 300, 000 
Total availability by House floor action 271, 300, 000 


The Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


“or 


Page. 29, line 24: Strike out “$300,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$75,000,- 
00", an increase of $225,000,000 over the House approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The effect of the proposed amendment will be an increase of $225 million in 
the funds available to the Air Force stock fund over the total availability as 
approved by House floor action. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Air Foree plans to establish an enlarged stock fund operation as of July 1, 
1955, to inelude all common-use standard stock items. This stock fund opera- 
tion would be effective at depot level during fiscal year 1956 and it is planned to 
make it effective at base level beginning with fiscal year 1957. In order to provide 
suflicient working funds with which to begin this operation on July 1, 1955, it is 
necessary to have an estimated $225 million available to meet the immediate cash 
requirements and to cover the period during which charges are being acecumu- 
lated by the depots and paid into the stock fund. It is believed that the opera- 
tion of this stock fund in this enlarged area will contribute substantially to the 
Air Foree’s ability to manage and control its inventories and over a period of 
years it will result in significant savings and more effective supply management. 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Senator Cuavez. The justification will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
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(The justification referred to follows :) 


AMENDMENT, AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
(P. 30, line 1) 
(House hearings, Air Force, p. 1458) 
The Department of Defense requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 30, line 1: Delete the following: 
“AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


“The amount available in the Air Force Industrial Fund is hereby reduced by 
$155,000,000, such sum to be covered into the Treasury immediately upon approval 
of this Act.” 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would allow the Department of the Air Force to 
retain $155 million in the cash account of the Air Force industrial fund. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“Note.—In addition to the above reduction, the following rescissions are made: 
“* * * Air Force $455,000,000.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


In its Report No. 495, the House Appropriations Committee stated its feeling 
that the accelerated extension in the application of working capital funds required 
a Closer and continuing review of these operations by the Congress. It indicated 
its concern with the lack of definite plans for the utilization of the funds ayail- 
able in that extension and requested that further application of industrial and 
stock fund procedures be presented for approval to the committee. 

We welcome the increased interest and closer observation by the Congress of 
our efforts to improve fiscal management in the Department of Defense. We 
perhaps have been remiss in not keeping the Congress more intimately acquainted 
with our plans and with our progress, or perhaps with even the problems that 
have prevented more rapid accomplishment of identified objectives. 

It would seem appropriate in connection with this reclama for restoration of 
part of the rescinded funds to recite for the benefit of your commitee our plaus 
for the future of such funds in the Department. 

In testimony during the House appropriation hearings, the Army reported its 
current specific but tentative program to place 14 installations under the indus- 
trial fund, five of which (38 ports of embarkation and 2 Transportation Corps 
repair shops) have been surveyed and determined to be feasible. The remaining 
nine are programed for fiscal year 1956, subject to feasibility being confirmed 
and detailed management surveys to devise required accounting and management 
procedures being concluded. 

Two additional installations under the industrial fund, Camp Detrick and the 
New York port of embarkation, were contemplated for this year. The field work 
has been completed for some time but administrative problems have postponed 
activation. We hope, however, that activation of these installations can take 
place by July 1, 1955. 

If these plans are successful and the tentative activation dates kept, by the 
close of fiscal year 1956 the Department of the Army will have some 32 industrial 
installations in operation under industrial funds, thus providing added incentive 
for the development of modern management techniques as an effective means of 
determining and controlling the costs of work performed. These installations 
will bring under commercial-type fund control, as well as appropriation control, 
nearly $900 million of annual expenditure, assuming the present level of activity. 

Further work in the refinement and development of management techniques Is 
still required to realize the full benefits of the industrial fund principle. ‘1 hese 
techniques include the development of engineered standards for labor and ma- 
teriel and their appropriate application to effective labor control, production 
control and cost control procedures. 
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The first complete pilot operation in the Department of the Army is nearing a 
significant state of completion within the Chemical Corps. It is our hope and 
conviction that it will serve as a focal point from which to expand proven pro- 
cedures to the other installations of the Army. Ordnance Corps installations are 
making similar substantial progress. The more effective use of its management 
«hool at Rock Island is now in the planning stage and development and utiliza- 
tion of standards technicians in receiving increased attention from the organiza- 
tion of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

The principal additional field in the Department of the Army remaining to 
pe covered by industrial funding is the overhaul and repair of supply items. It 
is my expectation that a start in this area will be made in the near future. At 
present, the Army depot area is the site of a comprehensive study intended to 
simplify the allotment and accounting problems. This study has a high priority 
and is being given detailed attention prior to direct exploration of the applica- 
tion of industrial funding to overhaul and repair operations. 

In respect to the Navy program, 22 industrially funded activities (one of 
which covers 21 field printing plants) are currently in operation. These rep- 
resent 11, that is all, shipyards, 6 ordnance plants, the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service, the Marine Corps clothing factory, the Naval Research Laboratory 
at Anacostia, and the principal printing establishments of the Navy. 

Proposals are now under consideration to use the industrial fund at the David 
Taylor Model Basin, Washington, D. C.; the Public Works Center at Norfolk, 
Va.: and the Public Works Transportation Center, Treasure Island, Calif. Forty- 
one further activities including a ship repair facility, 6 research and develop- 
ment laboratories, 11 ammunition depots, ordnance test stations and proving 
grounds, 10 aviation repair facilities and the Naval Uniform Shop are cur- 
rently programed. It is conservatively estimated that with the present Navy 
capability some 3 years will be required to cover the application of this program. 

When completed we anticipate that at the present rates of activity, well over 
sl, billion of Navy expenditures will be brought under the same sort of man- 
agement controls which have proved effective for their counterparts in private 
industry. An up-to-date review of cash requirements, including cutting some 
corners here and there, indicates that this program can be effected with the cash 
capital remaining after House action rescinding part of the cash in the Navy 
industrial fund. 

I think that the very substantial savings effected by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service under an industrial fund are well known to the Congress. In 
general terms these annual savings are equivalent to the costs of building a For- 
restal class carrier or equipping an Air Force fighter wing with aircraft. Less 
well known is the highly developed application of the industrial fund at the 
Marine Corps’ only installation under this system, which though smaller in 
scope has proved out a comprehensive approach to effective management. This 
system may well serve as a pattern for improving other industrially funded aec- 
tivities. At this moment, teams of accounting and management personnel are 
studying proposals to accomplish the specific improved management techniques 
sought in both the shipyards and airplane overhaul activities. 

The Department of the Air Force has not to date found it expedient to place 
ais much emphasis upon the use of working capital funds as have her sister 
services, Air Force resources and capabilities in the accounting and management 
field have been occupied with the development and application of its financial 
control plan, and officials of that department have felt it inappropriate to utilize 
the working capital funds in a substantial program until further progress has 
been made. 

With respect to Military Air Transportation Service, the Congress has directed 
that the Air Force apply the industrial fund to the transport activities of that 
organization. That step is still under active consideration and when undertaken 
some $50 million of allocated cash capital will be required to finance the step. 

The development of internal control accounting at the Sacremento Air Force 
Base has reached the point where it appears that use of the industrial fund would 
uake a real contribution to effective cost control in the overhaul and repair 
ofairplanes. If it is determined that Air Force activities of this type are appro- 
priate to industrial funding as the Navy reports theirs to be, then some $100 
hillion of allocated cash will be required for the eight air materiel areas 
eventually involved. 

Kither or both of these steps could get underway this year. The withdrawal 
of $155 million from the Air Force industrial fund would not permit this desired 
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action and for that reason the funds should be restored, bearing in mind that 
we would still expect to check with the Congress before actually effecting thog 
installations. 

Much progress has been and is being made in the application of working capjtg 
fund procedure, and in the development of the improved management techniques 
which it inspires. The problems are comparable in significance and complexity 
to designing accounting and management concepts for a dozen giant corporations 
with a minimum to build on in the way of precedent and ready acceptance of » 
more modern system of financial control. 

We welcome the prospect of the Congress having a more intimate knowleiga 
of our accomplishments and of some of the day-to-day problems that we face. 
I have one fear—the action of the Congress in withdrawing funds at this partie. 
ular time may be interpreted as representing an unfavorable attitude towarg 
working capital funds; rather I know that many of you feel that we shoyq 
be making more rather than less progress in modernizing our financial approaches 
to effective management and top-level control. 


LACK OF SPECIFIC PLANS 


Mr. Gartock. With respect to the second appeal, sir, on the indus. 
rial fund, the House took the same approach, because we had not pre. 
sented specific plans to utilize the money. Unfortunately I cannot 
present any more specific plans today than when we were before the 
House. 

Senator CuHavez. You were reduced by $155 million on that item! 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. However, we have a number of items under 
consideration so that we would like to have that $155 million remain 
available for at least another year during which time we should 
develop our plans and utilize the funds. 

Senator Sattronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask there, if you had 
to choose between these two funds, you are ready now and can give 
detailed explanations as to why you want the stock fund; you are not 
quite so ready on the industrial fund ? 

Mr. Gariock. If we were pressed for priority, the priority has to 
go to the stock fund because we need that to implement plans that are 
now ready for the first of July. 

Senator Sattronstauu. If you could not get the industrial fund you 
could come back for it in the form of a supplementary fund when 
you are ready ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is correct. 

With respect to the third appeal, General Bogart will speak to that 
on the automotive vehicles. 


AIR FORCE PLANE BUILDUP 


Senator SautronstatL. May I ask Mr. Garlock two questions, first 
The other day Secretary of Air Force Talbott before the Armed Serv: 
ices Committee, or after being there, proposed a 35-percent stimulus it 
Air Force production in the B-52. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sattonstatu. If you go ahead with that increased produ: 
tion with the B—52’s, will you need more money than is required it 
the budget and will it change in any way the Air Force appeals from 
the House action ? 
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Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. We have been talking to the chairman 
about getting Mr. ‘Talbott and General Twining here before the group 
on that specific subject. We have not appealed the amount of money 
in the aircraft and related procurement appropriation because the 
amount the House gave us is the amount that is necessary to carry out 
the program originally presented to them and originally presented to 
this committee. The adjustments in connection with the B-52 pro- 
josal we were planning to handle separately, and the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff are available subject to certain out-of-town com- 
mitments to appear before this committee. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, I apologize; I did not know 
that they had been requested to appear. I will withhold my questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Before we close the hearings, both the Secretary 
and General Twining will appear before the committee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Actually, Mr. Chairman, it would not be out 
of place, perhaps, just. to say this: As I understand it from General 
Moore, Mr. Garlock, that would require us to put back $150 million 
that the House took out and add another $150 million, is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. I am not prepared today to speak to the specific 
amount, but that is the type of action that would be required. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Those are the figures that General Moore 
gaveme.. You do not disagree with those figures ? 
~ General Moore. I think the Air Force would like to reserve the 
right to change the amounts because they were not firm when I heard 
them mentioned. 

Mr. Gartock. As an order of magnitude as to the amount of money, 
that is correct. As to the specific amount, I would prefer to wait, 
Senator, if you permit me, until we come up on that. It is about that 
amount. 

Senator SarronstaLy. Thank you. 


AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 
Senator Cuavez. The justification will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

AMENDMENT, GENERAL PROVISIONS, SECTION 631—PURCHASE OF PASSENGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
P. 47, line 20) 

(House hearings, Department of Defense, p. 773) 


The Department of Defense requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 47, line 24: Delete “Marine Corps for two hundred and twenty-one” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Navy and Marine Corps for two hundred and sixty-seven.” 

Page 47, line 25: Delete “five hundred and three” and insert in lieu thereof 
“eight hundred and twenty-nine.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The proposed amendment will permit the Navy and Marine Corps to purchase 
267 passenger automobiles and the Department of the Air Force to purchase 


2) passenger automobiles without benefit of replacement. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 
None, 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The 1956 budget estimates included funds for the purchase of passenger moti, 
vehicles for the Department of the Air Force and the Marine Corps Without re. 
placement. Funds for the purchase of these vehicles were justified by the military 
departments in the course of the hearings on their title before the House. The 
House excepted 221 vehicles for the Marine Corps and 508 vehicles for the Depart. 
ment of the Air Force from the prohibition against the use of funds for the 
purchase of passenger automobiles except for replacement. Twenty-seven byes 
and nineteen ambulances, however, which are also classified as passenger vehi- 
cles, were inadvertently not included in the number expected for the Navy anq 
Marine Corps. Three hundred and twenty-six vehicles needed by the Departmen; 
of the Air Force for use in recruiting activities, and by the Air Force Academy, 
and the Air National Guard were also omitted from the exception to the proyj. 
sions of the section. The following table indicates the type and number of passer. 
ger motor vehicles allowed under the House action and the type and number 
which would be authorized under the amendment. 


House action Proposed action 


Marine Navy and 
C Air Force Marine 
Corps 


Sedans_- peed ee einai aahimets aaa taken GE Iiageeacy cc 221 


97 


Buses me i Set cakudenneaael buck ateneae 27 
Ambulances. __---.- --- neck Bint iaite wate dec neal acini clap iebiaan aiobe 19 
Station wagons. 


DUE + cncccnicieaeensabasebenebessustees 


HOUSE HEARINGS, PURCHASE OF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 


“Mr. LANMAN. * * * 

“This section was inadvertently not recommended for deletion from the budget 
The 1956 budget estimates included funds for the purchase of passenger motor 
vehicles for the three military departments without replacement. In view of 
the requirement for which a justification or justifications have been submitted 
by each of the departments in the course of the hearings on their titles of the 
bill, it is recommended that this section be deleted from the bill. 

“Mr. Davis. It is my recollection that there was a specific problem. There was 
the Air National Guard and the Ground Observer Corps. I understand that we 
were to have language furnished to us to take care of those particular instances, 
but I don’t recall our receiving any testimony that they expected to purchas 
automobiles that were not for replacement. 

“Mr. Gipson. The other two services likewise have automotive vehicles in 
their appropriations without replacement. 

“Mr. Manon. The committee will discuss that.” 


Senator Cuavez. General, will you proceed with the automobiles! 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF 
BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


PROCUREMENT OF NEW VEHICLES 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, section 631 of the House bill car: 
ries an authorization for procurement of new vehicles for 1956 for 
the Army, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force. Those authorizations 
are specific and it is an addition to the general provision which has 
been carried for two previous years which limits the purchase of pas- 
senger vehicles to those for replacement purposes only. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR FORCE CARS 


The authorization here provides for the Air Force to procure 503 
vehicles. That is in addition to replacements. Those are new vehi- 
cles and not replacements. Our requirement, sir, is for 829 passenger 
vehicles for which funds are carried in the major procurement other 
than aircraft appropriations. 

Senator Cuavez. The House allowed you 503 ? 

General BoGarr. Yes, sir; although they left the funds for all of 
them. 

Senator CHavez. Youask that we go up to 829? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garnock. They allowed us both 829 and 503 because they 
left the money in for the 829. But the language came out 503. We are 
asking fora correction in what we believe was an error in the House 
vrkap of the bill. 

Senator Cuavez. They made the money available but they said the 

umber of automobiles should be so and so ? 

” Mir. Gannoc K. That is right. 

General Bocarr. We made a special presentation on the 503 vehicles, 
sir, and we believe it was intended that we be authorized to purchase 
the S29. 

Senator CHavez. Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, Senator. I would like to make a statement with 
respect to “Maintenance and Operation” and “Military Personnel.” 

General Moorr. We have Army and Navy witnesses on this same 
item. 

Senator Cravez. Yes, sir. 

General Moorr. Admiral Smith. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. H. P. SMITH, USN, ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS AUTO REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Suara. Mr. Chairman, I am Admiral Smith, the Director 
of the Navy Budget. We have a similar item to that which General 
Bogart has just covered on cars. It is similarly to correct an inad- 
vertence, we feel, in the House action. They similarly granted us the 
funds for 221 sedans, 27 buses for the Marine Corps, and 19 am- 
bulances for the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy. But 
the language came out as 221. We would like to have that changed to 
267 passenger carrying vehicles. 

Senator Cuavez. We understand. 


PROPOSED STATEMENT 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rear ApM. E. W. CLexton, USN Deputy COMPTROLLER OF THE 
NAVY IN RECLAMA OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ACTION ON SECTION 631 OF 
H. R. 6042 


This reclama requests an increase of 46 passenger automobiles over the num- 
ber allowed by House action. The increase involves only ambulances and buses. 
For the past two fiscal years the appropriation acts for the Department of 
Defense have limited the purchase of passenger automobiles to those for replace- 
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ment only. As will be explained by representatives of the Bureau of Medici, 
and Surgery and the United States Marine Corps, certain exceptions to this limi- 
tation are needed this year. The House of Representatives, in their action oy 
the bill permitted augmentation in the amount of 221 passenger automobiles fo, 
the Marine Corps and, in addition, appropriated funds for the buses and ay 
bulances under discussion now. Although the House Appropriations Committe 
did not so indicate in their report, it is assumed that they intended to make those 
vehicles available to the Navy Department when they approved the funds, 

Inasmuch as the General Accounting Office has previously ruled that buses anq 
ambulances are included in the category “passenger motor vehicles,” it is coy 
sidered that a change in section 631 is required to permit the Navy Department 
to purchase the necessary buses and ambulances with the funds appropriated for 
that purpose by H. R. 6042. 

Senator Cuavez. If we delete that language, we will have to 
to conference anyway. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, Lieutenant Colonel Barreiro of the 
United States Marine Corps has a similar statement. 

Admiral Smrru. I just covered the Marine Corps in my statement, 

Colonel Dickry. That statement is correct. It covers our situation 
entirely. We point out again this is not a request for restoration of 
funds but simply a change in the general wording. 

Senator CHAVEz. They gave you the money ! ? 

Colonel Dickry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. But they said you could use only so many cars? 

Colonel Dickry. We feel it is an oversight. 

Senator SatronstaLtt. How many of these are new cars and how 
many are replacements ? 

General Bogart. All of these are new cars for the Air Force. This 
is in addition to our replacement requirements. These are new vehicles 
required for new installations and for the recruiting services. 


TYPE OF CARS 


Senator Cuavez. What is the type of cars? 

General Bocarr. We have 277 sedans for the recruiting services, sir; 
11 sedans, 4 station wagons, and 12 buses for the Air Force Academy. 

Senator Cuavez. But it does not tell the picture when you say 

“sedans.” You get the impression you get an expensive car. 

General Bogart. These are light ‘sedans, § Senator, and subject to the 
limitation that has been carried on cost. 

Senator Cuavez. Fourteen hundred dollars, I think. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; it is at the present time. 

Senator Cuavez. When you say “sedan,” the first impression that 
you get is that you are buying an expensive car. You do not want that 
to appear in the record. 

General Bocarr. There are 14 station wagons for the Air National 
Guard and 8 ambulances for the Air Force medical centers. That is 
the total of this requirement, and all of those are new. 

Senator Cuavez. Any more questions? 

Senator SatronstaLL. No. If these are all new cars, I have no 
further questions. In addition to this you have your replacements! 

General Bogarr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sauronstat.. Did you itemize in the House hearings why 
you need all these new cars ? 
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General Bocarr. Yes, sir, we did. We justified these specifically as 
new requirements, and we also covered our replacement requirements 


in detail. al 
Senator SALTONSTALL. ‘Thank you. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CHavez. You may proceed. 
The justification will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(‘Lhe information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, AIR FORCE 
(H. R. 6042, p. 26, line 13) 
{he Department of the Air Force requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 26, line 18: Strike out the period at the end of the line and insert the 
following : 
«. Provuded, That an additional sum, not to exceed $55 million of the funds 
appropriated under this head for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, shall 
remain available until expended, solely for the liquidation of obligations legally 
incurred against such appropriation, during the period for which such appro- 
priation was legally available for obligation, for assist takeoff units and 
armaments.” 

SFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit the Department of the Air Force to 
retain, for expenditures against valid obligations only, up to $55 million of 
fiscal year 1953 “Maintenance and operations” funds, which otherwise would 
expire, for purposes of expenditure by the Department, on June 30, 1955. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


This matter was not commented upon in the House committee report. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Among the outstanding unliquidated obligations of fiscal year 1953 ‘“Main- 
tenance and operations” funds of the Department of the Air Force are approxi- 
mately $46.4 million for assist takeoff units and over $13.5 million for 20 mm. 
guns. 


Assist takeoff units 


The assist takeoff units are under 1 Army, 2 Navy, and 1 Air Force contracts. 
Contractors for these items experienced difficulty, while in the developmental 
phase, in meeting Air Force standards in qualification tests. Accordingly, 
production was cut back in order to allow the contractors the additional time 
required to produce an acceptable product, and it is now considered that the 
added time will enable them to meet Air Force specifications. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


While some deliveries currently are being made, the latest completion date of 
the four contracts is not expected to occur until early in calendar 1957. Of the 
$46.4 million unliquidated, it is estimated that expenditures through June 30, 
1955, will not exceed $6 million, leaving $40.4 million in obligated but unexpended 
funds the availability of which, for expenditure, should be extended to permit 
direct payment to contractors by the Air Force and to avoid having to process 
their payments through the General Accounting Office via the certified claims 
procedure. 
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20 mm. guns 














































Sel 
A comparable situation exists with respect to the 20 mm. guns, purchased 1] 
through Army Ordnance. Guns were not meeting Air Force standards, and pyo. ait 
duction was cut back to permit the incorporation of design engineering changes Depa 
and reduce to a minimum the number of guns requiring reworking, while stil] go. But \ 
curing delivery on the maximum number (currently 240 per month) Which could Mr 
be produced economically. I wol 
Although the present delivery rate may be increased, deliveries will run jnto 
late calendar 1956 according to current estimates. As of June 30, 1955, there we hi 
will remain unexpended some $13.6 million of the obligations for this item, whic, we hi 
amount should be extended as to availability for expenditure. reduc 
Sel 
REDUCTION IN TRAVEL FUNDS [thin 
Senator Cravez. You may proceed. 
Mr. Gartockx. Mr. Chairman, we have not requested restoration of 
any of the money deleted by the House in the “Maintenance and opera. (ie 
tions” appropriation or in the “Military personnel” appropriation, JJ pth 
However, there is a situation there that we believe we need to ¢ ‘all to Sel 
your attention. In the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation (T 


the House deleted $172 million: 12 million of which they indicated had For 
to do with permanent change of station travel. That was 5 percent cut JJ yents 
on all 3 military departments. The 5 percent would be difficult enough J awa 
to absorb, but it was applied against all of the travel money in the 
appropriation. See 

Senator Cuavez. Across the board ? ra 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir: not just against the permanent change of We 
station. There was only six-hundred-odd-thousand dollars in that Hj! 
appropriation for permanent-change-of-station travel, plus some $22 a 
million for transportation of household effects. Therefore, we cannot Bi yjor 
possibly save $12 million by reduction of PCS. Let me make it clear Jinn o 
that we concur with the House objective of cutting down on unneces- "2? 
sary change-of-station travel. However, we cannot save 12 million in ye " 
this part of the appropriation, and it means we will have to go to Bio ¢ 
some of the other activities and reduce them in order to remain within Jj trave 
the total amount of money appropriated. and a 

Senator Cuavez. But you are not asking for the restoration? “> 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Wilson did not send a request for restoration. co 

Senator Cuavez. So you think that if it is necessary to spend those JM eimi 
$12 million you can get them from some other funds? Dey 


Mr. Garrock. If we do not have it, we will have to get it from some 9g" 


place else. a 
NO RESTORATION REQUESTED his c¢ 

We 

Senator Cravez. I know, but you are not asking for it ? befor 
Mr. Gartock. That is correct, Iam not asking for it. e 
Senator Crravez. We get the Budget Bureau to advise us but after Boris 
all it is this committee and the Congress that appropriates it. Do Au 
you need it? perso 
Mr. Garnock. My recommendation to Mr. Talbott and his recom- a 
mendation to the Secretary of Defense was that we need it. The Th 


opinion of the Office of the Secretary of Defense was that within the JJtrb 
total appropriation of $3,670 million, the amount of $12 million could Jet 
be absorbed. There is much to be said for that approach to the 
problem. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the point. I do not want this committee, 
and 1 know the committee itself does not wish to deprive the Defense 
Department of one penny that they are entitled to and should have. 
Rut we do want you to also cooperate and tell us where we can reduce. 

Mr. Gartock. In this particular area, I have General Stone here. 
| would like to have him indicate to the committee some of the steps 
ve have taken to cut permanent change of station travel. We think 
ve have made a pretty good record. We just got caught in a general 
reduction. 

Senator CuAvez. [think that is not only good for the committee, but 
[think it is good for the general public. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather lengthy dissertation 
on this which I would like to submit for the record if I may. 

Senator Cuavez. That may go into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


For fiscal year 1956, the Air Force is requesting $172,706,000 to cover require- 
nents for permanent changes of station travel. This compares with $178,582,000 
actually obligated in fiscal year 1954 and estimated obligations of $189,644,000 for 
fiscal year 1955. Thus, with 10 percent fewer travel dollars in 1956 as compared 
with 1955, we plan to maintain a force containing an average strength 10,000 
higher than 1955 and will activate 10 more wings. This will be a tremendous 
task 

We originally estimated we would need $184 million in PCS travel funds for 
fiscal vear 1956. In December 1954, however, it became necessary for the Air 
Force to reduce its request for funds in the “Military personnel” appropriation. 
In order to prevent a reduction in military man-years in the program, an area 
where General Hobson has already indicated a deficit, we applied over $11 mil- 
lion of the reduction to the PCS travel area. Thus, we could maintain our full 
manpower program, but would have to find ways to reduce the amount of 
movement. 

At this time, we do not know specifically how to curtail travel to stay within 
the funds cited. Over the past 18 months we have carried out an aggressive 
travel economy program. All areas which generate travel have been examined 
and action has been taken to eliminate unnecessary travel. Some of the actions 
wehave taken are: 

We inaugurated a policy of filling overseas requirements for some skilled air- 
men direct from the technical schools instead of levying on the commands, thereby 
eliminating one move for each requisition. 

Dependent tours in the Far Hast Air Force have been lengthened, thereby 
reducing travel of families. 

We require that airmen have at least 18 months Zone of the Interior residence 
between overseas tours unless the airman volunteers and is made available by 
his command, in which case 12 months Zone of the Interior residence is required. 

We now require that officers and airmen have at least 18 months retainability 
before being assigned overseas instead of the 12 months formerly required, thus 
whieving a longer overseas tour. 

We have reduced the time spent at water ports of embarkation and ports of 
derial embarkation for officers and airmen awaiting overseas shipment. 

Authority has been given to overseas commands to extend overseas tours of 
Personnel to a maximum of 48 months, on a voluntary basis. 

A new policy has been issued authorizing voluntary application for a new over- 
seis tour from airmen currently serving overseas. 

; The Air Force implemented project Native Son thus reducing the requirement 
lor basic support military skills overseas with a collateral reduction in overseas 
totation of such military skills. 

Finally, the Air Force established a new policy on concurrent travel of depend- 
fits to overseas areas. Concurrent travel is now automatic to Alaska and 
Panama. In other areas, airmen on an individual basis may request concurrent 
travel. If housing is available, request is granted. 
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An examination of the PCS travel budget will show that about 84 Dereent of 
the money requested is to cover travel which is only slightly susceptible to COn- 
trol measures. These areas which are virtually uncontrollable are: Procure. 
ment travel associated with the gains of new personnel, separation travel in 
connection with the loss of personnel upon expiration of their terms of Service 
training travel which is necessary to qualify our personnel for the complicated 
duties they will perform in our modern Air Force, and travel to move personne) 
to and from overseas. Since 30 percent of our forces are deploved overseas, wa 
find that 53 percent of our budget is required in overseas rotation alone. 

Only 16 percent of our budget is required for purposes other than procurement, 
Separation, training, and overseas rotation movements. This part of the budget 
must cover a major portion of the moves required when we activate new units 
moves of units between ZI bases, moves for compassionate reassignments, moves 
of personnel who complete fixed tours at certain ZI stations, for example, the 
statutory 4-vear limit on tours in the Pentagon and finally, moves for neressary 
redistribution of personnel. 

Most of these redistribution moves themselves are generated by the loss of 
personnel. For examonle, a fully qualified radar mechanic at an aireraft contro) 
and warning site completes his term of enlistment and does not choose to reenlist 
He must be replaced. We try to renlace him with an overseas returnee or with 
an airman from the training pipeline. Considering the level of qualifications 
resuired in the job, however. it may be necessary to shift an airman from some 
other ZI duty station to take his place. This is a necessary redistribution of 
personnel move. 

Since the bulk of our travel funds are required due to the gain and loss eyele 
and overseas rotation, the problem of retention of personnel is intimately asso. 
ciated with the travel budget. Whatever we can do to retain our skilled person. 
nel will be reflected in savings in the PCS travel budget. Also, with ereater 
retention. a larger nronortion of our personnel will remain overseas for ful] 
tours. This will yield substantial dividends in stability and reduced PCS travel 
budgets. 

At this time T would like to present two charts, one in terms of moves and one 
in terms of dollars. These charts show comparisons of total PCS travel for 
fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

The chart on moves by category shows at a glance the effect of the hizh 
personnel gains and losses of fiscal vears 1955 and 19456. In fiscal year 1956, 
48 nercent of all moves will be to nrocure new personnel and separate personnel 
whose terms of service expire. This compares with only 35 percent in fiscal 
year 1954. 

Moves required to train new personnel increase while moves for career train- 
ing of our more senior officers and airmen decline. 

Redistribution moves and overseas rotation moves decline significantly in 
fiscal vear 1956, as a much greater nortion of the Air Force PCS moves will be 
in eonnection with the gain and loss of nersonnel. 

The chart comparing PCS travel budgets in terms of dollars highlights the 
percentage of the total funds required to move personnel to and from overseas. 
The percentage has declined as a greater proportion of the funds are needed to 
proenre new personnel and senarate personnel leaving the Air Force 

Roth of these analvses point un the difficultv involved in absorbing over! 
rednetions in PCS travel. Only 11 nercent of the moves and 14 nercent of the 
fonds are nsed in retistribution moves. Since vracticallv all other moves are 
dietated hv the Air Force mission, fund reductions must be absorhed in this 
retistrihntion area. As pointed out previouslv a substantial portion of the 
redistribution moves, themselves. are required by the personnel gain and loss 
cycle and necessary overseas rotation. 

Tn eonelusion, the Air Force believes that the PCS travel budget for fiscal vear 
1956 is an absolute minimum statement of reannirements. We are even mneer 
tain. at this time, how we can carrv out necessarv moves within this budvet 

We recognize that isolated examnles of unnecessary moves of individuals will 
continue to oeenr. This is inevitable in a force of almost 1 million military rer 
sonnel. esnecially considering our worldwide commitments and the growing n- 
ture of the force. The Air Force intends to continue to study carefnily the PCS 
travel area to develon nolicies which will nromote personnel stability and sive 
travel funds. Nevertheless, we do feel that we are apnroaching the noint of ti: 
minishing returns in apvlving reductions to this area. Further substantial red 
tions in movement can only be achieved by postponing activation of units, extent 
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ing overseas tours to undesirable lengths or other actions not compatible with 
maintenance of high personnel morale or combat effectiveness of the Air Force. 
The greater potential for reducing the dollar requirements for PCS travel lies in 
a higher reenlistment rate and the consequent stability which it will engender. 


tnalysis of Air Force permanent change of station moves, fiscal years 1954, 1955, 1956 


| Fiscal year 1954 Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 
| 
—— oo. et | —— “ie = 
Percen , e I xy -erce 

: ¢ | Number Percent Number Percent 
of total ot vaareae'l of total of thewen of total 
moves “| moves >| moves 


| Number 
| of moves 


| 

Movement required to procure or | 
release personnel: | 
Moves of personne] into the Air | 

Force = : —_ | 214, 937 4 442, 866 | 28. 463, 893 
Moves of personnel to homes 

upon separation from the Air | 

Force | 178, 627 5.8 | 275,175 | 7.6 | 274,397 | 

Movement required to train new | 
personnel to perform a duty in the 
Air Force: Moves of personnel to 
and from training stations ‘ 198, 073 : ; | } 291, 711 
Movement required for normal 
career training to raise skill levels: 
Moves of personnel to and from | | 
training stations__--- 5 } 2. 13, 303 13, 210 | 
Movement required as result of fixed | 
tour policy in overseas areas: | 
Moves of individuals to and from | 
overseas (except those moving in | | 
organizations) --- -- é 335, 014 | 29.6 20. 275, 391 
J, Movement required to deploy units: | 
Moves of personne] in units-- | 34, 564 3.0 | ; 39, 627 
Movement required to redistribute 
Air Force personnel to support Air 
Force missions: Moves of personnel 144, 105 2.8 L , 168, 151 

Examples: (1) Replace person- | 
nel who separate and other 
trained replacement is not avail- 
able in the training pipeline. 

(2) Replace personnel who go 
overseas and other trained re- | 
placement is not available in the | 
pipeline. | 

(3) Move personnel into units | | 

being activated. | | | 








(4) Compassionate reassign- | 
ments. | 











Total 1, 134, 641 | 100.0 |1, 565, 145 
\ | 


100.0 |1, 526, 380 
t 
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Analysis of Air Force permanent change of station costs, fiscal years 1954. 
and 1956 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal Percent Fiscal Percent Fiscal Percent 
year 1954 of total | year 1955 | of total | year 1956 of tota 


I, Movement required to procure or 
release personnel: 
Moves of personnel into the Air 
Force __- : $9, 498 
Moves of personnel to homes 
upon separation from the Air 
Force 16, 366 
II. Movement required to train aew 
personnel to perform a duty in the 
Air Force: Moves of personnel to 
and from training stations 
. Movement required for normal career 
training to raise skill levels: Moves 
of personnel to and from training 
Stations _ - 
. Movement required as result of fixed 
tour policy in overseas areas: Moves 
of individuals to and from overseas 
(except those moving in organiza- 
tions) _- 106, 926 
7, Movement required to deploy units: 
Moves of personnel in units 5, 673 
7I, Movement required to redistribute 
Air Force personnel to support Air 
Force missions: Moves of personnel 21,018 
Examples: (1) Replace personnel 
who separate and other trained re- 
placement is not available in the train- 
ing pipeline. 
(2) Replace personnel who go over- 
seas and other trained replacement is 
not available in the pipeline 
(3) Move personnel into units being 
activated. 
(4) Compassionate reassignments 


BUN a Ghd ehh . 78, 582 100. 0 189, 644 100. 0 172, 706 


SAVINGS ON TRAVEL 


General Sronr. As you recall, I briefed the committee the other 
day to a certain extent on the type of moves we made in the redue- 
tion of travel. We feel that this travel program which we have had 
in effect for well over 2 years now has been an effective one in that 
we saved during fiscal 1954 approximately $7 million in this area, 
and in fiscal 1955 about $15 million will be saved. That is in the face 
of a growing travel ie associated with a bigger force, with 
greater losses, and greater gains in our personnel stre ngth. 

One of the portions in the report of the House committee restricts 
the flexibility on the utilization of funds to the extent that that fund 
cannot be used for travel or transportation of things unless they 
are 

POSITION OF COMMITTEE ANALYZED 


Senator SaLronstaLL., Mr, Garlock, it seems to me that you put 
Senator Chavez and myself in a very embarrassing position in this 
item. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, that if Mr. Garlock and 
his associates in uniform come up here and ask us for this after he 
very frankly and truthfully says the Secretary of Defense has not sent 
it up, What you should do if you feel the need of it is to go back and 
get a letter from Mr. Wilson before we mark this bill up, saying that 
he reconsiders and sends it down or send a letter down saying that 
he does not want it. Otherwise, you leave us in the position of going 
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head and restoring things which the Secretary of Defense says he 
Joes not believe should be restored. I would rather hear the testimony 


ita later time if you get such a letter as that. Otherwise, the only 
‘hing we can do is to leave this item out. 

Mr. Gartock. I am sure I do not intend to embarrass either you or 
‘he chairman on this question. I thought I made it clear in response 
‘a question by the chairman that I was not asking for the restoration. 
[ believe I was asked if the Air Force needs these funds and I replied 
to this committee that the Air Force had requested the Office of the 
secretary of Defense to forward an appeal for the restoration of this 
amount. I also indicated that there is much to be said for the view 
that within an appropriation of this size that a $12 million item can 
be absorbed. I wanted to point out for the record that it would be 
mpossible to save the $12 million in PCS travel as the House 
committee recommended in their report. This is due to the fi act that 
there was only $640,000 in the “Maintenance and operation” appro- 
priation to support the permanent change of station costs. Most of 
the permanent change of station money is in this “military personnel” 
ap proprit ation. 

Senator SarronstatL. Then what you want to say to us is that in 
your opinion the House report cannot be carried out. You will save 
ihe $12 million or you will not appeal the $12 million, but you will 
ave to take the $12 million from some other source than what the 
flee suggested. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. Mr. Wilson’s letter covers that ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Senator Savronstatt. That is what you are now saying to us? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You are not asking us to restore it ? 

Mr. Garnock. That is right. I was only suggesting that the com- 
mittee might want to know because m: avbe next year somebody will 
say we did not save the $12 million as directed by the Congress. I 
thought the committee might want to know all the things that we have 
done to cut down the permanent change of station travel. 

General Stone has such a statement that he can put in the record if 
you desire. 

Senator Cravez. I think if you could get the Secretary to send us 
a letter with his views, it would be helpful. 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary in his letter stated 
specifically that he requested the committee in its report to take cog- 
nizance of this situation, and he has already explained it rather spe- 
cifically in his letter. 

Mr. Gartock. The only part that is not covered is the amount of 
money. I have not asked for restoration of the funds. I just stated 
it is going to be difficult to get along without the money deleted by 
House action. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE LETTER CITED 


Senator Cuavez. Here is the Secretary’s letter 


In its report the House Appropriations Committee expressed its desire and 
intent to restrict expenditures of funds for travel of military and civilian per- 
sonnel, The reduction is to be made for this purpose. The amount of money 
involved is relatively small in comparison with the total availability. For ex- 
ample, in the Air Force the appropriation, “Military personnel,” was reduced by 


61179—55——90 
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$8,089,000 for movements of individuals and household effects in a permanep 
change, leaving a balance of $3,670 million. 

Although the restoration of the reduction made by the House in travel anj 
transportation may not be necessary because of the relatively large sum of money 
Within the various appropriation titles affected, it may nevertheless be necessary 
in certain instances to make program adjustments to permit urgent and neces. 
sary travel and transportation. To the extent this becomes necessary during 
the fiscal year, the Department of Defense will advise the Appropriations Coy. 
mittee. It is requested that the committee’s report indicate that cognizance 
has been taken of this situation. 

That is what you are pointing out to us? 

Mr. Garvock. That is the point to which I was speaking. 

Senator Cuavrz. Are there any further questions? 

If not, what about more restorations ? 

General Moorr. Mr. Chairman, that completes the justification of 
the Secretary of Defense’s request for restorations. At this time | 
wish to thank the chairman and the members of the commitee for the 
patient consideration that they have given the request of the Depart- 
ment of Defense during these many long days of hearings. 

Senator Cuavez. I made a statement when we started the hearings 
that I felt that I was speaking for the committee. We do not want to 
deprive the Department of Defense of one penny that they are entitled 
to. But we were hoping that throughout the hearings they might tell 
us where we could save a dime now and then. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Moore. I understand that they will be ready to appear on 
Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Thursday, June 2, 1955, the committee 
recessed, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 6, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2 p. m., in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Hayden, Ellender, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Saltonstall, Knowland, and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER), AND MAJ. GEN. R. S. 
MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order, please. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Secretary. I believe I can 
suy for the committee that we do believe you want to help the com- 
mittee. Your past history in private and public indicates that you 
have had to meet a payroll as a private citizen. We want you to use 
the same kind of talent and the same ideas in trying to tell us, this 
committee, where we can save a dime now and then. You may 
proceed. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Defense De- 
partment does have a number of items we want to discuss with you 
this afternoon. I would like to say for all of us that we are con- 
scious of the responsibility of trying to get more defense for the dol- 
lars that Congress and the people make available for the purpose. 
The Department of Defense is a very big outfit with many problems to 
handle. There are more than 4 million of us—military and civilian. 
I have said a few times that if I knew everything that was going on 
at all echelons day and night I would be so bothered I would not be 
able to sleep. You cannot cope with every single detail or fix it all 
up at once. It is a very fine outfit, and I think we are getting a little 
better all the time. : 

ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURE 


At this time last year about the best we thought we could do on our 
current expenditures was $3714 billion. We hope to wind up the 
fiscal 1955 year at about $35 billion. So we have saved $214 billion. 
That is a lot of money. Millions of Americans have to work pretty 
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hard to pay that much in taxes. So we are conscious of what you 
mentioned, Mr. Chairman, of our responsibilities. 

Senator Cravez. The thing going through the mind of the chaip. 
man is this, Mr. Secretary. Do you have the author ity as Secret; ry of 
Defense to actually supervise the expenditures of the lower echelons 
under your Department, or do you just get their advice and approve 
it ? 

Secretary Witson. I have plenty of authority. The problem js 
to organize the place in such a way that the authority can be properly 
used and executed. I have to have the cooperation of the people. 
There is an old military saying not to assert more authority than you 
can administer. There is no use for me to issue orders if they are not 
going to be carried out. 

Senator Cuavez. Why can they not be carried out ? 

Secretary Wirson. It is a question of having everyone understand 
exactly what the orders mean and wholeheartedly work at it. I am 
not dissatisfied with the progress we are making, although I had 
hoped to make a little more a little faster. 

Senator ELienper. Mr. Secretary, when you say that the cost for 
next year will be $214 billion less than this yea 

Secretary Witson. No, sir. That is the year we are just finishing 
up. There are two aspects of our budget. One is how fast are we 
going to spend money in the current year and the other is what kind of 
new funds we ask the Congress to approve to carry our programs into 
the future. There are always those two figures to talk about. 


QUESTION OF SAVINGS 


Senator Ertenper. Would you consider those savings ? 

Secretary Witson. They were savings. 

Senator ELLenprer. In what respect / 7 You mean you purchased as 
much for 35 billion as you thought originally would require 3714 
billion ? 

Secretary ae We got for $35 billion what we thought was 
going to cost us $3714 billion to get. 

Senator Extenper. It might have been overestimated. 

Secretary Wirtson. No. It was the best estimate you could make. 
The reduction in expenditures resulted largely from improvement in 
operations of the services. In other words, we carried out our military 
program and we were still able to save money. 

Senator Ernenper. You mean you could reduce the force you 
thought you would need. You thought you would need more, but 
you were able to do with less. Is that what it amounts to? 

Secretary Witson. When you either save money or are able to 
expand your effective activities faster than you had programmed. If 
you slip on your milit: wy program or if you spend more money than 
you thought you were going to spend, you lose it. 

Senator Enrenper. Of course, if you make a good guess and say 
Russia won’t attack in 5 years you might save all of this. 

Secretary Witson. That is your 1 esponsibility. 


SEPARATION OF PROPAGANDA FROM FACT 


Senator ELLenper. I am just wondering if you people have a method 


of separating pure propaganda from real facts? In other words, I 
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nave found that many of our representatives abroad fall for a lot of 
propaganda, We are sometimes made to spend a lot of money just 
necause Of statements that emanate from Russia or some of her “satel- 
lites. Iam wondering the extent to which your outfit is able to sepa- 
rate this propaganda that in many instances is issued to spend all the 
money we can, from the real thing. 

Secretary Witson. Our policy, ‘of course, is basic ally one of strength 
for a long period of time, and not to be overinfluenced by propaganda 
business from a potential enemy or a little wishful thinking on the 
part of ourselves or our allies. 

Senator Cuavez. Tell us what you will take in your own words. 

Secretary Witson. Senator, I can assure you that the Defense De- 
partment 1s not unduly influenced by these ripples that occur in the 
ntern: itional area in the prop: ganda field, and so forth. ‘That is one 
of the reasons we were able to again gain in the efficiency with which 
we carried out the program this last year. We had a pretty stable 

plan. That always helps you, especi: lly when you have large num- 
bers of people. You can separate fact from propaganda and go ahead 
with your business. If you keep changing the program all the time 
you confuse the people, and waste a lot of money. 
~ Senator ExLenper. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, I was very 
much impressed with the showing that was made when we met with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at which meeting you were supposed to be, 
although you were away and could not appear in person. At that 
time | was impressed with the apparent slow progress that was made 
with regard to Russia, in the Navy as well as the Air Force. But 
ere recently, because of something that somebody saw in Moscow, 
a great many people are disturbed. Now there seems to be a move 
on to increase the Air Force. That is what I had in mind when I 
suggested a while ago whether or not it was possible for you, with 
your advisors, to detect the difference between pure propaganda and 
the real MeC oy. 

Secretary Witson. We think we can within reason. Of course, to 
some degree the Iron Curtain in Russia really shuts off a lot of infor- 
mation. We would like to know more than we do. We do the best 
wecan in the light of what we feel we know. 


RELEASE BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Cuavez. This is the release that was made by the Depart- 
ment on May 13 


The Department of Defense today made public the following information. 
The Soviets have recently elected to expose a new aircraft development in 
iir parade formation over Moscow. These observations establish a new basis 
of our estimate of production of heavy jet bombers and medium bombers. There 
has also been the appearance of a turbo prop bomber and a new all weather 
fighter has appeared as expected. This knowledge is evidence of the modern 
technology of the Soviet aircraft industry and the advances which are being 
luade by them. 

It was that release that brought about the different conversations 
that took place throughout the country, including a general’s state- 
ment in Detroit, and ‘other things, that were denied over here most 
emphatically by both General Twining and by Secretary Talbott, 
as I recall. 
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While there might be something that they are making headway. 
you think we are still safe? 
































KNOWLEDGE OF SOVIET 


Secretary Witson. We know some basic things about the Russians 
They can copy anything in about 2 years. The first good example 
of that is when they got our B-29. Two years later they had some 
that they produced that were copies of them. We knew more thay 
a year ago that they did have a prototype of a big bomber somewhat 
comparable to our B-52. What we did at the time was to decide 
that we would expand the facilities for production of B-52’s. |; 
cost about $200 million to do it. We put in a second plant, and we 
had the business planned on a one shift basis. So we were foresighted 
enough to provide the capability of promptly stepping-up the pro. 
duction of B-52’s, if the Russians did make more rapid progress jy 
that particular area. 

You must remember there are a great many things involved besides 
just the big bomber. The medium bombers and our bases in other 
places over the world have been built at great expense. We have 
spent a good bit of money on our tankers so we can refuel medium 
bombers in the air and extend their range. So you have to look at 
the overall program. Anything sensational that happens, it gets 
a play in the press, and the people get worried. That is why we issued 
this statement. We took our time to do the best we can. 

Senator Cnavez. When they speak of aircraft, isn’t that a prescrip. 
tion item? In other words, one type of aircraft would answer one 
purpose, and one requirement, and another type of aircraft another 
purpose. You have to have all the prescriptions necessary to defend. 

Secretary Witson. You have to have them for all kinds of purposes. 

Senator Cnavez. That is the point I was trying to make. A tactical 
airplane would not do what you want done in research. 

Secretary Witson. A trainer is not a bomber in any sense at all. 


UNITED STATES COMPARISON WITH RUSSIA 


Senator Cuavez. Do you think we can assure the American people 
that notwithstanding this release, and the conversation that it brought 
about, that we are still as good as Russia or possibly better, or are we 
better ? 

Secretary Wirrson. That is right. General Twining is here. He is 
up on that every day with the very best information we have. You 
can ask him. 

Senator Cuavez. But they still ask questions. When we get 
through here this afternoon they are going to say, “Is Russia better 
than we are, or are we better than Russia?” I am reasonably satisfied 
with Secretary Talbott’s statement and General Twining’s statement. 
But you are the boss. 

Secretary Wiison. We say we are better. 

Senator E.tenper. I hope so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Secretary Witson. Maybe I could get over the two little pieces 
that I personally wanted to bring up before you. If you are through. 
the rest of the outfit can finish their part, though I am sufficiently 
interested in all of it that if I have the time, I would like to stay. 
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RESTORATION REQUESTED 


There is one relatively small item in money. In my letter of May 20, 
consideration was requested for restoring $250,000 to the $12 million 
appropriation recommended by the House of Representatives for 
civilian salaries and other expenses for running the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Just to place the request in perspective, I want to mention that 3 
years ago the appropriation for these purposes was over $14 mil- 
jion. Progressively intensive efforts have been made to reduce the 
anount of money required. We reduced the total number of per- 
gnnel approximately 420. That is just in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense—275 civilians and 150 military. Because of the 
efort to reduce the personnel in the Office of Secretary of Defense 
we were able to keep our initial request for funds for fiscal year 1956 
to $12,250,000. Since consideration of the request by the House of 
Representatives, a number of things have arisen which have increased 
the requirement for qualified personnel. The areas where increased 
emphasis would be profitable are maintenance engineering on new 
weapons, quality control of inventories, weapons testing, improve- 
ment of accounting and fiscal systems, evaluation of studies on the 
organization and operation of the Department of Defense and others 
of a similar nature. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


In addition, the studies of the Commission on Organization of the 
ixecutive Branch of the Government, called the Hoover Commission, 
aitirely aside from recommendations of public policy, the committee 
has made numerous management recommendations as to the possible 
increased efficiency and economy within the Department of Defense. 
l wish at the earliest moment to be able to assign qualified people to 
the task of implementing every recommendation which shows promise 
of providing increased readiness at lower cost. If we attempt to ac- 
complish all of the things considered as necessary and desirable, the 
ippropriation request would total about $12,900,000 or some $650,000 
more than initially requested. Even with the restoration of the 
$250,000 requested, our capabilities to undertake the additional activi- 
ties which should produce increased efficiency and economy would be 
somewhat limited. 

We will make every effort, however, to achieve these improvements 
within the amount initially requested. I am just asking to have re- 
stored the initial amount we asked for and pointing out that we have 
alittle bigger job to do than perhaps we realized. 

Senator Cuavez. That was $250,000? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes, sir. 


Orrice or Pusuic INFORMATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Cuavez. What about the next item in your justification 
sheet, Mr. Secretary. That is $100,000 for salaries and expenses, OPI. 
Secretary Witson. You can speak to that, Mr. McNeil. 
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Mr. McNrm. Assistant Secretary Ross brought that matter up the 
other day. It was the question of $100,000 which was the reductioy 
made by the House. With the effort to reduce the total cost of public 
information by centralizing some of these functions in the Office of 
Public Information, it was felt that the amount originally requeste| 
was a reasonable request. 


INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Senator CuaAvez. Title II, Interservice Activities, runs into quite 
little item of $11 million, $40 million, $25 million, $495 million, 
$320,000. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. McNem. The other items are satisfactory except the one unde 
that heading called emergency fund. Mr. Quarles will be here shortly 
and speak to that. 

Senator Cuavez. Restoration is requested on May 20, of those items 
I enumerated. You are only requesting a restoration of $10 million 
to a $25 million item. 

Mr. McNett. Plus a new item we wish to discuss as soon as Assistan} 
Secretary Quarles arrives, which will be in a few minutes. We have 
one other item we would like to bring up, if we may, in the meantime, 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Secretary Witson. That has to do with the so-called Air Foree 
Industrial Fund. My memorandum of May 20 included a request for 


the restoration of $155 million to the Air Force Industrial Fund, which 
had been recommended for rescission by the House of Representatives, 
I understand that this action had been based on a lack of a sufficiently 
firm program on the part of the Air Force. Hence the views of the 
House based on information presented to them are understandable, 
So also is the absence of a firm figure. 

The Air Force has been so busily engaged in other directions, espe- 
cially in the overall expansion, that some of the advantages of in- 
dustrial funding have not been fully realized. Hence the Air Force 
has not had the same opportunity to develop a program for industrial 
funding of appropriate activities as have the Army and the Navy, 
However, we in the Department of Defense have had the use of this 
technique much in mind. The above $155 million is specifically needed 
to provide a working capital account for these activities where this 
management device is applicable. 


ENDORSEMENT OF FUND 


The application of the industrial fund to such activities has been 
endorsed repeatedly and specifically by the House Armed Services 
Committee, the House Appropriations Committee, Preparedness Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the Senate Armed Services Committee, by my owl 
Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization and Procedures, and by 
other groups who have studied the problem. 

Continuation of this authority is needed to permit. prompt action 
during the coming year in areas where this management technique 1s 
clearly indicated. 
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One thing I want to make very clear is that restoration of the $155 
million to the Air Force Industrial Fund does not mean that there 
vill be involved any increased net expenditures. This merely en- 
ables us to establish a revolving fund from which bills can be paid until 
reimbursement can be effected through appropriate charges to the 
appropriations of customers or ordering agencies. It has no relation 
to balancing or unbalancing the budget. It does, however , provide us 
the means for establishing and effectively administering a modern 
commercial type of system of financial management which at the same 
time ties directly and re: idily into the appropriation structure. 

So what I am really saying is that we would like to have the fund 
restored and made available to us so that we can go ahead as rapidly 
as we possibly can. 

BUDGET APPROVAL 


Senator Cuavez. What is the budgetary status as far as the Budget 
Bureau is concerned ? 

Secretary Witson. The Budget Bureau had approved it originally. 

Senator Cuavez. They approved it originally ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. But the House would not allow it. 

Mr. McNett. Mr. Chairman, I would not be critical of the House 
action because at the time that they held their hearings on this sub- 
ject, the Air Force did not have a fully worked out plan. So I ean 
understand very well that the House might view this as authority 
we didn’t need. 

Senator Cuavez. But you did have the budget approval. 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. There is no fully worked out plan in Defense 
at the moment. 

Senator ELLENDER. What evidence is it that the House did not have 
that you propose to now give us? 

Secretary WILSON. The Air Force people that they interviewed 
honestly told them that they did not have the plan ready to use the 
money. Therefore the House committee recommended recission of 
$155 million in the industrial fund. 

In the Hoover Commission reports, there are going to be a number 
of suggestions to push us in this direction. I am very hopeful that 
we can make a lot of progress in fiscal 1956 and if we don’t have the 
money it will slow us down. It gives everyone a reason to hold back 
and they said they don’t want to have to work at this, we will work 
at something else, because we haven’t the money to do it anyway. 

This is mé aking credit available for us to use in the revolving fund. 
It is like the working capital in a business. That is what it is. You 
have to have some working capital. You cannot pay your bills and 
get the money back from your customers at the same moment. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UNIFICATION ACT 


Senator SauronstaLt. Mr. Wilson, isn’t this a part of the effort to 
make title TV of the Unification Act more effective? 

Mr. McNetn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLn. In other words, if you get this industrial 
fund working and do not rescind this money, the Air Force will have 
an opportunity to get a revolving fund which will work out the plans 
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and orders, if you will, of the Congress, that the bookkeeping an 


; s 
on under title [V of the Unification Act will be made more effective 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. If you wait to give us the money 
until we have the plan in operation, it is like talking about whic) 
comes first, the chicken or the egg. We would like to see you gentle. 
men make the money available to us, and then we will be the one 
that have to account for not using it if we don’t use it. 

Senator SatronstaLtu. The Army, Navy, and Air Force have qj) 
made some progress on this title [V business. 

Mr. McNett. Particularly the Army and the Navy. The Army 
and Navy have made real progress in these two fields. Because the 
Air Force has had a lot of other things to do, they have not made 
much progress in this area. I do not think they have seen through 
all the advantages under this operation. 

Senator SarronsraLL. That is the purpose of this $155 million 
restoration ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. As far as I am concerned per. 
sonally, I think it is a pretty effective means of getting the thing on 
a business basis. In the process of setting it up, you have to ge 
realistic and practical about some of the other things you do in order 
to make it work. 

Senator Sautronstaty. This would be your revolving fund. 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. McNett. It creates no net expenditures from the Treasury. It 
is the account to which the cost of labor and materials is charged until 
the costs of an item are developed, and then the charge can be made 
to the appropriation. 









REPORT ON FUND 


Senator Cuavez. You will report back to the congressional com- 
mittees or the Appropriation Committees as to what happened during 
the year that you have that fund ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. We have been filing a complete report every 
three months, and balance sheets yearly on every activity under this 
item. 

Senator Cuavez. Any further questions on this item? If not, is 
there anything further, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Wiison. I have one that Dr. Quarles is going to take up 
here. I am very much interested in this subject. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. DONALD A. QUARLES, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


RESTORATION OF HLOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator CHavez. We notice on this that the 1955 appropriation was 
$25 million for the emergency fund. The 1956 estimate was $35 mil- 
lion. The House permitted $25 million, and the House floor $25 
million. Evidently you want a little restoration. 

Mr. Quartues. Yes, sir. That is one of the matters I would like the 
privilege of discussing with you. That is the matter that we dis- 
cussed at the open session last week. It leads into another matter that 
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| felt I needed to wait to discuss with you in executive session. So if 
|may, Mr. Chairman, I should like to cover both matters. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you want to talk for the record or do you want 
to talk off the record. 

Mr. Quartes. I wili talk off the record, sir, when I indicate. 

Senator Cuavez. At the moment you want this to be on the record. 


COMMUNICATION 


Mr. Quaries. Yes, sir. The Secretary of Defense has filed with you 
a letter dated June 6, 1955, which outlines briefly the whole matter 
that we would now like to lay before you. This deals in the first in- 
stance with the restoration of the $10 million of the emergency fund 
tothe original $35 million as requested by the President and then deals 
with certain other matters in the research and development area that 
we feel we need to have greater latitude on than the present budget 
allows. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


JUNE 6, 1955. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On May 20, 1955, in a letter to your committee, I indi- 
cated certain, actions which I recommended with respect to the: Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1956. In the last paragraph of that 
etter, I indicated that there were certain additional items still under study which 
might be the subject of subsequent communications. One of these relates to 
our need for additional funds for research and development for the purpose of 
enabling us to exploit fully any of our technological breakthroughs financed in 
the appropriation “Emergency Fund, Office of the Secretary of Defense.” The 
amount requested in the President’s budget for this purpose was $35 million. 
The act as passed by the House would provide for $25 million, and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Research and Development) has already outlined to 
your committee the circumstances related to the need for restoration of the 
‘10 million proposed reduction by the House action. 

In addition to this $10 million, the Department of Defense urgently requires 
the availability of an additional $50 million which would raise the total in this 
fund to $85 million. It is requested that the Department of Defense be given 
an opportunity to present to your committee in executive session the circum- 
stances related to this increase. 

In addition to the above, it is highly desirable that additional flexibility be 
provided to permit fully exploiting “technical breakthroughs” and obtaining 
maximum possible advantage from research and development accomplishments. 
It is requested that this flexibility be provided by inserting langauge in the ap- 
propriation bill which would permit transferring to the research and develop- 
ment program funds otherwise available to the Department of Defense for 
rocurement. 

There is enclosed a suggested amendment which might be appropriate to ac- 
complish this. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE EMERGENCY FUND 


On page 4 at line 8 delete “$25,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“$35,000,000: and in addition $50,000,000 to be derived by transfer from any 
appropriation available to the Department of Defense for expenditure during 
the current fiscal year. 

“During the current fiscal year not to exceed 2 percent of the funds available 
‘o any military department for obligation for procurement may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense, be transferred and merged with any ap- 
ropriation available to such department for research and development.” 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the additional $50 million that you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Quarurs. Yes, sir. It is. If 1 may now go off the record? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator DworsHak. It is not proposed to use any of this for 
foreign military aid. 

Secretary Wiison. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further on this item/ 

Mr. Quarues. I think, sir, this really is the whole matter. We 
are not seeking additional obligational authority. We are seeking 
merely the flexibility under the “control of the Secretary of Defense 
to apply existing authority to uses which best serve the defense of 
the country, as ‘the year develops, and particularly in the area of 
capitalizing on technological break throughs where we can move ahead 
faster in our defense tec ‘nology. 

Senator Cuavez. If not, Mr. Secretary, are there any other items 
you would care to discuss ¢ 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force has a very important one to 
discuss. 

Mr. Quarters. May I be excused, then, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Senator STenNIs. Mr. Chairman, while the other gentleman is 
coming around, I did not understand what the Secretary’s recom- 
mendation was in new money for the new construction in the bomber 
production. 

Secretary Witson. This is coming up right now, sir. 


Arr Force ProcurEMENT 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. ROGER LEWIS, ASSIST. 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL), AND GEN. 
NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF OF STAFF, AIR FORCE 


ACCELERATING PRODUCTION OF B-52 BOMBER 


Mr. Doverias. Mr. Chairman, in their earlier appearance before 
your committee, the Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff 
advised you that they were studying the question of accelerating the 
production of the B-52. Asa result of this study, it is now proposed 
to accelerate such production. 

As we get into numbers, we might want to cross off some of what 
will be in this statement. 

Secretary Witson. Will we have the the opportunity to take some 
of it out of the record? As I understand, these things get published 
about. 6 weeks later. Sometimes we forget that when we talk in 
executive session. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. We keep our mouths shut, and all of a sud- 
den we read it in the paper. 

Secretary Wirson. We will try to protect each other. How is that? 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


(The justification referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE—AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


(Page 24, line 4) 
1955 appropriation—_—-___- * $2, 760, 000, 000 
1956 estimate___ ; 3 ss 6, 100, 000, 000 
House Committee___ . See 5 =e 5, 950, 000, 000 
House H0or...--..... sass 7 5, 950, 000, 000 
Adjustments : 

Transferted from reserve tools and facilities (Department of 

- $84, 624, 3: a 

2, $44, 624, 32¢ 


(House hearings, 
The following amendment is proposed : 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 24, line 4: Strike out “$5,950,000,000”" and insert in lieu thereof ‘6,.306,- 
0,000", an increase of $356,000,000 over the House approved amount and 
206,000,000 above the estimate. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will permit the Air Force to increase the production 
if the long range B-52 jet strategic bomber by 35 percent over the previously 
planned production rate and permit the conversion of B-36 heavy bomber wings 
to modern B—52 jet aircraft at an earlier date. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


The reductions made by the committee will not affect Air Force 
strength and continual planned expansion. Nor will they affect firmly programed 
perations. Rather than reductions they might better be termed adjustments to 
reflect a Closer tie between estimated dollar requirements and the current planned 
program, * * *” 

* The committee is recommending the appropriation of $5,950,000,000 
or $150,000,000 less than the budget request. This action is taken not as a 
reduction in the Air Force procurement program but rather to reflect the antici- 
ated freeing of older funds for application against the 1956 program. In other 
words it is expected that even with this $150,000,000 reduction there will still be 
8,025,000,000 available for obligation in fiscal year 1956 and subsequent years. 
lhe reduction in no way affects the planned procurement of 2,333 aircraft in 
156. The action of the committee is reflected in the following tabulation: 


Available for Obligation 


[In millions] 


1956 esti- 1956 esti- 
nates carried} mates pro- 
‘= January vided for in 

budget bill 


a 


Estimated 1956 program : Sn ame = : el $6, 100 $6, 100 
Prior ye ars funds available for 1956 program - aie lala Na ne atlas Se ae RR 0 150 


Appropriation required for 1956 program wccaal », 100 5, 950 
Prior years funds available for oblig: aie in 1956 and subsequent years... aes 2, 925 3, 075 


Total available for obligation in 1956_.....-.-.--- aaatinnc aus 9, 025 9, 025 
Estimated obligations during 1956 SS ee eee 5, 675 5, 675 


Estimated amount available in subsequent years-.-------- es 3, 350 3, 350 


“As directed in section 731% of the “Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1955,” the Air Foree undertook a review of outstanding obligations against cer- 
lain specified older appropriations. On the basis of what was revealed by that 
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review the Air Force extended coverage to appr opriations other than thos spe 
cifically designated in section 73144. This review is now in precess, but ‘in 
present indications it will reveal substantial amounts in obligations against old 
outstanding contracts that can be deobligated and made available for new pro- 
curement. The $150,000,000 which the committee has applied against 1956 pa. 
quirements may be only a starter. A better idea of how much may be ree overe( 
and made available for new procurement from this source should be possibl 
before the bill is acted upon in final form by the Congress. * * *” 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The Air Force accepted the House committee reductions because it now appears 
that the House estimate of recoupments from prior programs is reasonab)e 
However, the funds appreved by the House provided for financing an aircraf; 
program which contained an increment of B—52 aircraft based on previously eg 
tab‘ished production rates. Two years ago the Air Force opened a second pro 
duction source for this model in order that preduction could be later accelerated. 
should the situation require. The recent decision to increase the combined pro. 
duction rate at both sources increases the quantity which will be fiaanced wity 
fiscal year 1956 funds, and requires $356,000,000 of new obligating authorit, 
The increase in the production rate will permit the Air Force to equip the preg, 5. 

eutly planned Heavy Bomber wings earlier than under the present schedule. 


RESULT OF ACCELERATION 


Mr. Dovatas. The result of this acceleration is that it will permit the 
Air Force to equip its heavy bomber and reconnaissance wings earlier 
than reequipping would have been possible under the old program, 
That briefly is the proposed action with respect to acceleration to which 
Mr. Wilson referred. 

Secretary Witson. Just a point I mentioned a while ago, I would 
just love it if someone in Russia would say how many aircraft they 
were going to build next year, and how much they changed their pro- 
gram in numbers. That would be wonderful. I don’t know how 
much money the Air Force would pay for that information. But it 
would be considerable. I certainly don’t want those figures put out. 

Mr. Dovexas. I think we might agree right now that we take out of 
the record any references to specific ¢ quantities. 

Senator Ronertrson. I read in the past that you would ask today for 
an additional $300 million. You asked for $416 million. 

Mr. Dove.as. $356 million. 

Senator Roserrson. You asked for $60 million for the other item. 
A restoration of $10 million on one and $50 million for the emergency 
fund. 

Secretary Witson. They are entirely different things. 

Senator Roperrson. I know. We are not to give out how many 
you are going to build. Are we to give out how much you requested 
us to appropriate ? 

Secretary Wizson. That is all right. 

Senator Rosertson. That will be in the bill anyway. 

Secretary Wixtson. We cannot help that in our democratic way of 
running our affairs. 

TOTAL REQUEST 


Senator Rosertson. Is it fair to say that the total request for 
restorations and new money was $416 million ? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes; that is what it is, excluding our request 
to revise the amounts recommended for rescission in the Air Force 
Stock and Industrial Funds. 
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Mr. Doveas. I think that is a little difficult to assent to, Senator, 
pecause I have been talking about the Air Force budget. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has been talking about a special fund of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Wutson. I was talking about the total. 

Senator Rogerrson. The reporters will say how much money did 
they want. What are we going to say? 

Mr. Doueias. The answer to that is that the Air Force requested 
the restoration of $150 million which had been taken out of aircraft 
and related procurement. 

Senator Cuavez. Of another fund ? 

Mr. Douaias. No, of the same fund, and requested an additional 
<6 million for aircraft and related procurement. I think that is 
the simplest way to state it. 

Senator CuAvez. You have here on the justification on page 24, 
line 4, strike out $5,950,000,000, and insert in lieu thereof $6,306,000,- 
000, an increase of $356 million. You want that. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the first. In the other item you have 
something else. 

Mr. Dougias. Which is a different part of the Defense budget. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Douglas, are we to understand that the 
request you are now making to us is simply to accelerate a program 
that you envisioned ? 

Mr. Doveias. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Witson. We foresaw the possibility that we might want 
todo this more than a year ago. 

Mr. Douctas, With respect to whether there are any further changes 
inthe program, that will come up in the 1957 budget and not before. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it would not hurt, Mr. Secretary, to clear 
for the benefit of the committee and the record the difference between 
the $356 million that you are requesting to be restored on this item 
and the $60 million that we discussed beforehand. That would be 
for clarification for the record. 

Mr. Doucias. At the moment, as I understand it, we are considering 
only the Air Force requirement for $356 million. 

Senator Roserrson. Of which $150 milion is a restoration. 

Mr. Doucias. $150 million is a restoration in the aircraft and re- 
lated procurement appropriation. $206 million is an additional 
amount, 

Secretary Wuson. In that particular appropriation. 

Mr. Douctas. The discussion with respect to the emergency fund 
does not concern the Air Force budget, but is in the area of the Office 
of Secretary of Defense. 

Senator STeNNIs. I do not see where it is necessary for us to put out 
any figure here and this is not final. I know how fast these things 
get out. As I understand, there is $24 million additional in new 
money that is going to be requested for this very purpose on account 
of additional military construction. 

Mr. Doveias. That is substantially correct. 

Senator Srennis. We were told in the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Committee last Friday that these 
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additional bombers would require a step-up in the expansion progray 
of SAC bases and we were asked to authorize $24 million additiona) 
That illustrates how these things will add. We will not know wha 
the final figures are. They will know just how many bombers yo, 
will make with this money. 

Mr. Dovucias. We are speaking from knowledge and informatio) 
we are satisfied that these estimates are accurate at the present tine. 
I agree that the programs change. 

Senator STENNIs. We do not have to be exact about it with the press, 

would not give them the figures. 

Mr. Dovetas. You have to be exact about it for the bill. 

Senator KNowLanp. The item will be in the bill. You cannot ge 
away from that. 

Mr. Dovetas. You do not publish a breakdown of aircraft with 
respect to aircraft procurement. So all that is necessary to chang 
is the figures that we indicated needed to be changed. 

Secretary Wirson. The chairman had an idea, which was to take 
the total amount that we asked for and say that we asked to have that 
increased from that amount to a certain amount. That would be the 
best thing as far as I am concerned to avoid giving information to 
the enemy. 

Senator Roperrson. You say take the House figure and say you 
have asked it to be up. 

Mr. Douetas. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. And let that be a period. 

Secretary Witson. Then no one will know from the record exactly 
what quantities are involved, but we will tell you people what we 
intend to spend it for right now. 

(Discussion off the record.) y 

Senator Rosertson. In connection with the statement that we would 
he asked for $300 million more for defense procurement, the Defense 
Department found out that the Russians were two years ahead of 
what you expected them to be. 

Secretary Witson. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DECISION ON FIGHTERS 


Senator Srennis. Have you reached any decision yet on the fighters 
as to whether you are going to increase the production ? 

Mr. Doveras. We have not arrived at any answer as to what we 
expect to do on the fighters. There are four modern fighters, two 
of which are already in production, that deserve consideration in such 
a study, and there are more advanced fighters. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Srennis. Of course, this advanced step of these Russian 
bombers does call for a quick reevaluation of your fighter program, 
is that right? 

Mr. Doveuas. A quick look, yes, because it is fighters we would use 
to intercept the bombers. 

Senator Stennis. Are you doing that? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You are actively doing that now? 

Mr. Dovenas. Yes, sir. 

General Twrntne. That is right. 
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Senator STENNIS. You expect to make a recommendation on that 
some time soon, I imagine, is that right, General Twining ? 

General Twrninc. If we think it is necessary, we will recommend 
changes. 

Secretary Wison. If we don’t change our program, we won’t 
bother to take up your time. If we need any more money, we will have 
to tell you. 

Senator Rozertrson. I would like to ask Mr. Wilson, for my infor- 
mation, this question. Some time late this afternoon or early to- 
morrow, members of the press are going to say, “I understand you 
appeared before the Appropriations Committee” 

Secretary Witson. They are going to say that to me at 3:30 this 
afternoon. 

Senator Rosertson. What reason did you give for asking for it? 
What are you going to tell them? . 

Secretary Witson. I am going to tell them that we thought, every- 
thing considered, we should step up the rate of production on the B-52. 

Senator Cravez. You will have to bear in mind also that we have 
to go to conference with the House Members who cut that down $150 
million. 

Secretary Wirson. If they want to take the responsibility of not 
following our advice about stepping up the B-52’s, I suppose they 

ould do it, but I hope they won't. 

Mr. Doveias. We expect to go to the House before you will be 
having a conference with them. 

Senator Cravez. As you said, Mr. Wilson. it is a practical proposi- 
tion. The House said, “We cut the $150 million and you gave them 
$356 million ; let us settle for $150 million.” 

Secretary Witson. Every smart businessman looks at the future 
and generally takes a middle course, but he makes provision to change 
his plan if it is off this way or off that way. We did that a year ago. 
We said we don’t know exactly what the Russians may be able to do. 
We don’t like to have such an important item in our military program 
tied up in one plant. So we will have another plant. We will spend 
the money for additional facilities, and later, as the thing develops, 
we will have enough flexibility to do what we think is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Knownianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 
Department is well advised to come before the committee and lay 
the facts before us. I think it is a sound decision that we are going 
to accelerate the B-52 program. I hope that if after an analysis of 
all the facts you feel it is necessary to step up our fighter production 
as well, and if any funds are needed, that you be as prompt in coming 
back here because I think regardless of partisanship or anything else, 
the Members of Congress, and certainly this committee, do not want 
us to get caught if the chips are down with the second best air force. 
That seems to me to be our prime concern and responsibility, and we 
have a constitutional responsibility, too, for the support of the Armed 
Forces. 

Secretary Wixson. We all recognize that. We want to take you 
into our confidence. I do think there is a little overemphasis in the 
public mind on this particular plane, but this is the right thing to do, 
and that is what we are advocating should be done. In discussing the 
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whole air strength of our country, you have to consider more things \rmy. 
than just any one particular type or any two or three types of plane. bit by 


As I mentioned a while ago, there are the air bases. We should not Sen: 
forget that we have considerable air power in the Navy, either, fo, Sect 
both defensive and offensive purposes. We are inclined to forget that, posed 


We have allies that have air power also. This is the right thing to Sen: 
do, Iam sure. We have talked it over for months and months. While the th 
this seems like an important shift in the program, it is shifting $35) J grves 
million out of almost $35 billion, so it is not a very big shift, if you replac 
look at the whole defense of the country. It is the right thing to do, Hi spots, 
Since I have already said I would have a press conference, L guess 1 19,000 
better go have it, if you will excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator STENNIS. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this subject, | 
want to ask a question or two of General Twining about these fighters 
I heard the discussion the other day before the Armed Services Com- nec 
mittee about the prospects of these bombers, and we are hedging HRY?" 2 
against that right now. But if these bombers in the hands of a po- effect 
tential enemy are a step forward appreciably that creates an immediate ve 
problem of defense. throus 
(Discussion off the record.) sec! 
Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, back to the fighters just a mo. Mp)?” 


ment, I was impressed with the potentialities, as I understood it, as >" 
General Twining outlined it with reference to our modern fighter, nid of 
sec 


What I want to emphasize that this committee, as I see it, certainly , 
wanted him to feel free, and Mr. Wilson to feel free to ask for more jg"! 


money for those fighters. It is not a matter of modification of a pro- a 
gram or anybody changing their mind. It is just looking to new facts ne 
as they develop, as I see it. As I understand now, General Twining, §H)"\"* 
you are actively considering what your recommendation will be as - 
to whether or not you feel a need for a step-up in your fighter 9B)!“ 
produc ‘tion. : ee 
General Twintnc. We are looking at the whole picture, yes, sir. HB 
Senator Srennis. And you will give your report on that to the Sec. Ro" 
retary of Defense some time soon. are d 
General Twintna. The decisions will certainly go to Mr. Wilson. one 
Senator Srennis. Yes, I know. You expect to do that sometime “ae 
soon before Congress adjourns. Defer 
General Twining. That is correct. _ 
Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. aa 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, just one more question before you J. > 
have a good time with the newspaper boys. a 
Secretary Wiison. I would rather talk to you gentlemen. ee 
REDUCTION IN TOTAL PERSONNEL br re 

Senator Cuavez. We had Secretary Anderson up here when you %, ~" 
were not available, and we had General Ridgway, and there seemed lche 
to be a difference of opinion in the cut in the total personnel, [ave ot 
you any views as to that? aside 
Secretary Witson. I think our plan is about right. ae | 
Senator Cuavez. I got the impression from General Ridgway that efor 
we should have had as much personnel as he recommended. — ie 


Secretary Wiison. If General Ridgway did not believe in the 


SAC 
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Army, I would be worried. Naturally we are all conditioned a little 
pit by the thing we believe in most and work at the hardest. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Wiison. I believe that the levels for all the services pro- 
sed in the President’s budget are appropriate. 

Senator Roperrson. While you mention this, Mr. Secretary, on 
the three divisions for the Marine Corps, which gives them no re- 
serves, and they normally have 12,000 combat troops for reserves to 
replace heavy casualties, because they are thrown into the worst 
spots, what would you think of adding $47 million to this bill for 
12,000 combat troops as reserves for your three Marine divisions? 


RESERVE PLAN 


Secretary Wixson. I would not be for it, but I would like to have 
you gentlemen work on my whole Reserve plan so we would have 
elective reserves for the whole country. 

Senator Rogperrson. That would be fine, but that is not going 
through. 

Secretary Witson. I hate to hear you say it is not going through, 
because it 1s really a fine program and one the country needs. 

Senator Cuavez. It is pretty hard to sell it when you are getting 
ridof both Air Force men and Army men. 

Secretary Witson. But do we have to have the men on active duty 
all the time in order to have Reserves ¢ 

Senator Crtavez. I think they would make a better soldier. 

Secretary Wiison. You upset the country more; you have more 
young men in uniform. 

Senator Stennis. We want you to get one program started before 
you stop the other one. That is my a It is difficult, 1 know. 

Secretary Winson. One of my troubles in the Defense Department, 
« many people worship things as they are, and they don’t want to 
change anything. But there are changes in the whole business. We 
are doing the best we can to reappraise this, all of us collectively. 

Senator CHAvrez. We never lost a war yet. 

Secretary Wiison. I don’t want to be the one that is Secretary of 
Defense when we did, I can tell you that. 

Senator CHavez. That is why we are trying to help you out with 
more personnel. 

Secretary Wutson. My job is to keep our powder dry. I am try- 
iig todo it. Thank you. 

Senator SreNNis. Good luck to you. 

Senator CHavez. General, do you want to proceed now ? 

General Twinina. I had nothing to add, Mr. Chairman, unless you 
lad some questions. 

Senator KnNowLanp. I have just one question that I would like to 
have in our record, even if it has to be stricken out from any pub- 
lished record, Is the amount of money that has now been asked for, 
iside from this B-52 program, sufficient in your judgment to take 
care of the dispersing of our SAC planes? I raised that question 
before—so we will not lose all our planes in the first 24 hours of 
operation, 

General Twintnc. We do not have sufficient funds for the ideal 
SAC dispersal. That is something to work in gradually. It is a 
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terrific problem to train these SAC units. The group has to jy 
together to train and develop these people, the crews, mechanics, ay) 
all of it. The minute you disperse as we will have to do eventually 
the training problem becomes much more difficult. " 

Senator KNow.anp. Of course, if we doubled or tripled the yy. 
bers of our B-52’s, and they are all caught on the first morning ]ike 
the fleet was at Honolulu, all the best laid plans of mice and me) 
have gone down the drain, 

General Twining. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. You can deploy them if an emergency should 
arise. 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Senator KNow.anp. I hope you have the program worked oy; 
because we can spend 40 times as much money for the planes if we 
lose them. I think it is just as important to have a proper dispersal] 
program. 

DISPERSAL OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


General Twinrne. It is very important. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are you dispersing the aircraft production 
facilities in such a manner that we won’t get caught by an attack at 
one particular place that will put us out of operation ¢ 

General Twintna. That is part of the dispersal. We moved into 
Wichita. That is one example. We would like to see industries 
dispersed more. 

Senator Dworsuak. I know you do not have full control of that, 
It would be just as tragic if we were caught with the destruction 
of the sole source of the production of these bombers. 

General Twintnc. It is certainly the plan to disperse whenever 
practical. 

Senator Cnavez. You are getting very good cooperation from 
industry in that respect. 

General Twintna. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Are they not dispersed throughout the country, 
and getting away from concentrated areas ? 

General Twinine. That is right. We still have some pretty con- 
gested areas, but we should not add to them by building new thing 
in them. 

Senator Cnavez. Are there any further questions of General 
Twining? If not, anything further on the subjects? 

Mr. Brucker. Mr. Chairman, I was requested to come over. | 
don’t know whether you want to hear me as General Counsel of the 
Defense Department. 

Senator Cuavez. We will let it go for another time. 


(See p. 1193) 


(In response to query (transcript pp. 209-210), the following infor- 
mation is furnished :) 


The MDAP appropriation bears the cost of military grant aid training and 
funds are considered obligated at point of enrollment. Reimbursement to appli: 
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cable Air Force appropriations is effected at the time the student reports for 
entry into class. Training is accomplished within this country and at USAF 
installations in oversea areas. 

The total number of training spaces into which foreign students have been 
entered, as of April 23, 1955, in this country is 19,018. It is expected that ahout 
4730 spaces Will be utilized during fiscal year 1956. The number of students by 
couutry is classified military information. However, the following countries that 
are approved for military grant aid have sent students to this country. for 
training : 
Belgium 
Denmark United Kingdom 
France Yugoslavia 
Italy Greece 
Netherlands Iran 
Norway Turkey 
portugal *akistan 

In relation to MDAP training in oversea areas, students originate in the same 
countries as listed above, except that the program also covers the Federal 
Republic of Germany and South Vietnam. The program provides for 11,018 
training spaces in fiscal year 1955 and 6,419 in fiscal year 1956. 

In addition to the above, the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate is predicated 
upon the following student load for the United States Air Force School for 
Latin America located in the Panama Canal Zone. Two classes per year are 
conducted during which it is anticipated there will be 44 officer and 250 airmen 
students per class. The Latin American students are from the countries listed 


below : 
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Spain Japan 

Korea 

NGRC (Formosa) 
Philippines 
Thailand 





Number of students Number of students 


paetineme Country 


Bolivia 
Chile 


COD... ceccansone 


Cuba 
Equador. 
El Salvador 


Airmen Total 


Nicaragua 


Paraguay 


Uruaguay 
Venezuela 


Officer Airmen 


34 
10 

8 
34 
20 


91 


Guatemala_...- } 
Haiti ‘adem Total 


ee 


The country concerned finances all of the directed operating expenses incurred 
in connection with the officer personnel. The United States Air Force bears the 
cost of such expenses as laundry services, subsistence requirements, and special 
clothing requirements of the airmen students only, as well as for the direct 


operating costs of the school. Provision is made in the fiscal-year 1956 budget 
estimate under maintenance and operations, project 484, for the above-refer- 
enced expenses. 

(See p. 1337) 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1956. It is listed here by 
priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 
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Number of vessels 

a og tie ieee ee | New construe. 

Vessel type tion or con. 
Original | Revised version 
program program 


New. 
Conve rsion. 
Do. 


New 


CVA attack aircraft carrier... - 
oves attack aleeratt ¢ carrier (angled deck) 


DD destroyers. ----- ae 

SSN nuclear power submarine. kniguivceacnqbeneaekene oe ‘ 

DL frigate - - --- = pantalla 

SSG guided missile submarine - ae 

SSR radar picket submarine (nuclear power) 

CLG guided missile light cruiser 

SS submarine- 

YAGR ocean radar station ship. 

DER radar picket escort vessel....--- 

DE escort vessel ie Sones 

ARC cable repairing or lay ing g ship.. 

AV seaplane tender. -.---- ipoaee 

AE ammunition ship 

AKS general stores issue ship 

DDG guided missile destroyer. 

CA heavy cruiser conversion (3” Pi nonst 0 nip 
MSI inshore mine sweeper aphasia | New April : 

LCM (3) service craft - | ) April ; 

LCM (6) service craft- will ne walle ial 0, il! 

SN NN iia. ace RG eae eee oe ‘ 2 0 April, 

LCVP service craft-.-.- : 5 5 0. April | 

LCU service craft_--- April. 

YP patrol vessel (service craft). May 


a May 
1 Incicates changes. May | 
? Service craft less LCVP, 6,484 tons. Mi ee 
36,885 tons, ae 


May 


(Thereupon at 3:30 p. m., Monday, June 6, 1955, the hearing was a 
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